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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


,     „         Twelve  months  ago  this  department  of 

In         the   Review  characterized   the   year 

Uttroapeet.    1397  ^g  one  that  had  closed  upon  *'  a 

vast  deal  of  unfinished  business  in  this  particular 
planet  that  we  inhabit. "  Among  unsettled  ques- 
tions of  international  concern  that  the  year  1898 
had  received  as  a  legacy  from  the  year  1897,  a 
considerable  number  were  specified.  In  view  of 
all  that  has  happened  in  the  eventful  twelve 
months  of  1898,  it  is  by  no  means  uninstruct- 
ive  to  run  through  that  rhume,  which  occupies 
some  pages  at  the  beginning  of  our  issue  for 
last  January.  There  are  times  when  every- 
thing seems  to  drag — when  the  world,  if  mov- 
ing at  all,  would  appear  to  be  drifting  back- 
ward ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the 
world  at  large  one  year  ago  with  the  conditions' 
that  exist  to-day  ought  to  bring  assurance  to  the 
most  skeptical  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  prog- 
ress, and  that  the  times  in  which  we  live  are  very 
notable  times  in  which  to  work  and  to  observe. 
We  remarked  last  January  that  the  year  1898 
promised  to  be  a  momentous  one  for  the  people 
of  Spain  and  of  the  Spanish  colonial  possessions, 
in  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  As  for  ourselves,  we 
had  not  then  determined  what  this  country  ought 
to  do  about  Cuba.  We  had  not  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  Hawaiian  annexation.  We  were  still  con 
fronted  with  the  irritating  problem  of  the  seals 
in  the  North  Pacific.  And  there  were  other  less 
conspicuous  international  questions  the  discus- 
sion of  which  was  carried  over  into  the  new 
year.  As  for  our  British  friends,  they  were 
engaged  in  a  very  disagreeable  dispute  with  the 
French  over  boundary  questions  in  West  Africa  ; 
they  were  anxious  over  a  great  variety  of  diffi- 
culties that  had  come  up  in  the  course  of  their 
administration  of  India,  the  most  momentous 
of  which  was  the  costly  and  dangerous  war  with 
the  .mountaineers  on  the  far  northwestern  fron- 
tier near  Afghanistan  ;  they  were  watcliing  with 
some  confidence,   but  not  without  anxiety,   tlie 


slow  but  seemingly  sure  progress  of  General 
Kitchener,  who  had  advanced  a  considerable 
distance  on  his  great  undertaking  for  the  ulti- 
mate rescue  of  Khartoum  and  the  reconquest  of 
the  Egyptian  Soudan.  England  was  seriously 
concerned,  moreover,  about  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  South  Africa,  and  not  a  little  excited 
over  the  threatened  break-up  of  China  and  what 
was  regarded  in  England  as  the  undue  growth  at 
Peking  of  the  power  of  the  European  continental 
governments.  It  is  true  that  the  last  month  of 
1897  had  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty  between  Turkey  and  Greece ;  but  the 
Turkish  troops  had  not  been  withdrawn  from 
Thessaly,  while  the  problem  of  Crete,  about 
which  the  war  had  originated,  was  seemingly  as 
far  as  ever  from  being  settled,  and  the  European 
admirals  with  their  naval  forces  were  still  on 
patrol  duty  in  Cretan  waters.  Italy  and  Austria 
had  been  seriously  disturbed  by  internal  dif- 
ficulties. France  had  been  almost  convulsed  by 
the  violent  dissensions  that  bad  grown  out  of 
the  Dreyfus  question. 

The  year  1898  is  to  be  characterized 

^YBarU98.  ^  ^^®  ^^*^  ^^  witnessed  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  things  and  that 
has  provided  several  magnificent  chapters  in  the 
history  of  progress  toward  the  firm  establishment 
of  peace  and  order  among  the  nations.  Nothing 
could  be  more  mistaken  than  to  suppose  that  the 
principal  exhibitions  of  armed  force  that  the 
world  has  seen  in  1898  have  made  for  the  tri- 
umph of  brute  force  over  justice  and  right.  On 
the  contrary,  the  English-speaking  men  who 
have  in  1898  opened  the  Nile,  made  Khartoum 
accessible  once  more,  and  brought  the  Soudan 
into  relations  with  the  outside  world,  have  per- 
formed a  most  noble  and  humane  task  for  civi- 
lization and  peace.  The  empire  of  the  Kalipha 
meant  the  sword  and  the  torch  as  the  clnef  busi- 
ness of  life.  The  men  who  had  destroyed  Edhem 
Pasha's  army  and  had  afterward  murdered  Gor- 
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don  at  Khartoum  h&d  spread  devastation  through- 
out a  vast  region,  destroying  the  lives  of  inillione 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  With  much 
bloodshed,  it  is  true,  but  with  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, General  Kitchener  has  annihilated  that  evil 
dominion  of  the  Kalipha,  while  leaving  every 
Mohammedan  in  the  Houdan  as  free  as  are  the 
Mohammedans  in  India  in  their  customs  and  re- 


(■■"— From  PuneA  {LoDdon). 
(Apropoa  of  the  Buccew  ot  flenenl  Kilchener's  &ppeiil  tar 
money  irltb  wblob  to  build  the  Gordon  Memorial  College 
•t  Khartoum.) 

ligions  observances.  No  less  praiseworthy  than 
the  splendid  missionary  work  of  Kitchener  and 
his  men  has  been  the  execution  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  a  righteous  judgment  against 
Slwin's  attt'mpt  to  continue  by  brute  force  to 
exvrciae  sovereignty  in  colonial  possessions  where 
the  inhabitants  hai)  rebelled  for  good  cause  and 
whoi-e  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  those  inhab- 
itants could  be  subdued  only  by  extermination. 

ak  Aet  '^  ^^  could  liave  induced  Spain  to 
of  Uireg  withdraw  without  our  resort  to  com - 
"  S*"'"-  pulsion,  it  would  have  been  very  for- 
tunate. But  since  Spanish  statesmanship  saw  no 
way  to  yield  e.tcept  after  some  show  of  n'sistance, 
it  was  only  merciful  to  Spain  that  we  should  have 
sent  our  shijis  and  our  tiiiopa.  It  would  iiave 
been  still  kinder  to  S(»ain,  as  one  looks  haok  ujion 
the  course  of  tbe  i>Hst  thriH'  years,  if  we  hail  acted 
considerably  sooner.      As  matters  stand,  wu  have 


rendeied  very  substantial  service  to  the  people 
resident  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  to  all 
legitimate  commercial  interests  in  any  manner 
aitected,  while  we  have  also  performed  for  Spain 
an  amputation  that  was  absolutely  required  by 
the  existing  conditions.  For  reasons  economic 
and  political,  which  we  may  not  pause  here  to 
sum  up,  it  became  inevitable,  after  the  close  of 
our  Civil  War  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  this  country,  that  Spain  must  certainly  lose 
(;ub8  in  the  near  future.  The  ten  years'  war,  last- 
ing from  18G8  to  1878,  costSpain  the  lives  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  troops  and  a  stupen- 
dous sacrifice  of  wealth.  The  end  of  that  war  was 
on  inconclusive  compromise,'  and  the  leaders  in 
the  movement  for  Cuban  freedom,  far  from  aban- 
doning tlieir  cause  as  hopeless,  took  to  heart  the 
lessons  derived  from  the  ten  years'  struggle  and 
waited  more  or  less  patiently  for  the  time  to 
come  when  it  would  .be  advantageous  to  renew 
hostilities,  knowing  that  Spain  could  not  forever 
hold  in  subjection  a  determined  people  living 
three  thousand  miles  away.  The  Cuban  question 
had  been  so  interlinked  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can policy  for  seventy-five  years  that  our  inter- 
L  suitable  juncture  had  arrived  was 
i  any  of  the  great  laws  of  nature. 
i  events  in  the  story  of  that  inter- 
1  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  now  ended. 

The  swift  success  of  our  aggressive 
improvi  policy  has  left  the  whole  world  in  a 
Baianet.  j^j.  more  Stable  position  than  we  found 
it  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  The  annexation 
of  Hawaii  has  given  that  interesting  group  of  isl- 
ands a  settled  status,  and  our  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  the  Philippines  will  speedily 
bring  about  a  vastly  improved  situation  in  that 
populous  archipelago.  We  ought  to  have  no 
serious  difRcuIty  in  assisting  the  (Jubans  to  restore 
order  throughout  the  island  and  to  maintain  fair- 
ly efficient  institutions  under  republican  forms. 
The  wisest  men  in  Spain  are  venturing  to  express 
somewhat  boldly  the  relief  that  they  feel  in  the 
wholesome  chastening  that  has  come  to  them  in 
the  painful  year  I  a^S.  This  view  has  been  taken 
by  business  men  esi)ecially,  and  prevailed  in 
the  conference  of  Spanish  chambers  of  com- 
merco  that  has  met  at  Saragossa.  Some  of  the 
most  intelligent  Spanish  writers  are  taking  the 
ground  that  under  modern  conditions  the  respon- 
sihiliiy  of  soveR'ignty  over  distant  colonies  is  far 
more  costly  than  profitable,  and  that  except  for 
tiie  [wiiit  of  pride  involved  Spain  is  greatlv  better 
oil  wiilnmt  fui>a  and  the  I'liilippines  than  with 
them.      Of  course  the  two  situations  are  totally 
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different.  Cuba  was  enti- 
tled to  one  sort  of  &dmin- 
istratioD  and  the  Philippines 
to  another.     The  Spaniards 

should  have  learced  long 
ago  to  give  Cuba  to  the  Cu- 
bans in  as  complete  a  sense 
as  the  English  have  given 
Canada  to  the  Canadians, 
while  they  should  also  have 
learned  long  ago  to  admin- 
ister the  Philippines  strictly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  popu- 
lation, following  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  model 
of  England  in  India.  The 
time  had  come  when  it  was 
too  late  to  reform  the  abuses 
of  Spain's  bad  colonial  gov- 
ernment, and  there  was  no 

remedy  except  to  abandon  do^  cariaib  cb 

the  colonial  buBiuess  alto- 
gether.   This  heroic  remedy 

is  one  that  the  nations  which  need  it  never  have 
the  grace  to  administer  to  themselves.  It  has  to 
be  forced  upon  them  from  without.  None  the 
less,  thoy  may  in  good  time  learn  to  appreciate  the 
service  that  has  been  done  to  them  and  forget  the 
first  smart.  Spain  may  quite  possibly  have  a  bad 
year  or  two  at  home  with  which  to  end  the  nine- 
teentli  century  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  predict 
tiiat  the  Spaniards  will  open  the  twentieth  with 
very  excellent  prospects.  For  the  first  time  in 
years  they  have  an  undisturbed  opportunity  to 
give  attention  to  Jiome  affairs. 


The  Carlists  have  been  making  much 
Hume^aami  ***"'  ^^*-  ^^  '^  '*y  "<*  means  certain 
BpaniiMPni-  that  they  can  muster  a.  large    force 

or  that  they  will  find  any  very  wide- 
spread sympathy  among  the  people.  There  is 
no  large  appetite  in  Spain,  any  more  than  in  any 
other  country,  for  civil  strife.  The  Spanish  farm- 
ers and  the  Spanish  business  men  alike  want  peace, 
not  war.  The  vigorous  action  of  the  United 
States  has  concluded  three  Spanish  ware — namely, 
the  war  against  the  Cuban  army  of  liberation 
that  had  been  continuing  for  three  years,  the  war 
against  the  insurgents  in  the  Philippines  that  had, 
with  some  intervals  of  quiescence,  continued  for 
at  least  two  years,  and  the  war  with  the  United 
States.  All  these  are  now  at  an  end.  Spanish 
mothers  are  welcoming  their  surviving  sons  home 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  are  counting  upon 
the  almost  immediate  return  of  those  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, &  majority  of  whom  have  been  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Americans,  while  a  large 
part  of  the  remainder  have  lieen  in  a  more  peril- 
ous position  as  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  The  Spanish  people  have  had  all  the 
war  they  want.  They  are  not  fond  of  Sagasta  as 
a  prime  minister,  nor  are  tiioy  devoted  in  any 
blind  sense  to  the  amiable  Queen  Regent  and  her 
young  son.  But  since  the  maintenance  of  the 
Queen  Kegent  and  the  young  King,  together  with 
the  orderly  continuance  of  the  parliamentary  ri- 
gillie,  means  stability  and  order,  there  is  no  gen- 
eral desire  upon  the  part  of  the  Spanish  people  to 
indulge  in  any  revolutionary  proceedings  whalso- 
ever.  There  is  unrest  and  discontent  beyond  a 
doiilit,  but  there  seems  no  tide  of  opinion  or  pub- 
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lie  sentiment  in  favor  of  dynasty-smashing  as  a 
mode  of  relief.      Don  Carlos  is  now  past  the  age 


(The  Pretender  Is  represented  ae  liavliiB 
secured  EnKlish  aoLd  and  borrowed 
lundH  an  the  Btrength  of  a  CBDBe  that 
be  works  for  what  there  leln  It.) 
From  Dun  Quixote  (Madrid). 

principles  ;  and  even  his  osten- 
tatious lie  votion  to  the  Church  ia 
not  likely  to  serve  hirei  any  prac- 
tical purpose,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  the  Vatican  will  be  on  the 
Bide  of  the  existing  order  of 
things.  He  ia  very  rich— at 
least  he  has  a  very  rich  wife — 
and  he  has  nothing  to  be  seri-  |>o„  q^,,^ 
ously  unhappy  about.  The  t.'ar-  ns'*^'^" 
lists  have  undoubtedly  been  en-  """ 

deavoring  to  win  over  to  their  side  the  returning 
soldiers  by  regiments  and  brigades  ;  but  the  gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  is  thoroughly  in- 
formed and  very  much  on  its  guard  against  that 
particular  danger.  TJie  army  will  be  so  distrib- 
uted and  dispersiid  as  to  tnintmise  the  possibility 
of  its  being  employed  against  the  present  regime. 
General  Weyler  is  understood  to  have  rejected 
all  Carlist  oveitures  and  to  be  supporting  Sa- 
gasta.  It  is  to  l>e  expected,  in  the  constitutional 
order  of  things,  that  the  Sagas ta  ministry  will  re- 
sign and  that  a  conservative  prime  minister 
and  cabinet  will  come  into  office  very  soon.  Even 
this  mild  change,  however,  may  bo  deferred  for 


Spanish  statesmen  and  financiers  will, 

Oairioad      if  civil  wars  and  revohitions  do  not 

of  Debt,      jgjjg  iiieir  attention,  have  enough  to 

occupy  them  in  the  readjustment  of  the  public 


debt  and  the  general  reorganization  of  affairs  on 
a  peace  basis.    It  must  be  remembered  that  Spain 
has  been  for  more  than  three  years  upon  a  war 
footing,  with  all  that  that  term  implies.      After 
the  ten  years'  struggle  in  Cuba  and  the  Carlist 
wars  at  home  the  public  debt  of  Spain  had  grown 
to  such  dimensions  that  it  became  necessary  in 
about  188'2    to  go  through  with  what  was  virtu- 
ally a   proceeding    in    bankruptcy.      The  public 
debt  was  scaled  down  about  half,  and  the  cred- 
itors of  Spain  were  obliged  to  accept  something 
like  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  principal,  not 
to  mention  a  good  deal  of  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  interest.      Spam   will   doubtless   endeavor   to 
divest  herself  of  as  large  a  part  of  her  burden  of 
fresh  indebtedness  as  the  never-failing  ingenuity 
of  Spanish   statesmanship  can    find  ways  to  re- 
pudiate.     The  first  step,    probably,  will  be  the 
disavowal  of  responsibility  for  what  the  Span- 
iards persistently  call  the  "Cuban  "  debt.     Tliey 
will  perhaps  manage  to  make  this  phrase  carry 
something    like    five    hundred 
million  dollars   of   money    that 
they  have  borrowed  and  spent. 
It  will  be  claimed  by  the  Span- 
iards that  the  holders  of  these 
particular    issues  of  Spanish 
bonds  must  look  to  Cuba  or  the 
United  Stales  for  tlieir  pay.   The 
principle  involved  is  so  clear  that 
under  no  consideration  could  the 
Cuban  republic  or  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  Cuba  admit 
responsibility  for  one  penny  of 
this  amount.      Analogies  always 
help    one    to    understand    such 
questions,  and  no  more  perfect 
analogy  could   be  offered  than 
the  supposititious  case  of  Great 
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Britain's  repudiating  the  debt  incurred 
by  her  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
instructing  her  bondholders  to  try  to 
collect  the  money  either  from  the  young 
American  confederacy  or  else  from 
France.  The  t&nt  that  England  might 
or  might  not  have  made  pledges  of 
American  revenues  as  a  part  of  the  ae- 
curity  for  such  bonds  could  have  no 
relevancy  in  view  of  the  success  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Oirtioo*       One    of    the   particular  rea- 
■'Cuban-     sons  why  the  Cubans  fought 
**'■        to  throw  ofE  the  Spanish  yoke 
was  iheir  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  (he 
burden  of  payin(t  interest  every  year  on 
an  immense  portion  of  the  Spanish  pub- 
lic debt.    The  purchasers  of  such  bonds, 
which,  ot  course,  have  to  a  large  extent 
changed  hands  from  time  to  time,  have 
bought  them  and  sold  them  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  risks  involved.      Such 
bonds  have  been  selling  a  very  long  way 
below  par  for  the  two  reasons  that,  first, 
Spain  herself  was  close  to  bankruptcy, 
and,  second,  Spain  was  on  the  point  of        jxmax 
losing    control  of    the   Cuban   revenues 
which  she  had  pledged  as  security.     The 
possibility  of   the  Cubans    winning    their  inde- 
pendence was   always  a  depressing   element   in 
the  market  value  of  those  bonds.      It  was  not 
in    the    least   understood  by    anybody   that   the 
obligation  went    with    Cuban    sovereignty,    but 
that  it  merely  went  with  Spain's  hold  upon  Cu- 
ban revenues.      I  f  it  had   been  understood  that 
the  "Cuban"  debt,  so  called,    was  in   reality  a 
Cuban  and  not  a  Spanish  liability,  then  the  Jact 
that  America  was  emancipating  Cuba  would  have 
stiffened  the  price  of  those  securities  in  the  mar- 
ket, whereas,  in  fact,  it  immediately  took  a  large 
part  of  the  value  out  of  them.      Some  Spaniards, 
at  least,  have  been  deluding  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  the  French  and  other  foreign  holders 
of  the  bonds   under    discussion   would   succeed 
in  getting  their  governments  to  raise  a  diplomatic 
question  with  the   United   Slates.      But  even  if 
such  a  question  should  l>e  raised  it  would  not  be 
seriously  pressed.      And  it  would  not,  of  course, 
be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  the  Government 
of  the  United   Stalt:s.      It  appears  that  most  of 
these  obligations  are  held  by  Spaniards  in  Spain, 
and  that  they  will   be  altugiiiher  repudiated  is 
likely  enough,  although  tlie  current  interi'St  ciu- 
pons  are  being  honorcl  by  die  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  order  lo  prevent  a  crisis.      Fifteen  years 
ago  Spain  scaled  her  int<>rest-bearing  del'I  down 
from  about  $2.40y,0LH),ui)iJ  lo  tl,2()0,0ijij.0ui|. 


a  ,  ^  u  The  French  and  other  foreign  hold- 

fubiit  ers  migni,  it  they  chose,  enltst  tne 
Finance.  services  of  their  governments  in  an 
endeavor  to  secure  justice  at  Madrid.  But  even 
this  is  not  likely  to  happen.  The  recent  prac- 
tice of  using  governmental  authority  and  pres- 
tige to  help  private  investors  collect  claims  against 
foreign  public  treasuries  is  not  to  be  commended 
on  any  account.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  prac- 
tice. It  enahles  certain  great  banking  combina- 
tions in  Europe  to  stimulate  recklessness  and 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  small  countries, 
with  the  result  of  the  issuing  of  large  public 
loans,  which  these  bankers  are  able  in  the  ciurse 
of  lime  to  buv  up  at  low  figures  because  of 
the  irregularity  ot  interest  payments  and  the 
general  uncertainty  of  the  security.  Where- 
upon these  bankers  at  the  favorable  moment 
enlist  the  servic'es  of  their  own  powerful  govern- 
ments to  secure  some  arrangement  for  finan- 
cial control  or  intervention  to  get  the  revenues 
ot  the  small  state  mortgaged  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  debt,  and  thus  turn  the  bad  se- 
curities into  gilt-eiiged  ones  at  very  large  profits 
to  thems<'ives.  If  Spain  chooses  to  repudiate 
her  debt  tliere  should  Vie  no  governmental  in- 
terference from  tlie  outside.  TJje  fi|«.'culalive 
investor  ought  to  fK^cket  his  io.'ses  alon^  with  his 
gams.     This  topic  is  a  pertinent  one  in  view  of 
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the  probability  that  the  whole  civilized  world 
will  in  the  present  year  be  called  upon  to  ob- 
serve, and  to  some  extent  to  diecuss,  the  solution 
of  Spain's  serious  financial  problems. 

Oni  Sit  at  ^°  dealing  with  their  own  territorial 
Timtfortiit  problems  the  people  of  the  United 
UnififSiaft.  States  will  do  well  if  they  adopt  the 
motto,  "  One  step  at  a  time."  A  part,  at  least, 
of  the  discussion  that  certain  well-meaning  gen- 
tlemen  had  endeavored  to  arouse  while  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  still  under  negotiation  concerned 
problems  that  may  arise  for  future  generations  of 
AmericanB  to'  solve,  but  that  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance  in  the  practical  and  concrete 
form.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  must  at 
least  precede  some  other  questions.  That  the 
treaty  will  be  ratified,  no  person  of  safe  judgment 
and  good  opportunities  for  observation  has  ever 
for  a  moment  doubted.  The  argument  that  the 
United  States  is  not  empowered  by  virtue  of  its 
Constitution  to  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
outside  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  set  down 
merely  as  an  intellectual  diversion.  It  lies  essen- 
tially in  the  nature  of  the  modern  state  to  grow 
and  expand  as  it  has  reasonable  opportunity.  To 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  great  nation  Like 
ours,  of  more  than  seventy  million  people,  is  in 
some  way  estopped  by  certain  forms  of  words — 
agreed  upon  more  than  a  hundred  yeai's  ago  by 
a  relatively  small  number  of  people  who  are  all 
of  them  now  dead — from  obeying  those  same  laws 
of  growtli  and  development  that  Inhere  in  the 
very  nature  of  our  race  and  of  our  political  or- 
ganism, is  to  ascribe  to  the  written  Constitution  a 
character  that  none  of  its  framers  ever  thought 
of  giving  to  it.  Tlie  le^al  and  constitutional 
case  is  well  summed  up  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
by  Professor  Judson,  of  Chicago.  Many  of  the 
mistakes  that  the  Frencli  have  made  in  trying  to 
establish  colonial  possessions  have  grown  out  of 
their  fondness  for  regularizing  everything  and 
their  desire  to  make  all  their  acquisitions  fit  into 
some  logical  scheme  of  colonial  organization  and 
administration.  "We  shall  be  strongly  tempted 
to  fall  into  the  same  error.  Already  tlie  flood- 
gates have  burst,  and  the  country  is  being  iuun 
dated  with  a  perfect  torrent  of  metaphysics  touch- 
ing the  nature  of  political  sovereignty  and  the 
transcendental  significance  of  annexation. 

For  those  who  feel  really  worried  or 
*OstMi^mi'  P<*rplexed  about   all    this  annexation 

business  there  is  one  word  of  comfort 
that  we  should  feel  justified  in  offering.  Tliey 
may  consider  themselves  entirely  at  liberty  to 
forget  all  about  annexation,  with  the  certainty 
that  the  abatement  of  their  vigilance  will  subject 


UDll«d  States  CDoaut-Oener&l  &t  Hong  Rons. 
them  to  no  danger  and  cause  them  no  inconven- 
ience in  the  end.  It  is  not  in  the  least  true  that 
"we"  have  "  absorbed "  ten  or  twelve  million 
Malays  by  virtue  of  taking  international  control 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  ocean  is  just  as 
wide  as  it  was  last  year.  Those  Malays  will  not 
attempt  to  decide  disputed  Presidential  elections 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  probably  not  a  hu- 
man being  of  any  complexion  who  is  proposing 
to  bring  about  any  such  consummation.  The 
people  of  the  Philippines  will  not  flock  to  the 
United  States  under  the  new  era  much  if  any 
more  freelv  than  they  flocked  to  Spain  under  the 
old  era.  \Ve  shall  not  be  precipitated  into  any 
very  exhaustive  wars  for  their  subjugation,  be- 
cause we  have  no  desire' to  subjugate  them. 
There  is  no  intention  in  Ihis  country  to  exploit 
them,  and  no  one  wishes  to  make  an  empire  out 
of  them.  There  can  lie  no  barm  in  tlie  attempts 
to  forecast  in  advance  all  the  successive  stages  of 
experience  through  which  we  shall  pass  in  our 
endeavor  to  improve  tlie  general  condition  of 
things  in  those  islands,  and  no  great  benefit. 
We  shall  simply  have  to  keep  in  mind  tlie  lesson 
that  tlie  old  man  in  the  fable  taught  his  sons,  and 
break  our  sticks  one  at  a  time. 


Te  are  not  under  the  slightest  obli- 
itions  to  make  haste  in  propounding 
•■fjpnosmn."  ^  theory  of  tlie  nature  of  the  new 
relations  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
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States,  nor  yet  to  elaborate  any  comprehenBive 
scheme  of  government.  We  miiat  drop  the 
French  model  and  at  this  point  take  up  English 
methods.  We  need  not  make  definitions  at  all 
about  the  status  of  the  Philippines,  but  simply 
proceed  to  do  any  particular  work  that  may  re- 
quire to  be  done,  and  otherwise  do  nothing  at 
all.  First,  if  the  treaty  EhoiUd  be  ratified  we 
must  make  a  contract  with  private  shipping  com- 
panies for  taking  the  Spanish  soldiers  back  home 
at  our  expense.  That  will  involve  our  persuading 
the  insurgents  to  give  up  their  Spanish  prisoners. 
General  Utis  and  Admiral  Dewey  would  seem  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  they  can  arrange  that  item 
of  business  without  much  trouble.  After  the 
prisoners  are  yielded  up  and  are  all  packed  ofi 
for  Spain  the  insurgents  will  have  to  be  per- 
suaded to  disband.  Qentlemen  in  Boston  will 
not  be  able  to  lend  much  assistance  at  that 
point,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  men  now 
in  the  Philippines  or  that  general  part  of  the 
world — such  as  Admiral  Dewey,  Consul  Wild- 
man,  of  Hong  Kong.  General  Otis,  and  others 
who  might  be  named — can  arrange  very  satis- 
factorily with  Aguinaldo  and  his  people.  There 
is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  we  should  need 
for  any  length  of  time  to  retain  in  the  Philip- 
pines the  services  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
American  troops  who  are  now  there.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  who  have  in  times  past  served  in 
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the  native  regiments  with  the  Spanish  army — 
many  of  whom  have  also  aubse<juently  served  in 
the  insurgent  ranks — who  can  be  readily  formed 
into  an  excellent  body  of  military  police.  And 
since  the  people  are  quite  certain  to  be  very 
peaiceably  inclined  and  are  ready  to  believe  in 
the  benevolence  of  the  mission  of  the  United 
States,  the  maintenance  of  order  is  not  going  to 
be  seriously  difficult.  It  will  not  be  a  very  baf- 
fling task  to  improve  the  administration  of  Justico 
aa  between  man  and  man,  nor  to  simphty  the 
existing  system  of  taxation — removing  needless 
burdens  from  agriculture  and  business  and  re- 
placing the  corrupt  and  rapacious  methods  of 
the  Spaniards  with  honest  and  fair  Anglo-Saxon 
methods.  These  matters,  with  the  policing,  are 
the  principal  ones  that  for  some  little  time  to 
come  will  have  to  be  attended  lo.  They  are 
matters  of  precisely  the  same  nature  ae  those 
which  without  any  fuss  whatever  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  has  been  arranging  at  Santiago.  Every 
one  in  this  country  will  be  delighted  to  give  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  the  largest  possible  con- 
trol of  their  own  affairs. 

Til*  prooeit  Q'^''^  before  the  "anti-imperialists" 
Ainadg  are  aware  of  it,  the  island  of  Porto 
'"""■  Rico  will  have  been  brought  into 
smooth  iiinning  order  under  the  new  regime, 
and  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  overburdened 
intellect  of  the  New  England  capital  will  have 
need  to  concern  itself  any  more  deeply  about  our 
relations  to  Porto  Rico  than  the  intellectual  aris- 
tocracy of  Oxford  or  Edinburgh  has  occasion  to 
give  itself  insomnia  over  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Bermudas.  As  for  Hawaii, 
those  islands  have  been  governed  during  the  past 
forty  or  fifty  years  by  the  same  white  element  of 
the  population — chiefly  of  American  and  English, 
origin — that  is  in  control  at  present.  The  or- 
dinary work  of  administration  at  Honolulu  is 
going  on  aa  it  has  been  for  several  years,  with 
an  efficiency  that  deserves  the  confidence  and 
admiration  of  civilized  men  everywhere.  Its 
foreign  affairs  will  henceforth  be  carried  on  by 
our  own  Department  of  State  and  our  diplomatic 
service.  We  shall  have  no  occasion  in  ordinary 
times  to  bother  ourselves  with  its  internal  prob- 
lems, any  more  than  the  people  of  Hawaii  will 
need  to  bother  themselves  about  the  internal 
problems  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  All 
intelligent  people  are  aware  that  the  presence  of 
two  or  more  races  of  different  customs  and  ante, 
cedents  in  the  same  community  creates  difficult 
and  delicate  problems,  new  phases  of  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time,  requiring  the  exercise 
of  wisdom,  forbearance,  and  the  services  of  the 
best  contemporary  statesmanship. 
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This  observation  applies  to  Hawaii 
""'VtxtT"  prec's^^y  *s  it  applies  to  Cape  Colo- 
ny, the  Carolinas  and  our  Gulf  Slates, 
the  West  Indies,  and  several  other  [>arta  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  people  of 
Boston  to  work  out  for  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
,  tina  the  solution  of  their  race  proUlenis,  and  it  is 
just  as  little  incumbeut  upon  them  to  settle  such 
problems  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  A  certain 
amount  of  legislation  by  Congress  will,  of  course, 
be  necessary ;  but  it  will  be  the  part  of  true 
Statesmanship  to  hold  such  legislation  down  to 
the  very  narrowest  limits.  Good  administration, 
rather  than  the  enacting  of  laws,  is  the  thing  to 
be  desired.  And  the  way  to  get  good  adminis- 
tration, generally  speaking,  is,  first,  to  appoint 
the  right  men,  and,  second,  to  see  that  they  are 
not  hampered.  Thus  if  Dewey  were  to  be  ma<le 
governor- general  of  the  Philippines  for  five 
years,  with  a  few  ships  at  his  service  and  a  few 
regiments  of  American  regulars  under  his  control, 
and  with  full  liberty  to  collect  and  expend  such 
revenues  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  system  of  civil  service  and 
the  carrying  on  of  ordinary  public  business,  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  anyihing  very  bad 
happen.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely 
■  that  everything  would  go  smoothly 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  just  this 
method  could  be  employed,  but  t'ongress  should 
approximate  toward  it  as  far  as  possible. 


,  Everybody  in 
England    expects 


Kitchener,  by  virtue  of  the 
attainments  and  qualities  he 
has  exhibited  in  his  success- 
ful reconquest  of  the  Soudan, 
will  be  allowed  an  almost  un- 
restricted hand  in  the  great 
work  of  reorganizing  the 
country,  creating  for  it  sys- 
tems of  police,  finance,  and 
justice,  and  a  full  scheme  of 
civil  and  governmental  insti- 
tutions. What  General 
Kitchener  will  do  with  this 
magnificent  opportvmity  will 
be  one  of  the  things  worth 
living  in  order  to  observe 
through  this  auspicious  new 
year  1899.  The  people  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  highly 
interested  in  General  Kitch- 
ener's work  in  the  Soudan, 
but  it  will  scarcely  occur 
to    any   of  them  that  he    is 


not  competent  to  do  it  unless  he  has  the  assist- 
ance of  Parliament  at  every  point.  The  status 
of  England  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  is  one  that 
cannot  be  explained  under  the  forms  or  terms  of 
international  law.  Egypt  ie  a  quasi -independent 
state,  owing  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  through  whose  governuient  at  Constanti- 
nople its  international  affairs  are,  in  theory  at 
least,  conducted.  Those  parts  of  the  great  Sou- 
dan that  have  now  been  recovered  by  Gfeneral 
Kitchener,  were  formerly  known  as  the  equa- 
torial provinces  of  Egypt.  General  Kitchener's 
expedition  has  been  prosecuted  in  his  capacity  as 
Sirdar — that  is  lo  say,  commander-in-chief — of 
the  forces  of  Egypt.  He  holds  no  official  position 
under  the  British  Government,  whether  civil  or 
military.  He  was  formerly  an  engineer  in  the 
British  army,  but  has  for  some  years  served  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  in  a  capacity  which  makes 
him  the  chief  military  official  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  subject  lo  the  Khedive  and  the 
Khedive's  minister  of  war.  The  funds  for  the 
expedition  have  been  provided  chiefly  out  of  the 
Egyptian  treasury.  Where,  then,  does  England 
come  in,  and  why  are  the  Bi-itish  pluming  them- 
selves so  highly  upon  their  groat  victory  at  Om- 
durman  ?  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  anomaly,  a 
great  many  people  in  England  would  be  glad  if 
legal  fictions  were  abandoned,  the  transparent 
mask  thrown  off,  and  the  whole  of  the  country 
tributary  to  the  Nile  boldly  declared  to  be  a  part 


ranting  an  ioterrlew  to 
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of  the  BritiBh  empire.  But  at  present  tbe  Eng- 
lish Government  thinks  it  better  to  make  sure 
of  the  substance  and  pay  little  attention  to  the 
shadow.  British  withdrawal  would  be  cruelty  to 
the  people  of  Egypt  and  advantageous  to  no  le- 
gitimate interests.  On  the  other  hand,  to  annex 
Egypt  as  France  has  annexed  Madagascar  would 
Btir  up  a  great  pool  of  bitterness  and  wrath. 
And  so  England  holds  to  the  status  quo  and  does 
not  bother  about  de/initions. 

j^^^j  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  peo- 
Caiigren  pie  of  the  United  States  could  put  up 
MauOt.  with  ao  anomalous  a  condition.  Our 
eagerness  to  push  things  to  logical  conclusions  is 
not  so  great  temperamentally  as  is  that  of  the 
French,  but  we  have  so  long  lived  under  paper 
constitutions  that  it  distresses  ua  to  be  unable  to 
classify  relationships  and  to  show  that  all  things 
are  in  conformity  with  prescribed  plans.  As  a 
plain  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  our  Constitution  or  our  system  of  government 
that  would  require  us  to  regularize  our  new  rela- 
tionships toward  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  the 
Fhilippines,  hud  the  Ladrones.  All  that  needs 
to  be  said  is  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purposes  of  dealing  with  these  outlying 
dominions,  are  represented  by  Congress,  and  that 
Congress  is  authorized  to  do  as  it  likes.  It  may. 
if  it  chooses,  maintain  a  military  occupation  of 
Cuba  that  shall  be  as  anomalous  and  apparently 
as  illogical  as  that  which  the  British  are  main- 
taining in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  It  may  ex- 
tend the  United  States  tari£E  arrangements  in 
each  a  way  as  to  include  these  outlying  islands 
within  our  zone  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade, 
or  it  may  give  to  each  one  a  distinct  tariff  sys- 
tem of  its  own.  It  may  set  up  twenty  distinct 
republics  in  the  Philippine  archipelago  if  it  so 
chooses,  and  may  attach  them  to  the  United 
States  in  twenty  wholly  different  ways. 

r*  Treat  "^^^  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
aigntaiHi  Paris  on  December  10.  The  Span- 
Dntmbtr  10.  j^j.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  jj^^j^  metaphysical 

and  b  air -splitting  policy  of  discussion  until  it  had 
become  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions, for  the  American  commissioners  to  present 
something  like  an  ultimatum.  The  Americans 
stated  precisely  what  they  proposed  to  do  and 
gave  the  Spaniards  a  week.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  the  Spaniards  accepted.  The  treaty  is  an 
eUborate  document,  but  it  is  supposed  to  cover 
very  few  points  except  those  enumerated  in  the 
protocol  of  August  12.  What  purported  to  be 
a  translation  of  the  Spanish  text  was  cabled  from 
Madrid  on  the  19th.  The  protocol  had  included 
the  cession  of  Porto  Rico,  the  abandonment  of 


Cuba,  the  transfer  of  an  island  in  the  Ladrones, 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  holding  of  the  city  and  port  of  Manila 
by  the  Americans  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
future  govern  ment  of  the  Philippines  by  the 
peace  commissioners.  It  would,  of  course,  have 
been  better  on  some  accounts  to  have  included 
the  cession  of    the  Philippines  in  the  protocol. 


Under  circumstances  such  as  those  that  existed 
at  Paris  the  conferring  parties  cannot  meet  on 
equal  terms.  The  ten  weeks  of  the  conference, 
after  all,  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  cat 
playing  with  the  mouse.  The  Spanisli  commis- 
sioners, especially  their  chainnan,  Seiior  Monlero 
Rios.  said  a  great  deal  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  Americans  had  used  brute  strength  to  com- 
pel Spain  to  accede  to  terms  in  the  making  of 
which  Spain  had  really  no  part.  This  was  ob- 
viously quite  true.  But  it  would  have  been  a 
curious  reversal  of  ordinary  rules  if  the  van- 
quished had  been  allowed  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
victors.  Moreover,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
stronger  party  is  wrong  or  unjust  in  what  he  de- 
mands. The  only  ground  upon  which  the  United 
States  could  be  justly  criticised  was  that  it  should 
have  allowed  itself  to  go  through  the  elaborate 
form  of  negotiating  and  discussing  terms  which 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  been  fixed  in  the  instruc- 
tions chat  our  commissioners  took  with  them  from 
Wasliington.  There  were  advantages,  however, 
in  the  ten  weeks  of  discussion.  The  time  thus 
gained  gave  full  opportunity  for  the  play  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  both  countries.  It  was  made  clear, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  American  people  would 
support  the  decision   to  stay  in  the  Philippines. 
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It  gave  the  Spanish  Government  opportunity,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  convince  itsell  that  the  lead- 
ing businesa  men  and  the  subatantial  Spanish  in- 
terests in  general  were  ready  to.  acquiesce  in  the 
loss  of  the  coloQiea  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
that  there  was  no  very  serious  danger  of  attempts 
to  make  revolution  or  to  overthrow  the  dynasty. 
The  payment  by  the  United  States  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  repatriation  of  the  Spanish  troops 
in  the  Philippines,  and  particularly  the  tender  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  to  Spain  in  compenaa- 
tion  for  supposed  Spanish  outlays  in  the  shape  of 
public  improvements  at  Manila  and  elsewhere, 
were  extremely  generous  concessions  for  the 
victor  to  make  to  the  vanquished  at  tiie  conclu- 
sion of  a  war.  it  would  be  hard  to  lind  a  precise 
parallel  unless  one  were  to  regard  our  purchase 
of  California  from  Mexico  after  the  Mexican  War 

pected  to  reach  New  York  the  day  before  Clirist- 
mas  and  to  present  their  finished  work  to  the 
President  as  a  Christmas  present.  It  was  also 
understood  that  it  would  not  be  given  to  the 
public  until  after  it  had  been  presented  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  although  its  provisions 
are  well  known. 

,  Congress  assembled  on  December  5. 

Cmnrtai  and  mi.  .  i^  ■         i.     i       ■ 

M>  firtiidtiifi  The  present  Congress  expires  by  hmi- 
*""'•■  tation  on  March  4.  The  President's 
message  was  largely  made  up  of  a  recital  of  the 
leading  events  in  the  war.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  every  Presidential  message  is  pronounced  a 
state  paper  of  the  highest  value  and  ability  by 
newspapers  and  public  men  that  are  friendly  to 
the  chief  magistrate,  while  on  the  contrary  it  al- 
ways 86ema  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  to  the 
newspapers  and  public  men  that  do  not  like  the 
President  or  his  policy.  We  happen  never  to 
have  read  or  heard  an  impartial  opinion  of  a 
Presidential  message.  President  McKinley's  de- 
liverance in  the  main  takes  the  narrative  form. 
The  future  reader  wlio  scans  the  annual  messages 
with  a  view  to  finding  in  them  something  like  a 
connected  history  of  the  United  .States,  will  come 
upon  few  chapters  so  thoroughly  readable  as  this 
one  contributed  by  Mr.  McKinley.  Without  any 
arguments  or  exhortations  w]iatsi)ever,  the  Presi- 
dent manages  to  tell  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to 
carry  his  own  theory  of  the  war  and  lead  up  to 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  results.  He  defers  all 
discussion  oE  the  future  government  of  our  de- 
pendencies, very  properly  waiting  until  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate.  The  Nic- 
aragua Canal  has  the  President's  urgent  indorse- 
ment, and  he  takes  the  ground  not  only  that 
"  the  construction  of  such  a  maritime  highway  is 
now  more   than   ever    indispensable."   bnt    that 


"  our  national  policy  now  more  imperatively  than 
ever  calls  for  its  control  by  this  Government." 

fnia  iim  ^^^  °^  ^^^  principal  questions  that 
Mr*  Amtrietw  has  been  pressed  upon  the  attention 
^""*'  of  Congress  by  the  President's  mea- 
sage,  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  House  Committee  on  MiliUry  Af- 
taii-s,  of  which  Mr.  Hull,  of  Iowa,  is  theefficient 
chairman,  is  that  of  the  provision  for  an  enlarged 
regular  army.  It  is,  of  course,  a  hardship  to 
keep  under  arms  for  a  single  day  longer  than  is 
necessary  any  of  the  men  who  enlisted  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  on  patriotic  grounds  with  the 
understanding  that  when  the  war  was  over  they 
should  receive  honorable  discharge.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  authorities  that  Congress  should 
give  the  Government  permission  to  recruit  a  reg' 
ular  army  up  to  the  limit  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  about  half  of  whom  would  be  needed  for 
duty  in  Cuba,  while  the  other  half  would  be  di- 
vided more  or  less  evenly  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines.  But  we  certainly 
ought  not  to  need  an  army  in  Cuba,  except  for  a 
very  short  time.  The  maintenance  of  the  peace 
there  should  in  the  near  future  be  intrusted  to  » 
well -organized  native  constabulary,  distributed 
and  operated  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  the 
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Royal  Irish  Constabuiary  that  keeps  the  peace  of 
another  great  isiand.  Nor  will  the  American 
people  believe  it  right  or  neceasary  that  we  should 
maintain  an  army  of  Americans  ic  tlie  Philip- 
pines, except  for  temporary  purposes.  The  ex- 
isting emergency  in  the  West  Ijidies  and  in  the 
Philippines  may  be  regarded,  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  as  belonging  to  the  war  period. 
As  soon  as  that  emergency  is  passed  we  ought 
to  get  along  with  a  regular  army  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  tliouaand  men.  We  must  provide,  of 
course,  for  the  education  of  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  officers  than  heretofore,  and  should  greatly 
improve  the  militia  system.  The  best  way  to 
promote  the  defense  of  this  country  lies  in  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  navy.  Let  the  army 
expenditures  be  held  down  to  the  strictest  point, 
&nd  let  the  naval  expenditures  be  generous. 


It  was  understood  when  the  last 
mamCmal.    session  of  Congress   adjourned   that 

Senator  Morgan  would  bring  up  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  question  as  unfinished  business 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan did  not  disappoint  that  expectation.  He 
brought  forward  his  measiire  on  December  7, 
and  soon  made  it  evident  by  certain  test  votes 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate  is  in  favor  of 
the  project.  Under  the  terms  of  the  pending 
bill  the  Government  guarantees  a  certain  part  of 
the  bonds  and  assumes  virtual  control  through 
its  representation  on  the  board  of  directors,  al- 
though the  construction  is  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
private  company.  This  proposition  is  bas<^d  upon 
the  conceesion  from  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Kica 
ootained  years  ago  by  an  American  company 
whose  charter  will  have  expired  next  October 


unless  certain  practical  steps  are  taken  mean- 
while. Another  American  company  has  now 
come  forward  with  a  concession,  known  as  the 
Cragin-Eyre,  which  it  claims  will  become  valid 
next  October  in  case  of  the  lapse  of  the  con- 
cession of  the  existing  company.  The  Cragin- 
Eyre  project  is  in  the  hands  of  a  syndicate  of 
capitalists  at  the  head  of  which  is  ex-Mayor 
William  R.  Grace,  of  New  York.  These  new 
concessioniiirea  express  great  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  constnict  the  canal  rapidly  with  private 
capital — with  a  certain  amount  of  governmental 
backing,  which  does  not,  however,  involve  gov- 
ernmental control.  They  declare,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  step  aside 
if  the  United  States  Government  should  decide 
in  favor  of  making  the  canal  a  public  enterprise. 
The  talk  in  England  of  opposing  the  American 
control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  on  the  ground 
that  England  has  rights  under  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  treaty  is  fast  disappearing  in  the  light  of  a 
very  sensible  and  intelligent  discussion  that  has 
been  going  on  in  the  London  press.  That  old 
treaty  had  reference  to  a  specific  private  enter- 
prise then  under  contemplation,  and  has  in  simple' 
point  of  fact  no  bearing  upon  the  situation  as  it 
exists  to-day.  It  will  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
England  if  the  United  States  should  construct 
and  control  the  Nicaragua  Canal  without  delay. 
There  is  only  one  absolutely  right  way  to  put  the 
thing  through.  That  way  may  be  the  most  dif. 
ficult  at  the  outset,  but  it  will  be  incomparably 
the  best  in  the  end.  The  waterway  should  be 
constructed  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
a  direct  public  undertaking,  and  a  strip  of  land 
on  either  side  of  the  passage  should  be  purchased 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  order 
that  the  canal  may  be  wholly  within  our  own  ter- 
ritory and  under  our  sovereignly.  Such  a  bit  of 
annexation  would  redound  more  certainly  to  the 
credit  of  President  McKinley's  administration 
than  its  acquisition  of  islands,  whether  in  the 
West  Indies  or  in  the  far  Pacific. 

Mr  McKinit  '^'^^  "peace  jubilee"  at  Atlanta,  as 
/n  matters  turned  out,  was  very  felici- 

ihe  SoiMi.  j,j„giy  timed  Although  the  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  a  numl>er  of  weeks  in 
advance,  it  happened  that  the  celebration  oc- 
curred four  days  after  tlie  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  In  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
were  public  men  of  a  good  deal  of  weight  and 
standing,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  wlio 
had  grave  doubts  about  tlie  outcome  at  Paris, 
and  who  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  the  confer- 
ence might  fail  to  agree  and  that  hostihties  might 
be  resumed.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  lent  a 
particular  significance,  therefore,  to  the  Atlanta 
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gathering,  and  it  attracted  more  attention  by  far 
than  the  earlier  celebrations,  impressive  as  they 
were,  that  had  occurred  at  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  and  elsewhere.  Presideni  McKiniey'a 
si>eeches  at  Atlanta  were  received  with  genu- 
ine enthusiasm  by  the  people  of  the  South,  and 
their  warmth  of  good  feeliig  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  that  prevails  everywhere 
throughout  the  North.  The  country  has  never 
in  all  its  history  been  so  harmonious  as  it  has 
been  dtiring  the  year  1898.  The  President,  not 
only  at  Atlanta,  but  elsewhere  on  his  Southern 
tour,  spoke  freely  of  the  causes  and  results  of 
the  recent  war,  ami  justified  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  on  the  high  ground  of 
humanity  and  duty.  It  does  not  appear  that 
President  McKinley  is  in  the  least  carried  away 
by  any  of  that  sort  of  sentiment  that  is  in  cer- 
tain quarters  condemned  as  "  imperialistic." 
The  President  has  made  it  plain  that  his  view 
of  Cuba  continues  to  be  that  which  he  expressed 
in  his  famous  message  to  Congress  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  His  policy  in  the  Philippines 
may  perhaps  be  called  opportunist — that  is  to  say, 
he  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  our  doing  the 
work  ihat  is  now  at  hand  in  the  best  possible 
way,  on  the  theory  that  the  problems  of  the 
future  can  best  be  decided  when  they  in  their 
turn  become  the  problems  of  the  present. 

Partht  ^^'■-  McKinley,  ever  since  the  war 
anil  fortiffn  broke  out,  has  seemed  to  us  to  be 
Paitoiea.  ^g^y  careful  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  does  not  regard  the  country's  foreign  policy 
as  either  Republican  or  Democratic.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  strong  positions  lately  taken  in 
foreign  aflairs  by  Lord  Salisbury's  government 
have  been  immensely  aided  by  the  support  that 
the  cabinet's  positions  have  i^eccived  from  Lord 
Rosebery  and  other  eminent  leaders  of  the  Lib- 
eral party.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  wish  to  have  any  of  the  principal  questions 
arising  out  of  the  recent  war  thrown  into  the 
arena  of  party  politics.  Several  Democratic 
leaders  have  issued  pronouncements  within  the 
past  few  weeks  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
their  intention  to  make  what  they  choose  to  call 
the  "imperial"  policy  the  loading  contention  of 
the  next  Presidential  campaign.  Colonel  Bryan 
himself  has  taken  that  position,  although  it  is 
only  by  way  of  adding  an  anti -imperialist  plank 
to  the  Chicago  platform,  to  which  he  still  pro- 
fesses his  full  allegiance.  As  against  this  pro- 
gramme of  Colonel  Bryan's  and  of  some  other 
Democratic  leaders,  it  is  to  be  urged  that  the 
Democratic  party  would  have  scant  prospects, 
indeed,  without  its  accustomed  support  from  the 


South.     But  no  matter  what  individual  leaders 

may  say,  the  South  as  a  whole  beheves  in  the 
extension  and  growth  of  American  influence. 
The  South  has  always  championed  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  the  South  was  zealous  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Cuba,  not  shrinking  from  the  resort 
to  war.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  leading 
Southern  papers  seem  to  be  opposed  to  what 
they  call  the  "policy  of  expansion  ;  "  but  Sen- 
ator Morgan,  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Gen.  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  and  other 
Southern  Democrats  who  have  been  prominent 
in  action  or  discussion  during  the  past  few 
months,  are  the  men  whose  views  about  the 
present  international  situation  of  America  best 
represent  the  sentiment  of  the  great  South.  At 
least,  it  is  not  going  to  be  found  feasible  to  set 
the  Democratic  party  in  line  against  the  Repub- 
lican party  on  a  fictitious  issue  to  be  entitled 
"  imperialism  "  or  "  expansion."  A  good  manv 
men  who  imagine  themselves  at  the  very  oppo- 
site extremes  on  such  questions  would  find  upon 
a  familiar  comparing  of  notes  that  their  points  of 
view  are  not  seriously  unlike.  Certainly  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  his  remarkable  Southern  tour 
did  not  encounter  any  hostility  on  the  score  of 
deep  antagonism  to  the  principal  clauses  in  the 
protocol  and  the  peace  treaty,  any  more  than  he 
had  encountered  antagonism  on  those  grounds  iii 
his  Western  traveling  some  weeks  previous. 
Colonel  Bryan,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  re- 
signed the  command  of  his  Nebra.ska  regiment 
as  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  be  more  useful  as  a  civilian 
than  as  a  soldier,  and  his  honorable  discharge 
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was  obtained  without  delay.  His  regiment  was 
one  of  those  reviewed  by  President  McKinley  in 
the  South,  and  it  was  highly  complimented  upon 
its  good  appearance,  while  Mr.  Bryan  himself,  in 
connection  with  his  discharge,  was  in  receipt  of 
warm  an'l  sincere  words  of  praise  for  the  faithful 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  bad  performed 
all  of  his  military  duties.  It  is  understood  that 
he  will  devote  himself  to  political  matters  during 
the  Dext  year  or  two,  ami  the  opinion  seems  very 
general  at  present  that  his  friends  will  succeed  in 
obtaming  for  him  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  in  the  year  1900. 


CoimuMtn.  j-ecgiygj  ^jtii  great  courtesy  wher- 
ever he  went.  His  tributes  to  the  valor  of  the 
Confederate  troops  were  grateful  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  great  struggle,  and  will  have  served 
a  useful  end  in  helping  to  remove  such  slight 
feelings  of  sectional  prejudice  as  may  have 
persisted.  The  events  of  1898  have  however, 
effaced  almost  all  such  feelings,  'i'he  visit  paid 
by  the  Presidential  party  to  the  great  industrial 
school  over  which  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington 
presides  at  Tuskegee,  Ala. ,  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  call  the  country's  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance and  usefulness  of  practical  education  for 
the  negro  race.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
McKinley's  words  will  have  carried  considerable 
weight  with  those  leaders  of  the  colored  men 
throughout  the  South  who  liave  at  this  time  so 
critical  a  responsibility  for  the  wise  direction  of 
negro  opinion.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  for  the 
cclored  man  to  be  patient  while   he  notes  the 


growth  of  a  movement  every- 
where iu  the  South  to  ex- 
clude him  from  his  constitu- 
tional political  rights.  Nor 
can  any  one  expect  it  to  be 
easy  for  the  colored  man  to 
accept  the  theory  that  such 
exclusion  is  for  his  own  good. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probably 
the  opinion  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  wisest  friends  of 
the  negroes  that  the  fran- 
chise is  at  present  more  harm- 
ful than  useful  to  them,  and 
that  they  might  well  aSord 
to  allow  white  men  to  do  the 
voting  and  hold  the  ofBces. 
if  only  colored  men  are  ac- 
corded justice  in  the  courts- 
of  law,  with  fair  and  equal 
opportunities  to  obtain  edu- 
cation and  to  acquire  proper- 
ty. In  any  case,  it  is  obvious  that  equal  political 
privileges  will  never  be  exercised  to  advantage, 
except  as  the  race  has  built  itself  up  upon  the- 
foundations  of  education  and  thrift.  It  is  wholly 
harmful  to  colored  men  to  be  given  postmaster- 
ships  in  communities  where  nine-tenths  of  the 
mail  matter  sent  and  received  belongs  to  white 
patrons  of  the  office  who  are  opposed  to  a  colored 
postmaster.  Mr.  McKinley  himself  has  made 
mistakes  in  that  direction. 

^  The  transfer  of  Cuba  from  Spain  to- 

Traniftr  the  United  States  bears  the  date  for 
of  Cuba.  Qgj(.j^  purposes  of  January  1.  The 
last  days  of  December  witnessed  a  good  deal  of 
activity  in  the  sailing  of  American  troops  for 
Cuba  and  a  corresponding  departure  of  Spanish 
troops  for  Spam.  The  newspapers  in  Decembei 
almost  every  day  had  reports  of  rioting  some- 
where in  the  city  or  province  of  Havana.  It  was- 
te have  been  expected,  however,  that  the  inevita- 
ble relaxation  of  Spanish  authority  while  large 
bodies  of  Spanish  troops  were  sttU  awaiting  the 
opportunity  to  sail,  and  before  the  Ami'ricans 
were  able  to  assume  police  control,  would  result 
in  a  good  deal  of  petty  friction  between  indi- 
viduals and  also  between  groups  of  Spaniards 
meeting  Cubans  on  the  streets  or  in  public  places. 
The  only  wonder  ia  that  the  great  work  of  evacu- 
ation up  to  the  present  time  has  been  accom- 
plished with  so  marvelous  a  smoothness,  and  that 
the  process  of  turning  the  island  over  to  the- 
A  nierican  soldiers  as  temporary  caretakers  should 
have  been  carried  out  so  effectively  and  so  rapidly. 
When  the  facts  come  to  be  fuUy'known  and  can. 
be  estimated  justly  from  some  distance  of  time^ 
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It  will  be  admitted  that  Spaniarda.  Cubans,  and 
Americans  alike  are  entitled  to  no  small  degree 
of  praise  for  the  parts  ihey  have  played,  respect- 
ively, in  the  extremely  trying  and  delicate  busi- 
ness ol  October,  November,  and  December,  1898. 

Hon:  to  Dtai  AH  essential  qnestioDs  as  between 
"o«»(«o»rf  Spain  and  the  United  States  have 
Patriots,  been  disposed  of,  by  virtue  of  the 
plans  which  will  almost  immediately  have  re^ 
suited  in  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Spanish 
soldiers  and  civil  officiab  from  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  Philippines,  Tte  next  practical 
step  of  first  importance,  obviously,  is  the  adjust' 
ment  of  questions  that  may  arise  between  the 
United  Slates  and  the  insurgent  troops.  There 
is  everylbing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  most 
generous  and  considerate  treatment  by  this  coun- 
try of  the  men  who  have  been  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence, and  who  now  find  themselves  in  many 
if  not  in  most  cases  hungry,  ragged,  and  poor. 
It  is  for  the  best  interest  of  Cul»  tjiat  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cuban  army  of  liberation  now  re- 
miuning  in  camps  and  under  arms  disperse  rap- 
idly and  become  absorbed  in  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  life  of  the  country.  But  it  will  great- 
ly facilitate  that  dispersion,  and  also  greatly  pro 
mote  good  feeling,  if  the  United  States  advance 
money  to  pay  off  the  rank  and  61e  of  the  troops. 
Almost  exactly  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines.  Uenerons  treat- 
ment, even  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  ia  just  and 
right,  will  be  the  cheapest  policy  in  the  end.  It 
is  understood  that  the  inclusion  of  a  three-milHon- 
dollar  emergency  fund  in  the  deficiency  appi-opria- 
tion  that  was  hurriedly  passed  through  both  houses 
and  sent  to  the  conference  committee  last  month 
— a  sum  that,  according  to  the  Senate  vote,  is  to 
be  expended  at  the  President's  discretion — was 
intended  for  precisely  such  purposes,  the  Philip- 
pine situation,  however,  being  chiefly  the  one  for 
which  the  money  was  designed.  A  government 
that  has  lubricated  the  removal  of  Spaniards  by 
paying  bills  for  llieir  return  trip  to  Eurojw,  ought 
to  find  it  entirely  easy  to  win  the  licarty  con- 
fidence and  good-will  of  the  patriotic  troops  of 
Cuba,  whose  cause  we  have  es|)oiised,  and  the 
insurgents  of  the  Philippines,  whose  wrongs 
have  entitled  them  to  our  friendly  consideration. 

For  the  military  purposes  of  the 
United  Stat«s,  the  island  of  Cubabe- 
/nCuta.  comes  a  territorial  division,  coordi- 
nate wilh  those  into  which  the  United  States 
itself  is  mapped  off  and  with  tJie  new  Division 
of  the  Pacific  with  its  headquarters  at  Manila. 
The  Division  of  Cuba  has  its  headquarters  at 
Havana.      It   is   under  the  command    vt    Maj.  - 
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Gen,  John  R.  Brooke,  who  in  addition  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  is  also  charged  with  the 
duties  of  a  military  governor  of  the  island — his 
functions  as  such  being  similar  to  those  which 
were  assigned  to  General  MerriCL  when  be  was 
sent  to  the  Philippines.  Maj. -Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  who  sailed  early  in  December,  is  in  charge 
of  all  the  troops  in  the  province  of  Havana. 
The  jurisdiction  of  Maj.  -Gen.  Leonard  Wood 
overthe  east  end  of  the  island  remains  unchanged. 
In  the  province  of  Santa  Clara  Gen.  Simon  Sny- 
der commands  ;  Puerto  Principe  is  assigned  to 
Gen.  L.  H.  Carpenter  and  Pinar  del  Rio  to  Gen, 
G.  W.  Davis.  The  practical  work  of  carrying 
on  civil  administration  in  the  city  of  Havana  is 
separated  by  a  very  distinct  line  from  that  of 
General  Brooke  as  military  governor  of  the  island 
and  that  of  Genef'al  Lee  ss  immediate  command- 
er of  the  Seventh  Corps — although  both  of  these 
generals  bai>e.'thoir  headquarters  in  Havana.  It 
is  to  Maj.  Gen.  William  Ludlow  that  the  admin- 
istrative work  of  the  governorship  of  the  city 
has  Iwen  assigned,  and  the  order  of  the  War  Do. 
partment  declares  that  "he  is  charged  with  all 
that  relates  to  the  collection  and  disbursement  ol 
revenues  of  the  port  and  city,  and  to  its  [wlice, 
sanitation,  and  general  government,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
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Tht  He  ^^  ^^  '^^''  expectfld  tliat  Gen.  Fi 
Buier  cU  V.  Gruene,  who  had  been  broughl 
o/«a™™.  j^^pIj  j^^^^  jfjg  Philippines  and  as 
sigaed  to  duty  ai  Havana,  would  have  cbargu  o 
this  important  work  of  managing  the  city.  Uen 
eral  Greene  is  an  enginei^r  of  high  reputation. 
But  as  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  he 
sought  and  obtained  relief  from  active  service  in 
order  to  resume  charge  of  his  private  affairs. 
Interest  in  his  home-coming  from  Havana  to 
New  York  was  eniianced  by  the  report  that  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  had  ur^^ed  him  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  public  works  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  order  to  carry  on  tlie  caoal  im- 
provementa  al>oat  which  there  has  been  so  much 
scandal  under  the  Stale  administration  now  eX' 
piring.  General  Ludlow  is  undoubtedly  well 
fitted  to  administer  Havana,  and  all  his  fellow- 
countrymen  will  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  make 
for  himself  a  reputation  quite  as  enviable  as 
that  which  General  Wood  has  already  gained  by 
his  admirable  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  city  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  General  Ludlow  was  for- 
merly water-woiks  engineer  at  Philadelphia,  from 
which  position  President  Cleveland  called  him  to 
Washington  to  serve  as  the  engineer  member  of 
the  board  that  manages  the  affairs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Since  then  he  has  served  on  the 
lighthouse  board.  His  municipal  experience  at 
Philadelphia  and  "Washington  has  qualified  him 
for  much  of  the  business  that  will  claim  his  at- 
tention at  Havana.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  services  of  Mr.  John  McCullagh, 
who  was  made  chief  of  police  for  New  York  City 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  president  of 


the  board  of  police  commissioners,  has  been  sent 
to  Havana  to  aid  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
local  police  establishment.  Mr.  McCullagh,  after 
his  dismissal  from  his  place  as  chief  of  police  by 
the  present  Tammany  board  of  commissioners, 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Black    to  the  new 


( AppotDlfld  to  reorgaolze  the  Havana  police.) 


(Military  governor  ol  Havana  (rom  Janoary  1.) 

office  of  superintendent  of  elections  for  the 
metropolitan  district,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds,  but  which  does  not  entail  any  very  active 
duties  except  in  election  seasons. 

-  The  death  of  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia  at 

Oania'i  Washington '  on  December  1 1  was 
otaih.  Jeepty  deplored  by  those  who  have 
respected  and  admired  the  Cuban  leaders  for 
their  brave  and  persistent  efforts  to  win  tJie  inde- 
pendence of  their  island.  We  publish  elsewhere, 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  him  intimately, 
an  appreciative  article  on  General  Garcia's  career. 
He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  force  and  ability 
who  won  for  himself,  by  his  brave  deeds  and  in- 
domitable perseverance,  a  place  in  the  list  of  the 
great  Spanish -American  patriots  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  whose  work  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Spanish -speaking  colonies  was  begun  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  century  and  has  only 
now  reached  its  end.  A  few  days  before  his 
death  General  Garcia  had  joined  General  W  heeler 
and  several  gentlemen  in  New  York  in  forming 
a  Ciiban  educational  association,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  aid  worthy  young  Cubans  in  obtain- 
ing the  advantages  of  collegiate  education  in  the 
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United  Slates.  Few  persons  i-ealize  how  numer- 
ous are  the  men  of  education  in  Cnha.  who  have 
in  the  past  pursued  professional  and  liiglier 
studies  in  the  United  States ;  nor  is  it  commonly 
understood  how  influential  that  element  of  Amer- 
ican-trained Cubans  has  been  in  the  cause  of 
independence.  General  Garcia  appreciated  the 
fact  that  it  will  now  be  more  important  tjian  ever 
for  Cuba  to  have  many  young  men  and  women 
brought  to  this  country  and  trained  for  subse- 
quent careers  of  usefulness  at  home.  He  had 
gone  to  Washington  as  head  of  a  coin^nission 
representing  the  civil  and  military  organization 
of  tlie  Cuban  patriots. 

^^         The  English  at  liome  have  been  much 
ubtrai       taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  tlie 
UadtfMkip.    leadership  of  the  Liberal  party.     Sir 
William   Vernon    Harcourt    has   for  some  time 
past  been   the  party's  recognized   chief,  but  he 
has  now  resigned  from  that  position.     The  strain 
between   Sir  William    and    Lord    Rosebery  has 
been  serious  for  a  long  time,  and  tliese  two  rivals 
for  Mr,    Gladstone's  position  are  not   even    on 
speaking  terms.      Mr.  John   Morley  is  regarded 
as  the  chief  intellectual  light  of  the  party,  but  he 
has  been  a  stanch  adherent  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court.     Mr.  Henry  Asquith  is  one  of  the  most 
e£Bcient  parliamentarians,  but  he   is  objected  to 
on  the  ground  of  his  devotion  to  Lord  Roseiwry. 
So  far  as  leadership  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
(Commons    at    the    approaching    session    is    con- 
cerned, a  compromise  has  now  been  effected  by 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman. 
This  gentleman  has  had  a  parliamentary  career 
of  perhaps  thirty  years,  and   he  has  gradually 
taken  the  position  of  a  steady  party  wheel-horse, 
reliable,    esteemed,    calm    in    temperament,    and 
untouched  by  the  rivalries  of  the  more  brilliant 
men.      Sir  \ViIliam  Harcourt  is  the  greatest  po- 
litical debater  in   England,  but  he  has  too  long 
practiced  the  art  of  making  enemies  ever  to  at- 
tain his  great  ambition  to  become  prime  minister 
of    England.     The   ne:Et    general    parliamentary 
election,    unless    something   wholly    unespccted 
should    iiappen    to  precipi- 
tate an  apijcal  to  the  coun- 
try, will  not  occur  nntil  the 
year  1901.      Neither  one  of 
the  two  great  English  par- 
ties has  for  many  years  been 
at  as  low  an  ebb  as  is  Lib- 
eralism   to-day,    so    far  as 
numbei-s,  nnity,  and  imme- 
diate   prospects    are     con- 
cerned.   None  the  less,  Lib- 
eralism will  revive  to  reform 
the  House  of  Lords. 


The  celebration  of  the  Austrian  Bm- 
wJnftflfei"  peror's  fiftieth  year  on  the  throne 
passed  safely  and  quietly,  his  sub. 
jects  paying  liim  many  tributes  of  honor.  The 
Emperor's  most  notewoithy  utterance  on  that  oc- 
casion was  iiis  address  to  the  army,  to  the  loyalty 
of  which  he  looks  for  the  future  security  of  hia 
dominions-  At  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag 
last  month  the  German  Emperor  declared  his 
warm  adherence  to  the  Czar's  plan  of  a  peace 
conference,  and  avowed  the  maintenance  of  peace 
to  be  the  great  object  of  his  own  policy.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  has  spared  no  pains  to  push  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Reichstag  of  the  new  army  proposals, 
tiie  net  i-esult  of  which  will  be  the  addition  of 
from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  lliousand  more 
men  to  the  regular  standing  armv  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  war  budget  by  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  million  marks.  Next  year,  moreover,  it  is 
the  plan  to  make  another  similar  addition  to  the 
number  of  men  and  the  cost  of  army  mainte- 
nance. In  England,  wliere  there  is  also  much 
pious  talk  about  peace,  the  naval  expenditures 
have  been  enomioualy  increased.  The  Furmid. 
able,  the  largest  battleship  ever  launched,  is  rapid- 
ly approaching  completion,  and  the  programmea 
of  army  improvement,  as  well  as  of  naval  ex- 
pansion, go  on  apace.  Even  the  business  men 
of  Spain,  who  are  eager  for  what  they  call  the 
regeneration  of  the  country  and  its  delivery  from 
militarism  and  politicians,  have  advocated  in  their 
recent  conference  of  chambers  of  commerce 
at  Saragossa  the  eslablishment  of  compulsory 
mihtary  service  on  the  plan  of  all  the  great 
continental  powers. 

Russia  and  K"^^'*'  according  to  reports,  has  sue- 
(A.p.aw     ceeded  in  selhng  to  the  Chinese  em- 

Cmfsrinu.  ^j^^  j^^jf  ^  mjnjon  rifl^-g  of  a  pattern 
that  the  Russian  army  is  discarding  as  obsolete  ; 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  to  provide  the  whole  Russian  army 
with  new  rifles  of  long  range,  small  caliber,  and 
high  power.  All  the  continental  powers — and 
the  Russians  foremost  of  all — have  been  disposed 
to  utilize  sucli  lessons  as  might  be  learned  from 
recent  campaigns.  Tlie  Czar  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  stop  Russian  military  preparations  while 
preparing  for  his  international  peace  conference 
for  devising  ways  to  check  the  growth  of  militar- 
ism. Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  contributes  to  this 
number  a  very  interesting  character  sketch  of 
the  young  Czar,  with  whom  he  has  lately  had 
personal  interviews,  is  not  only  convinced  of  the 
absolute  sincerity  of  the  Czar's  desire  to  promote 
the  cause  of  jwaee,  but  is  also  persuaded  of  the 
great  practical  utility  of  the  Russian  ideas  which 
have  led  to  the  call  for  the  conference.      It  is  not 
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expected  that  the  conference  will  do  anything 
more  radical  than  to  devise  a  way  to  limit  the 
further  growth  of  military  budgets  for  a  fixed 
term.  In  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
large  regular  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  . 
of  money  spent  each  year  by  Europe  for  the  sup- 
port of  armies  an<l  navies.  It  is  argued  that  if 
nothing  is  done  to  check  the  tendency  this  in- 
crease will  go  on.  The  Czar  would  secure  an 
agreement  among  the  nations  that  for  Ave  years 
they  would  not  add  anything  to  the  burdens  of 
mihUrism  that  their  peoples  are  already  carry- 
ing. This  might  prove  a  beginning  which  would, 
as  a  result  of  future  agreements,  lead  to  steps 
toward  gi-adual  disarmament. 

Mr.  Stead  is  of  opinion  that  the  peo- 
andfiK  pie  of  the  United  States  and  England 
CoK/trtnce.  nijgjjt  exert  &  Well-nigh  decisive  in- 
fluence in  making  this  proposed  conference  a 
real  success.  To  the  argument  that  the  United 
States  should  play  a  prominent  part  in  that  con- 
ference  it  may  be  said  that  the  situation  to  which 
the  Czar  addressed  his  famous  peace  manifesto  is 
purely  and  strictly  a  European  situation.  The 
United  States  is  in  no  sense  a  military  power. 
This  country  holds  itself  responsible  in  a  general 
way  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  west- 
ern hemispbei-e.  In  its  capacity  as  responsible 
guardian  of  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  world  it 
has  just  accomplished  successfully  a  piece  of 
police  work  that  required  the  use  of  force  in  tlie 
West  Indies.     Bui  the  United  States  lias  suo- 
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getting  almost  all  of  the  republics  of 
hemisphere  to  give  their  approval 
to  a  plan  for  the  arbitration  of  differences  be- 
tween nations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it 
has  been  the  cardinal  point  in  American  policy 
for  almost  a  century  to  promote  a  condition  of 
things  in  our  part  of  the  planet  that  should  make 
it  possible  to  avoid  the  military  burdens  which 
Europe  has  always  borne.  But  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  have  singly  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  certain  principles  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  it  lias  belonged  to  the  con- 
cert of  Europe  to  deal  with  matters  of  common 
interest  and  concern  in  Europe  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  true  that  the  in- 
vitation to  the  Czar's  conference  was  a  general 
one  ;  and  the  United  States  ought  to  be  well 
represented,  by  men  instructed  to  express  Ameri- 
ca's great  de.sii-e  that  the  European  people  should 
find  it  feasible  to  rid  themselves  of  so  oppressive 
a  system.  This  country  will  have  to  increase  its 
army,  undoubtedly,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of 
our  having  a  military  establishment  much  more 
extensive  than  those  of  such  minute  European 
powers  as  Roumania,  Servia,  or  Bulgaria.  With 
our  immense  trade,  our  outlying  islands,  and 
our  extensive  seacoasi,  we  shall,  of  course,  in- 
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creace  from  time  to  time  the  size  and  efficiency  of 
our  navy  ;  but  we  shall  not  enter  upon  any  policy 


will  affect  in  any  manner  the 
quCBtions  of  European  policy  that  it  is  proposed 
to  discuss  at  the  Czar's  conference.  .'Something, 
of  course,  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  fixing 
arbitrary  limits  to  the  extent  of  European  mili- 
tary preparation,  but  in  the  long  run  the  cause 
of  peace  is  to  be  promoted  most  effectually, 
first  by  the  final  adjustment  of  those  unsettled 
questions  which  threaten  the  peace  of  naliona — 
Alsace-Lorraine,  for  example — and,  second,  by 
an  increased  use  of  such  means  as  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

France  liaa  experienced  a  good  dual 
/■"sM  ^^  unhappiness  in  the  year  1 1S98,  but 
some  of  the  events  that  have  most 
humiliated  and  dislieartened  the  majority  of  the 
French  people  have  in  fact  made  for  the  security 
of  the  republic.  Thus  the  decision  by  tlie  Court 
of  Cassation  that  the  Dreyfus  case  should  bo  re- 
opened, and  the  subsequent  decision  that  has 
made  it  certain  that  Colonel  Picijuart  (whose 
crime  consisted  in  believing  that  Dreyfus  was 
innocent)  should  not  be  made  the  victim  of  court- 
martials  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  have  been 


very  unpopular  in  France  and  have  gone  against 
the  weight  of  current  prejudice.  Nevertheless, 
Cliey  may  be  said  to  have  saved  the  republic.  It 
matters  comparatively  little  whether — as  a  result 
of  a  fair  judicial  review  of  the  proceedings  under 
which  he  had  been  convicted — Dreyfus  should 
be  found  guilty  or  found  innocent ;  but  it  mat- 
ters profoundly  whether  or  not  any  man  in 
France,  civilian  or  soldier,  can  be  condemned 
and  punished  without  a  chance  to  defend  him- 
self and  without  even  knowing  the  precise  na- 
ture of  his  offense  or  the  character  or  source  of 
the  evidence  against  him.  The  Dreyfus  case  has 
shaken  France  profoundly.  Rut  the  real  crisis 
was  passed  when  the  righteous  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  was  maiie  and  acquiesced  in. 
The  present  prime  minister  and  cabinet,  while 
holding  still  to  the  prevailing  French  opinion  that 
Dreyfus  is  guilty,  stand  firmly  upon  the  principle 
thai  civil  authority  is  superior  even  to  the  army 
in  France.  That  principle  having  triumphed, 
the  further  history  of  the  Dreyfus  matter  may 
indeed  be  interesting;  but  the  question  of  vital 
importance  has  already  been  settled.  Thus  France 
enters  upon  the  new  year  with  the  increased 
strength  that  comes  from  a  hard  won  moral  vic- 
tory. In  some  points  of  foreign  policy  France 
has  also  been  much  irritated  and  humiliated  in 
the  year  now  passed  ;  but  far  from  being  the 
loser  for  having  yielded  to  England  on  the  Fa- 
shoda  question,  France  has  escaped  a  great  dan- 
ger. There  was  no  practical  chance  to  establish 
a  post  at  Faahoda  or  anywhere  in  that  region  of 
the  upper  Nile  that  France  could  have  main- 
tained advantageously. 


{Qreat  Brlt&in'g  nmbaBBador  n 
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De  LesBepB  and  biB  work  "  miKht  j'et  pranonnce  for  Tra 

Havinff  settled  the  West  Africa  dU- 


Dlplontacjl'" 


.  pute  with  England  earlier  in  the 
year  and  having  yielded  the  Faahoda 
contention,  French  diplomacy  should  now  face 
about  and  cultivate  the  best  possible  relations 
wilh  England,  with  a  view  to  some  substantial 
help  and  support  at  other  points.  The  French 
have  a  great  sphere  in  their  own  conceded  Afri- 
can territories.  They  ought  to  find  more  profit  in 
a  policy  of  friendliness  toward  England  Chan  in 
what  Sir  Edmund  Monson  has  called  the  policy 
of  "  pin-pricks."  SirEilnmnd,  who  is  now  Brit- 
ish ambassador  at  Paris, 
ago — on  the  occasion  of 
association  of  British  merchants 
make  a  speech  on  the  lines  of  what  he  called 
"the  new  diplomacy,"  which  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist in  saying  exactly  what  you  mean,  withoul 
any  of  those  circumlocutions  and  grandiloqi 
paraphrases  that  used  to  pass  for  the  correct 
thing  in  the  discussion  of  affairs  lietween  nations. 
Sir  Edmund  gave  credit  to  the  Americans  for 
originating  this  new  method  of  diplomacy,  hav' 
ing  in  mind,  evidently,  the  presence  of  the  Ai 
can  peace  commissioners  in  Paris  at  that  time, 
and  the  somewiiat  peremptory  manner  in  wliich 
they  were  meeting  the  tedious  argument  of  the 
Spanish  commissioners.  Sir  Edmund's  8|)eech 
discussed  without  reserve  the  questions  recently 
at  issue  between  France  and  England,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Fashodft  incident.  It  irritated  the 
French  press  to  a  high  degree 


The  events  of  the 

Amtl^„.  >■*'*'■  ^^^^  ^*'« 
subjected  the  Eu- 
ropean alliances  to  a  good 
deal  of  strain,  so  that  it  is 
somewhat  freely  predicted 
that  the  coming  year  may 
witness  some  changes.  There 
is  reason  to  think  tha(  the 
French  people  are  not  alto- 
gether happy  in  their  Russian 
alliance,  while  neither  Italy 
nor  Austria  finds  abiding  con- 
tentment in  the  alliance  with 
Germany.  Italy  lias  found  it 
exceedingly  expensive  to 
maintain  the  military  and  na- 
val establishments  that  tike 
terms  of  the  triple  alliance 
require,  while  Austria  for  its 
part  has  been  deeply  offended 
by  certain  German  domestic 
policies  over  which  a  bitter 
controversy  has  arisen.  It  has 
.  ib  Biypt.)  long  been  the  general  policy 

of  Germany  to  assimilate  all 
elements  of  population  as  rapidly  as  possible,  no 
niatl,er  how  arbitrary  the  methods  used  ;  and  of 
Prussia  it  is  particularly  true  that  it  has  been  the 
programme  to  Prussianize  every  locality  coming 
under  the  national  jurisdiction.  "Within  the  past 
year,  however,  the  policy  has  been  enforced  in  a 
more  arbitrary  manner  than  ever  before.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  policy  the  expulsion  of  aliens  has 
been  proceeding  by  wholesale.  A  great  many 
Banes  have  resided  in  those  Schleswig-Holstein 
districts  of  Prussia  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Denmark,  and  hundreds  of  these  Danes  have* 
itured  several  weeks  lately  been  driven  across  the  line  into  their  own 
banquet  given  by  an      country  in  spite  of  protests  from  Copenhagen. 
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(Wbo«e  resIgnstloD  has  been  annouiiced.) 

By  virtue  of  a  similar  policy  a  great  number  ot 
subjects  of  Austria— 'Polish  and  of  other  races — 
liave  been  expelled  from  German  soil  as  a  part  of 
the  scheme  of  colonizing  the  frontif^r  with  Ger- 
mans and  thus  strengthening  the  nation  and  pre- 
paring it  for  further  territonal  encroach  men  is  at 
such  future  times  as  may  prove  opportune.  It 
is  not  strange  that  the  Austrian  Government,  as 
well  as  the  Austrian  press,  should  resent  these 
methods  as  unneighborly  and  out  of  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  intimate  alliance  that  has 
existed  for  many  years  between  Germany  and 
Austria,  The  irritation  on  the  part  of  j^ustria 
is  not  diminished  hy  the  fact  of  the  great  influ- 
ence of  Germany  in  the  Turkish  empire,  aa  illus- 
trated in  many  ways  during  the  German  Em- 
peror's recent  visit  to  tho  Sultan  and  Palestine. 
Germany  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  deliberate 
plan  of  growth  toward  the  southeast,  and  this 
can  hardly  mean  anything  else  except  the  inten- 
tion some  day  to  aunex  parts  of  Austria. 

The  year  18'JS,  white  registering 
Eaucatianai  many  substantial  advances  in  the 
Lmnera.  great  work  of  American  education, 
with  tokens  ot  increased  liberality  from  private 
as  well  as  public  treasuries  for  the  maintimance 
of  schools,  libraries,  and  kindred  agencies  of  civ- 


(Who  tuu  »oc«pt«d  the  preeldency  ot  Oberlln  College.) 

ilization,  has  also  been  marked  by  an  unusual 
number  of  vacancies  or  changes  in  conspicuous 
fiducational  posts.  In  November  came  the  an- 
nouncement that  President  Timothy  Dwight  is 
about  to  give  up  his  eminently  useful  and  suc- 
cessful work  as  president  of  Vale  University, 
on  the  ground  that  a  younger  man  should  now 
lake  the  helm.  Earlier  in  the  year  President 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews  left  Brown  University, 
tor  the  upbuilding  ol  which  his  energetic  ad- 
ministration had  accomplished  such  wonders,  in 
order  to  assume  the  more  arduous  Ia.sk  of  the 
su peri n tendency  of  the  school  system  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Andrews,  after  difficulties  that  would  have 
discouraged  a  less  resolute  man,  seems  to  have 
secured  the  school  board's  indorsement  of  liis 
policy  for  the  maintenance  of  strict  merit  prin- 
ciples in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  presi- 
dency of  f)berlin  f'ollege,  which  has  Iwen  for 
some  time  vacant,  has  now  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  tlie  Rev,  Dr.  John  Henry"  Bar- 
rows. Dr.  RarrowE,  who  wa;;  already  well  known 
throughout  this  country,  gained  for  himself 
an  international  reputation  and  acquaintance 
through  tlio  prominent  part  taken  by  him  in 
the  world's  congress  of  religions  five  yeai-s  ago. 
Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  travel, 
study,    and    authorship,    and    his    writings   and 
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lectures  upon  Oriental  religions  and  kiriHred 
subjects  have  had  much  success.  .The  pi'esidency 
of  Amherst  College  has  been  'left  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  PreEi<.lent  Merrill  E.  Gates,  who  is 
spending  a  year  or  two  in  Europe. 


contrary,  Dr,  Abbott  is  only  a  little  beyond  sixty, 
and  at  the  very  height  of  his  power  Co  inspire 
the  Bcntiinenis  and  guide  the  opinions  of  his 
countrymen.  His  strength,  however,  is  not  equal 
to  the  multiplicity  of  the  responsibilities  he  has 
been  carrying  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  he 
has  now  decided  to  give  up  the  pastorate  of 
Plymouth  Church.  His  wider  audience  will  claim 
his  more  undivided  attention,  and  thus  the  coun- 
try may  hope  to  gain  something  where  Plymouth 
church  loses.  It  will  be  hard  for  Plymouth 
Church,  however,  to  find  leaders  tor  its  second 
half  century  who  can  maintain  the  eminence  that 
its  pulpit  and  platform  have  steadily  occupied 
under  Beecher  and  Abbott. 

The  winter  has  opened  with  excep- 
obitiiars  tioually  bad  weather,  with  the  result  of 
**'  many  deaths  from  pneumonia,  grippe, 
and  kindred  causes.  Among  the  prominent  men 
who  have  succumbed  to  pneumonia  are  to  be 
named  General  Garcia  and  ex-Senator  Calvin  S, 
Brice.  Mr.  Brice  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  of  the  typical  Americans  who  in 
this  generation  have  come  into  the  control  of 
gi-eat  enterprises  and  amassed  large  fortunes 
through  sheer  ability,  quickness  of  wit,  and  au- 
dacity. His  career  was  wonderful  in  the  variety 
and  pictiiresqueness  of  its  incidents.  When  he 
chose  to  turn  to  politics  he  readily  took  high 
rank  in  the  Democratic  party.  The  most  distin- 
cuished  foreign  name  in  our  list  is  that  of  Wil- 
liam Black,  the  Bntish  novelist. 


Dr.  Li/man    One  of  the  great  educational 
Abbottand    ^  religious  institutions  of  this  com 
,"  for  half  a  century  has  been  Ply 


falpi 


ell 


otith  Church  of  Brooklyn.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
was  succeeded  in  tiie  pastorate  of  that  church  by 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  Dr.  Abbott  had  been  Mr. 
Beecher's  associate  and  afterwanl  his  successor  in 
the  editorial  chair  of  the  Clirisliun  Uniuii  (now  the 
Outlook).  For  ten  years  he  has  performed  double 
duty  by  serving  as  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church 
while  remaining  senior  editor  of  the  Oulhxik. 
Besides  tilling  these  two  positions  with  great 
ability  and  acceptance,  Dr.  Abbott  has  been  con^ 
stantly  producing  Iwoks,  delivering  lectures,  and 
participating  actively  in  important  public  move- 
ments. He  has  accomplished  such  prodigies  of  ' 
useful  work  since  his  entrance  upon  the  ministry 
almost  forty  years  ago  that  many  people  who 
know  him  only  by  reputation  have  the  impression 
that  he  is  a  man  of  advanced   years.      On  the 
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THE  UNITED 


ovemher  31. — The  request  of  the  Spanish  peace  corn- 
's at  Paris  for  arlritration  uf  the  third  article 
of  the  protocol  Is  declined  liy  the  American  eommisnioD- 
era.  who  make  a  formal  offer  of  130,000.000  tor  Che  Phil- 
ippinas  and  allow  one  week  for  discuHsioD  of  the  propo- 
sition. 

November  32. — Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  witness 
before  the  war  investigating  commissicm  In  New  York 
City,  pointing  out  defects  in  the  military  system. 

November  23.— The  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  of 
the  Second  Army  Corps,  consinting  of  the  Third  New 
Jersey.  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania,  and  Two  Hundred  and 
Second  New  York  Keglmentts  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen. 
W.  C.  Oates  and  now  at  Athens,  (ia,,  is  ordered  to  em- 
bark at  Savannah  to  occupy  Piiiar  del  Hlo,  Mariel,  and 
Giiauajay.  Cuba. 

November  34. — General  Blanco  accepts  the  resignation 

of  the  members  of  the  Cuban  colonial  government 

General  Wood  liwuett  an  order  prohibiting  gambling  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

November  25. — General  Wood  appoints  Setlor  Bacardi, 

a  Cuban  civilian,  mayor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba Four 

companies  of  United  States  volunteer  engineers  land  at 
Marianao  Beach,  near  Havana. 

November  36.— General  Blanco  resigns  as  Governor- 
General  of  Cuba  and  is  succeeded  by  (ieneral  Castal- 
lanos General  Butler,  of  the  Cuban  evacuation  com- 
mission, reports  to  President  McKinley  on  co::'Jitions  in 
Cuba — General  Wood  cominlHHionH  judicial  officers  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

November  28. — The  Spanish  peace  commisslonerB  at 
Paris  announce  the  acceptance  by  their  government  of 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  United  States ;  the  secre- 
taries are  directed  la  prepare  a  treaty. 

November  29. -The  comiuission  investigating  the  con- 
duct ot  tlie  war  begins  taking  testimouy  In  Boston. 

November  80. — The  American  and  Spanish  pence  com- 
missioners in  Paris  reach  an  agreement  on  the  first  (our 
articles  of  a  treaty. 

December  1.— President  McKinley  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure, from  available  funds,  of  #50,000  for  cleaning 
the  city  of  Havana. 

December  2.— The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  appointed  liy  Genernl  Wood  are  form- 
ally installed  in  office  ;  the  United  Stjites  Is  recogni?'.ed 

as  the  supreme  power  iu  the  province The  eommls- 

sion   investigating  the  War  Department  resumes  its 

Hessions  in  Washington A  division  of  the  Seventh 

Army  Corps,  under  conininnd  of  General  Williston,  is 

ordered  to  proceed  from  Savannah,  Ga„  to  Havana 

President  McKinley  receives  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  Cuban  Assembly  to  treat  with  him. 

Deeemljer  3.— American  officials  begin  the  work  of 
cleaning  the  streets  of  Havana, 

December  6. — General  Henry  succeeds  General  Brooke 
as  military  commander  In  Porto  Rico General  Car- 


penter, American  commander  In  Puerto  Principe,  Cuba, 
suppresses  the  stamp  duties,  appoints  a  special  collect- 
or of  taxes,  and  removes  the  civil  governor  of  tbe  prov- 
ince...The  United  States  cruiser  Rulctgh  is  ordered 
home  from  Manila. 

December  6. — About  3,000  Spanish  troops  sail  from 
Havana  for  Spain  ;  several  towns  in  the  province  ot 
Havana  are  evacuated Orders  are  issued  for  the  es- 
tablishment at  Havana  of  the  Hrst  United  SlAtes  garri- 
son, to  consist  of  the  Eighth  and  Tenth  Infantry. 

December  T. — The  cruiser  Hew  I'ork  enters  the  harbor 

of  Havana Armed  Cubans  make  a  demonstration  at 

a  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  Maceo  at  Santiago. 

December  10.— The  American  and  Spanish  c 
sioners  at  Paris  sign  the  treaty  of  peftce. 


(Who  was  recently  released  fromaSpantah  prison  anil  Is  now 
in  this  cnuiitry  cooperating  with  I  he  Cuban  cammlsslon  at 
WMHliIngton.) 

December  11. — A  riot  in  Havana,  arising  from  an  at- 
tempt to  close  a  theater  bec«use  ot  General  Garcia'9 

death,  results  in  the  killing  of  3  Cubans The  First 

North  Carolina  Volunteers  arrive  in  Hiivana. 

Decemlier  12.— Major-General  Ludlow  is  appointed 
first  uiilitary  and  civil  governor  of  Havana. 
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December   18.— Major-General   Brooke   is   appointed 

military  and  civil  governor  of  Cuba Gen.  Fitzbugh 

Lee  arrives  at  Havana President  Mc  Kin  ley' a  orders 

establishing  a  cUBtomH  distnct  and  port  reflations 
for  Cuba  are  publlsbed. 

December  14.— The  battleship  Texas  utiAs  from  Hamp- 
ton Roada  for  Havana. 

December  IS.— Spain  agrees  to  pay  the  January  oon- 
pon  on  the  Cuban  debt.... The  cruiser  BrooMj/H sails 
for  Havana. 

Decem1>er  IS,— The  American  peace  commissioneTS 
leave  Paris  ;  Agoncillo,  the  agent  of  Aguinaldo,  files  a 
protest  against  the  peace  treaty  ivith  the  commissioners. 

December  18.— The  Spanish  peace  commissioners  ap- 
rive  at  Madrid. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 
December  5.— The  closing  senslon  of  the  Fltty-aftb 
Congress  begins  with  the  reading  of  President  McEin- 
ley's  annual  message  in  liotb  branches. 

December  6, — PreHident  McKinley  transmits  the  re- 
port and  bills  drawn  up  by  the  conimisslon  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hawaii The  army  and  navy  deBciency 

appropriation  bill  Is  reported  in  .the  House. 

December  7.— The  House,   by  a  vot*  of  119  to  101, 
Daases  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  "scalping"  of  railroad 
tickets. 
December   8.— The  Senate  takes   up  the  Nicaragua 

Canal  bill The   House  pas.tes  the  urgent  deficiency 

appropriation  bill,  providing  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  army  and  navy. 

December  12,— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.), 
in  charge  of  Che  Nicaragua  Canal  bill,  accepts  an  amend- 
ment to  the  neutrality  section  inserting  the  words  "ex- 
cept as  to  nations  at  war  with  the  United  States" In 

the  House  Mr.  Hepburn  (Kep.,  Iowa)  introduces  a  bill 
appropriating  (140,000,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  and  authorizing  the  President  to  pur- 
chase such  land  as  may  be  necessary,  so  that  the  United 
States  shall  absolutely  own  and  control  such  canal. 

December  13.— The  Senat«  pasBes  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  sit«  for  a  Supreme  Court  building — The 
Houae  passes  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill. 

December  14.— The  Senate  continues  debate  of  the 
Kicaragua  Canal  bill, 

December  1.V— The  Senate  pansesihe  urgent  deflclency 
^propriatlon  bill  for  the  immediate  ne^s  of  the  army 

and  navy The  Houste  passes  the  pension  appropriation 

bill 

December  16.— The  House  passes  a  bill  W  extend  the 
customs  and  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  over 
Hawaii  and  defeats  the  bill  providing  for  an  American 
international  bank. 

December  IT.— The  House  passes  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill. 

DeceraWr  IB.- In  the  Senate  Mr.  O.  H.  Piatt  (Bep., 
Conn.)  defends  the  right  of  the  I'nited  States  to  hold 
territory  under  any  furm  of  government  it  pleases. 

December  20.— The  Senate  agrees  to  the  House  reso- 
lutiou  for  a  recess  from  December  31,  ISIW,  to  January 
4.18B9. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT -AMERICAN. 
November  31.— Governor  Tanner,  iif  Illinois,  issues  a 
proclamation  placing  the  town  of  Pana  under  martial 
tow. 


November  33.- Rear  Admiral  Joseph  N.  Miller,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  placed  on  the  retired  list,  having  reached  the  age 

limit The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  declares  the 

anti-tick et-scalping  law  unconstitutional. 

November  26. —The  United  States  Iwttleship  IFfsctm- 
siB  is  launched  at  San  Francisco. 

November  80.— On  receipt  of  the  report  of  special 
counsel  on  the  canal  investigation,  Governor  Black,  of 
New  York,  requests  the  Attomey-Genentl  to  begin 
criminal  proceedings  against  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  Aid  ridge  and  State  Engineer  Adams. 

December  1.— Governor  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  is  indicted 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Macoupin  County  for  omission  of 
duty  and  malfeasance  in  office  in  connection  with  the 
Virden  coal  miners'  riots  on  Octoljer  12. ...The  New 
York  City  Board  of  Estimate  appropriates  WOO.OOO  for 
preliminary  surveys  for  two  new  East  Kiver  bridges. 

December  3.— Governor  Black,  of  New  York,  sus- 
pends Superintendent  of  Public  Works  Aldridge  from 
ofllce  [lending  proceedings  in  the  courts. 

December  6.— Sevent«en  Massachusetts  cities  bold 
elections ;  in  a  majority  of  cases  independent  candidates 

win  on  local  issues The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  orders 

the  books  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  be  produced 
In  an  investigation  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  court's 

December  T. — James  G.  Woodward,  a  printer  In  the 
employ  of  the  Atlanta  JottriKit,   Is  elected   mayor  of 
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Atlanta,  defeating  Eilmund   W.  Martin,  a  iirouiinent 

lawyer Mass-nieetiugsftre  held  in  Chitago  Co  protest 

aguinst  the  exteneion  of  srreet-railroad  tranchiiieH  fur 

fifty  years The  brewersof  the  couu try  organize  ad 

agitation  for  ihe  repeal  o(  tbe  war  tax  on  beer. 


December  8.— The  Democratic  majority  of  the  Ala- 
bama Axnenibly  declare  for  a  conHtitutional  conven- 
tion  The  United  Stiil<is  Government  purchanea  at 

private  Hale  the  l-ookout  Point  property  near  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

December  10.— A  caucilH  of  the  Democratic  memijiTS 
of  the  HoUHe  of  Bepresentfltlvea  declares  the  action  of 
a  Democratic  caucus  binding  on  all  who  [tarticipate, 
with  certain  quallflcations  and  restrictions. 

December  14. — Presi<lent  McKinley  makes  a  notable 
address  before  the  Georgia  Legislature  at  Atlanta. 

December  15.  —President  McKinley  Hpeaks  twice  In 
connection  with  the  peace  jubilee  exercises  nt  Atlanta, 

Ga The  National  Civil  Service  Keforiii  League  meets 

in  Baltimore The  Alabama  Legislature  votes  to  sub- 
mit to  the  people  in  July,  1899,  the  question  of  calling 
a  constitntional  convention. 

December  17. — President  McKinley  speaks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  territorial  expanKloii  at  Savannah. 

December  20. — President  McKinley  returns  to  Wash- 
ington. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT-FOREION. 

Noveml)er  as,— Colonel  Picqunrt  is  exaniiuecl  l)efore 
the  Court  of  Cassation. . .  .Signor  Vacclielli,  Miiii-^ter  of 
Italian  t'innncf,  makes  his  budget  statement  to  the 
Chamber  In  Home. 

Xovember  W.— General  Zurlinilen,  as  tnililiiry  gov- 
ernor of  Parin,  signs  an  onier  for  the  court-mart  inl  of 
Colonel  Picquart  on  charges  of  forgery  and  using  forged 
documents  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case. 

NoTember38.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votcB 


to  sustain  the  policy  of  the  government  in  the  case  of 
Colonel  Picquart. 

November  30.— Premier  BanfTy,  of  Hungary,  agrees 
to  a  provihional  Au-stro-Hungarian  Aumjleleh  —  A 
plot  to  assassinate  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  is 
discovered. 

December  1. — President  Alfaro,  of  Ecuador,  assumes 
a  dictatorship  over  the  country. 

December  2.— By  n  vote  of  348  to  338  In  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  ministry  of  Premier  Dnpny 
Is  defeated  on  n  question  concerning  the  election  of 
senators  —  Kmperor  Fmncis  Joseph's  semi-centennial 
Jubilee  is  observed  throughout  Austria. 

Decemt>er  4.— President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  ap- 
points a  new  cabinet. 

Decemlier  S-— At  the  opening  session  of  the  (ierman 
Reichstag  a  budget  providing  for  an  Increaae  In  the 
army  is  submitted. 

Decemlier8.—The  Conrtof  Cassation  at  Paris  orders 
a  stay  of  proceedings  In  the  Plcquarl.  court-martial. 

December  6.— Dr.  Ssilagyi  resigns  the  presidency  of 
the  lower  bouse  of  the  Hungarian  Diet. 

December  13.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ex- 
presses coDfldence  in  the  government  by  a  vot«  of  463 


December  13.— The  resignation  of  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt  as  leader  of  the  British  Liberal  party  Is  an- 
nounced. 

December  IS.— M.  MUUer  Is  elected  president  of  the 

Swiss  Confederation A  warrant  is  Issueil  In  Paris 

for  the  arrest  of  Count  Ferdinand  KsCerhazy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dreyfus  cnae The  French  Chamber  of 

Deputies  adoptJ<  the  bill  loaning  300.000.000  francs  for 
the  construction  of  Indo-Chinese  railroads. 

December  19. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  again 
votes  to  sustain  the  government  in  the  Dreyfus  case. . . . 
A  German  artist  is  sentenced  to  six  months'  impriwm- 
ment  tor  caricaturing  the  Emperor's  journey. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
November  31.— A  commercial  treaty  is  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Italy. 
Norember  34.— The  European  nations  are  represented 

in  an  aDti-anarcbiat  conCerence  at  Hume Italy  uends 

an  nitimattun  to  Ibe  Sultan  ot  Morocco  concerning  the 
it  of  Italian  proU-gi'S. 


es  and  had  several 
confereDcea  with  Preaident  McKlnley  and  Secretary  Hay 
on  the  Bnbject  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.) 

No\'einber  35.  —  The  Antjlu-Anifriean  commlsBlon 
cloeeti  the  hesriog  of  teatiinony  in  tlie  Bering  Sea  case. 

November  Sfl.— Marinea  are  landed  at  Tien-tain, 
China,  from  the  United  States  cruiser  Biiston  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  American  leKntion  nt  Pelcliii; 

United   Rtat«B  Minister  Straua  obtains  from   the 

Turltish  Government  the  concession  of  traveling  pet^ 
mits  for  Americans  in  tbe  interior  of  Asia  Minor — 
President  Iglesias.  of  Costa  Rica,  confers  with  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  Secretary  Hay  on  the  altitude  of 
Coata  Kica  toward  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 

November  28.— Premier  Von  Tiiun-HoheiiHtein,  of 
Austria,  declares  in  the  Reiclisrath  tbnt  Austria  haa 
protested  against  the  expulsion  of  Aiistrians  from 
Prussia  and  will  adopt  retaliatory  meosure-s  if  neces- 
Bftry. 

November  30.— The  union  o(  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  Salvador,  known  a.*  tbe  Unittd  Stales  of  Central 
America,  is  formally  dissolved,  owing  to  failure  to  sup- 
press a  revolution  in  Salvador. 

December  1.— The  French  Government  issues  a  decree 
ffirbidding  the  importation  of  fruit  and  plants  from  the 
United  States. 


December !).— Nicaragua  issues  a  decree  resuming  her 
full  sovereignty,  the  federation  known  as  the  Unlt«d 
States  of  Central  America  having  collapsed, 

December  6, — At  a  banquet  of  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Paris  Sir  Edmund  Monaon,  the  British 
nmbaasador,  warns  tbe  French  Government  against  a 

policy  calculated  to  irritate  Great  Britain France 

demands  of  China  the  release  of  a  French  missionary. 

December  8.— Joseph  Chamljerlain,  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  a  speech  advcKates  alliances 
with  Giermany,  Russia,  and  the  United  States, 

December  9. — M.  de  Ciiers,  the  new  Russian  minister 
to  China,  presents  his  credentials  to  the  Emperor,  de- 
clining to  recognize  the  Dowager  Empress, 

December  12— In  tbe  German  Reichstag  members  of 
the  government  express  hopes  for  the  apeedy  conclusion 
ot  an  "economic  peace"  with  the  United  StaCea. 

December  Ifl.— Prince  von  Lichtenstein,  Auatro-Hun- 

garian  ambassador  to  Russia,  resigns In  the  Italian 

Chamber  of  Deputies  the  existence  ot  an  agreement  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Italy  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  atatus  quo  in  Africa  is  asserted,  and  not  denied  by 
the  government. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

November  21, —Gen,  Ruiz  Rivera,  the  Cuban  patriot. 

Is  released  from  the  Spanish  prison  at  Barcelona 

Star  Pointer,  believed  to  bf  the  fastestoharness  horae 
in  the  world,  is  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  City  for 
«l!>,O0O. 

November  33,— The  Baldwin  Hotel  and  Theater  in 
San  Francisco  are  burned,  with  a  loss  of  several  lives 
and  damage  to  the  amount  of  |l,5OD,0G0. 

November  24,— The  United  States  battleships  Iowa 

and   Oregon  arrive  at  Montevideo,   Uruguay In  a 

street  light  at  AuniaCon,  Ala,,  a  negro  soldier  of  tbe 
Third  Alabama  Regiment  is  killed  and  two  others  fa- 
tally shot. 

November  27,— A  heavy  snow-storm  and  high  gales  of 
wind  cause  the  loss  of  many  vessels  along  the  New 
England  coast ;  in  Boston  harbor  35  vessels  are  aunk 
or  driven  ashore :  tbe  steamer  Portland  founders  off 
Cape  Cod,  and  ail  on  board  (about  1  IS  persons}  are  lost ; 
many  other  lives  are  lost  up  and  down  the  coast ;  rail- 
road travel  is  almost  suspended  in  New  England. 

November  39. — General  Kitchener  propoees  a  public 
subscription  of  1500,000  to  fonnd  a  Gordon  memorial 
college  at  Khartoun^,  and  obtains  the  support  of  many 
prominent  persons  in  Great  Britain. 

Decemtier  1.— A  mass-meeting  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity students  adopts  resolutions  for  the  abolition  of  haz- 
ing  Thirty-seven  lives  are  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 

British  steamer  Clan  Drunimoiid  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Decemi«r  4.— A  Are  in  a  sixteen-story  building  on 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  does  damage  to  the  amount 
of  »T50,000. 

December  5.— Fifteen  women  and  girls  are  killed  by 
jumping  from  the  windows  of  a  burning  factory  in 
Vilna,  Russia. 

December  7.— The  former  president  of  the  Keystone 
National  Bank  in  Philadelphia  pleads  guilty  to  indict- 
ments found  against  him  in  18B1  for  misuse  of  funds. 

December  8. — Henri  Lavedon  is  elected  a  member  of 
tlie  French  Academy. 
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December  13.— The  Americao  Federation  o(  Labor 
meets  in  KHDsas  City,  Mo. 

I)eceml>er  13. — The  corporation  of  Yale  University  ac- 
cepts the  resignation  ot  President  Dwinht  snd  eulo- 

giKee  hlsserviceii The  collapse  of  a  great  tAok  erected 

for  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York  City 
causes  several  deaths  and  a  very  large  property  lowi. 

December  15.— The  offlcers  of  the  Mormon  Church  at 
Salt  Luke  City,  t'tah,  advertise  an  issne  of  #600,000 
eleven-year  6-|)er-ceDt.  gold  bonds. 

December  IT.— The  battleships  Oregon  and  Iowa  reach 
Valparaiso,  (^hile. 

OBITUARY. 

November  21.— Sir  John  Fowler,  ongineer-ln-ctitet  of 
the  Forth  Bridge,  81. 

Novemljer  8+.— Prof,  George  James  Allman,  F.B.S., 
ot  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  86 Theodore  Sedg- 
wick Fay,  formerly  American  minister  to  Switzerland, 
91.... Col.  Henry  Ijee.  of  Brookllne,  Mass.,  81. 

November  35.— Gen.  Andrew  T.  McReynolds,  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  91. 

November  ST.- I-:dwin  Dunkin,  the  British  astron- 
omer, 73 Charles  W.  Couldock,  a  veteran  actor,  88. 

November  38.— Mrs.  Mary  Haweis,  an  English  wom- 
an well  knowu  in  philanthropic,  artistic,  and  Ut«rary 

December  2,^Ei-CQnj{re»iiniaii  Barnes  Compton,  of 
.  Maryland,  68. ...Prof.   Edward  Olmstead,  oC  Wilton, 

December  6.— Judge  William  H.  RoliertMto,  a  well- 
known  Republican  politician  of  Westchester  County, 

N.  Y.,  TS Ex-Senator  Hugues  Marie  Henri  Fournier, 

ot  France,  77 — Mrs.  Henry  Boy u ton  Smith,  a  writer  of 
popular  poems,  81, 

Deceml«r  6.— William  Gilea  Dix,  a  New  England 
writer,  75. 

Decemlier  7.- Thomas  Whitney  Waterman,  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  legal  writer,  of  Blnghamton, 
N.  Y.,  70. 

December  8.— Frederic  Walte  Burke,  said  to  be  the 
oldent  living  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  ttS. 

December  B, — Sarah  Starke  Thorn,  a  well-known 
actress,  76. 

December  10.- William  Black,  the  British  novelist, 
67. . .  .Judge  John  W.  Showalter,  ot  Chicago,  54. 

December  11. — Qen.  Calixto  Garcia,   the  Cuban  pa* 


triot,  63  (see page  SS).... Sir  William  Anderson,  British 

engineer,  W. 
December  12. — Ex -Congressman   Samuel  McKee,  ot 

Kentucky,  6S....Hev.    Dr.    Mathias   H.    Richards,  ot 

Muhlenburg  College,  S8....Sir  William  Jenner,  physl- 

cian-in-ordinsry  to  Queen  Victoria,  88 Gen.  William 

Del^acy,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  TO. 
Decemt>er  13.— Joseph  I.Amb,  a  well-known  authority 

on  ecclesiastical  and  memorial  art,  6S Dr.  Charles  S, 

Hoyt,  former  sec- 
retarj'  of  the  New 
York  State  Board 

ofCharities,78 

Former  Chief  Jus- 
tice J.  E.  Wait*. 
of  the  Oregon  Su- 
preme Court,  85. 

December  15.— 
Ex-United  States 
Senator  Calvin  S. 
Brice,  ot  Ohio,  53. 
December  Ift. — 
Col.  Charles  Wil- 
der  Davis,  of  Chi- 
cago, commander 
of  tbe  Loyal  Xie- 
glon,  65.... Prof. 
"  "  1  Still! 


Scban 


of 


;An  InSaentlal  Repabllcan  politlcanot 
New  York  Slate.  whoH  appolntrocDt 
to  the  oolleclorshlp  ot  the  port  of 
New  Ynrk  by  Prcsidenl  Oarnelil  pre- 
cipitated the  Giirlleld-Conkliiig  qnar- 
rel  and  led  indirectly  to  Garfield's  an- 
saBKl  nation.) 


Princeton,  83.. 
Henry  A.  Chapin, 
millionaire  Mich- 
igan mine-owner, 
86.. ..Harlan  P. 
Halsey  ("Old 


Titer  of  n 


,   the 


than  600  ' 
novels,"  61. 
-Baron  Ferdinand  James  de  Rothschild, 


December  11 
M.P.,  5B. 

December  18.— Mward  Gay  Maflon,  a  prominent  Chi- 
cago attorney,  .W Ixird  Napier,  British  minister  to 

the  United  Suttes  in  1857.  7U. 

December  19.- Rev.  Thomas  McKee  Brown,  a  promi- 
nent ritualist  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  S6 

Kov.  Dr.  Daniel  Wise,  author  of.  religious  works  tor 

young  people,  86. 


SOME  SPANISH   AND  AMERICAN  CARTOONS  ON 
THE  PEACE  TREATY  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


THE  c&rtooDs  of  Dan 
ifuUcote.  ot  MiMl- 
rid,  from  week  to  week 
have  coatlnued  to  be 
very  strlki  ng  expres- 
iloDsof  ftvera)^  SpikDiah  f^ 
Bentiment  upon  tbe 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty 
and  the  political  reeulta 
for  Spain.  The  five 
groDped  on  tbU  page  are 
expressive  of  the  opinion 
that  the  United  Stal«s 
has  played  tbe  r/ile  of  a 
thief  and  a  robber,  for 
which  this  country  ought 
to  be  punished  by  Eu- 
rope. The  drawing  at 
tbe  bottom  of  the  page 
T^reaenU  Uncle  Sam  as 
faDuing  the  flames  of  ic- 
■orrection  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  the  truce,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the 
ai^umeutH  of  the  Amer- 
ican peace  commission- 
ers Against  the  possibil- 
ity ot  SpaJD'e  retaining 
tbe  archipelago,  Don 
Qui^rote  seems  to  enjoy  a 
privileged  character  in 
Spain,  for  in  spito  ot  the 
preeB  censorship  It  baa 
ezerciaed  an  amazing 
boldness  ot  criticism  on 
tbeSimw^nilDlstry.  It 
never  attacks  the  throne. 


V. 


\ 


J 


T.— From  am  Qutrofe  (Madrid). 


WHAT  MDBOPE  o 


f««. 


>^ 
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FiiUDiCBa  TB.  BTUBBOBKNMe— Froin  tbe  Herald  (New  York), 


r\ 


From  the  World  (New  York). 

The  American  cartoonists  are  naturally  mach  more 
jaunty  than  the  Spanish  in  their  treatment  o(  the  terms 
of  peace.  The  twenty  million  dollare  accept«d  by  Spain 
for  tbe  Philippines  appeaU  to  the  American  seoite  ot 
humor ;  aud  a  readiness  to  resume  friendly  reUtioDS 
with  the  Spaaiards  is  evident  on  all  handa.  The  Span- 
ish resentment,  however,  will  smolder  for  a  generation 
or  two,  unless  the  Spanish  character  becomes  less  medl- 
ffival  and  more  modem. 


—From  tbe  IVi&uu 


AatapollttcalaffairBat  home, 
the  Spanisli  cnrtooaista  and 
th«  Spaoiah  press  and  public  in 
general  are  evidentiv  demand- 


Don  ^Ixote.  CITIZXN  TO  SioAaiA:  "Where's  the  aaa  taking  tod?" 


SlOAeTA'S  maBTLT  ViaiTOHS. 
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From  the  WorW  (New  York). 

Mr.  Bush,  of  the  fiew  York  World.,  is  using  bis  pow-  past  under  their  feet  and  clasping  hands  in  dramatic 

erful  pencil  from  duy  to  da;  in  the  drawing  of  cartoons  (asblon   in  the  bright  light  of  the  rising  new   issue 

tliatarelntendedtosatiriaethe!«><alled  "imperialism"  of  Anti-InipeHalisiii.     The  cartoonist  of  the   Minne- 

of  Uie  peace  treaty  and  the  McKinley  administration,  apolis   Jownial    employs    a   seasonable    idea   In    hia 

tn  one  cartoon  on  this  page  be  represeiiU  the  Philip-  drawing,   which    represents   the   Capitol   building  at 

pinea  as  a  whll«  elephant  tied  to  the  Congressioiial  Washington  as  snowed  under  with  great  drifts  of  new 

door-knob  by  the  President's  message  ;  while  in  another  bills  growing  particularly  out  of  the  tnililnry,  naval, 

he  depicts  Hr.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  and  Senator  Hoar,  and  territorial  conditions  that  have  resulted  from  the 

of  MassachuBetts,  trampling  the  dead  party  Issues  of  the  war. 


MWfm^ 


■tax  tvwBROr  A  Liviso  I88CS.  "BIRDS  Kin  FLT.  SO  KIN  il"    {Darius Orecn.) 

From  the  World  (New  York).  From  the  Wortd  (Now  York). 


iej™™aJ  (New  York). 


Unole  Sau:  "Thank  v 


NICHOLAS  II.,    CZAR  OF  RUSSIA. 


(LIvadla.  tbe  Cxar's  palace,  whe 


rlr.  stead's  Interview  took  place,  lies  on  the  b1 


>r  thcilllstothelett.) 


NICHOLAS   11.,   CZAR  OF   RUSSIA  AND 
"EMPEROR  OF   PEACE." 

BY  W.  T.   STEAD. 


I.~WHY   I  WENT  TO   SEE  THE   CZAR. 

IP  any  of  my  readers  imagine  tliat  I  am  going 
to  report  what  passed  when  I  was  received 
by  the  Emperor  at  Livadia  tliey  will  be  very 
much  disappointed.  No  Russian  emperor,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  ever  permitted  himself  to  be  in- 
terviewed, and  certainly  Nicholas  II.  has  not 
broken  through  this  salutary  rule.  Czars  havo 
burdens  enough  to  boar  without  being  exposed 
to  tbe  ;ross- examination  of  every  enterprising 
journalist  who  desires  to  turn  an  honest  penny  at 
somebody  else's  e.xpense.  Besides,  it  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Czar  received 
me  as  &  journalist.  It  may  save  some  of  my 
coDfrerts  some  trouble  and  the  imperial  household 
from  considerable  nuisance  if  1  e.'iplain  simply, 


once  for  all,  how  it  was  I  came  to  be  privileged 
with  the  opportunity  of  discussing  public  ques- 
tions face  to  face  in  frank  and  friendly  conver- 
sation with  the  ruler  of  Russia. 

It  was  not  until  18H8  that  I  first  thought  it 
possible  I  might  have  a  good  square  talk  with 
the  Czar.  I  was  then  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  and  by  the  vigorous  method  in  which  I 
had  championed  the  Russian  cause  during  the 
Penjdeh  dispute  and  afterward  I  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  for  myself  a  more  or  less  recog- 
nized position  as  a  "Russian  organ."  I  was 
abused  as  a  Russian  agent,  I  was  said  to  be  in 
the  pay  of  the  Russian  embassy,  and,  in  short,  I 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  pelted  by  all  the 
vituperative  brickbats  which  came  handiest  to 
those  gentlemen  who  did  the  honor  to  disagree 
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with  me.  I  need  hardly  say,  at  this  time  of  day, 
that  these  complimeDtaiy  assertions  were — well, 
about  as  accitrate  as  the  majority  of  the  state- 
ments which  serve  as  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
Russophobist.  Ever  eince  I  first  wielded  a  pen 
as  a  journalist  I  had  been  a  faithful  and  resolute 
advocate  of  an  Anglo-Russian  eutente.  I  got  my 
ideas  on  this  subject  originally  from  Richard 
Cobden'a  political  writings  when  I  was  quite  a 
boy^  and  I  have  never  departed  froin  them  a 
hair's  breadth  ever  since.  Nevertheless,  although 
I  had  never  received  any  communication  from 
the  Russian  Government,  and  although  I  had 
often  sought  in  vain  even  the  most  ordinary  fa- 
cilities in  the  way  of  acquiring  information,  the 
ordinary  British  Philistine  got  it  firmly  fixed  into 
his  tliick  liead  that  in  some  way  or  other  I  was 
the  oSicious,  if  not  the  official  and  inspired,  organ 
of  the  Czar. 

The  more  I  reflected  upon  the  consequences 
which  might  follow  from  this  absurd  misconcep- 
tion of  the  actual  state  of  things,  the  more  neces- 
sary it  seemed  that  I  shoidd  make  an  effort  to 
ascertain  at  first  hand  from  the  Kmperor  himself 
the  general  drift  of  his  policy  in  all  matters  likely 
to  afiect  the  relations  between  the  two  empires. 
The  possibility  of  altogether  misleading  British 
opinion  by  putting  forward  my  own  ideas  of  Rus- 
sian policy  and  having  them  accepted  instantly, 
despite  all  my  disclaimers,  as  the  authoritative 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, seemed  to  me  to  justify  an  attempt  to  as- 
certain directly  from  the  Emperor  what  his  pol- 
icy actually  was.  Madame  NovikofE,  with  whom 
I  had  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  working 
in  this  good  cause  for  ten  years  or  more,  was 
good  enough  to  oUain  me  a  reception  at  Gat- 
schina  in  the  early  summer  of  18S8  When  I 
met  Alexander  III.  I  put  the  case  frankly  before 
him,  pointing  out  the  danger  of  ha\mg  accorded 
to  me  a  position  to  which  I  had  no  claim,  and 
suggesting  that  as  I  could  not,  de-pite  all  my  dis- 
claimers, rid  myself  of  the  leputation  of  being 
his  Enghsh  organ,  it  would  at  least  be  safer  if  he 
could  give  me  more  or  less  definite  information 
as  to  what  were  his  ideas  upon  the  questions 
which  were  involved  in  the  relations  between 
England  and  Russia.  The  Emperor  thought  a 
little  and  then  said  he  thought  the  suggestion 
was  reasonable.  What,  he  asked,  did  I  want  to 
know?  "Everything,"  1  replied,  at  which  he 
smiled  and  said  ;  "Askwhatquestions  you  please, 
and  I  will  answer  them  if  1  can."  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  the  full,  and  the  Em- 
peror was  as  good  as  his  word.  I  asked,  he 
answered,  and  by  the  time  that  the  interview  was 
over  I  had  received  a  comprehensive  and  definite 
exposition,  direct  from  the  Emperor's  own  lipa. 


of  the  policy  ho  intended  to  pursue  in  relation  to 
all  the  questions  in  which  England  was  interested. 

Sir  Robert  Morier,  our  then  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  speaking  of  this  interview,  said  that 
no  Russian  emperor  had  ever  spoken  so  freely 
and  fully  upon  all  questions  of  foreign  policy  to 
any  Englishman,  and  he  added  that  he  could  not 
conceive  of  any  circumstances  better  calculated 
to  secure  absolute  candor  on  the  part  of  the  Czar 
than  those  in  which  our  interview  took  place, 

I  must  confess  that  I  look  back  to  that  epi- 
sode in  my  career  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
There  was  no  undertaking,  expressed  or  implied, 
that  I  would  support  the  policy  of  the  Emperor. 
He  asked  nothing  from  me.  I  only  asked  from 
him  the  exact  truth  in  order  that  1  might  avoid 
misloading  niy  countrymen.  He  told  me  the 
exact  tnith,  and  as  a  result  during  all  the  rest 
of  his  reign  I  was  able  to  speak  with  absolute 
certainty  where  all  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
were  compelled  to  rely  upon  inference  and  con- 


jecture. I  had  no  occasion  to  oppose  Ids  policy. 
It  coincided  with  the  policy  which  I  had  been 
advocating  independently  for  years.  But  if  I 
had  differed  from  it,  I  never  felt  myself  under 
the  slightest  obligation  to  abstain  from  opposing 
it  to  the  uttermost  of  my  ability. 

When  I  was  taking  my  leave  of  the  Emperor, 
he  was  good  enough  to  say  that  if  at  any  time 
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unforeseen  difficulties  should  arise  between  Rus- 
sia &nd  England,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
again.  "  See  M.  Qiers,"  he  said,  "  and  arrange 
this  before  you  go  back  to  England."  There 
waa,  however,  no  occasion  for  me  to  avail  my- 
self of  this  invitation.  As  long  as  Alexander 
III.  lived  there  were  no  difficulties  necessitat- 
ing another    interview  with  him  at  Gatscbma. 

It  was  not  until  the 
dispute  about  the  fu- 
ture of  China  began  to 
be  acute  tliat  I  felt  it 
was  about  time  that  I 
was  justified  in  recall- 
ing the  Emperor's  invi- 
tation. I  did  not  know, 
of  course,  whether 
Nicholas  II.  would  be 
willing  to  see  me,  but 
I  thought  it  well,  un- 
der the  circumstances, 
to  recall  his  father's 
promise  and  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  he 
would  accord  me  the 
same  privilege  of  frank 
and  direct  communica- 
tion. The  answer  was 
in  the  affirmative  :  and 
that  was  why  I  went  to 

It  is  obvious,  there 
fore,  that  there  was  no 
question  here  of  an  or- 
dinary or  extraordi- 
nary newspaper  inter- 
view. Equally  of 
course  there  could  be 

DO  question  of  the  pub-  HicnoLia  ii.— his  l 

lication  of  any  report 

of  the  conversation  that  took  place.  All  that 
I  can  say  is  that  Nicholas  II.  received  me  with 
cordiality  and  accorded  me  equal  facilities  to 
those  I  received  from  his  father  for  ascertain- 
ing exactly  what  were  his  idea^  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  now  or  at  any  future  time  might 
endanger  tlie  friendly  relations  of  our  two  coun- 
tries. As  to  what  he  said  I  can  of  course  say 
nothing  here,  excepting  to  affirm  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  my  absolute  conviction  that  the 
Emperor  is  as  passionately  devoted  to  peace  as 
was  his  father,  and  that  in  no  point  of  the  whole 
range  of  his  policy  is  there  any  antagonism  what- 
■ever  between  his  aims  and  the  interests  of  the 
British  empire.  And  as  I  do  not  say  this  with- 
out having  had  ample  opportunities  of  informing 
myself  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  her  majesty's   government,   I   have  a 


right  to  feel  that  I  have  indeed  brought  back 
from  Livadiaglad  tidings  of  great  joy,  promising 
peace  to  the  world  and  good -will  to  England. 

II.— LIVADIA  AND  GATSCHINA. 
At  St.  Petersburg  in  1888,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  it  was  held  to  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  moat  absolute  si- 
lence about  the  fact  that 
I  had  been  admitted  to 
talk  face  to  face  with 
the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Bussias.  So  well  was 
the  secret  kept  that  on 
the  very  day  I  was  re- 
ceived at  Gatschina, 
when  the  wife  of  the 
German  ambassador 
was  expressing  to  the 
wife  of  the  British  am- 
bassador her  pitying 
compassion  for  the  in- 
e  V  i  t  a  b  le  disappoint- 
ment of  my  presump- 
tuous aspiration  to  see 


the 


ar ,  1 


thought  inexpedient  to 
unileceive  her.  Until 
the  day  the  Czar  died 
I  never  permitted  my- 
self to  state  in  print 
that  I  had  even  so 
much  as  spoken  to  him. 
The  fii-st  statement  that 
was  ever  published 
that  I  had  seen  the 
Emperor  appeared 
twelve  months  after 
my  visit,  and  it  did  not 
come  out  through  any  act  of  mine.  It  was  when 
the  German  Emperor  paid  his  first  visit  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg that  the  story  got  about.  It  was  one  of 
the  jokes  of  the  Russian  court  that  I  was  the  only 
man  who  had  ever  dismissed  the  Czar.  Alex- 
ander III.  was  much  amused  at  my  unwitting 
breach  of  court  etiquette  and  told  the  story  to 
his  German  visitors,  through  whom  it  found  its 
way  into  the  press. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  mingled 
horror  and  amusement  on  Sir  Robert  Morier's 
face  when,  on  returning  from  Gatschina  to  re- 
port to  the  British  embassy,  I  told  him  how  the 
interview  had  terminated.  "  You  don't  mean  to 
say  you  dismissed  the  Emperor  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"It's  perfectly  monstrous!"  "Well,"  I  said, 
"I  don't  know  about  that.  But  I  knew  the 
Empress  had  been  kept  waiting  for  her  lunch  for 
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half  an  hour  or  more.  As  I  had  got  through  all 
the  questions  I  wished  to  put  to  the  Czar,  I  got 
up,  thanked  hira  for  his  patience  and  kindness, 
and  said  T  would  not  detain  hira  any  longer." 
*  *  You  did,  did  you  ?  "  said  Sir  Robert.  ' '  Don't 
you  know  it  is  an  unpardonable  breach  of  eti- 
quette even  to  stir  from  your  seat  till  the  sov- 
ereign gives  you  the  signal  to  rise  ?"  "1  knew 
nothing  about  that,"  1  replied.  '*  I  only  knew 
that  when  I  saw  the  Emperor  smile  as  he  got  up 
1  had  been  an  idiot  for  my  considerateness.  If 
I  had  only  sat  still  he  might  have  gone  on  talk- 
ing for  another  half  hour  ;  and  one  does  not 
talk  to  an  emperor  every  day." 

The  homely  simplicity  of  life  in  Yalta  and 
Livadia  was  another  contrast  not  less  striking. 
In  1888  the  Czar  lived  more  or  less  under  the 
shadows  of  assassination.  His  father  had  been 
blown  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
where  now  a  stately  church  is  being  built  to 
commemorate  the  sacrifice.  He  himself  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction  at  the  catastrophe  at 
Borki,  where  also  a  gorgeous  fane  with  gilded 
dome  has  been  erected  as  a  thank-offering  for  a 
great  deliverance.  AV^hen  1  went  down  to  Gat- 
schina  in  company  with  General  Richter  tliere  was 
everywhere  the  consciousness  of  a  constantly  im- 
pending invisible  danger.  I  had  to  wait  for  an 
hour  and  more  for  the  audience,  and  then  I  was 
conducted  through  what  seemed  a  furlong  of 
ante- rooms  and  corritiors  and  state  apartments,  a 
perfect  maze  of  labyrinthine  perplexity,  until  at 
last  I  was  ushered  into  the  small  work-room 
where  Alexander  III.  received  me.  He  was 
alone  save  for  the  presence  of  a  huge  dog,  which 
had  a  most  uncomfortable  habit  of  jumping  up 
every  three  minutes  and  walking  backward  and 
forward  impatiently  in  front  of  the  Czar,  as  if  to 
intimate  that  it  was  time  for  the  visitor  to  go. 
It  is  true  that  nothing  could  be  more  cordial, 
more  simple,  and  more  kindly  than  the  Emperor's 
demeanor.  But  I  could  not  escape  from  a  cer- 
tain all-pervading  sentiment  of  awe,  which  lasted 
all  through  the  solitary  lunch  and  the  journey 
home. 

How  different  it  was  at  Livadia  !  There  was 
no  mystery,  no  distance,  no  solitude,  no  sense  of 
indefinable  danger.  There  are  few  more  beauti- 
ful spots  in  Europe  than  the  neighborhood  of 
Yalta.  The  drive  to  Livadia  up  hill  and  down 
dale  at  breakneck  speed  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea  is  magnificent.  The  Euxine,  not  a 
black,  but  an  azure  sea,  stretches  out  far  below, 
an  immense  expanse  of  sunlit  water,  across  which 
flit  interminable  strings  of  birds,  migrating  south- 
ward from  the  approach  of  winter.  The  Medi- 
terranean, seen  from  the  Riviera,  never  looked 
more  radiantly  beautiful  than  did  the  Black  Sea 


on  the  day  when  I  visited  Livadia.  On  the  road 
you  came  at  every  turn  upon  something  quaint 
and  strange.  Now  it  is  a  string  of  creaking 
country  carts  drawn  by  diminutive  oxen  ;  then 
it  is  the  curious  stage  wagon  of  the  Crimea,  like 
a  long  double  bench,  on  which  the  passengers  sit 
back  to  back  with  tlieir  legs  dangling  in  the  air. 
Suddenly  you  hear  a  trampling  of  hoofs,  and  a 
gay  cavalcade  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  splendidly 
mounted  and  escorted  by  picturesque  Tartars, 
gallop  by,  calling  up  I  know  not  by  what  strange 
association  of  ideas  a  flood  of  mingled  memories 
of  *'The  Bride  of  Abydos"  and  of  the  hawking 
parties  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  gilded  landmark 
indicates  the  point  where  the  road  to  Livadia 
turns  to  the  left  from  the  high  road.  The  driver 
removes  the  bells  from  his  horse's  neck,  we  show 
our  la isser  passer  to  the  officer  in  command  at  the 
entrance,  and  then  off  we  dash  along  a  road  good 
enough  to  be  made  in  France  through  the  un- 
dulating vineyards  in  the  midst  oi  which  Livadia 
stands.  The  vineyards  are  studded  with  pret- 
tily designed  watcli- towers,  from  which  soldiers 
standing  on  sentry  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  all 
possible  marauders  or  interlopers.  A  sailor  paces 
backward  and  forward  under  the  Russian  flag 
which  floats  high  above  the  trees.  A  C-ircassian, 
apparently  on  duty,  glances  at  you  as  you  drive 
by,  but  other  traces  of  vigilance  there  is  none, 
any  more  than  in  the  grounds  at  Balmoral  or  in 
the  park  at  Windsor. 

It  was  at  the  latter  end  of  October  when  I  was 
at  Livadia,  and  the  changing  color  of  the  vine 
leaves,  varying  from  the  deepest  purple  to  the 
hue  of  burnished  gold,  produced  a  singularly 
beautiful  effect.  All  the  grapes  were  gathered 
save  those  for  the  table  ;  the  rest  had  gone  to 
the  wine-press.  Alexander  III.,  being  a  thrifty 
man  and  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  Russia,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  his  vinevards ;  and  wines  from  his 
vineyard  figure  in  the  wine-list  in  all  the  hotels 
of  St.  Petersburg.  The  hills  are  well  wooded, 
and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  plantations  contrasted 
splendidly  with  the  glowing  carpet  of  color  that 
spread  over  hill  and  vale  down  to  the  wooded 
edge  of  the  deep  blue  sea.  Inland  the  mountain 
tops  swathed  in  clouds  formed  a  fitting  back- 
ground to  the  romantic  scene.  Better  sit«  for 
an  imperial  pleasure -house  could  not  be  imagined. 

There  are  several  houses  within  the  park  limits, 
some  of  them  hardly  distinguishable  in  appear- 
ance from  the  Emperor's.  They  are  all  of  the 
same  general  aspect  and  are  characterized  more 
by  the  air  of  comfort  and  taste  than  by  mag- 
nificence. The  Emperor's  house  is  a  beautiful 
country  villa,  the  stones  high,  with  spacious 
veranda,  plentifully  overgrown  with  foliage,  with 
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vide  eaves,  standing  like  a 
nest  among  tlie  trees  in  a  wil- 
derness of  flowers.  You  en- 
ter a  ball,  remarkable  chiefly 
as  the  location  of  the  loudest 
clanging  telephone  I  ever 
heard,  rest  for  a  few  minutes 
in  asimply  furnished  waiting- 
room,  and  then  comes  the 
summons.  You  follow  an  offi- 
cer a  few  stairs  up  a  staircase 
and  you  are  in  tlie  Emperor's 
study.  You  might  be  in 
an  English  country- bouse. 
Everything  is  simple  and 
comfortable.  The  only  fea- 
ture not  quite  familiar  were 
the  lovely  baskets  of  fruit, 
which,  both  in  color  and 
fragrance,  added  an  element 
unusual  but  in  delightful  har- 
mony with  the  sylvan  char- 
acter of  the  rural  retreat. 


III.— THE    CHARACTER 
OF  THE  CZAR. 

On  the  night  of    October  nbw 

28  Sebaslopol  was  en  file. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  had  come  over  in 
the  imperial  yacht  from  Yalta  to  inspect  the 
Black  Sea  fleet  and  to  meet  the  Dowager  Em- 
press on  her  arrival  from  Copenhagen.  The 
yacht  was  lying  opposite  the  landing-place,  all 
aglow  with  bright  electric  light.  A  short  dis- 
tance further  down  the  harbor  lay  five  battleships 
black  and  grim,  their  huge  bulk  looming  large 
across  the  gleaming  water.  Viewed  fi-oin  my 
balcony,  the  scene  was  singularly  beautiful.  The 
moon,  now  at  her  full,  shone  down  from  a  cloud- 
less sky,  flooding  the  white  city  with  white  light. 
From  tlie  boulevard,  where  once  frowned  the 
three-tiered  rows  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixly 
cannon  of  Fort  Nicholas,  there  came,  as  the  music 
rose  and  (ell,  throbbing  strains  of  melody.  In 
the  streets  the  bright  lights  of  the  electric  cars 
shone  out  here  and  there  through  the  leafy 
avenue  ;  in  the  harbor  the  lynx-eyed  patrol-boat, 
with  its  double  lamp,  steamed  ceaselessly  round 
and  round  the  imperial  yacht,  keeping  jealous 
watch,  like  the  fire-eyed  water-snake  of  fairy 
legend  over  the  prince's  bower. 

I  had  crossed  that  afternoon  the  battlefield  of 
Balaklava  and  the  site  of  the  famous  Flagstaff 
Battery,  behind  which  the  Russians  kept  at  bay 
tor  two  years  the  allied  forces  of  four  nations. 
Forty-two  years  ago  the  whole  south  side  of  the 
city  where   I   was  standing  had    been    battered 


into  blood-stained,  smoking  ruin.  Two  miles  to 
the  northward  stood  the  gray  pyramid  erected  in 
the  Russian  cemetery  to  the  memory  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Rnssian  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
defense  of  their  fatherland  against  the  foreign 
invader.  The  ink  with  which  I  write  is  taken 
from  an  inkstand  made  out  of  case-shot  picked 
up  on  the  battlefield.  Everywhere  some  name 
recalled  the  somber  memories  of  the  great  crime 
whereby  the  long  peace  was  broken  up  and  the 
half  century  of  war  was  begun.  Two  lines  came 
humming  through  my  head  : 

And  man  wna  butclien-d  liy  bis  rellow-man. 
And  wherefure  butchered  !" 

Wherefore  but  because  those  who  decreed  the 
slaughter  wished  to  destroy  Sebastopol  and  to 
forbid  Russia  being  tbe  naval  mistress  of  the 
Black  Sea  ?  Now  Sebastopol  is  far  more  strongly 
armed  than  it  was  in  1853.  And  the  great  float-  , 
ing  foi-tresses  of  iron  and  steel  anchored  in  the  . 
harbor  make  the  Czar  the  undisputed  lord  of 
the  Euxine  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Bosphor- 
U9.  Everything  is  as  it  was  before  the  war 
began,  only  more  bo — excepting  the  hundred 
thousand  gallant  soldiers  who  died  that  it  might 
be  ollierwise  than  it  waa  written  in  the  book  of 
fate. 
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Sebastopol  was  half  a  century  since  tlie  Colos- 
seum of  the  continent.  But  as  in  the  Colosseum 
a  simple  cross  reared  in  the  arena  once  drenched 
by  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs  symbolizes  the 
triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  over  the  pride 
and  cruelty  of  imperial  Rome,  so  that  night,  in 
the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  the  Czar's  yacht  seemed 
an  emblem  not  less  significant  of  the  triumph  of 
peace.  For  there,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  could 
most  easily  tempt  a  monarch  to  swell  with  pride 
at  conscious  strength  or  indulge  in  bitter  feelings 
against  the  enemies  who  invaded  his  country, 
was  the  Czar  of  Russia,  fresh  from  reviewing  his 
ironclads  and  inspecting  his  stronghold,  thinking 
only  with  passionate,  impatient  preoccupation  of 
how  he  can  best  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  peace.  The  gladiatorial  games 
went  on  in  the  Colosseum  until  the  dav  when  the 
monk  Telemachus  flung  himself  into  the  arena 
and  sealed  his  protest  with  his  life. 

If  the  Czar  is  not  a  Telemachus,  a  fanatical 
enthusiast  wild  with  a  fixed  idea,  in  pursuit  of 
which  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  what 
may  he  be  ?  What  is  the  precise  equivalent  of 
this  new  factor  in  the  sum  of  the  forces  which 
govern  the  world  ?  Ever  since  the  publication 
of  the  peace  rescript,  the  question  every  one  has 
been  asking  is :  What  manner  of  man  is  its  • 
author?  He  is  the  x  in  the  equation.  What 
does  X  amountr  to  ?  Upon  the  answer  to  that 
question  everything  depends.  It  was  to  solve 
that  problem  1  came  to  Russia,  and  now,  after  a 
week's  sojourn,  I  think  I  have  found  the  an- 
swer. I  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  those  who 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know — his  ministers, 
the  people  of  his  household,  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers,  and  his  own  personal  friends.  I 
have  also  been  freely  entertained  by  all  manner 
of  stories,  told  by — I  do  not  say  his  enemies,  for 
he  has  few,  but  by  those  who  dissent  from  his 
policy  and  occupy  themselves  with  more  or  less 
belittling  his  personality.  And,  lastly,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  Emperor  him- 
self and  of  basing  my  judgment  upon  my  own 
personal  impression  of  the  man  at  close  quarters. 
It  is  necessarily  upon  those  personal  impressions 
that  my  judgment  is  chiefly  based. 

When  I  set  out  on  my  quest  1  was  told  that 
the  Emperor  was  weak  physically  and  mentally. 
He  was  said  to  be  the  mere  tool  of  * '  the  wily 
Mouravieff  "  or  the  obedient  puppet  now  of  the 
Empress  Dowager  and  then  of  the  present  Em- 
press. He  was  a  good- hearted  young  man,  no 
doubt,  but  possessing  neither  the  physical  nor 
intellectual  qualities  to  make  a  great  sovereign. 
Even  those  who  spoke  kindly  of  him  said  that 
although  he  was  well-meaning,  he  had  no  deci- 
sion of  character,  and  that  he  constantly  allowed 


his  own  convictions  and  inclinations  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  authority  of  the  ministers  whom 
he  inherited  from  his  father.  And,  finally,  I 
was  always  told  not  to  think  too  much  of  the  re- 
script, for  the  Emperor  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  up  against  the  forces  brought  to  bear 
against  him.  It  was  with  all  this  in  my  mind 
that  I  had  my  first  audience  at  Livadia.  A 
princess  at  the  court,  as  I  was  leaving,  asked 
me:  *'Well,  and  what  is  your  opinion?"  To 
whom  I  replied  simply  :  *'  I  thank  God  for  him  ! 
If  he  be  spared  to  Russia  that  young  man  will 
go  far."' 

That  was  my  opinion  then.  It  is  my  opinion 
still.  But  it  is  deepened  and  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent communications.  *  *  What  went  ye  out 
into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  A  prophet  ?  Yea, 
I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet,"  was 
the  old  question  and  answer.  And  so  if  I  am 
asked,  **  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness 
to  see  ?  A  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  ?  "  I  reply, 
*  *  An  emperor,  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more 
than  an  emperor."  For  while  no  unworthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  most  illustrious  line  of  monarchs 
who  have  niled  in  Europe  this  century,  he  aspires 
after  greater  conquests,  he  indulges  a  nobler 
ambition.  A  group  of  peasants  the  other  day 
were  talking  about  his  peace  rescript,  the  drift 
of  which  they  divined  rather  than  understood. 
Said  one  of  them  with  deep  feeling  :  *<  His  grand- 
father made  us  peasants  free.  The  grandson  is 
trying  to  liberate  all  mankind  from  war."  And 
that  peasant  spoke  the  true  word.  After  hear- 
ing him  speak  of  evils  and  miseries  entailed  by 
the  war  system  of  the  world,  the  familiar  words 
of  the  seventh  beatitude  recurred  to  my  mind 
almost  as  a  benediction  from  on  high  :  *<  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God  !  " 

Nicholas  II.  in  stature  does  not  resemble  his 
father,  who  was  a  son  of  Anak.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  exception- 
ally slight.  He  is  about  the  same  height  as 
General  Gordon,  whom  he  resembles  in  other 
things  besides  the  number  of  his  inches.  When 
he  rides  or  sits  the  Emperor  seems  as  tall  as  most 
men.  When  he  stands  he  is  a  little  taller  than 
Lord  Nelson  or  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Good 
stuff,  says  the  old  adage,  is  often  put  up  in  little 
bundles,  and  the  giant  in  popular  legend  is  usu- 
ally as  dull  as  he  is  huge.  In  physique  the  Em- 
peror is  wiry  and  vigorous.  One  who  sees  him 
every  day  told  me  that  physically  Nicholas  is  a 
much  healthier  man  than  his  father.  Alexander 
111.,  although  great  in  stature  and  with  im- 
mense muscular  development,  was,  from  the  in- 
surance company's  point  of  vi3w,  by  no  means  so 
<*good   a  life"  as  that  of  his  successor.     The 
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Czftr  is  full  ot  vitality,  quick  and   active  in  his  fingers  seem  to  be  all  tliumbs.      They  have  not 

movements,  fond  of  outdoor  exercise.    Certainly  got  their  dates  right  or  they  are  vague  and  mbty 

no  one  meeting  him  for  the  first  time  would  put  about  the  exact  drift  of  important  negotiations, 

him  down  among  the  weakly.  There  are  plenty  of  such  woolly  minded  men  in 

The  first  and  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  high  places,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  any 

Alexander   III,  was   the  solidity — it  would  be  one  who  has  his  facta  at  bis  finger  ends,  who 

wrong  to  call  it  the  stolidity — of  his  mental  teni-  tells  you  in  a  flash  what  was  done  or  what  waa 

perament.      He  was  by  no  maans  dull.      But  he  not   done,    and   whose    ideas,    be  they  right  ( 


IS  slow.  He  put  his 
foot  down  like  an  ele- 
phant, and  when  he 
put  it  down  he  was  not 
quick  to  take  it  up 
again.  The  character- 
istic of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor is  quite  differ- 
ent. The  note  ot  his 
intellectual  tem.pera- 
ment  is  that  of  ex- 
treme alertness.  As 
he    is   also   extremely 


symp 


itheti< 


thii 


Aiakes  him  one  of  the 
most  charming  persons 
to  talk  to  1  have  ever 
met.  The  two  quali- 
ties were  also  united  in 
General  Gordon, 
whose  nimbleness  of 
mind  was  so  excessive 
that  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  keep  up 
with  him.  If  in  talk- 
ing to  the  late  Czar 
you  were  at  a  loss  for 
a  word  or  an  illustra- 
tion, he  patiently  wait- 
ed until  you  found  it. 
His  son,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  divine 
your  meaning  and  help 

you  out.  He  is  as  quick  as  a  needle  and  quite  as 
bright.  Speaking  of  one  of  her  majesty's  ambas- 
sadors the  other  day,  I  tried  to  explain  his  ex- 
cessive slowness  in  the  up-take  by  saying  thjtt  the 
only  way  to  get  an  idea  into  his  head  was  to  take 
a  hammer  and  drive  it  in  like  a  tenpenny  nail. 
This  is  the  very  antithesis  of  Nicholas  II.  I  have 
seldom  met  any  one  so  quick  to  seize  a  point. 
Whatever  he  may  fail  in,  it  will  not  be  in  lack 
of  capacity  to  see  and  understand. 

This  exceptional  rapidity  of  perception  is  unit- 
ed with  a  remarkable  memory  and  a  very  wide 
grasp  of  an  immense  range  of  facts.  I  know  at 
least  some  eminent  English  politicians  holding 
high  office  who  in  this  respect  are  a  mournful 
contrast  to  the  Emperor,  When  questioned  even 
about  the  affairs  of  their  own  department  their 


idly  8X- 
a  very  def- 
form.  Alertness, 
exactness,  lucidity, 
and  definiteness  are 
four  excellent  qualities 
in  a  man,  and  the  Em- 
peror has  them  all. 
With  all  this  there  is 
an  absolute  absence  of 
anything  even  distant- 
ly approaching  prig- 
gishness.  Many  years 
ago  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
scribed  the  present 
Emperor  as  a  charm- 
ing type  of  the  best  of 
our  public-school  boys. 
He  was  frank,  fearless, 
perfectly  natural,  and 
simplicity  itself. 
Nicholas  II.  is  no 
longer  a  boy.  He  baa 
borne  for  several  try- 
ing years  the  burden  of 
one  of  the  greatest  em- 
pires in  the  world.  But 
he  is  still  as  absolutely 
simple  and  unaffected 
as  he  was  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  met  him  in 
czAiwwiTCH.  Copenhagen  fifteen 

years  ago.  There  is 
still  in  him  all  the  delightful  school-boy  aban- 
don  of  manner,  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  a 
hearty,  outspoken  frankness  in  expressing  his 
opinions  which  makes  you  feel  that  you  are  deal- 
ing with  a  man  whose  character  is  as  transparent 
as  crystal.  Add  to  all  this  a  modesty  as  admi- 
rable as  it  is  rare,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
even  if  the  net  human  product  should  fall  short 
of  being  a  great  ruler,  he  has  at  least  all  the 
qualities  which  make  men  beloved  by  their  fel- 
lows. The  bright,  clear  blue  eye,  the  quick, 
sympathetic  change  of  feature,  the  merry  laugh, 
succeeded  in  a  moment  by  an  expression  of  noble 
gravity  and  ot  high  resolve,  the  rapidity  and  grace 
of  his  movements,  and  even  his  curious  little  ex- 
pressive shnig  of  the  shoulders,  are  all  glimpses  of 
a  character  not  often  found  unspoiled  by  power. 
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Those  who  know  him  test  appear  to  love  him 
most,  ami,  naturally  enough,  each  one  thinks  his 
only  fault  ie  that  he  is  too  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
own  convenience  and  his  own  wishes  to  oblige 
the  others.  A  more  dutiful  son  never  sat  on  a 
tlirone.  It  was,  perliaps,  carrying  filial  affection 
a  long  way  when,  in  order  to  suatain  his  mother 
at  her  mother's  grave,  the  Czar  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  Russia  from  end  to  end,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  all  Europe  was  ringing  with  the  crime 
that  cost  the  Empress  ot  Austria  lier  life.  But, 
considering  the  conspicuous  example  of  the  oppo- 
site extreme  in  the  case  of  the  other  young  Kai- 
ser, the  Czar's  tetider  affection  for  his  mother, 
even  if  carried  to  excess,  is  at  least  a  fault  on 
virtue's  side.  lie  is  singularly  happy  in  his 
marriage,  and  the  Emjieror  of  Russia  will  never 
lack  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  loyal  of 
counselors  whilo  his  wife  lives.  As  his  parents 
liefore  him  set  Europe  an  example  of  domestic 
unity  and  felicity,  so  Nicholas  11.  maintains  the 
honorable  and  happy  tradiiion.  He  is  loyal  in 
his  friendships  and  slow  to  part  with  any  of  those 
who  are  in  his  own  or  were  in  his  father's  serv- 
ice. '-Thy  own  friend  and  thy  father's  friend 
forsake  not"  is  a  maxim  so  much  forgotten  now- 
adays that  it  is  difiicult  to  complain  even  if  in  a 
few  instances  this  tenacious  loyalty  to  old  serv- 
ants is  carried  further  than  is  altogether  to  be 
desired  in  the  interests  of  the  state. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  may  be  true.  Nicho- 
las II.  may  be  an  ideal  son,  a  perfect  husband,  a 
faithful  friend  ;  lie  may  be  fascinating  and  sim- 
ple, and  his  mind  may  lie  as  alert  and  sympathet- 
ic as  you  please  ;  hut  these  qualities  might  all 
exist  in  a  man  who  might  at  the  same  time  be  a 
very  poor  ruler.  That,  of  course,  is  quite  true. 
But  when  we  are  discussing  his  qualifications  as 
a  ruler  it  is  well  to  start  on  a  solid  foundation 
from  his  character  as  a  man.  Now  let  us  turn 
to  consider  whether  or  not  he  has  the  qualities  of 

What  are  these  qualities  ?  First  of  all,  the  qual- 
ity needed  to  rule  any  body  of  men  justly,  whether 
they  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions,  is  the  jwasession  ot  an  eye 
to  see  the  essential  truth  whether  in  men  or 
things.  T  I  ak  ly  is  important,  but  to  see 
truly  is  nd  sp  sail  Has  he  insight  to  pierce 
to  the  so  1  1  gs  ?  Will  he  take  the  trouble 
to  learn    lea  an  he  he  befooled  and  de- 

ceived by  gl    devised  seemings  and  sub- 

terfuge llj     after  the   capacity   to  see 

comes  h  c  age  dare  to  do — a  quality  which 
depends  partly  on  temperament,  but  still  more, 
perhaps,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  man  is 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  duty.  Thirdlj-,  if  he 
has  the  eye  to  see  and  the  lioart  to  dare,  tiie  next 


question  is  whether  he  has  the  strength  of  reso- 
lution and  tenacity  of  purpose  to  pereist  patiently, 
unwearied  by  delays,  undaunted  by  difficulties, 
until,  even  if  alone  against  the  world,  he  carries 
out  his  purpose. 

Tried  by  these  three  tests,  I  do  not  think  Nich- 
olas II.  will  be  found  wanting.  He  has  inherited 
from  his  father  the  hatred  for  falsehood,  and  he 
has  added  thereto  the  industry  of  a  singularly 
active  mind  almost  painfully  overwhelmed  by  the 
immensity  of  his  reponsibilities.  No  one,  not 
even  a  newspaper  editor,  is  omniscient ;  but  no 
one,  not  even  the  most  conscientious  of  able  ed- 
itors, could  work  harder  in  mastering  hie  facts. 
He  has,  moreover,  the  divining  faculty  of  intense 
sympatiiy^a  gift  which  opens  the  way  to  the 
heart  of  many  subjects  at  the  door  of  which  mere 
study  would  knock  m  vain.  Whether  he  has  the 
supreme  gift  of  genius  in  the  discerning  of  the 
essential  truth  of  a  situation  we  can  only  judge 
by  what  he  has  already  done.  So  far  his  reign 
has  been  distinguished  by  three  things.  Fii-st, 
his  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  until  he 
found  his  feet  and  had  acquired  some  experience 
in  the  business  of  governing  it  became  him  to 
serve  his  apprenticeship  modestly  wid  silently. 
He  may  have  been  helped  to  practice  this  com- 


mendable self- suppression  by  the  conspicuous  ab- 
sence of  that  virtue  in  another  young  man  on  a 
throne  ;  but  wiiatever  helped  or  hindered,  Nich- 
olas II.  set  to  work  to  learn  his  business  and 
studied  diligently  at  the  feet  of  tlie  ablest  stales- 
man  Russia  has  produced  of  late  years.  Prince 
Lolmnoff's  Eastern  policy  was  as  detestable  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield's,  but  no  one  denied  that  he 
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was  the  Bupretne  intellect  in  the  RusBian  service. 
The  Czar  recognized  his  ability  and  profiled  by 
his  teaching. 

The  second  salient  feature'  in  his  reign  was 
marked  by  a  significant  blend  of  tlie  two  con- 
flicting tendencies — the  intuitive  instinct  which 
enabled  Lim  to 
divine  the  riglit 
thing  to  be  done 
and  the  modest 
reluctance  to  im- 
pose his  will 
upon  the  more 
experienced  ad- 
ministrators who 
thwarted  and 
crippled  his  pol- 
icy. I  refer  to 
tile  generous  ' 
tiative  taken  by 
the  Czar  in    the 


amelioration  of 
the  harshness  of 
the  Polish  rigime 
as  he  inherited  it 
from  his  father. 
Inthatheshowed 
true  insight  and 
a  keen  sympathy 
with  subjects 
who  were  suffer- 
ing  from  un- 
doubted griev  - 
ances.  But  the 
forces  of  reac- 
tion and  th 
jealousy  of 

reaucracy, 
perhaps  by  the 
somewhat 
sonable  expecta- 
tions of  some  of  the  Poles,  checked  the  full 
realization  of  his  designs.  To  some  this  may 
seem  an  admission  that  lie  was  lacking  in  strength. 
It  would  be  more  just  to  recognize  that  he  felt 
he  was  lacking  in  experience  tlie  authority.  He 
was  young  to  the  responsibilities  of  government. 
It  was  better  to  bide  his  time.  Safely  and  slow 
— they  stumble  who  run  fast.  To  have  begun 
his  reign  by  a  struggle  which  would  have  strained 
the  strength  of  his  father  might  have  been  mag- 
nificent, but  it  would  not  have  been  statesman- 
ship. It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  third  act  of 
his  reign  that  we  have  the  first  distinct  revelation 
of  the  kind  of  emperor  with  whom  the  world  has 
now  got  to  reckon. 


IV.— THE  PEACE  RESCRIPT. 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  rescript  which  no 
one  can  deny.  It  was  splendidly  audacious  aa 
well  as  magnificently  ambitious.  Wise  it  may 
be  or  foolish,  but  mean,  ptetty,  or  unworthy  it 
was  not.  The  re- 
sponse which  it 
has  elicited  and 
will  yet  more 
elicit  ^through- 
out the  civilized 
world  is  suffi- 
cient to  show 
with  what  mas- 
ter hand  the 
young  (^zar  had 

which  vibrated 
in  every  heart. 
Here  at  last  we 
have  a  monarch 
who  has  an  eye 
to  see  the  cancer 
which  is  eating 
into  the  heart  of 
the  modern 
state,  and  ha^  the 
course  boldly  to 
proclaim  in  tlie 
hearing  of  the 
world  the  inevi- 
table  conse- 
quences of  allow- 
ing the  deadly 
malady  to  run  its 

Will  he  have 
the  nerve  to  stick 
to  it  ?  The  res- 
olution to  put  it 
through  ?  The 
strength  to  over- 
power the  immense  forces  which  will  be  banded 
together  to  defeat  his  generous  and  most  sen- 
sible design  ?  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question.  I  do  not  deny  that  probably  the  ma- 
jority of  bystanders  openly  proclaim  their  belief, 
perhaps  their  hope,  that  he  may  fail.  But,  for 
my  part,  I  hope  better  things  of  the  young  man 
who  inherits  somewhat  of  the  iron  will  as  well 
as  the  name  of  his  great-grandfather.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  predict  with  any  certainty 
what  any  human  being  may  do  under  a  test  so 
severe  as  that  to  which  Nicholas  II,  is  now  being 
exposed.  But  in  forming  our  estimate  of  the 
chances,  let  us  look  frankly  at  the  position, 
against  which  it  is  easy  to  see  the  forces  that  are 
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arrayed.  The  immense  strength  of  the  most 
formidable  vested  interest  intrenched  in  e very- 
country,  the  clotted  mass  of  international  jeal- 
ousies and  rival  ambitions — in  short,  the  devil 
and  all  his  agents  everywhere  are  in  the  field 
against  him,  most  active  perhaps  where  they  are 
least  visible,  sapping  and  mining  for  his  de- 
struction behind  the  mask  of  fair-seeming  pro- 
fessions of  sympathetic  support.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  no  inconsiderable  forces  to 
be  counted  on.  First  and  foremost  there  is  the 
inherent  force  and  strength  which  lies  in  the 
autocracy  itself.  The  solemn  vows  of  consecra- 
tion at  the  coronation  are  no  mere  idle  form  to  a 
mind  as  highly  attuned  in  the  sentiment  of  duty 
as  that  of  the  present  Czar.  Nothing  but  the 
continual  goading  of  the  duty  which  every  czar 
owes  to  the  unnumbered  millions  who  look  up  to 
him  as  their  terrestrial  providence  could  sustain 
him  in  his  daily  task,  and  the  same  upward  thrust 
will  tend  to  stiffen  his  resolve  and  strengthen  his 
will  to  put  this  thing  through. 

Secondly,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  Nich- 
olas was  not  only  born  in  the  purple,  but  that  he 
has,  as  his  sires  and  grandsires,  as  imperious  a 
series  of  monarchs  as  ever  swayed  a  scepter. 
Heredity  counts  for  much,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  successor  of  Alexander  I. ,  who  sacrificed 
his  capital  to  deliver  Europe  from  Napoleon  ;  of 
Nicholas,  who  for  the  lifetime  of  a  generation 
was  practically  the  chief  justice  of  the  continent  ; 
of  Alexander  II. ,  who  emancipated  the  serfs  and 
liberated  Bulgaria  ;  and  of  Alexander  III. ,  the 
peace-keeper  of  Europe,  has  got  so  little  iron  in 
his  blood  as  to  flinch,  even  though  all  men  for- 
sake him  and  flee.  Having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plow,  he  will  drive  his  furrow  straight.  Nor 
will  he  look  back,  any  more  than  did  his  grand- 
father in  the  heroic  fight  that  he  made  and  won 
for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs. 

Thirdly,  those  who  know  him  best  and  have 
worked  with  him  assure  me  that  the  impression 
— due  to  his  modest  self- suppression  during  the 
years  of  his  novitiate — that  he  is  not  a  man  of 
strong  character  is  an  entire  mistake.  One  of  his 
ministers  said  to  me  :  ' '  It  is  true  his  body  is 
small,  but  er  hat  einen  grossen  Muth.^^  Whether 
we  translate  Muth  as  courage,  resolution,  will,  or 
*<  go,"  it  is  not  a  phrase  that  would  be  applied  to 
a  weak  sovereign.  Another  minister  said  he  had 
seen  him  in  very  difficult  circumstances  put  his 
foot  down  with  such  resolution  and  insist  upon 
his  will  being  done  that  he  had  some  misgivings 
lest,  when  he  found  himself  more  familiar  with 
affairs,  Russia  might  find  in  him,  as  in  the  first 
Nicholas,  rather  too  much  will  than  too  little. 
Lastly,  an  intimate  personal  friend  who  had 
known  him  before  his  accession  remarked  to  me  : 


*  *  People  often  say  that  his  heart  is  stronger  than 
his  head  and  that  his  will  is  weakest  of  all.  But 
I,  who  have  seen  him  closely  in  many  varied 
circumstances,  assure  you  that  of  the  three  I 
have  much  more  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
his  will  than  either  of  his  head  or  his  heart.'* 

I  have  dwelt  at  this  length  upon  the  personal 
equation  because  it  is  the  most  important  of  all 
tlie  factors  in  this  problem.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  justify  my  belief  that  Nicholas  II.  is 
no  unworthy  champion  of  that  war  against  war 
his  proclamation  of  which  has  brought  such  a 
flood  of  new  life  to  the  hopes  of  mankind.  But 
there  are  two  things  to  be  taken  into  account — 
two  things  and  one  other — of  which  here  1  need 
not  speak — to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimat- 
ing the  chances  of  success.  One  is  that  the  Em- 
peror is  by  no  means  without  powerful  lieuten- 
ants in  his  campaign  of  peace.  A  triumvirate  of 
ministers — as  remarkable  a  group  of  men  as  are 
to  be  found  to-day  in  any  European  country — 
are  heart  and  soul  with  the  Czar.  One  is  Gen- 
eral Kurop^tkin,  that  brilliant  and  successful 
soldier  whose  great  ambition  as  minister  of  war 
is  to  render  effective  assistance  to  his  sovereign 
in  arresting  the  growth  of  armaments.  The  sec- 
ond is  M.  Witte,  who  has  reformed  the  cur- 
rency, rehabilitated  the  finances,  and  established 
so  drastic  a  system  of  liquor  legislation  that 
practically  all  sale  of  drink  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises  has  been  abolished  throughout  the 
most  of  the  empire.  The  third,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  three,  is  Count  Lamsdorff, 
the  working  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  of  which 
Count  Mouravieff  is  the  genial  and  ornamental 
chief. 

Count  Lamsdorff,  the  pupil  and  successor  of 
M.  de  Giers,  is  the  living  incarnation  of  all  the 
archives  and  the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  hard-working  slave  of  the  department  which 
he  directs,  he  is  said  neither  to  sleep  nor  to  rest, 
but  to  toil  night  and  day  with  inexhaustible 
energy  at  his  desk  until  he  has  become  a  verita- 
ble monster  of  diplomatic  lore,  the  past  master 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  action  of  Russia  beyond 
her  frontiers.  None  of  these  three  statesmen 
are  amateurs,  visionaries,  enthusiasts,  or  young- 
sters. They  have  all  grown  more  or  less  gray 
in  the  practical  and  arduous  task  of  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  a  great  empire.  With  such 
counselors  Nicholas  II.  need  not  be  afraid  to 
speak  up  to  the  enemies  in  the  gates,  and  even 
to  those  foes  which  every  man  finds  in  his  own 
household. 

The  second  factor  to  be  remembered  is  the 
immense  power  that  may  be  called  into  being  in 
support  of  the  Czar's  initiative  if  the  masses  of 
the  continent,  at  present  distrustful  and  apathetic, 
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should  take  heart  from  demonstrations  of  British 
and  American  enthusiasm  and  unite  in  demand- 
ing that  something  should  be  done.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  the  democracy  can  act  with  ef- 
fect, but  this  is  one  of  those  times.  But  what 
should  be  done  should  be  done  quickly. 


v.— SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

When  I  was  in  Rome  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Russian 
women  of  our  time.  Among  many  other  things 
she  told  me,  I  was  most  impressed  by  the  remark 
she  made  on  the  subject  of  the  ideal  married  life 
of  the  late  Emperor.  She  said  :  < '  I  recently  re- 
visited Russia  after  an  absence  of  several  years. 
What  struck  me  most  was  the  wonderful  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  tone  of  Russian 
society  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  the  effect  even  of  so  supreme 
an  example  of  an  ideal  home  could  have  been  so 
great.  I  remember  saying  as  I  left  Russia  that 
great  as  was  the  service  to  humanity  which  w^as 
rendered  by  Alexander  II.  when  he  emancipated 
the  serfs,  it  was  no  greater  than  that  rendered  to 
the  moral  evolution  of  Russia  by  the  example  of 
that  stainless  life.  I  felt  tiie  change  everywhere. 
No  husband  and  wife  were  ever  more  united  in 
tenderest  affection  than  the  parents  of  the  present 
Emperor,  and  I  felt  in  every  home  the  subtle  in- 
fluence of  their  exarhple.''  To  have  been  born  in 
such  a  home  was  a  far  richer  inheritance  than  the 
throne  of  an  empire.  Nicholas  II.  in  this  respect 
is  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire.  The  rever- 
ence for  womanhood,  the  profound  respect  and 
devotion  for  his  mother  which  distinguish  him, 
are  by  no  means  the  smallest  of  the  qualities 
which  fit  him  for  his  exalted  position. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  St.  Petersburg, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Heath,  the  English  tutor  of  the  present  Emperor. 
There  was  no  man  in  Russia  of  whom  Sir  Robert 
Morier — no  mean  judge  of  character — had  a 
higher  opinion.  He  was  an  English  gentleman 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  simple,  unaffected, 
frank,  straightforward,  and  manly.  I  remember 
his  telling  me  an  anecdote  of  his  pupil  which  made 
a  very  pleasant  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time. 

They  were  reading  together  *'  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  and  when  they  came  to  that  spirited 
stanza  which  describes  the  scene  in  Stirling, 
when  the  castle  gates  were  open  flung  and  King 
James  rode  down  the  steep  descent,  while  the 
crowd  rent  the  heavens  with  the  cry,  * '  Long 
live  the  commons'  King,  King  James  I  "  **The 
commons'  king  !  "  exclaimed  the  boy  with  spark- 
ling eyes — **  that  is  what  I  should  like  to  be  !  " 

**  But   every   Russian   czar   is  the   commons' 


king,"  exclaimed  a  patriotic  Russian  to  whom  I 
told  the  story.  It  may  be  so,  no  doubt,  in 
theory,  but  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  appli- 
cation. And  Nicholas  II.  is  penetrated  through 
and  through  with  the  passionate  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  which  is  so  distinctive  a  note 
of  our  time.  The  thought  of  the  miseries  of  the 
famine -stricken  peasantry  who  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  provinces  of  his  vast  dominions  are 
always  suffering  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the 
burdens  of  his  position.  To  appear  to  be  so 
powerful  and  yet  to  feel  at  every  turn  so  power- 
less to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  this  dim 
millions  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  his  position. 
M.  Bloch,  the  Warsaw  banker  and  economist, 
who  has  spent  years  in  investigating  the  social 
condition  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  told  me  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  keen,  sustained,  sym- 
pathetic attention  with  which  the  Emperor  lis- 
tened to  his  lengthy  exposition  of  the  immensity 
of  the  work  which  needs  to  be  done  before  the 
mass  of  his  subjects  could  be  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  more  prosperous  peoples.  In 
great  governments  there  is  not  even  one  midwife 
to  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  population.  Doc- 
tors are  still  scarcer.  Schools  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  whole  machinery  of  civilization 
has  yet  to  be  created  for  millions.  The  task  of 
the  social  regeneration  of  the  myriads  who  regard 
him  as  a  terrestrial  providence  is  so  immense  that 
nothing  but  a  sustaining  sense  of  duty  could  en- 
able him  to  bear  up  even  for  a  single  day. 

It  says  mjich  for  the  czardom  that  after  cen- 
turies of  experience  the  simple  faith  of  the  peasant 
in  the  superhuman,  almost  divine,  character  of 
their  rulers  is  still  so  strong.  A  poor  woman 
who  was  badly  crushed  in  the  awful  catastrophe 
that  cast  so  terrible  a  gloom  over  the  coronation 
lay  in  the  hospital  when  the  Emperor  paid  a  visit 
to  the  ward.  **  Why  were  you  in  the  crowd  ?" 
asked  her  attendant.  "  You  did  not  go  to  get  a 
cup  ?  "  alluding  to  the  coronation  cup  that  was 
distributed  to  all  comers  as  a  memento  of  the 
occasion.  *'0h,  no,"  she  replied.  *'I  went  to 
see  the  Emperor.''  <*Then  why  don't  you  look 
at  him  now  ?*'  they  said.  '*  He  is  here  standing 
by  your  side."  '*  Don't  tell  me  lies,"  the  poor 
creature  replied  angrily.  '*  As  if  I  did  not  know 
that  emperors  are  not  made  like  that  I  "  Alas  ! 
emperors  are  but  made  of  mortal  clay,  notwith- 
standing the  supernal  splendor  with  which  they 
are  vested  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects,  and 
heavy  indeed  is  the  burden  of  the  oversight  of 
one  hundred  and  twentv  millions  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Small  marvel  is  it  that  the  Emperor  should 
feel,  as  he  one  day  declared  with  solemn  empha- 
sis, that  the  burden  was  so  heavy  he  would  not 
care  to  inflict  it  even  upon  his  worst  enemy. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  this  quick  keen 
sense  of  sympathy  with  human  suffering  which 
helps  to  impel  tlie  Emperor  to  press  so  earnestly 
for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  stay  the  ruinous 
and  ever-increasing  drain  of  military  and  naval 
expenditure.  He  served  as  president  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  in  the  last  years  of  his  father's 
reign  to  fight  the  famine.  Who  can  marvel  that 
liis  heart  constantly  recoils  from  the  necessity  of 
having  to  expend  millions  and  ever  more  millions 
in  ironclads  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  de- 
struction of  life  when  he  knows  all  too  well  the 
squalid  mass  of  human  wretchedness  which  is 
lying  at  his  door  ? 

Strange  though  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  Russia 
and  the  czardom  as  synonyms  for  brutal  indif- 
ference to  human  suffering,  the  Russian  people 
and  the  imperial  family  have  ever  been  distin- 
guished for  the  intensity  with  which  they  recoil 
from  the  spectacle  of  pain.  The  only  efforts 
that  have  been  made  in  this  century  to  alleviate 
the  torture  of  the  battlefield  were  both  due  to 
the  initiative  of  a  Russian  czar.  It  was  the  Em- 
peror's grandfather  who  summoned  the  confer- 
ence that  established  the  Red  Cross  for  the 
service  of  the  wounded,  and'  it  was  the  same 
man  whose  initiative  secured  the  interdict  pro- 
nounced by  international  law  in  the  use  of  ex- 
plosive bullets  in  warfare.  The  present  Emperor 
is  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  nothing 
would  please  him  better  if,  in  addition  to  4ts 
other  tasks,  the  forthcoming  conference  could 
still  further  limit  the  malevolent  ingenuity  of 
man  in  the  act  of  human  slaughter. 

What  English-speaking  people  do  not  at  pres- 
ent realize  is  that  the  Slav  races  are  far  more 
brotherly  than  the  Western  nations.  *'  F'rater- 
nity,"  said  a  Pole  to  me,  **is  the  next  great 
word  which  the  human  race  has  to  realize.  And 
although  I  dislike  the  Russians  and  detest  the 
way  in  which  they  oppress  my  country,  still  I 
admit  that  after  the  Poles  there  is  no  race  so 
brotherly  as  the  Russians."  I  was  reminded  of 
this  as  I  was  driving  down  from  Livadia  with 
General  Poushkin,  the  commander  of  the  Rus- 
sian Army  of  the  South.  A  company  of  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  outside  the  park  gates,  and  in 
response  to  the  general's  greeting  a  long  hearty 
response  burst  from  a  liundred  lips.  *  •  Our  dis- 
cipline," said  the  general,  "is  by  no  means  so 
severe,  and  the  sense  of  -brotherhood  is  much 
:great«r  among  all  ranks  than  In  other  armies. 
For  instance,"  he  added,  "you  heard  me  greet 
my  troops."  It  was  the  usual  greeting,  "  Good- 
morning,  brothers  I  "  It  is  the  absence  of  that 
homely  heartiness  that  makes  it  so  diflBcult  for 
Germans  and  English   to  get  on  with  Russian 


workmen.  British  arrogance  and  aloofness  seem 
to  him  something  inhuman.  "  What  is  the  chief 
cause  why  the  English  are  so  often  unpopular  ?  " 
I  once  asked  a  Russian  friend.  "I  think,"  he 
said,  "it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  feeling  that  you 
all  seem  to  believe  that  God  made  Englishmen 
and  left  the  making  of  all  other  men  to  some  one 
els(;. " 

It  was  no  doubt  this  Slavonic  spirit  of  brother- 
hood that  caused  the  Emperor  to  leave  India 
with  feelings  of  anytiiing  but  admiration  for  our 
rule.  The  Indian  empire  of  course  he  admired. 
But  what  jarred  upon  him  most  painfully  was 
the  abyss  which  yawned  between  tlie  English  in 
India  and  the  millions  whom  they  rule.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  some,  but  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  Russians  in  this  respect  are  far  more  demo- 
cratic than  ourselves.  That  Anglo- Indians  should 
habitually  think  and  act  as  if  thev  were  not  made 
of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  the  native  races 
seems  abliorrent  to  the  Czar  and  to  all  liis  sub- 
jects. There  is  no  such  antagonism  of  race  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  the  Asiatics  whom  he 
rules.  It  may  be  because  the  Russian  is  more 
Asiatic  than  the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  that  is  only 
anotlier  way  of  saying  that  in  Asia  he  is  a  more 
brotherly  man  to  the  Asiatics  than  the  English- 
man. 

For  the  native  races  the  Czar  has  a  deep  per- 
sonal feeling  of  sympathy  which  would  'enable 
him  to  be  made  an  lionorary  member  of  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society.  lie  is  under  no 
illusions  as  to  the  seamy  side  of  colonial  expan- 
sion. To  the  natives  it  seems  to  him  to  bring 
opium,  alcohol,  foul  diseases,  and  all  manner  of 
demoralization.  Anything  further  removed  from 
the  mood  of  humanitarian  imperialists  of  our 
day  than  the  note  of  the  Czar's  mind  it  would  be  • 
difficult  to  conceive.  He  is  much  more  of  the 
cast  of  mind  of  Mr.  Morley  than  of  that  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  this  subject.  So  far  from  con- 
templating with  complacency  the  partition  of 
China,  he  regards  it  with  positive  abhorrence. 
The  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau  by  the  Germans 
and  what  was  universally  believed  in  Russia  to 
be  our  fixed  design  to  seize  Port  Arthur  led  to 
the  premature  occupation  of  the  ice- free  port  and 
its  protecting  fortress,  but  no  mistake  could  be 
greater  than  to  imagine  that  such  a  move  was 
regarded  by  tlie  Emperor  as  anything  but  a  very 
regrettable  necessity.  Certainly  if  England  were 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  hands  off  for  China,  no  one 
in  all  Europe  would  be  more  entirely  in  sym- 
pathy with  such  a  jiolicy  than  Nicholas  II. 

When  the  present  Emperor  was  a  young  man 
on  his  travels  he  met  Lord  Roberts,  who  chaffing- 
ly  asked  him  when  the  Russians  were  coming  to 
take  India.      "  Never,"  he  replied  energetically. 
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"  I  could  not  conceive  a  greater  disaster  for  Rus- 
sia than  tliat  we  aliould  ever  make  iha  attempt." 
"Oil,  you  don't  expect  me  to  believe  that  I  " 
persisted  Lord  Roberts.  "Some  day  we  shall 
have  to  fight  you  here."     "No, "  replied  Nich- 
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olas  ;  "such  a  thing  is  altogether  outside  our 
ideas.  It  would  be  madness.  Look  at  the  im- 
mense distances,  the  enormous  difficulties  of 
transport,  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  world  to 
cross — it  is  impossible."  "All  the  same,"  said 
Lord  Roberts,  "  yow  will  come  some  day.  There 
is  not  a  village  in  India  where  there  is  not  to  be 
heard  the  traditional  prophecy  that  some  day  a 
white  people  from  the  north  will  conquer  India." 
"Then  why  in  the  world."  retorted  the  young 
man,  "should  you  not  claim  that  you  are  the 


white  people  of  the  prophecy  ?  You  are  white, 
you  come  from  the  north.  Why  should  you  do 
yourself  the  harm  of  always  assuming  that  the 
propjiecy  is  still  unfulfilled  and  that  it  relates  to 
us  V  "  A  very  shrewd  observation,  which  from 
so  young  a  man  was  somewhat  noteworthy. 

The  Emperor  is  by  uo  means  deficient  in 
shrewdness.  He  was  talking  one  day  about  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  friction  between  the  in- 
tei-ests,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  Russians  and 
the  English.  "If  only,"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
English  could  realize  how  much  of  tliese  dangers 
they  bring  upon  ihomselvea.  Tliey  go  every- 
where and  find  out  all  manner  of  places  which 
we  Russians  never  heard  of,  where  they  imagine 
that  if  we  were  so  minded  we  could  do  them  an 
injury.  Forthwith  they  publish  in  all  their 
papers  a  cry  of  alarm  that  we  are  scheming  to  do 
them  that  injury,  and  they  clamor  that  steps 
should  at  once  be  taken  to  forestall  us  by  seizing 
it.  Tliey  keep  it  up  until  their  agitation  attracts 
the  attention  of  those  in  Russia  who  tliink  tJiat 
England  is  our  enemy  and  that  it  is  a  patriotic 
duly  to  tliwart  her  designs.  Tliey  then  got  up 
an  agitation  in  order  to  make  us  do  what  they 
would  never  have  thought  of  doing  if  the  Eng- 
lish alarmists  had  not  ma<le  them  Ijelieve  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  do  if  we  were  enemies." 
Clearly  the  restless  spirit  of  preternatural  sus- 
picion sometimes  begets  its  own  Nemesis. 

There  is  a  vein  of  quiet  humor  about  the  Em- 
peror— which  is  one  of  the  best  gifts  tlie  gods 
gave  to  men.  When  he  was  crowned  he  had  not 
served  long  enough  in  the  army  to  attain  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  colonel.  Ail  his  pre- 
decessors had  always  made  themselves  generals 
when  they  ascended  the  throne.  Nicholas  II., 
however,  refused.  He  had  only  a  right  to  a 
coloners  rank — a  colonel  he  was  and  a  colonel 
he  would  remain.  The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir 
protested  against  the  decision  with  some  vehe- 
mence, and  was  not  a  little  nonplussed  when  the 
Emi)eror  silenced  him  by  remarking  :  "Believe 
me,  dear  uncle,  I  am  quite  capable  of  looking 
after  my  own  promotion  without  your  needing 
to  take  so  much  trouble  about  it,"  Such  al 
least  are  some  of  the  stories  which  are  told  about 
him  in  Russia — stories  which,  whether  true  or 
false,  entirely  harmonize  witii  the  estimate  that 
those  who  know  him  have  formed  of  his  character. 

To  Prince  Lobanoff  ho  was  deeply  attached, 
and  the  audtlen  death  of  the  Prince  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  young  sovereign,  who  felt  he  had 
lost  a  minister,  a  mentor,  and  a  friend.  Prince 
Lobanoff  was,  however,  never  able  to  indoctri- 
nate him  with  sentiments  of  hostihty  to  England 
— a  country  for  which  he  cherishes  the  kindliest 
feelings  of  admiration  and  affection,  dashed  only 
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by  a  melancholy  regret  that  his  aspirations  after 
closer  and  friendlier  relations  should  be  tbwarted 
by  the  utterly  inexplicable  campaign  of  calumny 
and  misrepresentation  which  is  kept  up  by  so 
m&ny  of  our  papers.  There  was  no  bitterness  in 
any  of  his  references  to  the  Russophobist  prop- 
aganda— only  a  somewhat  pathetic  regret  that 
such  things  should  be  allowed  to  poison  the  rela' 
tions  of  two  nations  whose  duty  and  interest 
alike  should  make  them  friends. 

Nicholas  II.  speaks  English  perfectly  and  keeps 
himself  au  courant  with  all  that  goes  on  here.  I 
was  repeatedly  surprised  at  the  minnt«nes8  and 
up'to-dateness  of  his  information.  When  I  men- 
tioned Mr.  Courtney's  speech  on  the  peace  re- 
script, I  found  be  had  read  it  already,  and  once 
when  I  was  telling  him  Bometbing  I  bad  said  he 
interrupted  me.  "  Oh,  yes  !  I  remember  reading 
that   in   the  Review  of  Reviews" — a  periodical 


which  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  M.  Pobedonosts- 

seff,  himself  a  regular  reader,  was  always  to  be 
found  in  the  Emjieror's  study. 

Of  the  peace  rescript  and  of  something  of  the 
vast  possibilities  that  lie  behind  it  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  close  this 
somewhat  discursive  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
Emperor  without  saying  how  earnestly,  nay, 
how  impatiently  he  longs  to  see  the  conference 
at  work.  I  had  ventured  to  say  to  him  that  even 
if  nothing  else  came  of  it,  we  were  all  grateful 
to  him  for  reenforcing  tlie  hope  of  a  very  weary 
world.  "Hope — hope  1  "  he  exclaimed.  "  1  am 
tired  of  hearing  about  hope.  I  want  to  see  some- 
thing practical  done  !  " 

And  the  vehemence  of  this  little  outburst  will 
tend  still  further  to  reenforce  the  hope  which  his 
rescript  has  kindled  in  the  heart  of  the  human 
race. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN   SCULPTOR. 


BV   LAURA   CARROLL   DENNIS. 


THE  sensation  of  the  Paris  S<ilon  of  1894  was 
the  exhibit  of  a  young  American  sculptor 
who  was  then  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent 
French  critics  "a  man  of  astonishing  genius," 
"of  superb  power  and  original  thougliC,'  "of 
talent  robust  and  mature,"  and  was  hailed  by 
many  as  the  founder  of  a  new  achool  of  sculpture. 
This  newly  arisen  star  of  the  first  magnitude 


was  George  Grey  Barnard,  a  young  Westerner 
who  had  gone  to  Paris  some  eight  years  before, 
poor  and  unknown,  to  study  art.  He  was  bom 
in  Center  County,  Pa.,  but  removed  with  his 
family,  wheD  still  very  young,  to  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  where  he  lived  for  a  Mumljer  of  years. 
There  he  developed  a  taste  for  natural  history 
and  became,  untaught,  an  expert  taxidermist.  A 
bust  of  his  little  sister,  modeled  when  he  was  a 
young  lad,  so  interested  his  friends  that  it  led  to 
his  apprenticeship  to  a  local  jeweler,  from  whom 
he  learned  lettering  and  engraving.  A  craving 
for  the  higher  forms  of  art  led  him  to  Chicago 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Having  no  money,  lie 
worked  at  his  trade  until  he  had  saved  one 
hundred  dollars  and  then  entered  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  having  received  from  Leonard 
Volk,  the  veteran  sculptor,  to  whom  he  had  sub- 
mitted two  or  three  little  clay  figures,  assurance 
that  he  might  hope  to  become  a  sculptor.  Mr. 
Volk  warned  him  of  struggles,  privations,  and 
discouragement,  but  these  had  no  terrors  for  his 
indomitable  spirit — cold  and  hunger  being  more 
incidents  in  the  life  of  genius. 

A  year  or  more  after  he  entered  the  Art  Insti- 
tute Mr.  Uarnard  was  lucky  enough  to  receive 
three  liund red  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  portrait  bust 
of  a  little  girl.  With  this  he  at  once  set  out  for 
Paris.  For  three  years  he  worked  in  the  Atelier 
Cavilier,  and  then,  having  mastered  the  technique 
of  his  art  and  learned  about  all  the  schools  could 
give  him,  he  retired  to  a  solitary  studio,  where 
he  lived  like  a  hermit  and,  apart  from  all  extra- 
neous influence,  worked  out  for  himself  the  prob- 
lems of  life  and  of  art.  Out  of  that  period  of 
darkness  and  struggle,  born  of  the  travail  of  the 
man's  soul,  came  his  great  group,  "I  feel  two 
natures  struggling  within  me,"  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  the  eternal  contest  between  spirit  and 
flesh.  Art  is  to  him  the  expression  of  life,  and 
though  he  has  long  since  found  the  light  and 
stands  on  the  mountain  top,  his  heart  throbs  with 
the  great  heart  of  humanity,  and  the  subjects 
which  appeal  to  him  are  man's  painful  evolution, 
his  struggles  with  the  forces  of  nature,  with  sin 
and  darkness — the  ti'agedy  of  the  ages  repeating 
itself  through  all  time. 


THE   FRUIT   OF   THE   PARTS   YEARS. 


Monthly  ^^  these  years  he  completed, 

works,  a  beautiful  figure  of  a  "Sleeping 


it  her  fine 
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WHY    MR.     BARNARD    IS    NOT    BBTTEB    HtCVS. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  as  yet  a  very  small 
public  in  Araerica  to  wbotn  tlie  highest  in  art 
appeals,  and  a  very  large  fraction  of  this  public 
is  BO  wedded  to  the  conventional  or  Greek  ideal 
as  to  be  at  once  and  in  advance  antagonized  bv 
whatever  is  original  and  unconventional  in  con- 
ception or  treatiLient.  Furlliermore,  we  must 
consider  Mr.  Barnard's  aversion  to  "advertis- 
ing" and  the  various  forms  of  diplomacy  and 
wire-pulling  by  which  people  contrive  to  '-get 
on"  in  this  sordid  world  ;  his  steadfast  and  un- 
swerving adherence  to  the  course  indicated  by 
his  dee[)est  convictions  and  lighted  by  his  high- 
est inspiration  :  and  then  the  seclusion  in  which 
he  has  lived  and  worked  in  that  remote  and  beau- 
tiful (quarter  of  Manhattan  in  which,  upon  return- 
ing from  Europe  with  his  lovely  young  wife,  he 
made  his  home  and  built  his  studio. 

Tliere  has  been  but  one  exhibition  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's work  in  New  York,  and  little  of  it  has 
been  seen  elsewhere.  In  the  autumn  of  1896 
several  of  his  best  works  were  on  view  (or  two  or 
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wonderful  designs  in  bas-reluf  tor  a  great  Nor- 
wegian stove,  the  exquisite  group  known  as 
"Brotherly  Love,"  designed  for  a  Norwegian 
tomb,  and  some  busts  and  fracnipnts.  With  six 
or  seven  of  these  he  made  his  first  appearanoe  at 
the  ,^aloti  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  in  a  day 
was  famous — the  talk  of  all  Paris. 

Had  Mr.  Barnard  remained  in  Europe  he  would 
unquestionably  have  taken  his  place  within  a 
eliort  time  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession 
with  a  reputation  established  ;  but  he  is  a  stanch 
American,  and  he  chose  to  return  to  his  nativu 
land  to  identify  himself  with  his  own  people  and 
to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  American  art.  That 
only  DOW,  more  than  four  years  since  he  returned 
to  make  his  home  with  us,  he  begins  to  rew^ive 
the  recognition  due  his  remarkable  gifts  and 
achievements  might  seem  to  artistic  I'aris  a  thing 
incrediUe.  But  if  we  will  but  consider  a  f>:w 
i)f  the  ol)stacles  which  have  stood  between  Mr. 
Barnard  and  an  American  reputation,  we  shall 
find  it  aft«r  all  not  so  very  strange  that  even  now 
George  Barnard  is  known  to  tlie  public  at  la^Jrl^ 
chiefly  bv  the  fact  that  his  great  "  I'an."  a  re- 
clining figure  over  thirteen  feet  in  length,  was 
recently  cast  at  the  Henry-Bonnard  tinindry  in 
one  piece,  being  the  largest  bronze  casting  ever 
made  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 


tPhotngraphed  (or  tills  maguzine.;     , 

three  weeks  at  the  Logerot  (iardens  in  Eighteenth 
Street,  but  by  the  time  busy  New  York  liad 
begun  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  something  un- 
common was  to  Ije  seen  thf^n-  tlie  exhibition  had"' 
closed.  Since  then  the  "Two  Nature*-"- group;  ' 
which  WHS  bought  in  Paris  by  the  late  Alfred 
Ci.rning  Clark  and  by  him  left  to  the  Wftroi>oli- 
tan  Museum,  has  been  stored  in  a  room  belong- 
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ing  to  the  EouBeum,  awaiting  the  completion  of 
the  anuex,  wliich  is  to  furnish  a  suitable  home 
for  this  magaiflceut  work.  It  seeins  likely  that 
another  year  will  elapse  before  it  can  be  placed 
in  position  and  given  to  the  public. 

A  marble  reduction  of  "Brotherly  Love" 
which  belongs  to  tlie  Clark  estate  is  also  shut 
away  from  view,  a  cause  for  regret  to  every 
lover  of  the  beautiful,  A  charmingly  graceful 
figure,  handled  with  great  tenderness  and  of  a 
more  conventional  type  than  is  usual  with  Mr. 
Barnard,  is  known  as  "Maiden  and  Pedestal," 
and  was  completed  last  winter,  but  left  the  studio 
only  to  start  on  its  journey  westward  to  adorn 
an  Iowa  mausoleum.  The  "Pan,''  which  was 
sketched  in  Paris,  but  executed  in  this  country, 
the  plaster  cast  forming  part  of  the  exhibit  at 
the  Logerot  Gardens,  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Clark 
for  the  court  of  tbe  Dakota  flats  ;  but  convinced 
that  this  superb  work  of  art  should  belong  to  the 
public,  he  directed  his  heirs  to  present  it  to  the 
city,  on  condition  that  it  be  placed  in  Central 
Park,  the  Clark  estate  paying  all  expenses  of 
casting  and  erection.  Though  cordially  approved 
by  the  old  sculpture  commission,  a  singular  com- 
bination of  ignorance,  indifference,  and  red  tape 
has  for  fully  two  years  delayed  the  final  ac- 
ceptance and  placing  of  tbis  remarkable  figure. 
There  now  seems,  however,  to  be  reason  for  hopte 
that  the  new  art  and  park  commissions  will  act 
promptly,  and  that  betove  summer  Pan  will  be 
at  home  to  visitors  in  tlie  shady  nook  chosen  for 
him  by  the  sculptor. 

THE   NEWEST   H-OBK "THE    HEWER." 

The  noble  figure  of  "The  Hewer,"  to  which 
for  a  year  past  Mr.  Barnard  has  given  his  best 
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powers,  and  wliich  is  thought  to  be  in  many  re- 
spects his  greatest  work,  is  but  recently  com- 
pleteil  in  the  clay,  and  until  it  is  put  into  marble 
can  be  known  only  through  the  photographs 
which  were  taken  e.xpressly  for  this  magazine 
before  the  figure  was  turned  over  to  the  moider. 

It  may  be  questioned,  then,  whether  a  thou- 
sand people  in  this  country  have  seen  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's work  in  the  original,  and  that  in  the  face 
of  all  the  difficulties  herein  recounted  he  begins 
to  be  recognized  as  the  most  striking  figure  in 
art  that  has  yet  appeared  amonR  us  is  a  tribute 
to  a  genius  too  forceful  and  commanding  to  re- 
main long  in  obscurity. 

"The  Hewer "  belongs  properly  to  a  colossal 
group  which  the  art*st  has  projected  and  sketched 
in  miniature.  Surrounding  the  high  prow  of  a 
curious  vessel,  representing  the  ship  of  life,  are 
nineteen  figures,  each  ten  or  eleven  feet  high,  de- 
picting the  toils  and  struggles  of  early  man  as 
well  as  some  of  his  joys,  and  typifying  the  whole 
life  of  humanity.  Whether  or  not  this  great 
group  will  ever  be  completed  is  a  question,  as  its 
execution  would  almost  fill  the  life  of  a  man, 
and  many  commissions  are  pressmg  for  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's attention.  In  any  case,  ' '  The  Hewer  "  is 
in  itself  complete  and  a  noble  work  of  art. 


GENERAL   CALIXTO   GARCIA. 


BY  GEORGE  RENO. 


AFTER  thirty  years  of  heroic  struggle  against 
Spanish  rule — or  misrule— in  Cuba,  Uen, 
Calixto  Oarcia  y  Iniguez  was  called  from  the' 
scene  of  action  in  this  world  to  that  "bourne 
from  which  no  traveler  returns."  But  not  until' 
he  had  seen  his  life-long  foes  driven   from  the 
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land  lie  had  fought  so  hard  to  free  ,  not  until 
he  iiad  heard  reiterated  by  the  Piesident  of  ihe 
United  Stan;!;  the  promise  that  Cuba  should  be 
free  and  iiidejieiident.  With  the  echo  of  those 
words,  lo  hiin  the  sweetest  on  earth,  still  ring, 
ing  in  his  ears  he  passed  away  in  Washington 
on  Snndfty,  December  II,  1838.  The  survuor 
of  three  wars,  of  many  wounds,  of  prisons,  pii- 
valtons,  and  dangers  innumerable,  the  brave  old 
commander  of  the  Cuban  forces  of  the  province 
of  Santiago  and  Cainaguey  succumbed  to  the  raw 
winds  of  our  Northern  winter  and  died  of  pneu. 
nionia  al  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

General  Garcia  was  bom  on  Octoljer  14,  1836, 
in  Holguin,  province  of  Santiago,  although  his 
family  were  originally  from  Jiguani, 


owned  large  ( 
rite  Vclez,    his 
children  :   Leono 
marsh,  of  Paris  ; 
and    Mercedes. 


and  where  he  married  Seiio- 
i-ife.  To  them  were  born  six 
■a,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Whit. 
Calixto,  Carlos,  Juslo,  Mario, 
All    but   the   second  are    now 


Love  of  liberty  was  inherent  in  Oarcia's  nature. 
With  Carlos  Manuel  Cespedes  and  Marmol  he 
planned  the  revolution  of  1868,  known  oe  the  ten 
years'  war,  which  had  its  inception  at  Vara  on 
October  10,  1S68.  The  success  of  the  Brst  few 
roonlhs  was  phenomenal.  Town  after  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cubans.  For  his  courage 
and  ability  displayed  in  the  field,  and  particularly 
at  the  capture  of  Jiguani,  Garcia  was  made  a 
brigadier.  Soon  after  this  he  laid  siege  to  and 
captured  the  city  of  Holguin,  and  at  tlie  retire- 
ment of  Gen.  Maximo  Gomez  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  Cnba. 

Jiguani,  which  had  been  retaken  by  the  Span- 
iards, was  again  captured  by  the  forces  of  Garcia 
a  few  months  after.  In  the  battle  of  Santa  Maria 
in  1S69,  with  a  force  less  than  a  third  of  that  of 
the  Spanish,  he  surrounded  Gehera!  Vingues  and 
after  a  battle  which  lasted  eleven  hours  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender.  With  varying  for- 
tunes, but  unceasing  vigor,  he  continued  the 
stniggle  until  on  September  3,  IB73,  he,  with 
only  twenty  men,  surprised  and  surrounded  by 
a^force  of  four  bunOi-ed  tfpaniards,  in  order  lo 
prevent  capture  inflicted  the  terrible  wound  from 
which  he  so  miraculously  recovered  afler  being 
carried  into  Manzanilto  supposed  to  be  dead.  As 
soon  as  he  could  be  removed  he  was  placed  on 
board  the  Snn  Fraricisco  de  Borja  and  conveyed 
a  pnsoner  to  Spain,  where  he  was  confined  in 
the  dungeons  of  Valencia  and  Santofia  until 
liberated  at  the  suggestion  of  Martinez  Campoa 
after  the  treaty  of  Zanjou  in  1878,  which  ter- 
minated the  ten  years'  war. 

But  Garcia  knew  that  Spain  never  intended  to 
keep  the  promii-cs  of  reform  made  by  Campos, 
that  the  struggle  would  have  to  be  maintained 
by  force  of  arms  or  the  island  abandoned  to  op- 
pression worse  than  that  of  old.  So  he  lost  no 
time  in  making  his  way  to  America,  whence  with 
a  few  followers  he  returned  to  Cuba  in  August, 
1879,  and  started  what  was  known  as  "the  httle 
war,"  With  him  were  Generals  Rabi.  Moncado, 
and  Jos^  Maceo  (Antonio  Maceo  having  gone  to 
Jamaica!.  Rut  the  movement  was  ill-timed  and 
unfortunate.  At  the  battle  of  Bayamo  the  Cu- 
ban forces  were  greatly  outnumbered.  Medina, 
Rosado,  and  Johnson,  an  American,  were  killed, 
Garcia  capitulated  and  was  for  the  second  time 
carried  to  Spain. 

A  certain  admiration  for  the  general's  indomit. 
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able  energy  an<i  courage  induced  the  Spaniards 
to  treat  fiim  far  more  leniently  than  most  prison- 
ers of  war,  especially  as  his  health  and  strength 
seemed  to  Ije  broken  down.  For  a  time  he  was 
given  a  position  in  a  bank  in  Madrid,  aft«r  which 
he  supported  his  family  by  teaching  French  and 
Enplish,  but  he  was  always  kept  under  strict 
police  surveillance.  This,  however,  was  gradu- 
ally relaxed,  as  his  health  was  apparently  failing 
rapidly.  One  night  in  September,  1895,  with 
his  son  Carlos  he  slipped  across  the  froulier  to 
France  and  soon  after  reached  New  York.  The 
revolution  of  1S95  bad  broken  out  in  Cuba  and 
the  old  warrior  was  anxious  to  join  it. 

After  several  attempts,  which  were  frustrated 
by  this  Government,  be  finally  sailed  on  the  ifer- 
muila  and  lauded  with  a  large  expedition  near 
Baracoa.  The  provisional  government  immedi- 
ately placed  him  in  command  of  the  forces  of 
Camaguey  and  the  Oriente,  and  with  an  army  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  men  he  held  almost  com- 
plete possession  of  the  interior  of  these  provinces 
until  the  landing  of  the  American  forces  at  Si- 
boney  in  June,  1898,  when  he  rendered  most  val- 
uable and  efficient  aid  in  the  capture  of  Santiago. 

Previous  to  this  he  had  captured  and  held  the 
cities  of  Guaymaro,  Cascorro,  Victoria  de  las 
Tunas,  Jiguani,  and  Bayamo.  After  the  resig- 
nation of  the  provisional  (iovornment  the  Assem- 
bly which  met  at  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur  elected  him 


tFrara  a  photograph  taken  In  1H9S.   The  moat  recent  portrait 
of  Oeneral  Qnrcla.  taken  one  week  before  hla  deHth.  tomia 

the  trontlaplece  to  this  muBaiilne.) 

chief  of  the  commission  which  called  on  President 
McKinley  to  discuss  the  future  of  Cuba.  It  was 
while  serving  in  tiiis  capacity  that  he  was  taken 

For  those  who  lived  in  the  social  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  Garcia,  who  felt  the  force  of 
those  strong  magnetic  waves  which  seemed  to 
emanate  from  his  will,  who  dwelt  within  hearing 
of  his  clear,  resonant  voice,  who  daily  listened 
to  the  sound  logic  and  advanced  views  upon  all 
subjects,  political  or  economical,  which  came  so 
fearlessly  from  his  lips,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
he  is  no  more,  Calixto  Garcia  has  gone  from 
us,  but  the  influence  of  his  masterful  mind,  the 
effect  of  his  advanced  and  progressive  stand 
upon  all  matters  where  the  welfare  of  Cuba  was 
concerned  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 

Garcia's  was  a  strong  mind,  but  not  a  stub- 
born one.  He  was  willing  to  compromise  upon 
every  question  but  one  of  principle.  The  latter 
was  to  him  a  thing  sacred.  ■■  A  policy  may  he 
with  benefit  changed,'"  he  once  said  to  me,  "but 
a  principle  should  be  inviolate.  We  have  no 
right  to  tamper  with  justice."  He  was  a  proud 
man,  perhaps  a  su pel-sensitive  one,  an  ambitious 
man,  but  ambitious  only  for  his  country'*  sake. 
That  he  was  extremely  popular  was  a  natural 
tribute  to  his  courage  and  his  genius  ;  popular 
not  only  with  the  ma.=seq,  but  with  the  discrim- 
innling  few  as  well,  Ix'cause  they  saw  in  him  an 
aniiiition  that  was  laudable,  a  power  that  was  not 
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to  be  purchaseiJ,  and  a  sense  of  justice  which 
was  open  to  argument  and  conviction.      He  was 
the  military  idol  of  the  people  of  the  Oriente. 
While  operating  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Holguin 
hundreds  of  wom- 
en would  steal  out 
from  the  suburbs, 
jialf     hidden     in 
the  gray  mists  of 
the    early    dawn, 
to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Cuban  gen- 
eral.     Less  than 
half  a  mile  from 
V  elasco  I  saw 
some  fifty  of  them 
crowding 


h( 


all 


eager  to  embrace, 
to  kiss  his  hand 
or  the  cuff  of  hts 
coat..  With  tears 
in  their  eyes  they 
hailed  him  as  . 
"  the  savior  of 
the  Oriente," 
"  the  hope  of  Cu- 
ba." HewasTiot  hario  oabcia. 
without  enemies.  {ThegenerHrs  youngest  son.) 
Great  men  seldom 

are,  but  he  was  never  one  to  hear  malice  or 
long  resentment.  When  rupture  was  imminent 
and  undesirable  his  favorite  remark  was  ;  • '  Well, 
let  ue  drop  the  subject  and  go  fight  the  Span- 
iards. " 

For  some  weeks  after  the  capture  of  Guaymaro 
ammunition,  particulorly  for  the  twelve- [lounders. 
was  rather  scarce.  During  this  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  active  hostilities  which  followed  a  fifteen- 
day  furlough  was  granted  many  of  those  officers 
wliose  families  lived  in  the  neighboring  country, 
so  that  they  might  not  only  recuperate  their 
strength,  but  replenish  as  far  as  possible  their 
scanty  wardrobes.  Among  those  who  sought 
and  obtained  leave  of  absence  was  Joseph  Cha- 
pleau,  who  left  Boston  and  joined  the  Cuban 
forces  in  the  fall  of  1895,  being  placed  soon  after 
in  command  of  the  artillery  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Garcia  was  very  fond  of  t'liapleau,  but 
found  him  difficult  to  manage,  because  Garcia 
would  resort  lo  nothing  but  argument  or  moral 
suasion  to  control  Americans  who  volunteered 
their  services  to  the  cause  of  Cuban  indejiend- 

When  the  two  weeks  e.vpired  Cliapleau  failed 
to  return  to  his  conmiand,  nor  did  he  appear  until 
he  had  been  twice  sent  for,  and  then  he  quietly 
informed  the  general  that  as  there   was  no  im- 


mediate fighting  on  hand  he  proposed  to  continue 
his  vacation  until  he  got  tired  of  it,  Garcia 
promptly  informed  Chapleau  that  he  might  con- 
tinue his  social  career  indefinitely,  and  Chapleau 
took  him  at  his  word.  Some  months  later  Cha- 
pleau unex[)ectedly  met  General  Garcia  at  the  hea*l 
of  his  column,  and  pausing  in  the  road  saluted 
him. 

"Where  are  you  bound,  Joe?"  inquired  the 
general. 

"Oh,  over  toward  Jiguani  to  a  little  dance." 

"Well,    you'd  bettfr  stop  yonr  fooling  now 

and  fall  into  line,"  said  the  general  persuasively. 

"What  for?"  queried  Chapleau  doublfuiiy. 

"To  fight  Spaniards," said  Garcia.      "  I  am  on 

my  way  to  attack    Victoria  de  las  Tunas,   and 

while  we  may  differ  ujwn  matters  of  discipline 

we  can  always  shake  hands  over  a  smoking  gun. 

You  are  a  brave  fellow  and  I  want  you  with  m© 

when  the  city  falls.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

The  reply  came  quickly,  "I'm  yours  to  com- 
mand, general,"  and  without  another  word  ho 
dropped  into  his  accustomed  place  in  the  general's 
escort  and  fought  with  him  until  the  fatal  bullet 
ended  his  life. 

Courage  in  any  cause,  even  a  bad  one,  always 
commanded    Garcia's    respect.      At    the    fall    of 
Victoria  de  las  Tunas  forty-five  Spanish  guerrillas 
who  had  fired  on  a  flag  of  truce,  men  who  in  that 
neigh liorhood    had    committed    every    crime   of 
which    only   those    brutes    in    human    form    are 
capable,    were   nmcfi((ed.  or  put  to  the  sword. 
Hearing  of    their   fate,  the  son  of  the  Spanish 
oommanderof 
the  garrison,  & 
boy  of  fifteen,  be- 
gan to  cry,  where- 
upon   bis    father 
reprimanded  him 
sharply    in    Gar- 
cia's   hearing. 
"Stop,"  com- 
manded     hia 
father,       "I   am 
ashamed  of   you. 
Vuu   wanted    the 
privilege  of  fight- 
ing the    nisiirrec- 
{•■s  ,*  y  o  u  have 
had  it.    Your  rifle 
has   poured    lead 
coi.cAKi.i)SGAH<'iA.  into    their    ranks 

(Auoffli-BroiililBfnthtr'sstaft.)        ^  <"■    ^ '*' **   days; 
now    it     is    your 
turn.      Show  yourself  aman,  asoldierof  Spain," 
General  Garcia  listened   with  admiration    for 
the  spirit  dis])layed  by  the  fatluT  and  svmpathy 
for  tlie  fears  of  the  boy.      ••  Tell  your  son  not  to 
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worry,"  he  said.  "  Not  a  liair  of  his  head  shall 
be  harmed.  Both  of  iny  boys  fought' by  my  side 
during  the  battle  jual  finished.  Your  boy  has 
aimplv  fulfilled  his  duty  to  you  and  to  his  country. 
You  have  my  respect  and  shall  bave  my  protec- 
tion until  you  can  joiu  your  friends  in  Uolguin 


(General  Garcia'8  younger  dauglitc 


w  in  this  rountiT) 


or  elsewhere  "  They,  with  fifteen  hundred  other 
prisoners,  were  given  escort  to  the  St>anish  lines 
and  there  liberated. 

The  story  of  General  Garcia's  attempt  at  suicide 
to  avoid  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy,  as 
frequently  told  iu  the  newspa^iera,  used  to  annoy 
him.  " Can't  correspondents  see,"  he  would 
say,  "that  what  they  describe  me  as  doing  is 
physically  impossible?  No  man  can  place  the 
muzzle  of  a  revolver  tn  bis  mouth  and  fire  it  so 
that  the  ball  wil!  make  its  exit  from  the  ceutflrof 
the  forehead,  as  did  mine,  unless  he  has  first  in- 
sorted  a  steel  plate  back  of  his  palate  to  deflect 
the  ball.  This,  it  is  needless  to  say,  I  did  not 
attempt.  Besides,  even  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  Spaniards  to  effect  my  capture  alive,  I  would 


object  to  the  idea  of  discharging  a  forty-four- 
caliber  revolver  in  my  mouth.  When  on  that 
Monday  morning  of  September  3,  1873,  I  found 
my  little  reconnoitering  party  of  twenty  suddenly 
cut  off  and  surrounded  by  four  hundred  Spanish 
guerrillas,  1  feit  that  my  time  had  conic,  as 
there  could  be  no  quarter  between  us,  and  wo 
determined  to  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.. 
They  gi-adually  closed  in.  My  men  fell  rapidly 
under  the  murderous  close-range  fire,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  they  intended  to  take  me 
alive.  This  meant  torture  and  disgrace  unthink- 
able, and  to  defeat  tbeir  purpose  and  end  it  aJl  I 
placed  my  heavy  revolver  beneath  my  chin  and 
fired  the  last  shot  upward.  Evidently  llie  barrel 
of  the  revolver  was  too  close  to  my  breast,  or  the 
ball  would  have  killed  me  instantly,  as  was  in- 
tended. I  knew  nothing  more  until  many  hours 
after,  when  voices  as  from  another  world  seemed 
to  be  talking  upon  surgery,  antiseptics,  and  vi- 
tality. Two  young  Spanish  surgeons  from  Mad- 
rid,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  wound,  had 
taken  a  professional  interest  in  the  case  before 
them,  and  were  discussing  with  each  other  the 
chances  of  my  living  or  dying.  Cuba  needed  me, 
and  I  lived  to  fight  for  her  again.     That  is  all." 

The  general's  family  relations  were  ideal.  His 
little  daughter  Mercedes  was  bis  patron  saint.  It 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  she  not  only 
deserved,  but  received,  the  worship  of  all  who 
came  near  lier.  To  know  her  was  to  iove  lier. 
An  unfortunate  fall  shortly  after  she  followed 
her  father  from  Madrid  to  this  country  has  con- 
fined ber  to  bed  much  of  the  time  during  the 
past  three  years. 

The  love  between  father  and  daughter  was  ex- 
quisitely tender.  When  about  to  return  to  Cuba 
after  a  short  vacation  in  the  United  States  Mer- 
cedes would  say  to  me  almost  daily  :  ' '  Now,  you 
will  not  start,  as  you  did  before,  without  letting 
us  know,  because  I  write  a  little  to  papa  every 
day  and  1  w^ant  you  to  take  it  all  with  you  wheo 
you  go."  The  contents  of  that  rather  formidable 
packet  when  completed  was  to  the  general  far 
more  precious  than  were  any  state  documents 
which  1  ever  carried  to  him.  The  question  of 
tlie  recognition  or  n  on -recognition  of  belligerency 
had  to  wait  while  be  read  Mercedes'  letter.  ' 

Garcia's  home  was  bis  heaven,  free  Cuba  was 
his  creed,  and  indejiendeuce  the  altar  upon  which 
he  sacrificed  his  life. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  Red  Cross  movement  be- 
came  a  legal  fact  in  1S64,  it  did  not  de- 
velop into  an  American  institution  until  July, 
1882.  Its  introduction  and  growth  in  the  New 
World  were  due  chiefly  to  its  famous  founder, 
Miss  Clara  Barton.  As  early  as  the  60s  she 
dedicated  her  life  to  the  movement,  and  now  for 
more  than  thirty  years  she  has  been  its  most 
commanding  figure.  From  the  time  that  the 
parent  society  was  organized  in  Washington  by 
Miss  Barton  tlie  organization  has  kept  itself  be- 
fore the  public  gaze  by  numerous  works  of 
beneficence  and  practical  charity.  It  has  raised 
large  sums  of  money  for  sufferers  from  famine, 
flood,  earthquake,  fever,  and  tidal  waves.  In 
this  manner  it  won  the  sympathy  of  all  kind- 
hearted  citizens  and  became  identified  with  the 
best  tendencies  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
century. 

Jts  growth  was  a  steady  spreading  from  city  to 
city  and  from  State  to  State.  On  January  1, 
1898.  it  had  branches,  auxiliaries,  or  affiliates  in 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory.  It  was  feder- 
ated in  approved  modern  fashion,  and  was  so 
constituted  that  when  the  need  came  a  single 
touch  upon  the  electric  button  would  be  answered 
by  a  large  army  of  active  and  charitable  men  and 
women. 

Lest  there  be  any  confusion  as  to  names,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  statement  as  to  the 
organization.  Tlie  original  society  had  as  its 
governing  body  a  committee  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  Beneath 
this  in  each  country  was  a  society  known-  as  the 
National  Society  of  the  Red  Cross.  Before  the 
American  branch  was  formed  members  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  United  States  were  members  of 
the  international  society  or  Association  of  the 
Rod  Cross.  Miss  Barton  was  designated  as  the 
American  representative.  When  the  national 
branch  was  incorporated  in  July,  1891,  it  was 
called  the  American  Association  of  the  Red 
Cross.  The  society  was  reincorporated  in  April, 
1893,  and  then  assumed  the  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross.  Since  that  time  its 
members  in  affiliation  with  other  bodies  have 
formed  related  or  cooperative  societies  under 
various  titles,  such  as  Red  Cross  Relief  Commit- 
tee, Red  Cross  Auxiliary,  and  Red  Cross  Society, 
so  that  the  effect  upon  the  reader  is  at  times 
confusing.      Legally   the    Red   Cross   means  the 


great  national  organization  of  which  Miss  Barton 
is  the  president. 

On  January  I,  1898,  while  the  insurrection 
was  raging  in  Cuba  and  the  American  public  was 
beginning  to  manifest  deep  emotion  in  regard  to 
tlie  condition  of  affairs  in  that  island,  the  Red 
Cross  began  to  take  action  looking  toward  the 
relief  of  the  people  of  tlie  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 
At  the  time  the  chief  officer  was  Miss  Barton» 
the  vice-president  George  Kennan,  the  counsel 
David  Louis  Cobb,  the  executive  committeeman 
Stephen  E.  Barton,  the  executive  surgeon  Dr. 
A.  Mouae  Lesser,  and  the  sister- in -chief  of  the 
hospital  work  Sister  Bettina  Hofker  Lesser. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Barton  foresaw 
the  war  with  Spain.  Wiien  the  last  insurrection 
in  Cuba  started  she  and  her  colleagues  began  the 
agitation  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Red  Cross  hospital  at  233  West  One  Hun- 
dredth Street,  New  York  City,  the  following 
year.  This  action  met  with  some  little  opposi- 
tion from  near-sighted  thinkers  at  the  time,  but 
it  has  been  more  than  justified  by  subsequent 
events. 

In  preparing  skillful  nurses  and  familiarizing 
memh>ers  of  the  societies  with  ambulance  and 
hospital  work  and  in  teaching  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured, this  little  institution  proved  itself  of  ines- 
timable value.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  we  can 
look  back  and  admire  and  praise  the  Red  Cross 
Executive  Committee  for  its  remarkable  fore- 
sight. 

The  resolution  to  aid  the  Cubans  was  no  more 
than  taken  when  it  was  immediately  put  into  exe- 
cution. It  is  true  that  during  1897  the  society 
had  done  considerable  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  ift  Cuba,  but  the  work  was  individ- 
ual rather  than  collective.  What  Miss  Barton 
and  her  comrades  did  was  done  as  simple  citizens 
and  not  as  officials  of  a  great  body  corporate. 
With  the  new  year  anotlier  era  presented  itself. 

On  January  2  Miss  Barton  sent  out  a  message 
through  the  press  which  was  read  by  probably 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  in  gist  a  call  for  money  and  provisions  for 
the  pacijicos  and  recoyiccntrados,  and  an  announce- 
ment that  Gon.  Fitzhugh  Jjee  would  oversee  the 
distribution  of  supplies.  The  notice  met  with  an 
immediate  response.  Every  Red  Cross  follower 
began  to  raise  money  for  otlier  necessary  supplies. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Red  Cross  jumped  up 
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100  per  cent,  in  twenty- four  hours  and  1,000 
per  cent,  before  the  week  was  out.  It  was  in- 
deed the  touching  of  a  button  and  the  starting 
of  the  wheels  of  a  great  factory.  In  the  next 
week  arrangements  were  made  for  opening  a  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  Beneath  this,  however, 
was  the  much  more  arduous  labor  of  arranging 
the  corporate  mechanism  that  was  to  conduct  the 
work  involved  in  the  providing  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  500,000  people  fifteen  hundred  miles 
away.  Of  this  work  the  public  knows  little  or 
nothing,  but  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  was 
accomplished  was  demonstrated  after  the  war 
broke  out. 

At  the  same  time  the  Red  Cross  leaders  con- 
sulted with  the  President  and  several  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  advice  in 
regard  to  the  best  way  of  performing  their  work. 
The  consequence  of  the  consultation  was  a  letter 
from  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Alvery 
Adee  to  President  Orr,  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  respecting  the  formation  of  a 
central  committee  which  would  cooperate  with 
the  Red  Cross  in  their  philanthropic  campaign. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  acted  witli  its  char- 
acteristic promptitude,  and  before  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed  a  committee  of  prominent  citizens 
was  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  designs  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  President.  Of  that 
committee  Mr.  Stephen  Barton  "was  chairman, 
ex-Mayor  Charles  A.  Schieren,  of  Brooklyn,  was 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  Louis  Klopsch,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Herald,  which  raised  $75,000  for  the  fund, 
was  a  leading  member.  A  strong  canvassing 
committee  was  appointed,  which  visited  the  vari- 
ous trades  and  industries  of  the  city  to  raise 
money  and  supplies. 

Other  bodies  followed  the  example  of  the  New 
York  committees  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Joint  Traffic  Association  agreed  to  carry  all 
supplies  free  of  charge,  and  a  steady  stream  of 
provisions  began  to  pour  into  New  York.  The 
steamer  Orizaba  was  chartered  and  loaded  with  a 
cargo  which  contained  400,000  pounds  of  pro- 
visions and  200,000  grains  of  quinine.  So  wide- 
spread was  the  enthusiasm  that  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  an  exact  account  at  the  time  of  the  many 
donors  and  their  gifts.  Many  consignments  went 
astray,  others  were  detained  and  were  received 
at  a  later  period,  but  making  all  allowances  it  is 
certain  that  more  than  30,000  people  contributed 
in  response  to  the  call  and  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  money  and  the  cash  value  of  the  gifts  was 
nearly  $200,000.  It  will  not  surprise  the  reader 
of  to-day  as  it  did  in  January,  1898,  to  learn  that 
the  Spanish  politicians  objected  strongly  to  these 
generous  actions  and  called  them  political  tricks 
and  selfish  revolutionary  devices. 


On  January  13  a  second  appeal  was  sent  out 
and  was  read  in  nearh'^  every  church  of  the  land. 
This  increased  the  enthusiasm  and  stimulated  the 
generous  impulses  of  the  public.  A  few  days 
afterward  Miss  Barton  and  her  staff,  includ- 
ing Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lesser,  Sisters  Blanche  McCor- 
riston,  Anne  McCue  M.  Ruyatt,  and  Isabelle 
O'Connor,  Drs.  C.  H.  Cotrell,  J.  B.  Hubbell, 
and  C.  McDowell,  made  a  trip  to  Cuba  to  obtain 
more  definite  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions as  well  as  to  distribute  such  supplies  as 
had  gone  on  or  went  with  them  on  their  trip. 
Their  visit  was  eventful.  They  saw  and  realized 
for  the  first  time  the  full  horror  of  the  situation. 
Everywhere  they  found  disease,  pauperism,  star- 
vation, and  death.  The  reports  which  they  aft- 
erward made  were  almost  ghastly  in  their  plain 
statement  of  fact.  They  did  what  they  could, 
establishing  bureaus  of  supplies,  hospitals,  and 
asylums  and  appointing  distributors,  physicians, 
and  other  agent-s. 

On  February  15  occurred  that  infamous  catas- 
trophe, the  blowing  up  of  the  battleship  Maine. 
This  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back,  although  without  any  other  circumstance 
it  would  have  undoubtedly  precipitated  a  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  The 
Spanish  officials  and  politicians  either  foresaw 
the  coming  of  the  war  or  else  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain some  personal  benefit  from  the  generosity  of 
the  American  people.  They  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  distribution  of  supplies,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  closed  entire  districts  against  Red 
Cross  agents.  Many  Spanish  malefactors  ob- 
tained relief,  with  the  approbation  or  connivance, 
it  is  said,  of  the  officials.  So  well  was  this  done 
that  when  the  war  broke  out  there  were  large 
quantities  of  Red  Cross  supplies  lying  at  various 
points  in  Havana  and  other  places  which  were 
promptly  confiscated  by  the  Spanish  officers. 
Popular  feeling  in  Havana  was  directed  by  the 
politicians  against  Americans,  and  mob  action 
became  so  threatening  that  it  was  finally  deemed 
expedient  for  Miss  Barton  and  her  colleagues  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  This  they  did  on 
the  steamer  Olivette  on  April  9. 

In  the  meantime  preparations  for  war  went  on 
in  both  America  and  Spain.  Our  own  people 
were  wild  to  avenge  the  Maine  and  the  Spanish 
leaders  appeared  equally  desirous  of  crushing 
those  whom  they  styled  '*  Yankee  hogs." 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  increased,  being 
now  incited  by  patriotism  as  well  as  by  the  love 
of  humanity.  On  April  1 6  Sister- in -chief 
Bettina  Hofker  Lesser  began  examining  appli- 
cants for  classes  in  the  Red  Cross  hospital  for 
military  nurses.  It  was  a  novel  and  even  origi- 
nal experiment,  and  met  wich  quick  response  from 
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tlie  women  of  New  York  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  So  many  'were  the  applicants  that 
nearly  all  of  the  hospital  doctors  were  called  in  to 
act  as  instructors.  To  prevent  enthusiastic  but 
ill-informed  young  women  from  rushing  into  a 
calling  which  demands  considerable  skill  and 
knowledge,  a  series  of  qualifications  was  adopt- 
ed in  regard  to  all  would  be  nurses.  These  shut 
out  hundreds  of  women,  but  so  "numerous  were 
the  volunteers  that  in  spite  of  the  qualifications 
those  who  were  able  to  matriculate  numbered 
hundreds.  This  experience  served  to  show  the 
educational  progress  made  by  women  in  the  past 
thirty-five  years.  During  the  Civil  War  skillful 
military  nurses  were  exceedingly  rare  ;  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  labored  in  the  hospitals  came 
without  any  experience  or  special  skill.  In  the 
war  with  Spain  there  were  hundreds  who,  when 
they  applied,  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  phys- 
iology and  medicine,  and  many  possessed  a  fair 
medical  education.  Equally  notable  was  the  long 
list  of  women  physicians  who  volunteered  their 
services.  If  to  those  who  sent  in  their  names 
to  the  Red  Cross  be  added  others  who  applied  to 
the  Government,  national  or  State,  or  to  com- 
manding officers,  the  total  is  nearly  250. 

War  now  became  inevitable,  and  the  Red 
Cross  leaders  perceived  and  realized  the  immense 
field  of  work  that  was  to  open  to  them.  They 
began  a  series  of  negotiations  looking  toward  the 
extension  of  their  organization  and  service.  It 
would  take  an  entire  volume  to  tell  this  chapter 
of  the  history  of  the  work.  The  chief  feature 
was  the  formation  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  Relief  Committee,  whose  purpose  was  to 
provide  the  Red  Cross  proper  with  supplies  of 
every  sort  and  also  to  organize  the  people  of  the 
country  into  clubs,  leagues,  and  auxiliaries  with 
more  or  less  specific  aims.  In  this  category  w^ere 
ice-plant  auxiliaries,  ambulance -equipment  asso- 
ciations, medical- supply  societies,  reading-matter 
auxiliaries,  distilling- apparatus  unions,  nursing 
clubs,  transportation  associations,  Bible -reading 
circles,  temperance  advocates,  veterans'  circles, 
and  patriotic  leagues.  The  records  show  that  as 
many  as  70  auxiliaries  were  formed  in  a  single 
day.  Many  local  societies  were  too  busy  to  affili- 
ate themselves  with  the  central  organization,  and 
frequently  did  harm  by  interfering  with  the  reg- 
ular order  of  business.  Before  the  war  closed 
there  were  more  than  2,000  of  these  societies 
with  a  membership  of  over  100,000. 

The  declaration  of  war  on  April  25  served  to 
increase  this  extraordinary  activity.  The  ac- 
commodations of  the  Red  Cross  in  New  York 
City  proved  insufficient,  and  ere  long  they  ac- 
cepted quarters  in  a  large  building  on  Broadway 
which   was  presented  to  them  by  John  Jacob 


Astor  and  made  it  their  supply  depot.  They 
also  established  brandies  in  the  leading  camps  in 
the  Southern  States  and  sub-agencies  at  every 
point  where  they  could  be  of  use  to  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  even  to  the  poor  Cubans.  Enormous 
quantities  of  supplies  were  gathered  and  trans- 
mitted from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  va- 
rious distributing  points.  Of  these  New  York 
was  the  first  and  largest  and  others  were  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chickamauga,  Fernandina,  Jack- 
sonville, Tampa,  Key  West,  San  Francisco,  Mi- 
ami, Mobile,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  railroad  service  proving  inefficient,  the 
Red  Cross  went  into  the  steamship  business  upon 
a  large  scale.  Their  first  craft  was  the  State  of 
Texas,  which  left  New  York  on  April  23  for 
Key  West.  The  next  steamer  was  the  hospital 
ship  Solace,  which  was  fitted  for  service  on  May 
8.  On  June  12  a  commission  was  issued  for  the 
steam  launch  Moynier.  The  steam  yacht  Red 
Cross  and  steamer  City  of  San  Antonio  were 
added  to  the  fleet  about  June  20.  To  the  Red 
Cross  movement  rather  than  the  Red  Cross  Soci- 
ety can  be  credited  the  hospital  ship  Bay  State. 
From  time  to  time  other  steamers  were  employed 
for  transporting  nurses  and  supplies,  notably  the 
Lampasas^  the  Missouri,  and  several  yachts  and 
launches.  The  agents  and  volunteers  of  the  so- 
ciety followed  the  army  as  closely  as  they  were 
permitted  by  the  authorities.  They  followed 
Sampson  to  eastern  Cuba  and  landed  at  Guan- 
tanamo  shortly  after  its  conquest  by  the  marines. 
Thereafter  they  made  their  way  to  Siboney,  to 
San  Juan,  and  to  Santiago.  After  the  capture 
of  the  last  city  came  the  invasion  of  Porto  Rico 
und^r  General  Miles,  and  immediately  following 
the  capture  of  Ponce  the  Red  Cross  nurses  under 
Miss  Margaret  Chanler  opened  a  hospital  there. 

Although  there  was  but  little  fighting  during 
the  Porto  Rican  campaign,  nevertheless  the  so- 
ciety was  prepared  for  a  long  list  of  sick  and 
wounded  and  had  ready  nurses,  medicine,  dietary 
articles,  and  other  medical  supplies. 

In  the  far  West  there  was  similar  activity. 
The  Red  Cross  societies  of  the  Pacific  States 
alone  raised  over  |;100,000,  and  other  sister 
States  contributed  as  much  in  proportion.  Sup- 
plies of  all  sorts  were  shipped  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  several  instances  were  purchased  in 
Hong  Kong  and  thence  forwarded  to  Manila. 
Several  nurses  and  Red  Cross  agents  were  sent 
out  to  the  scene  of  Dewey's  immortal  victory  and 
are  there  at  the  present  time. 

Of  the  nurses  who  attended  the  sick  and 
wounded  some  were  hired  and  received  a  salary. 
A  second  class  received  no  salary,  but  had  their 
expenses  paid.  A  third  class  paid  their  own 
expenses   and   traveled   great  distances  in  going 
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from  their  homes  to  the  camps  in  the  South  or  in 
the  West  Indies.  A  fourth  class  consisted  of 
members  of  local  branches  residing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hospitals,  who  volunteered  their 
services  for  a  day,  week,  or  month  and  who  did 
not  wait  for  any  special  order  from  the  central 
authority.  Besides  nurses  there  were  distributors, 
inspectors,  physicians,  clerks,  guards,  bookkeep- 
ers, and  others.  Altogether  over  1,000  volun- 
teers served  their  country  in  the  peaceful  ranks 
of  the  Red  Cross  array. 

Of  the  amount  of  money  raised  and  expended 
by  the  Red  Cross  it  is  very  diflScult  to  get  any- 
thing like  accurate  figures.  A  few  contributors 
and  auxiliaries  published  the  value  of  the  supplies 
they  forwarded  either  to  the  supply  depots  or  the 
camps,  hut  at  least  three-fourths  kept  undivulged 
the  value  of  their  donations. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Hinton,  who  gave  this  division 
much  study,  found  that  the  amount  of  money 
received  at  the  New  York  office  between  June 
15  and  August  26  aggregated  over  $235,000,  an 
average  of  $3,400  per  day.  The  supplies  re- 
ceived during  the  same  period  came  to  about 
$250,000,  or  $3,500  per  day. 

The  treasurer  of  the  division  of  the  Red  Cross 
movement  known  as  the  American  Red  Cross 
National  Relief  Committee  made  the  following 
report  December  9  of  its  expenditures  from  May 
9  to  December  1  : 

Total  receipts $805,220.66 

Office  supplies $5,117.89 

Food  supplies,  groceries,  etc 46,067.95 

Milk,  etc.,  cots  and  equipments —  24,946.09 

Medical  supplies,  wines,  etc 11,357.88 

Clothing  and  dry  goods 1,418.61 

Miscellaneous  supplies 16,051.14 

Account  of  nurses 17,718.24 

Ambulances  and  mules 7,782.56 

Ice 27,666.14 

Tacht  Red  Cross  and  maintenance  54,057.16 

Cash  to  General  Committee 59,918.02 

Laundry  plant 1,230.10 

Freight,  etc 4,283.05 

277,604.28 

Balance  on  hand ri7,625.88 

The  grand  total  of  gifts  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  including  supplies  and  transportation,  was 
not  less  than  $3,000,000  and  probably  not  more 
than  $4,000,000,  although  the  agents  in  different 
States  say  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  value  the  supplies. 

No  such  munificence  was  ever  known  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Though  the  war  is 
practically  over,  the  Red  Cross  keeps  up  its  good 
work  and  will,  as  far  as  it  can,  bend  its  energies 
to  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Cubans.  In 
Porto  Rico  little  or  nothing  remains  to  be  done, 
and  in  the  Philippines  there  will  be  no  great  need 
of  charitable  action  ;   but  in  the  luckless  island 


of  Cuba  a  very  large  body  of  people  will  require 
assistance  for  two  or  three  vears  before  they  be- 
come  prosperous  and  self-supporting.  Not  alone 
are  the  fields  ruined,  but  the  homes,  factories, 
maclfinery,  and  live-stock  have  been  destroyed. 

Many  of  the  nurses,  doctors,  and  agents  who 
served  during  the  war  underw^ent  great  priva- 
tion and  suffered  severely  from  hunger,  thirst, 
fever,  and  malarial  diseases.  Two  of  the  women 
nurses  died  and  several  have  returned  with 
their  constitutions  impaired,  if  not  ruined,  by 
the  deadly  climate  and  the  vile  surrounilings 
of  the  Cuban  cities.  The  heroic  Red  Cross  army 
has  a  long  roster,  and  it  seems  invidious  to  single 
out  a  few  of  the  workers.  Miss  Barton  proved 
herself  an  indefatigable  executive  and  Dr.  Les- 
ser  and  Sister  Bettina  were  skillful  and  faithful 
medical  directors.  Mrs.  John  Addison  Porter, 
wife  of  the  secretary  of  President  McKinley, 
Miss  Adele  Gardiner,  a  New  York  belle,  Miss 
Annie  Wheeler,  Miss  Margaret  Chanler,  and 
Miss  Isabelle  K.  Rutty,  an  English  college  wom- 
an, made  noble  records  for  themselves  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  this  generation. 

President  A.  E.  Orr,  at  the  one  hundred  and 
thirtieth  banquet  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  November  16,  paid  the  following 
tribute  to  the  Red  Cross :  < '  To  the  American 
Red  Cross  Association  and  its  honored  president, 
Miss  Clara  Barton,  a  nation's  thanks  are  due  and 
should  be  promptly  and  publicly  paid,  and  to  the 
women  of  the  auxiliary  societies  who  upheld  her 
hands  and  rendered  possible  all  her  admirable 
work — prominent  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Win- 
throp  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid.  Miss  Helen 
Gould,  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Mrs.  James  Speyer,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Robinson,  Miss  Louise  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Cowles,  Mrs.  Henry  Marquand,  Miss 
Leverich,  Mrs.  Paul  Dana,  Mrs.  Metcalf  Bliss, 
Miss  Wheeler,  Miss  Margaret  S.  H«tll,  Mrs.  Ade- 
laide Wallerstein,  Miss  A.  C.  Maxwell,  Miss 
Helen  Hoffman,  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  here — the  sol- 
diers of  our  armies  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  they 
can  never  repay.'* 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  war  was  the 
sympathetic  action  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of 
other  countries.  Those  of  England,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Mexico  sent  messages  to  the 
American  organization  and  supplied  volunteers 
and  money.  The  Red  Cross  Society  of  Spain 
made  a  nominal  appearance,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
undermined  by  the  same  indifference,  apathy,  or 
dry  rot  as  the  government  to  which  it  owes  al- 
legiance. Yet  the  little  which  it  did  is  evidence 
that  much  more  could  be  done  were  existing  con- 
ditions changed  for  the  better  in  Spain. 
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BY  HENRY  MACFARLAND. 


THE  achievements  of  diplomacy,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  can  never  be  generally  appre- 
ciated or  even  recognized  in  comparison  with  the 
achievements  of  arms.  In  some  instances  the 
achievements  themselves,  and  in  almost  every 
case  the  methods  by  which  they  were  gained, 
must  be  concealed,  and  the  results  only  appear  in 
ways  which  divert  the  popular  mind  from  the 
real  processes  and  the  men  who  made  them  pos- 
sible. And  even  when  the  full  course  of  a  diplo- 
matic achievement  is  revealed  as  fully  as  such  a 
thing  ever  can  be  revealed,  it  lacks  that  kind  of 
dramatic  interest  which  appeals  to  the  average 
mind  in  stories  of  military  operations  of  a  like 
importance.  The  victories  of  diplomacy  are  won 
behind  closed  doors  in  quiet  offices  around  small 
tables  in  conversation,  or  in  correspondence  be- 
tween a  few  men  dressed  in  ordinary  clothes, 
and  there  is  very  little  in  them  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  except  for  unusually  intelligent  and 
educated  men  and  women  outside  the  small  pro- 
fession of  diplomats  the  world  over  who  follow  in 
a  general  way  what  is  being  done  by  one  an- 
other everywhere. 

The  United  States  has  often  astonished  the 
diplomats  of  Europe  by  the  frankness  of  its  dis- 
closures in  the  annual  volume  on  *'  Foreign  Re- 
lations "  in  which  the  State  Department  makes 
public  selections  from  its  correspondence  during 
the  preceding  year,  yet,  compared  with  the  other 
departments  of  our  Government,  the  State  De- 
partment is  as  secretive  as  any  of  the  foreign 
offices  of  the  great  powers,  and  in  its  ordinary 
relations  with  the  daily  press  is  quite  as  discreet 
and  reticent.  Necessity  has  made  custom  out  of 
this,  and  while  at  times  the  State  Department, 
more  than  ordinarily  moved  by  a  desire  to  get 
the  advantages  of  publicity,  breaks  through  the 
custom  more  or  less  directly,  as  a  rule  it  keeps 
its  proceedings  secret  as  long  as  possible  and  its 
results  until  they  can  no  longer  be  concealed, 
and  many  of  its  secrets  are  never  told. 

The  full  story  of  President  McKinley's  diplo- 
macy, carried  on  by  his  alter  ego,  William  R. 
Day,  first  as  Assistant  Secretary  and  then  as 
Secretary  of  State,  in  preparation  for  the  war 
with  Spain,  during  its  progress,  and  in  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  will  never  be  published,  though 
liberal  extracts  from  the  official  correspondence 
may  appear  in  the  next  volume  of  '<  Foreign  Re- 
lations." Even  if  all  the  official  correspondence 
should  be  published  the  facts   would   not  all  be 


disclosed,  for  some  of  the  most  important  proc- 
esses were  carried  on  in  conversations  that  were 
never  formally  committed  to  paper.  The  results 
of  the  diplomatic  work  of  the  administration  in 
its  dealings  with  Spain  and  the  other  countries 
related  more  or  less  directlv  to  the  war  with 
Spain  are  sufficiently  known  to  the  comparatively 
small  class  of  persons,  either  here  or  abroad,  who 
have  followed  them  closely  and  intelligently  to 
justify  them  in  believing  that  it  was  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  military  work  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief accomplished  through  the  army 
and  navy  in  the  actual  conflict  with  the  Spanish 
forces.  But  it  was  all  done  with  personal  mod- 
esty as  well  as  with  official  reticence,  so  that  the 
average  intelligent  American  probably  does  not 
appreciate  its  relative  value  and  would  hesitate 
to  admit  that  it  was  as  great  as  that  done  by  the 
admirals  and  the  generals  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war. 

SECRETARY    DAY's    SERVICES. 

Secretary  Day,  the  most  modest  of  public  men, 
did  his  work  without  any  of  that  self- advertising 
which  some  of  his  predecessors  have  thought 
legitimate,  if  not  laudable,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  he  resigned  to  go  to  Paris  to  complete  the 
work  of  peace-making  which  he  had  begun  in 
Washington  that  his  own  country  gave  him  that 
general  recognition  which  his  diplomatic  achieve- 
ments had  won  for  him  among  the  diplomats  of 
the  world.  .  And  even  then  the  great  majority  of 
his  intelligent  fellow- citizens  could  not  have 
given  definite  reasons  for  their  approval  of  his 
course,  because  they  only  knew  vaguely  and  in 
part  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  their  praise. 
It  was  known  in  a  general  way  that,  as  President 
McKinley  said,  Secretary  Day  had  made  abso- 
lutely n(5  mistakes  in  performing  successive  tasks 
of  unusual  importance  and  difficulty  and  delicacy 
in  dealings  involving  the  whole  civilized  world 
during  a  year  of  international  excitement  and 
three  or  four  months  of  actual  warfare,  and  that 
the  result  of  it  all  was  to  postpone  the  war  as 
long  as  possible  to  secure  the  United  States  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  international  advan- 
tage at  its  beginning  and  during  its  progress  and 
to  bring  it  to  an  end  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. But  the  marches,  sieges,  and  battles  of 
diplomacy  by  which  Secretary  Day  won  his  vic- 
tories were  practically  unknown.  They  must  in 
great  part  remain  unknown,  not  because,  as  in 
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the  case  of  similar  achievements  of  European 
diplomats^  we  have  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  means  or  the  methods  employed,  but  because 
the  interests  of  other  countries  are  to  be  safe- 
guarded by  secrecy.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  of 
Secretary  Day  that  he  *  <  never  can  be  put  to 
blush  whatever  record  leaps  to  light,"  and  that 
in  all  his  contests  with  the  veterans  of  European 
diplomacy  he  mastered  them  by  simple  truth  and 
cogent  argument,  never  stooping  to  use  the  dis- 
graceful weapons  of  which  they  have  sometimes 
boasted.  But  the  customary  contemporaneous 
reticence  of  diplomacy  must  be  observed  in  this 
case  for  the  sake  of  other  nations  as  to  many 
things  some  ol  which  will  never  become  public, 
while  others  must  wait  for  future  publica- 
tions of  official  reports  and  private  letters  and 
journals. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  course  of  Secretary  Day's  diplomacy  and  to 
indicate  how,  after  doing  all  that  could  be  done 
to  prevent  and  defer  the  war  with  Spain,  it  se- 
cured the  neutrality  of  all  other  countries  and  the 
moral  support  of  some  of  them,  notably  Great 
Britain,  which  was  drawn  closer  to  the  United 
States  than  ever  before  since  the  Revolution,  and 
finally,  after  rendering  important  service  to  the 
military  departments,  it  achieved  its  greatest  suc- 
cess in  bringing  the  war  to  an  unexpectedly  early 
close  and  at  the  same  time  harvesting  larger  fruits 
than  had  been  generally  anticipated. 

HOW  THE    NEUTRALITY    OF    EUROPEAN    POWERS    WAS 

MADE    SURE. 

Our  war  diplomacy  began  long  before  there 
was  any  serious  expectation  of  war,  in  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  ambassadors  and  ministers 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  at  the  opening 
of  his  administration  to  impress  upon  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  were  accredited  at  every 
possible  opportunity  the  real  purpose  and  desire 
of  the  United  States  respecting  Cuba.  These 
instructions  were  so  well  carried  out  that  by  the 
time  General  Woodford  presented  to  the  Spanish 
Government  in  October,  1897,  the  new  tender  of 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  restore 
peace  and  prosperity  to  Cuba,  the  influence  of 
every  important  government  of  the  world  was 
being  used  to  induce  Spain  to  accept  and  to  labor 
to  end  the  cruelty  and  distress  and  confusion  of 
b&rbarous  warfare  in  the  wretclied  island.  It 
was  largely  because  of  this  that  the  new  Spanish 
administration  headed  by  Sefior  Sagasta  prac- 
tically accepted  our  friendly  intervention  in  a 
friendly  spirit  and  took  important  steps  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  by  the  United  States  and 
the  other  civilized  nations.  Cuba  was  apparently 
recognized  by  all  the  great  powers  as  being  so 


obviously  within  our  "sphere  of  influence  "  as 
to  justify  us  in  entering  the  theater  of  European 
interests  to  persuade  European  government  to  do 
what  seemed  to  be  its  dutv. 

When,  after  the  J/ai we  disaster  occurred,  it  be- 
gan to  seem  possible  and  even  probable  that  the 
United  States,  with  the  added  motive  of  venge- 
ance, would  change  its  peaceful  intervention  in- 
to armed  intervention  which  might  end  in  the 
loss  of  Cuba  and  possibly  Porto  Rico  by  Spain, 
Secretary  Day,  through  our  ambassadors  and 
ministers  and  quite  as  much  by  his  own  state- 
ments in  conversation  to  the  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  at  Washington,  endeavored  to  set 
clearly  before  the  foreign  governments  the  fact 
that  while  a  new  motive  had  been  added  to  stimu- 
late our  desire,  the  purpose  of  tJie  United  States 
Government  with  respect  to  Cuba  was  essentially 
unchanged  and  could  justly  be  described  as  hu- 
manitarian and  disinterested,  its  object  being  the 
welfare  of  the  Cubans  and  not  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba.  Without  admitting  for  a  moment  that 
any  European  nation  woiild  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  our  proceedings  in  regard  to  Cuba,  our 
Government  showed  a  decent  respect  for  the  good 
opinion  of  Europe  and  a  desire  to  conciliate  it,  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  securing  the  neutrality  of 
Europe  in  case  war  should  occur. 

GREAT   BRITAIN    OUR    ONLY    REAL    FRIEND. 

The  Spanish  diplomats  were  already  busy  mis- 
representing our  intentions  and  plans  respecting 
Cuba  and  stirring  up  the  holders  of  Spanish 
bonds,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  other  interests  and  influences  friendly  to 
Spain,  and  notably  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria- Hungary,  in  the  attempt  to 
get  sympathy  and  support.  This  produced  a 
division  between  the  great  powers,  which  became 
sharper  as  the  prospect  increased  that  the  future 
disposition  of  the  Philippines  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  impending  war.  Europe  became 
very  distinctly  divided  into  two  hostile  camps, 
and  by  the  time  the  war  became  imminent  Great 
Britain  was  the  only  great  power  which  sym- 
pathized with  the  United  States,  even  Russia 
and  France,  our  traditional  friends,  siding  more 
or  less  openly  with  Spain,  together  with  Ger- 
many, Austria- Hungary,  and  Italy,  each  from 
mixed  and  different  motives.  The  fears  of  the 
Spanish  bondholders,  racial  and  religious  preju- 
dices, jealousy  and  resentment  at  the  growing 
power  and  pretensions  of  the  United  States, 
were  mingled  with  dread  and  hatred  of  the  moral 
alliance  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain — Great  Britain  so  recently  in  '<  splendid 
isolation  "  and  without  a  real  friend  among  the 
envious  nations  of  the  continent. 
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But  Great  Britain's  friendship,  even  though  it 
may  have  been  largely  due  to  enlightened  self- 
interest,  and  although  it  undoubtedly  hurt  our 
cause  in  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  was  in- 
valuable ,to  us  in  many  ways,  and  the  good  un- 
derstanding brought  about  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments by  Secretary  Day  and  Ambassador  Hay 
was  a  most  important  achievement.  There  was 
no  suggestion  of  a  formal  alliance  with  or  with- 
out a  treaty,  for  that  was  at  once  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  in  the  circumstances,  and  the 
benevolent  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  was  much 
more  useful.  But  the  informal  and  unwritten, 
understanding  between  the  two  governments, 
based  on  a  temporary  coincidence  of  interests 
and  backed  by  popular  good  will,  was  recognized 
by  the  other  great  powers  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  at  once  prevented  them  from  combin- 
ing to  support  Spam,  secured  their  cooperation 
in  trying  to  make  Spain  yield,  and  compelled 
them  to  maintain  neutrality  in  more  or  less  good 
faith.  No  formal  attempt  was  ever  made  to  com- 
bine Europe  in  alliance  against  the  United  States, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  well  known  that 
G-reat  Britain  would  not  join  m  such  a  move- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  would  take  her  stand 
beside  the  United  States  against  any  European 
combination. 

The  other  European  powers  showed  plainly 
that  they  wanted  to  curb  the  actions  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
the  United  States  to  confine  her  military  opera- 
tions against  Spain  entirely  to  the  West  Indies, 
abandoning  all  designs  against  the  Philippines 
and  plans  for  attacking  Spain  m  her  home 
waters ;  but  recognizing  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  together  would 
prove  invincible,  they  never  gut  beyond  the 
point  of  talking  of  their  desires  in  the  foreign 
offices.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  Great 
Britain  had  been  unfriendly  or  even  indifferent 
to  the  United  States,  the  great  powers  would 
have  interfered  formally  or  informally  to  pre- 
vent or  to  hinder  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  against  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
m  a  way  that  would  have  been  seriously  embar- 
rassing to  the  United  States,  and  would  have 
rendered  its  task  far  longer  and  much  more  diffi- 
cult, if  indeed  its  purpose  had  not  been  entirely 
defeated. 

THE    FIRST    DIPLOMATIC    VICTORY. 

In  securing,  therefore,  the  opportune  friendli- 
ness of  Great  Britain,  the  diplomacy  of  the  ad- 
ministration achieved  its  first  great  victory  m 
dealmg  with  the  war,  giving  free  scope  to  our 
military  operations,  making  Admiral  Dewey's  ac- 
quisition of  the  Philippines  possible,  and  leaving 


in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government 
the  power  to  attack  Spain  at  home,  which  so  sud- 
denly brought  Spain  to  term^  in  the  end.  Inci- 
dentally the  enforcement  of  her  neutrality  by 
Great  Britain  was  throughout  the  war  period  of 
constant  advantage  to  the  United  States  in  minor 
matters,  but  Great  Britain's  great  service  was  in 
holding  the  rest  of  Europe  back  from  interfering 
with  the  United  States.  This  does  not  seem  so 
important,  perhaps,  now  that  the  war  is  over  and 
our  successes  have  conquered  all  Europe,  so  that 
all  the  great  powers  are  moved  to  show  at  least 
professions  of  friendship  to  the  new  '  *  world 
power  '*  with  the  Philippines  at  its  disposal.  But 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  before  Admiral 
Dewey's  victory  of  May  1  at  Manila  had  made 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  Europe,  the  hopes  of 
the  United  States  for  a  speedy  and  successful 
termination  of  the  conflict  were  literally  founded 
on  the  unwritten  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 

'  THE    APPEAL    OF    THE    POWERS   TO    m'KINLEY. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  that 
understanding  was  given  in  the  critical  fortnight 
bet\/een  the  day  the  President  submitted  to  Con- 
gress the  report  of  the  Maine  board  of  inquiry 
and  the  day  when  he  sent  in  his  message  practi- 
cally asking  for  authority  to  make  armed  inter- 
vention in  Cuba.  All  the  diplomatic  influences 
on  the  Spanish  side  had  culminated  in  an  attempt 
to  have  the  great  powers  united  in  a  protest  to 
be  presented  by  their  ambassadors  in  Washing- 
ton to  the  President  personally  against  taking 
hostile  measures  toward  Spain,  with  intimations 
that  united  Europe  would  not  permit  military 
operations  against  Spain  to  extend  beyond  the 
West  Indies.  The  attempt  was  not  made  form- 
ally, and  as  soon  as  the  first  suggestions  of  it 
reached  the  British  Government  it  received  its 
quietus.  But  to  satisfy  Spain,  or  rather  to  aid  in 
impressing  her  with  the  true  state  of  the  case  and 
to  reenforce  the  pressure  then  being  applied  to  her 
by  most  of  the  great  powers  to  induce  her  to  yield 
without  entering  upon  a  costly  conflict  of  arms. 
Great  Britain  consented  to  unite  in  a  respectful 
appeal  to  President  McKinley,  after  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  the  British  ambassador,  who  was 
daily  exchanging  information  and  suggestions 
with  our  State  Department  officials,  had  ascer- 
tained that  this  would  be  not  only  agreeable,  but 
welcome,  to  President  McKinley  as  affording  hiin 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  last  appeal  to  Spain  for 
the  concessions  which  would  help  him  to  avert 
war.  The  other  powers  agreed  to  take  part  in 
this  demonstration  for  similar  reasons  to  those 
which  actuated  Great  Britain,  and  so  for  the  first 
and  last  time  the  united  voice  of  Europe  was 
heard  at  the  White  House  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
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ter.  It  is  interesting  and  important  to  recall 
just  what  was  said,  April  7,  1898,  on  this  occa- 
sion, unique  in  our  history.  Sir  Julian  Paunce. 
fote,  as  spokesman  for  the  ambassadors,  read  to 
the  President,  after  he  had  formally  received 
them,  the  following  address,  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President  in  advance  : 

The  undersigned  representatives  of  Germany,  Aua- 
triar Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
duly  authorized  in  that  behalf,  address  in  the  name  of 
their  respective  governments  a  pressing  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity  and  moderation  of  the  President 
and  of  the  American  people  in  their  existing  difference 
with  Spain.  They  earnestly  hope  that  further  negotia- 
tions will  lead  to  an  agreement  which,  while  securing 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  will  afford  all  necessary  guaiv 
antees  for  the  re^tablishment  of  order  in  Cuba.  The 
powers  do  not  doubt  that  the  humanitarian  and  purely 
disinterested  character  of  this  representation  will  be 
fully  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  American  na- 
tion. 

To  this  President  McKinley  replied  : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
good-will  which  has  prompted  the  friendly  communi- 
cation of  the  representatives  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Russia  as 
set  forth  in  the  address  of  your  excellencies,  and  shares 
the  hope  therein  expressed  that  the  outcome  of  the 
situation  in  Cuba  may  be  the  maintenance  of  pea^e  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  by  affording  the 
nece:iMary  guarantees  for  the  re^tablishment  of  order 
in  the  island,  so  terminating  the  chronic  state  of  dis- 
tnrbiince  there,  which  so  deeply  injures  the  interests 
and  menaces  the  tranquillity  of  the  American  nation  by 
the  character  and  consequences  of  the  struggle  thus 
kept  up  at  our  doors,  besides  shocking  its  sentiment  of 
humanity.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
appreciates  the  humanitarian  and  disinterested  char- 
acter of  the  communication  now  made  on  behalf  of  the 
powers  named,  and  for  its  part  is  confident  that  equal 
appreciation  will  be  shown  for  its  own  earnest  and  un- 
selfish endeavors  to  fulfill  a  duty  to  humanity  by  end- 
ing a  situation  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  which  has 
become  insufferable. 

PRECEDENT    FOR    THE    PRESIDENT'S    ACTION. 

President  McKinley  consented  to  make  this 
apparent  break  in  the  tradition  of  our  Govern- 
ment against  receiving  representations  from  any 
combination  of  European  states,  only  because  he 
felt  that  it  would  promote  his  efforts  to  utilize 
the  pressure  of  the  powers  upon  Spain  to  induce 
her  to  yield  before  Congress  could  act.  After- 
ward he  was  criticised  by  Senators,  in  debate, 
for  not  refusing  to  listen  to  the  ambassadors  and 
for  not  telling  them  that  to  do  so  would  be  *<  a 
violation  of  the  traditions  and  doctrines  of  this 
countrv."  But  neither  these  Senators  nor  news- 
papers  which  echoed  their  words  appreciated  that 
President  McKinley  was  doing  in  another  way 
what  President  Grant  had  done  during  tlie  former 
Cuban  insurrection,  when   in    1875    he   actually 


sought  oflBcially  through  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in  Europe  united  action  by  the  powers 
in  support  of  his  desire  to  end  the  trouble  with 
Cuba.  Secretary  Fish's  instructions  to  our  rep- 
resentatives at  the  courts  of  the  great  powers  on 
that  occasion  formed  an  ample  precedent  if  one 
was  needed  for  President  McKinley's  action  in 
similar  but  more  desperate  circumstances. 

At  that  time  Great  Britain,  under  the  direction 
of  Disraeli,  who  was  prime  minister,  was  unwill- 
ing to  support  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  Cuban  question  once  for  all,  and  the 
refusal  of  Lord  Derby,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  to  approve  the  proposed  move- 
ment prevented  the  United  States  from  succeed- 
ing in  the  attempt  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  powers. 
Minister  Schenck,  under  the  instructions  of  Secre- 
tary Fish,*  submitted  to  Lord  Derby  confidentially 
a  copy  of  the  instructions  which  were  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Caleb  Gushing,  then  our  minister  at 
Madrid,  for  presentation  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment after  they  had  received  the  approval  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  other  powers,  in  which  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  time  had  come 
for  intervention  to  end  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Cuba.  If  Great  Britain's  interest  had  been  in 
the  line  of  our  interest  then,  the  effort  to  unite 
the  powers  in  support  of  American  intervention 
might  have  succeeded,  and  the  Cuban  problem 
might  have  been  solved  without  a  war,  and  at 
least  twenty-three  years  before  the  United  States, 
with  the  moral  support  of  Great  Britain,  did  in- 
tervene. 

President  McKinley  was  careful,  however,  to 
adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  State  Department  tra- 
dition, even  to  the  extent  of  .refusing,  after  the 
war  broke  out,  to  recognize  both  the  ambassador 
of  France  and  the  ambassador  of  Austria- Hun- 
gary as  in  charge  of  the  Spanish  legation,  which 
had  been  confided  to  them  jointly  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  Spain  had  to  elect  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Washington,  in  the  limited  way  possi- 
ble during  war,  by  the  French  ambassador  alone. 

FRIENDLY    RELATIONS    CULTIVATED UNDER 

DIFFICULTIES. 

Yet  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  great  powers, 
singly,  the  President  was  careful  at  all  times  to 
cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  possible,  and 
this  explains  some  things  which  Secretary  Day 
did  and  for  which  he  was  criticised  because  the 
necessity  for  utilizing  every  opportunity  of  this 
sort  was  not  generally  appreciated.  It  was,  for 
example,  by  concluding  the  reciprocity  treaty 
which  France  so  much  desired  and  by  encourag- 
ing American  participation  in  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, and  even  by  permitting  tlie  French  steamer 
Lafayette  to  pass  the  blockade  into  Havana  bar 
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bor  and  land  passengers  who  were  suspected  of 
being  French  gunners  and  engineers,  that  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  w^ar  our  Government  strength- 
ened its  hold  on  the  French  Government.  When 
it  w^as  necessary  our  Government  showed  firm- 
ness, and  even  sternness,  as  in  all  the  skillful 
diplomacy  with  which  Admiral  Dewey  managed 
the  foreign  representatives  in  and  around  Manila 
from  the  time  he  destroyed  Admiral  Montojo's 
fleet  until,  with  General  Merritt,  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  citv. 

Germany,  while  protesting  through  our  am- 
bassador at  Berlin  and  her  own  ambassador 
at  Washington  her  intention  to  remain  strictly 
neutral,  although  in  accordance,  it  was  stated, 
with  her  custom  she  issued  no  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  went  further  than  any  of  the  other 
great  powers  toward  breaking  her  neutral  obli- 
gations and  interfering  with  the  United  States. 
She  kept  more  warships  at  Manila  than  any  other 
European  power,  and  Admiral  von  Diedrichs, 
who  commanded  them,  and  Prince  Henry,  the 
brother  of  the  German  Emperor,  who  accom- 
panied him,  seemed  to  be  under  secret  instruc- 
tions to  annoy  and  affront  Admiral  Dewey  almost 
to  the  point  of  actual  hostilities  while  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  land  German  forces  on  the 
pretext  that  the  American  commander  was  not 
able  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Germans 
in  Manila.  Admiral  Dewey  is  entitled  to  share 
the  credit  for  the  diplomatic  victories  of  the  war, 
for  even  his  military  achievements  were  not  great- 
er than  his  success  in  handling  the  delicate  and 
difiBcult  problem  forced  upon  him  by  the  Ger- 
mans, in  contradiction  of  their  official  professions 
and  declarations. 

FORBEARANCE    TOWARD    SPAIN. 

Secretary  Day's  diplomacy  in  dealing  with 
Spain  has  been  sneered  at  by  professional  diplo- 
mats and  others  as  *' amateurish "  and  of  the 
rude  and  rough  **  shirt-sleeves "  variety.  All 
this  criticism  is  either  ignorant  or  envious  and  in 
either  case  unwarrantable.  Success  in  diplomacy, 
as  in  all  statecraft,  is  generally  held  by  diplomats 
to  justify  the  method  employed,  and  this  ought 
to  debar  all  professional  criticism  in  the  present 
case,  for  never  was  diplomacy  more  completely 
successful  and  at  the  same  time  more  honorable  or 
more  courteous.  Secretary  Day  scrupulously  ob- 
served all  the  forms  and  the  etiquette  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,  and  was,  moveover,  absolutely  hon- 
est and  straightforward  in  all  that  he  did.  The 
only  real  objection  that  Spain  could  raise  against 
his  methods  was  that  he  was  "given  to  using  ulti- 
matums "  and,  generally,  to  summary  action.  But 
in  the  circumstances  this  was  not  only  justifiable, 
but  inevitable.      Secretary  Day  delayed  and  al- 


most prevented  the  war  by  his  urgency  in  the 
attempt  to  make  Spain  grant  concessions  which 
would  have  averted  war,  and  then,  after  the 
brief  campaign  had  demonstrated  the  helpless- 
ness of  Spain,  by  his  urgency  he  ended  the  war, 
which  might  otherwise  have  dragged  on  for  many 
months,  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  What  may  have  seemed  cruel 
to  Spain  in  his  proceedings  was  really  kind  and 
in  Spain's  best  interest.  Neither  President  Mc- 
Kinley  nor  Secretary  Day  cherished  any  animos- 
ity against  Spain  or  felt  at  any  time  anything 
but  compassion  for  her,  whatever  they  may  have 
thought  about  some  of  her  generals  and  states- 
men, and  from  the  beginning  of  the  administra- 
tipn  to  the  end  of  the  war  Spain  received  full 
justice  and  even  mercy  at  their  hands. 

sagasta's  mistakes. 

Senor  Sagasta,  instead  of  blundering  into  his 
foolish  treatment  of  the  Maine  disaster,  might 
have  co6pe rated  with  President  McKinley  to 
eliminate  it  from  the  consideration  of  the  general 
Cuban  question  by  accepting  the  report  of  our 
Sampson  board  of  inquiry  and  offering  suitable 
reparation,  instead  of  setting  up  a  contradictory 
report  against  it  and  demanding  arbitration. 
And .  even  after  this  blunder  he  might  have 
averted  war  if,  within  the  fortnight  that  the 
President  gained  for  his  final  attempt  to  main- 
tain peace  after  he  had  submitted  the  Maine  re- 
port to  Congress,  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Cuban  question  as  Presi- 
dent McKinley  suggested.  If  he  had  closed 
with  the  offer  which  the  Cuban  representatives 
practically  made,  that  they  would  buy  Cuban  in- 
dependence by  paying  or  assuming  a  large  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  Cuban  debt,  or  if  he  had 
arranged  an  armistice  with  the  Cubans  and  made 
sincere  efforts  to  immediately  begin  to  grant  all 
that  they  could  reasonably  ask  in  the  way  of  self- 
government  and  a  complete  amelioration  of  their 
condition,  he  might  have  lost  Cuba,  but  he  would 
have  saved  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  and 
the  lives  and  the  ships  that  he  lost  in  war,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  money  expended.  But  although 
he  constantly  assured  our  Government  that  he 
wanted  peace  on  any  honorable  terms,  he  did 
not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  adopt  any  of  the 
plans  suggested  to  him  for  the  purpose.  Even 
the  meager  concessions  which  he  did  make  came 
too  late  in  every  instance,  under  that  procrastina- 
tion which  is  so  conspicuous  in  all  that  Spain  has 
done  in  modern  times. 

THE    war's    quick    ENDING. 

The  crowning  victory  of  our  diplomacy  in  the 
war  was  the  success  of  President  McKinley  and 
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Secretary  Day  in  bringing  the  war  so  quickly  and 
unexpectedly  to  an .  end.  Predictions  had  been 
made  by  prominent  men  in  this  country  and 
abroad  that  the  war  would  last  at  least  a  year, 
and  perhaps  much  longer,  even  after  it  had  been 
shown  at  Manila  and  Santiago  that  Spain's  mili- 
tary power  was  even  weaker  than  had  been  sup- 
posed by  American  experts.  The  desperation  of 
Spain  would  of  itself,  it  was  said,  induce  her  to 
prolong  the  war,  from  which  she  could  suffer  little 
more  and  which  would  be  increasingly  expensive 
and  annoying  to  the  United  States.  It  was  sup- 
posed, even  by  those  who  looked  for  an  early 
termination  of  the  war,  that  Spain  would  not  yield 
until  the  threatened  attack  of  the  eastern  squadron 
had  been  made  upon  her  coast  and  the  islands  of 
her  home  waters.  Our  forces  were  then  engaged 
in  taking  Porto  Eico,  and  the  eastern  squadron 
was  to  wait  until  that  had  been  accomplished. 
Suddenly,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  pressure 
which  our  diplomacy  had  induced  the  great  pow- 
ers, and  particularly  France,  in  the  interest  of 
her  Spanish  bondholders  and  her  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, to  apply  to  Spain,  to  the  surprise  even  of 
the  administration  Spain  made  an  application  for 
terms  of  peace  on  July  26  through  the  French 
ambassador  at  Washington,  M.  Cambon. 

Having  brought  Spain  to  this  point,  the  Mc- 
Kinley  administration  managed  so  well  that  on 
August  12,  little  more  than  a  fortnight  later,  the 
French  ambassador  signed  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
by  her  authority,  the  protocol  which  bound  the 
two  countries  to  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
on  the  terms  it  named.  While  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Spain's  move  for  peace, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Spanish 
Government  had  no  idea  of  signing  a  peace  pro- 
tocol in  such  a  short  time,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
proposed  to  prolong  the  preliminary  negotiations 
indefinitely,  and  afterward  to  spend  a  still  longer 
period  in  the  final  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.  At  that  time  our  military  forces  occupied 
the  eastern  part  of  Santiago  province  in  Cuba 
and  the  greater  portion  of  Porto  Rico,  with  the 
harbor  of  Manila  and  the  town  of  Cavite,  and 
our  fiag  had  been  raised  over  the  island  of  Guam 
in  the  Ladrones.  There  was,  apparently,  oppor- 
tunity for  much  discussion  over  the  status  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  these  islands,  and 
perhaps  the  Spanish  Government  believed  that  it 
was  still  possible  to  save  the  Philippines  by 
clever  diplomacy  ;  especially  as  it  was  known  at 
Madrid  that  President  McKinley  personally  was 
not  anxious  to  have  the  United  States  retain  the 
Philippines,  and  that  he  and  his  advisers  had  not 
determined  what  should  be  done  about  them. 
But  by  earnestly  pressing  the  advantage  which 


the  Spanish  Government  had  given  it,  our  Gov- 
ernment not  only  brought  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  sign  a  protocol  embodying  the  terms  of 
peace  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  but  it  made 
the  terms  of  peace  so  comprehensive  as  to  secure 
the  surrender  of  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Spanish  territory  we  had  touched. 
President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Day  did  this 
clever  work.  They  were  fortunate  in  having 
M.  Cambon,  the  French  ambassador,  and  his  gov- 
ernment as  the  intermediary,  for  the  ambassador, 
under  his  intr notions  and  with  personal  good- 
will, cooperated  with  them  zealously  to  bring 
about  a  prompt  agreement  upon  the  terms  of 
peace,  and  his  acceptance  of  their  successive  prop- 
ositions gave  them  the  quasi -indorsement  of 
France,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  Spain  to  reject  them  when  he  trans- 
mitted them  through  the  French  Foreign  OfiBce 
to  Madrid. 

The  administration,  unprepared  for  the  success 
of  its  own  efforts  to  bring  Spain  to  sue  for  peace, 
took  from  Tuesday  afternoon  until  Saturday 
morning  to  formulate  the  terms  of  peace,  which 
were  then  handed  to  Ambassador  Cambon  in  the 
afternoon,  who  cabled  them  to  Paris,  whence 
they  were  telegraphed  to  Madrid  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  terms  were  those  afterward  embodied 
in  the  protocol,  and  even  though  they  must  have 
been  expected  by  the  Spanish  Government,  they 
were  undoubtedly  hard  to  accept.  Yet  Spain 
had  been  informed  through  the  French  ambas- 
sador that  a  speedy  decision  was  awaited,  and 
that  she  must  accept  or  reject  them,  since  no 
modifications  would  be  considered;  and  if  not 
quickly  accepted  it  was  known  that  the  war 
would  be  pressed  more  vigorously,  and  the 
eastern  squadron  would  be  hastened  to  make  its 
demonstration  in  Spanish  waters.  Spain  took, 
just  a  week  to  consider  her  answer,  which  was 
signed  on  the  following  Sund&y.  The  French 
ambassador  on  Wednesday  had  secured  from  the 
President  and  Secretary  Day  some  explanations, 
but  no  modifications,  of  the  demand  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  additional  expression  of 
the  necessity  for  prompt  acceptance,  which  he 
undoubtedly  conveyed  through  his  government 
to  the  Spanish  Government.  Seiior  Sagasta, 
realizing  that  the  terms  must  be  accepted,  spent 
most  of  the  week  in  bringing  the  leaders  of  the 
various  Spanish  factions  to  agree  that  it  should 
be  done.  But  he  did  not,  apparently,  realize 
that  it  would  have  to  be  done  immediately,  and 
he  framed  his  answer  in  an  argumentative  way 
and  in  ambiguous  terms,  although  it  was  heralded 
from  Madrid  as  an  acceptance  of  our  proposition, 
and  was  therefore  approved  by  the  European 
press,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  governmental, 
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financial,  and  religious  influences  which  were 
working  upon  Spain  to  restore  peace. 

It  was  Tuesday  afternoon,  August  9,  when 
Ambassador  Catnbon  presented  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Secretary  Day  the  Spanish  reply, 
after  his  secretaries  had  translated  the  French 
cablegram  into  which  the  Spanish  version  had 
been  converted  upon  its  arrival  by  telegraph  in 
Paris.  It  was  apparent  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  Day  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  reply  was 
read,  as  it  had  been  to  Ambassador  Cambon, 
that  the  Spanish  intention  was  to  prolong  the 
negotiations,  especially  by  raising  an  important 
question  as  to  the  paragraph  in  the  terms  re- 
specting the  Philippines.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
^nent  yielded  with  reasonable  frankness  and 
clearness  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba  and  promised 
to  cede  Porto  Rico,  the  other  Spanish  West  In- 
dies, and  one  of  the  Ladrones  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  immediately  evacuate  the  West 
Indies,  suspending  hostilities  at  once,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  through  com- 
missioners to  meet  not  later  than  October  1, 
although  there  were  indications  of  a  desire  for 
further  argument  on  the  Cuban  question.  But 
as  to  the  requirement  that  the  **  control,  disposi- 
tion, and  government  of  the  Philippines  "  should 
be  determined  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  there  was 
a  decided  demur,  even  though,  at  Ambassador 
Cambon's  suggestion  before  sending  the  demand, 
Secretary  Day  had  substituted  the  word  **  dis- 
position" for  the  word  **  possession*'  he  had  at 
first  used  in  this  paragraph,  which  began  with 
the  provision  that  the  United  States  should 
occupy  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila  pend- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  of  peace. 

In  the  Spanish  reply  Senor  Sagasta  said  : 

The  terms  relating  to  the  Philippines  seem  to  our 
nndeFstanding  quite  indefinite.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
ground  on  which  the  United  States  believes  itself  en- 
titled to  occupy  the  bay,  harbor,  and  city  of  Manila 
pending  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  cannot  be 
that  of  conquest,  since,  in  spite  of  the  blockade  main- 
tained on  the  sea  by  the  American  fleet,  and  in  spite  of 
the  siege  established  on  land  by  a  native  supported  and 
provided  for  by  the  American  admiral,  Manila  still 
holds  its  own  and  the  Spanish  standard  still  waves  over 
the  oity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  archipelago  of 
the  Philippines  is  in  the  power  and  imder  the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain.  Therefore  the  government  of  Spain 
thinks  that  the  temporary  occupation  of  Manila  should 
constitute  a  guarantee.  Jt  is  asserted  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines,  but  as  the  intentions  of  the 
federal  Government  by  regression  remain  veiled,  the 
Spanish  Government  must  therefore  declare  that  while 
accepting  the  third  condition  they  do  not  a  priori  re- 
nounce the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  archipelago, 
leavingrlt  to  the  negotiators  to  agree  as  to  such  reforms 
as  the  condition  of  these  possessions  and  the  level  of  the 


onlture  of  the  natives  may  render  desirable.  The  gov- 
ernment of  her  majesty  accepts  the  third  condition  with 
the  above-mentioned  declarations. 

THE    PEACE   PROTOCOL   A   FINALITY. 

It  was  evident  at  once  to  the  representatives  of 
our  Government  that  if  they  replied  to  this  note 
it  might  prolong  the  correspondence  indefinitely, 
and  if  they  left  it  unchallenged  it  would  embar- 
rass the  final  negotiations  at  Paris.  They  there- 
fore said  at  once  to  the  French  ambassador  that 
they  would  construe  the  Spanish  reply  as  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  terms  which  had  been  offered, 
and  would  prevent  future  misunderstandings  by 
embodying  the  terms  in  a  protocol  which  Spain 
would  be  asked  to  authorize  him  to  sign  imme- 
diately. Ambassador  Cambon  agreed  that  the 
Spanish  reply  was  an  acceptance,  and  that  it  was 
perfectly  proper  to  clinch  the  matter  in  the  way 
suggested.  President  McKinley  and  Secretary 
Day  lost  no  time,  but  the  next  morning  sent  to 
the  French  ambassador  the  protocol  containing 
the  terms  of  peace  as  they  had  been  submitted  to 
Spain,  together  with  a  formal  note  containing 
what  they  had  said  to  him  orally  when  he  pre- 
sented the  Spanish  reply  respecting  its  acceptance. 

The  French  ambassador  telegraphed  the  pro- 
tocol that  afternoon  to  his  government  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the 
Spanish  Government  realized  that  it  was  com- 
mitted by  the  action  of  the  French  Government 
to  immediately  authorize  the  French  ambassador 
to  sign  it  under  the  ultimatum  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  it  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  at  once 
and  that  the  end  of  tlie  correspondence  had 
come.  On  the  following  day,  August  11,  tlie 
Spanish  Government  formally  determined  to  au- 
thorize Ambassador  Cambon  to  aflSx  his  signa- 
ture on  behalf  of  Spain  to  the  protocol,  and  the 
next  afternoon,  Friday,  August  12,  a  little  be- 
fore half- past  4  o'clock.  Ambassador  Cambon, 
having  received  the  official  authority  to  do  so, 
signed  with  Secretary  Day  the  two  official  copies 
of  the  protocol  in  French  and  English. 

This  practically  ended  the  diplomacy  of  the 
war,  for  in  the  final  negotiations  at  Paris  Judge 
Day  and  the  other  American  commissioners  sim 
ply  held  the  Spanish  commissioners  to  the  terms 
of  the  protocol,  intei-preted — as  to  the  Philip- 
pines— into  a  purpose  by  the  United  States  to 
retain  the  entire  archipelago  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable course  in  the  circumstances  ;  the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain  having  been  broken  and  Manila, 
the  capital,  having  been  actually  occupied  by 
Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Merritt  on  Satur 
day,  August  13,  before  the  news  of  the  signing 
of  the  protocol  could  reach  them. 


OUR    FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  AND   THE    GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  TROPICAL  TERRITORIES. 


BY   PROF.    HARRY   PRATT   JUDSON. 
(Of  the  University  of  Chicago.) 


IN  our  international  relations  and  policy  we  are 
to-day  confronted  with  new  conditions.  In 
order  to  judge  of  the  way  in  which  we  should 
cope  with  these  without  shock  to  our  constitu- 
tional system,  it  is  well  that  we  should  reexamine 
the  fundamental  powers  and  limitations  of  the 
federal  Government.  To  this  end  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Constitution  itself  is  the  only 
source  of  correct  knowledge.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  we  may  have  occasion  to  reconsider 
some  interpretations  of  the  organic  law  which 
have  been  easily  made  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  hitherto  surrounded  us,  but  which 
after  all  depended  rather  on  those  circumstances 
than  on  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Such  reconsideration  has  been  practiced 
before  this,  and  not  merely  by  the  political 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  Supreme  Court 
itself  has  more  than  once  shown  its  willingness 
to  take  into  account  the  development  of  the  re- 
public in  order  to  give  a  fair  and  broad  interpre- 
tation to  the  mandates  of  the  Constitution.  The 
legal- tender  cases  and  the  income-tax  decisions 
are  familiar  instances  in  point.  The  Constitution 
stands  ;  but  its  interpretation  is  progressive  and 
flexible. 

THE    POWER    TO   ACQUIRE   TERRITORY. 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  is  too 
well  settled  by  precedents  for  serious  dispute. 
In  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance  Company 
vs.  Canter  (1  Peters,  511),  in  1828,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  for  the  Supreme  Court,  laid  down  the 
law  as  follows  :  *  *  The  Constitution  confers  ab- 
solutely on  the  Government  of  the  Union  the 
powers  of  making  war  and  of  making  treaties  ; 
consequently  that  Government  possesses  the  pow- 
er of  acquiring  territory,  either  by  conquest  or 
by  treaty."  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Scott  vs.  Sandford  (19  Howard, 
447),  took  another  view.  He  held  that  **the 
power  to  expand  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  by  the  admission  of  new  States  is  plainly 
given  ;  and  in  the  construction  of  this  power  by 
all  the  departments  of  the  Government  it  has 
been  held  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  terri- 


tory,  not  fit  for  ad.nission  at  the  time,  but  to  be 
admitted  as  soon  as  its  population  and  situation 
would  entitle  it  to  admission."     Thus  the  power  ^  ^ 
to  acquire  territory  is  implied  in  the  power  to  / 
admit  States  to  the  Union. 

Judge  Taney  may  be  quite  correct  in  inferring 
the  power  to  add  territory  from  the  power  ta 
admit  States.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  power  to  expand  may  not  also  be  implied 
from  the  power  to  make  treaties  and  from  the 
war  power,  as  held  by  Judge  Marshall.  In  fact, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  not  an  implication 
in  any  of  these  three  powers. 

Judge  Taney  prefaces  his  dictum  as  to  the 
source  of  the  power  to  acquire  territory  as  fol- 
lows :  *  *  There  is  certainly  no  power  given  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  federal  Government  to 
establish  or  maintain  colonies  bordering  on  the 
United  States  or  at  a  distance,  to  be  ruled  and 
governed  at  its  own  pleasure  ;  nor  to  enlarge  its 
territorial  limits  in  any  way,  except  by  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States." 

Had  the  chief  justice  said  that  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  no  express  power  to  acquire  territory 
he  would  have  been  correct.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  the  implication  is  not  as  clear  from 
the  treaty  and  war  powers,  just  as  held  by  Judge 
Marshall.  That  being  the"  case,  Judge  Taney's 
inference  as  to  the  sole  purpose  for  which  terri- 
tory may  be  acquired  at  once  falls  to  the  ground. 
If  territory  can  be  constitutionally  acquired  only 
to  form  States,  of  course  any  other  disposition  of 
such  territory  would  be  unconstitutional.  But  if 
territory  can  also  be  acquired  in  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  make  treaties  or  of  the  power  to 
make  war,  it  is  plain  that  on  such  acquisitions 
there  is  no  limitation  of  use.  It  follows,  then, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  the  federal 
Government  can  acquire  territory  for  any  pur- 
pose which  may  seem  desirable.  Bermuda  may 
be  purchased  from  Great  Britain  to  form  into  a 
State  or  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  retaining  it 
permanently  as  federal  territory  for  a  fortress 
and  naval  station — or  for  that  matter,  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  it  up  with  dynamite  and 
obliterating  it  from  the  face  of  the  ocean.  If 
Judge  Marshall's  reasoning  is  correct,  land  may 
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be  acquired  with  the  express  intention  of  keeping 
it  as  a  colony  or  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
over  ultimately  to  its  inhabitants  in  full  sov- 
ereignty. With  either  of  these  purposes  or  with 
any  other  purpose  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  treaty  with  Spain  is  entirely  constitu- 
tional. 

It  is  true  that  heretofore  our  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  our  Tenitories  has  uniformly  been  to 
develop  them  into  States.  But  this  has  been 
policy,  not  constitutional  necessity.  A  change 
of  policy  in  this  regard  may  or  may  not  be  wise. 
It  surely  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

THE  POWER 'TO   GOVERN    TERRITORY. 

The  full  power  to  govern  territory  acquired 
by  the  United  States  and  not  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  State  or  States  is  vested  in  the  fed- 
eral legislature  of  the  republic.     Fending  such 
legislative    action   the   President,    as   chief   ex- 
ecutive,  both  civil  and   military,   governs  with 
plenary  power,  saving  only  such  limitations  as 
may  constitutionally  lie  against  the  exercise  of 
any  of  his  powers.     Indeed,  until  Congress  has 
(acted   annexed   territory  is   not   a   part  of   the 
S United  States  so  far  as  our  laws  are  concerned 
j(Fleraing  vs.  Page,  9  Howard,  615). 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
last  cited  is  very  significant.  It  must  imply  the 
plenary  power  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  over  its  Territories,  that  these  Territories 
occupy  a  legal  position  radically  different  from 
that  of  the  States,  and  that  it  is  quite  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
put  all  the  subject  territory  of  the  United  States 
on  the  same  basis.  The  President,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  above  noted,  has  governed 
the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  the  territory 
acquired  from  Spain,  from  Mexico,  and  from 
Russia.  A  strict  constructionist  Democrat  (Jef- 
ferson), one  of  his  closest  political  adherents 
(Monroe),  a  Whig  (Taylor),  and  Republicans 
(Grant  and  his  successors)  have  all  alike  ruled 
annexed  territory  without  specific  legislation. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  power  thus  supported  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  by  a  long 
line  of  precedents  representing  every  school  of 
political  thought. 

The  plenary  power  of  Congress  to  govern  the 
Territories  has  been  traced  to  different  sources 
in  the  Constitution.  Chief  Justice  Taney  (Scott 
vs.  Sandford,  19  Howard,  393)  inferred  it  from 
the  power  to  admit  States.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  express  power,  he  said,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  acquire  territory  which  is  not  yet  fitted  to  be- 
come a  State,  but  which  meanwhile  must  be 
governed.     Congress  only,  therefore,  can  control 


such   territory   while   it    is    in   a   condition   of 
transition. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  on  the  other  hand, 
inferred  the  power  to  govern  either  from  the 
power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  (Art.  IV.,  Sec.  3, 
^  2)  or  from  the  power  to  acquire  territory 
<*  Whichever  may  be  the  source  whence  the 
power  is  derived,"  he  says,  *<the  possession  of 
it  is  unquestioned  "  (American  Insurance  Com 
pany  vs.  Canter,  1  Peters,  511). 

The  power  to  govern  annexed  territory,  how- 
ever, whether  in  the  hands  of  the  President  or 
of  the  Congress,  is  subject  to  such  constitutional 
limitations  as  apply  to  the  exercise  of  any  powers 
by  those  branches  of  the  federal  Government. 
Are  these  limitations  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
cause  serious  embarrassment  in  the  case  of  an- 
nexed territories  over  seas,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  such  territories  as  contain  an  alien  pop- 
ulation ? 

The  limitations  from  which  difficulties  are  par- 
ticularly apprehended  relate  to  such  matters  as 
citizenship  and  suffrage,  personal  rights,  tax- 
ation, and  commerce.  Let  us  consider  these. 
But  first  let  us  see  what  the  Constitution  means 
when  it  speaks  of  the  <'  United  States." 

**THE    UNITED    STATES"    IN   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

*<The  United  States  of  America,"  **The 
United  States,"  are  terms  which,  geographically, 
may  be  considered  to  have  two  quite  distinct 
applications. 

In  one  application  they  may  include  all  land 
within  the  national  boundaries — all  land  over 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  republic  extends. 
This  is  the  international  sense.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pears on  a  map.  Other  nations  have  no  concern 
with  the  differences  of  jurisdiction  resulting  from 
our  local  law.  All  that  concerns  them  is  to  know 
the  boundaries  within  which  the  authority  of  the 
republic  is  exclusive  of  any  other  jurisdiction. 
We  may  call  this  the  larger  sense  of  the  term 
**  United  States." 

There  may  be,  however,  a  more  restricted 
sense,  which  depends  not  upon  the  extent  of 
jurisdiction  irrespective  of  legal  diversities,  but 
upon  the  fundamental  sovereignties  which  com- 
pose the  republic.  In  this  sense  *  *  The  United 
States  "  means  merely  the  States  which  are  united. 
The  geographical  extent  of  the  term  is  limited 
by  the  several  State  boundaries,  and  does  not  in  - 
elude  any  of  that  land  belonging  to  the  Union 
which  we  commonly  call  ''the  Territories."  It 
is  within  this  narrow  area  and  by  the  people  who 
inhabit  it  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  repub 
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lie  is  made  and  is  modified.  It  is  within  this 
area  and  by  the  people  who  inhabit  it  that  the 
oflBcers  of  the  federal  Government  are  chosen. 
The  Congress  which  makes  laws,  the  President 
and  Senate  who  make  treaties,  the  judiciary 
which  interprets  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties,  derive  their  authority  wholly  from  the 
will  of  the  people  within  the  narrower  area.  In 
all  these  things  the  people  who  reside  within  the 
national  limits,  but  outside  this  narrower  area, 
have  no  voice  whatever.  In  the  narrower  sense, 
then,  by  the  **  United  States  "  we  may  mean  the 
**  Union" — ^the  (at  present)  forty -five  States 
whose  union  forms  our  federal  republic. 

CHIEF   JUSTICE   MARSHALL'S    OPINION. 

In  which  of  these  two  possible  senses  of  the 
term  the  Constitution  itself  speaks  of  the  '  <  United 
States"  we  shall  consider  later.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  atten- 
tion to  a  judicial  construction  of  the  question  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
opinion  being  given  by  the  illustrious  Chief  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall.  The  case  was  that  ofLj 
borough  vs.  Blake,  decided  in  1820.  *^The  chief 
jmilii!^^  WiisTrying  to  prove  that  the  pbwer  of 
Congress  to  lay  direct  taxes  in  proportion  to 
population  applied  to  the  Territories  no  less  than 
to  the  States,  and  was  not  limited  to  the  special 
purposes  of  those  Territories,  but  might  be  em- 
ployed for  any  general  purpose  as  well.  '  A  part 
of  his  reasoning  is  as  follows  :  <  <  The  eighth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  4^1  ves  to  Congress  the 
*  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises'  for  the  purposes  thereinafter  men- 
tioned. This  grant  is  general,  without  limitation 
as  to  place.  It  consequently  extends  to  all  places 
over  which  the  Government  extends.  If  this 
could  be  doubted,  the  doubt  would  be  removed 
by  the  subsequent  words  which  modify  the  grant. 
These  words  are,  *  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.'  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  modi- 
fication of  the  power  extends  to  places  to  which 
the  power  does  not  extend.  The  power,  then, 
to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
may  be  exercised  and  must  be  exercised  through- 
out the  United  States.  Does  this  term  designate 
the  whole  or  any  particular  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can empire  ?  Certainly  this  question  can  admit 
of  but  one  answer.  It  is  the  name  given  to  one 
great  republic  which  is  composed  of  States  and 
Territories.  The  District  of  Columbia,  with  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  is  not  less  within 
the  United  States  than  Maryland  or  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  it  is  not  less  necessary,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution,  that  uniformity  in  the 
imposition  of  imposts,  duties,  and  excises  should 


be  observed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  Since, 
then,  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  which 
includes  direct  taxes,  is  obviously  coextensive 
with  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  and  since  the  latter  extends  through- 
t)ut  the  United  States,  it  follows  that  the  power 
to  impose  direct  taxes  also  extends  throughout 
the  United  States  "  (Loughborough  vs.  Blake,  5 
Wheaton,  317). 

Now,  it  would  not  seem  difiBcult  to  show  that 
this  whole  argument  is  fatally  defective.  The 
conclusion  reached,  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  impose  direct  taxes  on  the  Territories  in  pro- 
portion to  population  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  federal  Treasury,  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
But  if  it  could  be  deduced  only  from  Judge 
Marshall's  reasoning  in  this  case  it  would  cer- 
tainly disappear. 

**  It  will  not  be  contended,"  says  the  chief 
justice,  *  *  that  the  modification  of  the  power  ex- 
tends to  places  *to  which  the  power  itself  does  not 
extend."  Quite  true  ;  but  it  may  easily  be  that 
the  modification  may  have  less  extent  than  the 
power.  The  power  to  lay  taxes,  in  other  words, 
may  cover  **the  whole  American  empire,"  and 
its  modification — ^the  uniformity  of  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises — may  cover  only  a  particular 
portion  of  that  ernpire — viz. ,  the  States. 

But  the  judge  asks  the  question  :  <  <  Does  this 
term  "  (the  United  States)  **  designate  the  whole 
or  any  particular  portion  of  the  Americ-an  em- 
pire ?  "  And  at  once  he  responds  to  the  query  : 
*' Certainly  this  question  can  admit  of  but  one 
answer.  It  is  the  name  given  to  our  great  re- 
public, which  is  composed  of  States  and  Terri- 
tories." It  will  be  seen  that  this  answer  is  a 
mere  assertion — a  bald  assumption — unsupport- 
ed by  a  particle  of  evidence  or  even  by  any 
attempt  at  proof.  It  doubtless  seemed  to  him 
self-evident.  But  yet  there  as  certainly  are  two 
possible  meanings  of  the  term  the  <<  United 
States" — the  more  obvious  meaning,  which 
would  confine  it  to  the  States,  and  the  larger 
international  meaning,  which  would  include  the 
territories  as  well. 

It  apparently  occurred  to  the  judge  later  that 
perhaps  he  ought  to  prove  his  assumption  that 
the  modification  of  uniformity  applied  to  *  •  the  , 
whole  American  empire."  He  does  it  by  urging 
that  '  Mt  is  not  less  necessary,  on  the  principles 
of  our  Constitution,  that  uniformity  in  the  im- 
position of  imposts,  duties,  and  excises  should 
be  observed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other" — t.c, 
that  the  uniformity  should  be  observed  in  the 
territories  as  well  as  in  the  States.  Of  course 
the  truth  of  that  proposition  depends  altogether 
on  the  relative  conditions  of  territories  and 
States.     In  the  Territories  which  Marshall  knew 
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it  might  well  be  that  uniformity  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  imposts  would  be  equitable — it  might 
well  be  that  so  far  as  taxes  were  concerned  those 
Territories  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  States.  However,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  similar  conditions  will  be  true  of  all  terri- 
tories which  the  republic  may  acquire.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  easily  be  the  case  that  uniformity 
of  imposts  as  between  territories  over  seas  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  States  on  the  other  would 
be  very  undesirable.  If,  then,  we  are  to  infer 
that  the  constitutional  uniformity  of  imposts  is 
to  be  construed  as  covering  •  <  the  whole  Ameri- 
can empire  '*  merely  because  it  is  desirable  that 
there  be  such  uniformity  between  territories  and 
States,  and  if  it  appears  that  in  fact  such  desir- 
ability in  given  cases  does  not  exist,  the  whole 
contention  is  overthrown. 

In  short,  if  the  uniformity  in  question  has  the 
larger  comprehension  it  must  be  from  some  other 
reason  than  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  unsupported 
assertion  or  his  assumption  of  its  inherent  and 
universal  desirability. 

FIRST    USE    OF    THE    TERM. 

Does  the  required  uniformity  in  the  imposition 
of  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  in  fact  relate  to 
**  the  whole  American  empire  "  or  merely  to  the 
States  ?  To  determine  this,  let  us  examine  the 
Constitution  itself  and  note  in  what  sense  the 
term  */  United  States*'  is  employed. 

The  essential  part  of  the  preamble,  the  enact- 
ing clause,  reads :  *  *  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ...  do  ordain  a,;id  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  Constitution,  proposed  by  the  federal 
convention  of  1787,  was  enacted  into  law  by  the 
act  of  the  States.  Article  VII.  provided  that 
<  *  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine 
States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying 
the  same."  In  fact,  eleven  States  had  ratified 
when  the  new  Government  under  the  Constitu- 
tion went  into  operation.  Thirteen  States  were 
expected  to  join  in  the  federal  pact,  and  in  the 
end  they  did,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
giving  their  adhesion  during  Washington's  first 
term  as  President.  *  *  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,'*  then,  could  mean  nothing  but  the 
people  of  the  thirteen  States,  acting  severally  in 
their  State  conventions.  The  few  scattering 
people  in  the  Western  territory  which  had  re- 
cently been  vested  in  the  Union,  and  whose 
government  had  just  been  organized,  had  no  part 
whatever  in  the  adoption  of  the  organic  law. 

Further,  in  each  of  the  fifteen  cases  in  which  the 
Constitution  has  been  amended,  such  amendment 
has  become  law  by  the  action  of  three -fourths  of 


the  States  acting  severally  through  their  Legisla- 
tures (Art.  V. ).  In  no  one  of  these  cases  have 
the  people  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  States  had 
any  voice.  Hence  the  area  within  which  re- 
sided the  sovereign  power  which  could  enact  the 
Constitution  must  be  coterminous  with  that  of 
'•We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  who 
enacted  it.  The  **  United  States  "  of  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  preamble  must  have  meant, 
geographically,  merely  the  thirteen  areas  within 
which  resided  the  enacting  people,  and  therefore 
must  have  excluded  the  federal  territory  outside 
of  those  areas.  Moreover,  it  is  **  We,  the  people 
of  the  United  States"  who  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  people  who  amend  are  confined  to 
the  State  areas — the  Territories  are  excluded. 

Here,  then,  seems  to  be  the  first  official  and 
legal  use  of  the  term   '<  United  States"  in  the 
Constitution,  and  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  • 
States   and   in   no  sense  to  comprehend    ' '  the 
whole  American  empire." 

The  closing  words  of  the  preamble  declare  that 
the  Constitution  is  established  *  *  for  the  United 
States  of  America."  Is  there  any  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  term 
**  United  States"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence is  any  different  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  ? 
Even,  however,  if  it  should  be  conceded  that 
the  expression  <*  the  United  States  of  America  " 
means  **the  whole  American  empire,"  it  must 
be  noticed  that  it  can  only  mean  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  that  empire, 
but  by  no  means  hy  it.  The  Territories  do  in- 
deed receive  great  benefits  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution.  It 
by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  these  Terri- 
tories are  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  whose  organic 
law  is  the  Constitution. 

CONGRESS   AND    THE    TERRITORIES. 

The  first  section  of  Article  I.  vests  all  the 
legislative  power  "herein  granted"  in  a  **  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,"  specifying  that  it 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  then  distinctly  specified  that 
all  the  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be 
elected  within  the  States  and  by  the  States.  In 
choosing  Senators  the  people  of  the  several 
States  act  through  their  Legislatures  ;  in  choos- 
ing Representatives  the  people  of  each  State  act 
directly  at  the  polls.  Both  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives must,  when  elected,  be  inhabitants  of 
the  States  in  which  and  for  which  thev  are 
chosen.  Each  State  has  two  Senators.  Repre- 
sentatives are  apportioned  <  <  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  " 
according  to  population.  Can  anything  be  more 
obvious?     **The  several  States  which  may  be 
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included  within  this  Union ''  send  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  a  **  Congress  of  the  United 
States. "  Is  this  Congress  *  *  of  the  United  States  " 
anything  else  than  a  Congress  <<of  the  several 
States  which  compose  this  Union  "  ?  Here  again 
the  term  *<  United  States*'  seems  to  denote  an 
area  coterminous  with  that  of  the  States  and  of 
the  States  only.  The  federal  legislature  may 
exert  authority  over  the  Territories,  it  may  be  a 
Congress  for  the  Territories,  it  may  allow  dele- 
gates from  the  Territories  a  voice  in  Congres- 
sional deliberations,  but  in  its  origin  and  in  the 
source  of  its  power  it  is  plainly  a  Congress  of  the 
States.  The  Territories  are  subject  to  Congres- 
sional authority,  made  so  by  the  provision  of 
Art.  IV.,  Sec.  3,  ^  2,  which  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  '  <  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  ...  of  the  United 
States,"  or  the  Congressional  authority  may  come 
by  inference  from  other  powers.  But  even  Con- 
gress cannot  give  a  vote  to  territorial  delegates. 
The  Territories  are  no  part  of  these  United  States 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  federal  Government. 

EXECUTIVE    AND   JUDICIAL    AUTHORITY. 

The  second  article  of  the  Constitution  vests 
the  federal  executive  power  in  a  President  of 
**the  United  States  of  America."  The  Presi- 
dent is  elected  by  the  States,  through  electors 
designated  for  that  purpose  in  such  manner  as 
the  State  Legislatures  may  direct.  In  this  elec- 
tion, as  in  that  of  the  Congress,  the  Territories 
have  no  part.  The  sovereignty  whose  executive 
power  the  President  administers  consists  of  the 
States — is  coterminous  with  those  States.  Of 
course  he  exercises  authority  wherever  the  Union 
has  jurisdiction,  but  that  is  because  he  is  the 
President  of  the  Union — of  the  United  States. 
What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  *■  *  the 
United  States  of  America,"  which  elect  the 
President  and  whose  President  he  is,  extend 
further  than  the  United  States  which  elect  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  Congress — than  the 
United  States  which  ordained  and  established  the 
Constitution  ? 

The  third  article  of  the  Constitution  vests 
•*' the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States"  in 
•certain  courts  and  defines  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts.  There  are  courts  in  the  Terri- 
tories, created  by  act  ot  Congress.  But  the 
territorial  courts  ai"e  not  courts  of  the  United 
States  as  defined  in  the  Constitution.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  said  m  1828  (American  Insur- 
ance Company  vs.  Canter,  1  Peters,  511),  speak- 
ing of  territorial  courts  :  * '  These  courts,  then, 
are  not  constitutional  courts,  in  which  the  judi- 
cial power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the 
^neral  Qovemment  can   be  deposited.     They 


are  incapable  of  receiving  it.  They  are  legis- 
lative courts,  created  in  virtue  of  the  general 
right  of  sovereignty  which  exists  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  in  virtue  of  that  clause  which  en- 
ables Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  The  jurisdiction  with  which 
they  are  invested  is  not  a  part  of  that  judicial 
power  which  is  defined  in  the  third  article  of  the 
Constitution,  but  is  conferred  by  Congress  in  the 
execution  of  those  general  powers  which  that 
body  possesses  over  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States."  In  1871  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  his 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Clinton  vs.  Engelbracht 
(13  Wallace,  447),  said :  **  There  is  no  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  any  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan. 
The  judges  are  not  appointed  for  the  same  terms, 
nor  is  the  jurisdiction  which  they  exercise  part 
of  the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  general  Government.  The  courts 
are  the  legislative  courts  of  the  territory  created 
in  virtue  of  the  clause  which  authorizes  Congress 
to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  Territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  In  legislation  with  reference  to  the 
judicial  article,  Congress  has  enacted  that  <<  the 
United  States  shall  be  divided  into  judicial  dis- 
tricts " — meaning  by  the  United  States  the  States 
merely.  Provision  is  made  for  territorial  courts 
in  separate  statutes.  The  judicial  article,  then, 
seems  to  mean  by  the  *  *  United  States "  the 
States  only,  and  not  »*  the  whole  American  em- 
pire." 


»» 


**THE    UNITED    STATES       AS   A   SOVEREIGNTY. 

In  snort,  the  whole  frame  of  government  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  implies  a  **  United 
States"  which  consists  of  States  and  nothing 
else  as  the  source  of  authority.  The  United 
States  as  a  sovereignty — as  a  source  of  supreme 
law — consists  of  the  States  only.  And  thus  the 
term  *  *  United  States  "  is  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion incessantly  in  the  limited  sense.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  if  that  term  is  used  therein  in 
any  other  sense  it  would  Vje  so  plainly  indicated 
that  no  misconception  would  be  possible. 

Is  it  used  anywhere  in  the  Constitution  in  the 
larger  sense  ?  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
any  variation  in  the  meaning  is  intended.  Why 
should  there  be  ?  The  f  ramers  were  engaged  in 
constructing  a  plan  of  government  for  a  federal 
union  of  thirteen  States.  The  States  united  were 
to  form  the  **  United  States."  The  Congress, 
the  executive,  the  judiciary,  were  to  be  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  composed  of  the  thirteen 
States  thus  united  for  common  purposes.    So  far 
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as  government  and  law  were  concerned — and  it 
was  government  and  law  with  which  they  were 
dealing — the  whole  Union  was  comprised  in  the 
thirteen  States  for  which  they  were  providing. 
The  federal  territory  beyond  the  Alleghanies 
was,  so  far  as  these  primary  purposes  were  con- 
cerned, non-existent.  That  territory  might  have 
been  transferred  to  England  or  Spain — it  might 
have  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth — and 
tlie  thirteen  United  States  would  have  remained 
just  as  they  were.  The  federal  Union  would 
have  been  unimpaired.  But  suppose  that  terri- 
tory to  have  remained  and  the  thirteen  States  to 
have  dropped  into  the  Atlantic :  where  then 
would  have  been  *  *  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica" for  which  the  Constitution  was  to  have 
been  ordained  ? 

Of  course  it  is  not  implied  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  silent  as  to  the  federal  territory.  Art. 
IV.,  Sec.  3,  ^  2  specifically  gives  to  the  Congress 
the  power  to  *  *  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations respecting  the  territory  .  .  .  belonging 
to  the  United  States."  Notice — belonging  to  the 
United  States,  not  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
Is  not  the  term  **  United  States"  here  plainly 
used  in  the  narrower  sense,  limiting  it  to  the 
political  sovereignty  to  which  the  territory  be- 
longed, but  of  which,  in  that  sense,  it  was  by  no 
means  a  part  ? 

It  does  not  seem,  indeed,  that  the  larger 
meaning  of  the  term  *<  the  United  States  " — the 
meaning  which  makes  it  include  States  and 
Territories — was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  at  all.  That  meaning  has  been 
the  result  of  a  later  growth.  For  lack  of  a  dis- 
tinct territorial  name,  corresponding  to  *  *  France  " 
or  **  Germany,"  the  official  name  of  the  federal 
republic  of  States  has  come  to  be  applied 
geographically  to  all  the  land  within  the  national 
boundaries.  This  is  quite  natural  and  proper. 
But  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  forget  that  there  is  a 
double  use  of  the  name,  and  that  the  Constitution 
seems  to  usa  it  consistently  only  in  the  narrower 
sense. 

UNIPORMITY    IN    LEVYING    INDIRECT   TAXES. 

In  fact,  is  therjB  any  real  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  other  than  the  limited  meaning  was  in- 
tended in  the  constitutional  limitation  on  the 
power  of  Congress  to  lay  imposts — **but  all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  must  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States  "  ? 

The  only  reason  Chief  Justice  Marshall  tries 
to  give  is  that  *  *  it  is  no  less  necessary  in  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution  that  uniformity  in 
the  imposition  of  imposts,  duties,  and  excises 
should  be  observed  in  the  one  than  in  the  other" 
p^t.e. ,   in    the    Territories    no   less    than    in  the 


States.  But  this  is  not  a  constitutional  reason. 
It  is  merely  a  reason  in  expediency,  formulated 
on  such  experience  of  Territories  as  there  had  been 
up  to  that  time.  Now  we  are  confronted  with 
the  possibility  of  owning  territories  with  respect 
to  which  the  necessity  in  question  may  be  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  true.  If,  then,  the  fact  of 
such  necessity  is  the  sole  reason  for  applying  the 
rule  of  uniformity  to  the  Territories  in  common 
with  the  States,  and  if  that  necessity  disappears 
as  to  any  particular  territories,  at  once  the  reason 
for  such  construction  of  the  Constitution  dis- 
appears also.  Then  the  limitation  reverts  to  its 
natural  meaning  when  taken  in  connection  ^ith 
the  rest  of  the  Constitution — duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  States 
which  form  the  Union.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
discretionary  with  Congress  as  to  how  far  that 
uniformity  shall  be  applied  to  territories.  Con- 
gress may  apply  the  uniformity  to  some  territories 
and  not  to  others — to  Arizona  and  Oklahoma 
and  not  to  the  Philippines. 

Indeed,  the  reasons  for  requiring  uniformity 
among  the  States  are  many  and  obvious.  It  was 
the  States  which  confederated,  but  with  manv 
misgivings  and  jealousies.  The  taxing  power 
was  given  to  the  federal  Government  with  great 
reluctance.  There  was  a.  sincere  dread  that 
States,  especially  small  ones,  might  be  oppressed 
by  the  new  agency.  Unless  the  taxing  power 
should  be  so  limited  as  to  insure  equality  of  bur- 
den, it  might  easily  be  that  some  States  should 
be  discriminated  for  and  others  against.  In 
reading  the  debates  in  the  convention  it  is  this 
feature  which  appears  everywhere.  Hence  when 
it  was  moved  by  Pinckney  that  duties  should 
be  **  uniform  and  equal  throughout  the  United- 
States  "  (Madison's  **  Journal  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention," Aug.  25)  there  was  practically  no  oppo- 
sition, and  later  the  clause  as  it  now  stands  was 
adopted  unanimously.  But  it  was  uniformity 
among  States  which  was  apparently  in  mind. 

PROHIBITION    ON    EXPORT    DUTIES. 

Another  limitation  on  the  federal  taxing  power 
is  that  relating  to  export  duties  :  <♦  No  tax  oi 
duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State"  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  ^  5).  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  is  not  an  unqualified  limitation  on  the 
power  of  Congress,  It  is  not  a  prohibition  to 
lay  duties  on  exports^  but  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State.  Does  this  prohibition  apply  to- 
duties  laid  on  articles  exported  from  a  terri- 
tory ? 

It  would  seem  that  the  inhibition  could  not  be 
so  applied.  A  '♦  State  "  in  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  member  of  the  Union — one  of  the 
political  units  which  shares  in  powers  distributed 
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nnder  our  dual  Bystem  of  government.  A 
territory  is  not  a  member  of  the  Union  and 
has  none  of  the  constitutional  political  rights 
which  belong  to  the  States.  A  territory  is  not 
a  State. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
under  some  circumstances  and  for  some  purpose 
a  territory  may  be  considered  to  be  to  all  intents 
a  State.  In  construing  a  treaty  with  France, 
for  instance,  under  which  certain  privileges  were 
given  to  French  subjects  within  the  States,  it 
was  ruled  that  the  same  privileges  were  due  in 
the  Territories  (Geofrey  vs.  Riggs,  133  U.  S., 
258).  But  treaties  are  to  be  construed  liberally 
and  according  to  their  probable  intent,  so  that 
this  construction  can  haVdly  have  much  weight. 
(See  also  Talbot  vs.  Silver  Bow  Company,  139 
U.  S.,  438.) 

These  cases  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  The  decisions  of  the  court  are 
clear,  positive,  and  frequent,  to  the  purport  that 
by  a  State  the  Constitution  means  always  and 
only  a  member  of  the  Union.  In  Hepburn  vs. 
EUzey  (2  Cranch,  445)  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
for  the  court  admitted  that  some  writers  on 
jurisprudence  used  the  term  <<  Stat«  "  as  applied 
to  any  organized  political  society,  whether  sov- 
ereign or  not.  But  he  held  that  this  could  not 
be  the  sense  of  the  Constitution — that  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  not  a  State.  Subsequently  (New 
Orleans  vs.  Winter,  1  Wheaton,  91)  the  court 
applied  this  doctrine  still  further,  declaring  that 
no  territory  is  a  State  in  the  sense  of  the  Consti- 
tution. What  a  treaty  with  France  may  mean 
is  one  thing ;  what  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  means  is  quite  different.  A  terri- 
tory is  not  a  State;  then  there  is  no  prohibition 
on  laying  a  tax  on  articles  exported  from  a  ter- 
ritory. 

DIRECT    TAXES. 

It  has  already  been  held  that  Congress  can  lay 
a  direct  tax  on  a  territory.  The  limitation  on 
this  form  of  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  is 
unqualified:  **  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax 
shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census 
or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be 
taken"  (Art.  L,  Sec.  9,  ^  4).  The  limitation 
does  not  relate  to  any  particular  place  or  circum- 
stances, but  restricts  the  power  whenever  exerted 
at  all.  Hence  if  a  direct  tax  is  imposed  on  a 
territory  it  must  be  in  proportion  to  population 
(Loughborough  vs.  Blake,  5  Wheaton,  317). 
The  power  itself,  so  far  as  its  application  to  a 
territory  is  concerned,  may  easily  be  inferred 
from  the  general  power  of  Congress  to  govern 
territories. 


CITIZENSHIP    BY   ANNEXATION  ? 

Do  the  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ?  So  far  as  inter- 
national law  is  concerned,  the  inhabitants  of  ceded 
territory  transfer  their  allegiance.  They  become 
subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  nation. 
Citizenship,  with  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
may  be  implied  in  it,  is  a  matter  of  municipal 
law  only,  with  which  international  law  has  no 
concern.  Therefore  the  question  resolves  itself 
at  once  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  application  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Evidently  a  treaty  of  cession  may  stipulate 
that  the  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  may,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  either  immediately  or  under  certain  con- 
tingencies. The  treaty  of  1803  with  France, 
by  which  Louisiana  was  acquired,  had  the  fol- 
lowing provision  :  *<  Article  III.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in 
the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  admitted  as 
soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the 
religion  which  they  profess."  The  treaty  of 
1819  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of  Florida  had  a 
provision  (Art.  VI.)  in  almost  the  same  words  as 
the  above,  as  did  the  treaty  of  1848  with  Mexico 
involving  the  cession  of  California  and  New  Mex- 
ico (Art.  IX.). 

By  this  it  is  clear  that  in  none  of  these  cases 
was  the  United  States  bound  to  regard  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ceded  territory  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  new 
land  into  the  Union. 

Further,  it  is  obvious  that  in  neither  case 
could  the  term  <*  inhabitants"  have  been  so  con- 
strued as  to  include  wild  Indians,  or  negroes,  or 
any  other  persons  who,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  were  incapable  of  becoming  cit- 
izens. 

The  treaty  with  Russia  in  1867  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Alaska  was  somewhat  different.  It 
provided  for  the  immediate  admission  of  such 
inhabitants,  excepting  uncivilized  native  tribes, 
'  <  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
The  right  of  citizenship  herein  guaranteed  is 
evidently  a  treaty  right — ^legal,  because  treaties 
are  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  treaty- making  power,  then,  may  specify 
what  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  may  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States  and  under 
what  conditions. 

Does  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
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stitution  gc  further  than  this  and  at  once,  as 
soon  as  ceded  territory  becomes  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  by  its  own  force 
make  all  the  inhabitants  citizens  ? 

The  definition  of  citizenship  is  as  follows  : 
*  *  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  wherein  they  reside  "  (Amendment  XIV., 
Sec.  1). 

The  inhabitants  of  ceded  territory  transfer 
their  allegiance.  They  are  not  necessarily  there- 
by •*  naturalized  "  in  the  sense  of  acquiring  citi- 
zenship. Tliat  would  be  a  matter  within  the 
competence  of  Congress  to  decide,  so  far  as  the 
treaty  with  Spain  has  not  cbvered  the  ground. 

Further,  it  seems  plain  that  uncivilized  natives 
under  tribal  relations  would  occupy  the  same 
status  precisely  as  our  own  Indians  or  the  <  *  un- 
civilized tribes  "  of  Alaska.  They  would  be  '  *  do- 
mestic dependent  nations,"  as  Marshall  called 
them  (Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Georgia,  5  Peters,  1). 
They  are,  in  fact,  *•  Indians'' — and  the  four- 
teenth amendment  does  not  make  citizens  of 
Indians  (Report  of  Senate  Committee  on  Ju- 
diciary, Dec.  U,  1870). 

Again,  transfer  of  allegiance  in  the  absence  of 
specific  treaty  stipulations  could  not  be  construed 
as  naturalization  of  such  persons  as  those  to  whom 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  deny  naturalization. 
The  existing  law  ( Forty-seveni  h  Cong. ,  First  Ses- 
sion, Ch.  126,  Sec.  9)  forbids  the  admission  of 
Chinese  to  citizenship.  Repeated  judicial  deci 
sions  have  interpreted  the  naturalization  act  which 
applies  only  to  ' '  white  persons  and  persons  of 
African  descent"  (U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  Sec. 
2169).  Thus  naturalization  has  been  denied  to  a 
native  of  Japan  (in  re  Saito,  62  Fed.  Rep.,  126), 
to  a  native  of  Burmah  {in  re  Po,  28  N.  Y.  S., 
383),  and  to  a  native  Hawaiian  (in  re  Kanaka 
Nian,  21  Pac,  993). 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  it  is  entirely 
within  the  scope  of  the  treaty -making  power  and 
the  legislative  power  to  prescribe  what  inhabit- 
ants of  annexed  territory  shall  become  citizens  by 
virtue  of  allegiance. 

CITIZENSHIP    BY    BIRTH. 

But  after  annexation  is  effected  will  persons 
born  in  the  annexed  territory  become  citizens 
under  the  fourteenth  amendment  ?  It  has  al- 
ready been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
-case  of  a  person  born  in  the  United  States  of 
Chinese  parentage,  whose  father  is  not  a  citizen, 
but  is  domiciled  in  California,  that  such  person, 
^eing  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
^States,  is  a  citizen  (United  States  vs.  Wong 
Xim  Ark,  109  U.  S.,  649).      It  will  be  noticed 


that  the  person  concerned  in  this  case  was  bom 
in  California,  a  State  of  the  Union. 

In  considering  whether  the  principle  of  this 
case  is  to  be  applied  to  territory  of  the  United 
States  not  included  within  States,  the  court  must 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  geographic 
application  of  the  term  **  United  Slates  "  relates 
to  two  distinct  areas — **the  whole  American  em- 
pire," on  the  one  hand,  and  the  States,  excluding 
federal  territory,  on  the  other  ;  that  the  latter  is 
the  sense  plainly  required  in  the  original  Consti- 
tution in  many  places  and  not  necessarily  de- 
barred in  others  ;  that  thus  there  must  be  some 
specific  reason  for  holding  that  the  *<  United 
States  "  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  thing  from  the  <*  United  States"  of 
the  preamble.  Or  if  the  court  holds  that  the 
two  senses  of  the  term  are  indifferent  and  that 
it  may  apply  either,  surely  discretion  may  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  that  sense  which  on  the 
whole  best  accords  with  the  present  interests  of 
the  republic.  Besides,  in  the  last  supposition 
the  decision  of  the  political  branch  of  th©  Gov- 
ernment would  seem  to  be  binding  on  the  court. 

It  therefore  is  by  no  means  a  settled  thing 
that  persons  bom  in  annexed  territory  are  by 
mere  force  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
reasonable  interpretation  would  limit  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  to  the  States,  leaving  citizen- 
ship within  territories  to  legislative  discretion. 

SUFFRAGE. 

The  question  of  suffrage,  under  the  limitations 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  is  not  a  source  of 
diflSculty.  The  provision  is:  **  The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude."  Assuming  citizenship 
of  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  annexed  terriLory, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  Congress  is  bound  to 
extend  to  them  at  once  universal  suffrage  or,  in- 
deed, any  suffrage  at  all.  The  first  territorial 
government  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  (the  set- 
tled part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  in  which 
was  the  city  of  New  Orleans)  included  a  govern- 
or, judges,  and  a  legislative  council,  all  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Suf- 
frage restricted  by  an  educational  or  property 
qualification  does  not  come  under  the  inhibition 
of  the  amendment.  These  possibilities  afford 
ample  room  for  a  frame  of  government  suitable 
to  such  territories  as  the  Philippines. 

INTERSTATE    NAVIGATION. 

The  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  may 
easily  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  annexed 
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territory  over  sea.  Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  ^  6  is  this : 
<  <  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear, 
or  pay  duties  in  another."  This  is  a  limitation 
on  the  commerce  power  of  Congress  (Art.  I., 
Sec.  8,  T  3).  But  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
an  unqualified  limitation — ^it  relates  merely  to 
State  equality  and  interstate  commerce.  As  an- 
nexed territory  is  not  necessarily  a  State,  the 
limitation  cannot  apply  to  such  territory  as 're- 
mains subject  to  the  control  of  Congress.  It  is 
quite  at  the  discretion  of  that  body  whether  uni- 
formity of  commerce  regulations  shall  be  applied 
to  territories  on  the  same  basis  as  to  the  States. 

PERSONAL   BIGHTS. 

There  remain  the  limitations  on  the  power  of 
the  federal  Government  in  the  interest  of  per- 
sonal rights — the  so-called  federal  bill  of  rights, 
found  mainly  in  the  fii^st  eight  amendments  and 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  These  are 
unqualified  limitations  and  undoubtedly  apply 
wherever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
extends,  both  in  States  and  in  territories.  But 
what  are  these  rights  ?  Personal  freedom,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  right  of  assembly  and  petition, 
trial  by  jury — are  these  of  necessity  a  danger 
to  the  administration  of  colonies  ?  Perhaps  a 
drum -head  court-martial  might  be  a  more  speedy 
means  of  dealing  with  uncivilized  people  than 
would  a  jury  trial.  After  all,  however,  a  jury 
is  merely  a  means  of  inferring  facts  from  evidence, 
and  ii  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  system  that 
jurymen  should  themselves  be  uncivilized.  The 
federal  bill  of  rights  is  no  bar  to  suitable  govern- 
ment  of  tropical  territories. 

SUMMARY. 

In  brief,  then,  these  seem  to  be  the  essen- 
tial facts  so  far  as  the  constitutional  implica- 
tions of  a  colonial  policy  are  concerned.  The 
power  to  acquire  territory  is  no  longer  seri- 
ously questioned.  The  purposes  of  annexation 
are  not  limited  by  the  Constitution,  but  are  at 
the  discretion  of  the  political  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that 
annexed  territory  should  be  destined  for  state- 
hood. It  may  be  held  permanently  as  a  colony, 
for  purposes  of  national  defense  or  from  economic 
considerations.  It  may  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
inhabitants,  with  the  expectation  of  ultimately 
turning  it  over  to  them  should  they  so  desire  and 
should  they  prove  themselves  capable  of  orderly 
government.  Meanwhile  the  government  of  such 
territory  is  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress. 


The  inhabitants  of  annexed  territory  do  not  by 
virtue  of  annexation  necessarily  all  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States — it  is  not  beyond  ques- 
tion that  any  of  them  do  so  become.  The  four- 
teenth amendment  is  not  of  necessity  so  to  be 
construed  as  to  make  birth  in  annexed  territory 
result  in  American  citizenship.  The  fourteenth 
amendment  relates  to  the  <  <  United  States. "  That 
is  a  term  which  has  two  meanings  :  in  the  larger 
sense  it  includes  all  that  is  within  the  national 
boundaries-^** the  whole  American  empire,"  as 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  calls  it ;  in  the  more  re- 
stricted sense  it  includes  only  the  States,  but 
excludes  all  federal  territory.  It  is  in  the  second 
— the  restricted — sense  that  the  term  is  used  in 
the  Constitution  as  denoting  the  sovereign  power 
whose  governmental  agencies  are  therein  provided 
— a  sovereign  power  in  which  the  territories  have 
no  share  :  *  *  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
.  .  .  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution." 
It  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  term  occurs 
anywhere  in  the  Constitution  in  any  other  sense. 
Territories  are  not  *'  States  "  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  **  United  States  "  in 
its  restricted  govern luental  sense  is  merely  the 
**  States"  federally  united.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  follows  that  some  constitutional  in- 
conveniences apprehended  from  annexation  of 
lands  over  sea  and  inhabited  by  inferior  races 
are  not  likely  to  occur.  Congress  may  lay  a 
direct  tax  on  such  territories,  subject  only  to  the 
constitutional  limitation  of  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. 

The  limitation  of  uniformity  placed  by  the 
Constitution  on  the  power  to  lay  indirect  taxes 
is  confined  to  **the  United  States,"  which  may 
well  mean  the  States.  Thus  there  would  be  no 
such  limitation  so  far  as  territories  are  concerned, 
and  hence  Congress  would  be  quite  free  to  main- 
tain therein  such  system  of  duties  and  excises  as 
circumstances  may  warrant,  irrespective  of  the 
policy  controlling  the  **  States."  The  navigation 
laws  are  constitutionally  limited  also  with  refer- 
ence only  to  the  **  States."  Thus  Congress  may, 
if  it  seems  expedient  so  to  do,  establish  the 
**  open  door"  in  over-sea  territories  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  the  Constitution.  Such  per- 
sonal rights  as  the  Constitution  guarantees  within 
the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment— both  in  States  and  in  territories — are  on 
the  whole  such  as  would  not  materially  impede 
adequate  control  of  federal  territory,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  as  we  would  wish  to  extend  to 
all  people  under  the  American  fiag. 

The  acquisition  of  tropical  territories  may  or 
may  not  be  in  accordance  with  sound  policy. 
The  control  of  such  territories  presents  few  se- 
rious constitutional  difficulties. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


MR.  WILSON  AND  CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  THE 

WAR. 

AMONG  the  articles  on  war  subjects  in  the 
January  Harper^ s  there  is  a  rSsumS  of  the 
naval  lessons  of  the  war  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson, 
the  English  author  of  *<  Ironclads  in  Action." 
Mr.  Wilson  has  not  much  of  an  opinion  of  the 
Spaniard  as  a  sea- fighter.  Speaking  as  an 
Englishman  he  says  : 

*  <  In  all  our  past  wars  the  Americans  are  the 
people  who  have  most  seriously  challenged  our 
claim  to  be  lords  of  the  sea.  Paul  Jones,  Hull, 
and  Decatur  are  the  names  to  us  of  men  who 
were  the  equals  of  our  great  sea-captains.  The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  days  of 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  have  been  the  enemies  we 
have  feared  least. 

SPAIN    NEVER    ▲   FORMIDABLE    SEA    POWER. 

*  <  Rodney,  in  the  war  of  American  independ- 
ence, defeated  them  with  scarcely  an  effort,  and 
time  after  time  British  frigates  captured  Spanish 
frigates  with  absurdly  small  loss  to  our  crews. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  his  <  Life  of  Rodney ' 
Mr.  Hannay,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  naval 
historians,  speaks  of  <the  extraordinary  fatuity 
which  has  distinguished  the  modem  Spanish 
admiral  and  general.'  <  Extraordinary  fatuity' 
is  the  one  phrase  for  Spain's  course  of  action  in 
the  present  war.  *  A  war  with  Spain, '  says  Bren- 
ton,  *  was  always  popular  with  our  sailors,  who 
despised  her  for  her  want  of  skill.  *  In  our  fight 
for  life  of  1796-1808,  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent 
serves  to  illustrate  once  more  the  hopeless  feeble- 
ness of  the  Spanish  navy.  Nelson  and  our  great 
captains  looked  upon  <  the  dons '  with  undisguised 
contempt.  <A  Spanish  ship  chased  is  a  Spanish 
ship  t£^en '  was  a  saying  of  those  days,  which 
seems  still  to  hold  true  when  the  chaser  is 
manned  by  Anglo-Saxons.  Of  all  things,  na- 
tional character  changes  most  slowly,  and  what 
Spaniards  were  in  the  last  century  they  still 
remain,  while  the  introduction  of  steam  and 
machinery  into  naval  war  has  yet  further  handi- 
capped them.  They  lack  mechanical  aptitude  as 
a  race,  and  have,  to  judge  by  the  records  of  the 
present  war,  failed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
admirable  weapons  with  which  English  and  Ital- 
ian designers  have  supplied  them.  Bad  as  they 
were  in  handling  sailing  ships — when  it  would 
take  them  twenty -four  hours  to  form  line  of  bat- 
tle, a  maneuver  which  British  seamen  executed 
in  as  many  minutes — they  are  yet  worse  in  hus- 


banding the  frail  structures  of  steel  and  the  com- 
plicated engines  and  machinery  which  make  up 
the  modern  ship  of  war." 

In  such  low  estimation  does  Mr.  Wilson  hold 
the  Spanish  character  in  the  matter  of  naval 
warfare  that  he  ventures  the  opinion  that  the 
Americans  would  have  probably  thrashed  the 
Spaniards  even  if  the  ships  had  been  reversed  ; 
that  is,  if  Schley's  and  Sampson's  men  had  been 
on  the  Colon,  Oquendo,  etc.,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  manned  the  Oregon,  the  Iowa,  and  the  rest 
of  the  American  fleet.  Even  if  the  victory  would 
not  have  come  to  the  Americans  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  confident  that  they  would  have 
inflicted  awful  damage  on  their  opponents. 

SANTIAGO    MORE    WONDERFUL   THAN    MANILA. 

Mr.  Wilson  differs  somewhat  from  the  majority 
of  critics  of  the  two  great  sea-fights  of  the  war  in 
considering  the  victory  of  the  Santiago  fleet  as 
greatly  more  extraordinary  than  Admiral  Dewey's 
viatory  in  Manila  harbor.  Without  a  word  of 
disparagement  of  Dewey's  victory,  he  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  was  mere  madness  for  Montojo 
to  fight ;  that  he  should  have  landed  his  men  and 
guns  and  have  destroyed  his  vessels  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dewey.  Mr.  Wilson  tabulates  the 
Spanish  and  American  strength  before  Santiago 
and  does  not  at  all  consider  the  odds  hopelessly 
against  the  former. 

The  battle  of  Manila  Mr.  Wilson  simply  con- 
siders an  added  illustration  of  the  hopelessness 
of  old  ships  against  modern  cruisers,  and  finds 
little  to  be  learned  besides.  Of  the  specific  les- 
sons of  the  war  he  emphasizes  the  necessity,  too, 
of  coaling  bases  and  of  the  advantage  of  fight- 
ing near  one's  own  home.  He  thinks  little  of 
monitors,  and  is  surprised  that  the  United  States 
has  ordered  more  of  this  class  of  vessels.  He 
finds  in  the  bombardment  of  Santiago  a  fresh 
proof  that  ships  and  forts  will  never  contend  on 
equal  terms.  '  <  Shots  which  strike  the  earth  and 
throw  up  mountains  of  dust  are  practically  wasted. 
The  vulnerable  target  in  the  fort  is  thus  little 
larger  than  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  mounted. 
The  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vulnerable  almost 
anywhere,  and  can  be  put  out  of  action  by  a  sin- 
gle lucky  hit  on  the  water-line  where  this  is  not 
protected  with  thick  armor." 

THE  TORPEDO  BOAT. 

Several  writers  seem  to  consider  that  the  late 
war  showed   the   torpedo   boat  to  be  of  little 
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account,  but  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  the  war  has 
made  no  contribution  to  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  He  says  :  *  *  The  French  advocates  of  the 
small  craft  have  never  suggested  that  two  or 
three  isolated  boats  could  attack  a  squadron  of 
battleships  in  broad  daylight  with  the  faintest 
hope  of  success.  They  have  always  pictured 
swarms  of  boats  falling  upon  isolated  ships  by 
night,  and  they  have  urged  that  during  daylight 
no  torpedo-boat  attack  should  be  made  until  the 
battleship's  auxiliary  battery  has  been  put  out  of 
action.  The  rush  of  the  Furor  and  Pluton  at 
Santiago  was  as  useless  as  would  be  a  charge  ex- 
ecuted by  a  troop  of  cavalry  upon  a  regiment  of 
perfectly  intact  infantry  and  a  couple  of  batteries 
of  artiUery.  The  two  destroyers  were  really 
thrown  away.'' 

QUICK-FIRING    SMALL-BORE    GUNS. 

In  the  matter  of  gun  calibers  Mr.  Wilson  notes 
the  failure  of  the  big  guns  to  make  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  hits  at  Santiago.  He  says  the 
British  navy  calculates  an  average  of  one  hit  in 
four  shots  with  its  thirteen-and-a-half-inch  guns. 
With  apparently  equal  gunnery  talent  the  Amer- 
icans shot  some  sixty  or  eighty  heavy  shells  at 
Santiago,  with  but  two  solita,ry  hits,  which  seems 
to  show  that  with  these  heavy  guns  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  target  practice  and 
action.  The  Santiago  battle  does  seem  to  have 
confirmed  the  experience  of  the  Yalu  that  quick- 
firing  artillery  of  moderate  caliber  is  in  every 
way  the  most  effective,  and  there  is  a  general 
movement  in  European  navies  toward  small  bores 
and  quicker  firing.  In  the  German  navy  battle- 
ships are  being  built  armed  with  only  quick- 
firers. 

Captain  Mahan  Explains  the  Distribution  of 

Our  Fleets. 

As  one  would  expect,  Captain  Mahan's  article 
in  McClure^s  on  the  sea-fight  and  its  lesson  of  the 
late  war  are  more  concerned  with  the  strategic 
movements  of  the  Spanish  and  American  fleets. 
Captain  Mahan  discusses  the  preparedness  of  the 
two  countries  for  war  and  the  naval  philosophy 
which  governed  the  movements  of  the  American 
fleet  very  exhaustively  and  technically.  The  dis- 
position of  our  own  fleet  he  explains  as  worth - 
less,  and  it  is  interesting  to  have  their  authorita- 
tive declaration  of  the  motives  which  governed 
our  naval  board  of  strategy  : 

*  *  The  monitors  were  all  sent  to  Key  West, 
where  they  would  be  at  hand  to  act  against  Ha- 
vana ;  tlie  narrowness  of  the  field  in  which  that 
city,  Key  West,  and  Mantanzas  are  comprised 
making  their  slowness  less  of  a  drawback,  while 
the  moderate  weather  which  might  be  expected 


to  prevail  would  permit  their  shooting  to  be  less 
inaccurate.  The  station  of  the  flying  squadron 
in  Hampton  Roads,  though  not  so  central  as  New 
York  relatively  to  the  more  important  commer- 
cial interests,  upon  which,  if  upon  any,  the  Span- 
ish attack  might  fall,  was  more  central  as  regards 
the  whole  coast ;  and,  above  all,  was  nearer  than 
New  York  to  Havana  and  to  Porto  Rico.  The 
time  element  also  entered  the  calculations  in  an- 
other way,  for  a  fleet  of  heavy-  ships  is  more 
certainly  able  to  put  to  sea  at  a  moment's  notice, 
in  all  conditions  of  tide  and  weather,  from  the 
Chesapeake  than  from  New  York  Bay,  In  short, 
the  position  chosen  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  and  its 
advisers,  Cervera  was  not  likely  to  attempt  a  dash 
at  an  Atlantic  port,  and  that  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  reach  the  West  Indies 
speedily  than  to  protect  New  York  or  Boston  :  a 
conclusion  which  the  writer  entirely  shared. 

INADEQUATE  COAST  DEFENSE. 

<  <  The  country,  however,  should  not  fail  to 
note  that  the  division  of  the  armored  fleet  into 
two  sections,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  apart, 
though  probably  the  best  that  could  be  done 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  was 
contrary  to  sound  practice  ;  and  that  the  condi- 
tions which  made  it  necessary  should  not  have 
existed .  Th  us  deficien  t  coast  protection  reacts  un  - 
favorably  upon  the  war  fleet,  which  in  all  its  move 
ments  should  be  free  from  any  responsibility  for 
the  mere  safety  of  the  ports  it  quits.  Under  such 
conditions  as  then  obtained,  it  might  have  been 
possible  for  Spain  to  force  our  entire  battle  fleet 
from  its  offensive  undertaking  against  Cuba  and 
to  relegate  it  to  mere  coast  defense.  Had  Cer- 
vera's  squadron,  instead  of  being  dispatched 
alone  to  the  Antilles,  been  recalled  to  Spain,  as 
it  should  have  been,  and  there  reenforced  by  the 
two  armored  ships  which  afterward  went  to  Suez 
with  Camara,  the  approach  of  this  compact  body 
would  have  compelled  our  fleet  to  concentrate ;  for 
each  of  our  divisions  of  three  ships — prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Oregon — would  have  been  too  weak 
to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the  enemy's  six. 

<  *  When  thus  concentrated,  where  should  it  be 
placed  ?  Off  Havana  or  at  Hampton  Roads  ?  It 
could  not  be  at  both.  The  answer  undoubtedlv 
should  be  *  Off  Havana  ;  '  for  there  it  would  be 
guarding  the  most  important  part  of  the  enemy's 
coast,  blocking  the  access  to  it  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  at  the  same  time  covering  Key  West,  our  naval 
base  of  operations.  But  if  the  condition  of  our 
coast  defenses  at  all  corresponded  to  the  tremors 
of  our  seaport  citizens,  the  Government  manifest- 
ly would  be  unable  to  hold  the  fleet  thus  at  the 
front.     Had  it,  on  the  contrary,  b«en  impossible 
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for  an  enemy's  fleet  to  approach  nearer  than 
three  miles  to  our  seacoast,  without  great  and 
evident  danger  of  having  sliips  damaged  which 
could  not  be  replaced  and  of  wasting  ammunition 
at  ranges  too  long  even  for  bombardments,  the 
Spanish  battle  fleet  would  have  kept  away,  and 
would  have  pursued  its  proper  object  of  support- 
ing their  campaign  in  Cuba  by  driving  off  our 
fleet — ^if  it  could.  It  is  true  that  no  amount  of 
fortification  will  secure  the  coasting  trade  beyond 
easy  gun-shot  of  the  works  ;  but  as  the  enemy's 
battle  fleet  could  not  have  devoted  itself  for  long 
to  molesting  the  coasters — ^because  our  fleet 
would  thereby  be  drawn  to  the  spot — that  duty 
must  have  devolved  upon  vessels  of  another 
class,  against  which  we  also  would  have  provided, 
and  did  provide,  by  the  squadron  of  cruisers 
under  Commodore  Howell.  In  short,  proper 
coast  defense,  the  true  and  necessary  complement 
of  an  efficient  navy,  releases  the  latter  for  its 
proper  work — offensive,  upon  the  open  seas  or 
off  the  enemy's  shores." 

THE  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER. 

IN  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  December 
Capt.  Charles  Sidney  Clark  writes  on  <*  The 
Volunteer  in  War. "  His  article  is  addressed  to 
British  readers,  and  its  chief  purpose  is  disclosed 
in  the  opening  paragraph  : 

**  The  Hispano- American  War  might  well  have 
excited  the  interest  of  many  Britons,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  in  it  were  tested  in  battle 
and  campaign  volunteers  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  descent — volunteera  not  differing  greatly  in 
any  respect  from  their  cousins  in  the  volunteer 
service  across  the  Atlantic.  If,  as  a  great  naval 
expert  is  reported  to  have  said,  the  naval  com- 
bats between  the  American  navy  and  that  of 
Spain  were  a  dress  rehearsal  of  a  naval  war  be- 
tween England  and  another  power,  may  we  not 
say  that  in  the  American  volunteer  of  1898  we 
have  seen  the  British  volunteer  as  he  will  be  in  a 
future  war  ?  Clothes  do  not  make  the  man,  but 
blood  and  training,  manners  and  customs  ;  and 
given  two  volunteers  of  the  same  blood  and 
training,  the  volunteer  in  helmet  and  red  coat 
will  make  the  same  showing  in  war  as  the  man  in 
campaign  hat  and  coat  of  the  bonnie  blue." 

In  short.  Captain  Clark  aims  to  show,  from  a 
study  of  the  American  volunteer  in  action,  what 
may  be  expected  of  the  British  volunteer  when 
the  time  comes  for  him  to  fight — as  many  think, 
in  the  near  future. 

THE    volunteer's    CHARACTERISTICS. 

In  another  paragraph  Captain  Clark  sums  up 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  our  volunteer  soldier 
as  he  saw  them  : 


'<  In  disposition  he  is  silent,  grim,  and  patient. 
He  marches  silently  and  swiftly  with  few  jests 
and  no  songs,  and  dies,  the  correspondents  tell  us, 
in  <  silent  heaps  without  a  sound.'     The  look  of 

<  men  with  empires  in  their  brains '  is  in  his  face, 
as  it  was  in  the  faces  of  his  fathers  of  whom 
Lowell  sang  ;  and  we  are  told  that  in  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  both  natives  and  Spaniards 
seemed  to  have  a  cold  chill  run  up  and  down  their 
spines  when  American  advance  guards  fixed  upon 
them  that  look.  He  is  resourceful,  ingenious, 
and  inventive  ;  can  do  anything,  from  repairing 
locomotive  engines,  as  he  did  in  Cuba,  and  build- 
ing telephone  lines,  as  he  did  in  Porto  Rico,  to 
the  smallest  mechanical  jobs  and  most  intricate 
bookkeeping.  He  has  all  the  American  inde- 
pendence, and  does  not  wait  for  orders  until  he 
takes  root,  but  takes  the  initiative  and  fights  or 
marches  on  his  own  hook  if  he  loses  his  officers 
or  is  separated  from  his  company.  The  men 
who  reached  the  top  of  San  Juan  Hill  at  the  end 
of  the  famous  charge  were  found  to  be,  in  one 
company,  from  five  or  six  regiments.  Losing 
their  own  commands,  they  had  stepped  into  the 
ranks  of  the  strange  company  and  had  gone  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  with  the  same 
esprit  de  corps  as  if  with  their  own  chums  and 
*  bunkies.' " 

Captain  Clark  classifies  the  defects  of  the  vol- 
unteers as  follows  : 

**  1.   Physical    shortcomings   of    trained   and 

<  hardened  '  men  of  the  original  National  Guard. 

**2.  Inability  of  recruits,  up  to  the  physical 
standard,  to  understand  the  necessity  of  the  en- 
forcement of  sanitary  rules. 

**3.  Inability  of  all  classes  to  eat  or  thrive 
upon  army  rations,  and  consequent  tendency  to 
indiscretion  in  eating  and  drinking  outside  the 
lines. 

**  4.  Unsuitability  of  National  Guard  weapons 
and  equipment." 

Captain  Clark  attributes  the  high  death  rate 
among  the  troops  to  the  policy  of  rejecting  dis- 
ciplined men  from  the  National  Guard  and  filling 
the  ranks  with  boy  recruits  who  had  never  been 
at  the  State  camps  and  had  not  learned  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  He  thinks  it  was  a 
mistake  to  reject  trained  Guardsmen  who  fell 
slightly  below  the  army  standard,  as  they  would 
have  made  better  soldiers  than  the  raw  recruits 
who  were  taken  in  their  places,  although,  of 
course,  men  below  the  standard  should  never  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Guard  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  volunteers  as  a  class  Captain  Clark 
found  these  merits  : 

**  1.   Ability  to  take  the  initiative. 

<  *  2.  Unexpected  and  gratifying  efficiency  of 
officers. 
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'<  3.  Coolness  and  courage  under  fire. 
**4.  Self-reliance  and  adaptability." 

LESSONS    OF    THE    WAB. 

Captain  Clark  says  in  conclusion  : 

*  *  Here,  then,  is  a  fact  for  military  nations  to 
ponder — ^that  the  volunteer  in  America  is  as  good 
a  fighter  as  the  regidar.  The  military  strength 
of  the  country  must,  then,  be  measured  not  by 
the  size  of  its  army,  but  by  its  capacity  to  pro- 
duce volunteers  and  maintain  them.  And  since 
the  State  adjutant- generals  report  a  total  of  10,- 
149,598  capable  of  volunteer  service,  and  war 
expenses  of  $510,000,000  have  been  more  than 
met  by  a  small  tax  cheerfully  paid,  it  may  be 
concluded  the  military  resources  of  the  United 
States  are  great. 

* '  To  summarize,  what  has  been  learned  re- 
garding the  American  volunteer  and  what  we 
may  conclude  may  possibly  be  learned  regarding 
his  British  cousin  in  the  future  is — 

<*  1.  Only  men  up  to  the  army  standard  phys- 
ically should  be  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  volun- 
teers, in  order  that  only  trained  and  <  hardened  * 
men  may  be  used  in  war,  and  the  necessity  of 
recruiting  at  the  last  moment  may  be  avoided. 

<<  2.  As  a  natural  sequence,  that  captains  and 
commissioned  officers  should  be  deprived  of  the 
incentive  to  enlist  men  not  up  to  the  standard  by 
the  abolition  of  'per  capita  allowances,  and  the 
substitution  of  fixed  allowances,  not  dependent 
on  strength  of  company  or  regiment  and  sufficient 
to  pay  expenses  without  contribution  by  the  men. 

**3.  That  special  rations,  of  better  quality 
than  those  furnished  regulars,  and  special  light 
equipment,  must  be  provided  to  volunteers  in 
active  service. 

<*4.  That  volunteer  officers  are  generally  ef- 
ficient and  volunteer  enlisted  men  are  as  brave 
and  reliable  as  the  average  <  Tommy.'  " 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE'S  WORK. 

THE  hospital  experiences  of  Red  Cross  nurses 
in  our  late  war  more  than  once  suggested 
the  untiring  devotion  and  invaluable  services  of 
Florence  Nightingale  and  her  corps  of  helpers  in 
the  Crimean  War.  In  the  Dec>ember  number  of 
Carnhtll  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett  interrupts  his 
thrilling  series  of  papers  describing  **  Fights  for 
the  Flag"  to  tell  the  story  of  the  remarkable 
work  undertaken  and  accomplished  under  the 
personal  direction  of  this  ^^  angel  of  the  hos- 
pitals," as  she  was  called. 

Mr.  Fitch ett's  account  of  conditions  in  the 
British  hospitals  at  the  front  in  the  Crimea  re- 
minds us  of  things  that  we  would  like  to  forget 
in  our  own  very  recent  history : 


<  *  What  a  passion  of  mingled  wrath  and  pity 
was  kindled  in  Great  Britain  when  the  story  was 
known  of  the  brave  men  dying  untended  in  the 
hospitals  at  Scutari  or  Kululi,  or  perishing  of 
cold  and  hunger  in  the  trenches  about  Sebasto- 
pol,  can  be  easily  imagined.  There  were  over 
13,000  sick  in  the  hospitals.  The  death-rate  at 
Scutari  was  42  per  cent. ;  in  the  Kululi  Hospital 
it  rose  to  52  per  cent.  Four  patients  out  of 
every  five  who  underwent  amputation  died  of 
hospital  gangrene.  The  doctors  showed  all  the 
devotion  the  world  has  learned  to  expect  from 
them  when  face  to  face  with  human  suffering, 
but  they  were  few  in  number,  were  denied  the 
common  appliances  of  the  sick-room,  and  were 
bound  as  with  iron  fetters  by  a  brainless  routine, 
t^en  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  British  hospitals 
might  be  selected  from  Russell's  letters  to  the 
Times y  which  for  their  graphic  horror  are  almost 
without  parallel  in  literature.  They  picture 
scenes  which  recall  the  circles  of  Dante's  In- 
ferno.  Medicines  and  medical  appliances  lay 
wasted  on  the  beach  at  Varna  or  forgotten  in  the 
holds  of  vessels  in  Balaklava  harbor,  while 
wounded  British  soldiers  in  the  great  hospital  of 
Scutari  were  perishing  with  wounds  undressed 
and  amid  filth  which  would  have  disgraced  a 
tribe  of  savages. 


( ( 


ORGANIZED    PITY. 


»» 


**A  wave  of  amazed  pity,  flavored  with  gen- 
erous wrath,  swept  over  Great  Britain  when  all 
this  was  realized.  Money  was  poured  into  the 
Patriotic  Fund  till  it  rose  to  more  than  £1,000,- 
000.  Medical  stores  were  sent  out  by  the  ton. 
The  medical  staff  was  multiplied  till  there  was 
one  doctor  for  every  ninety- five  soldiers  in  the 
entire  British  force.  The  trouble,  however,  had 
never  arisen  from  a  deficiency  of  supplies,  but 
only  from  a  bankruptcy  of  brains  and  method  in 
their  use.  The  army  was  being  strangled  by  a 
system  which  was  omnipotent  for  mischief,  but 
well-nigh  helpless  for  any  useful  service.  But 
the  sufferings  of  the  British  sick  and  the  insan- 
itary hell  into  which  the  British  hospitals  had 
sunk  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  women  in  the  three 
kingdoms  with  a  half- fierce  pity,  and  to  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  belongs  the  distinction  of  turn- 
ing the  fine  element  of  that  pity  into  a  useful 
force,  which  wrought  in  a  few  brief  months 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  miracles  recorded  in 
the  history  of  army  nursing.  He  saw  that  what 
the  hospitals  needed  was  woman^s  quick  wit, 
swift  pity,  and  faculty  of  patient  service.  Offers 
to  go  out  and  nurse  the  dying  British  soldiers 
were  poured  in  upon  the  War  OflBce  from  tender- 
hearted women  of  every  rank  of  life. 

<'Pity,    however,    had  to   be   organized   and 
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wisely  led,  and  Sidney  Herbert  turned  to  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  asking  her  if  she  would  go  to 
the  East,  carrying  the  resources  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  palm  of  her  woman's  hand,  and  organize  a 
nursing  service  in  the  great  hospital  at  Scutari. 
A  letter  from  Florence  Nightingale  offering  her 
services  crossed  Mr.  Herbert's  letter  asking  if  she 
would  give  them.  '* 

A    PIONEER    OF    THE    RED    CROSS. 

Florence  Nightingale  took  her  name  from  the 
city  of  Florence,  where  she  was  born,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  wealthy  English  household.  She  was  a 
woman  of  fine  intellect,  clear  judgment,  and,  as 
her  Crimean  record  proved,  of  heroic  spirit  and 
indomitable  will.  Dean  Stanley  has  called,  her 
<  *  a  woman  of  commanding  genius. "  Before  the 
Crimean  War  broke  out  she  had  spent  ten  years 
studying  nursing  as  a  fine  art  and  had  organized 
a  home  for  sick  governesses  in  London.  Then 
came  the  opportunity  of  her  life  in  the  call  to  the 
East. 

*<  On  October  21,  1854,  she  sailed  with  a  band 
of  38  nurses — of  whom  10  were  Roman  Catholic 
Sisters  of  Mercy  and  14  members  of  an  Anglican 
sisterhood — for  Scutari.  *  I  am  naturally  a  very 
shy  person, '  she  says  :  certainly  she  had  a  keen 
horror  of  parade,  and  she  started  with  her  gal- 
lant band  without  public  notice  or  farewell.  At 
Boulogne,  however,  it  became  known  that  this 
company  of  ladies,  with  their  uniform  dark  dress, 
were  nurses  on  their  way  to  the  Crimea,  and  the 
white- capped  fisherwomen  of  the  place  thronged 
round  them  and  carried  their  luggage  to  the  rail- 
road station,  scornfully  refusing  to*  let  a  man  so 
much  as  touch  an  article  I  The  band  of  heroines 
reached  Scutari  on  November  5,  the  very  day  of 
Inkerman.  The  great  barrack  hospital  there  was 
a  huge  quadrangle,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each 
face  ;  its  corridors,  rising  story  above  story,  had 
a  linear  extent  of  four  miles.  The  hospital  when 
the  nurses  landed  held  2,300  patients  ;  no  less 
than  two  miles,  that  is,  of  sick-beds — beds  foul 
with  every  kind  of  vileness.  The  mattresses 
were  strewn  two  deep  in  the  corridors  ;  the  wards 
were  rank  with  fever  and  cholera  and  the  odor  of 
undressed  wounds.  And  to  this  great  army  of 
the  sick  and  the  dying  the  wounded  from  Inker- 
man  in  a  few  hours  wore  added,  bringing  the 
number  up  to  5,000.  Into  what  Russell  calls 
'  the  hell '  of  this  great  temple  of  pain  and  foul- 
ness moved  the  slight  and  delicate  form  of  this 
English  lady,  with  her  band  of  nurses. 

A    MIGHTY    TRANSFORMATION. 

*'  Instantly  a  new  intelligence,  instinct  with 
pity,  aflame  with  energy,  fertile  with  womanly 
invention,  swept  through  the  hospital.     Chimsy 


male  devices  were  dismissed,  almost  with  a  ges- 
ture, into  space.     Dirt  became  a  crime,  fresh  air 
and  clean  linen,  sweet  food  and  soft  hands  a 
piety.    A  great  kitchen  was  organized  which  pro- 
vided well-cooked  food  for  1,000  men.    Washing 
was  a  lost  art  in  the  hospital ;  but  this  band  of 
women  created,  as  with  a  breath,  a  great  laundry, 
and  a  strange'  cleanliness  crept  along  the  walls 
and  beds  of  the  hospital.     In  their  warfare  with 
disease  and  pain  these  women  showed  a  resolu- 
tion as  high  as  the  men  of  their  race  showed 
against  the  gray -coated  battalions  of  Inkerman 
or   in   the    frozen   trenches    before   Sebastopol. 
Muddle- headed  male  routine  was  swept  ruthless- 
ly aside.     If  the  commissariat  failed  to  supply 
requisites,  Florence  Nightingale,  who  had  great 
funds  at  her  disposal,  instantly  provided  them 
herself,  and  the  heavy-footed  officials  found  the 
swift  feet  of  these  women  outrunning  them  in 
every  path  of  help  and  pity.     Only  one  flash  of 
anger  is  reported  to  have  broken  the  serene  calm 
which  served  as  a  mask  for  the  steel- like  and 
resolute   will   of    Florence    Nightingale.     Some 
stores  had  arrived  from  England ;  sick  men  were 
languishing    for    them.     But   routine   required 
that  they  should  be  <  inspected  ^  by  a  board  be- 
fore being  issued,  and  the  board,  moving  with 
heavy-footed   slowness,    had   not   completed   its 
work  when  night  fell.     The  stores  were,  there- 
fore, with  official  phlegm,  locked  up,  and  their 
use  denied  to  the  sick.     Between  the  needs  of 
hundreds  of  sick  men,  that  is,  and  the  comforts 
they  required  was  the  locked  door,  the  symbol 
of  red  tape.     Florence  Nightingale  called  a  cou. 
pie  of  orderlies,  walked  to  the  door,  and  quietly 
ordered  them  to  burst  it  open  and  the  stores  to 
be  distributed  I  " 

<<Itwas,  perhaps,  in  the  operating-room  that 
Florence  Nightingale  showed  in  its  highest  form 
the  mastery  she  obtained  over  the  spirits  of  her 
soldier  patients.  This  fragile  English  lady  was 
known  to  toil  for  twenty  hours  continuously  amid 
her  band  of  nurses  and  her  miles  of  patients.  *' 

'  *  The  miracle  wrought  by  this  band  of  nurses 
— this  entrance  of  woman  into  the  hell  of  British 
hospitals  in  the  East — is  capable  of  being  ex. 
pressed  in  cold  statistics.  They  found  the  death- 
rate  in  the  great  hospital  at  Scutari  42  per  cent. ; 
they  brought  it  down  to  2  per  cent  I  " 

*  *  The  Geneva  Convention  was  held  within  ten 
years  of  Florence  Nightingale's  labors  in  the 
East,  and  now  its  red  cross,  gleaming  on  every 
modern  battlefield  since,  is,  in  a  sense,  Florence 
Nightingale's  monument.  She  still  lives,  a  white, 
haired  invalid,  well-nigh  eighty  years  old,  and 
when  her  gentle  life  ends  one  of  the  noblest  ca- 
reers lived  by  a  woman  in  modern  history  will 
come  to  a  close." 
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DR.  HALE  ON  THE  CZAR'S  MESSAGE. 

DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE  takes  in 
the  January  New  England  Magazine  a 
very  different  view  of  the  Czar's  peace  manifesto 
from  that  taken  by  Kipling  in  his  warning  poem, 
**The  Truce  of  the  Bear."  Dr.  Hale  takes  the 
message  of  Nicholas  in  good  faith  and  with  re- 
joicing, and  traces  its  continuity  from  the  peace 
dreams  of  Antonines  and  Henry  IV.  He  hopes 
that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  will  be  a  per- 
manent tribunal  of  the  united  kingdoms,  empires, 
and  republics  of  the  world,  and  which  shall  do 
for  all  Christendom  what  our  Supreme  Court  or 
something  of  what  our  Supreme  Court  does  for 
the  United  States.  In  a  quarter  of  a  century 
this  may  come  about.  **  Let  us  hope,"  Dr.  Hale 
says,  ''  in  less  time." 

HOW    THE    PEACE    TRIBUNAL   HAY    COHE. 

**  As  to  detail,  it  is  probable  that  two  or  three 
of  the  powers  will  first  agree  on  such  a  tribunal. 
That  tribunal  will  exist.  Its  decisions  shall  be 
so  calm  and  clear  that  the  powers  which  have 
created  it  will  be  willing  to  submit  more  and 
more  cases  for  its  inquiry  and  solution.  Then 
some  fourth  power  will  propose  to  join  this 
league,  and  a  fifth  and  a  sixth,  till  the  great  pow- 
ers and  the  smaller  powers  are  at  one — not  in 
government,  not  in  religion,  not  in  taking  the 
same  view  of  education,  of  health,  or  even  of 
personal  duty,  but  in  the  determination  that  ques- 
tions of  controversy  shall  be  left  to  one  tribunal 
to  decide  them,  according  to  the  principles,  not 
bard  to  find,  of  international  law." 

THE  GZAB^S  HAONIFICENT  MANIFESTO. 

<<And  now  we  come  to  a  Christmas  time 
which  marks  the  conclusion  of  a  year  in  which 
this  policy  of  a  central  board  of  jurisprudence 
has  received  magnificent  accessions.  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas  of  Russia  has  distinguished  him- 
self, among  all  the  sovereigns  of  our  time, 
among  all  sovereigns  since  Henry  IV.,  by  pledg- 
ing himself  to  the  great  design.  Read  his  mag- 
nificent manifesto.  It  should  be  printed  in  the 
calendars  of  the  new-born  year.  It  sliould  be 
pasted  as  a  broadside  on  the  walls  of  temples  and 
courts  and  arsenals.  The  words  of  it  should  be 
remembered  by  all  children  in  the  schools  as 
they  remember  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Here  is  a  monument  which  may 
be  made  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  world's 
course  on  its  new  career. 

» *  This  conference  of  the  nations  would  be,  by 
the  help  of  God,  a  happy  presage  of  the  century 
which  is  about  to  open.  It  will  bring  together 
in  one  focus  the  efforts  of  all  the  states  which  are 


sincerely  seeking  to  make  the  great  conception  of 
universal  peace  triumph  over  the  elements  of 
trouble  and  discord.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
cement  an  agreement  of  the  principles  of  equity 
and  right  on  which  are  to  be  built  the  security 
of  states  and  the  welfare  of  the  peoples.  It 
cements  such  an  agreement  in  a  corporate  conse- 
cration. " 

THIS    TRIBUNAL    WILL    EXIST. 

*  *  One  is  sorry  to  see  and  to  hear  captious  crit- 
icism on  the  Czar's  proposal.  All  the  same,  in 
the  face  of  captious  criticism  the  great  powers 
will  have  to  assent  to  the  proposal.  This  confer- 
ence must  be  held.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  lead 
to  some  partial  disarmament.  But  whether  it  do 
or  not,  that  is  of  the  less  importance.  Our  prayer 
is  for  peace  on  earth  ;  our  policy  and  plan,  there- 
fore, must  be  for  the  physical  establishment  of 
the  tribunal  whose  dignity  and  wisdom,  whose 
honor  and  loyalty  to  truth  shall  make  it  possible 
to  decide  upon  questions  without  reference  to  the 
accidents  of  war. 

*  *  Whatever  the  conference  may  do  about  pres- 
ent armaments,  it  can  certainly  determine  on  a 
tribunal  whose  dignity  and  prestige  and  power 
shall  make  such  armaments  unnecessary.  Given 
that  provision,  given  such  a  solution  of  angry 
discussion,  and  we  shall  not  need  to  count  armies 
by  millions  of  muskets,  or  to  be  doubling  the 
size  of  fleets,  or  to  be  inventing  new  engines  of 
destruction.  Armies  will  fade  away.  They  will 
be  needed  at  first  as  precaution,  as  men  kept 
candles  in  the  house  after  gas  was  invented,  as 
they  keep  the  gas- pipes  while  they  are  still  afraid 
of  the  electric  current.  But  the  precautions  will 
grow  less  and  less,  fewer  and  fewer. 

*  *  The  new  tribunal  will  exist.  One  or  two 
statesmen  from  America,  men  of  the  first  dignity 
in  the  republic,  with  such  honors  conferred  up- 
on them  as  shall  give  them  distinction  among  all 
other  servants  of  the  state — these  will  meet  one 
or  two  men  from  England,  crowned  with  honors 
such  as  England  knows  how  to  give,  and  one  or 
two,  perhaps,  from  France.  They  will  add  to 
themselves,  as  what  the  old  courts  called  <  assess- 
ors/ two  of  the  leading  lights  of  international 
law  from  Switzerland,  from  Italy,  from  Belgium, 
or  where  you  please,  so  only  they  be  men  whose 
character  and  learning  and  honor  are  known  of 
all  men.     And  this  tribunal  will  exist." 

Dr.  Hale  looks  forward  to  such  an  arbitral 
body  which  will  have  the  duty  of  finding  out  the 
truth  in  all  such  matters  on  which  depends  a 
controversy  between  two  great  powers.  It  may 
be  a  great  question  of  political  boundaries,  or  it 
may  be  <  <  that  pathethic  question  whether  the 
woman  of  1950  shall  wear  a  sealskin  jacket  or  no." 
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THE    WOBLD    TOO    SMALL    TO    FIGHT. 

«*The  truth  is  that  commerce  and  invention 
and  discovery  have  made  the  world  so  small  that 
the  old  rivalries  are  impossible.  The  frivolous 
and  fussy  diplomacy  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, of  the  congresses  of  German  states,  of  the 
ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers  of  to-day,  is 
even  absurd  in  the  presence  of  the  habits  of 
modern  commerce.  The  world  which  is  used  to 
seeing  American  flour  or  iron  or  fleets  laden  with 
people  sent  hither  and  thither  by  messages  which 
will  go  half  round  the  globe  in  half  an  hour  ridi- 
cules the  slow  processes  of  ancient  diplomacy. 
It  was  thus  that  when  the  mercantile  world 
heard  that  the  diplomats  were  proposing  to 
make  war  between  England  and  America  over 
the  Venezuela  question,  which  had  been  dragging 
along  for  two  or  three  centuries,  the  world  of 
modern  life  roused  up  and  opened  its  mouth  and 
said,  '  There  shall  be  no  fighting.'  The  world  of 
diplomacy  heard  and  obeyed. 

<  <  The  young  Emperor  of  Russia  has  made 
himself  the  spokesman  of  the  modern  world. 
*The  principles  of  equity  and  right  shall  be  con- 
secrated.* The  world  wanted  to  have  this  said  ; 
and  now  it  has  been  said  by  one  having  author- 
ity. The  six  great  powers  will  join  with  him  in 
such  consecration.  The  lesser  powers  have  more 
at  stake  than  the  six  great  powers.  The  strong 
and  the  weak  shall  unite  in  the  great  processioti 
of  triumph  by  which  the  gates  of  peace  are  to  be 
closed  forever.  And  the  youngest  of  emperors 
shall  teach  them.  <  Out  of  the  mouth  of  czars 
Thou  hast  perfected  praise.'  " 


UNCLE  SAM'S  COLONIAL  BUSINESS. 

IT  is  a  bold  proposal  which  Mr.  W.  L.  Clowes 
advances  in  his  Fortnightly  article  on  *  'Amer- 
ican Expansion  and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Race." 
He  points  out  that  the  American  people  have, 
for  the  first  time,  *  *  set  up  in  business  as  a 
colonial  power."  No  doubt,  he  says,  Americans 
are  as  capable  of  managing  this  business  as  any 
others,  except  that  their  institutions  do  not  fit 
them  for  their  new  career.  The  Constitution 
does  not  provide  for  such  emergencies  as  the  re- 
construction period  after  the  Civil  War  or  for 
colonial  government ;  and  similar  results  to  those 
which  distracted  the  South  may  appear  in  the 
new  colonies  *•  if  America  rushes  unequipped  as 
she  is  to  the  experiment  of  government  without 
full  representation."  How  America  succeeds  in 
her  new  venture  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
to  the  whole  English-speaking  world,  and  not 
least  to  Great  Britain. 

*•  Great  Britain,  therefore,  has  every  motive 


for  wishing  America  well  in  the  venture  upon 
which  she  is  about  to  embark ;  and,  on  the 
ground  both  of  natural  affection  and  of  racial 
policy,  the  former  ought  to  render  every  help  in 
her  power,  if  it  can  be  rendered  in  a  manner  ac- 
ceptable to  America." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  WITHOUT  A  COLONIAL   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Clowes  leads  up  to  his  main  point  by  say- 
ing : 

<  <  Americans  present  difBculty   is   that  she  i» 
without  experience  in  the  work  which  she  is  on 
the  point  of  undertaking  ;   that  she  has  no  corps 
of  administrators  who  have  any  familiarity  with 
the  task  of  applying  such  systems  of  government 
as  are  applied  in  our  crown  colonies  and  in  India  ; 
and  that  her  institutions  do  not  at  present  favor 
the  growth  of  such  a  corps.     She  has,  in  short, 
no  such  thing  as  a  colonial  service.     She  has  the 
men  ;  but  they  are  still,  so  far  as  colonial  ad- 
ministration   is   concerned,    raw  personnel;  and 
unless  she  trains  them  and  fashions  her  scheme 
upon  good  and  tried  models,  she  will  be  apt,  for 
many  years  at  least,  to  make  a  terrible  mess  of 
her  venture  in  spite  of   her  benevolent  inten- 
tions." 

WHAT    FRIENDLY    FIRMS    WOULD    DO. 

Suppose  it  were  a  case  of  friendly  business^ 
houses,  instead  of  nations,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can house  had  begun  for  the  first  time,  say,  to 
grow  tea  at  Darjeoling,  where  the  British  firm 
had  long  been  an  adept. 

<  *  The  American  house  would  be  put  in  the 
way  of  benefiting  by  all  the  experience  of  the 
British  planters.  In  the  established  British 
plantations  we  should  presently  find  young 
Americans  learning  the  secrets  of  the  business, 
and  in  the  new  American  plantations  we  should 
see  Englishmen  temporarily  doing  duty  as  man- 
agers and  heads  of  departments  until  such  time 
as  the  young  Americans  were  in  a  position  to  re- 
lieve them." 

WHY    NOT    EXCHANGE   CIVIL    SERVANTS  ? 

"Why  not,  asks  Mr.  Clowes,  arrange  the  mat- 
ter between  the  nations  in  the  same  way  ? 

<*  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  at  this  juncture 
Great  Britain  could  render  no  greater  service  to- 
the  United  States  and  to  the  common  race  than 
by  letting  it  be  understood,  firstly,  that  she 
would  feel  greatly  complimented  if  the  United 
States  would  allow  thirty  or  forty  young  Amer- 
icans of  good  education  and  character  to  enter 
the  British  colonial  service  for  a  stipulated 
period  ;  and,  secondly,  that  she  would  be  glad  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  a  similar  period,  an  equal  or 
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less  number  of  tried  British  colonial  administra- 
tors of  various  ranks  to  assist  American  govern- 
ors in  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
new  possessions.  The  Americans  would,  for  the 
time,  become  civil  servants  of  Great  Britain  ; 
the  Britons  would,  for  the  time,  become  civil 
servants  of  the  United  States  ;  but  there  would 
be  no  transfer  of  allegiance,  and  save  as  con- 
cerned their  paymasters  and  the  authority  under 
which  they  were  temporarily  serving,  the  Amer- 
icans would  be  little  different,  as  regards  status, 
from  the  young  engineering  students  who  from 
time  to  time  have  been  sent  to  Glasgow  and  other 
British  engineering  centers  to  study  their  pro- 
fession, under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States  naval  attache  in  London.  But  the  in- 
itiative should  come  from  us.  "We  should  invite 
the  Americans  into  our  service,  and  merely  let  it 
be  known  that  if  the  loan  of  a  few  of  our  men  of 
experience  would  be  useful  it  might  be  instantly 
had.  America  is  too  proud  to  say  the  first  word. 
Nor,  if  she  wants  any  help  that  we  can  give  her, 
ought  we  to  wait  for  a  request.'* 

WASHINGTON  AND   LONDON    HAVE   AT  STAKE  WHAT  ? 

Such  an  arrangement  would  correspond  to  the 
new  inspiration  of  race  which  transcends  while  it 
includes  national  patriotism,  even  as  the  latter 
goes  beyond  without  displacing  home  and  self. 
Mr.  Clowes  concludes  : 

**  To-morrow,  if  only  London  and  Washington 
will  it,  a  law  for  the  whole  earth  may  be  pro- 
claimed in  English,  and  no  one  will  dare  to  gain- 
say it.  To-day,  however,  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition, London  and  Washington  must  not  only 
be  loyal  friends  and  comrades,  but  also  not 
hesitate  to  use  for  the  common  ends  the  best 
methods  and  the  best  men  that  either  can  pro- 
vide. For  when  the  United  States  determined 
to  be  something  more  than  a  continental  Amer- 
ican power,  she  put  at  stake  not  merely  the  in- 
heritance of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  bat  the 
inheritance  of  men  like  Hawkins,  Raleigh,  and 
Penn  as  well." 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Clowes'  assumption  that 
the  United  States  made  a  failure  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  South  after  the  Civil  War,  the  New 
York  Sun  asks  :  *  *  Can  he  find  in  history  an 
example  where  problems  so  tremendous  as  those 
imposed  on  the  American  people  by  the  Civil 
War  were  solved  so  successfully  within  a  period 
so  short  ?  Undoubtedly  there  were  scandals  and 
shortcomings — they  were  inevitable — but  look- 
ing back  over  the  whole  course  of  the  genera- 
tion since  1865,  where  can  he  find  a  parallel  to 
its  achievements  in  dealing  with  the  novel, 
complicated,  and  perplexing  affairs  of  this 
country  ?  '* 


ANNEXATION  AND  UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE. 

IN  the  Forum  for  Deceml^er  Prof.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Master  makes  reply  to  those  critics  of  a 
national  annexation  policy  who  find  it  diflBcult 
to  harmonize  the  acquisition  of  new  territory, 
inhabited  largely  by  semi -civilized  races,  with 
the  principle  of  universal  suffrage. 

Professor  McMaster  reviews  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  suffrage  in  the  States  and  its 
restriction  in  the  Territories.  He  shows  that  it 
has  never  been  **  universal, "  having  in  some 
cases  been  based  on  property  qualifications  and 
always  on  practical  expediency  rather  than  the- 
ories of  abstract  justice.  From  his  study  of  the 
debates  in  Congress  on  the  acquisition  and  gov- 
ernment of  new  territory  he  concludes  that  foreign 
soil  acquired  by  Congress  is  the  property  of  and 
not  part  of  the  United  States  ;  **  that  the  Terri- 
tories formed  from  it  are  without,  and  not  under, 
the  Constitution;  and  that  in  providing  them  with 
governments  Congress  is  at  liberty  to  establish 
just  such  kind  as  it  pleases,  with  little  or  no  re- 
gard for  the  principles  of  self-government ;  that 
in  the  past  it  has  set  up  whatever  sort  was,  in  its 
opinion,  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people,  never  stopping  to  ask  how  far  the  gov- 
ernment so  created  derived  its  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  and  that  it  is  under 
no  obligation  to  grant  even  a  restricted  suffrage 
to  the  inhabitants  of  any  new  soil  we  may  acquire, 
unless  they  are  fit  to  use  it  properly.  Congress  is, 
indeed,  morally  bound  to  give  the  very  best  gov- 
ernment that  circumstances  will  permit ;  but  it 
is  also  morally  bound  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
theories  of  human  rights  which  even  the  States 
themselves  ignore.  We  have  no  such  thing  as 
unrestricted  universal  suffrage. 

> 

SUFFRAGE  BASED  ON  EXPEDIENCY. 

■^  In  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  no  woman 
may  cast  a  ballot  for  a  governor,  for  a  Congress- 
man, or  for  Presidential  electors.  Yet  in  each 
one  of  them  are  numbers  of  women  who  own 
property  and  pay  taxes  amounting  sometimes  to 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  What  government 
derives  its  just  powers  from  their  consent  ?  Are 
they  not  taxed  without  representation  ?  Do  they 
not  obey  laws  in  the  making  of  which  they  have 
no  voice  ?  All  this  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  broad  doctrines  on  which  our  republican 
form  of  government  is  founded.  The  truth  is, 
the  suffrage  never  has  been  and  is  not  to-day 
regulated  on  any  other  principle  than  expedi- 
ency. Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted.  No  govern- 
ment is  worth  a  rush  unless  it  is  practical ;  and 
to  be  practical  it  must  not  be  m  advance  of  the 
intelligence  and  capacity  for  self-government  pos- 
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sessed  by  the  people  for  whose  welfare  it  has 
been  created.  This  has  been  the  characteristic 
of  every  government  yet  set  up  in  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, and  is  greatly  to  our  credit ;  and  this  is 
the  course  we  must  pursue  in  the  treatment 
of  any  people,  whatever  their  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, who  friay  come  to  us  with  new  acquisitions 
of  territory.*' 

PRESIDENT  JORDAN  ON  <«  IMPERIAL 
DEMOCRACY." 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  New  World  Presi- 
dent David  Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  vigorously  upholds 
the  cause  of  anti -imperialism  in  an  article  entitled 
»*  Imperial  Democracy."  Apparently  overlook- 
ing the  progress  of  two  generations  of  New  Eng- 
land men  in  Hawaii,  Dr.  Jordan  declares  that 
free  institutions  can  never  exist  in  the  tropics, 
since  free  men  cannot  live  in  those  regions. 

<  <  The  territorial  expansion  now  contemplated 
would  not  extend  our  institutions,  because  the 
proposed  colonies  are  incapable  of  civilized  self- 
government.  It  would  not  extend  our  nation, 
because  these  regions  are  already  full  of  alien 
races  and  are  not  habitable  by  Anglo-Saxon  peo- 
ple. The  strength  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
lies  in  the  mental  and  physical  activity  of  men 
and  in  the  growth  of  the  home.  Where  activity 
is  fatal  to  life,  the  Anglo-Saxon  decays,  mentally, 
morally,  physically.  The  home  cannot  endure 
in  the  climate  of  the  tropics.  Mr.  IngersoU  once 
said  that  if  a  colony  of  New  England  preachers 
and  Yankee  schoolma'ams  were  established  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  third  generation  would  be 
seen  riding  bareback  on  Sunday  to  the  cock-fights. 
Civilization  is,  as  it  were,  suffocated  in  the  tropics. 
It  lives,  as  Benjamin  Kidd  suggests,  as  though 
under  deficiency  of  oxygen.  The  only  American 
who  can  live  in  the  tropics  without  demoraliza- 
tion is  the  one  who  has  duties  at  home  and  wiU 
never  go  there. 

*  *  The  advances  of  civilization  are  wholly 
repugnant  to  the  children  of  the  tropics.  To  live 
without  care,  reckless  and  dirty,  to  have  no 
duties  and  to  be  in  no  hurry,  with  the  lottery, 
cock-fight,  and  games  of  chance  for  excitement, 
is  more  to  them  than  rapid  transit,  telegraphic 
communication,  literature,  art,  education,  and  all 
the  joys  of  Saxon  civilization.  The  Latin  repub- 
lics fail  for  reasons  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  people.  There  is  little  civic  coherence 
among  them  ;  feelings  are  mistaken  for  realities, 
words  for  deeds,  and  boasting  for  accomplish- 
ment. Hence  great  words,  lofty  sentiments, 
fuss  and  feathers  generally  take  the  place  of 
action." 


CAN    WE   GK)VEBN   SUBJECT   RACES? 

xn  Dr.  Jordan's  view  the  retention  of  depend- 
ent colonies  by  the  United  States  is  out  of  the 
question. 

**  It  is  the  axiom  of  democracy  that  *  govern- 
ment must  derive  its  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed. '  No  such  consent  justifies  slav- 
ery ;  hence  our  Union  could  not  endure  half 
slave,  half  free.'  No  such  consent  justifies  our 
hold  on  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Ladrones,  or  the  Philippines.  The  people  do  not. 
want  us,  our  ways,  our  business,  or  our  govern- 
ment. Only  as  we  displace  them  or  amuse  them 
with  cheap  shows  do  we  gain  their  consent. 
These  are  slave  nations,  and  their  inhabitants 
cannot  be  units  in  government.  In  our  hands, 
as  Judge  Morrow  has  ably  pointed  out,  they  will 
have  no  voice  in  their  own  affairs,  but  must  be 
subject  to  the  sovereign  will  of  Congress  alone. 
This  implies  taxation  without  representation,  a 
matter  of  which  something  was  said  in  Boston 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  Our  Consti- 
tution knows  no  such  thing  as  permanently  de- 
pendent colonies,  else  the  acquisition  of  such 
would  have  been  formally  forbidden. 

« <  To  be  subject  to  the  will  of  Congress,  as  the 
history  of  Alaska  has  clearly  shown,  is  to  be  sub- 
ject to  vacillation,  corruption,  tyranny,  parsimony, 
and  neglect.  The  greatest  scandals  England  has 
known  have  come  from  her  neglected  colonies. 
It  is  not  that  Americans  or  Englishmen  are  in- 
competent to  handle  any  class  of  problems.  It  is 
because  the  public  weary  of  them  ;  colonial  affairs 
are  trivial,  paltry,  and  exasperating.  When  a 
colony  ceases  to  be  a  new  toy  it  falls  into  neg- 
lect. The  record  of  American  occupation  of  our 
one  colony  of  Alaska  is  the  same  in  kind  (climate 
and  blood  excepted)  with  that  of  Spanish  rule  in 
Cuba  or  the  Ladrones.  We  are  blind  to  this 
because  we  do  not  care.  Alaska  is  none  of  our 
business  ;  we  have  no  money  invested  in  it.  In 
a  few  years  Alaska  will  have  no  resources  left ; 
then  we  may  throw  it  away  as  we  would  throw  a 
sucked  orange.  The  American -Spanish  idea  of 
a  colony  is  a  place  to  be  exploited,  to  make  its 
captors  rich  by  its  resources  and  its  trade.  We 
have  cured  Spain  of  that  idea  by  taking  all  her 
colonies  away.  But  we  have  not  attained  to  the 
idea  that  we  must  spend  our  money  on  our  colo- 
nies, enriching  them  with  enterprise  and  law.** 

WHAT    SHALL    WE    DO    WITH    THE    PHILIPPINES? 

To  the  '*  imperialist "  argument  that  moral  ob- 
ligations require  our  retention  of  the  Philippines 
Dr.  Jordan  replies  : 

<*  So  far  as  the  Philippines  ai*e  concerned,  the 
only  righteous  thing  to  do  would  be  to  recognize 
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the  independence  of  the  Philippines  under  Amer- 
ican protection,  and  to  lend  them  our  army  and 
navy  and  our  wisest  counselors,  our  Dewey  and 
our  Merritt,  not  our  politicians,  but  our  jurists, 
our  teachers,  with  foresters,  electricians,  manu- 
facturers, mining  experts,  and  experts  in  the 
various  industries.  Then,  after  they  have  had  a 
fair  chance  and  shown  that  they  cannot  care  for 
themselves,  we  should  turn  them  over  quietly  to 
the  paternalism  of  peace-loving  Holland  or  peace- 
compelling  Great  Britain.  We  should  not  get 
our  money  back,  but  we  should  save  our  honor. 
The  only  sensible  thing  to  do  would  be  to  pull 
out  some  dark  night  and  escape  from  the  great 
prolem  of  the  Orient  as  suddenly  and  as  dramat- 
ically as  we  got  into  it." 


THE  OPEN  DOOR  TO  CHINA. 

THE  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  an  American  clergy- 
man interested  in  foreign  missions,  who 
has  been  himself  in  China,  puts  the  question  in 
the  National  Review,  **  Shall  the  Open  Door  be 
Closed  ? "  He  enters  a  strong  protest  against 
the  policy  of  partition  or  *  <  spheres  of  influence  '* 
as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  open  door.  He 
quotes  the  Marquis  Tseng  to  the  effect  that  the 
ignorant  masses  persecuted  missionaries  and  con- 
verts because  they  regarded  them  as  advance 
agents  of  one  great  foreign  power  bent  on  seizing 
the  whole  empire. 

•*  If  now  European  powers  deliberately  decide 
to  treat  China  as  they  have  dealt  with  Africa,  by 
establishing  spheres  of  influence,  by  asserting  a 
protectorate,  or  meddling  m  any  other  way  with 
her  right  and  possessions,  the  character  of 
Christian  nations  for  honor  and  truthfulness  will 
be  lowered  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  so-called 
heathen,  but  in  the  mutual  estimation  of  the  very 
men  who  have  played  the  high-handed  game  of 
colossal  spoliation.  The  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  and  comity  as  taught  by  British  diplo- 
mats, the  principles  of  honesty  as  taught  by 
British  merchants,  and  the  piinciples  of  love, 
self-sacrifice,  and  peace  as  taught  by  British 
missionaries,  will  all  be  nullified  by  British  par- 
ticipation in  a  scheme  for  destroying  the  auton- 
omy of  the  Chinese  Government." 

CLOSED   DOORS   HAVE   BEEK   OPENED. 

Mr.  Reid  points  out  that  the  ports  which  Rus- 
sia has  leased  were  not  open  to  Great  Britain 
before,  and  Kiao-Chau,  which  was  formerly 
closed  to  the  British,  is  now  opened  to  them  by 
the  Germans : 

«*  The  open  door  has  not  been  closed,  but 
closed  doors  have  been  opened,  either  for  ex- 
dusive,   free,    or  open   entrance.     Russia   may 


appear  to  be  exclusive  ;  let  Great  Britain  be 
open.  By  friendly  negotiation  both  may  agree 
to  maintain  the  open  door  over  the  whole  of 
China.  The  United  States  will  help  the  mother 
country  in  an  open-door  policy,  but  not  in  a  pol- 
icy of  spheres  of  influence,  whence  the  United 
States  commercially  as  well  as  politically  will  be 
kindly  invited  to  stay  out.   .   .   . 

*  *  The  Chinese  are  now  ready  to  adopt  our 
methods  and  even  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  a  new 
religion,  but  they  are  quick  to  feel  the  insult 
when  the  end  of  their  empire  is  threatened  by 
foreign  aggression.  The  people,  and  also  the 
rulers  in  China,  may  be  persuaded  to  accept  the 
policy  of  an  open  door,  but  no  decent  Chinaman 
wishes  foreign  spheres  of  influence.  It  may 
even  be  said  that  they  would  be  more  quick  to 
adopt  the  open  door  if  they  could  be  convinced 
there  would  ensue  no  spheres  of  influence." 


ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 

THERE  are  three  papers  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury dealing  with  <*  the  future  of  Egypt." 
Mr.  Edward  Dicey  writes  on  **Our  Hampered 
Trusteeship."  Personally  he  is  in  favor  of  an 
immediate  declaration  of  a  protectorate,  and  is 
not  afraid  of  the  dangers  it  might  involve  of 
Ottoman  or  continental  interference  or  the  dead- 
ly enmity  of  France.  But  Lord  Cromer's  oppo- 
sition and  Lord  Salisbury's  public  disavowal  of 
a  protectorate  satisfy  the  writer  for  the  present. 
Meantime  he  demands  the  reality,  if  not  the 
name  : 

< '  It  is  only  reasonable  that  so  long  as  our 
trusteeship  has  to  endure  we  should  demand  the 
powers  necessary  to  the  due  execution  of  our 
trust.  These  powers  may  be  described  briefly 
as  a  suspension  of  the  capitulations  ;  the  efface- 
ment  for  the  time  being  of  the  various  interna- 
tional institutions  appointed  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  of  liquidation,  institutions 
for  which  there  is  no  further  necessity  while 
Egypt  remains  a  solvent  and  orderly  country 
administered  under  the  direct  control  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  right  to  conduct  all  negotiations 
between  Egypt  and  foreign  powers  by  our  repre- 
sentatives at  Cairo.  In  other  words,  we  require 
exactly  what  France  demaQded  and  obtained  after 
her  occupation  of  Tunis.  If  this  demand  were 
made  promptly  and  decisively  there  would  bo  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  any  serious  opposition." 

BEWARE  OF  ENTANGLING  AGREEMENTS  WITH 

FRANCE. 

Mr.  Henry  Birchenough  heads  his  contribution 
'*The  Niger  and  the  Nile  :  A  Warning."  He 
enters  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  suggestion 
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of  granting  France  any  lease  on  tributaries  of 
the  Nile  or  a  private  outlet  on  tlie  Nile.  The 
precedent  of  the  thirty  years*  agreement  on  the 
Niger  is  not,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  a  favor- 
able one.  The  French  shore  in  Newfoundland 
is  cited  as  a  warning.  The  fewer  entanglements 
with  France  the  better,  is  his  argument,  in  view 
of  the  habitual  attitude  of  the  French  toward 
England.  At  the  same  time  he  readily  admits 
that  the  colonial  expansion  of  France  * '  does  her 
infinite  honor."  But  his  claim  is  for  *<  clear, 
well-defined  frontiers  and  no  encloves,^^ 

AS    IN    TUNIS,    so    IN    EGYPT. 

Dr.  John  Macdonell,  master  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  writing  on  *  <  Egypt  and  Tunis  :  A  Study 
in  International  Law,"  expresses  a  widespread 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  England's  present 
anomalous  and  undefined  position  in  Eg3rpt.  He 
says  : 

<<  Our  position  in  England,  that  of  a  protec- 
torate without  its  consequences — a  make-believe 
provisional  occupation — is  juridically  unintelligi- 
ble. .  .  .  Legal  forms  refuse  to  lend  themselves 
to  our  present  contradictory  contentions.  As 
described  in  official  documents,  our  position  is 
little  short  of  a  monstrosity  in  international  law. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  sav  that  in  every  con- 
troversy  coming  before  an  'impartial  tribunal, 
guided  by  legal  principles,  we  must  be  worsted 
80  long  as  we  pretend  to  be  in  Egypt  only  for  a 
season." 

His  advice  i&  to  follow  the  French  prece- 
dent : 

•  *  Let  diplomacy  recognize  the  facts  of  the  sit- 
uation, avowing  that  we  remain  in  Egypt  because 
our  rule  is  good  for  that  country  ...  in  other 
words,  put  forward  a  title  similar  lo  that  of  the 
French  to  Tunis,  and  international  law  will  con- 
fii-m  our  position  in  Egypt  as  it  confirms  their 
position  in  Tunis." 


THE  CURRENCY  OF  INDIA. 

IN  the  National  Revteto  for  December  Lord 
Northbrook  advocates  the  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard  for  India.  He  stoutly  declares  his 
belief  that  the  closing  of  the  mints  has  not  seri- 
ously injured  any  interests  in  India  outside  the 
money  market.  ♦ '  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
allegation  that  taxation  has  been  increased  by 
closing  the  mints  to  silver."  The  writer  will  not 
allow  that  a  gold  standard  would  be  unpopular 
in  India.  Gold  coins  are  of  old  date  in  that 
country.  They  were  issued  by  the  Pathan  kings 
and  by  the  moguls.  Under  the  East  India  Com- 
pany gold  coins  were  legal  tender  until  1835, 
when  silver  was  made  the  sole  standard.     In  the 


later  50s  a  gold  currency  would  have  become 
general  but  for  government  preventing  it.  In 
1866  a  commission  was  appointed,  which  report- 
ed  that  < '  the  demand  for  gold  currency  is  unan- 
imous throughout  the  country." 

Against  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  Lord  Northbrook 
does  not  believe  the  cost  of  establishing  a  gold 
currency  would  be  enormous  ;  nor  does  he  an- 
ticipate any  flow  of  gold  from  India  in  conse- 
quence. He  urges  that  the  sovereign  be  made 
legal  tender  in  India,  and  that  the  rate  of  one 
sovereign  to  fifteen  rupees — or  the  sixteenpence 
rate  of  exchange — should  be  fixed.  It  would 
not  be  necessary,  he  thinks,  to  obtain  the  gold 
to  any  extent  from  outside  India.  *  <  There  are 
large  accumulations  of  gold  in  India  which  were 
estimated  by  the  late  Mr.  Clarmont  Daniella  .  .  . 
at  three  hundred  million  pounds.  Gold  to  the 
value  of  about  three  millions  sterling  is  annually 
produced  in  India."  The  expected  surplus  shows 
the  financial  position  of  India  to  be  strong  ;  only 
at  such  a  time  should  the  gold  standard  be  in- 
troduced. Lord  Northbrook  concludes  by  hoping 
that  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  government 
will  support  the  Indian  Government,  and  that 
some  reasonable  financial  support  may  be  given 
to  India  from  the  imperial  credit. 


THE  KAISER'S  DESIGNS  ON  ENGLAND. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  December 
closes  with  an  anonymous  article  on  the 
Kaiser  of  Germany  as  **  the  arch-enemy  of  Eng- 
land." The  one  aim  of  Wilhelm  II.  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  unknown  writer,  * '  to  make  Germany 
the  leading  commercial  and  colonial  state  of  the 
world."  But  in  the  realization  of  his  designs 
England  stands  in  the  way.  *  *  Germany  can  only 
become  the  leading  commercial  and  colonial 
power  by  her  downfall.  The  consummation  of 
that  catastrophe  becomes,  therefore,  the  first  and 
the  essential  condition  for  the  success  of  the 
Emperor's  policy." 

THE    kaiser's  plot. 

The  writer  thus  unveils  the  deadly  plot  : 
*•  The  plan  of  the  German  Emperor  is  the  re- 
vival of  the  continental  alliance  against  England 
in  a  far  more  insidious  and  perilous  form  than 
was  conceived  by  Napoleon.  He  has  not  mere- 
ly written  ^Carthago  delenda  est^^  but  he  has 
drawn  up  a  plan  or  project  for  combined  naval 
action  between  Germany,  Russia,  and  France. 
It  is  probable  that  the  French  Government  is  not 
aware  of  the  origin  or  the  object  of  the  scheme, 
but  the  recent  proposed  augmentation  of  the 
French  fleet  is  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
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of  tlie  RufiBian  authorities,  who  have  the  right 
ander  the  military  convention  that  served  for 
some  years  in  the  place  of  a  formal  treaty  alliance 
to  make  such  representations  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  dual  allies.  The  German  naval 
bill,  the  feverish  activity  (not  realized  in  Eng- 
land) of  the  Russian  dock  yards  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  seas,  and  the  multiplying  of  those  dock 
yards,  are  the  factors  in  the  calculation  deliber- 
ately and  carefully  made  by  Emperor  Wil- 
liam as  to  how  the  scepter  of  the  seas  is  to  be 
wrested  from  Great  Britain.  The  accuracy  of  the 
calculation  is  not  to  be  disputed  on  paper.  The 
British  fleet  is  not  now  equal  to  the  combined 
fleets  of  the  three  powers.  They  are  between 
them  building  twice  as  many  ships  as  are 
being  constructed  in  our  dock  yards,  and  in 
Another  four  years  it  is  assumed  at  Berlin  that 
Britain  will  be  in  a  state  of  '  manifest  inferiority ' 
on  her  own  element  to  this  new  triple  alliance. 
The  danger  is  of  the  gravest  character  and  it  is 
not  remote.'* 

HIS   FIRST    SUCCESS. 

The  Kaiser  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  wish  to  destroy  or  invade  England.  He 
wishes  to  coerce  her  by  the  display  of  superior 
tnaval  power,  as  Japan  was  coerced  after  Slii- 
monoseki,  and  then  to  recolor  the  map  of  the 
world  as  he  pleases.  The  plan  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  the  far  East.  <<  England  ^ave  way 
AS  completely  last  winter  as  Japan  did  in 
1895."  In  three  years'  time  the  naval  power  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France  will  be  better 
Able  to  exert  this  pressure.  The  writer  boldly 
declares  : 

**  He  went  to  Kiao-Chau  to  oblige  Russia  and 
to  discomfit  England.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
Russian  ruler  holds  his  personal  promise  to  with- 
<draw  from  Kiao-Chau  when  Russia  is  ready  to 
take  it  over." 

A    NEW    FACTOR PROVIDENCE    AS    MARPLOT. 

Happily  for  England,  however,  **a  new  and 
•unexpected  factor  has  been  introduced  into  the 
problem  by  the  easily  gained  naval  triumph  of 
America,  the  sudden  manifestation  of  an  im- 
perial spirit  in  the  United  States,  and  the  unex- 
pected assertion  of  American  pretensions  in  the 
far  East.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  almost  this 
vital  change  has  occurred  in  the  international 
situation,  and  it  is  a  change  as  beneficial  to  Brit- 
ish interests  as  it  is  disturbing  to  the  calculations 
of  their  opponents.  It  would  be  disturbing  even 
if  it  were  unaccompanied  by  the  remarkable 
gravitation  of  England  and  America  toward  each 
other,  and  the  unmistakable  evidence  afforded 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  grasped  the  fact 


of  the  solidarity  of  their  interests  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  the  answer  Providence  has  fur- 
nished to  the  Emperor's  plan  of  the  continental 
alliance." 

THE    KAISER    VERSUS    UNCLE    SAM. 

The  Kaiser,  we  are  told,  is  impatient  and  has 
a  holy  horror  of  republics.  He  is  likely  to  do 
something  impetuous  and  then  '  <  find  he  has  no 
choice  between  submitting  to  a  rebuff  in  the 
Philippines  and  a  war  with  America." 

*■  <  At  this  moment  the  question  turns  on 
whether  the  German  Emperor  can  induce  Russia 
and  France  to  join  him  in  a  demonstration  of 
superior  naval  force  to  that  possessed  by  the 
United  States,  both  in  the  Pacific  and  the  At. 
Ian  tic  ;  and  the  answer  to  that  question  largely 
depends  on  whether  he  and  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia between  them  can  exercise  sufficient  personal 
pressure  in  England  to  induce  our  government, 
in  return  for  some  empty  concessions  in  Africa, 
some  easily  broken  promises  in  China,  to  hold 
its  hand,  to  hesitate  for  the  necessary  moment, 
while  they  enforce  their  will  on  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  peril  to  the  creation  of  a  real 
Anglo-Saxon  alliance,  and  it  is  one  that  is  close 
at  hand." 

THE   CRISIS    IN   THE    LIFE   OF   ANOL0-8AX0ND0M. 

The  writer  fears  lest  the  British  Government 
may  not  be  alive  to  the  immense  issues  involved. 
He  says  : 

<  <  When  the  time  for  decision  and  for  action 
arrives — whether  the  crisis  comes  as  a  collision 
off  the  Philippines  or  as  a  naval  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  three  powers,  dragging  Italy 
and  Austria  in  their  train — there  will  be  no  room 
for  delay  or  indecision.  The  psychological  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  will 
pass  with  the  flash  of  a  never-recurring  instant 
of  time,  and  England  may  not  be  ready  to  meet 
it.  She  will  not  be  ready  if  the  wiles  of  the 
German  Emperor  are  of  any  avail.  .  .  .  The 
menace  of  a  continental  alliance  to  deter  Eng- 
land, as  a  European  power,  from  taking  the  de- 
cisive step  beyond  the  seas  which  would,  in  the 
end,  make  her  independent  of  Europe,  has  only 
to  be  faced  in  order  to  prove  a  hrutura  fulmen  or 
damp  squib.     But  will  it  so  be  faced  ? 

"One  reason  for  doubting  our  firmness  and 
resolution  is  that  the  British  Government  is  blind 
to  the  growing  belief  on  the  continent  in  the 
solidarity  of  continental  interests  as  against  An- 
glo-Saxon. Only  those  who  live  abroad  in  the 
center  of  diplomatic  and  official  influences  can 
realize  how  strong  a  hold  this  opinion  has  gained 
on  the  minds  of  foreign  statesmen." 
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A   WARNING. 

The  article  concludes  with  this  veiled  reference 
to  the  attitude  of  Queen  Victoria  : 

« *  The  sincere  desire  for  peace,  the  anxiety  to 
let  a  long  reign  close  without  the  sound  of  the 
cannon,  has  already  enfeebled  the  arm  of  Eng. 
land  and  given  her  adversaries  advantages  that 
they  never  should  have  possessed.  The  same 
motives  may  again  produce  the  same  results,  but 
a  cleavage  between  England  and  America  at  the 
very  moment  when  a  solid  union  was  on  the 
point  of  being  cemented  would  be  too  heavy  a 
price  to  pay  even  for  the  personal  gratification  of 
one  who  is  entitled  to  and  who  has  received  great 
consideration.  The  present  international  com. 
plications  cannot  well  pass  of^  without  England 
having  to  make  a  momentous  decision,  and  she 
will  possibly  have  to  take  it  in  face  of  the  threat 
of  war.  But  sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  be 
taken,  under  the  existing  or  some  different  set  of 
circumstances.  If  she  is  unequal  to  the  ordeal, 
a  momentary  but  inglorious  peace  will  have  been 
obtained  ;  but  when  the  whole  secret  history  of 
the  causes  of  our  weak  and  vacillating  policy  in 
recent  years  is  revealed,  the  British  monarchy 
itself  will  be  doomed." 


WHY  HENRY  TRADUCED  DREYFUS. 

THE  relentless  P.  C.  Conybeare  returns  to  the 
charge  with  **  A  New  Development  in  the 
Dreyfus  Case  "  in  the  December  National  Review. 
'*  Treason  in  the  French  War  OflBce"  is  the 
heading  of  his  paper.  Its  aim  is  to  offer  some 
explanation  of  Colonel  Henry's  persistent  en- 
deavor to  fasten  the  guilt  on  Dreyfus  and  to  ex- 
culpate Esterhazy.  Why  did  Henry  heap  crime 
on  crime  to  convict  Dreyfus  or  keep  him  con- 
victed ?  An  adequate  motive  is  not  to  be  found 
in  his  alleged  anti-Semitic  passion,  or  devotion 
to  the  honor  of  the  army,  or  anxiety  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  his  chiefs. 

**  What,  then,  could  have  been  Henry's 
motive?  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  Paris 
press  that  he  had  really  been  for  years  past  an 
accomplice  in  the  treason  of  Esterhazy,  and  was 
all  the  while  giving  him  out  of  the  War  OflBce 
secret  military  documents  to  be  sold  to  Colonel 
von  Schwarzicoppen.  This  is  an  hypothesis 
which  merits  examination." 

Esterhazy  and  Henry  were  friends — **  old 
comrades."  When  Picquart  finds  proofs  of 
Esterhazy,  not  Dreyfus,  being  the  guilty  man, 
Henry  defends  Esterhazy — <*  the  paid  spy  of  the 
Germans,  the  would-be  Uhlan,  whose  dream  is 
Paris  stormed  and  sacked  amid  flames  by  a 
hundred  thousand  drunken  Prussian  soldiers." 


Why  did  Henry  fail  to  recognize  Esterhazy^s 
handwriting  in  the  bordereau  f  Why  did  he 
forge  and  lie  to  shield  Esterhazy  ?  The  truth, 
the  writer  says,  is  this  :  **  Henry  was  supplying 
Esterhazy  with  documents  from  the  War  OflBce 
itself  before  1894."  The  bordereau  was  brouglit 
in  that  year.  Henry  would  have  destroyed  it, 
but  dared  not,  because  he  knew  there  was  an  in 
dependent  record  of  it. 
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•  <  Everything,  therefore,  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bordereau  remained  in  the  War 
OflBce  in  spite  of  Henry  and  not  by  his  good- 
will. Finding  in  September,  1894,  that  he 
could  not  destroy  a  document  compromising  so 
deeply  the  agent  through  whom  he  was  selling 
secrets  to  Schwarzkoppen,  he  usea  the  unpopu- 
lar Jew,  Dreyfus,  as  a  lightning  conductor  and 
drew  off  the  suspicion  on  to  him.  Nothing  else 
explains  his  fiendish  anxiety  in  1894  to  secure 
Dreyfus'  condemnation." 

The  writer  then  refers  to  the  note  from 
Schwarzkoppen  which  Picquart  uneartned  and 
proceeds  : 

'*  Esterhazy,  we  perceive,  had  offered  himself 
as  a  spy  to  Schwarzkoppen.  But  the  latter 
hesitated  to  accept  his  services.  He  must,^  any- 
how, have  evidence  of  his  being  an  oflBcer.  Even 
if  he  is,  a  regimental  oflBcer  is  not  much  use  as  a 
spy.  It  is  only  staff  oflBcers  who  can  supply 
really  big  secrets.  Now  we  know  that  Schwarz- 
koppen did  eventually  accept  Esterhazy's  services, 
that  he  remunerated  them  with  sums  enormous 
for  an  ordinary  spy,  that  when  he  left  Paris  he 
had  such  ample  knowledge  of  French  secret* 
that  he  declared  that  he  would  not  say  *  thank 
you '  to  the  French  authorities  even  if  they 
turned  him  loose  in  their  military  bureaus  armed 
with  keys  to  all  their  safes.  To  have  furnished 
him  so  amply,  Esterhazy  must  have  had  an 
accomplice  or  accomplices  inside  the  War  Oflfic(? ; 
and  it  was  because  he  could  show  not  only  his 
oflBcer's  brevet,  but  proofs  of  his  intimacy  with 
Henry,  that  Schwarzkoppen  eventually,  after  so 
much  hesitation,  adopted  him. 

*  *  This  account  is  the  more  probable  because, 
according  to  a  statement  published  in  the  In- 
transigeant  of  December  5,  1897,  Esterhazy  him- 
self took  a  leading  share  in  the  discovery  of  Drey- 
fus' treason.  Rochefort  must  have  learned  this 
from  Esterhazy  himself  or  from  some  of  the 
War  OflBce  gang.  The  Marquis  de  Mores  shares 
with  Esterhazy,  it  is  true,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
gang,  the  glory  of  having  denounced  Dreyfus, 
but  the  two  men  were  intimate  friends.  It  looks 
as  if,  at  Henry's  suggestion,  Esterhazy  in  Octo- 
ber, 1894,  had  set  on  Mores  to  denounce  Dreyfus. " 
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DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT  ON  THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM. 

IN  tlie  North  American  Review  for  December  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  writes  with  his  ac- 
customed clearness  and  breadth  of  view  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  national  dealings  with  the  Indian  race. 

Dr.  Abbott  finds  the  root  of  the  whole  * '  prob- 
lem "  in  the  reservation  system.  To  reform  our 
Indian  administration  the  essential  thing  to  do  is 
to  abolish  that  system.  This  involves  placing 
the  Indian  on  an  equality  of  privilege  and  oppor- 
tunity'with  the  Caucasian  and  the  negro.  <  *  Cease 
to  treat  the  Indian  as  a  red  man,"  says  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, **  and  treat  him  as  a  man.  Treat  him  as  we 
have  treated  the  Poles,  Hungarians,  Italians, 
Scandinavians.  Many  of  them  are  no  better  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  than  the  Indians  ;  but 
we  have  thrown  on  them  the  responsibility  of 
their  own  custody,  and  they  have  learned  to  live 
by  living.  Treat  them  as  we  have  treated  the 
negro.  As  a  race  the  African  is  less  competent 
than  the  Indian  ;  but  we  do  not  shut  the  negroes 
up  in  reservations  and  put  them  in  charge  of 
politically  appointed  parents  called  agents.  The 
lazy  grow  hungry  ;  the  criminal  are  punished  ; 
tlie  industrious  get  on.  And  though  sporadic 
cases  of  injustice  are  frequent  and  often  tragic, 
they  are  the  gradually  disappearing  relics  of  a 
slavery  that  is  past,  and  the  negro  is  finding  his 
place  in  American  life  gradually,  both  as  a  race 
and  as  an  individual.  The  reform  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  :  Let  the 
Indian  administer  his  own  affairs  and  take  his 
chances.  The  future  relations  of  the  Indians 
with  the  Government  should  be  precisely  the 
same  as  the  relations  of  any  other  individual,  the 
readers  of  this  article  or  the  writer  of  it,  for  ex- 
ample. This  should  be  the  objective  point,  and 
the  sooner  we  can  get  there  the  better.  But  this 
will  bring  hardship  and  even  injustice  on  some 
individuals  !  Doubtless.  The  world  has  not  yet 
found  any  way  in  which  all  hardship  and  all  in- 
justice to  individuals  can  be  avoided.  Turn  the 
Indian  loose  on  the  continent  and  the  race  will 
disappear !     Certainly.     The  sooner  the  better. 

**  There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  en- 
deavor to  preserve  intact  the  Indian  race  than 
the  Hungarians,  Poles,  or  Italians.  Americans 
all,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
American  statesmanship.  Let  us  understand  once 
for  all  that  an  inferior  race  must  either  adapt 
and  conform  itself  to  the  higher  civilization, 
wherever  the  two  come  in  conflict,  or  else  die. 
This  is  the  law  of  God,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  Let  Christian  philanthropy  do  all  it  can 
to  help  the  Indian  to  conform  to  American  civi- 
lization ;  but  let  not  sentimental  ism  fondly  imag- 
ine that  it  can  save  any  race  or  any  community 
from  this  inexorable  law." 


SUGGESTED    REFORMS. 

This  general  and  radical  reform  involves  cer- 
tain specific  cures,  which  Dr.  Abbott  outlines 
thus  : 

**  1.  The  Indian  Bureau  ought  to  be  taken  at 
once  and  forever  out  of  politics.  The  Govern- 
ment should  find  the  man  most  expert  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians — he  may  be  the  present  Com 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs — and  instruct  him  to 
bring  the  Indian  Bureau  to  a  close  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Once  appointed  to  oflBce  for 
that  purpose,  he  should  stay  there  till  the  work 
is  completed.  I  believe  that  in  one  respect  an 
army  ofificer  would  be  the  best  fitted  for  such  a 
post,  because  he  would  be  eager  to  bring  the 
work  to  a  close,  while  the  civilian  would  see  a 
hundred  reasons  why  it  should  be  continued  from 
year  to  year.  His  subordinates  should  be  Indian 
experts,  and  removed  only  for  cause,  never  for 
political  reasons. 

*  *  2.  There  are,  it  is  said,  ten  or  a  dozen  reserva- 
tions in  which  the  land  has  already  been  allotted 
in  severalty  and  the  reservations  broken  up. 
The  agents  in  such  cases  should  be  dismissed. 
If  the  Indian  still  needs  a  guardian,  if  there  is 
danger  that  his  land  will  be  taxed  away  from 
him  or  that  he  will  be  induced  to  sell  it  for  a 
song,  the  courts,  not  the  executive,  should  be  his 
guardian.  Guardianship  is  a  function  the  courts 
are  accustomed  to  exercise.  It  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  frame  a  law  such  that  an  Indian  could 
always  appeal  to  a  federal  judge  to  have  his  tax 
appraisal  revised,  and  always  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  a  federal  judge  any  proposed  sale  of  real 
estate. 

**3.  The  Indian  and  every  Indian  should  be 
amenable  to  the  law  and  entitled  to  its  protec- 
tion. I  believe  that,  despite  occasional  injustice 
from  local  prejudice,  it  would  be  quite  safe  to 
leave  their  interests  to  be  protected  by  the  courts 
of  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  they  live  ;  for 
I  believe  that  the  American  people,  and  certainly 
the  American  judiciary,  can  be  trusted.  The 
policy  of  distrust  has  intensified  the  local  preju- 
dice against  the  Indian.  But  it  would  be  easy, 
if  it  be  necessary,  to  provide  that  any  Indian 
might  sue  in  a  United  States  court,  or  if  sued  or 
prosecuted  might  transfer  the  suit  to  a  United 
States  court.  I  assume  there  is  no  constitutional 
provision  against  such  a  law. 

BREAK    UP   THE    RESERVATION    SYSTEM. 

<*4.  All  reservations  in  which  the  land  is 
capable  of  allotment  in  severalty  should  be  al- 
lotted as  rapidly  as  the  work  of  surveying  and 
making  out  tlie  warrants  can  be  carried  on.  The 
unallotted  land  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
held  by  the  L^nited  States  in  trust  for  the  In- 
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dians.  How  to  be  expended  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. Not  in  food  and  clothing,  which  only 
pauperize.  The  first  lesson  to  be  taught  the 
Indian  is,  if  he  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat.  Perhaps  in  agricultural  implements  ;  per- 
haps in  schools  ;  perhaps  in  public  improvements  ; 
perhaps  in  all  three.  When  the  land  is  of  a  kind 
that  cannot  be  allotted  in  severalty,  as  in  the 
€ase  of  extended  grazing  lands,  for  example,  it 
would  seem  as  though  a  skillful  lawyer  should  be 
able  to  devise  some  way  in  which  the  tribe  could 
be  incorporated  and  the  land  given  to  the  cor- 
poration in  fee  simple  ;  in  which  case  the  shares 
of  stock  possibly  for  a  time  should  be  inalienable, 
except  by  approval  of  the  court ;  or  possibly  the 
property  might  even  be  administered  for  a  time 
l)y  a  receiver  appointed  by  and  answerable  to  the 
■court. 

*  •  5.  Every  Indian  should  be  at  once  free  to 
€ome  and  go  as  he  pleases,  subject  as  every  other 
man  is  to  the  law  of  the  locality  and  the  processes 
of  the  courts  where  he  is,  and  under  their  pro- 
tection. The  Indian  with  his  blanket  should 
have  the  privilege  of  traveling  where  he  will,  as 
much  as  the  Italian  with  her  shawl. 

''6.  Finally,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  tribal 
organization  is  dissolved  and  the  reservation  is 
broken  up,  the  Indian  should  have  a  ballot,  on 
the  same  terms  as  other  citizens ;  not  so  much 
because  his  vote  will  add  to  the  aggregate  wis- 
dom of  the  community  as  because  the  ballot  is 
the  American's  protection  from  injustice. 

*  *  The  reform  is  very  simple,  if  it  is  very  rad- 
ical. It  is  :  Apply  to  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem  the  American  method  ;  treat  the  Indian 
as  other  men  are  treated  ;  set  him  free  from  his 
trammels :  cease  to  coddle  him  ;  in  a  word,  in 
lieu  of  paternal  protection,  which  does  not  pro- 
tect, and  free  rations,  which  keep  him  in  beg- 
gary, give  him  justice  and  liberty  and  let  him 
take  care  of  himself.  *' 


A  FRENCH  ESTIMATE  OF  AMERICAN 
CATHOLICISM. 

MBRUNETlfiRE'S  article  on  **  Catholicism 
•  in  the  United  States  "  in  the  November 
Revue  de.t  Deux  Mondes,  already  widely  com- 
mented on  in  the  daily  press,  does  not  readily 
lend  itself  to  condensation.  Covering  forty-two 
pages  of  the  Revue,  it  also  covers  the  historical 
ground  of  its  subject  in  a  characteristically  thor- 
ough and  concise  manner  which,  if  it  leaves 
nothing  essential  to  be  added,  offers  an  almost 
equal  resistance  to  the  process  of  really  adequate 
selection.  It  has  salient  points,  of  course,  and 
of  these  some  have  been  chosen  for  comment  by  a 
uniform  impulse,  whether  for  censure  or  approval. 


What  lends  its  subject  special  pertinence  in 
France  and  Italy — and  doubtless  one  should  in- 
clude Germany — is  the  heated  discussion  that 
has  been  going  on  abroad  during  the  year  or 
more  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  French  translation  of  Father  Elliott's  **  Life 
of  Father  Hecker,"  the  founder  of  the  Paulists. 
Here  in  America,  where  Christian  democracy 
runs  in  the  blood,  this  book  has  needed  no  de- 
fenders ;  but  it  is  still  the  subject  of  bitter 
attack  in  Europe  by  a  section  of  the  CAtholic 
body  which  is  opposed  to  the  Leonine  policy  of 
cordial  acceptance  of  the  providential  indications 
of  the  time. 

Speaking  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Ca- 
tholicism in  the  United  States  within  the  space 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  M.  Bruneti^re  asks  : 

*  <  Has  liberty  alone  accomplished  all  this,  as  is 
claimed  by  some  ?  But  liberty,  though  the  con- 
dition of  all  things,  is  neither  the  active  agent 
nor  the  reason  of  anything  ;  the  cause  must  be 
looked  for  deeper  down.  If  there  are  special 
and  local  causes,  causes  truly  *  American '  of  this 
prodigious  development,  there  are  others  more 
genenJ  and  which  possibly  pertain  to  the  very 
essence  of  Catholicism.  Writing  sixty  years 
ago,  Tocqueville  remarked  that  the  men  of  his 
day  were  naturally  little  inclined  to  believe,  but 
as  soon  as  they  had  any  religion  whatever  they 
likewise  discovered  in  themselves  a  secret  instinct 
which  pushed  them  unaware  toward  Catholicism. 
And  he  went  on  to  say  that  should  the  Church 
finally  succeed  in  escaping  the  political  hatreds 
it  had  engendered,  he  had  little  doubt  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  then  apparently  unfavorable, 
would  become  friendly  to  it,  and  that  Catholicism 
would  suddenly  make  great  conquests.  And 
this,"  proceeds  M.  Bruneti^re,  **is  what  is  visi- 
ble in  America  in  this  century  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  what  I  wish  to  show."  Nearly 
half  of  his  article  is  given  to  this  demonstration, 
not  confined  to  facts  and  figures,  though  bristling 
with  them,  but  including  brief  sketches  of  the 
matter  and  manner  of  American  apologetics. 

THE    CHURCH    QUESTION. 

"  If  we  are  not  Christians  we  can  take  on  that 
subject  any  side  we  choose  !  But  since  we  are 
Christians — and  we  are  so  from  the  moment  that 
we  are  Episcopalians  or  Baptists,  Methodists  or 
Presbyterians — we  need  a  rule  to  guide  us  ;  and 
as  this  rule  can  be  such  only  on  condition  of  ex- 
isting apart  from  us,  of  being  exterior,  anterior, 
and  superior  to  us  ;  and  as  experience  proves 
that  it  is  not  always  clear  ;  and  as  we  are  im- 
mersed in  our  occupations,  which  are  to  labor 
with  our  hands,  to  be  merchants  or  bankers, 
doctors  or  lawyers,  how  requisite  to  us  are  men 
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whose  ODly  occupation  is  the  study  of  this  rule. 
And  finally,  since  this  study  may  lead  even  these 
to  different  conclusions,  how  necessary  to  us  a 
voice  which  shall  recall  to  unity  their  divisions, 
divergences,  and  contradictions.  Thus  reasoned 
American  Catholics,  in  a  manner  which,  for  my 
part,  it  would  puzzle  me  to  find  other  than  ex- 
cellent. And  yet,  from  this  very  argument,  their 
adversaries  instantly  derived  a  new  method  of 
attack."  To  this  attack,  aimed  at  the  alleged 
want  of  patriotism  involved  in  the  reference  to 
an  external  rule — to  Rome,  in  fact — M.  Brune- 
tidre  opposes  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  Balti- 
more councils  and  the  pastoral  letters  of  the 
American  bishops  and  the  manifest  patriotism 
displayed  by  Catholics  in  every  emergency. 

THE   CONDITION    OF    CATHOLICS   AN    OBSTACLE. 

Turning  to  another  point  he  says  .- 

*  •  There  is,  finally,  another  obstacle  to  the 
propagation  of  Catholicism  in  the  United  States 
which  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  several  times, 
but  which  I  hardly  dare  to  mention,  as  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  gauge  its  force  or  even  to  verify 
its  existence.  Is  it  really  true — can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  in  this  great  democracy  the  humble 
origin  and  actual  condition  of  the  majority  of 
Catholics 'have  cast  an  unfavorable  light  upon 
the  doctrines  they  profess  ?  So  it  was  thought 
among  ourselves  in  the  latter  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  ;  our  philosophers  thought  they 
'  cleansed '  themselves  by  ceasing  to  be  Chris- 
tians ;  and  what  repelled  or  displeased  our  aris- 
tocrats in  Catholicism  was  that  it  was  the  religion 
of  the  common  people.  *  For  the  last  hundred 
years, '  wrote  Voltaire,  <  only  the  rabble  have  em- 
braced it , '  and  nothing  seemed  more  odious  to 
the  men  of  the  Encyclopedia  than  to  be  obliged 
to  think  <  like  their  tailor  or  their  washerwoman. ' 
We  do  not  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  Americans 
share  this  manner  of  considering  and  feeling. 
There  would  be  in  it  somewhat  not  merely  too 
aristocratic,  but,  to  speak  plainly,  too  inhuman. 
Whatever  inequality  there  may  be — and  ought 
to  be — between  men,  since  we  are  all  equal  in 
presence  of  suffering  and  death,  we  ought  also  to 
be  so  in  presence  of  religion.  But  if  there  must 
be  two  sorts  of  cult — one  for  *  the  common  peo- 
ple '  and  the  other  for  <  the  multi-millionaires  * — 
far  from  this  distinction  being  injurious  to  the 
progress  of  Catholicism  in  the  future,  it  will  on 
the  contrary  be  its  pledge  and  guaranty.  Cer- 
tain denominations  may  be  denominations  of 
aristocrats.  Catholicism  is  to-day  more  than 
ever  the  communion  of  the  humble.  As  long  as 
it  continues  so  the  hearts  of  the  crowd  will  go 
out  to  it.  They  love  the  striking  contrasts  be- 
tween its  solemn  pomps  and  the  popular  character 


of  its  teachings.  And  that  is  why,  if  there  really 
are  haughty  sects  which  have  no  room  in  their 
churches  for  the  poor  and  disinherited  of  the 
earth,  we  pray  God  that  they  may  not  hide  the 
fact,  but  rather  glory  in  it  I  In  our  increasingly 
democratic  society  nothing  will  better  serve  the 
interests  of  Catholicism.  In  hoc  signu  vtncet — it 
will  conquer  by  this  sign  ;  and  if  the  progress  of 
democracy  is  nowhere  more  rapid  than  in  Amer- 
ica, that  is  precisely  why  Catholicism  can  no- 
where entertain  higher  expectations." 

BATIONALISM    AND    INDIVIDUALISM. 

To  these  words  as  understood  by  Americans — 
and  again  on  account  of  the  discussions  still  rag- 
ing over  the  **Life  of  Father  Hecker" — M. 
Brunetiere  devotes  considerable  space.  They  do 
not  mean  in  America,  he  says,  what  they  mean 
in  Europe. 

<  <  The  word  rationalism  over  tliere  does  not  so 
much  signify  what  is  *  rational '  to  the  German 
or  the  Frenchman  as  what  is  <  reasonable, '  what 
is  conformable  to  the  principles  of  pure  reason, 
what  is  analogous  to  the  dictates  of  ordinary 
common  sense.  .  .  .  So,  too,  individualism  in 
America — and  perhaps  in  England — does  not 
consist,  as  with  us,  in  permitting  one^s  self  what- 
ever is  not  expressly  forbidden  by  law,  and  in 
arrogating,  if  need  be,  the  right  to  set  one's  self 
above  even  that,  but  in  desiring  to  be  subject  to 
law  only,  and  not  to  combat  or  reform  it,  even 
in  case  of  necessity,  except  by  appealing  to  its 
assistance.'' 

And  again,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing this  distinction  if  American  Catholicism  is  to 
be  understood  by  Europeans,  he  adds  : 

*'  What  is  there,  neverthelesss,  that  is  danger- 
ous in  individualism  ?  In  principle  but  one 
thing,  which  is  that  each  of  us  is  liable  to  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  making  himself  not  merely 
the  iudge,  but  the  lawful  sovereign,  of  his  own 
actions  ;  and  another  thing  in  practice  or  in  fact, 
which  is  the  temptation  to  subordinate  or  subject 
others  to  the  requirements  of  our  personal  devel- 
opment. But  if,  on  one  hand,  like  the  Catholics 
of  America,  one  applies  the  efforts  of  his  individ- 
ualism only  to  make  himself  more  worthy  of  a 
task  whose  essential  object  is  simply  to*  sustain 
the  laithful  or  to  propagate  the  faith,  and  if,  on 
the  other,  one  consents  that  it  shall  not  be  him- 
self, but  an  external  authority  which  shall  judge 
us,  a  visible  authority,  and  one  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal-  I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  the 
danger  would  have  disappeared  entirely,  but  assur- 
edly it  would  have  been  singularly  lessened.  So  it 
was  that  the  same  man  could  write  *.  '  The  increas- 
ing action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  joined  to  a  more  ac- 
tive cooperation  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  faith- 
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ful,  will  elevate  the  part  of  human  personality  to 
an  intensity  of  force  and  grandeur  productive  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Church.*  And 
almost  on  the  same  page  :  *  In  case  of  obscurity 
or  doubt  concerning  what  is  the  divinely  revealed 
truth,  or  whether  what  prompts  the  soul  is  or  is 
not  an  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  divine  teacher  or  criterion, 
the  authority  of  the  Church.'  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  these  two  sayings  of  Father 
Hecker." 

Seldom  has  a  foreigner  devoted  equal  pains  to 
a  study  of  an  American  phenomenon,  in  general 
or  in  particular.  An  immense  amount  of  friendly 
research  has  been  devoted  to  a  study  that  takes  in 
every  essential  point  of  its  subject  from  the  be- 
ginning, which  shows  an  equal  acquaintance 
with  the  actors  in  it,  from  Archbishop  Carroll 
down  to  Archbishops  Keane.and  Ireland  and 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  now  stand  abroad  as  the 
significant  exponents  of  all  that  goes  there  by  the 
name  of  **  Americanism." 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

IN  Education  for  December  Mr.  Charles  Ed. 
ward  Waters  tells  what  he  has  been  able  to 
learn  about  educational  conditions  in  Porto  Rico. 
He  complains,  however,  that  official  reports  con- 
tain very  meager  statistics. 

Of  the  estimated  550  schools  on  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  40  schools  (a  little  more  than  7  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number)  are  classed  as  private 
or  church  schools  and  the  others  are  styled  pub- 
lic schools,  although  they  are  supported  by  tui- 
tion fees  instead  of  a  school  tax.  (Poor  children 
are  exempted  from  payment  for  books  or  tuition. ) 
The  tuition  fees  in  1897  amounted  to  something 
more  than  330, 000  Cuban  j9e505  (the  peso  is  valued 
at  92  6-10  cents),  and  this  total  was  apportioned 
between  the  two  districts  (harrios)  into  which  the 
island  is  divided  for  purposes  of  school  admin- 
istration. 

THE    SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION. 

'  <  To  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  language 
the  system  of  school  organization  on  the  island 
of  Portt)  Rico  appears  to  be  formidable  and  com- 
plex— not  to  say  perplexing.  But  on  his  ob- 
taining an  insight  into  the  system  of  education 
pertaining  thereon  the  American  is  struck  with 
its  similarity  to  the  system  prevailing  in  his  own 
country  :  the  primary  school,  for  children  of  five 
years  and  under  that  age  ;  the  auxiliary  (inter- 
mediate) school ;  the  elementary  (grammar)  school, 
and  the  superior  (high)  school,  Ia^  maintained 
generally  in  the  cities  or  large  towns,  while  the 
rurale  or  ungraded  school  of  the  interior  of  the 


island  reminds  him  of  the  sometimes  mentioned 
*  deestrik  skule  '  of  our  own  New  England.  The 
whole  system,  however,  of  Porto  Rican  educa- 
tion more  closely  resembles  the  *  common -school ' 
system  prevailing  in  the  United  States  than  that 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  that  only  to  a  limited  extent  is  advantage 
taken  of  the  means  as  they  exist  to  secure  an 
education  to  the  children  of  school  age  living  on 
the  island,  the  estimated  school  population  of 
which  is  125,700  (65,400  boys  and  60,300  girls). 
The  maximum  school  attendance  for  the  same 
year  was  28,000  pupils — including  5,000  los 
pobres  {20,000  boys  and  8,000  girls),  or  a  little 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  en- 
rollment. There  are  three  schools  (two  in  the 
north  barrio  and  one  in  the  south  barrio)  on  the 
island  for  adults,  with  a  total  estimated  attend- 
ance of  less  than  200  pupils. 

*  *  The  primary  schools  of  Porto  Rico  are 
mixed  schools  taught  by  women.  But  here  co- 
education may  be  said  to  end.  In  the  auxiliary, 
the  elementary,  and  the  superior  school  there  is 
no  association  of  the  sexes,  girls  being  taught  in 
one  place  by  women  teachers  (sometimes  Sisters 
of  Charity)  and  boys  in  another  place  by  men 
teachers.  The  course  of  study  in  the  schools  is 
similar  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  or 
public  school  in  the  United  States.  The  work 
in  the  superior  school,  however,  falls  short  by  at 
least  one  year  of  the  work  done  in  our  secondary 
or  high  school. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

<  *  The  collegiate  institute  located  in  San  Juan 
and  supported  by  the  government  is  all  that  re- 
mains to  the  seeker  after  knowledge  on  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico.  The  course  of  study  in  the  insti- 
tute provides  for  one  modern  language  (elective 
on  the  part  of  the  student),  for  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  geology,  botany,  algebra,  geometry, 
history,  and  chemistry  and  physics.  The  sciences 
are  imperfectly  taught  by  reason  of  lack  of  labora- 
tory facilities.  The  degree  of  B.  A.  is  given  to  the 
graduate  of  the  institute  after  a  four  years'  course, 
a  course  that  may  be  compared  with  the  close  of 
the  sophomore  year  in  the  recognized  colleges 
in  America.  The  average  age  of  graduates  is 
nineteen  years  and  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
matriculates  are  graduated — there  were  in  the 
class  recently  graduated  less  than  20  to  receive 
the  degree.  A  tution  fee  of  2^  pesos  a  year  is 
charged  for  each  study  taken  up  by  the  student. 
It  is  stated  that  three  young  women  have  grad- 
uated from  the  institute  and  that  its  courses  of 
study  are  open  to  men  and  women  alike.  The 
young  woman  of  Porto  Rico  has  not  yet  awakened 
to  the  advantages  of  higher  education  for  women. 
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although  she  sometimes  takes  a  finishing  course 
(of  study)  in  the  United  States. 

**The  priests'  college  receives  a  number  of 
students  as  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  But 
the  writer  of  this  article  is  reliably  informed  that 
it  is  not  infrequent  for  students  to  remain  in  this 
college  until  their  desired  education  is  complete, 
when  they  withdraw  without  taking  orders. " 


A  PLEA  FOR  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS. 

IN  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  De- 
cember Isabella  G.  Oakley  laments  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  old-time  school  playgi*ound  in 
many  of  our  American  villages  and  smaller 
towns.  If  it  is  worth  while  for  the  friends  of 
education  in  large  cities  to  exert  themselves,  as 
they  are  doing,  to  provide  open-air  playgrounds 
for  school  children,  the  matter  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  rural  and  suburban  communities. 

In  many  places  central  school  buildings  are 
erected  surrounded  by  fine  lawns,  which  must 
be  kept  immaculate.  The  old-fashioned  recess, 
*  *  that  time-honored  joy  of  the  American  school- 
boy and  schoolgirl,"  is  abolished. 

<*  The  cheerful  sounds  of  play  no  more  reecho; 
the  little  ones  march  in  <  lock  step '  from  the  doors 
to  the  very  curb  of  this  immaculate  ornate  inclo- 
sure.  If  on  this  beautiful  lawn  any  impulsive 
youngster  is  caught  running  or  performing  an 
instinctive  hop-scotch  or  leap-frog,  he  is  sure  to 
be  seen  by  a  watching  and  powerful  janitor  and 
reported.  Leap-frog  and  profanity,  in  the  true 
Draconian  spirit,  are  alike  visited  with  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  a  visit  to  the  principal's  oflSce. 
However,  in  default  of  a  playground  the  new 
school-house  provides  a  gymnasium  for  physical 
culture.  I  speak  how  of  a  particular  school,  the 
pride  of  a  simple  village  and  a  type  of  many. 
This  gymnasium  is  a  costly  room  filled  with 
elaborate  apparatus,  most  of  which  is  suited  only 
to  the  high-school  pupils  and  never  touched  by  the 
majority,  who  leave  school  at  twelve  or  thirteen ; 
their  physical  exercises  have  been  chiefly  pro- 
vided for  by  a  box  of  dumb-bells  and  wands.  In 
many  schools  the  *  gymnasium '  is  a  cavernous  and 
ugly  basement,  a  place  full  of  shadows  cast  by  the 
gloomy  arches  on  which  the  building  rests,  with 
walls  of  brick  and  floors  of  asphalt.  Little 
troops  of  silent,  pale  children  arrive  and  depart 
all  day  for  their  physical  culture,  a  dreary  repe- 
tition of  silent  dumb-bell  exercises.  There  is  no 
speech  nor  language  among  them  ;  no  sound  is 
heard  but  the  jingle  of  the  piano  and  the  sharp 
tones  of  the  monitor's  counting.  I  have  never 
heard  the  children  count  aloud  or  accompany  the 
calisthenics  by  singing  except  in  a  private  school. 
What  an  alternative  for  a  free  recess  I    No  peni- 


tentiary drill  could  be  more  perfunctory,  spirit- 
less, dead.  It  must  be  said  of  the  public  schools 
that  the  thing  they  most  seem  to  dread  is  the 
sound  of  a  child's  voice.  The  rude,  untrained 
intonations,  the  slovenly  speech,  the  slouching 
attitude  remain  rude,  slovenly,  and  slouching,  for 
all  the  school  attempts  to  do  for  their  improve- 
ment is  infinitely  little.  Even  the  blessed  relief 
of  shaking  the  arm  and  hand  to  attract  the  teach- 
er's attention  has  been  reduced  in  some  schools 
to  lifting  two  fingers." 

The  pupils  generally  hate  their  *«  physical -cul- 
ture '*  exercises,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
they  would  hate  just  as  sincerely  regulated  games 
*  *  superintended  by  some  impossible  master  of 
sports.'*  What  they  want  and  what  they  should 
have  is  spontaneity  in  play. 

There  is  no  place  to  play  in  except  the  base 
ment  or  the   streets.     This   basement  **  recrea- 
tion "  is  painful  to  witness  :    *  <  Running  and  loud 
talking  are  forbidden  ;  a  police  of  teachers  keep 
the  restless  little  prisoners  within  bounds." 

THB   SOCIAL    ETHICS   OF   THE    PLAYGROUND. 

*'Not  to  study,  because  the  teacher  will  ex. 
plain  everything,  and  to  behave  just  well  enough 
to  get  safe  out  of  school,  is  the  simple  code  whicli 
covers  the  conduct  of  average  children.  To  ex- 
tend this  code  to  ideas  of  social  duty — the  high- 
est— is  not  possible  while  they  do  not  form  a  so 
ciety.  Cultivation  of  friendship  is  just  as  much 
out  of  the  case ;  awakening  of  ideals  an  impos- 
sibility. But  thrown  together  half  an  hour  or 
more  each  day,  the  dead  machinery  that  pulls  the 
bells  and  adds  the  marks  within  the  school  walls 
gives  way  to  life ;  and  here  a  man  who  sympa- 
thizes with  childhood  has  all  the  opportunity  he 
needs,  and  probably  much  more  than  he  can  use, 
in  providing  for  that  life  where  a  code  of  reci- 
procity and  honor  must  be  established.  It  is  not 
as  the  magistrate  he  will  successfully  rule,  but 
as  the  sympathetic  general  in  the  field,  whose 
very  name  is  a  talisman  and  an  inspiration  to 
every  man.  In  the  school -yard  the  bully,  who 
comes  to  the  front  in  about  every  tenth  child, 
needs  to  be  repressed ;  the  foul  mouth  must  be 
cleansed  ;  against  these  prevailing  evils  the  play- 
ground has  a  protection  the  street  cannot  possess. 
The  boy's  world  is  a  peculiar  world,  certainly, 
making  laws  for  itself  as  rigorous  and  about  as 
barbarous  as  those  of  a  gang  of  pirates  ;  but  it  is 
through  his  esprit  de  corps  he  can  be  uplifted  and 
educated  ;  the  individual  may  be  a  selfish  animal ; 
as  one  of  a  body  he  is  capable  of  heroism  and 
devotion  to  a  noble  idea.  He  can  be  a  friend  ; 
the  playground  is  the  field  for  the  natural  growth 
of  friendships,  and  youth  the  generous  time  of 
their  birth. " 
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PARNELL  AS  AN  INTEFi-RACIAL  TYPE. 

MR.  LOUIS  GARVIN  contributes  a  very 
brilliant  paper  to  the  December  Fort- 
nightly on  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  and  his  power. 
He  declares  : 

**The  power  and  the  tragedy  of  Pamell's 
career  require  great  comparisons.  His  fate  was 
as  tragic  as  that  of  Antony  or  Mary.  Among 
his  contemporaries  Bismarck  only  was  like  him 
in  epic  cast  of  character.  In  English  politics  the 
character  of  Parnell  in  simple  solidity,  deep 
craft,  conquering  force,  and  the  ruling  ascend- 
ency of  sheer  non- scrupulous  strength  takes  us 
back  to  Cromwell.  Parnell  as  a  racial  product 
was  curiously  enough  the  most  typical  represent- 
ative of  the  English-speaking  world  that  has  yet 
been  seen.  His  stock  was  of  strong  blood  and 
strong  bend  .  .  .  English  extraction,  Irish  at- 
mosphere, American  maternity  derived  from 
Scotch  and  Welsh  blood — the  squire  of  Avon- 
dale  was  the  microcosm  of  the  English-speaking 
races.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  the 
constituency  he  really  represented  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  a  constituency  as  wide  as  the 
empire  and  America  together.  '* 

WHAT    HE    DID. 

In  these  clear,  glancing  sentences  Mr.  Garvin 
epitomizes  the  man's  career  : 

*  <  We  know  what  he  did.  He  was  thirty 
when  he  began,  and  he  died  at  forty -five.  He 
disorganized  the  House  of  Commons  ;  reversed 
the  traditional  relations  of  the  races  by  making 
Englishmen  furious  while  he  remained  calm  ; 
wrested  all  constitutional  forms  to  revolutionary 
ends ;  made  Ireland  ungovernable  except  by 
himself  ;  extorted  more  valuable  concessions  for 
Ireland  ungovernable  than  Ireland  submissive 
would  ever  have  received  ;  paralyzed  the  great 
Liberal  majority  of  1880  ;  overthrew  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's government ;  put  Lord  Salisbury  and  the 
Conservatives  into  power  and  persuaded  the  Con- 
stitutional party  to  hold  remarkably  civil  language 
toward  treasonable  agitators ;  threw  the  Irish 
vote  in  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time  against 
the  Liberal  party  ;  attained  the  balance  of  power 
at  a  general  election — was  for  a  moment  the 
Warwick  of  the  empire  ;  forced  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  capitulate ;  placed  Mr.  Gladstone  again  in 
power  ;  saw  a  bill  that  would  have  made  him 
autocrat  of  Ireland  rejected  by  a  majority  of  30 
only  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  drove  the  most 
respectable  of  great  journals  to  the  exotic  course 
of  attacking  him  on  charges  of  condoning  assas- 
sination by  facsimiles  of  letters  that  were  forged  ; 
defeated  the  Times  in  the  last  and  most  dramatic 
of  his  victories — only  to  be  ruined  by  the  divorce 


case,  as  completely  as  was  Queen  Mary  by  the 
casket  letters ;  excommunicated  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  deposed  by  the  enthusiasts  who  had  re- 
sworn eternal  allegiance  twenty-four  hours  be 
fore  ;  hounded  by  his  own  pack  ;  crushed  by  the 
blind  forces  hurled  upon  him  by  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  died  very  darkly,  leaving  his  party 
to  irremediable  anarchy  and  his  cause  to  certaia 
extinction." 

WHAT   MIGHT   HAVE   BEEN. 

Mr.  Garvin  concludes  with  hypothetical  pre- 
dictions : 

<<  The  pity  is  that  the  first  home-rule  bill  did 
not  pass.     With  its  provision  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  Irish  members  it  would  have  made  Mr. 
Parnell  autocrat  of   Ireland.     He   would   have 
become  at  once  an  imperial  force  as  strong  as  Mr. 
Rhodes.     He  had  a  deep  idea  for  the  settlement 
of    Ireland.     All   Nationalist    Ireland    he    had 
united — priests,    Fenians,    and    farmers.     There 
remained  Unionist  Ulster  and  the  Irish  gentle- 
men.    His  first  work  under  a  home-rule  system 
would  have  been  to  bring  them  in.     Parnell  was. 
far  too  great  a  man  to  propose  to  govern  Ireland 
against  Ulster  and  the  Irish  gentry,  or  in  any 
other  way  except  with  them  and  through  them. 
.   .   .   Under  a  home- rule  Parliament  he  would 
have  dropped  the  land   agitation.      Within  six 
months  he  would  have  shifted  his  base,  and  Bel- 
fast and  the  landlords  would  have  been  the  sup- 
port of  his  power.     Ireland  would  have  becom©' 
a  whole. 

<*  The  possession  of  Parnell  was  more  impor- 
tant than  the  hypothesis  of  a  Parliament.    It  was. 
because  of  the  enormous  and  characteristic  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  that  fact  in  the  moment  of  a- 
crisis  that  Ireland  has  no   Parliament   and   no- 
Parnell."  

STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  LAST  FIGHT. 

IN  Blackwood's  for  December  Gen.  Sir  Hen- 
ry Brackenbury  reviews  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Henderson's  recently  published  life  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  We  quote  from  the  description  of  the- 
last  scene  at  Chancellorsville,  when  Jackson,  the 
invincible  hero  of  so  many  fights,  received  t he- 
wounds  that  caused  his  death  : 

«<  In  the  evening  of  that  awful  forest  fighting 
he  had  ndden  to  the  front  and  was  returning  to- 
his  own  lines,  when  an  officer  of  the  Eighteenth 
North  Carolina  Regiment,  seeing  the  group  of 
horsemen  riding  toward  him  through  the  dark- 
ness, gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  Jackson  received 
three  bullets,  one  in  the  right  hand  and  two  in 
the  left  arm,  cutting  the  main  artery  and  crush- 
ing the  bone  below  the  shoulder.     We  will  not 
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linger  over  the  painful  incidents  that  followed  as 
he  lay  under  the  fire  of  case-shot  from  the 
enemy's  guns  at  short  range,  shielded  by  the 
three  young  officers  who  would  gladly  have  given 
their  lives  to  save  his  ;  of  his  fall  from  the 
stretcher  when  one  of  the  bearers  was  shot  on  the 
homeward  way  ;  of  the  amputation  by  Dr. 
M^Guire,  his  friend  and  comrade  of  so  many 
fights.  After  the  amputation  General  Stuart 
sent  for  instructions,  as  the  situation  was  critical. 
Jackson  strove  to  concentrate  his  thoughts,  but 
for  the  first  time  the  master-mind  failed  him,  and 
he  said  very  feebly  and  sadly  :  <  I  don't  know — 
I  can't  tell.  Say  to  General  Stuart  he  must  do 
what  he  thinks  best.'  " 

On  that  occasion  Lee  addressed  to  Jackson  the 
following  note  : 

General  :  I  have  just  received  your  note  informing 
me  that  you  are  wounded.  I  cannot  express  my  regret 
at  the  occurrence.  Could  I  have  directed  events,  I 
should  have  chosen  for  the  good  of  the  country  to  be 
disabled  in  your  stead. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  victory,  which  is  due  to 
your  skill  and  energy.  Very  respectfully  your  obedient 
servant,  K.  E.  Lee,  General. 

»<  *  General  Lee,'  said  Jackson,  <  is  very  kind, 
but  he  should  give  the  praise  to  God. ' 

<<  Bight  days  later  he  died,  in  the  presence  of 
bis  wife.  When  told  that  he  had  but  two  hours 
to  live  he  answered  feebly  but  firmly :  *  Very 
good — it  is  all  right.'" 

His  biographer  continues  : 

*  *  These  were  almost  his  last  coherent  words. 
For  some  time  he  lay  unconscious,  and  then  sud- 
denly he  cried  out :  *  Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  pre- 
pare for  action  I     Pass  the  infantry  to  the  front  I 

Tell  Major  Hawks '     Then  stopped,  leaving 

the  sentence  unfinished.  Once  more  he  was  silent ; 
but  a  little  while  after  he  said,  very  quietly  and 
clearly,  *  Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  trees  ;'  and  the  soul  of  the 
great  captain  passed  into  the  peace  of  God." 

**  STONEWALL   JACKSON's    WAY.'* 

The  reviewer  quotes  these  verses  of  a  song 
once  very  popular  among  the  men  of  Jackson's 
command  : 

We  see  him  now— the  old  slouched  hat 

Ck)cked  o'er  his  eye  askew. 
The  shrewd  dry  smile— the  speech  so  pat. 
So  calm,  so  blunt,  ^o  tme. 
•    The  "  Bhie  Light  Elder  "  knows  them  well : 
Says  he,  "That's  Banks— he's  fond  of  shell; 
Lord  save  his  soul  I  we'll  give  him—"  well. 
That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way. 

Silence !  ground  arms  I  kneel  all  I  cape  off  I 

Old  Blue  Light's  going  to  pray ; 
Stangle  the  fool  who  dares  to  scoff  1 

Attention !  it's  his  way ! 


Appealing  for  his  native  sod 
In  formd  pauperis  to  God, 
**  Lay  bare  Thine  arm,  stretch  forth  Thy  rod. 
Amen !  '*  That's  Stonewall's  way. 

He's  in  the  saddle  now !  Fall  in  I 

Steady  the  whole  brigade  I 
Hill's  at  the  Ford,  cut  off  I— we'll  win 

His  way  out,  bail  and  blade  I 
What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn  ? 
What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn  ? 
Quick  step  I  we're  with  him  before  morn  I 
That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way. 

The  sun's  bright  lances  rout  the  misto 

Of  morning— and,  by  G^eorge  I 
There's  Longstreet  struggling  in  the  lists. 

Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 
Pope  and  his  columns  whipped  before— 
Bayonets  and  grape ! "  hear  StoneWall  roar ; 
Charge,  Stuart  I  pay  off  Ashby's  score  I  ^ 
That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way. 


M 
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A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  SULTAN  AND  OF  TURKEY. 

IN  the  January  Harper* s  there  is  an  article  on 
**The  Sultan  at  Home,"  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Whitman.  Mr.  Whitman  has  seen  the  Sultan 
and  talked  much  with  his  principal  ministers  and 
advisers,  and  he  comes  away  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  the  Turk  and  of  the  Armenian 
than  prevails  generally  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  He  thinks  we  have  done  Turkey  a 
great  injustice.  He  says  the  Sultan  is  not  at  all 
unpopular  in  his  own  country,  that  he  is  a  quiet, 
dignified,  simple  ruler.  On  audience  occasions 
the  Sultan  wears  a  Turkish  general's  uniform. 

**0n  other  occasions  his  dress  is  simplicity 
itself,  scarcely  differing  from  that  of  his  secre- 
taries and  other  officials.  He  wears  a  black 
frock-coat,  cut  in  Turkish  fashion,  which  just 
hides  a  white  waistcoat  with  a  gold  watch-chain. 
The  only  other  jewelry  is  apt  to  be  a  plain  gold 
ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  with  a 
fair-sized  ruby  cut  or  polished  en  cabochon,^^ 

A  NEW  VIEW  OF  THE  ARMENIANS. 

*  *  The  Turk  may  continue  to  deny  officially  this 
or  that ;  but  who  reads  with  an  open  mind  what 
he  has  to  say  for  himself  ?  Only  those  who  have 
seen  with  their  own  eyes — the  Burtons,  the  Gor- 
dons, the  Hobarts.  Such  men  know  that  when  the 
Armenian  rebellion  broke  out  about  25  per  cent, 
of  tlie  highest-paid  government  officials  in  the 
capital  were  Armenians  ;  that  the  keeper  of  the 
Sultan's  privy  purse  is  an  Armenian  still  ;  that  half 
the  ambassadors  of  Turkey  abroad  were  from  time 
to  time  Christian  Greeks  ;  that  the  wealthiest 
men  throughout  the  empire  are  Greeks  and 
Armenians  ;  that  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  high- 
est placed  of  the  Armenians  has  since  been  con- 
victed of  being  a  tool  of  the  Hindschakists.  The 
late  Turkish  ambassador  at  Berlin,  Aristarchy 
Bey,  was  a  Greek,  who,  at  his  death,  in  retr.m 
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for  the  favor  of  the  Mohararaedan  Sultan,  left  his 
whole  private  fortune  to  the  Greek  Government. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  poor  Christians — 
who  probably  own  three- fourths  of  all  real  estate 
in  the  Turkish  empire — are  groaning  under  a 
despicable  despotism." 

Mr.  Whitman  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
small  opinion  which  Turks  have  of  Englishmen 
and  the  great  ascendency  the  Germans  are  attain- 
ing, not  only  in  Constantinople,  but  throughout 
Turkey.  To-day  the  German  colony  is  the  roost 
active  and  also  the  most  thriving,  and  German 
and  Austrian  made  goods  rule  the  staple  markets. 
Not  only  does  Mr.  Whitman  give  the  Sultan 
credit  for  being  a  gentlemanly  sort  of  fellow  ;  he 
describes  him  as  a  hard-working  man,  hedged 
about  with  a  minimum  of  bombastic  ceremony, 
much  less  a  hoard  of  6erce  soldiery  armed  to  the 
teeth.  '<As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  palace  of 
any  monarch  in  the  world  into  which  it  is  so  easy 
to  penetrate  as  the  Yildiz  Kiosk."  Altogether, 
Mr.  Whitman's  idea  of  Turkey  and  the  Sultan  is 
a  very  admiring  one,  and  he  thinks  that  when 
the  day  comes  for  the  Sultan  to  call  a  million 
warriors  to  die  gloriously  in  battle,  it  will  be  a 
very  serious  day  for  the  opponent  of  the  crescent. 


edly  a  trying  time,  for  the  actress  did  most  of 
her  sculpturing  at  night  after  she  returned  from 
the  theater.  It  was  her  custom  to  call  for  her 
models  on  her  way  home  ;  she  was  too  impatient 
to  wait  and  see  if  they  would  come  of  their  own 
accord,  the  hour  being  so  late." 


HOW  MADAME  BERNHARDT  TOOK  TO 

SCULPTURE. 

MRS.  SARAH  TOOLEY  writes  in  CasselFs 
on  <  <  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  a  Sculp- 
tor." As  a  girl  she  wished  to  be  either  a  nun 
or  an  actress  at  the  Thedtre  Frangais.  How  she 
took  on  a  quite  new  rdle  is  thus  explained  : 

*<  In  1869,  after  she  had  attained  the  second 
of  her  girlish  wishes,  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt 
sat  for  her  bust  to  M.  Mathieu  Meusnier.  She 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  remained  a 
quiescent  sitter,  and  at  once  fell  to  criticising 
the  work  as  it  proceeded.  The  sculptor  noted 
that  her  criticisms  were  valuable. 

n  I  Why  does  not  mademoiselle  try  to  sculp- 
ture ?  *  was  the  pertinent  query. 

<<<Ah,  what  an  excellent  idea!'  exclaimed 
the  delighted  sitter.  *  I  will  begin  at  once, 
monsieur,  and  you  will  teach  me.' 

<*That  same  night,  after  her  evening  per- 
formance was  over,  full  of  her  new  resolve, 
Sarah  Bernhardt  hastened  home  from  the  thea- 
ter, went  up  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  her 
aunt,  Madame  Brock,  awoke  that  good  lady  out 
of  a  sweet  sleep,  and  peremptorily  told  her  to  sit 
up  and  be  sculptured." 

So  her  career  as  sculptor  began.  In  1875  she 
exhibited  in  the  Salon ^  and  in  1876  won  great 
applause  for  her  second  exhibit.  As  can  readily 
be  understood,  **her  two  models  had  undoubt- 


AMERICANISM  IN  MUSIC. 

IN  Professor  Mathews'  magazine,  MusiCy  Mr. 
John  S.  Van  Cleve  writes  on  the  subject  of 
*'  Americanism  in  Musical  Art."     He  says  : 

**  We  now  have  in  America  the  full  perfection 
of  the  three  conditions  of  art- life,  viz.,  large 
reservoirs  of  accumulated  wealth,  strong,  pas- 
sionate, unifying  national  pride,  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  educational  training  and  that  form  of 
technical  mtellect  which  cuts  the  channels  and 
conduits  for  our  inspired  impulses.  However, 
it  cannot  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  we 
have  as  yet  any  American  musical  art.  Ameri- 
canism in  our  music  there  is  in  abundance,  at 
times  a  superabundance,  but  a  true  ripened  art — 
not  yet.  But  it  may  not  be  very  far  in  the 
future,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the  encourag- 
ing flushes  of  dawn  which  the  coming  American 
music  is  sending  before  it.  The  mere  names  of 
the  men  who  have  written  worthily  in  this  coun- 
try would  fill  many  pages,  but  to  compose  re- 
spectably is  not  enough.  There  must  indeed  be 
much  good  writing  before  a  genius  of  the  first 
order  can  find  a  mellow  leaf- loam  deep  enough 
for  the  ramifying  amplitude  of  his  mighty 
thoughts." 

OUB    MUSICAL    LIFE   STILL    IMMATURE. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  finds  the  chief  distinction  of 
our  American  music  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
well  educated  musicians  among  us  compose  good, 
though  not  great,  music.  American  musical  life, 
he  thinks,  is  in  the  same  heterogeneous,  even 
chaotic,  state  as  American  society. 

<<  Is  it  a  strange  thing,"  he  ^ks,  <<that  such 
a  people  should  pay  thirty  thousand  dollars  per 
year  in  royalties  to  such  a  march -maker  as  Sousa 
and  such  a  waltz-maker  as  the  author  of  < After 
the  Ball '  ?  Should  feed  its  religious  life  upon  such 
a  mild  mixture  of  milk,  warm  water,  sugar,  and 
bread- crumbs  as  the  gospel  hymns  and  the  like 
outputs,  yet  patronize  the  great  artists  of  the 
operatic  world  with  such  reckless  lavishness  that 
they  may  well  bless  us  and  laugh  at  us  alter- 
nately ?  Demand  of  the  orchestral  director  all 
the  latest  works  of  the  Germans,  French,  and 
Russians  and  pour  themselves  in  tumultuous 
waves  to  hear  the  most  abstruse  creations  of 
Bach,  Brahms,  and  Berlioz,  as  they  do  at  the 
Cincinnati  May  festivals  ?    Surely  a  strange  land 
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this  dear  America,  with  her  muddy  stream  of 
street  music  and  her  crystal  fountains  of  most 
sacred  art,  with  her  worship  of  Handel  and  her 
toleration  of  banal  Sunday  school  ditties." 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  is  inclined  to  ridicule  the 
exploitation  of  negro  melodies  and  aboriginal 
Indian  tones  in  the  search  for  a  basis  of  a 
national  music.     He  says  in  conclusion  : 

"^'American  music  is  a  coming  certainty,  but  it 
will  not  be  made  healthy  by  hyperdermic  injec- 
tions of  Indian  or  African  blood.  When  all  is 
said  and  done  we  are  not  Indians,  not  negroes ; 
we  are  Caucasians,  with  blood  highly  complex 
but  prevailingly  Teutonic,  even  Saxon  in  its  com- 
position. We  will  have  ripe  American  music 
when  we  have  ripe  American  life.  Our  com- 
posers should  strive  after  originality,  but  not 
strain  after  it.  Far-fetched  newness  is  likely  to 
be  mere  oddity.  Our  composers  must  stand 
upon  Brahms  and  Wagner,  upon  Beethoven  and 
Mozart,  upon  Schumann  and  Chopin,  upon  Men- 
delssohn, Weber,  and  Haydn,  upon  Handel, 
Bach,  and  Palestrina,  uttering  their  honest 
thought  and  their  unfeigned  emotion  with  such 
newness  of  voice  as  God  may  give  them." 


THE  SIEGFRIED  STORIES. 

IN  the  current  number  of  Poet- Lore  Camillo 
von  Klenze  sketches  the  history  of  the  Sieg- 
fried-Brunhild legend.  No  one,  of  course,  can 
say  when,  where,  or  by  whom  this  greatest  of 
love-stories  was  conceived.  We  know  that  it 
was  sung  in  one  form  or  another  in  different 
dialects  among  all  the  Germanic  peoples  long  be- 
fore Christianity  had  come  to  destroy  the  belief 
in  the  heathen  gods,  but  the  remarkable  thing 
about  it  was  that  it  had  sufficient  vitality  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  ideas  of  the  new  faith,  be- 
coming the  basis  of  one  of  the  greatest  popu- 
lar'epics,  the  *^  Nibelungenliedf^^  surviving  the 
Renaissance,,  and  in  our  own  century  inspiring 
Kichard  Wagner  to  some  of  his  grandest  crea- 
tions. 

The  legend  seems  to  have  been  developed  from 
some  form  of  *<  season  myth,"  in  which  Siegfried 
and  Brunhild  personified  natural  phenomena.  In 
course  of  time  there  became  amalgamated  with 
it  new  stories  reflecting  the  tremendous  events 
of  the  Germanic  migrations.  The  precise  form 
of  these  songs  has  not  been  preserved  for  us  ; 
the  priests  of  later  times  tried  to  obliterate  the 
last  traces  of  heathenish  beliefs  and  customs.  In 
Iceland,  Norway,  and  Greenland,  however,  a 
collection  of  ancient  ballads  known  as  the  older 
*  *  Edda "  was  made,  it  was  long  supposed,  by 
the  learned  Bishop  Sssmund  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.    These  ballads  were  believed  to  have  been 


composed  between  the  years  850  and  1050.  It 
now  seems  more  than  improbable  that  it  was 
SaBmund  who  collected  these  songs,  but  the  col- 
lector, whoever  he  was,  has  preserved  for  us  the 
Siegfried  saga  in  its  purest  form. 

THE   ICELANDIC   SAOA. 

The  story  of  Siegfried  and  Brunhild  tells  us  of 
the  glorious  youth  Sigurd  (this  name  Sigurd  is 
merely  the  Norse  for  the  German  Siegfried),  the 
son  of  Sigmund,  who  by  killing  a  dragon  acquired 
an  immense  treasure,  and  soon  after,  on  his 
wanderings,  found  the  beautiful  maiden  Brun. 
hild  on  a  mountain  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  fire. 
She  had  been  placed  there  by  the  supreme  god 
for  an  act  of  disobedience,  and  was  fated  to  be 
awakened  by  the  hero  Sigurd.  She  at  once 
falls  in  love  with  Sigurd  with  all  the  passion  of  a 
powerful  soul,  and  Sigurd  answers  her  affection. 
But  he  is  destined  cruelly  to  deceive  her  without 
his  knowledge.  For  he  leaves  her  to  seek  fur- 
ther adventures  and  comes  to  the  land  of  King 
Gunnar.  Gunnar  covets  Sigurd's  treasure  and 
wants  the  famous  Brunhild.  His  mother  con- 
sequently administers  a  magic  potion  to  Sigurd 
by  which  he  completely  forgets  Brunhild  and 
marries  Gunnar's  sister  Gudrun.  Gunnar  now 
asks  Sigurd  to  lend  him  aid  in  getting  the  far- 
famed  Brunhild.  Sigurd,  whose  oblivion  has 
become  complete,  gladly  assents.  He  alone  can 
ride  through  the  ring  of  fire,  and  assumes  Gun- 
nar's  appearance,  so  that  Brunhild  does  not 
recognize  him.  She  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
ever  seeing  Sigurd  again,  for  much  time  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  left  her,  and  she  consequent- 
ly follows  the  pretended  Gunnar.  Then  Sigurd 
and  Gunnar  reassume  their  natural  appearance, 
and  Gunnar  marries  Brunhild.  But  she  had  not 
long  been  his  queen,  when  in  a  quarrel  with 
Sigurd's  wife,  Gudrun,  she  discovers  the  deceit. 
Her  old  love  for  Sigurd  breaks  out  again  like  a 
flame.  The  thought  that  Sigurd  deceived  her 
and  that  he  belongs  so  another  woman  consumes 
her.  She  induces  her  husband  to  kill  him,  and 
when  she  hears  that  Sigurd  is  dead  she  pierces 
herself  with  the  sword  •  and  is  burned  upon  the 
same  funeral  pyre  with  her  beloved  Sigurd. 

Camillo  von  Klenze  describes  the  '*  Edda'^  as 
grand  and  uncanny,  like  the  northern  light. 
*  *  No  ray  of  mildness  which  the  creed  of  Christ 
introduced  into  the  world  has  ever  grazed  the 
authors  of  these  poems  ;  everywhere  the  old  Ger- 
manic power  and  harshness.  Every  character 
stands  out  like  a  rock.  Nothing  is  petty  here." 
This  grandeur  of  feeling  and  of  thought  remained 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  these  old  songs 
even  after  they  lost  in  great  measure  their  origi- 
nal form. 
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THE    <  *  NIBELUNOKNLIED.  " 

**  These  songs  of  the  *JSdda^  were  popular  in 
the  North  even  after  Christianity  had  overthrown 
the  heathenish  observances,  after  they  had  ceased 
to  represent  the  actual  state  of  things.  They 
were  still  appreciated  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
surface  of  German  life  had  changed,  especially 
on  the  continent,  and  when  in  Germany  proper 
the  old  saga  was  being  molded  into  a  completely 
new  form,  corresponding  to  a  new  life.  And, 
indeed,  a  very  different  life  from  that  in  the  cold 
North  was  the  life  of  Germany  toward  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century — that  is,  that  period  which 
produced  what  is  not  only  the  greatest  form  of 
the  Siegfried  story,  but  the  greatest  of  all  medi- 
aeval epics,  the  * Nibelungenlted.^  " 

<  *  In  literature  the  old  poetry,  often  written 
in  Latin  and  generally  ecclesiastical  in  its  nature, 
was  succeeded  by  a  secular  form  of  verse  in  the 
mother  tongue  which  breathed  a  thoroughly 
worldly  atmosphere  and  was  typical  of  a  brilliant 
society. " 

Still  the  new  literature  and  the  new  ideals  did 
not  drive  out  the  old.  The  old  stories  and  songs 
still  held  the  popular  heart,  and  in  Austria,  where 
French  influence  was  least  felt,  the  ancient  sagas 
were  molded  into  a  form  suited  to  the  new  age. 
About  the  year  1200  some  unknown  collector  or 
reviser  arranged  the  survivals  of  the  Siegfried 
songs  in  the  epic  of  the  »*  Ntbelungenlied.^* 

'*  Just  as  the  songs  of  the  ^  Edda^  were  in  a 
sense  representative  of  the  times  and  country  in 
which  they  were  sung,  so  the  *  Nthelungenlted,  * 
though  showing  in  every  line  traces  of  the  fierce 
past,  though  dealing  with  individualities  such  as 
only  the  times  of  the  migrations  could  produce,  is 
the  child  of  the  twelfth  century.  A  milder  spirit, 
brought  about  by  Christian  doctrines,  has  come 
over  the  old  story  ;  the  northern  light  has  yielded 
to  the  warmer  hues  of  morn.  The  whole  tale 
has  changed  and  has  become  a  mirror  of  Bar- 
barossa's  age. 

'*  The  songs  of  the  ^Edda,^  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, told  us  how  Sigurd  killed  a  dragon  and  ac- 
quired a  treasure,  how  he  found  and  fell  in  love 
with  Brunhild,  how  he  was  made  to  forget  her  and 
unwittingly  helped  to  deceive  her,  how  she  dis- 
covered the  fraud  and  was  seized  again  with  love 
for  him,  had  him  put  to  death  and  died  with 
him.  They  furthermore  told  us  how  Gudrun, 
Sigurd's  wife,  married  another  man  after  Sigurd's 
death,  how  her  second  husband,  coveting  the 
treasure  which  had  belonged  to  Sigurd,  invited  his 
wife's  brothers  and  killed  them,  and  how  Gu- 
drun wreaked  terrible  revenge  on  her  husband  for 
this  deed.  In  the  *  Nihelungenlied^  Brunhild,  the 
greatest  figure  of  the  *  Edda^'  loses  much  of  her 
importance,  and  the  whole  of  the  epic  becomes 


the  story  of  Kriemhild's  love  for  her  husband 
Siegfried.  Kriemhild,  who  corresponds  to  Gu- 
drun in  the  '  Edda,'  here  kills  her  brothers  for 
murdering  her  husband  Siegfried,  and  through 
grief  at  her  husband's  death  changes  from  & 
lovely  maiden  to  a  fearful  avenger." 

While  the  **  Nibelungenlted  "  represents  the  last 
great  crystallization  of  the  old  Siegfried  sagas 
in  a  popular  form,  the  stories  were  in  later  times 
woven  into  new  shapes,  although  the  old  power 
was  gone. 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  THE  LEGEND. 

<^Thus  the  sixteenth  century  has  left  us  a 
rough  tale  of  Siegfried.  In  the  same  century 
Hans  Sachs,  poet  and  shoemaker,  wrote  his  poor 
tragedy  of  Siegfried.  After  these  two  inferior 
works  nothing  appears  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
show  that  the  old  hero  was  not  dead.  Never- 
theless, he  was  once  more  to  rise,  phenix-like, 
and  to  delight  the  world.  When  one  of  the  lost 
manuscripts  of  the  ^  Nibelungenlted^  wsa  found 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  great  inter- 
est was  manifested  in  this  epic,  and  later  in  the 
sagas  on  which  it  is  based.  Dozens  of  dramas, 
some  of  them  written  within  recent  years,  going 
back  partly  to  the  *  Edda^ '  partly  to  the  *  Nibe- 
lungenlted,^ among  them  works  of  great  merit, 
owe  their  origin  to  this  interest.  In  Germany 
Hebbel's  trilogy  <  Die  Nibelungen^ '  Geibel's  trag- 
edy *  Brunhild,'  and  Jordan's  epic  *  Nibelungen  * 
have  become  famous.  Henrik  Ibsen  has  used 
the  story  of  the  *  Edda  '  in  his  drama  *  The  War- 
riors of  Heligoland'  and  transcribed  it  into  a 
form  worthy  of  that  remarkable  man.  Mr. 
William  Morris'  work  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject has  made  Siegfried  familiar  to  every  cul- 
tured English-speaking  person.  The  greatest 
modern  remolding  of  the  Siegfried  story,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  achieved  not  by  a  man  of  letters, 
properly  so  called,  but  by  a  musician.  In  his 
trilogy  'The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung*  Richard 
Wagner  has  shed  the  whole  magic  of  his  imag- 
ination over  our  saga  and  has  interpreted  the 
passions  of  those  grand  individualities  by  means 
of  the  subtlest  of  interpreters,  harmony. 

**  Siegfried  belongs  now,  however,  not  alone 
to  the  world  of  culture.  In  the  distant  North, 
on  the  lonely  Faroe  Islands,  the  fishermen  are 
said  to  sing  to  this  day  the  songs  of  Siegfried's 
death.  Nay,  we  do  not  need  to  go  so  far,  for 
we  ourselves  have  unwittingly  heard  and  told 
the  old  story  many  times.  Our  own  fairy  story 
of  *  The  Sleeping  Beauty '  is  merely  another  form 
of  the  old  season  myth  ;  the  last  faint  echo 
wafted  through  the  ages  of  that  tale  which  in 
ancient  Germany  was  crystallized  into  the  story 
of  Siegfried  and  Brunhild." 
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ELECTRIC  RAILROADS  INSTEAD  OF  STEAM. 

PROF.  SIDNEY  H.  SHORT,  a  noted  elec- 
trician and  inventor,  writes  in  the  January 
Cosjnopolitan  to  explain  how  in  the  next  fifteen 
years,  unless  there  should  be  an  unexpected 
slump  in  electrical  progress,  steam  will  be  super- 
seded by  electricity  as  the  motive  power  for  even 
the  trunk-line  railroads.  The  change  will  mean, 
he  says,  the  reduction  in  time  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  to  ten  hours,  and  a  general 
readjustment  of  business  and  social  conditions  to 
a  standard  of  125  miles  per  hour  instead  of  40. 
This  revolution  will  come,  he  thinks,  without  any 
great  sacrifice  in  railroad  properties  and  without 
radical  departure  from  present  methods  of  rail- 
road construction. 

THE    OBSTACLES    TO    ELECTRICITY. 

Tlie  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  great 
revolution  is  the  waste  which  conservative  rail- 
road men  always  point  out  that  it  would  bring  to 
the  enormous  railroad  plants  already  in  operation. 
In  the  matter,  of  locomotives  alone  there  are 
now  30,000  steam-engines  in  the  United  States 
m  service,  and  if  they  only  cost  $10,000  each  it 
would  mean  that  some  $300,000,000  worth  of 
machinery  would  have  to  be  sold  as  scrap-iron, 
as  they  could  probably  not  be  adapted  to  electric- 
al service.  It  Uias  been  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  installation  of  an  electrical  plant — conductors, 
locomotives,  motors,  and  cars — for  a  single  rail- 
road system  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  would 
reach  $100,000,000. 

PROFESSOR  SHORT  THINKS  THIS  OVERESTIMATED. 

Professor  Short  thinks  that  it  would  be  much 
more  feasible  than  some  railroad  men  think  to 
change  the  plant.  Running  over  an  inventory 
of  the  items  in  a  steam  railroad  property  of  to- 
day, he  finds  a  great  number  of  the  assets  of  a 
sort  which  would  not  have  to  be  changed — real 
estate,  office  and  terminal  buildings,  stations, 
round  and  car  houses,  repair  shops,  road-bed  and 
appurtenances  for  its  control  and  protection,  pas- 
senger and  freight  car  bodies,  car- trucks,  and 
many  of  the  locomotives.  All  mentioned  here, 
except  the  car-trucks  and  locomotives  and  the 
general  repair  shops  devoted  to  locomotive  work, 
would  continue  in  uninterrupted  use. 

Professor  Short  then  takes  the  case  of  a  rail- 
road running  by  steam  and  goes  info  the  details 
of  the  cost  of  changing  it.  He  suggests  that  as 
fast  as  a  steam  freight  locomotive  should  become 
superannuated — and  the  life  of  such  a  machine  is 
just  80  many  years — an  electric  locomotive  should 
be  substituted,  and  thus  in  time  the  whole  equip- 
ment would  be  changed. 


THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    ELECTRIO    SYSTEM. 

Aside  from  the  enormous  advantage  of  greater 
speed,  there  are  obvious  economies  in  fuel  and 
repairs.  Five  pounds  of  coal  in  a  steam  locomo- 
tive are  now  required  to  do  what  one  and  a  half 
pounds  will  do  in  a  stationary  plant.  The  cost 
of  fuel  per  horse- power  per  hour  would  be  brought 
down  to  a  half  cent,  and  if  gas-engines  were 
used  to  still  less. 

' » The  cost  of  repairs  would  be  enormously  re- 
duced, in  spite  of  the  greater  speed  obtained. 
Track  life  would  lengthen  with  the  gradual  elim- 
ination of  the  locomotive,  and  repairs  to  a  motor 
are  both  less  costly  and  less  troublesome  than  to 
a  locomotive.  The  electric  motor  runs  without 
intermission,  requires  little  attention,  and  gives 
an  output  far  in  excess  of  that  demanded  of  any 
other  machine  in  hard  service.  While  it  may 
not  be  asserted  that  electrical  apparatus  is  invul- 
nerable or  that  the  mighty  power  which  we 
drive  through  devious  ways  finds  its  pathway 
always  free  from  obstruction,  it  is  true  that  cor- 
rectly designed  and  well-made  electric  railroad 
apparatus  is  of  lasting  utility." 


THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN  AS  HOUSEWIFE. 

MISS  EDITH  YOUNG  expatiates  in  the 
Lady's  Realm  on  the  inexhaustible  theme 
of  the  charms  of  the  American  woman.  She 
speaks  of  her  cleverness,  her  acute  memory,  her 
ready  power  of  expression,  her  atmosphere  of 
fearlessness,  ^'her  splendid  dignity  and  comely 
bearing,''  her  good  looks  and  queenly  figure,  her 
business  energy.  One  aspect  less  frequently 
dwelt  upon  is  here  given  prominence  : 

*  *  Chief  among  the  accomplishments  of  the 
American  woman  is  her  talent  for  housekeeping. 
The  uncertainty  in  securing  servants — for  in 
America  anything  may  be  had  for  money,  but 
a  good  servant  last  of  all — and  probably  the  in- 
fluence of  a  hard-working  sensible  ancestry  have 
had  their  effects.  An  American  woman,  with 
the  exception  of  very  moneyed  American  women, 
can  run  her  house  without  a  '  help '  if  she  needB 
to,  and  runs  it  so  well  that  one  cannot  always 
credit  there  is  no  retinue  of  servants  behind. 
She  keeps  her  house  bright  and  beautiful,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  her  personal  appearance, 
she  being  always  neatly  and  prettily  dressed 
whatever  she  does.  Her  house  is  most  conven- 
iently appointed  for  the  saving  of  labor  and  use- 
less drudgery — the  reason  being  that  the  pre- 
vailing stubbornness  of  servants  in  trying  new 
appliances  has  small  weight  in  a  country  where 
*  brainy  *  women  have  so  often  to  do  their  own 
housework  and  naturally  choose  the  best  ways  of 
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accomplishing  it.  It  would  be  a  revelation  to 
some  ardent  English  housewives  to  know  that 
the  ladies  one  meets  at  an  afternoon  whist- party 
in  America,  who  have  a  club  meeting  for  every, 
day  in  the  week,  or  who  lounge  on  their  piazza 
hammocks  as  though  life  were  one  long  holiday, 
who  are  all  animation  and  vivacity,  have  now 
and  again,  perhaps  all  the  time,  been  doing 
housework  of  a  kind  we  should  have  two  or  more 
servants  for  in  this  country  :  getting  up  in  the 
small  hours  to  cook  their  elaborate  breakfasts  of 
hot  bread  and  various  indispensable  dishes,  and 
later  making  cakes,  candies,  and  dainty  stuffs, 
besides  the  real  meals  of  the  day." 

'*  From  her  attributes  of  beauty,  liveliness, 
and  accomplishment,  one  might  infer  the  Ameri- 
can woman  perfect  were  it  not  that,  putting  aside 
all  her  faults  and  taking  her  at  her  best,  there  is 
still  something  wanting.  Neither  good  looks  nor 
cleverness  nor  sound  common  sense  constitutes 
genius  ;  daintiness  and  prettiness  do  not  consti- 
tute art :  and  one  mav  have  all  talent  and  all 
means  of  educating  one's  self  and  yet  be  desti- 
tute of  that  sympathetic  feeling  for  things  be- 
yond which  we  call  *  soul/  " 


THE  BRITISH  POST-OFFICE  AND  THE 
TELEPHONES. 

IT  is  an  ugly  story  which  Mr.  Robert  Donald 
tells  in  the  Contemporary  in  his  paper  on 
*'  The  State  and  the  Telephones,"  a  **  betrayal  of 
public  interests."  He  takes  his  facts  from  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  investigate  the  subject. 
His  narrative  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  con- 
fidence which  England  might  be  expected  to  feel 
in  the  management  of  its  postal  department. 

When  telephonic  communications  were  declared 
by  the  courts  to  be  within  the  monopoly  of  the 
post-office,  the  post-office  began — it  was  in  1880 
— to  grant  licenses  *'with  reckless  liberality," 
Mr.  Donald  says,  only  exacting  10  per  cent,  of 
gross  receipts.  In  1884  it  proceeded  to  grant 
general,  not  local,  licenses,  though  always  without 
resigning  its  right  to  compete  or  to  grant  com- 
peting licenses.  The  licensees  amalgamated.  Mr. 
Raikes,  when  postmaster-general  in  1889,  pro- 
tested against  this  amalgamation. 

A    JACKAL    TO    PRIVATE    MONOPOLY. 

But  since  then,  according  to  Mr.  Donald,  the 
post-office  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the  mo- 
nopoly at  the  expense  of  the  public.  In  1892, 
when  the  trunk  lines  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company  were  bought  by  the  government  at  full 
value,  the  company  secured  additional  privileges. 
It  won  for  its  subscribers  connection  with  the 
local  exchanges   established  by  the   post-office. 


As  a  consequence  the  local  business  of  the  post- 
office  dried  up. 

< '  The  department  has  been  pursuing  the  suic- 
idal policy  of  cultivating  telephone  businesses 
for  the  National  Company.  At  every  point  the 
company  gains,  and  the  post-office's  failure  is  the 
public's  loss.  The  capital  invested  in  these  local 
exchanges  is  lost.  We  do  not  know  the  amount 
of  public  money  thus  thrown  away,  as  the  post- 
office  nowhere  gives  information  about  the  finan- 
cial position  of  its  telephones  ;  but  as  the  New- 
castle exchange  alone  cost  £80,222,  the  total 
amount  must  be  considerable.  The  post-office  is 
peculiarly  secret  about  these  things." 

AGAINST   THE    MUNICIPALITIES. 

The  postmaster-general  declared  in  Parliament 
in  1895  that  the  position  of  local  authorities  was 
absolutely  safeguarded  ;  but  when  the  city  of 
London  refused  permission  to  the  National  Tele- 
phone Company  to  use  its  streets  unless  charges 
were  reduced,  the  post-office  <*  surreptitiously  laid 
a  subway  for  its  use, "  and  the  company  triumphed 
over  the  city  government.  A  kindred  policy  has 
been  followed  over  larger  areas  : 

**  What  the  department  declined  to  concede  in 
writing  it  has,  nevertheless,  given  in  practice. 
The  telephone  company  has  obtained  all  it  asked. 
Areas  have  been  enlarged  and  licenses  refused  to 
municipalities.  This  policy  of  enlarging  tele- 
phone areas  without  regard  to  municipal  bounda- 
ries helped  to  consolidate  the  company's  monop- 
oly, and  was  a  subject  which  specially  interested 
the  select  committee,  as  it  creates  an  obstacle  to 
municipal  telephones.  As  the  telephone  com- 
pany said,  were  towns  grouped  in  one  area  there 
would  be  no  inducement  for  corporations  to  start 
separate  schemes." 

MYSTKKIOUS    **  MISTAKES. " 

The  case  of  Guernsey  telephones  is  adduced  : 
*  <  The  channel  islands  were  omitted  from  the 
schedule  of  the  agreement  with  the  company. 
The  company  had  established  business  in  Jersey, 
but  Guernsey  was  free.  The  states  of  that  island 
decided  to  apply  for  a  license  and,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  their  engineer,  Mr.  A.  R.  Bennett — one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  telephony — to  work 
the  service  themselves.  The  post-office  and  its 
confederate  the  telephone  company  then  tried  a 
little  game  of  *  bluff.'  The  states  were  informed 
that  Guernsey  had  been  added  to  the  Jersey 
area,  and  the  telephone  company  then  began 
erecting  poles  in  the  island.  The  map  of  tele- 
phone areas  submitted  to  the  select  committee  by 
the  post-office  actually  showed  Guernsey  as  sched- 
uled under  the  agreement  of  March,  1896.  .  .  . 
Only  a  mistake,  for  which  no  one  appears  to  bo 
responsible.      These    »  mistakes '  are  always  oc- 
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curring,  and   they,  always  favor  the   telephone 
company." 

<'N0  competition" A  POLICY,  IF   NOT  A  PROMISE. 

The  post-oflBce  has  persistently  shielded  the 
company  from  competition.  The  chairman  of 
the  company  declares  he  had  promises  from  Sir 
James  Fergusson,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Arnold 
Morley  that  there  should  be  no  competition. 
Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Morley  point-blank  deny 
the  charge  ;  Sir  James  admits  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  competition,  but  does  not  accept  the  chair- 
man's emphatic  interpretation  of  his  remark. 
Yet  this  alleged  assurance  has  been  * '  accepted 
by  the  department  as  binding. "  "It  has  decided 
the  practice  of  the  post-oflBce  :  "  it  has  enriched 
the  company.  For  "there  has  been  no  compe- 
tition "  by  the  post-oflBce  and  no  desire  shown  to 
encourage  municipal  competition. 

STATE    PURCHASE    "RECKONED    ON." 

Sir  James  Fergusson  and  the  post- office  recom- 
mend that  the  company  should  be  bought  up  as 
a  going  concern.  Tlie  company  *  *  has  reckoned 
on  the  certainty  of  purchase,"  though  it  knew 
<  <  the  state  was  under  no  obligation  to  purchase 
it  when  its  license  lapsed  "  in  1911. 

*  *  It  is  notorious  that  much  of  the  company's 
capital  is  <  water ' — inevitably  so,  as  it  bought  up 
a  competing  plant  to  throw  it  away  and  acquired 
the  interests  of  licensees  which  represent  no  assets. 
The  estimate  of  the  post-ofiBce  is  that  the  whole 
plant  of  the  company  could  be  replaced  for 
£2,500,000.  But  the  company's  capital  is  nearly 
£7,000,000,  and  in  1904  will  be  £9,800,000." 

SIR    JAMES    FERGUSSON's    POSITION. 

The  unpleasantest  thing  in  the  whole  paper  is 
this  paragraph  : 

"  It  should  be  remembered  that  Sir  James 
Fergusson  was  not  only  the  postmaster- general 
who  signed  the  first  agreement ;  he  has  other 
qualifications.  After  leaving  office  he  tells  us 
that  he  used  to  inquire  of  a  *  relative,  who  was 
a  director  of  the  company,'  how  the  new  arrange- 
ment was  working.  In  1895  he  was  a  member 
of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  efficiency  of  the  telephone  service  ;  and  we 
find  him  in  the  following  year  a  director  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company — a  lucrative  posi- 
tion which  he  still  retains — and  now  undertakes 
difficult  missions  as  a  representative  of  the  mo- 
nopoly with  all  the  prestige  of  an  ex-posmaster- 
general  and  of  the  minister  wlio  signed  the 
agreement  creating  the  monopoly  I" 

Mr.  Donald  is  not  satisfied  with  the  recom- 
niendations  of  the  select  committee.  Municipal 
authorities  have  not  facilities  given  them  to 
counterbalance  the  difficulties  interposed  by  the 


reigning  monopoly.  Company  or  post-office  could 
easily  strangle  any  attempt  at  municipal  service. 
"After  what  has  happened,  no  one  has  much 
confidence  in  the  post-office  as  a  competitor.  The 
select  committee  have  none." 


COW'S  MILK  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

• 

<<  T^UBERCULOSIS  in  Man  and  Beast"  is 
i-  the  title  of  a  paper  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century^  in  which  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  conveys 
the  gist  of  the  report  of  the  last  royal  commission 
on  the  subject.  This  opening  paper  reminds  us 
that  the  perils  of  the  milk- can  once  so  notorious 
in  connection  with  typhoid  now  extend  to  tuber- 
culosis as  well.  This  fell  disease  is  common  to 
the  lower  animals  and  man,  and  from  them  he 
takes  it  most  frequently.  But  not  chiefly  by  eat- 
ing their  flesh. 

» *  The  commissioners  are  at  one  with  their  pre- 
decessors in  believing  that  <  no  doubt  the  largest 
part  of  the  tuberculosis  which  man  obtains 
through  his  food  is  by  means  of  milk  containing 
tuberculous  matter.'  The  reason  for  this,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  least,  is  pretty  obvious.  Our 
people  are  in  the  habit,  which  for  practical  pur- 
poses may  be  treated  as  inveterate,  of  drinking 
uncooked  milk.  Children,  especially,  are  seldom 
given  boiled  milk. 

* '  From  a  British  point  of  view,  then,  it  is  a 
serious  matter  to  find  that  the  tuberculosis  is  far 
more  prevalent  among  dairy  cows  than  among 
bullocks,  heifers,  or  any  other  class  of  agricul- 
tural stock.  Not  only  is  milk,  as  we  use  it,  the 
form  of  food  most  likely  to  convey  infection  to 
the  consumer,  but  the  cows  whence  the  milk  is 
drawn  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  any 
other  domestic  animal." 

THE    INFALLIBLE    TEST   OF    TUBERCULIN. 

Koch's  famous  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus and  of  the  lymph  tuberculin  has  made  pre- 
ventive measures  possible,  for  though  fatal  to 
human  life,  the  lymph  * '  remains  a  harmless  and 
practically  infallible  test  for  the  presence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  living  ruminant  animals."  By  this 
method  of  detection  and  the  consequent  isolation, 
Danish  stock. yards  show  a  reduction  of  tuber- 
culous cases  from  66  to  25  per  cent.  The  writer 
asks  : 

<  <  If  our  board  of  agriculture  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  roval  commission  and  under- 
take  the  culture  and  gratuitous  distribution  of 
tuberculin,  on  conditions  of  subsequent  manage- 
ment similar  to  those  prescribed  in  Denmark, 
will  British  farmers  and  stock  owners  be  so  blind 
to  their  own  interest  as  to  refuse  the  boon  ?  " 

He  warns   his   countrymen  that    the   French 
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Government  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
breeding  stock  which  has  not  stood  the  tuber- 
culin test  has  set  an  example  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed. He  exposes  the  cliaotic  arrangements 
for  inspection  which  we  now  follow,  which  are 
fair  neither  to  the  owners  nor  to  the  public.  He 
also  insists  that  * '  the  excellent  uniformity  of 
meat  inspection  which  has  been  attained  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Denmark,  etc.,  cannot  be  emu- 
lated in  Great  Britain  so  long  as  private  slaugh- 
ter-houses are  allowed  to  exist.  The  evidence 
on  this  point  is  overwhelming.'* 

He  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
public  securing  sterilized  milk  or  milk  from  an 
untainted  supply.  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
tuberculosis  in  infancy — commonly  classed  under 
the  head  of  infantile  diarrhoea — has  not  shown 
the  diminution  which  sanitary  progress  has  effect- 
ed in  the  ravages  of  adult  tuberculosis.  He  at- 
tributes this  fact  to  the  increased  use  of  new 
milk  by  children. 

SHALL  WE  LIVE  IN  GLASS  HOUSES  ? 

MHENRIVAUX,  in  the  first  November 
•  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^ 
recommends  the  use  of  glass  as  a  building  ma- 
terial. He  thinks  that  the  moment  is  suitable 
for  an  important  evolution  in  architecture. 

It  is  only  about  four  years  ago  that  architects 
began  to  realize  the  enormous  possibilities  of 
glass  as  a  material  for  building  ;  its  decorative 
value  is  obvious,  and  it  can  also  be  used  instead 
of  wood  and  iron  in  many  portions  of  house  con- 
struction. For  mantel -pieces,  interior  walls,  and 
even  for  staircases  it  has  been  found  exceedingly 
useful,  for  it  is  lighter  and  less  expensive  than 
bricks  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  house  constructed  en- 
tirely of  glass  would  have  seemed  chimerical  a 
very  short  time  ago.  Now,  however,  the  prob- 
lem is  an  easy  one  owing  to  the  invention  of 
what  M.  Henrivaux  calls  "  ceramo- crystal,"  or 
glass  stone,  a  kind  of  vitrified  glass.  These 
plaques  are  capable  of  most  varied  decoration, 
while  their  resisting  power  is,  extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  very  much  greater  than  granite,  and 
it  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  they  do 
not  share  the  brittleness  of  ordinary  glass. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  we  shall  see, 
close  to  the  Eiffel  Tower,  a  building  called  <*The 


Luminous  Palace,"  which  will  be  raised  in  honor 
of  tho  electric  light,  and  the  architect  is  building 
it  of  glass.  The  scheme  of  decoration  will  be 
very  elaborate  and  the  rule  of  nothing  but  glass 
will  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  experience 
gained  over  this  building  should  certainly,  as  the 
writer  of  this  article  anticipates,  enable  us  to 
judge  definitely  whether  this  vitrified  material  is 
to  make  the  dwelling-house  of  the  future. 


THE  "  AUTONAUT." 

MR.  HERBERT  C.  FYFE  describes  in  Pear- 
son's  the  wonders  of  the  Autonaut,  a  boat 
that  propels  itself,  but  can  only  move  in  rough 
waters : 

<  *  The  fact  is  that  the  boat  is  propelled  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  ;  in  perfectly  still  water  she 
would  not  move  at  all  unless  she  was  caused  to 
pitch  artificially.  The  secret  of  her  propulsion 
lies  in  a  couple  of  pieces  of  apparatus,  not  unlike 
gridirons,  fixed  one  at  the  bow  and  one  at  the 
stern  about  on  a  level  with  the  keel.  These  are 
what  the  inventor,  Mr.  H.  Linden,  of  the  250- 
ological  station  at  Naples,  calls  *  feathering  fins.  * 
They  are  strips  of  hardened  steel  with  their  free 
ends  pointing  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the 
couree  of  tiie  boat.  Each  frame  holds  four  of 
these.  They  are  twenty  inches  long  and  ten 
inches  wide  ;  they  are  seven- tenths  of  an  inch 
thick  at  their  union  with  their  frames,  and  taper 
off  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  at  their  free  ends. 

*'The  effect  of  oil  on  troubled  waters  has 
passed  from  a  proverb  into  a  regular  adjunct  of 
navigation,  but  there  has  always  been  one  very 
serious  drawback.  It  is  of  no  use  unless  a  vessel 
is  going  with  the  wind.  If  a  vessel  beating 
against  the  wind  were  to  put  oil  over  the  side  it 
would  simply  be  blown  to  leeward  of  her  and  do 
her  no  good.  Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  A  utonaut 
is  that  she  will  go  just  as  well  against  the  wind 
and  the  waves  as  with  them  ;  in  fact,  the  more 
bumpy  the  waves  are  the  bettor  she  goes.  There- 
fore it  occurred  to  Mr.  Linden  that  his  boat 
would  serve  admirably  to  carry  oil  and  distribute 
it  in  front  of  fishing- boats,  life-boats,  and  vessels 
riding  at  anchor  in  a  heavy  broken  sea. " 

It  is  thus  of  use ^ as  a  sort  of  advance  guard  of 
peace,  preparing  the  way  by  oil  distribution  to 
the  windward  of  ships  in  troubled  seas. 
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HARPER»S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  Harper^s  contains  two  features  which 
we  have  quoted  from  anoiong  the  **  Leading  Arti- 
cles"—"The  Naval  Lessons  of  the  War,"  by  H.  W. 
Wilson,  and  "The  Sultan  at  Home,"  by  Sidney  Whitr 
man. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  conditions  which  sur- 
Tound  the  closing  years  of  the  long  reign  of  Francis 
Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  is  given  in  Mr.  Sidney 
Brooks*  article,  "  Fifty  Years  of  Francis  Joseph."  The 
tumult  and  turmoil  of  Austria-Hungary,  both  social 
And  political,  can  be  explained  in  a  single  small  table 
which  Mr.  Brooks  cites,  showing  the  distribution  of 
the  races  which  make  up  the  population  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  respectively. 


Austria. 

Hungary. 

C^ermans 

8,461,680 
5,472,871 
8,719,232 
3,106,221 
1,176,672 

644,026 

676,805 

200,810 
8,188 

Magyars 

7,426,780 

Ozechb. 

Servians  and  1 

Croats 

Roumanians 

Germans 

A   iW\J    4MM\ 

Poles 

2,004v96O 

Ruthenians 

Slovenes 

2,601,906 
2,107,177 

Servians  and! 

Croats f 

Italians 

Slovacks 

1,910,279 

Rathenians 

Slovenes 

888,802 
94.679 

RoTunanians. ....... 

Qypsies 

82,266 

Magyars 

Other  nations 

Total 

94,679 

Total 

28,473,756 

17,800,857 

With  such  a  racial  hodge-podge  as  this  one  does  not 
w^onder  at  prophecies  of  disruption.  "Were  dismem- 
berment,'' says  Mr.  Brooks,  "to  set  in,  it  could  rely  on 
no  friendly  state  coming  to  its  rescue,  least  of  all  among 
its  partners  in  the  triple  alliance.  Austria-Hungary 
must  work  out  its  own  salvation  and  float  or  sink 
without  help  from  outside.  It  is  this  isolation  that 
constitutes  the  peril  of  the  internal  feuds  that  have 
paralyzed  the  realm  during  the  past  two  years." 

An  unusually  picturesque  and  readable  article  is  con- 
tributed by  Capt.  T.  S.  Speedy  in  "A  Glimpse  of  Nu- 
bia,'^  the  country  which  we  generally  miscall  the  Sou- 
dan. The  fine-appearing  Nubians  are  a  curious  race  as 
to  customs  and  traditional  connections,  which  Captain 
Speedy  tells  of  with  pleasant  discrimination.  One  of 
the  most  curious  things  to  be  seen  among  them  is  the 
sword,  always  of  one  pattern,  and  an  exact  copy  of  the 
long,  straight,  double-edged  blade  carried  by  the  Cru- 
saders in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  hilt 
being  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  the  Christian  war- 
rior kissed  in  his  last  moment.  Most  of  these  are  manu- 
factured in  Grermany,  but  a  few  bear  every  appearance 
of  being  the  veritable  weapon  of  the  Crusaders,  and  are 
In  possession  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  having  been  handed 
•down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  chiefs  hold 
these  weapons  as  priceless.  Captain  Speedy  says  no 
•doubt  exists  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nubia  desire  i>eace  and  will  be  most  thankful  to  see 
their  conimerce  restored  to  its  former  status.  "  And  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  successes  of 
Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  are  rapidly  conducing  to  this 
much-desired  end." 

In  an  essay  on  "The  Weakness  of  the  Executive 
Power  in  Democracy,"  Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson  is  im- 


patient of  the  interference  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  with  the  executive,  when  that  inter- 
ference makes,  as  he  thinks  it  does  make,  the  executive 
weak  and  uncertain.  He  does  not  think  we  need  a  king, 
nor  a  kaiser,  nor  a  Diaz  in  this  country,  but  "  we  do 
need  executive  and  administrative  ofiicers  who  can  be 
trusted  to  put  into  operation  the  conclusions  of  the  leg- 
islative body  in  the  wisest  and  most  effective  manner." 

Lieut.  S.  A.  Stanton,  who  served  throughout  the  war 
on  the  flagship  New  York  as  assistant  chief  of  staff  to 
Admiral  Sampson,  describes  *'■  The  Naval  Campaign  of 
1898  in  the  West  Indies,"  and  gives  a  readable  version  of 
the  often-told  story  of  the  great  fight  at  Santiago. 

The  series  of  detached  articles  which  Harper^s  has 
been  publishing  on  Bismarck  is  continued  in  a  sketch 
of  "Bismarck,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman,"  by  Charl- 
ton T.  Lewis,  and  Prof.  Albert  B.  Hart  gives  a  histor- 
ical account  of  "  Brother  Jonathan's  Colonies." 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  Century  is  an  unusually  attractive 
number.  Worshipers  of  Carlyle  will  rejoice  in 
both  the  illustrations  and  text  of  Mr.  John  Patrick's 
account  of  "  The  Carlyles  in  Scotland,"  not  least  in  the 
pictures.  The  engraving  of  Carlyle  by  Thomas  John- 
son, from  a  photograph  taken  in  1874  by  Mr.  Patrick,  is 
the  best  picture  of  the  philosopher  we  have  ever  seen. 
A  great  many  pages  of  the  Centv/ry  are  taken  up  with 
the  further  installments  of  the  war  articles,  Captain 
Sigsbee's  "Personal  Narrative  of  the  'Maine'"  and 
Lieutenant  Hobson's  account  of  "  The  Sinking  of  the 
*Merrimac.' "  In  part  second  of  the  latter  Lieutenant 
Hobson  reaches  the  most  dramatic  period  of  his  exploit, 
when  the  ship  was  running  in.  The  literary  opportu- 
nity in  a  description  of  this  terrific  experience  by  the 
man  who  was  at  all  times  in  the  center  of  Jbhe  hell  of 
shot  and  shell  which  plunged  about  the  Merrimac  is 
tremendous,  and  Lieutenant  Hobson  shows  that  he  is 
something  of  a  writer  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  a  hero. 
The  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  ship  and  the  escape  of 
its  men  is  fascinating.  Another  echo  of  the  late  war  is 
in  Mr.  Edmond  Kelly's  article,  "  An  American  in  Mad- 
rid During  the  War."  Mr.  Kelly  was  recognized  as  an 
American  in  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying,  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  he  records  the  fact  that  he  was  re- 
ceived with  no  less  courtesy,  if  with  less  cordiality, 
than  before  the  fact  was  known. 

Another  important  article  is  that  by  Capt.  A.  S.  Cro  wn- 
inshield,  of  the  United  States  navy,  on  "  The  Advan- 
tages of  the  Nicaragua  Canal."  Captain  Crowninshield 
begins  his  arguments  for  the  Nicaragua  route  with  a 
ri8uw4  of  the  various  isthmian  canal  projects,  and  fa- 
vors the  Nicaraguan  scheme  because  of  two  general  im- 
portant physical  facts  :  First,  that  Lake  Nicaragua  is 
at  the  summit  level  of  the  projected  work,  and,  second, 
the  range  of  hills  which  separates  the  lake  and  the  Par 
ciflc  and  prevents  its  waters  from  flowing  weist  instead 
of  east  is  at  one  point  only  forty  feet  above  the  lake, 
while  the  lake  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  point  in  the  hills  is  consequently 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lowest  point  in  the  great 
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monntain  rasge  which  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
American  continent.  The  panoramic  view  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  which  accompanies  this  article  gives  the 
best  idea  possible  to  readers  of  the  geographical  statis- 
tics of  that  part  of  the  isthmus.  Captain  Crowninshield 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  or  rather  as  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  at  present,  that  the  entire  work  can  be  con- 
structed for  from  one  hundred  millions  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  seriaLs  all  of  them  excellent  ones,  which  are  run- 
ning in  this  first  number  of  the  Century's  new  year  are 
the  novel  "  Via  Crucis,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Prof. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler^s  story  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  ''The  Many  Sided  FranJclin." 


SCRIBNER'S   MAGAZINE. 

rHE  January  ScHbner's  contains  two  features  in- 
spired by  the  Spanish-American  War,  Col.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  first  chapter  in  his  story  of  the  Rough 
Riders  and  Richard  Harding  Dcvis*  story,  "On  the 
Fever  Ship,''  the  latter  the  first  important  example  of 
war  fiction  we  have  seen.  Colonel  Roosevelt  occupies 
this  first  chapter  of  his  story  chiefly  in  describing  the 
make-up  of  his  famous  regiment  from  its  several 
sources — New  York  policemen,  athletic  club  and  college 
men.  Western  hunters,  deputy  sheriffs  and  cowboys,  and 
full-blooded  Indians.  He  gives  Allyn  Capron  the  palm 
for  being  the  best  soldier  in  the  regiment,  and  calls  him, 
in  fact,  "the  ideal  of  what  an  American  regular  army 
officer  should  be."  Another  echo  of  our  war  appears  in 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Gill's  account  of  his  "  Ride  Into  Cuba 
for  the  Red  Cross"— a  ride  undertaken  to  acquaint  Miss 
Clara  Barton  with  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  regions  beyond  the  city  of 
Santiago. 

Maj.  Edward  S.  Wortley,  in  command  of  the  Arab 
irregular  force,  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  action  at 
Omdurman  under  the  title  "With  the  Sirdar."  He 
says  the  Soudan  is  devastated  and  miserable  beyond 
description  from  the  effects  of  Dervish  tjrranny,  and 
that  it  will  take  years  of  peace  under  British  guarantee 
to  restore  the  ravaged  country  to  its  normal  prosperity. 

Still  another  military  article  is  an  account  of  "The 
British  Maneuvers,"  by  Capt.  W.  Elliott  Caimes,  illus- 
trated by  very  interesting  photographs.  An  unusually 
clever  story-sketch  is  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Smith,  under  the 
title  "  The  Peach."  A  first  installment  of  the  Colvin- 
edited  "  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  "  appears  this 
month,  covering  the  novelist's  early  engineering  excur- 
sions ;  Mr.  Robert  Grant  contributes  some  of  his  light 
and  pleasant  social  philosophy  under  the  title  "Search 
Light  Letters,"  and  there  is  a  fine  story  from  George  W. 
Cable,  "  The  Entomologist." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  Cosmopolilan  has  an  interesting 
practical  article  by  Prof.  Sidney  Short  on  "  The 
Coming  Electric  Railrocid,"  which  is  reviewed  in  an- 
other department. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  the  head  of  the  great  mercan- 
tile house  of  Flint,  Eddy  &  Co.  and  one  of  the  most 
active  industrial  organizers  of  the  decmle,  writes  in 
the  series  on  "Great  Problems  in  Organization"  on 
"Economic  Organization."  He  cites  the  great  world 
forces  which  have  brought  alx)Ut  the  disappearance  of 
the  merchant  prince,  a  picturesque  figure  made  impos- 


sible in  this  day  by  steam  and  electricity.  Mr.  Flint 
gives  some  very  valuable  illustrations  of  how  business 
used  to  be  conducted  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
the  case  of,  for  instance,  a  flour  merchant  doing  busi- 
ness in  South  America,  and  bow  it  is  done  to-day.  In 
the  more  highly  organized  methods  of  the  end  of  the 
century,  when  the  merchant  receives  his  cable  dispatch 
from  Brazil  two  or  three  times  a  day,  makes  his  calcu- 
lations with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  closes  a  sale  by 
cable  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  is  made,  the  great 
))rofits  of  the  merchant  prince  are  impossible.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  profits  are  surer.  As  to  the  great 
corporation  combinations,  Mr.  Flint  says  that  they  have 
come  about  in  the  same  way  as  the  political  federation 
of  our  and  other  states  have  come  about.  He  protests 
against  these  consolidations  of  large  corporate  capitals 
being  calle<l  trusts,  and  argues  to  show  that  they  are 
necessary  in  order  to  employ  specialization,  avoid  waste, 
and  insure  the  greatest  amoimt  of  smoothness  in  indus- 
trial transactions. 

Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  essays  in  "  For  Maids 
and  Mothers  "  to  show  that  woman  makes  a  great  mis- 
take when  she  enters  the  field  of  specialization  along 
with  man.  "  She  brings  with  her  all  the  intensity,  the 
overwrought  enthusiasm,  and  the  mental  myopia  of 
her  sex.  She  lacks  the  ability  to  take  a  large  and  well- 
proportioned  view  of  the  work  she  is  doing,  and  she 
throws  herself  into  it  with  a  passionate  eagerness  that  is 
fine  in  itself,  yet  hurtful  in  its  results.  And  even  after 
all  this  sacrifice  of  health,  after  all  this  loss  of  charm, 
after  losing  much  of  what  makes  womanhood  so  beau- 
tiful, she  has  not  gained  a  thing  for  which  she  sought. 
She  will  still  be  at  the  most  somewhere  down  in  the 
second  or  third  rank  of  the  undistinguished." 

Mr.  John  Paul  Bocock  makes  a  surprisingly  strong 
,  showing  for  Irishmen  in  his  article  on  "  Irish  Leaders 
in  Many  Nations."  There  are  Gen.  Lord  Wolseley,  Jus- 
tin M'Carthy,  the  Duke  of  Tetuan,  Gen.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, Sir  Robert  Hart,  Chief  Justice  Russell,  Gen.  Lord 
Roberts,  and  Lord  Dufferin,  of  course ;  but  it  is  a 
picturesque  surprise  to  find  that  General  Obrutscheff 
is  an  O'Brien,  General  Skalon  originated  in  the  Emer- 
ald Isle  as  a  Scallen,  and  the  gal  lent  Odontcheff  was  a 
veritable  O'Donnell. 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S  paper  in  the  January  3fo- 
Clure%  "  The  War  on  the  Sea  and  Its  Lessons," 
is  quoted  from  in  another  department  this  month. 

McClure'8  begins  with  a  graphic  account  by  Simon 
Lake  of  his  invention,  the  submarine  boat  Argonauty 
and  her  achievements.  He  says  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Argonaut  is  quite  a  small  vessel,  a 
crew  of  five  men  have  lived  aboard  her  during  an  ex- 
perimental cruise  extending  over  two  months,  during 
which  she  traveled  over  one  thousand  miles  under  her 
own  power,  partly  on  the  surface  and  partly  on  the  bot- 
tom. Mr.  Lake  says  that  this  extraordinary  boat  has 
proved  herself  perfectly  seaworthy.  She  is  so  small 
that  the  seas  wa.sh  clear  over  her  decks,  but  this  causes 
no  inconvenience  to  those  below.  Mr.  Lake  regards  the 
Argonaut  as  a  merely  experimental  craft,  and  he  in- 
tends to  complete  at  once  a  hundred-foot  boat  for  prac- 
tical work.  He  boasts  that  if  the  Argonaut  had  been 
at  Santiago  she  could  have  cleared  the  harbor  of  Span- 
ish mines  within  forty-eight  hours.  "Then  we  could 
have  crept  under  the  Spanish  fieet,  where  our  divers 
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would  have  stepped  out  and  deliberately  set  mines  or 
even  fastened  torpedoes  to  the  bottoms  of  the  ships." 

Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai  prints  a  chapter  of  stories  gath- 
ered from  tbe  field  of  battle  at  Santiago  under  the  head- 
ing "The  Day  of  Battle,"  which  which  will  form  part 
of  a  forthcoming  book,  "The  Fight  for  Santiago." 

There  are  stories  by  Hamlin  Garland  and  E.  Nesbit, 
and  a  further  installment  or  Mr.  Kipling's  '*  Stalky  & 
Co."  and  of  Ida  M.  TarbelPs  "The  Later  Life  of  Lin- 
coln." Mr.  F.  W.  Hughes  illustrates  in  maps  and  text 
the  expansion  of  the  United  States  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  and  the  gradual  encroachment  on  Spanish 
possessions  from  1764  on.  Mr.  Stephen  Crane  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  his  ride  "On  the  Engine  of  the 
Scotch  Express."  He  says  that  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  road-beds  of  English  railroads  are  at  present 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  American  road-beds,  the 
reason  being  of  course  clear,  in  that  the  Americans 
were  called  on  suddenly  to  build  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  railroad,  where  the  Ekiglish  slowly  built 
tens  upon  tens.  

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  January  Ladies^  Home  Journal  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Moffett,  the  well-known  interviewing  maga- 
zine writer,  gives  a  mbst  readable  account  of  the 
Viennese  music-teacher,  Leschetisky,  "The  Man  Who 
Taught  Paderewski."  He  says  that  Paderewski  took  a 
lesson  at  the  professor's  house  every  evening,  this  being  a 
mark  of  special  favor.  The^se  night  ly  lessons  lasted  one 
or  two  or  three  hours,  while  all  day  long  for  six  months 
Paderewski  worked  away  at  the  mechanics  of  piano- 
playing  and  exercises  specially  devised  for  him  by  this 
teacher.  The  young  Pole  had  no  special  influence  and 
very  little  money ;  it  was  his  exceptional  talent  that 
procured  him  these  favors  with  the  exacting  old  teach- 
er. Mr.  Moffett  tells  us  that  no  piano  student  is  refused 
by  the  g^reat  Leschetisky.  He  has  many  other  prepara- 
tory teachers,  usually  women,  his  former  pupils,  who 
teach  his  method,  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  have 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pupils  constantly 
studying  under  him,  although  a  small  number  of  these 
get  much  of  his  personal  instruction.  Five  hours  is  the 
maximum  of  daily  practice  allowed,  and  the  teacher 
advises  less  and  also  uses  many  unique  methods  of 
saving  the  muscles  fatigue.  Leschetisky  says  a  child 
with  a  serious  career  ahead  must  begin  piano  work  at 
not  later  than  six  and  must  be  a  finished  concert  per- 
former at  fifteen.  Mr.  Moffett  finds  out  that  a  young 
man  or  young  woman  would  scarcely  do  well  to  go  to 
Leschetisky  for  less  than  two  years  and  with  less  than 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  spend. 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan  tells  "What  it  Means  to  be 
a  Newspaper  Woman."  She  has  much  to  say  about  the 
hardships  and  disappointments  that  must  await  a  be- 
ginner, but  she  think.s  that  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the 
picture,  and  not  the  least  bright  side  is  the  salary  that 
a  woman  may  get  to.  "There  is  no  reason  why  her  in- 
come should  not  be  thirty-five  or  forty  dollars  a  week 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  After  she  has  worked  in 
New  York  five  years  she  should  be  earning  at  least  fifty 
dollars  a  week."  The  glittering  quality  of  this  state- 
ment is  somewhat  mitigated  by  Miss  Jordan's  addition- 
al assurance  that  the  average  newspaper  woman  breaks 
down  at  the  end  of  five  years'  work. 

An  editorial  in  this  number  deplores  "The  Rush  of 
American  Women,"  and  says  that  the  mothers  of  this 


country  are  coming  to  speak  of  the  work-basket,  the 
evening  lamp,  the  home  music,  and  the  evening  games, 
of  brothers  and  sisters  as  in  the  past,  almost  as  archaic 
curiosities.  The  editor  apparently  agrees  with  Mr.  Kip- 
ling when  he  said  that  "  the  Americans  are  still  camp- 
ing out."  

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  January  LippincotVs  publishes  as  its  complete 
novel  of  the  month  "  The  Mystery  of  Mr.  Cain," 
by  Lafayette  McLaws,  and  Charles  C.  Pinckney  recalls- 
"  The  Great  Debate  of  1883,"  when  Calhoun  and  Web- 
ster shone  in  Congress  with  such  brilliancy.  J.  L. 
Sprogle  gives  some  curious  reminiscences  in  "A  Reports- 
er's  Recollections,"  and  gives  the  palm  to  Chicago  re- 
porters for  enterprise  in  getting  the  news,  although  he 
qualifies  the  compliment  very  seriously  by  accusing  the 
"journalists"  of  that  city  of  absolute  unscrupuloua- 
ness  in  their  enterprise,  and  cites  chapter  and  verse  to* 
support  his  accusation.  Other  short  sketches  in  fiction 
and  essays  complete  the  number. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  January  Atlantic  Monthly  begins  with  a  very 
comprehensive  paper  by  President  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  entitled  "Destructive  and  Constructive  Energies 
of  Our  Government."  The  author  thinks  that  the  most 
important  general  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  late 
war  is  the  permanence  of  the  martial  virtues  in  a  people 
who  are  devoted  to  outdoor  sports,  and  who  are  still 
engaged  in  a  more  or  less  constant  battle  with  the 
forces  of  nature.  In  other  words,  he  thinks  we  need  no* 
professional  soldiery. 

"The  professional  soldier  may  be  softened  and  per- 
haps corrupted  by  a  long  period  of  peace  ;  for  in  peace- 
ful times  he  may  have  nothing  to  do,  or  at  least  his. 
occupation  may  be  so  slight  and  so  dull  as  not  to  keep 
his  physical  and  mental  powers  at  full  play ;  but  a  citi- 
zen soldiery,  when  free  from  the  horrible  activities  of 
war,  returns  promptly  to  the  labors  of  peace  and  escapes- 
the  dangers  to  which  a  professional  soldiery  is  exposed. 
It  is,  then,  the  regular  pursuits  and  habits  of  a  nation 
in  times  of  peace  which  prepare  it  for  success  In  war, 
and  not  the  virtues  bred  in  war  which  enable  it  to  en- 
dure peace." 

Dr.  Eliot  draws  other  deductions  from  the  experience 
of  last  summer,  and  then  goes  on  to  compare  varioua 
items  of  our  national  expenditure  for  constructive  pur- 
poses with  the  cost  of  our  battleships,  to  the  open  dis- 
advantage of  the  former.  His  argument  is,  however, 
rather  that  we  should  spend  more  on  preserving  the- 
forests  and  food  fishes  and  on  improving  our  harbors 
and  waterways  than  that  we  should  neglect  our  pre- 
paredness for  war. 

Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  in  his  article  entitled  "The 
Wild  Indian,"  shows  many  popular  ideas  of  the  red  man 
to  be  very  erroneous.  Mr.  Grinnell's  estimate  of  the 
natural  Indian  would  be  somewhere  between  the  Feni- 
more  Coo^r,  or  ideal  estimate,  and  the  opinion  that 
would  probably  come  from  a  Westerner  who  has  had 
experience  of  the  later  and  degenerate  phases  of  the  red 
man.  In  the  first  place,  he  tells  us  the  natural  Indian 
was  not  wholly  a  warrior ;  fighting  was  only  an  inci- 
dent, not  the  business,  of  his  life.  Mr.  Grinnell,  who  Id- 
as clever  and  careful  a  student  of  this  subject  as  Amer- 
ica has  produced,  gives  the  Indian  credit  for  various. 
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**  savage  virtues,  many  of  which  are  aduiirable,  among 
them  honesty,  bravery,  hospitality,  consideration  for 
their  neighbors,  family  aflfection,  and  fidelity— the 
keeping  of  pledged  faith  even  with  an  enemy.  These 
people  have  a  respect  for  their  promises  which  seems 
remarkable  to  a  white  man. 

*'  A  liar  is  regarded  with  contempt,  and  when  a  man 
has  once  been  detected  in  an  untruth  it  is  almost  imix)s- 
sible  for  him  to  regain  his  reputation.  Often  when  I 
ask  a  man  to  tell  me  a  sacred  story  he  sits  silent  for 
a  while  to  arrange  his  ideas.  Then  he  holds  his  palms 
up  toward  the  sun  and  pas.ses  them  over  his  head,  arms, 
and  body,  rubs  them  on  the  ground,  and  again  passes 
them  over  his  he;id,  arms,  and  body.  Then  he  prays : 
*0  Wise  One  above,  listen.  Earth,  listen.  All  you 
spiritual  powers,  listen.  Take  pity  on  me.  Help  me. 
1  am  going  to  talk  to  this  man.  I  am  going  to  tell  him 
a  ::tory  of  ancient  times,  of  the  things  which  used  to 
happen  a  long  time  ago.  Help  me  to  talk  straight  to 
him.  Watch  me  and  do  not  let  me  tell  a  lie.  Make  me 
tell  these  things  just  as  they  used  to  be.  Listen  care- 
fully and  make  me  tell  him  the  truth.'  "^ 

Prof.  Hugo  MUnskeberg  has  an  interesting  scientific 
essay  on  *'  Psychology  and  Mysticism  ; "  Norman  Hap- 
good  a  pleasant  essay  on  *'The  Actor  of  To-day  ;''  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps- Ward  contributes  an  im- 
passioned poem,  ^'Salutation  "  to  Nicholas  II.,  in  praise 
of  the  peace  manifesto. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  December  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  a  discussion  of  the 
Indian  problem  which  we  have  noticed  separately. 

This  number  of  the  N^^th  American  makes  a  re- 
markably strong  presentation  of  the  reasons  for  a 
reorganization  of  our  naval  personnel,  including  articles 
by  the  Hon.  Francis  H.  Wilson,  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Commodore  Philip,  representing  the  line, 
Commodore, Melville,  representing  the  engineers,  and 
the  Hon.  George  Edmund  Foss.  These  writers  are 
unanimous  in  advocating  the  prompt  passage  of  the 
bill  now  before  Congress,  which  not  only  provides  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  line  and  staff,  but  also  offers 
a  way  by  which  young  officers  of  merit  may  be  advanced 
to  command  rank  without  serving  a  lifetime  in  subor- 
dinate positions,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  case. 

Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty  writes  on  "  The  Scientific  Preven- 
tion of  Yellow  Fever."  The  methods  that  he  advocates 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  in  Havana  and  other 
Cuban  ports  are  direct  and  easily  understood.  First, 
get  rid  of  all  the  old  sewers  and  the  filthy  and  infected 
woodwork  of  the  docks.  Then  put  in  new  and  modern 
systems  of  sewerage,  pave  and  grade  the  streets,  clean 
and  disinfect  all  vaults  and  cesspools,  and  flush  the 
streets  with  water  at  frequent  intervals.  When  these 
things  are  done,  says  Dr.  Doty,  the  Cuban  towns  will 
cease  to  be  a  menace  to  this  country. 

Max  O'Rell  contributes  a  "  Study  in  Cheerfulness," 
in  which  he  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  French- 
man is  the  happiest  of  men  and  the  Englishman  and 
the  American  among  the  most  unhappy.  The  French- 
man, it  is  admitted,  is  badly  governed— "a  bad  poli- 
tician and  a  worse  republican  "—but  his  private  life, 
Max  O'Rell  thinks,  is  to  be  envied  by  most  European 
nations.    He  lives  well  and  thoroughly  enjoys  living. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  L.  James  eulogizes  the  services  of 
the  national  bank  examiners,  who  report  to  the  Comp- 


troller of  the  Currency  at  Washington.  Many  banks 
have  been  saved  from  disaster  and  their  depositors  from 
loss,  it  is  said,  by  the  shrewdness  and  energy  of  these 
officials. 

The  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor  severely  criticises  the  work 
of  the  American  peace  commissioners  at  Paris.  While 
he  believes  that  the  war  was  a  just  one  on  our  part  and 
inevitable,  and  while  he  also  believes  that  the  results  of 
it,  in  the  form  of  our  territorial  acquisitions,  are  *'the 
natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  our  expansion,  that 
is  moving  us  on  through  the  agency  of  immutable  laws 
beyond  our  comprehension  and  control,"  he  still  holds 
that  our  commissioners  did  wrong  in  refusing  to  as- 
sume at  least  a  part'of  the  Cuban  debt,  assuming  that 
the  sovereignty  of  Cuba,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
passes  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Stadden  presents  the  latest  aspectsof  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  project ;  Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath,  a  New- 
foundland journalist,  gives  the  Canadian  side  of  the  fish- 
eries question,  and  Lieut.  Winston  SpenceivChurchiU 
reviews  the  Fashoda  incident. 

In  *' Notes  and  Comments  "President  Roswell  Miller, 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  dis- 
cusses the  anti-pooling  decision ;  Lieut.  Clarence  Wie- 
ner shows  that  currency  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  per- 
mit the  local  'merchants  to  get  a  net  profit  as  high  as 
162>^  per  cent.;  and  Geraldine  Meyrick  writes  "Con- 
cerning Ethics  and  Etiquette.^' 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  froni  Pro- 
fessor McMaster's  exposition  of  the  problems  of 
annexation  and  universal  suffrage  in  the  December 
Forum,. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Denby  advocates  as  a  principle  our 
intervention  in  foreign  affairs  whenever  our  national 
interests  are  concerned ;  but  beyond  insisting  that 
Americans  abroad  should  always  be  under  the  fiag's 
protection,  he  does  not  make  it  very  clear  to  precisely 
what  kind  of  cases  in  international  law  this  principle 
of  intervention  should  be  extended. 

Chief  Geographer  Gannett,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  contributes  an  article  on  the  important 
subject  of  forest  fires.  It  is  shown  from  statistics  gath- 
ered in  the  past  that  an  area  of  more  than  ten  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  acres  of  forest  land  has  been  known 
to  be  burned  over  in  this  country  during  a  single  year. 
In  the  summer  of  1898  forest  fires  raged  over  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  causing  terrible  destruction.  There  were  also 
destructive  fires  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michi- 
gan, although  in  the  older  States  New  York's  example 
has  been  generally  followed  in  organizing  corps  of  fire 
wardens  and  taking  other  preventive  measures. 

Assistant  Postmaster-General  Heath  explains  his  po- 
sition on  the  enforcement  of  the  national  civil-service 
law,  giving  his  interpretation  of  President  Cleveland's 
famous  proclamation  warning  against  "obtrusive 
partisanship  "  and  "  pernicious  activity  "  on  the  part  of 
office-holders.     Mr.  Heath  frankly  says  : 

"  My  entire  thought  is  in  the  direction  of  encouraging 
the  manly,  proper,  intelligent,  and  honest  exercise  of 
political  freedom.  I  believe  that  letter-carriers  and 
post-office  clerks  will  be  better  carriers  and  better  clerks 
through  hearing  political  speeches,  by  attending  pri- 
maries and  conventions,  and  by  going  to  the  polls  and 
voting.    If  a  man  did  not  attend  church  nor  hear  a 
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sermon,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  saturated 
with  religious  thought.  How  can  a  man  be  intelligent 
•and  well  informed,  and  vote  as  a  citizen  who  would  do 
the  best  for  his  community  and  country,  if  he  hears  no 
speeches  and  never  discusses  political  questions  ?'' 

The  tone  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevens'  article  on  "  The  Rela- 
tion of  Japan  to  Other  Nations  ^  suggests  a  frank  and 
cordial  desire  on  Japan's  part  for  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  United  States,  especially  in  view  of  the 
new  position  assumed  by  this  Government  in  the  far 
East.  Mr.  Stevens  speaks  from  an  experience  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  the  closest  official  relations  with  the 
Japanese  Government. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce  University, 
gives  some  reasons  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cated negro  often  follows  menial  pursuits.  Although 
the  negro  is  at  a  manifest  disadvantage  in  attempting 
to  enter  the  professions,  Professor  Scarborough  does 
not  despair  of  his  future.  While  he  heartily  commends 
the  efforts  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  in  the  direction 
of  industrial  education,  he  still  insists  on  the  value  of 
higher  training. 

In  his  second  article  on  *'  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain" Dr.  Albert  von  Schftffle  advocates  the  "open- 
door"  policy  in  the  East  and  a  policy  of  "fair  trade" 
for  both  nations  throughout  their  colonial  possessions. 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Leupp  declares  that  the  recent  so- 
called  *' outbreak"  of  the  Pillager  Indians  in  Minnesota 
was  not  an  outbreak  in  any  fair  sense  of  the  term,  but 
an  attempt  of  a  mere  handful  of  Indians  to  resist,  on 
their  own  soil,  what  seemed  to  them  a  gross  aggression 
on  the  part  of  an  armed  force  of  whites.  It  was  the 
culm.ination  of  a  half  century  of  white  overreaching. 

Professor  Lombroso  finds  in  the  history  of  the  Vene- 
tian states  a  warning  lesson  for  our  own  republic.  The 
greatness  of  Venice  was  due  to  the  liberty  her  people 
enjoyed,  and  the  decline  of  that  liberty  was  brought 
about  chiefly  by  conquests  in  distant  lands.  "  Let  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,"  says  Lombroso,  "care- 
fully consider  the.se  facts  before  drinking  the  intoxicat- 
ing but  poisonous  cup  of  conquest." 

Representative  Babcock,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  writes  on  the  les- 
sons of  the  recent  elections ;  Truman  A.  De  Weese  on 
the  rewards  and  opportunities  of  journalism ;  David 
Willcox  on  "Recent  Construction  of  the  Federal  Anti- 
Trust  Act;"  and  Gustav  Kobb^  on  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  noticed  the  anonymous 
article  on  Emperor  William's  attitude  toward 
England  and  the  United  States  in  the  Contem/porary 
for  December. 

"  DOES  TRADE   FOLLOW  THE  FLAG  ? " 

Lord  Farrer  attempts  a  statistical  refutation  of  the 
cry  that  "  trade  follows  the  flag  " — so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  British  empire  is  concerned.  He  seems  to  prove  by 
his  figures  that  "the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  foreign  nations  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  countries  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag ;  that  this  proportion  has  been  substantially 
maintained  for  the  last  half  century — in  fact,  for  the 
whole  period  for  which  we  have  trustworthy  statis- 
tics ;  that .  it  has  remained  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  in  spite  of  changes  of  all  kinds ;  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  British  empire  ;  in  spite  of 
wars  and  alterations  of  boundaries  ;  in  spite  of  changes 


in  the  internal  policies  of  the  nations ;  in  spite  of  the 
partial  adoption,  and  in  spite  of  the  subsequent  relin- 
quishment by  other  nations,  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  And  in  the  very  peculiar  case  of  Egypt,  which, 
though  under  British  dominion,  is  not  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  the  flgures  above  given  show  that  the  exten- 
sion of  British  dominion,  whether  accompanied  or 
not  by  an  extension  of  British  trade,  has  not  involved 
a  greater  extension  of  Egypt's  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  than  of  Egypt's  trade  with  other  nations. 
In  short,  these  figures  prove  conclusively  that  exten- 
sion of  empire  is  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
there  is  some  fundamental  fallacy  in  the  doctrine,  so 
dear  to  jingoes  and  protectionists,  that  '  the  trade  fol- 
lows the  flag.'  ...  *  Trade,'  as  has  been  well  said,  *does 
not  follow  the  flag  ;  it  follows  the  price-list.' " 

Chief  among  the  corollaries  drawn  by  Lord  Farrer  is 
this— that  "  jealousy  of  the  extension  of  other  civilized 
nations  into  the  waste  places  of  the  world  is  altogether 
out  of  place  ...  if  we  could  be  satisfled  that  they 
would  adopt  the  policy  of  the  *  open  door '  we  should 
obtain  all  that  our  trade  requires."  This  should  be 
England's  attitude  to  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  in 
China  and  to  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines. 

"FROM  BREAKING  HEADS  TO  COUNTING  THEM." 

Mr.  E.  Jenks  lays  down  a  theory  of  "the  origin  of 
political  representation,"  in  which  fact  and  conjecture 
are  somewhat  indistinctly  mingled  : 

"  The  Roman  could  not  grasp  the  idea  of  {lolitical  rep- 
resentation. The  peoples  who  have  never  been  in  con- 
tact with  Rome— the  Slav  peoples,  for  example — cannot 
grfisp  it.  It  is  the  discovery  of  the  races  which  de- 
stroyed Roman  civilization,  and  yet  were  overcome  by 
it— the  conquerors  and  yet  the  children  of  Rome." 

The  idea  of  vicarious  liability — that  a  community,  or 
even  any  chance  member  of  it,  must  suffer  penalty  or 
make  payment  for  the  crime  of  any  other  of  its  members 
— is  common  to  primitive  peoples.  The  idea  of  agency 
is  a  device  of  the  Roman  law.  The  contact  of  these  two 
simpler  notions  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  political  repre- 
sentation. In  England  t^he  idea  of  agency  was  weak, 
and  the  strength  of  the  royal  power  would  not  brook 
mere  delegates.  It  insisted  on  representatives  "  having 
full  and  suflicient  power "  to  bind  by  their  action  the 
communities  they  represented.  Gradually  representa- 
tion became  not  an  infliction,  but  a  privilege,  a  fran- 
chise. Then  the  practical  question  arose  :  "  How  was  a 
community,  being  divided  in  opinion,  to  choose  its  rep- 
resentatives ?  Choose  it  must,  or  the  sheriff  would  set- 
tle the  difficulty  by  coming  to  the  shire  or  town  moot 
and  snapping  up  the  flrst  two  substantial  knights  or 
burgesses  on  whom  he  could  lay  hands." 

To  secure  the  unanimity  once  required,  as  even  now  in 
the  case  of  the  jury,  the  readiest  process  in  old  time  was 
to  wipe  out  one  or  other  disputing  party  in  a  regular 
fight.  The  survivors  were  then  unanimous.  Then  It 
was  thought  less  disastrous  simply  to  feign  the  battle, 
to  count  heads  on  both  sides  and  so  estimate  how  many 
the  survivors  would  likely  be.  So  came  in  the  rule  of 
the  majority.  So  arose  the  conception  of  numerical 
equality.  "  The  equality  of  man  is  not  the  cause,  but 
the  result,  of  the  theory  of  the  majority." 

FACTS  ABOUT  BALLOON  EXPERIENCE. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Bacon,  whose  skill  as  an  aeronaut 
seems  to  make  peculiarly  his  own  the  title  of  "sky- 
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pilot"  given  by  sailors  to  clergymen  indiscriminately, 
contributes  much  interesting  matter  about  '*  scientific 
ballooning."  He  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  "  the  great  atmos- 
pheric ocean,  its  tides,  its  streams  and  torrents,"  its 
layers  of  damp  and  dry  air.  He  states  that  "sounds 
heard  aloft  lose  reverberation.''  The  thunder  is  a  '^sin- 
gle bang."  The  report  of  a  gun  is  a  single  yelp.  The 
eye  gains  what  the  ear  loses  in  fullness  of  sensation : 

**  The  extraordinary  brilliance  and  steadiness  of  celes- 
tial objects  viewed  by  optical  aid  from  a  balloon  ten 
thousand  or  twelve  thousand  feet  above  sect-level  must 
be  seen  to  be  realized.  Indeed,  from  half  that  height 
the  full  moon,  regarded  through  an  ordinary  field-glass, 
becomes  an  object  intolerable  to  gaze  upon.  .  .  .  Much 
incongruity  is  found  in  the  experiences  of  different  indi- 
viduals. To  one,  on  ascending,  the  earth  will  seem  to. 
recede  from  beneath  and  hollow  itself  out,  as  it  were, 
into  a  basin  bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  To  another 
no  optical  illusion  is  noticeable,  and  the  earth,  from  all 
considerable  heights,  will  appear  only  as  a  dead  level. 
.  .  .  The  rawness  of  the  evening  is  absent  and  the  night 
grows  genial  instead  of  chill." 

MB.  WATTS-DUNTON'S  NOVEL. 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  dilates  on  the  significance  of 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  "Aylwin"  in  the  most  eulogistic 
vein  and  with  a  rare  profusion  of  sui>erlatives.  The 
novel  is  declared  to  be  a  concrete  expression  of  the  au- 
thor's criticism  of  life  and  literature  and  also  of  his 
theory  of  the  universe  : 

"  This  theory  I  will  venture  to  define  as  an  optimistic 
confronting  of  the  new  cosmogony  of  growth  on  which 
the  author  has  for  long  descanted.  ...  I  take  the  sig- 
nificance of  *  Aylwin'  to  be  this :  it  teaches  a  profound 
moral  lesson^  not  by  dictation,  but  by  dramatic  and 
pictorial  expression—the  lesson  that  the  heart  through 
suffering  sees  where  the  Intellect  is  blinded.  What 
makes  me  think  that  this  novel  will  be  read  when  many 
fine  novels  of  our  time  are  forgotten  is  that  next  century 
the  question  here  grappled  with  will  be  felt  so  vital  as 
to  swallow  up  all  other  questions.  It  is  the  question  of 
man's  soul,  the  question  between  materialists  and  spir- 
itualists, and  it  is  answered  in  *  Aylwin'  with  the  logic 
of  the  heart.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  religion — 
deep,  earnest  religion — is  the  mainspring  of  '  Ay  1  win.' " 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Capt.  G.  H.  Brethertx)n  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in 
Oilgit  near  the  Hindoo  Kush,  and  reports  that  '^  the  ex- 
tension of  British  influence  to  include  these  distant  re- 
gions has  been  productive  of  nothing  but  good  to  the 
people." 

Mr.  Edmund  Grosse,  in  his  paper  on  recent  literature 
in  France,  pays  his  tribute  to  Mallarm^,  and  remarks 
on  the  very  little  place  taken  by  poetry  or  history  or 
biography,  or  in  fact  any  serious  imaginative  or  phil- 
osophical works,  in  what  is  now  being  read  and  written 
In  Paris.  

the:  ninettt.enth  century. 

THE  articles  about  Egypt  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury for  December  claim  separate  notice. 

CREDIT  FOR  ENGLAND'S  RECENT  WARS. 

England's  two  latest  wars  come  up  for  a  study  in 
comparative  glory — if  the  phrase  may  be  tolerated— in 
two  articles.  Mr.  Ij.  Oppenheira,  newspaper  correspond- 
ent in  both  campaigns,  contrasts  the  Tirah  and  Khar- 


toum expeditions.  He  feels  that  interest  and  credit 
have  scarcely  been  fairly  apportioned.  He  points  out 
that  in  the  Soudan  the  fighting  lasted  only  two  and  & 
half  hours ;  in  Tirah  it  never  ceased  day  or  night  for 
two  and  a  half  months.  In  the  Soudan  every  prepara- 
tion could  be  made  and  was  made.  In  Tirah  everything 
had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  with  inferior  transport  and 
equipment.  The  great  waterway  of  the  Nile,  protected 
on  both  sides  by  the  desert  and  ascended  in  comfortable 
barges,  offered  access  which  was  ease  itself  compared 
with  the  Indian  hills,  and  the  march  over  the  fiat  desert 
was  play  to  the  mountaineering  scramble.  The  Khalifa 
came  on  in  the  open.  The  Af  ridi  mostly  couched  un- 
seen. The  frontier  army  had  the  infinitely  more  ardu- 
ous task. 

Major-Creneral  Maurice,  resenting  the  disparagement 
which  has  been  cast  upon  the  victory^  at  Omdurman, 
magnifies  the  perils  of  the  fight.  The  chief  danger  was 
a  night  attack.  To  avoid  this  the  Sirdar  hurried  on  his 
advance  by  five  days  that  he  might  have  the  help  of  the 
full  moon ;  but  even  so  there  were  dark  hours  before 
the  dawn,  which  might  have  enabled  the  Khalifa  to 
wipe  out  the  British  army.  This  deadly  peril  the  Sirdar 
only  averted  by  conveying  to  the  Khalifa  **  the  false 
impression "  that  the  British  designed  a  night  attack 
on  Omdurman. 

JOHN  BULL  A  DISOBLIGING   TRADESMAN. 

*'  Neglecting  Our  Customers  "  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
in  which  Miss  Agnes  Lambert  frames  an  indictment  of 
British  trade  methods.  Several  of  the  counts  have  an 
equally  valid  application  to  American  commercial 
methods.  She  lays  stress  on  the  British  indisposition 
to  oblige.  The  English  are  slow  to  humor  foreign 
whims,  to  provide  cheaper  goods,  to  translate  their 
catalogues  into  foreign  languages,  their  prices  and 
measures  into  foreign  equivalents,  to  pack  goods  care- 
fully, to  state  precisely  the  inclusive  terms  at  which 
goods  can  be  delivered,  t/O  send  English  agents  who 
know^the  language,  etc.  A  Naples  report  puts  a  diffi- 
culty which  individual  enterprise  cannot  of  itself  over- 
come: 

*^  It  does  seem  absurd  that  the  first  commercial  nation 
in  the  world  should  measure  their  horses  by  hands  and 
their  dogs  by  inches,  their  cloth  by  ells  and  their  calico 
by  yards  ;  that  such  impossible  numbers  should  come 
into  their  square  measure  as  80)^  and  4840  and  in  their 
measure  of  solidity  as  1728." 

ROMAN  VERSUS  ANGLICAN. 

"Does  the  Church  of  England  Teach  Anjrthing ? "  is 
the  provociitive  title  of  a  clever  piece  of  polemic  in  the 
Catholic  interest  by  W.  H.  Mallock.  He  at  first  essays 
to  find  the  common  denominator  of  Anglican  teachings 
broad,  low,  and  high ;  and  produces  a  necessarily  at- 
tenuated and  impalpable  series  of  propositions.  Then 
he  asks  Dean  Farrar,  whose  book  on  the  Bible  he  is  re- 
viewing, for  the  authority  with  which  this  teaching  is 
supposed  to  be  given,  and  with  which  the  Bible  itself 
has  its  varying  value  assigned  to  it.  He  finds  three  au- 
thorities given  by  the  dean — the  Catholic  creeds,  the  co- 
ordinate help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  "the  general  consensus  of  Christians."  This 
last  is  set  up  as  controlling  the  other  two,  and  Mr.  Mal- 
lock argues  that  this  "general  consensus"  without 
papal  infallibility  to  give  it  fixity  and  sure  development 
sinks  into  atomism  or  nothingness.    He  is  cruel  enough 
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to  say  *'  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  gaide 
to  Rome  than  this  treatise  of  Dean  Farrar." 

FRENCH  IMPRESSIONS  OF  OXFORD. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Woods  gives  a  sparkling  account  of  French 
views  of  Oxford.  She  quotes  *'  birds  of  passage  "  from 
France  first,  and  says  they  are  greatly  impressed  with 
the  dignity  of  her  palaces  and  the  almost  Hellenic  joy- 
ousness  of  her  outdoor  life,  but  are  perfectly  convinced 
that  of  education  there  is  none.  Yet  they  all  admire 
the  discipline  which  takes  the  place  of  the  unbounded 
freedom  of  the  continental  student.  Then  she  goes  on 
to  cite  the  opinions  of  M.  Jacques  Bardoux,  who  spent 
some  months  in  Oxford.  He  is  much  impressed  with 
the  space  and  beauty  of  the  students'  surroundings  and 
with  their  zest  for  athletics.  But  he  is  most  struck 
by  the  zeal  for  social  problems  and  social  settlements. 
He  does  not  think  highly  of  the  oratorical  power  of  the 
Union  or  the  professors.  Mrs.  Wood  suggests  a  revival 
of  the  old  intercommunion  between  foreign  and  Eng- 
lish universities. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Moulvie  Rafiilddin  Ahmad  pleads  the  cause  of 
the  proposed  Moslem  University  in  India,  which  he  pre- 
dicts will  bean  important  reinforcement  to  Moslem  loy- 
alty throughout  the  British  empire.  Francis  Count 
Litltzow  describes  the  national  revival  of  Bohemia,  which 
he  expects  will  again  become  a  Slav  country.  Mr.  J. 
Horace  Round  replies  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  criti- 
cisms of  microscopic  research,  and  declares'that  the  emi- 
nent positivist  is  but  fighting  phantoms  of  his  own 
creation.  Mrs.  Percy  Leake  describes  a  woridng  girls' 
lodging-house  and  gives  many  touching  glimpses  of  the 
humanizing  effect  of  the  matron's  common  sense  and 
sympathy.  

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

''r^HB  T}ec«niheT  Fortnightly  Review  is  an  admirable 
.  X  ■     number.    It  contains  many  articles  of  first-class 
importance,  several  of  which  have  been  quoted  else- 
where. 

THE  PROBABLE  UNIFIER  OF  THE  SERB  RACE. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bourchier  writes  from  personal  knowledge 
on  Montenegro  and  her  prince.  He  dismisses  the  idea 
6t  a  Balkan  league  as  impracticable  and  of  a  southern 
Slav  confederacy  as  a  chimera.  He  insists  that  "the 
first  aspiration  of  the  Serb  race  must  be  for  unity.  Once 
united  it  may  advance  to  the  falfiUmentof  its  mission." 
That  mission  he  takes  to  be  "  the  formation  of  a  compact 
homogeneous  state,  which  may  eventually  include  with- 
in its  borders  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
Serb  plerae  or  tribe."  This  would  involve  the  break-up 
of  the  Hapsburg  empire  and  the  disappearance  of  one  of 
the  rival  Serb  dynasties.  '^  This  much  at  least  is  cer- 
tain," says  Mr.  Bourchier  ;  *Mf  the  union  of  the  Serb 
race  is  to  take  place  in  our  time,  it  will  be  realized 
under  one  man — the  present  ruler  of  Montenegro." 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  EMPIRE. 

Miss  Ethel  R.  Faraday,  M.  A.,  presents  for  discussion 
''some  economic  aspects  of  the  imperial  idea."  The 
mercantile  system  was,  she  points  out,  *'  the  economic 
connterpart  of  the  new  monarchy  and  the  triumph  of 
the  national  idea.  Free  trade  and  laissez  faire  were 
doeely  connected  with  the  French  Revolution  and  sub- 
sequent liberalism.  Modern  economics  are  now  under 
the  influence  of  the  two  distinet  tendencies,  the  cosmo- 


politan and  the  nationalist,  and  tend  toward  a  blend  or 
compromise  of  these  antagonistic  principles.  "The 
ideal  of  imperial  administration  is  the  practical  expres- 
sion of  the  modem  economic  theories  of  relativity  and 
development,  and  in  fact  of  the  historical  method  gener- 
ally." The  British  empire  is  at  present  more  important 
as  an  economic  than  as  a  i)olitical  organization.  Flaws 
in  the  working  of  the  empire  as  an  economic  whole  are 
accidental,  not  inherent : 

*'  For  instance,  the  colonies  have  failed  to  afford  a  suf- 
ficient outlet  for  surplus  population :  they  want  only 
those  classes  of  emigrants  that  Great  Britain  is  least 
able  to  si>are,  such  as  skilled  artisans  and  domestic 
servants.  If  imperial  responsibilities  were  better  under- 
stood in  this  country,  the  present  system  of  popular 
education  might  be  exchanged  for  one  better  adapted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  economic  needs  of  the  empire. 
.  .  .  The  ultimate  decision  of  all  economic  questions  af- 
fecting the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
depends  on  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  imperial  pa- 
triotism." 

A  FRENCHMAN  ON  FRENCH  COLONIAL  IMPOTENCE. 

A  translation  is  given  of  M.  Gaston  Donnet's  article 
on  the  French  colonial  craze  which  appeared  in  the 
Revue  Bleue  for  September  24.  The  author  declares 
France  right  in  her  desire  to  possess  a  few  colonies,  but 
wrong  in  her  exaggerations  of  that  desire  which  threat- 
ens to  become  a  chronic  mania.  England  he  depicts  as 
an  overweighted  Hercules,  **  weighted  down  by  her 
plethora  of  health  and  riches  .  .  .  absorbed  and  para- 
lyzed by  India,  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Transvaal," 
unable  to  maintain  order  in  all  parts  of  her  empire,  and 
defenseless  in  a  big  colonial  war.  Of  his  own  country 
he  says : 

"In  plain  speaking,  we  desire  to  annex  a  good  half  of 
the  African  continent ;  truly  an  ambitious  scheme,  and 
one  into  whose  possible  results,  if*  effected,  we  have  a 
right  to  inquire.  .  .  .  Dare  I  venture  to  assert  that  in 
colonial  matters  we  are  merely  amateurs,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  incorrigible  Utopians  ?  .  .  .  We  collect 
colonies  as  connoisseurs  collect  brio^hrac  or  tapes- 
try 1" 

National  vanity  this  unsparing  critic  alleges  to  be  the 
only  reason  for  this  impotent  mania.  Of  recent  events 
he  says : 

"We  know  that  the  country  desires  no  further  ex- 
peditions or  conquests,  and  we  dare  not  oppose  her 
wish  ;  still  we  hanker  after  part  of  the  Nile  in  imitation 
of  our  great  English  neighbors.  Accordingly,  under 
pretext '  of  making  sure  of  our  posts  in  the  Congo  re- 
gion, established  and  organized  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor,'  we  send  out  Captain  Marchand  with  direc- 
tions to  reach  Fashoda ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  he  is  given  a  couple  of  battalions  of  Havassas 
and  Gabonais,  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  con- 
sidered an  army,  but  too  numerous  to  constitute  a 
peaceful  caravan." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

•*The  Centenary  of  Lithography"  is  the  title  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell.  The  invention  of  the 
art  dates  from  1796.  It  is  another  of  the  arts  which  we 
owe  to  the  ingenuity  of  poverty. 

The  unpublished  portion  of  the  Bishop  of  Killa1a*s 
diary  during  the  siege  of  Killala  in  1796  is  given  to  the 
world  by  a  descendant  of  the  bishop,  St.  George  Stock. 
The  bishop  bore  witness  that  the  Irish  rebellion  was 
"  the  offspring  of  poverty  and  opportunity." 
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Mr.  Andrew  Lang  chats  at  length,  amiably  and 
critically,  about  Charles  Dickens  and  his  works.  Mr. 
Herbert  Bentwich  describes  the  progress  of  Zionism, 
and  asks  whether  the  Zionists  are  not  to  be  **  our  new 
Maccab»ans."  *'A  Student  in  Vedanta"  inveighs 
against  Dr.  Crozier's  alleged  disparagement  of  that 
venerable  system,  and  expounds  the  difference  between 
the  nameless  self  which  the  Yedanta  extols  and  the 
I)etty  self  with  which  Dr.  Crozier  is  said  to  confound  it. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  December  number  of  the  National  Review 
presents  an  admirable  survey  of  the  life  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  Lord  Northbrook's  defense  of 
the  gold  standard  in  India,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid*8 
ethical  estimate  of  the  Chinese  situation,  and  Mr.  Cony- 
beare's  theory  of  Henry's  complicity  in  Esterhazy's 
treason  have  received  special  notice. 

LORD  LISTER  AND  THE  TORTURE  OF  BRUTES. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge  challenges  Lord  Lister's 
"anodyne  to  public  conscience  "—his  statement  that 
as  vivlsectors  now  resort  to  anesthetics,  the  actual  pain 
caused  is  '*  commonly  of  the  most  trifling  description.'* 
He  quotes  from  the  testimony  of  vivisectors  themselves, 
published  in  medical  journals,  to  the  effect  that  "chloro- 
form should  not  be  administered  during  the  periods  of 
observation."    Mr.  Coleridge  says  : 

*'We  have  their  own  word  for  it  that  before  they 
could  begin  their  *  observations '  the  effect  of  the  chloro- 
form mujt  be  allowed  to  pass  off,  and  the  animal  must 
have  nothing  better  to  alleviate  its  agony  as  it  lies  with 
its  throat  cut  and  its  bowels  laid  open  than  morphia. 
.  .  .  Claude  Bernard,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  the  subject,  has  laid  it  down  .that  under  morphia 
*the  animal  remains  sensitive  ...  he  feels  the  pain, 
but  has  lost  the  idea  of  self-defense.'" 

In  another  case  "curare,  however,  was  used,  which, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  renders  the  animal  unable  to 
move,  but  leaves  its  sensation  intact.  Tennyson  called 
it  *  the  hellish  oorali.^ "  Mr.  Coleridge  calls  on  Lord 
Lister  to  modify  or  withdraw  his  statement. 

MORAL  OF  THE  HOOLEY  DISCLOSURES. 

Mr.  H.  E.  M.  Stutfleld  gives  "a  city  view"  of  "the 
company  scandal."  He  denounces  "  the  world  of  com- 
pany promotion  and  trustmongering  finance"  as  "a 
disgusting  center  of  corruption  "  and  "  a  standing  men- 
ace to  commercial  stability,  as  well  as  morality."  The 
Hooley  scandals  "  are  quite  trifling  compared  with  the 
iniquities  of  the  trustee  and  executor  group  of  trust 
companies  which  were  so  carefully  hushed  up  five  or 
six  years  ago  owing  to  the  number  of  eminent  persons 
Involved."  Above  all  things,  "  your  company  promoter 
loves  to  pose  as  a  patron  of  religion."  He  supplies  "an 
evidence  of  social  rottenness"  which  "revolutionary 
agitators "  will  turn  to  account.  As  practicable  but 
improbable  remedies  the  writer  suggests  : 

"Public  opinion,  as  Lord  Russell  reminds  us,  must 
be  roused.  For  this  purpose  the  subject  must  be  ven- 
tilated in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.  The  powerful 
interests  opposed  to  reform  must  be  fought  with  deter- 
mination. The  stock  exchange  must  alter  its  pro- 
cedure; the  Companies'  acts  neod  revising— with  dis- 
cretion, lest  honest  enterprise  be  shackled.  Most 
Important  of  all,  the  criminal  law  should  be  strength- 
ened, so  that  the  baser  sort  of  company-mongers,  who 


now  too  often  enjoy  seats  in  Parliament  or  lucrative 
posts,  may  obtain  entertainment  more  in  accordance 
with  their  deserts  at  her  majesty's  expense.  Men  who 
become  involved  in  shady  flnance  should  be  socially 
ostracized." 

KRUOBRISM  INEVITABLY  EVANESCENT. 

"A  Recent  Glimpse  of  South  Africa,"  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  gives  a  cheery  picture  of  Bula- 
wayo.  "  Villa  residences,  well  built  and  neatly  planted, 
have  already  sprung  up  round  the  town,  while  shojis  of 
all  sorts  meet  the  wants  and  even  the  whims  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  men  and  also  the  few  women  are  full 
of  energy,  hope,  and  confidence."  Of  the  Transvaal 
autocrat  he  says : 

"  He  occupies  a  very  special  position  ;  he  is  the  Grand 
Old  Man  of  south  Africa.  He  has  won  his  great  influ- 
ence by  very  dexterous  management,  aided  by  marvel- 
ous good  luck  and  by  the  numerous  mistakes  of  hia 
opponents.  There  are  many  of  his  race  both  in  the 
Transvaal  and  in  the  rest  of  south  Africa  who  would 
support  him  and  resent  any  interference  with  him  even 
though  they  acknowledge  that  he  is  bigoted  and  wrong. 
It  will  not  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  any  successor.  He 
will  have  to  stand  on  his  merits  and  the  strength  of  hia 
case,  not  merely  on  slowly  acquired  prestige.  To  wait, 
therefore,  patiently  until  another  man  steps  into  the 
presidential  chair  is  all  that  a  wise  man  can  counsel  for 
the  present.  That  time  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  far  distant" 

BEAUTY  A  NECESSITY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Catherine  Dodd  furnishes  an  interesting  study 
of  town  and  country  children,  and  shows  how  painfully 
little  acquaintance  English  "board-school "  children  in 
the  towns  have  with  natural  objects.  With  much  force 
she  insists  that "  the  great  problem  for  the  town  schools 
to  solve  is  how  to  surround  the  child  with  beautiful 
things,  in  order  to  compensate,  in  some  measure,  for  his 
loss  of  the  flrst-hand  acquaintance  with  nature.  .  .  . 
The  school  which  aims  at  developing  the  whole  nature 
of  the  child  must  appeal  to  his  sense  of  beauty.  The 
interior  of  the  building  should  be  beautiful,  the  color- 
ing harmonious,  the  pictures  good,  and  the  flowers  care- 
fully tended.  No  inharmonious  details,  such  as  untidy 
maps  hanging  on  the  walls  or  bad  and  crude  pictures, 
should  be  permitted  to  pervert  the  child's  taste.  The 
school  music  should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  the  songs 
simple.  .  .  .  The  literature  and  poetry  should  be  of  the 
best.  Above  all,  regular  excursions  into  the  country 
all  through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  should 
be  a  part  of  the  ordinary  instruction  in  every  town 
school."  

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  first  paper  in  the  December  Westmiiiater,  on 
the  need  of  a  leader  for  the  British  democracy,  is 
unsigned.    The  writei  says  : 

"We  have  a  decaying  body  of  legitimate  Conserv- 
atives, represented  by  Lord  Salisbury.  We  have  a  small 
but  vigorous  body  of  commercial  imperialists,  repre- 
sented equally  well  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Lord  Rose- 
bery.  And  we  have  a  great,  perplexed,  silent  democratic 
mass,  represented  by  absolutely  no  one,  inspired  chiefly 
by  negative  convictions,  undecided  as  to  what  means  to 
adopt  for  the  advancement  of  its  own  interests,  feeling 
confidence  in  none  of  the  political  leaders  at  present 
above  the  horizon,  and  half  doubting  whether  it  is  not 
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fated  to  be  practically  thrust  back  again  into  that  un- 
represented condition  which  existed  before  the  first 
reform  act." 

AN  UNBIVALED  OPPORTUNITY. 

Here,  urges  the  writer,  is  an  unrivaled  opportunity 
for  a  popular  leader  to  make  himself  effective.  Sincere 
convictions,  moral  courage,  and  the  power  of  putting 
the  position  plainly  and  picturesquely  are  needed  : 

*^The  flnancialists,  no  matter  what  their  professed 
piolitical  creed,  will  have  none  of  him;  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  will  cast  him  out  of  their  synagogue. 
Nevertheless,  be  this  as  it  may,  his  action,  if  he  but  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  speaking  plainly  and  to  the  point, 
if  he  took  care  to  rely  upon  principles  rather  than  upon 
forms,  would  produce  an  effect  which,  however  slight 
it  might  seem  at  the  l^eginning,  would  quickly  sprtB&d 
like  a  leaven  through  the  whole  democratic  mass." 

The  i)aper  concludes  with  a  suggestion  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  may  read  with  interest  or  amuse- 
ment: 

"  Is  such  a  leader  to  be  found  ?  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  answer  this  question  with  certainty.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  this :  There  is  something,  there  is  much,  in 
thf  influence  of  a  great  name  ;  and  if  the  present  own- 
er— in  a  parliamentary  sense — of  a  great  name  could 
make  up  his  mind  that  when  a  great  cause  is  concerned 
youth  is  no  disability,  and  could  also  make  up  his  mind 
to  display  the  moral  courage  which  should  be  a  rich 
part  of  his  inlieritance,  he  might  live  to  find  his  reward 
in  a  national  reputation  second  only  to  that  of  his 
father." 

THE  MUNICIPALIZATION  OF  BANKING. 

A  **  banking  revolution  "  is,  according  to  Mr.  Robert 
Ewen,  now  in  process  in  England.  The  amalgamation 
of  the  City  Bank  of  London  and  the  Liondon  and  Mid- 
land Bank  of  Birmingham  is  hailed  as  a  sign  of  less 
contracted  methods  in  banking.  The  large  extent  to 
which  bank  checks  have  become  the  currency  of  the 
country  is  made  the  basis  of  a  demand  for  giving  other 
banks  and  the  treasury  itself  the  right  to  issue  notes 
for  ten  shillings,  a  pound,  and  upward.  A  mutual 
banking  system  is  also  suggested.  But  of  all  the  facts 
mentioned,  none  savors  more  of  revolution  than  this  : 

"  There  is  a  most  extraordinary  new  system  of  bank- 
ing going  to  be  started  in  Glasgow  by  the  municipality 
of  the  'second  city'  in  the  empire,  which  may  probably 
set  an  example  to  other  cities  and  towns  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  banking  to  benefit  the  communities.  The 
finance  committee  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  have 
resolved  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
for  borrowing  and  lending  money  and  for  issuing  of 
notes  payable  on  demand  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
£500,000,  upon  the  security  of  the  corporation  property  ; 
and  to  apply  immediately  to  Parliament  for  powers  to 
do  so." 

FOREIGN  VERSUS  COLONIAL  TRADE. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Herzfeld  writes  on  England's  "falling 
trade "  and  bewails  the  chase  after  new  markets.  He 
says : 

'*  The  amount  of  goods  sent  to  all  British  possessions 
is  given  at  about  £85,000,000,  of  which  Canada  takes 
about  £9,000,000.  Reckon  the  cost  of  maintaining  that 
trade,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  a  startling  result.  .  .  . 
Altogether  Europe  takes  from  us  £126,000,000  and  the 
United  States  takes  £40,000,000  worth  of  our  goods  out 
of  a  total  export  of  £270,000,000— that  is,  about  two- 
thirds— and  ail  this  without  a  penny  of  expense  to  the 


country  at  large  exclusive  of  the  consular  service.  The 
above  in  itself  shows  that  it  would  pay  us  much  better 
to  cultivate  trade  with  Europe  and  the  States  than 
rushing  about  the  new  markets  which  have  first  to  be 
created." 

He  pleads  for  the  creation  of  a  home  market  by  plant- 
ing some  eleven  millions  of  the  population  in  the 
country. 

ANGLO-FRENCH  COOPERATION  ON  THE  NILE. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Edwards,  F.R.G.S.,  tells  the  story,  "How 
the  Soudan  was  Conquered,"  and  has  the  temerity  to 
close  with  this  suggestion : 

"  Is  there  not  some  way  of  meeting  French  suscepti- 
bilities and  enlisting  their  cooperation  and  Interest  in 
the  civilization  of  this  great  region  ?  If  only  the  expe- 
ditions which  France  has  dispatched— not  with  friendly 
motives,  it  is  true — to  the  upper  Nile  could  be  made  the 
means  of  some  united  policy,  the  gain  to  both  countries, 
and  to  European  peace  would  be  incalculable.  Is  such 
a  ra'pproch&ment  beyond  the  bounds  of  practical  poli- 
tics?" 

THE  TRUE  OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

"  A  Plea  for  a  Free  Church  of  England  "  is  advanced 
by  Mr.  Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby,  who  draws  a  strong  con- 
trast between  primitive  Christianity  and  the  same  "as 
by  law  established."  He  quotes  a  good  saying  from 
Cardinal  Newman  : 

''The  bishops  think  too  much  how  to  keep  their 
Church  together,  as  if  that  were  the  main  thing— that 
their  establishment  should  continue.  Let  them  first 
think  how  to  bring  God's  kingdom  to  this  earth,  and 
the  Church  will  very  easily  take  care  of  itself." 


BLACKWOOD. 

ii  T)LACKWOOD"  for  December  opens  with  a  pa- 
X)    per   by  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  H.  Brackenbury  on 
Stonewall  Jackson,  from  which  we  have  quoted  else- 
where. 

Capt.  Arthur  Lawley  recounts  his  journey  from  Bul- 
awayo  to  the  Victoria  Falls  on  a  visit  to  King  Lewanikal 

The  controversy  on  ritualism  has  suggested  a  paper 
on  the  primitive  Church  which  winds  up  with  the 
alarming  suggestion  that  as  "  the  Church  of  England 
got  on  without  bishops  once  for  a  generation,"  so  it 
might'again.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  peace  be- 
cause it  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  laity.  *  ^Protestant- 
ism is  the  nearest  known  approach  to  the  primitive 
Church." 

Prof.  Max  Mttller  tells  of  the  newly  discovered  birth- 
place of  Buddha  at  Kapalivastu,  in  the  Basti  district  of 
the  Northwest  Provinces. 

"  The  Looker-on  "  regrets  Lord  Salisbury's  cold  douche 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  ardor  of  the  British  peo- 
ple longing  for  a  protectorate  over  Eg^ypt.  He  con- 
siders that  the  country  by  its  resolute  unanimity  over 
the  Fashoda  question  resuscitated  British  diplomacy, 
previously  impotent  and  dead.  As  in  forcing  on  the 
expansion  of  the  navy  eleven  years  ago,  so  now  ;  it  was 
the  nation  that  spoke,  and  the  government  and  oppo- 
sition followed. 

''The  Looker-on"  is  also  impressed  with  the  fight- 
ing strength  of  the  United  States.  He  says  that  this 
"new  empire,"  though  launched  only  yesterday  and  as 
y^.  imperfectly  equipped  and  much  hampered,  is  so 
soon  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  nations  in  the 
world  that  '*  no  great  country  can  settle  its  plans  to-day 
without  regavQ  to  the  august  intruder." 
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CORNHILL. 

THERE  is  much  readable  matter  in  the  December 
Comhilly  though  little  that  demands  special  and 
!separate  notice.  Mr.  Fitchett  enters  under  his  "Fights 
for  the  Flag'^  the  story  of  Florence  Nightingale.  We 
have  quoted  from  his  article  in  another  place. 

The  Bishop  of  London  discourses  wisely  and  warily 
on  '*  heroes."  He  urges  that  in  selecting  a  hero  we 
should  be  sure  he  worked  for  principles  that  are  fruit- 
ful and  should  be  an  inspirer  of  our  own  action.  He 
objects  to  the  acquisition  of  great  territory  being  used 
to  condone  bloodshed  and  falsehood.  He  notices  with 
pleasure  that  public  men  in  England,  when  they  are 
compelled  to  act  or  speak  on  a  lower  level  than  they 
wish,  do  it  badly. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Cornish  gives  much  information  on  "  Lon- 
don's Store  of  Furs"  and  where  they  come  from.  It 
appears  that  London  and  Peking  are  the  two  great 
treasure-houses  of  fur.  Li  Hung  Chang's  samples  of 
Chinese  furs  sent  last  winter  showed  that  as  furriers 
the  Chinese  are  unequaled  in  the  world.  "  Monkey  is 
the  only  costume  fur  which  comes  from  a  hot  climate — 
namely,  west  Africa." 

**  Significant  Acts  of  Parliament "  is  the  title  g^ven 
by  H.  T.  S.  Forbes  to  a  collection  of  legislative  hric-dr 
brac.  An  act  of  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.  bears 
witness  to  the  custom  of  payment  of  members  by  de- 
creeing that  absentees  from  Parliament  should  forfeit 
their  wages. 

Ernesto.  Henham  gathers  together  sundry  "Humors 
of  Si)eech  and  Pen,"  chiefly  consisting  of  verbal  or 
clerical  slips.  Mr.  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher  supplies  **A 
Study  in  Imposture."  The  hero  is  a  Frenchman  born 
nbout  1680,  named  George  Psalmanazar,  whose  fraudu- 
lent account  of  himself  as  a  native  of  Formosa  and  of 
the  Formosans  made  him  a  lion  of  London  in  1704. 
This  man,  too,  was  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  Bishop  Burnet's  skepticism  to  shame. 
In  the  end  the  impostor  was  converted  by  reading 
Law's  *'  Serious  Call,"  and  won  from  Dr.  Johnson  warm 
commendation  for  his  piety. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  contents  of  the  October  number  of  the  OtLar- 
terly  supply  an  excellent  and  varied  mental 
meal.  Science,  art,  history,  biography,  politics,  sport, 
tiction,  and  religion  are  all  well  represented. 

WHAT  BURNE-JONES  HAS  DONE  FOR  US. 

Of  the  few  papers  not  already  noticed  elsewhere  may 
be  put  first  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  late  Sir  E.  Burne- 
Jones.  His  own  saying  of  himself  is  indorsed,  that  **  he 
was  a  painter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  born  out  of 
due  time."  *'  Not  Birmingham,  but  Ajssisi  was  his  true 
birth-place."    The  reviewer  concludes  : 

*'  The  fame  of  Bume-Jones  will  grow  and  the  value  of 
his  work  increase,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  the 
coming  years.  His  art  will  be  reckoned  among  the 
forces  that  have  helped  to  regenerate  the  world  in  these 
latter  days,  and,  with  the  music  of  Wagner,  the  poetry 
of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  the  painting  of  Watts 
and  Rossetti,  will  be  recognized  as  forming  part  of  a 
movement  which  is  the  natural  reaction  from  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  present  century  and  the  rationalism  of 
the  last.  The  artist,  as  Plato  told  us  long  ago,  has 
many  functions.  But  among  them  all  none  assuredly 
is  greater  than  the  mission  which  he  has  received  from 


Heaven  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  a  world  that  is  out  of 
sight  and  to  show  how  the  troubled  waves  of  human 
life  may  dimly  reflect  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  God. 
This  Burne-Jones  has  done  for  us.  This  has  been  the 
master-passion  of  his  life,  this  the  gleam  which  he  has 
followed  along  earth's  dark  and  perilous  ways." 

PATRON  OF  LETTERS— OLD  STYLE  AND  NEW. 

**The  Last  of  the  Patrons"  is  the  title  given  to  a 
paper  on  the  first  Lord  Lytton.  The  cheap  newspaper 
killed  the  old  order  of  literary  patronage  : 

**■  The  effects  of  journalism  on  literature  may  be  open 
to  criticism.  But  it  is  the  periodical  and,  in  these  later 
days,  the  newspaper  press  which  have  made  letters  a 
self-respecting  and  self-supporting  profession.  To  those 
who  belong  to  that  profession  the  only  patron  possible 
is  the  public  for  which  they  write.  Socially,  the  func- 
tions of  the  patron  have  been  in  no  small  degree 
usurped  by  the  club.  The  men  who  once  made  a  show 
of  playing  the  Maecenas  to  the  wielders  of  the  pen  are 
now  not  the  hosts,  but  the  guests,  of  the  industrious  lit- 
erary workers  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Yet  in  a  more  subtle 
form,  and  with  the  parts  reversed,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  signs  that  the  hard-won  independence  of 
authors  is  menaced  by  the  old  danger,  and  that  su^ 
servience  to  the  patron  is  exchanged  for  subservience 
to  journalists  who  stand  between  the  author  and  the 
public." 

WAS  ROUSSEAU  MAD? 

The  story  of  Rousseau  in  England  is  reviewed  by  a 
writer  who  pleads  in  defense  of  his  eccentricities — to 
use  no  harsher  terms— then  and  later,  "  not  guilty  on 
grounds  of  insanity."  The  world,  he  holds,  *'owes  too 
much  to  Rousseau  to  do  him  injustice,"  and  it  is  a  gi*ave 
injustice,  he  argues,  not  to  recognize  that  the  later 
Rousseau  was  insane  : 

"  It  would  seem  that  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  on 
English  soil  the  Nemesis  which  seldom  fails  in  the  long 
run  to  attend  the  profiigate,  subjection  of  the  reasons^ 
ble  to  the  emotional  nature,  began  to  pursue  its  disas- 
trous course.  The  generous  enthusiast  of  ^Emilius' 
and  the  '  Social  Contract,'  the  vigorous  and  masculine 
controversialist  of  the  'Letter  to  Beaumont'  and  the 
'  Letters  from  the  Mountain,'  disappears  in  a  morbid, 
hysterical,  and  sentimental  egotist,  and  indeed  in  some- 
thing worse,  in  one  of  the  most  pitiable  illustrations  of 
the  Aristotelian  'A colast'  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
men  of  genius." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  high  qualities  and  terrible  sufferings  of  the  loyal- 
ists of  the  American  Revolution  are  sympathetically 
recalled.  They  numbered  one-third  of  the  population 
of  the  revolted  colonies,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand migrated  to  Canada.  Their  descendants  probably 
number  one-seventh  of  the  present  population  of  the 
Dominion — ^about  the  same  proportion  as  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  in  the  United  States.  The  auto- 
biography of  Joseph  Arch  is  reviewed  by  some  one 
whose  chief  concern  is  to  oppose  its  criticisms  of  the 
Church  of  England  clergy.  A  very  interesting  study 
of  "  Boccaccio  as  a  Quarry"  shows  how  Chaucer,  Less^ 
ing  in  his  "Nathan  der  Weise,"  Shakespeare  in  his 
"  Cyrabeline "  and  other  plays,  Keats  in  his  "  Pot  of 
Basil,"  Tennyson  in  his  *'  Falcon"  and  "Lover's  Tale," 
and  a  string  of  Italian  novelists  have  borrowed  their 
stories  from  the  "  Decameron."  A  paper  on  "  The  Set- 
ting of  a  Oreek  Play"  argues  that  *'the  conditions  of 
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the  Greek  stage  far  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  the 
modern  opera  than  those  of  the  modem  drama,"  the 
essential  thing  being  to  hear  distinctly. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  much  good  reading  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh,  The  most  important 
articles  have  already  claimed  treatment  on  other  pages. 
**  The  Memoirs  of  Henry  Reeve,'*  who  was  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  for  forty  years,  beginning  in  1855,  naturally 
receive  prominent  notice.  Other  biographical  articles 
are  those  of  "The  Carlisle  Papers"  and  of  "George 
Savile,  Lord  Halifax." 

THE  INDIAN  CURRENCY.  • 

A  writer  on  the  Indian  gold  standard  is  distinctly 
hopeful.  He  declares  that  the  lowness  of  the  value  of 
the  rupee  and  the  unsteadiness  of  the  rupee  appear  to 
be  gradually  removing  themselves.  "If  this  con- 
tinues," he  says,  "the  question  will  settle  itself  and 
gold  will  flow  in  automatically."  The  delay  in  estab- 
lishing a  gold  standard  is,  he  maintains,  due  largely  to 
the  absorptive  needs  of  the  great  banks  : 

"  During  the  seven  years  from  1890  to  1897  the  world's 
output  of  gold  has  been  £257,000,000,  and  of  this  amount 
no  less  than  £157,000,000  went  into  the  banks  of  Europe, 
especially  those  of  France  and  Russia.  But  this  ab- 
sorption is  not  likely  to  last,  and  the  output  of  gold  is 
increasing  so  enormously  that  there  is  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate any  difRculty  arising  from  scarcity  of  gold  in 
the  establishment  of  any  gold  standard." 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THACKERAY. 

A  writer  on  Thackeray  holds  that  "Vanity  Fair" 
touches  the  climax  of  his  peculiar  genius,  while  "Es- 
mond "  shows  the  gathered  strength  and  maturity  of 
his  literary  power,  and  has  won  for  him  an  eminent 
place  among  historical  novelists  : 

"One  may  observe  with  astonishment  that  the  youth- 
ful writer  who  delighted  in  suburban  chronicles,  in 
mean  lives  and  paltry  incidents,  has  risen  by  middle 
age  to  the  rank  of  an  illustrious  painter  on  the  broad 
canvas  of  history.  The  annals  of  literature  contain 
few,  if  any,  other  examples  of  so  remarkable  a  trans- 
formation." 

MUSIC  AND  THE  OTHER  ARTS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  a  review  of 
Frazer's  "Pausanias"  is  contained  in  a  foot-note.  Re- 
marking that  it  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  this  age  of  scien- 
tific progress  that  it  should  mark  a  stagnation  in  the 
fl.ue  arts,  the  reviewer  adds  : 

"  The  singular  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  case 
of  music,  in  which  the  treatment  of  voices  has  indeed 
made  no  progress  since  Handel  and  Mozart ;  but  that 
of  instruments  may  be  called  the  artistic  revelation  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  history  of  this  art  seems 
to  follow  laws  wholly  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
sister  arts.  When  architecture  and  printing  began  to 
decay  in  England,  music  began  to  grow.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Greeks,  so  great  in  other 
fine  arts,  were  very  far  behind  in  music,  and  such  is  the 
case  at  present  with  the  Japanese,  the  most  artistic  of 
modern  people." 


THE  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  fairly  up  to  its 
usual  level  in  point  of  interest. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  the  first  October  number  M.  Fouill^e  contributes 
a  long  paper  on  "Individualism  and  the  Social  Feeling 
in  England."  It  is  an  exceedingly  sympathetic  review 
of  England's  national  characteristics,  and  the  writer  is 
more  blind  to  British  faults  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  is  natural  for  a  Frenchman  to  be  struck  by 
the  orderly  political  development  ol  Great  Britain  as 
well  as  by  her  remarkable  success  as  a  colonial  power  ; 
but  he  holds  that  the  attempt  to  transplant  British  in- 
stitutions to  other  countries  is  foredoomed  to  failure, 
like  the  pathetic  attempts  of  children  to  plant  in  their 
gardens  most  beautiful  flowers  which  unfortunately 
lack  roots. 

CARICATURE. 

M.  de  la  Sizeranne  has  a  most  learned  article  on 
"Caricature"  and  its  various  forms  in  different  coun- 
tries. It  is  evident  that  the  caricaturist  is  armed  with 
A  weapon  even  more  powerful  than  the  pen,  because  he 
can  more  readily  make  his  thought  plain  to  the  multi- 
tude as  it  were  in  a  lightning  flash,  and  that  even  to 
many  people  whose  ignorance  is  proof  against  all  ef- 
forts of  writer  or  speaker.  Another  valuable  function 
performed  by  caricature  is  to  personify  to  the  multi- 
tude such  abstract  and  impersonal  things  as  law,  con- 
stitution, or  a  responsibility. 


INTERNATIONAL  DISARMAMENT. 

M.  Desjardins,  the  great  authority  on  international 
law,  writes  upon  the  Czar's  Eirenikon  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  special  subject.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine, 
as  M.  Desjardins  says,  that  the  representatives  of  all 
the  powers,  coming  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
should  exchange  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  famous 
circular  without  obtaining  any  useful  result  at  all.  M. 
Desjardins  naturally  flnds  most  hope  in  the  develop- 
ment of  international  arbitration,  and  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  .powers  do  not  succeed  in  draw- 
ing up  a  code  of  disarmament,  they  might  at  any  rate 
be  able  to  write  the  preface. 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

In  the  second  October  number  M.  Rouire  writes  an 
important  paper  apropos  of  the  Anglo-French  West 
African  Convention  of  this  year.  He  certainly  tells  a 
different  tale  from  that  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear  from  England's  colonial  experts.  If  M.  Rouire 
is  right,  England  has  got  in  west  Africa  the  most  fer- 
tile regions,  densely  x)opulated  with  the  most  sociable 
and  paciflc  inhabitants,  while  poor  France  is  left 
lamenting  with  almost  barren  deserts,  sparsel}'  in- 
habited by  bellicose  tribes.  The  main  cause,  he  think.s, 
is  that  with  England  it  is  the  merchant  and  with 
France  it  is  the  soldier  who  fixes  upon  the  point  to  be 
occupied.  He  assures  the  French  people  that  the  Eng- 
lish irritation  at  the  French  occupation  of  Mossi  and 
Boussa  was  sincere,  because  England  did  not  wish  to  be 
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driven  to  imitate  the  expensive  French  system  of  col- 
onizing with  military  expeditions  instead  of  with 
traders. 

Naturally  the  recent  tension  between  England  and 
France  receives  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Thus  in  the 
first  November  number  M.  Charmes  in  his  "Chronique" 
goes  over  the  story  of  the  blue-books  and  the  yellow- 
book  which  appeared  in  quick  succession  on  the  Fashoda 
question.  The  tone  of  his  comments  is  not  very  pacific. 
In  the  second  November  number  M.  Charmes  devotes 
much  more  space  to  the  question,  and  he  appears  to 
have,  in  part  at  least,  realized  that  the  French  colonial 
party  have  "rushed"  the  French  Government  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  prudent  enterprise.  M.  Charmes 
thinks  that  France  had  no  aggressive  intention  in  send- 
ing the  Marchand  mission,  and  that  England  has  ex- 
hibited nervousness,  restlessness,  and  impatience  over 
the  affair. 

SOCIALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALISM. 

M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  contributes  a  clever 
dialogue  between  a  collectivist  and  an  anarchist  on 
the  subject  of  "  Socialism  and  Individualism.''  As  may 
be  expected,  they  do  not  convert  one  another,  and  in 
the  end  the  collectivist  proposes  a  toast:  "To  the 
united  society  where  justice  in  equality  will  reign  ;  " 
while  the  anarchist  proposes  the  health  of  "  The  society 
of  free  men,  in  which  fraternity  in  liberty  will  reign." 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  noticed  last  month  the  article  on  Russian 
colonization  in  Siberia.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting contribution  to  the  first  October  number  is 
Dostoievesky's  curious  biographical  chapter  entitled 
"  My  Defense.*'  Just  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  April  of 
1849,  the  St.  Petersburg  police  arrested  twenty-three 
young  men  who  were  holding  a  meeting  in  the  house  of 
a  certain  Petrachevesky.  The  whole  party,  who  were 
accused  of  what  would  now  be  called  nihilistic  tenden- 
cies, were  condemned  to  death,  their  sentence  being 
commuted  while  they  were  actually  on  the  scaffold  to 
transportation  to  Siberia. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  point  about  the  whole  of 
this  "Defense"  is  the  fact  that  Dostoievesky  is  ap- 
parently not  at  all  surprised  that  the  Russian  police  of 
that  day  should  have  broken  the  lives  and  careers  of 
himself  and  his  twenty-three  friends  simply  because 
they  belonged  to  a  rather  advanced  debating  society. 

In  view  of  recent  event*  it  is  •  very  curious  that  al- 
though there  is  an  article  on  Samory  and  what  the 
French  have  done  in  Senegal,  there  is  not  a  word  bear- 
on  the  Sirdar's  exploits  on  the  upper  Nile  or  on  the 
Marchand  mission. 

MURAT'S  LETTERS  TO  NAPOLEON. 

A  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  written  by 
Joachim  Murat,  while  King  of  Naples,  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  Napoleon  I.,  are  valuable  from  the  historian's 
point  of  view,  if  only  because  they  show  what  a  very 
intelligent  woman  Caroline  Bonaparte  must  have  been, 
and  how  completely  she  identified  herself  with  her  hus- 
band's rather  than  with  her  brother's  interests.  This 
was  so  true  that  Napoleon  always  intercepted  his  sis- 
ter's letters  and  had  them  copied  before  sending  them 
on  to  Murat,  and  this  is  how  it  is  that  they  are  now 
able  to  be  published,  for  there  is  a  large  number  of 
these  copies  extant  in  the  archives  of  the  French  For- 
eign Office. 


Another  curious  point  which  comes  out  in  this  corre- 
spondence is  the  extreme  respect  with  which  Napoleon 
insisted  on  being  treated  even  by  his  nearest  relations. 
Murat  always  addressed  the  Emperor  as  "Sire"  or 
"  Your  Majesty ; "  in  fact,  far  more  respectfully  than 
he  addressed  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  whom  when 
writing  he   generally  began   his   letters:    "3f.   fnoitr 

From  Naples  on  January  18,  1815,  Murat  addressed 
an  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  even  when  he  was  on  the  worst 
terms  with  England  he  always  behaved  very  well  to 
every  individual  Englishman  he  met,  and  he  proposed 
there  and  then  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  British 
Grovemment. 

C.  Adier  continues  his  very  interesting  and  powerful 
study  on  Bismarck,  which,  although  written  of  course 
from  the  French  point  of  view,  is  evidently  done  aa 
much  as  possible  from  contemporary  documents  taken 
from  German  sources,  and  so  is  so  far  the  best  general 
biography  written  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  for  so 
many  years  exercised  a  terrorizing  influence  on  the 
whole  of  the  continent.  M.  Adler  does  not  say  very 
much  that  is  new,  but  he  places  the  facts  in  their 
chronological  order,  and  his  work,  when  it  appears  in 
a  volume,  will  be  interesting  to  compare  with  the 
forthcoming  "  Bismarck  Memoirs."   , 

MODERN  FREN'CH  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

An  anonymous  and  apparently  well-informed  article 
in  the  first  November  number  deals  with  French  foreign 
policy  in  the  last  twenty-eight  j'ears.  The  writer  traces, 
the  course  of  events  from  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  or 
rather  from  the  time  when  France  began  to  recover 
from  that  almost  overwhelming  calamity.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  French  policy  has  been  inspired  during  thia 
period  partly  by  a  more  or  less  confused  national 
instinct,  partly  by  the  individual  preferences  of  lead- 
ing politicians,  tempered  by  the  unseen  infiuence  of 
successive  presidents  of  the  republic.  The  story  of 
French  abdication  in  Egypt  is  retold — of  course  from  the- 
French  point  of  view — ^and  the  view  is  taken  that  France- 
was  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  for  she  could  neither 
forget  Strasburg  nor  did  she  wish  to  sacrifice  Alex> 
andria.  Most  of  the  mistakes  of  French  foreign  policy 
are  set  down  to  the  terror  inspired  among  politicians' 
by  the  violence  of  a  noisy  group  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  press,  the  result  being  that  sins  of  omission  wer^ 
committed  in  consequence  of  the  general  dread  of  in- 
curring responsibflity  by  decided  action.  The  upshot 
of  the  whole  situation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  ia 
that  France  has  offended  England  without  having  se- 
cured any  comi)ensating  benefit  in  Eg^pt,  and  that  her 
policy  must  now  be  devoted  to  preventing  an  alliance 
between  England  and  Germany,  which  would  be  to 
France  the  greatest  possible  danger.  One  notable  fea- 
ture of  the  article  is  tlie  writer's  invariable  reference  to 
England  as  a  constant  quantity  in  European  politics, 
and  as  if  her  policy  depended  in  no  way  upon  the  indi- 
vidual statesmen  who  direct  it ;  whereas  in  dealing^ 
with  Grermany  and  Italy,  and  notably  with  his  own 
country,  he  is  careful  to  put  forward  the  personalities 
of  particular  statesmen  as  factors  in  the  situation. 

MILITARY  DUTY. 

In  the  second  November  number  M.  Boutrox  has  a 
curious  article  on  military  duty.  It  is  really  a  speech 
which  M.  Boutroux  delivered  to  the  pupils  at  the  famous 
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military  college  of  Saint-Cyr.  He  shows  that  the  tech- 
nical, scientific,  and  professional  education  which  is 
now  given  to  the  modem  soldier  is  of  no  avail  in  the 
absence  of  a  certain  moral  force.  The  true  explanation 
of  Waterloo,  he  says,  is  not  that  Grouchy  was  far  off, 
not  the  delay  of  Napoleon  in  engaging  ;  it  is  simply  that 
the  Emperor's  forces  were  demoralized.  This  moral  force 
is,  if  we  analyze  it,  faith  in  an  idea,  attachment  to  some 
cause  which  is  felt  to  be  just  and  great,  or  even  a  love  of 
glory  and  of  immortality.  M.  Boutroux  traces  the  fa- 
mous wars  of  the  past  to  show  the  effect  at  once  of  the 
presence  and  of  the  absence  of  this  moral  force,  and  he  is 
sure  that  in  the  wars  of  the  future,  beside  which  the 
wars  of  the  past  will  be  as  child's  play,  it  will  not  be  less 
necessary.  He  thinks  that  in  the  war  of  the  future  cold 
mathematics  will  take  the  place  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  heroism,  the  passion  and  the  generosity  of  the  past. 
The  upshot,  nevertheless,  is  that  the  most  important 
thing  in  making  a  soldier  is  moral  education.  It  is  a 
question  of  developing  in  him  the  spirit  of  obedience, 
abnegation,  initiative,  bravery,  and  firmness,  based  on 
the  idea  of  duty  toward  his  country.  How  can  this 
education  be  effected!  Probably,  says  M.  Boutroux, 
by  the  force  of  example. 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  pages  in  which  Mme. 
Juliette  Adam  di.scusses  contemporary  political 
matters.  La  Nouvelle  Revue  has  only  one  article  which 
can  be  said  to  refiect  in  any  sense  upon  the  present  sit- 
uation, and  that  is  an  anonymous  contribution,  entitled 
"Our  Colonies,"  in  which  the  writer  frankly  admits 
that  France  has  not  hitherto  been  fortunate  as  a  colo- 
nial power.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  puts  down  every 
failure  to  the  rampant  red-ta-peism  which  seems  to  be 
the  leading  characteristic  of  the  third  republic.  And 
with  a  frankness  somewhat  rare  in  modern  French 
political  writers,  he  alludes  to  the  many  fiascos  which 
marked  the  Madagascar  campaign,  pointing  out  that 
not  only  human  lives  and  money,  but  also  a  great  deal 
of  time  was  uselessly  lost  by  those  who  had  charge,  not 
so  much  of  the  expedition,  but  of  the  organization  of 
the  expedition. 

BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  COLONIAL  METHODS. 

In  a  report  lately  made  on  the  French  colonies  the 
following  striking  passage  occurs  :  "  British  governors 
are  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  suitability  ;  they  are 
not  frequently  changed  from  one  colony  to  another,  and 
thus  it  becomes  to  the  interest  of  each  official  to  en- 
courage the  prosperity  of  his  own  part  of  the  world, 
each  man  doing  all  he  can  to  increase  and  to  create 
trade  with  the  mother  country.  As  for  our  colonies, 
the  only  way  there  in  which  an  official  can  obtain  ad- 
vancement is  to  get  a  post  in  some  district  quite 
removed  from  wherever  he  happens  to  be  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  other  obvious  reasons  why  such  a  course  is  un- 
desirable, these  perpetual  official  journeys  greatly  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  colonial  budget." 

"ASSISTANCE  PrBLIQUK." 

In  the  second  numl^er  of  the  Ileime  M.  Elbert  con- 
tinues his  valuable  series  of  articles  on  modern  French 
philanthropy.  He  takes  to  task  the  Asststancc  Pah- 
lique,  which  is  the  only  French  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish poor-law  system,  and  he  points  out  as  an  extraor- 
dinary fact  that  the  Assistmice  PiLhlique^  although 
indirectly  recrtiited  from  what  would  be  considered  in 


England  very  amateurish  sources,  is  not  only  solvent, 
but  exceedingly  prosperous.  Even  ten  years  ago  sixty- 
eight  million  francs  of  its  income  remained  unspent  in. 
one  twelvemonth.  Probably  this  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  private  charitable  endeavor  in  France  is  so  ad- 
mirably organized  that  there  is  for  the  state  very  little 
left  to  do,  the  more  so  that  the  Assistance  Publique^ 
forming  part  of  the  republican  administration,  is  very 
unwilling  to  assist  in  any  way  the  religious  houses 
which  undertake  to  so  great  an  extent  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  of  the  infirm. 

M.  Ell)ert  is  exceedingly  indignant  that  ladies  are  not 
asked  to  form  part  of  the  various  committees  which 
distribute  relief.  He  points  out  that  French  women 
take  the  keenest  interest  in  philanthropic  efforts,  and 
that  many  of  them  would  be  in  a  position  to  point  out 
to  the  ^8«i«tancePu7;ligftte  really  deserving  cases.  As 
seems  ahvaj'^s  to  be  the  case  with  any  kind  of  state  aid, 
the  French  poor  have  a  great  dislike  to  the  Bureau  de 
Bienfaisance^  and  too  often  those  who  apply  for  grants 
are  the  least  deserving  of  them. 

Other  articles  comprise  **  An  Analysis  of  Hypnotism," 
by  M.  de  Rochas,  an  account  of  the  part  played  by  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1818  by  M.  E.  Daudet,  some  new  and  hitherto  unpub- 
lished details  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  AJ* 
bany,  a  literary  adventurer  who  created  no  little  stir 
both  in  the  France  and  Germany  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  to  whose  career  M.  van  Biema  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  research. 

THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

TO  the  Rivista  Intemazionale  Professor  Toniolo, 
the  friend  of  Leo  XIII.  and  the  spokesman  of  the 
Vatican  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  policy  of  the 
labor  encyclicals,  contributes  a  thoughtful  and  lucid 
article  on  the  Christian  conception  of  social  duty. 
After  sketching  the  various  philosophic  and  material- 
istic conceptions  which  from  the  days  of  Macchiavelli 
have  infiuenced  and  molded  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject and  have  obscured  the  main  issues,  the  distin- 
guished writer  points  out  how  the  immutable  Christian 
tradition  of  social  duty  necessarily  leads  up  to  the 
modem  conception  of  Christian  democracy.  He  points 
out  how  the  ultimate  solution  of  all  the  social  problems 
of  the  day  depends  largely  on  the  acceptance  by  Chris- 
tian nations  of  the  full  Catholic  doctrine  of  social  duty, 
and  declares,  in  conclusion,  that  the  upper  classes  have 
before  them  only  two  alternatives :  on  the  one  hand, 
socialistic  democracy,  which  is  violent  and  leveling, 
and  on  the  other  Christian  democracy,  which  is  recon- 
structive and  makes  for  peace. 

Both  the  September  numbers  of  the  Nuova  Antolo- 
gia  contain  articles  by  an  Italian  Deputy  dealing  with 
the  Czar's  ijeace  rescript.  The  first  article,  written  at 
the  moment  of  the  publication  of  Count  Muraviefs 
letter,  is  somewhat  tentative  in  its  approval ;  the  sec- 
ond, written  on  maturer  reflection,  is  much  more  en- 
thusiastic and  optimistic  as  to  possible  good  results. 
Putting  aside  the  possibility  of  any  general  measure  of 
disarmament,  the  writer  looks  forward  to  the  founda- 
tion of  a  sounder  basis  of  European  understanding 
which  will  certfiinly  make  for  peace.  And  as  regards 
Italy,  he  states  emphatically  that  it  is  her  duty  to  sup- 
port the  Czar  with  all  her  strength. 

On  '*  The  Education  of  Our  Sons"  Signora  Mengarini 
produces  a  Cassandra-like  lament.    But  there  is  proN 
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ably  some  truth  in  her  opening  assertion  that  **  phys- 
ically, morally,  and  economically'^  we  allow  our  children 
to  cost  us  too  much,  far  more  tian  reason  or  nature  de- 
mands. Hence,  with  our  supei^ensitiveness  to  pain,  an 
ever-growing  number  of  men  and  women  feel  they  can- 
not venture  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  family ;  and  this 
shrinking  from  a  natural  duty  marks  a  first  stage  in 
the  decadence  of  a  nation. 

AV  ITALIAN  OPINION  OF  '*HELBECK  OF  BANNI8DALE.' 

The  theological  discussions  concerning  *'  Helbeck  of 
Banuisdale*^  have  spread  from  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury to  the  Nuova  Antologia  (October  1).  Carlo 
Segr6,  a  competent  student  of  English  literature, writes 
with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
book,  which  he  rashly  pronounces  the  finest  English 
novel  of  the  last  five  years.  On  the  vexed  question  of 
Helbeck  himself  as  a  representative  CHtholic,  he  takes 
up  a  position  midway  between  Father  Clarke,  S.  J.,  and 
Professor  Mivart,  and  while  giving  Mrs.  Ward  full 
credit  for  honesty  of  purpose  and  impartiality  of  treat- 
ment, points  out  that  she  has  chosen  a  gloomy  and  un- 
attractive tyi>e  of  Christian  piety.  Although  Helbeck 
is  described  as  a  tertiary  of  St.  Francis,  there  is,  as  the 
Italian  critic  points  out,  singularly  little  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan spirit  about  him.  Signor  Segr^  regards  it  as  a 
sign  of  the  times  that  a  non-Catholic  novelist  should 
have  to  have  recourse  to  a  Catholic  hero  in  order  to  find 
a  logical  and  comprehensible  type  of  dogmatic  fidelity, 
while  he  regrets  the  tendency  of  English  novelists  to 
treat  more  and  more  of  social  and  philosophic  prob- 
lems, instead  of  restricting  themselves  to  what  he  is 
pleased  to  consider  their  legitimate  sphere. 

In  the  same  number  C.  Sforza  points  out  how  much 
the  universal  adoption  of  the  anthropometric  system  of 
measuring  criminals  would  facilitate  the  work  of  that 
international  police  whose  lalx)rs  will  be  immensely  in- 
creased should  Italy  bring  her  scheme  into  effect  of 
dealing  with  anarchism  by  some  combined  interna- 
tional effort. 

To  the  mid-Octolier  number  Lieutenant  Orsini  con- 
tributes an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  a  recent 
visit  to  Candia,  including  an  expedition  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island  and  up  Mount  Ida.  The  lieut-enant 
himself  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  Cretan  autonomy, 
and  declares  that  annexation  to  Greece  is  by  no  means 
as  popular  in  Cret4?  as  is  generally  supposed. 

To  the  Rassegna  Nazlonale  the  distinguished  Italian 
who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Eleutero" 
contributes  an  appreciative  study  of  Cardinal  Manning, 


founded  on  Purcell's  life,  and  of  his  celebrated  '*Nine 
Obstacles  to  the  Progress  of  Catholicism  in  England,'* 
and  points  out  how  applicable  many  of  his  conclusions 
are  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  Italy  to-day.  In  the 
mid-September  number  there  appears  a  laudatory  if 
somewhat  belated  review  of  '' Jude  the  Obscure." 

One  might  have  supposed  that  Italy  already  received 
more  than  her  fair  share  of  travelers  and  of  the  profits 
that  accrue  from  them.  Nevertheless,  a  contributor  of 
the  RnssegTia  Nazionale  quite  seriously  suggests  the 
formation  of  a  society  for  increasing  the  number  of 
tourists  in  Italy.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  en- 
couraging the  publication  of  good  guide-books  and  of 
all  literature  bearing  upon  the  advantages  of  the 
country,  by  the  founding  of  clubs  and  casinos,  by  per- 
suading people  to  invest  money  in  hotels,  by  an  agita- 
tion to  improve  the  train  service,  and  so  on.  Certainly 
in  some  of  these  directions  a  good  deal  might  be  accom- 
plished for  which  travelers  would  be  extremely  grateful. 

The  same  magazine  contains  a  sympathetic  sketch  of 
the  late  Padre  Luigi  Tosti,  the  learned  Benedictine 
writer  and  historian,  who  in  some  ways  exercised  an 
almost  unique  infiuence  over  intellectual  thought  in 
Italy.    He  died  last  year  at  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  publishes  the  first  part  of  an 
account  of  that  most  learned  and  edifying  lady  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Helen  Lucretia  Carnaro,  of  whom 
a  new  life  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  English  Ben- 
edictine nuns  in  Rome,  who  devote  themselves  mainly 
to  literary  work. 

THE  LATIN  AND  THE  EASTERN  CHURCHES. 

The  learned  ecclesiastical  review  Bessartone  takes 
the  opportunity  of  the  third  anniversary  of  its  founda- 
tion to  review  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  union 
between  the  Latin  and  the  EUistern  churches,  to  pro- 
mote which  is  the  main  object  of  the  publication.  One 
important  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  reunion — the 
clinging  of  the  Eastern  churches  to  their  own  rites  and 
language — ^has  been  removed  by  hetf  XllL,  who  has 
wisely  ordained  that  in  no  cases  are  the  Eastern 
churches  to  be  induced  to  adopt  the  Latin  liturgy. 
Another  great  bar — the  constant  antagonism  of  Russia 
and  her  desire  for  supremacy  over  all  that  now  consti- 
tutes the  Turkish  empire — seems  likely  to  be  removed, 
at  least  in  part,  through  the  decided  rapirrochement 
that  has  recently  taken  place  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Vatican,  and  which  may  produce  far-reaching  effects. 
Hence  the  situation  from  the  Roman  point  of  view  is 
fairly  hopeful. 
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HISTORIES  OP  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

The  War  with  Spain.  By  Charles  Morris.  ISmo^  pp. 
383.   Philadelphia  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Morris  aims  at  a  sense  of  completeness  in  his  his- 
tory which  is  not  claimed  by  the  other  volumes  we  notice 
this  month,  with  two  exceptions,  which  are  noticed  else- 
where. Mr.  Morris  is  the  author  of  "  The  Nation's  Navy," 
"History  of  the  United  States,"  ** Historical  Tales,"  and 
other  works  of  an  historical  nature.  Naturally,  in  a  history 
of  the  war  which  does  aim  at  completion  not  much  more  than 
outlines  of  events  can  be  traced  in  less  than  four  hundred 
not  large  paxes.  Mr.  Morris  can  afford,  however,  even  in 
this  space,  to  go  back  a  few  hundred  years  to  trace  the  early 
history  of  Spain^s  dominion  in  Cuba,  and  show  how  centu- 
ries ago  its  character  had  forebodings  of  the  necessity  which 
came  to  the  United  States  to  drive  her  out  of  Cuba  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  relation  of 
the  United  States  to  Cuba  throughout  this  century.  Indeed, 
nearly  a  third  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  the  events  and  con- 
ditions which  made  the  war  a  necessity.  The  war  once  de- 
clared, Mr.  Morris  takes  us  rapidly  through  its  notable 
scenes  op  to  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol.  This  volume 
being  written  in  strictly  historical  style,  the  appearance  of 
its  photographic  illustrations  from  pictures  taken  with  the 
camera  during  active  operations  reminds  us  that  this  strug- 
gle will  have  a  more  thorough  portrayal  by  historians  than 
any  war  perhaps  that  was  ever  fought,  in  the  double  mate- 
rial of  camera  and  documents. 

A  Short  History  of  the  War  with  Spain.  By  Marrion 
Wilcox.  12mo,  pp.  850.  New  York :  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.    $1.25. 

Another  history  which  has  been  published  in  an  at- 
tempt to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  period  is  Mr.  Wil- 
ooz^s  book,  an'  unillustrated  volume  of  some  9SfS  pages. 
Mr.  Wilcox  was  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Spain  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language  and  the 
Spanish  character,  which  fact,  when  joined  iftith  his  capa- 
bilities as  a  trained  Journalist,  give  him  some  unusual  sym- 
pathies and  strength  in  the  performance  of  such  a  task  as 
he  has  chosen.  He  gives  rather  less  attention  than  does  Mr. 
Morris  to  the  long  chain  of  events  which  led  up  to  American 
interference  in  Cuba,  and  instead  of 'attempting  to  use  the 
occasion  of  such  tragic  incidents  as  the  fight  with  Cervera 
as  material  for  his  literary  skill,  he  contents  himself  with 
printing  the  reports  of  Sampson  and  Schley,  and  the  opinions 
of  Captain  Mahan  and  other  participants.  In  general,  Mr. 
Wilcox^s  book  is  strong  on  the  side  of  his  citation  of  the 
public  utterances  and  official  documents  which  were  avail- 
able at  the  early  date  on  which  his  book  appeared. 

History  of  Our  War  with  Spain.  By  Henry  B.  Russell. 
8vo,  pp.  780.  Hartford,  Conn. :  A.  D.  Worthington 
&Co. 

Mr.  RusselPs  volume  aims  to  cover  the  entire  ground  of 
the  Spanigh-American  war,  beginning  as  it  does  with  a  chap- 
ter on  the  Spanish  character  and  history,  and  the  discovery 
of  Cuba,  and  ending  with  the  story  of  the  peace  commission 
and  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  volume  is  opened 
with  two  introductions;  one  by  the  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor, 
United  States  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  makes  here  a 
public  statement  of  what  he  saw  during  his  visit  to  Cuba, 
and  how  the  situation  impressed  him ;  the  second  by  the 
Hon.  John  M.  Thurston,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who 
gives  the  reasons  which  appealed  to  the  American  people  in 
persuading  this  country  to  intervene  in  Cuba.  Several  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  volume  are  occupied  by  the  author  in  de- 


scribing the  struggles  of  the  Cuban  patriots  before  the 
United  States  took  the  field.  Indeed,  fully  half  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  Cuban  revolutions.  The'  work  is  illus- 
trated with  portraits  of  leaders  in  the  war,  and  many  other 
pictures. 


By  Major-General  Joseph 
Boston  :  Lamson,  Wolffe  & 


The  Santiago  Campaign. 
Wheeler.  Svo,  pp.  886. 
Co.    13. 

Besides  being  a  dashing  and  heroic  leader  of  cavalry,  a 
brave,  patient  and  discerning  brigade  commander,  and  an 
honest  legislator.  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  is  by  temperament 
an  exact,  painstaking  man,  with  a  sense  of  order.  He  has 
too,  as  a  military  historian,  an  unusual  perspective  in  his 
experience  a  generation  ago,  in  that  greater  war.  These 
qualities  make  this  volume  of  importance,  even  though  it 
has  been  published  almost  immediately  after  the  events 
which  it  describes.  General  Wheeler  begins  his  book  with 
his  appointment  on  April  16,  to  be  one  of  the  fifteen  major- 
generals  of  the  United  States  army.  There  is  something  in- 
spiriting in  the  fine  old  soldier's  account  of  his  appointment. 
The  President  sent  for  him,  and  after  some  pleasant  inter- 
changes said>  *'  General,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  ask  if  you 
want  to  go,  and  if  you  feel  able  to  go."  ''  I  replied  that  while 
I  was  sixty-one  years  old  I  felt  as  strong  and  capable  as 
when  I  was  forty,  and  that  I  desired  very  much  to  have 
another  opportunity  to  serve  my  country."  What  the  Presi- 
dent did,  and  how  General  Wheeler  served  his  country,  every 
American  now  knows.  General  Wheeler  has  of  course  had 
many  advantages  in  his  knowledge  of  the  official  organiza- 
tion and  his  consequent  ability  to  reprint  the  important 
official  documents  which  have  to  do  with  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign. These  foi'm  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  book, 
and  enhance  decidedly  its  reference  value.  Messrs.  Lamson« 
Wolffe  &  Co.  have  gotten  out  the  volume  in  dignified,  hand- 
some style. 

The  Gatlings  at  Santiago.    By  Lieut.  John  H.  Parker. 

12mo,  pp.  274.  Kansas  City,  Mo. :  Hudson-Kimberly 

Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 

Lieut.  John  H.  Parker,  a  dashing  young  Missourian,  not 
only  proved  himself  a  first  class  soldier  in  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign, being  one  of  the  Regulars  who  was  accorded  special 
mention  in  the  official  reports  of  his  commanding  general,  but 
has  also  written  a  first-class  book  about  the  part  his  branch 
of  the  service  played  in  the  Santiago  campaign.  The  largest 
difference  between  a  battle  fought  a  generation  ago  and  a 
battle  fought  to-day  is  that  made  by  the  machine  gun  serv- 
ice. Obdurman  and  Santiago  show  this  clearly,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Parker  has  given  in  vigorous,  sensible  style,  the  history  of 
these  terrible  weapons  in  that  Cuban  siege.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  his  preface  to  this  volume,  bears  witness,  if  any 
additional  teetimony  be  needed,  to  the  value  of  this  arm  of 
the  service.  He  records  his  belief  that  a  Gatling  battery  is 
of  the  moat  valuable  assistance  to  a  regiment  or  a  brigade, 
infantry  or  cavalry,  "  for  I  believe  that  it  could  be  pushed 
fairly  to  the  front  of  the  firing  line.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the 
way  that  Lieutenant  Parker  used  his  battery  when  he  went 
into  action  at  San  Juan,  and  when  he  kept  it  in  the  trenches 
beside  the  Rough  Riders  before  Santiago."  So  actively  were 
these  terrible  machines  pushed  forward  at  Santiago  that 
Lieutenant  Parker's  "history  of  the  Gatlings"  means  very 
nearly  a  history  of  the  siege  of  Santiago.  He  tells  us  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  organizing  his  detachment  for  the 
expedition,  the  march  from  Baiquiri  to  the  front,  and  the 
battle  in  detail,  with  the  scenes  which  the  author  witnessed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  transports  in  which  the  American 
troops  were  taken  to  Cuba,  and  the  natiye  Cuban  troops  as 
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the  Americans  found  them;  he  analyzes  from  a  tactical  point 
of  view  the  battle,  describes  the  volunteers*  part  in  it,  and 
gives  a  technical  critical  chapter  to  the  manf^ement  of  the 
campaign.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one  for  both  the  military 
man  and  the  lay  reader;  for  the  first  in  its  precise,  lucid 
recountal  of  what  happened,  and  the  tactical  deductions ;  for 
the  second  in  the  story  told  with  so  much  vigor  and  author- 
ity. The  volume  is  illustrated  with  forty  half-tone  pictures, 
chiefly  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author  and  ids  first 
sergeant  on  the  battlefield,  and  in  camp. 

The  Caban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaigns.  By  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  12mo,  pp.  860.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    fl.50. 

None  of  the  contemporary  writers  on  incidents  of  the 
war  are  better  known  than  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
whose  articles  in  Scribner'a  Magazine  are  now  reprinted  in 
the  volume  before  us.  Mr.  Davis  is  always  a  capital  report- 
er. What  he  sees  comes  to  us  as  something  fresh,  even  if 
we  have  seen  it  before.  And  this  valuable  quality  makes 
his  pictures  of  the  army  and  the  battle  scenes,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  himself  moved,  remarkably  vivid  and  readable. 
The  present  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  which  notes  '*  The 
First  Shot  of  the  War,**  and  follows  the  two  campaigns 
closely  to  the  dramatic  moment  when  our  soldiers  were  in- 
trenched before  Ouayama  in  Porto  Pico,  when  the  shell  was 
in  the  chamber,  the  gunner  had  aimed  the  piece  and  had  run 
backward,  but  when,  before  it  spoke,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
signal  corps  galloped  up  to  the  scene  and  shrieked,  ^*  Cease 
firing  I  Peace  has  been  declared !  **  "  Whe^^at  "  says  Mr. 
Davis,  "  the  men  swore."  Mr.  Davis*  story,  partly  from  his 
skill  in  telling  it,  partly  from  the  fact  that  he  was  among 
the  few  correspondents  to  reach  the  thick  of  practically 
every  engagement  in  the  two  campaigns,  never  flags  for  a 
moment  in  interest.  The  readable  quality  of  the  book  is  in- 
creased, too,  by  a  refraint  from  any  attempt  to  be  statistical 
or  technical.  It  is  frankly  a  record  of  what  Mr.  Davis  saw 
and  heard  in  the  field  of  battle,  on  the  march.  In  camp,  and 
In  the  company  of  the  officers,  correspondents  and  foreign 
attach&i.  The  many  illustrations  are  from  snapshots  from 
the  camera. 

Our  Navy  in  the  War  with  Spain.  By  John  R.  Spears, 
12ino,  pp.  428.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  John  R  Spears  is  very  well  known  indeed  as  a 
writer  on  naval  subjects,  best  known  of  course  from  his  re- 
cently published  four-volume  "  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy.*'  The  present  volume  aims  to  give  *'  an  account  in 
every  way  truthful  of  those  events  of  our  war  with  Spain  in 
which  our  navy  had  a  part.**  Mr.  Spears  is  peculiarly  con- 
scientious in  whatever  he  writes  about,  and  readers  of  this 
book  may  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever  he  has  to  say  is 
as  accurate  as  may  be.  In  addition  to  the  events  of  the  war 
Mr.  Spears  views  briefly  the  incidents  in  the  history  of  Cuba 
that  compelled  the  United  States  to  interfere,  and  also  grives 
a  very  excellent  account  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States 
navy  from  the  Inception  of  the  **  White  Squadron.**  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  vessels  of  our 
navy,  the  notable  officers  of  our  fleet,  and  several  maps.  The 
timeliness  of  the  book  is  Illustrated  in  the  final  chapter,  in 
which  Mr.  Spears  discusses  the  new  naval  programme  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  part  of  his  work  he  expresses  a  very 
decided  opinion  that  we  ought  to  make  the  Naval  Academy 
free  to  all  American  boys  who  could  pass  the  examination, 
and  would  serve  in  the  navy  before  the  mast,  as  need  re- 
quired, a  reasonable  number  of  years. 

Under  Dewey  at   Manila.    By  Edward   Stratemeyer. 

13mo,  pp.  291.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Stratemeyer  has  conceived  of  a  collection  of  stories 
for  boys,  an  "  Old  Glory  Series,*'  of  which  "  Under  Dewey  at 
Manila**  is  the  first  to  appear.  His  object  was  first  to  give 
young  readers  a  simple  account  of  the  reasons  which  led  us 
up  to  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  to  trace  just  as  they  occurred 


the  progress  of  events  in  Admiral  Dewey*s  great  victory. 
The  author  takes  a  sturdy,  conscientious  American  boy, 
who,  under  the  temptation  of  circumstances,  runs  away,  be- 
comes a  sailor  boy,  a  castaway,  and  then  a  gunner's  assistant 
on  the  Flagship  Oiympia,  The  narrative  is,  therefore,  largely 
imaginative,  but  the  author  tells  us  he  has  been  exceedingly 
careful  with  the  historic  portions  of  the  book,  and  that  Ad 
miral  Dewey's  character  is  drawn  from  a  narrative  of  people 
who  had  known  him  at  various  periods  of  his  life. 

A  Gunner  Aboard  the  "  Yankee."  Edited  by  H.  H. 
Lewis.  With  Introduction  by  W.  T.  Sampson. 
8vo,  pp.  827.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company.    $1.50. 

The  Yankee^  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
auxiliary  cruisers  called  into  service  when  the  United  States 
did  not  have  enough  regular  cruisers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
late  war.  The  ship  was  manned  by  a  crew  made  up  of  the 
New  York  naval  militia,  commanded  by  Captain  Brownson. 
with  a  regular  executive  officer,  navigator,  paymaster,  and 
marine  guard.  Admiral  Sampson  in  an  Introduction  to  the 
book  has  some  strong  words  of  praise  for  the  work  of  these 
young  clerks,  physicians,  brokers,  lawyers,  and  merchants, 
who  left  their  offices  to  help  their  country  in  her  time  of 
need.  The  narrative  is,  according  to  the  title,  **  from  the* 
diary  of  Number  6,  of  the  after  port  gun,"  and  a  fine  spirited 
narrative  it  is,  forming  a  very  legitimate  and  worthy  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  struggle  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  good  book  for  a  boy,  or  a  man 
either.  The  publishers  have  bound  the  volume  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally attractive  form,  and  have  illustrated  It  with 
pictures  of  the  amateur  crew  at  work  swabbing  decks, 
manning  the  search  light,  aiming  guns,  clearing  for  action 
and  so  forth. 

Reprint  of  the  Squadron  Bulletins  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Squadron.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Sampson.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  98.  New  York  : 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    25  cents. 

The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  have  made  an  unpreten- 
tious but  worthy  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  war  by 
neatly  reprinting  in  paper  covers  the  squadron  bulletins  of 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  with  an  introduction  by  Rear 
Admiral  Sampson.  These  bulletins  were  first  published  on 
board  the  United  States  Flagship  New  Yorh^  on  June  14, 
1896,  when  the  majority  of  the  North  Atlantic  fieet  was  en- 
gaged in  monotonou^y  blockading  Santiago.  To  relieve 
somewhat  the  dull  round  of  blockading  duty,  and  to  enable 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  fieet  to  learn  something  of  the 
daily  progress  of  the  war,  the  bulletins  were  issued.  The 
little  volume  will  be  valuable  for  many  reference  purposes. 
Rear  Admiral  Sampson  states  in  his  introduction  that  what- 
ever profit  may  come  from  the  sale  of  the  brochure  will  be 
donated  to  the  proposed  Sailors'  Rest  in  Brooklyn. 

SPECIAL  PHASES  AND  EPISODES  OF  THE  WAR. 

Heroes  of  Our  War  with  Spain.  By  Clinton  Ross. 
12mo,  pp.  866.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.    $1.50. 

Under  the  title  given  above  Mr.  Clinton  Ross,  the  well 
known  writer  of  adventurous  fiction,  has  prepared— to  stim- 
ulate the  ambitions  and  hero  worship  of  the  American  boy- 
many  stories  of  the  thrilling  exploits  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  Spanish  war.  Naturally  Admiral  George 
Dewey  makes  a  subject  for  the  first  chapter.  There  are 
others  about  the  adventures  of  Lieutenant  Rowan,  Captain 
Henry  H.  Whitney,  the  marines  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  the 
Rough  Riders,  Commodore  Schley  and  his  chase  for  Cer- 
vera.  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  how  he  sunk  the  Merrimac, 
the  destruction  of  Cervera,  and  more  incidents  of  the  war 
where  notable  things  were  done  in  a  notable  way.  Mr.  Ross 
adopts  the  easy  conversational  tone  in  talking  with  his 
young  public,  and  the  book  ought  to  be  absorbing  material 
for  the  youngsters,  ndtt  to  speak  of  many  out  of  their  teens. 
The  pictures  are  drawings  by  Henry  B.  Wechsler. 
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Cannon  and  Camera.  By  John  C.  Hemment.  12nio,  pp. 
908.    New  York  :  t).  Appleton  &  Co.    $3. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hemment  has  been  well  known  for  many 
years,  especially  among  publishers  and  journalists,  as  a 
remarkably  expert  photogrrapher,  who  was  especially  skillful 
In  the  daring  catching  of  difficult  subjects.  His  instanta- 
neous photc^raphic  work,  done  with  an  apparatus  specially 
designed  by  him,  was  astonishingly  successful  in  obtaining 
«lear,  good  pictures  of  men  and  horses  in  the  act  of  jumping 
and  running,  and  such  subjects.  Naturally,  the  war  offered 
■an  alluring  field  for  such  talent  as  this,  and  Mr.  Hemment 
did  not  rest  until  he  had  photographed  the  most  important 
scenes  of  the  war,  both  in  Cuba  and  the  camps  in  this  coun- 
try. The  wreck  of  the  Maine^  Camps  Black  and  Chicka- 
znauga,  the  troops  at  Tampa,  the  scenes  about  Santiago,  have 
furnished  admirable  material  for  him.  These  pictures,  or  a 
hundred  of  the  best  of  them,  have  been  republished  in  this 
volume,  ''Cannon  and  Camera/'  together  with  Mr.  Hem- 
inent*s  written  description  of  the  various  scenes  and  ex- 
periences of  the  campaign.  The  pictures,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  maker,  are  of  most  .unusual 
beauty,  and  the  text  is  a  plain-spoken  recital  of  Mr.  Hem- 
ment*s  own  war  experiences  and  conclusions. 

Cartoons  of  Our  War  with  Spain.  By  Charles  Nelan. 
Large  folio.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

Mr.  Nelan  came  to  the  New  York  Herald  as  the  succes- 
tior  of  Bush,  the  well  known  cartoonisist,  and  he  proved 
a  very  worthy  successor,  although  he  had  come  from  the 
West  and  had  no  reputation  in  the  metropolis.  His  drawings 
have  shown  the  bold,  decisive  stroke  of  the  bom  cartoonist, 
and  the  republishing  of  those  that  had  to  do  with  the  war 
in  this  volume  has  especial  justification  from  the  important 
part  played  by  the  cartoon  in  both  the  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican papers  during  the  late  struggle.  Mr.  Nelan  avows  in  a 
brief  introduction  his  disbelief  in  the  bitter,  stinging  car- 
toon. He  thinks  it  best  to  produce  a  laugh  always,  and  his 
work  stands  by  this  creed.  The  cartoons  are  arranged  on  a 
chronological  principle,  and  as  one  turns  the  pages  they  form 
a  vivid  outline  sketch  of  the  exciting  events  of  the  past 
summer. 

Cartoons  of 'the  War  of  1896  with  Spain.  From  Lead- 
ing Foreign  and  American  Papers.  Oblonij^  folio. 
Chicago  :  Belford,  Middlebrook  &  Co.    $1.2i 

Messrs.  Belford,  Middlebrook  &  Co.  have  done  tor  the 
cartoonists  of  a  great  number  of  papers  in  America,  Spain, 
Cuba,  England,  Qermany,  Mexico  and  Hungary  what  Mr. 
Nelan  has  done  with  his  own  cartoons  in  the  Henrid.  In  this 
volume  the  pictures  are  much  smaller,  with  several  to  the 
page,  but  they  are  arranged  with  the  same  idea,  telling  pic- 
torially  the  story  of  the  war  from  its  flrsi;  mutterings  to  the 
beating  of  swords  into  plowshares. 

The  Fall  of  Santiago.  By  Thomas  J.  Vivian.  12mo, 
pp.  246.    New  York  :  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Yivlan  tells  us  that  he  wrote  this  account  of  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Santiago  because  so  much  had  already 
been  printed  on  that  subject,  as  the  confusion  of  contem- 
porary material  made  him  believe  that  a  straightforward 
simple  story,  told  with  all  possible  clearness  and  compact- 
ness, would  be  valuable  at  this  time.  The  volume  takes  up 
the  story  at  the  time  when  Schley  began  his  hunt  for  Cer- 
vera^s  fleet,  tells  how  the  Spanish  vessels  were  discovered  in 
Santiago  harbor,  how  Hobeon  sank  the  McrrUnoAy  on  through 
Guantanamo,  the  landing  at  Baiquiri,  Las  Guasimas,  El 
Caney,  San  Juan,  the  great  seafight,  to  ToraPs  surrender. 
The  matter  is  entirely  narrative  and  the  incidents  are  illus- 
trated with  some  forty  maps  and  pictures. 

The  Trinmph  of  Yankee  Doodle.  By  Gilson  Willetts. 
ISmo,  pp.  239.  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.  50 
cents. 

Mr.  Willetts  was  one  of  the  correspondents  who  started 
for  Cuba  on  the  16th  of  February,  the  day  after  the  destruc- 


tion of  the  Jfaine.  This  volume  is  chiefly  made  up  of  sketches 
contributed  to  the  illustrated  weekly  papers  and  the  syndi- 
cates. The  author  has  grouped  these  sketches  with  an  at- 
tempt to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  a  nar- 
rative of  his  own  personal  experiences,  a  discussion  of  the 
iwlitical  advantages  accruing  to  the  Cubans  by  American 
victory,  extended  comments  on  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  after  its  triumphs,  and  the  general  situation  in 
Cuba  as  the  United  States  troops  found  it  after  the  war. 

A  Yonng  Volunteer  in  Cuba.  By  Edward  Stratemeyer. 
12mOf  pp.  805.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    i|1.25. 

Mr.  Stratemeyer's  second  volume  in  his  **01d  Glory 
Series,"  takes  up  the  fortunes  of  Ben  Russell,  the  older 
brother  of  the  young  hero  of  Manila,  with  his  friend  Gilbert 
Pennington.  Ben  flghts  in  Cuba  with  a  New  York  volunteer 
regiment,  and  Gilbert  joins  the  Rough  Riders.  Their  life  in 
camp,  the  voyage  across  from  Tampa,  the  landing  at 
Baiquiri,  and  all  the  incidents  of  the  Santiago  fight  make  a 
great  opportunity,  of  course,  for  a  stirring  boys'  story. 

In  the  Saddle  with  Gomez.  By  Capt.  Mario  Carrillo. 
16mo,  pp.  201.  New  York :  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 
50  cents. 

Capt.  Mario  Carrillo  contributed  most  of  the  stories 
which  make  up  this  book  to  the  JBi48(ratecl  American.  The 
stories  are  told  from  the  imint  of  view,  as  the  title  indicates, 
of  a  Cuban  soldier  in  the  field,  and  give  an  idea  of  the  trials 
and  the  victories  of  the  Cuban  forces  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Notes  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  By  Henry  I.  Sheldon. 
12mo,  pp.  242.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Sheldon's  book  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  appears  as  a 
second  edition,  the  first  edition  having  been  published  early  in 
1887.  The  volume  sums  up  in  the  most  lucid  and  convenient 
way  a  vast  deal  of  valuable  information  about  the  practical 
and  engineering  phases  of  the  proposed  canal,  the  historical 
and  diplomatic  phases,  and  the  financial  and  commercial 
aspects.  It  is  being  widely  read  and  evidently  deserves  its 
popularity. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  SPAIN  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

The  Establishment  of  Spanish  Rule  in  America.  By 
Bernard  Moses.  12mo,  pp.  888.  New  York  :  6.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Prof esHor  Moses  of  the  University  of  California  is  one  of 
our  most  scholarly  and  accomplished  students  of  political 
history,  and  he  has  given  especial  attention  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.  The  present  volume  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  con- 
nected essays— some  of  which  have  been  published  in 
historical  periodicals— dealing  with  the  most  essential 
phases  of  the  establishment  of  Spanish-American  institu- 
tions from  the  discovery  of  the  Western  world  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Professor  Moses  will  give  us  one  or  two  more  volumes  deal- 
ing with  later  conditions  in  Spanish  America. 

Commercial  Cuba.  By  William  J.  Clark.  8vo,  pp.  514. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $4. 

This  generously  printed  volume  by  Mr.  Clark  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  valuable  book  about  practical  conditions 
in  Cuba  from  the  point  of  view  of  commerce,  agriculture 
and  material  resources,  that  has  yet  made  its  appearance. 
For  the  business  man,  the  statesman  or  the  intelligent  tour- 
ist about  to  visit  Cuba  this  book  is  to  be  recommended  in 
the  highest  terms.  It  has  a  series  of  valuable  general  chap- 
ters answering  the  principal  questions  one  would  be  likely 
to  ask  about  Cuba  from  the  commercial  standpoint,  and 
then  in  a  series  of  compact  descriptive  chapters  each  prov- 
ince is  taken  up  and  analyzed  as  to  its  population,  towns, 
means  of  transportation,  products,  etc.  In  an  appendix  is  a 
good  Cuban  business  directory. 
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Cuba :  Past  and  Present.  By  Richard  Davey.  8vo,  pp. 
284.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.    $3. 

Mr.  Davey— If  we  mlatake  not— spent  some  years  in  Cuba 
in  Her  Majesty's  consular  service.  He  is  the  same  entertain- 
ing writer  who  gave  us,  a  year  or  two  ago,  two  volumes  on 
The  Sultan  and  His  Subjects.  Mr.  Davey,  as  an  English  wit<- 
ness,  presents  matters  of  much  interest  to  Americans  con- 
cerning objectionable  Spanish  methods  in  times  past.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  group  of  those  that  have 
lately  appeared  on  Cuba,  although  it  is  neither  a  history  nor 
a  systematic  description,  but  rather  a  discoursive  budget  of 
information  and  comment. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  With  the  Other  Islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  By  Robert  T.  Hill.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii— 
429.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $3. 

Mr.  Hill*8  work  is  a  scientist's  account  of  the  West  In- 
dian islands.  He  shows  by  his  citation  of  authorities  in  his 
Introduction  that  he  has  studied  the  various  special  works 
on  the  subject  from  Lafcadio  Hearn's  *'  Two  Years  in  the 
West  Indies,"  to  Schomburgk's  **  Barba'ioes,"  and,  what  is 
more  important,  Mr.  Hill  has  in  his  work  for  the  United 
States  (Geologic  Survey  had  ample  opportunities  for  personal 
investigations  for  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  book.  In- 
deed, there  are  few  if  any  sources  other  than  this  volume 
which  give  us  accurate  recent  information  concerning  Porto 
Rico.  The  chapters  with  such  headings  as  *' Geographic 
Relations  of  the  West  Indies,"  "  The  West  Indian  Waters," 
^  Classification  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,"  etc.,  show  a 
distinctly  scientific  and  rather  technical  style.  Especially 
Interesting  is  Mr.  HilPs  authoritative  account  of  what  we 
have  obtained  in  our  new  possession,  Porto  Rico.  He  tells 
ns  that  no  part  of  the  Antilles  is  more  fertile  than  this 
island,  and  none  so  generally  susceptible  to  cultivation  and 
diversified  farming.  Although  it  is  not  large,  it  possesses 
every  variety  of  tropical  landscape.  It  is  essentially  the 
land  of  the  farmer  in  the  most  highly  cultivated  West  In- 
dies. Unlike  most  of  the  tropical  countries,  it  is  not  monoi>- 
olized  by  large  plantations,  but  is  mostly  divided  into  small 
independent  holdings.  The  author's  description  of  the  re- 
sources, industries  and  commerce  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
gain  an  attractive  authority  from  the  fact  that  he  has  so 
frequently  visited  the  islands  in  association  with  Prof. 
Alexander  Aggasiz. 

The  Story  of  Cuba.  By  Murat  Halstead.  8vo,  pp.  649. 
Akron,  Ohio  :  The  Werner  Company. 

Mr.  Halstead  writes  with  vigor  and  force  whenever  his 
pen  touches  paper,  and  even  where— as  in  the  case  of  this 
book— his  work  may  bear  some  marks  of  journalistic  haste, 
that  quality  is  fully  redeemed  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hal- 
stead^s  wide  experience  and  knowledge  gained  through  a 
long  life  of  study  and  observation  are  reflected  upon  every 
page.  "  The  Story  of  Cuba  "  is  mainly  a  history  of  the  recent 
war,  but  the  volume  includes  also  a  large  amount  of  histor- 
ical material  upon  Cuba,  and  also  of  matters  descriptive, 
statistical  and  commercial. 

The  Spanish  Pioneers.  By  Charles  F.  Lummis.  12mo, 
pp.  292.    Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Lummis's  little  book  is  written  primarily  for  young 
Americans,  and  it  is  built  upon  the  theory  that  the  earlier 
Spaniards  who  created  the  great  Spanish-American  empire 
have  been  totally  misrepresented  by  English  and  American 
historians.  A  number  of  these  Spanish-American  empire 
builders  are  eulogized  by  Mr.  Lummis  in  little  sketches  set- 
ting forth  their  careers  in  a  most  picturesque  and  attractive 
manner. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  AND  THE 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Manila  and  the  Philippines.  By  Margherita  Arlina 
Hamm.  12mo,  pp.  227.  New  York :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely.    $1.25. 

Miss  Hamm  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  her 
Tolume.    She  has  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the 


subjects  chosen  in  her  considerable  experience  tn  Manila, 
and  in  China.    She  is  a  close  observer,  and  tells  what  she 
knows  in  an  earnest,  direct  way,  which  makes  her  book 
pleasant  and  instructive  reading.    Some  of  the  material  has 
appeared  in  different  form  in  newspaper  correspondence  for 
well  known  papers  in  America  and  China,  but  the  matter 
has  been  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  date  as  thoroughly  aa 
the  obstacles  introduced   by  the  peculiarities  of  Spanish 
official  policy  would  allow.  That  Miss  Hamm  does  not  agree 
with  the  disparaging  reports  of  Aguinaldo,  the  leader  of  the 
Filipinos,  is  shown  in  advance  in  her  dedication  '*  To  Rlzal 
and  Aguinaldo,  the  dead  martyr  and  the  living  hero."    Her 
work  begins  methodically  with  a  chapter  on  the  routes  to- 
the  Philippines,  and  she  then  passes  to  the  chief  island  of 
Luzon,  and  Manila,  its  people,  its  architecture,  its  stores  and 
shops,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  people.    There  ia 
a  chapter  each  for  Cavity,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Sulu;  and  then  suc- 
ceeding divisions  deal  with  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  Pliilippines  group,  the  history  in  brief,  the  government* 
the  natives  and  their  industries,  the  animals,  birds  and  flshea 
of  the  islands,  and  their  agriculture  and  mineral  resources. 
In  a  final  chapter  on  the  future  of  the  Philippines  Misa 
Hamm  expresses  the  firm  conviction  that  **with  law  and 
order  established,  with  roads  connecting  all  the  districts, 
with  schools  and  a  kinder  government,  the  islanders  can  be- 
raised  to  a  high  level  of  civilization  in  a  single  generation." 
She  looks  forward  to  some  sort  of  protectorate  by  the  United 
States  over  the  Philippines,  and  predicts  that  these  islands 
will  soon  be  to  our  Pacific  States  what  Cuba  once  was  to  the 
Atlantic  States. 

The  Philippine  Islands  and  Their  People.  By  Dean  C. 
Worcester.  8vo,  pp.  xix--529.  New  York  :  The^ 
Macmillan  Company.    ^. 

Professor  Worcester  has  been  perhaps  the  most  prolific 
writer  in  the  periodicals  on  the  special  subjects  of  the  Philip- 
pines since  they  came  into  such  important  proportions  for 
American  interest.  Professor  Worcester  accompanied  Dr. 
Steere  to  the  Philippines  in  an  extensive  trip  with  zoological 
aims  in  1887-88.  Again  in  1880  Professor  Worcester  returned 
to  the  islands  to  remain  two  years,  and  worked  in  a  score  of 
the  more  important  provinces  during  his  stay  with  full  and 
effective  official  authorization  from  Spanish  officers.  As  the 
expedition  was  semi-official  there  was  exceptional  opportu- 
nity  for  observation,  and  Professor  Worcester  came  in  touch 
with  all  classes,  from  the  highest  Spanish  officials  to  the  wild- 
est savages.  The  author  and  his  companion  took  numerous 
phot(^raphs  and  many  careful  notes,  and  he  now  publishes 
this  account  of  his  personal  observation,  prefaced  by  a  rl- 
numt  of  the  more  important  points  incident  to  the  archipel- 
ago. His  method  is  more  that  of  the  scientific  observer  than 
Miss  Hamm*8,  and  his  volume  is  stronger  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  accurate,  detailed  facts,  while  Miss  Hamm's  book  has 
the  advantage  of  a  somewhat  broader  and  freer  stroke.  As 
a  report  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  island,  espe- 
cially of  the  fiora  and  fauna.  Professor  Worcester's  work 
is.  of  course,  unusually  valuable. 

The  Story  of  the  Philippines.  By  Amos  K.  Fiske.  8vo, 
pp.  165.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $1. 

Mr.  Fiske  aims  to  give ''  a  popular  account  of  the  islanda 
from  their  discovery  by  Magellan  to  the  capture  by  Dewey." 
The  first  chapters  tell  how  Spain  came  by  the  islands,  their 
physical  characteristics,  industrial,  religious  and  social  con- 
ditions, Spain's  method  of  government,  and  the  work  ends 
with  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

Hawaii  and  a  Revolution.  By  Mary  H.  Krout.  12moY 
pp.  346.    New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  author  obtained  the  material,  or  most  of  it,  for  this 
volume  in  visits  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1883,  and  subse-- 
quently.  In  an  introduction  she  traces  briefly  the  history  of 
the  islands  through  the  last  two  decades,  and  then  tells  in 
the  form  of  personal  narrative  of  her  visit  and  her  experi- 
ences. She  has  no  great  liking  or  respect  for  the  Hawaiians^ 
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and  thinks  that  onr  sympathy  with  them  has  heen  mis- 
placed. She  thinks  that  civilization  w^ll  soon  make  the 
Hawaiian  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  ^* Anglicizing  is  slowly 
doing  its  work,  apart  from  the  gin  and  restraining  clothing, 
which  are  held  partially  responsible  for  the  decay  of  the 
race.  They  are  losing  their  joyousness  by  slow  degrees." 
The  native  Hawaiian  she  describes  as  improvident  and  a 
gambler,  as'* devoid  of  forethought  and  deficient  in  judg- 
ment to  an  astonishing  degree."  The  book  is  very  handsome- 
ly bound  and  manufactured,  and  the  few  illustrations  are 
beautiful. 

Vacation  Days  in  Hawaii  and  Japan.  By  Charles  M. 
Taylor,  Jr.  8vo,  pp.  861.  Philadelphia  :  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    $2. 

Mr.  Taylor's  book  is,  ns  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  the 
outline  of  a  three  months^  tour  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Japan,  with  the  assistance  of  a  camera  and  sketch  book. 
The  Hawaiian  group  Is  described  rather  In  the  travel  sketch 
style,  and  the  many  illustrations  are  such  as  would  accom- 
pany a  text  in  this  method.  Mr.  Taylor's  aim  was  to  show 
the  characteristics  and  surroundings  of  the  native  peoples 
and  their  home  life,  rather  than  to  describe  the  scenes  which 
confront  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  tourisL 

MISCELLANEOUS  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Recollections  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Charles  A.  Dana. 
12mo,  pp.  309.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2. 

For  three  years  of  his  active  life  the  late  Charles  A. 
Dana  exchanged  the  duties  of  newspaper  work  for  those  of 
public  office,  and  those  were  the  most  eventful  years  of  his 
own  or  his  country's  history.  In  1862  he  was  called  into  Gov- 
ernment service  by  Secretary  Stanton  and  remained  in  that 
service  till  after  the  qjose  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1866.  Through- 
out that  time  Mr.  DHua  was  *' behind  the  scenes"  at  Wash- 
ington as  perhaps  no  other  man  outside  the  Cabinet  could 
have  been.  In  the  first  half  of  this  i>eriod  his  duties  as  a  con- 
fidential agent  of  the  War  Department  took  him  to  the  great 
battlefields  of  the  war;  later,  as  AsslHtant  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  Dana  came  in  contact  with  all  the  political  and 
military  leaders  who  were  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
from  President  Lincoln  down.  Thus  Mr.  Dana  had  in  a 
marked  degree  that  prime  qualification  of  an  historian  of 
the  Civil  War— an  intimate,  personal  knowledge  of  men  and 
events.  As  to  his  literary  qualifications  for  the  task— they 
have  been  known  for  a  generation  to  the  whole  American 
public,  and  especially  to  that  part  of  it  that  has  read  the 
New  York  Sun. 

Letters  of  a  War  Correspondent.  By  Charles  A.  Page. 
Eklited.  with  notes,  by  James  R.  Gilmore.  8vo,  pp. 
410.    Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    |8. 

**If  Page  says  that  it  is  so"  was  a  common  remark  of 
Horace  Greeley's  in  the  New  York  Ti'ibune  editorial  rooms 
durmg  the  Civil  War.  Page  was  one  of  the  brilliant  group 
of  special  correspondents  in  the  service  of  the  Trihunz.  He 
bad  a  reputation  for  the  graphic  and  truthful  reporting  of 
battle  scenes.  In  the  present  volume  his  more  Important 
letters  to  the  Tribune  are  reprinted,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Gil- 
more.   Mr.  Page  died  In  1873  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five. 

A  Students*  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Edward 
Channing.  12mo,  pp.  xlii— 615.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.40. 

Profes^er  Channing  has  added  to  his  admirable  history 
a  few  pages  covering  the  war  with  Spain,  making  the  book 
probably  the  most  complete  of  lti>  class  now  on  the  market. 

A  General  History  of  the  World.  By  Victor  Duruy. 
Translated  from  the  French.  Thoroughly  Revised, 
with  an  Introduction  and  a  Summary  of  Contempo- 
raneous History  (1848-98),  by  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor. 
12mo,  pp.  744.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.  $2. 
Besides  adding  a  concise  history  of  the  the  last  half- 


century,  a  period  not  touched  upon  to  the  original  work. 
Professor  Grosvenor  has  incorporated  in  M.  Duruy's  own 
chapters  many  of  the  results  of  recent  research  and  dis- 
covery which  tend  to  modify  views  formerly  accepted.  As 
thus  completed  this  work  seems  to  go  further  than  any  other 
in  the  English  language  toward  meeting  the  demand  for  a 
trustworthy  universal  history  in  a  single  volume. 

History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands.  By  Petrus 
Johannes  Blok.  Translated  by  Oscar  O.  Bierstadt 
and  Ruth  Putnam.  Part  I.  8vo»  pp.  883.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    12.50. 

This  scholarly  work,  by  the  professor  of  Dutch  history 
in  the  University  of  Leyden,  is  now  presented  to  an  English- 
reading  public  in  a  version  prepared  with  the  author's  ap- 
proval. The  work,  when  completed,  will  supply  us  for  the 
first  time  with  a  connected  history  of  the  Dutch  people  from 
the  period  of  Roman  dominion  in  the  Netherlands  down  to 
the  formation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium  in 
our  own  century.  The  translation  has  been  made  by  Miss 
Ruth  Putnam,  the  biographer  of  William  the  Silent  and  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  Dutch  history,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Bier- 
stadt, of  the  Astor  Library. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare.  By  Sidney  Lee.  12mo, 
pp.  XXV— 476.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.75. 

This  volume  deserves  to  rank  as  a  model  of  literary 
biography.  It  amply  fulfills  the  promise  implied  in  the 
words  of  its  preface,  to  *^  supply  within  a  brief  compass  an 
exhaustive  and  well-arranged  statement  of  the  facts  of 
Shakespeare^s  career,  achievement,  and  reputation,"  and  to 
**  reduce  conjecture  to  the  smallest  dimensions  consistent 
with  coherence."  The  book  Is  based  on  Mr.  Lee^s  article  on 
Shakespeare  contributed  to  the  fifty-first  volume  of  the 
''  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  but  many  changes  and 
additions  have  been  made.  Verifiable  references  are  given 
to  all  the  original  sources  of  information.  No  merely 
SBsthetic  criticism  is  attempted— studies  of  that  kind  abound 
in  other  works ;  what  Mr.  Lee  does  is  to  furnish  us  with  a 
trustworthy  guide-book  to  Shakespeare^s  life  and  work. 
The  exceptionally  full  bibliographical  data  appended  to  the 
book  will  prove  a  source  of  delight  to  the  Shaliespearean 
student  of  confirmed  "  grubbing  "  proclivities. 

Life  and  Times  of  William  E.  Gladstone.  By  John 
Clark  Ridpath.  Large  8vo,  pp.  624.  New  York ; 
Eaton  &  Mains. 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath,  whose  writing  has  done  bo 
much  for  the  popular  education  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  homes  during  the  past  quarter-oentury,  and 
whose  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  read  by  more 
people  by  far  than  any  one  else*s,  has  now  written  a  popular 
but  none  the  less  able  and  well-informed  life  of  Gladstone. 
The  book  contains  numerous  illustrations,  and  is  sold  by 
subscription. 

Charles  Lamb  and  the  Lloyds.  E^dited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
12mo,  pp.  S24.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

This  book  grew  from  the  discovery,  in  1894,  of  two  masses 
of  correspondence  relating  to  the  family  of  Charles  Lloyd,  a 
Quaker  philanthropist  and  banker  of  Birmingham.  The 
papers  contain  upward  of  twenty  new  letters  of  C'harles 
Lamb,  some  of  them  worthy  to  rank  with  his  best,  and  others, 
also  hitlierto  unpublished,  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  Thomas  Manning,  Robert  Southey,  and 
other  interesting  personalities  of  the  period,  including  Mr. 
Lloyd's  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  poet. 

American  Bookmen.  By  M.  A.  DeWolf e  Howe.  12mo, 
pp.  311.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Howe  has  brought  together  in  this  volume  a  group 
of  very  readable  papers  devoted  to  such  well-known  per- 
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8(malitlQ0  In  our  literature  as  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant.  Poe, 
Whittier«  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson,  and  Haw- 
thorne, with  a  chapter  on  the  historians,  espoeially  Pres- 
cott  and  Parkman.  Mr.  Howe^s  papers  are  hiographical 
rather  than  critical,  and  the  volume  is  illustrated  with 
portraits. 

Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield.  By  R.  Garnett.  12mo, 
pp.  xxvii — 404.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

This  brief  biography  of  one  of  the  founders  of  Britain's 
colonial  empire  is  of  timely  Interest  in  these  days  in  other 
lands  than  England.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
Wakefield  was  not  a  colonizer.  *'  Though  living  and  breath- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  colony-making,  he  never  saw  a  col- 
ony until  his  last  days.'*  Tet  his  was  the  master  mind  in 
the  colonization  of  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
his  life  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  series  devoted  to  *"  Build- 
ers of  Greater  Britain." 

Bidmarck :  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Ferdinand  Son- 
nenburg.  Translated  by  Ida  L.  Saxton  and  Grace 
H.  Webb.  12mo,  pp.  200.  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely.    $1.25. 

LITERATURE. 

The  International  Library  of  Famous  Literature.  With 
Biographical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  with  In- 
troductions by  Donald  G.  Mitchell  and  Andrew 
Lang.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole,  Forrest  Morgan,  and  Caroline  Ticknor.  20 
vols.,  8vo.    New  York  :  Merrill  &  Baker. 

There  is  much  activity  nowadays  in  the  making  and 
selling  of  literature  compilations  that  appear  in  a  good  long 
row  of  volumes  under  the  editorship  of  some  prominent  and 
experienced  literary  person,  with  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of 
expert  editors  whose  names  also  carry  weight.  Such  com- 
pilations serve  a  highly  useful  purpose.  There  may  be  a  few 
people  who  can  enter  upon  the  business  of  life  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  have  familiarized  themselves  with  a 
thorough  reading  of  all  the  best  writings  of  all  the  world's 
best  authors,  but  such  people  are  not  many.  It  is  the  merest 
affectation  to  pretend  that  the  average  reader  would  not 
be  greatly  instructed  by  the  use  of  one  of  these  **  best  liter- 
ature "  compilations.  The  one  known  as  The  International 
Library  of  Famous  Literature  is  in  our  hands  for  examina- 
tion, and  we  must  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  highly  ingeni- 
ous in  point  of  arrangement  and  selection,  and  fascinating 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  Its  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  associates  literary  production  with  the  course  of  human 
history  in  such  a  way  that  to  read  it  in  the  order  of  its  vol- 
umes is  to  proceed  from  one  epoch  to  another  with  the  pleas- 
ant feeling  that  the  world's  literature  has  after  all  had 
some  organic  relationship  to  the  world's  great  uninterrupted 
movement  of  races  and  civilizations.  This  set  of  volumes 
ought  to  serve  a  very  valuable  purpose  in  every  school,  par- 
ticularly, for  instance,  in  village  high  schools,  and  it  could 
with  great  advantage  be  made  the  basis  of  family  reading 
and  study  in  literature  through,  let  us  say,  two  winters.  It 
might  then  be  given  to  some  other  family,  where  its  edu- 
cational ministry  could  be  performed  a  second  time,  and  so 
on.  The  editor-in-chief  is  that  veteran  and  delightful  man 
of  letters,  Donald  O.  MitcheU,  while  Andrew  Lang's  name  is 
also  given  in  the  group  of  editorial  sponsors.  The  actual 
compilation  and  arrangement  is  due  to  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  Forrest  Moi^an  and  Miss  Caroline 
Ticknor,  all  of  whom  are  eminently  qualified  to  do  this  par- 
ticular sort  of  work. 

English  Literature  From  the  Beginning;  To  the  Norman 
Conquest.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  12mo,  pp.  838. 
New  York  :  The  Macmlllan  Company.    $1.50. 

Just  now  the  publishers  are  bringing  out  a  rather  un- 
usual number  of  books  about  books  and  book-writers.  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury's  ^*  Short  History  of  English  Literature  " 
which  appeared  last  summer,  has  been  followed  by  Stopford 


Brooke's  "  English  Literature,  from  the  Beginning  to  the 
Norman  Conquest."  Both  are  published  by  the  MacmillaM 
Company.  The  latter  work  treats  of  the  early  and  obscure 
period  of  English  letters,  and  more  fully  than  it  has  beem 
possible  for  Professor  Saintsbury  to  do  in  his  more  inclusive 
volume. 

A  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  By  James  Fitzmau- 
rice-Kelly.  12mo,  pp.  432.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
Company.    $1.50. 

We  have  also  a  new  history  of  Spanish  literature  in 
Appleton's  series  of  "  Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of 
the  World."  This  volume  is  the  work  of  James  Fitzmaurice* 
Kelly,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy.  This  author  un- 
dertakes to  do  for  Spanish  literature,  what  Saintsbury  has 
done  for  English,  but  in  smaller  compass.  His  book  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  English  reader  who  cannot  hope 
to  acquire  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  any  but  the  most 
important  Spanish  classics. 

Manual  of  the  History  of  French  Literature.  By  Fer- 
dinand Bruneti^re.  Translated  by  Ralph  Derechef. 
12mo,  pp.  xxix— 569.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crow- 
ell  &  Co.    $2. 

The  Messrs.  Crowell  have  brought  out  the  author's  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re's ''  Manual  of  the 
History  of  French  Literature."  This  is  a  critical  work,  and 
contains  full  bibliographical  notes  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  publishers  have  illustrated  the  volume  with  a 
number  of  portraits  of  the  masters  of  French  literature. 

Great  Books.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Farrar. 
16mo,  pp.  811.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  A 
Co.    $1.26. 

In  Dean  Farrar's  little  volume  of  essays  entitled  ''  Great 
Books,"  the  writers  treated  are  Bunyan,  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
Milton  and  Thomas  a-Kempis.  These  appreciations  by  Dean 
Farrar  are  stimulating,  and  calculated  to*  direct  the  reader 
to  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  authors  treated. 

A  Century  of  French  Fiction.  By  Benjamin  W.  Wells. 
12mo,  pp.  405.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $2. 

Still  another  book  in  this  department  is  *' A  Century  of 
French  Fiction,"  by  Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Wells  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South.  The  essays  that  make  up  this  volume 
are  less  biographical  than  the  chapters  of  Bruneti&re.  As 
Professor  Wells  himself  says,  his  book  is  a  study  of  novels, 
and  not  of  novelists.  He  deals  with  the  most  prominent 
phase  of  modern  French  literature,  and  his  chapters  should 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  Bruneti^re's  book,  as  supple- 
menting the  latter,  and  providing  a  distinct  point  of  view. 

American  Prose.  Edited  by  George  Rice  Carpenter. 
12mo,  pp.  xviii— 405.  New  York :  The  Macmlllan 
Company.    $1. 

Of  a  somewhat  different  character  are  two  volumes  of 
selections  from  representative  authors  which  have  recently 
appeared.  The  first  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  George  Rice 
Carpenter  of  Columbia  University,  and  is  entitled  ''Amer- 
ican Prose."  This  volume  contains,  besides  the  selections 
themselves,  critical  introductions  by  various  writers,  to- 
gether with  a  general  introduction.  The  authors  chosen  in- 
clude the  greatest  names  in  American  prose  authorship,  be- 
ginning with  Cotton  Mather,  and  ending  with  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis  and  Francis  Parkman.  An  api)endix  reproduces 
several  remarkable  passages  from  the  older  Colonial  writers. 

Modem  American  Oratory.  Edited  by  Ralph  Curtis 
Ringwalt.  12mo,  pp.  884.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
&Co.    $1. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Ringwalt,  of  Columbia,  has  edited  several 
^*  Representative  American  Orations,"  prefixing  thereto  an 
essay  on  the  theory  of  oratory.  The  deliberative,  forensic, 
demonstrative,  commemorative,  platform  and  after-dinner 
types  of  oratory  are  all  represeiiied. 
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RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  WORKS. 

The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt.  By  Henry  van  Dyke. 
12mOf  pp.  855.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's  book  entitled  "The  Oospel  for  an 
Affe  of  Donbt"ha8  reached  a  sixth  edition,  for  which  the 
author  has  written  a  new  preface.  Originally  prepared  as  a 
coarse  of  lectures  on  preaching  and  delivered  before  Yale 
divinity  students,  it  has  been  found  that  the  work  appeals 
to  a  far  larger  public.  It  has  been  widely  read  by  those 
whose  "  attitude  toward  religious  things  is  interrogative.** 

The  Divine  Drama :  The  Manifestation  of  Grod  in  the 
Universe.    By  Granville  Ross  Pike.    12mo,  pp.  SM. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  recasting  of  religious  thought  to  conform  to  the  en- 
larged conceptions  of  nature  and  life  which  dominate  our 
time  is  attempted  by  Granville  Ross  Pike  in ''The  Divine 
Drama."    This  author  holds  that  the  change  of  view-point 
leads  only  to  an  enrichment  of  the  religious  faith. 

ESSAYS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Educational  Reform.  By  Charles  William  Eliot.  8vo, 
pp.  418.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $2. 

University  Problems  in  the  United  States.  By  Daniel 
Coit  Gilman.  8vo,  pp.  319.  New  York :  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    $2. 

Presidents  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  Gilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  the  two  senior  university  presidentsof  this  country, 
are  educators  whose  views  on  educational  topics  are  univer- 
sally accepted  as  expert  opinions.  In  the  volumes  recently 
published  by  the  Century  Company  the  most  Important  ad- 
dresses and  essays  of  these  champions  of  the  modern  uni- 
versity idea  are  collected.  If  a  foreigner  making  a  study  of 
our  institutions  were  seeking  an  epitome  of  our  recent  prog- 
ress in  higher  education  he  would  find  it  very  clearly  pre- 
sented in  these  two  books. 

The  Georgian  Period :  Being  Measured  Drawings  of 
Colonial  Work.  Part  I.,  large  4to,  88  plates.  Bos- 
ton :  American  Architect  and  Building  News  Com- 
pany.* 18. 

This  little  portfolio  is  intended  for  the  technical  pur- 
poses of  the  architect,  rather  than  the  man  who  would  like 
to  build  a  home  for  himself  on  the  so-called  colonial  lines. 
It  consists  of  carefully  scaled  drawings  of  a  number  of  very 
interesting  pieces  of  old  colonial  architecture  and  ought  to 
be  in  every  American  architects  collection  of  books. 

Symphonies  and  Their  Meaning.  By  Philip  H.  Goepp. 
12mo,  pp.  407.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

The  author  of  this  work  aims  primarily  ''  to  set  forth 
the  impression  of  each  of  certain  chosen  ssrmphonies,  and 
through  them  to  get,  at  first  hand,  a  clear  glimpse  of  the  in- 
dividuality of  each  of  the  great  masters."  To  this  end  the 
book  takes  up  in  succession  the  symphonies  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Brahms,  ottering  sympathetic  appreciation  of  these  com- 
posers, but  omitting  biographical  details,  which  can  easily 
be  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of 
tBSthetic  interpretation  purely. 

Rivers  of  North  America.  By  Israel  C.  Russell.  8vo, 
pp.  845.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons.    $2. 

Earth  Sculpture.  By  James  Geikie.  Svo,  pp.  410.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 

These  two  volumes  in  the  ^'Science  Series"  are  con- 
cerned with  closely  allied  subjects  of  investigation;  the 
former  considers  the  more  obvious  and  better  understood 
phenomena,  while  the  latter  is  mainly  a  treatise  on  the 
equally  interesting  bat  less  familiar  phases  of  land  forma- 
tion, in  which  glacial  action  plays  a  prominent  part.  Pro- 
fessor Russell  holds  the  chair  of  geology  in  the  University 


of  Michigan  and  has  already  published  entertaining  volumes 
on  the  lakes,  glaciers,  and  volcanoes  of  North  America, 
while  Professor  Geikie,  of  Edinburgh,  long  ago  achieved  an 
International  reputation  through  the  publication  of  his  work 
on  *"*"  The  Great  Ice  Age. 
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A  PEW  NEW  EDITIONS  OP  POPULAR  PICTION. 

The  Choir  Invisible.  By  James  Lane  Allen.  12mo, 
pp.  876.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
ri.50. 

The  publishers  of  Mr  Allen^s  famous  romance  of  Ken- 
tucky life  have  brought  out  an  exquisite  edition  for  the  holi- 
days, which  is  enriched  by  nearly  a  hundred  admirably  ap- 
propriate illustrations  by  Orson  Lowell,  seven  of  them  being 
full-page  photogravures. 

Twenty  Years  After.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  2  vols., 
12mo,  pp.  400—398.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&Co.    $2.60. 

All  lovers  of  the  romances  of  Alexandre  Dumas  will 
welcome  this  new  edition  of  *'  Twenty  Years  After.**  Many 
full-page  illustrations  are  furnished  by  Frank  T.  Merrill, 
and  the  typography  and  binding  are  very  attractive. 

Cranford.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  a  Preface  by  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  12mo,  pp.  xxx— 288.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

Hugh  Thomson  has  supplied  for  this  new  edition  of 
"  Cranford  **  forty  charming  colored  illustrations  and  sixty 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  which  with  the  other  superb  mechan- 
ical excellences  of  the  book-maker*s  art  will  make  this  vol- 
ume a  favorite  holiday  gift  book. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  12mo,  pp.  xiv— 897.  Boston  : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are  issuing  a  new  uniform  edi- 
tion of  the  principal  works  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  which 
will  be  completed  in  ten  volumes,  each  volume  having  an 
excellent  photogravure  frontispiece.  Dr.  Hale*s  most  fa- 
mous short  story,  which  has  a  new  interest  in  these  times  of 
quickened  national  life,  gives  the  title  to  the  first  volume. 

The  .[ngoldsby  Legends.  By  Thomas  Ingoldsby.  12mo, 
pp.  xxiii— 688.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $2.25. 

These  popular  tales  are  now  published  in  a  handsome 
volume,  beautifully  printed,  and  embellished  with  more  than 
one  hundred  choice  drawings  in  black-and-white  and  in  color. 
These  stories  seem  to  have  a  phenomenal  life  and  hold  on 
popular  interest. 

The  Blindman^s  World  and  Other  Stories.  By  Edward 
Bellamy.  With  a  Prefatory  Sketch  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells.  12mo,  pp.  xiii— 415.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.    $1.50. 

Magazine  readers  of  twenty  years  ago  may  recognize  in 
this  volume  of  short  stories  one  or  two  which  they  read  in 
the  old  Scrfl>ner*8  Monthly  before  the  name  of  Edward  Bel- 
lamy was  fairly  known  to  fame.  In  a  prefatory  sketch  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells  testifies  to  his  sincere  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Bellamy,  both  as  an  author  and  as  a  man.  Whoever  will  take 
up  this  book  will  find  in  it  more  than  one  indication  of  the 
genius  which  only  came  to  recognition  with  the  amazing 
success  of  **  Looking  Backward." 

A  Golden  Sorrow.  By  Maria  Louise  Pool.  12mo,  pp. 
441.    Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  last  work  of  Miss  PooPs  busy  life,  as  represented 
in  this  story,  was  characteristically  vivacious.  The  book 
abounds  in  amusing  dialogue  and  charming  bits  of  character 
sketching. 

The  Chase  of  an  Heiress.    By  Christian  Reid.    12mo, 
pp.  261.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1. 
This  novel  is  probably  republished  at  this  time  becaum^ 
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of  the  fact  that  its  scene  is  laid  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was 
written  two  years  or  more  before  the  outbreak  of  the  late 
war.    The  story  in  itself,  however,  is  vivid  and  attractive. 

NEW  AMERICAN  NOVELS. 

The  Lost  Provinces.  By  Louis  Tracy.  12mo,  pp.  408. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  much-talked-of  Anglo-American  alliance  has  proved 
so  attractive  a  vision  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Louis  Tracy  that  he 
has  seen  fit  to  embody  it  in  the  plot  of  an  imaginative  work 
which  he  calls  "  The  Lost  Provinces."  In  the  plot  of  this  ro- 
mance international  relations  are  made  to  take  on  almost 
the  precise  form  of  development  predicted  by  the  enthusias- 
tic advocates  of  an  alliance  between  t'^e  two  great  English- 
speaking  nationalities.  That  is  to  say,  the  continent  of 
Europe  unites  against  Great  Britain,  but  finds  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  together  are  invincible,  and 
the  final  result  is  a  confirmation  of  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

It  Was  Marlowe.  By  Wilbur  Gleason  Zeigler.  12mo, 
pp.  821.  Chicago:  Donohue,  Henneberry  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Gleason  Zeigler  chooses  to  put  in  the  form 
of  a  story  his  argument  to  prove  that  Christopher  Marlowe 
was  the  author  of  the  plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Zeig- 
ler's  contention,  he  has,  at  least,  succeeded  in  picturing  for 
us  a  living  Marlowe.  For  such  readers  as  care  to  pursue 
the  curious  question  of  Marlowe's  claims  to  authorship  of 
the  plays,  notes  from  leading  authorities  on  the  subject  are 
given  in  an  appendix. 

The  Letter  and  the  Spirit.  By  Cora  Maynard.  12mo, 
pp.  830.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
$1.25. 

A  picture  of  New  York  society  life  very  much  up  to 
date.    It  deals  especially  with  the  divorce  question. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

An  Island  Heroine.  The  Story  of  a  Daughter  of  the 
Revolution.  By  Mary  Breck  Sleight.  Illustrated 
by  George  Foster  Barnes.  12mo,  pp.  482.  Boston  : 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 

Bilberry  Boys  and  Girls :  Their  Adventures  and  Mis- 
fortunes, Their  Trials  and  Triumphs.  By  Sophie 
Swett.  Illustrated  by  Etheldred  B.  Barry.  12mo, 
pp.  826.  Boston  :  lx)throp  Publishing  Company. 
$1.25. 

Buz-Buz.  The  Twelve  Adventures  of  a  House- Fly.  By 
Charles  Stuart  Pratt.  Illustrated  by  L.  J.  Bridg- 
man.  12mo,  pp.  102.  Boston  :  Lothrop  Publishing 
Company.    75  cents. 

Child  Stories  and  Rhymes  for  the  Little  People  of 


Nursery  and  Kindergarten.  By  Emilie  Ponlsson. 
Illustrated  by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  4to,  pp.  89.  Boa- 
ton  :  Ijothrop  Publishing  Company.    $1.25. 

Dorothy  Deane  :  A  Children's  Story.  By  Ellen  Olney 
Kirk.  Illus.,  16mo,  pp.  825.  Boston  :  .Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Katie  :  A  Daughter  of  the  King.  By  Mary  A.  Gilmore. 
12mo,  pp.  84.  Philadelphia :  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.    50  cents. 

Kittyboy's  Christmas.  By  Amy  E.  Blanchard.  Illus- 
trated by  Ida  Waugh.  12mo,  pp.  74.  Philadelphia : 
George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Labor  of  Love.  A  Story  for  Boys.  By  Julia  Magruder. 
Illus.,  12mo,  pp.  144.  Boston :  Lothrop  Publishing 
Company.    50  cents. 

Laura^s  Holidays.  By  Henrietta  R.  Eliot.  Illustrated 
by  Etheldred  B.  Barry.  16mo,  pp.  94.  Boston  : 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    50  cents. 

Little  Ethel.  By  Philip  H.  Smith.  16mo,  pp.  171.  New 
York  :  F.  Tennyson  Xeely.    50  cents. 

Little  New  England  Maid,  A.  By  Kate  Tannatt  Woods. 
Illus.,  12mo,  pp.  279.  Boston :  Lothrop  Publishing 
Company.    $1. 

Master  Sunshine.  By  Mrs.  C.  F.  Fraser.  8vo,  pp.  54. 
New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Modem  Traveller,  The.  By  H.  B.  and  B.  T.  B.  Illus., 
4to,  pp.  76.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1. 

Philip :  The  Story  of  a  Boy  Violinist.  By  T.  W.  O. 
12mo,  pp.  295.   Boston  :  I^mson,  Wolffe  &Co.  $1.25. 

Reuben^s  Hindrances,  and  How  He  Made  Them  Helps 
toward  Progress.  By  "Pansy."  Illus.,  12mo,  pp. 
292.    Boston  :  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.   $1.25. 

Ruth  and  Her  Grandfadder.  A  Story  for  Children  by 
Todd.  With  Drawings  by  Edward  B.  Edwards. 
4to,  pp.  90.    New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    $1. 

Story  of  the  Big  Front  Door,  The.  By  Mary  F.  Leon- 
ard. Illus.,  12mo,  pp.  25a  New  York  :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Two  Little  Runaways.  By  James  Buckland.  Illus- 
trated by  Cecil  Aldin.  Svo,  pp.  374.  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $2. 

Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys,  The.  By  Gulielma  Zollin- 
ger. Illus.,  12mo,  pp.  297.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McCIurg 
&Co.    $1.25. 

With  the  Dre-am-Maker.  By  John  Habberton.  Illus- 
trated by  J.  C.  Claghorn.  12mo,  pp.  112.  Philadel- 
phia :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Yankee  Boy's  Success,  A.  By  Harry  St4»ele  Morrison. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Il- 
lustrated by  George  T.  Tobin.  12nio,  pp.  293.  New 
York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.25. 
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One  of   the  most  remarkable  situa- 
^^^Swil!^     tions  in  all  the  history  of   political 

parties  is  disclosed  by  the  statistics  of 
the  Southern  State  Legislatures.  The  Republi- 
can party,  except  in  a  few  spots  in  the  South,  is 
apparently  non-existent.  In  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  the  Appalachian  belt  as  it  enters  other  States 
a  majority  of  the  people  usually  vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket ;  but  they  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  count  much  as  against  the  overwhelming 
Democratic  majorities  in  the  non -mountainous 
and  more  populous  districts.  In  the  new  Legis- 
lature of  Florida,  which  will  meet  at  Tallahassee 
on  Apnl  4,  there  are  100  Democrats  and  no  Re- 
publicans at  all.  The  Mississippi  Legislature  has 
176  Democrats  and  no  Republicans,  although 
there  are  2  Populists  of  presumably  Demo- 
cratic rather  than  Republican  leanings.  In  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature,  which  assembled  at 
Charleston  on  Januarv  10,  the  Democrats  have 
1.59  memljers  and  the  Republicans  have  1.  In 
the  Georgia  Legislature  the  Democratic  members 
number  213  and  the  Republicans  1,  there  being 
also  5  Populists.  That  of  Alabama  is  the  only 
Southern  Legislature  in  which  the  Populists  have 
any  considerable  hold,  the  figures  being  96 
Democrats,  5  Republicans,  and  32  Populists. 
The  North  Carolina  Legislature,  which  has  been 
sitting  since  the  first  week  of  January,  has  134 
Democrats  and  8  Populists,  with  28  Republicans, 
most  of  whom  come  down  to  Raleigh  from  the 
western  hills.  In  like  manner  there  are  27  Re- 
publicans, mainly  from  the  East  Tennessee  moun- 
tains, to  offset  the  1 05  Democrats  in  the  Legis- 
lature that  met  at  Nashville  on  January  2.  The 
Texas  Legislature,  which  came  together  at  Aus- 
tin on  January  7,  has  only  2  Republicans,  with 
148  Democrats.  That  of  Virginia  has  8  Repub- 
licans, with  130  Democrats.  The  sugar  tariff 
and  other  considerations  have  greatly  affected 
party  lines  in  Louisiana,  and  there  the  Republi- 
cans  have    31    members  of   the  Legislature  as 


against  88  Democrats.  Aggregating  the  eight 
or  nine  Southern  States  in  which  there  is  no  dis- 
tinctively local  Republican  district — like  East 
Tennessee,  for  example — one  finds  about  a  dozen 
Republican  legislators  as  against  more  than  1,200 
Democrats,  a  ratio  of  1  to  100.  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  by  virtue  of  their  Republican 
mountain  districts,  will  each  have  2  Republi- 
can members  in  the  Fifty -sixth  Congress.  It 
happens  also  that  there  is  one  Republican  Con- 
gressional district  in  Texas,  where  the  able  and 
popular  R.  B.  Hawley,  of  Galveston,  who  carried 
his  district  in  1896  and  was  reelected  for  another 
term  in  November,  1898.  But  apart  from  these 
5  Republicans  and  1  Populist  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  eleven  Southern  States  named  above 
will  be  represented  in  the  Fifty -sixth  Congress 
by  Democrats. 

_.  _  ,.  The  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
ofRecon-  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
at  ruction.  seems  to  be  only  one  party  in  the 
South  beyond  the  line  of  border  States,  the 
Republican  President  with  his  Republican  Cab- 
inet were  as  warmly  received  several  months 
ago  when  they  visited  those  solidly  Democratic 
States  as  they  could  have  been  if  all  the  people 
had  been  Republicans  rather  than  Democrats. 
The  situation  is  certainly  an  anomalous  one,  that 
might  well  puzzle  the  foreign  observer.  But  it 
can  be  explained.  The  people  of  the  South  are 
not  so  largely  Democratic  because  of  any  views 
that  they  agree  in  cherishing  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, the  money  question,  or  any  other  dis- 
puted issue  of  national  policy,  whether  internal 
or  external.  They  are  Democrats  for  local 
reasons — through  the  powerful  force  of  a  tra- 
ditional instinct  of  self-preservation.  Those  who 
are  uninformed  and  wish  in  all  seriousness  and 
good  faith  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  South  votes 
the  Democratic  ticket,  could  hardlv  do  better 
than  to  read  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  new 
story,  **Red  Rock  :   A  Chronicle  of  Reconstruc- 
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tion,"  If  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  entitled  to 
any  consideration  whatever  on  the  ecore  of  its 
containing  truthful  pictures  of  the  evils  of  Blav- 
ery,  Mr.  Page's  book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
one  whit  less  entitled  to  consideration  for  the 
pictures  it  presents  of  the  hideous  wrongs  per- 


petrated by  the  North  upon  the  South  in  the 
reconstruction  period.  The  North  was  full  of 
good  people  who  meant  to  do  exactly  what  wa£ 
right.  Their  good  intt^ntions,  however,  did  not 
alter  the  fact  that  they  enforced  a  ruinous  policy 
— a  policy  more  devastating  to  the  Southern 
States,   in  some  respects,    than  the  war  itself. 


The  carpet-bag  Republicanism  that  robbed  and 

outraged  the  Southern  States  for  a  few  years, 
sustained  as  it  was  by  a  regime  of  military  occu- 
pation, affords  explanation  enough  of  the  attitude 
of  the  South  in  shrinking  from  the  local  domi- 
nation of  any  set  of  men  bearing  the  bated  party 
name.  When  the  war  was  ended,  the  Southern 
people  were  either  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  their  own  State  and  local  affaire 
or  else  they  were  not  Qt.  In  the  latter  case  their 
affairs  should  have  been  temporarily  managed 
for  them  by  military  administrators  on  principles 
of  justice.  The  policy  actually  adopted  was  nei- 
ther the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  The  right  and 
broad-minded  solution- — as  it  is  now  easy  to  see 
— would  have  been  the  full  restoration  W  the 
Southern  people  of  local  control  in  their  own 
States,  with  such  temporary  limitations  upon 
their  participation  in  federal  affairs  as  might  have 
seemed  justifiable  under  the  circumstances.  It 
has  taken  the  North  a  great  many  years  to  learn 
the  nature  of  the  mistake,  and  it  is  not  perfectly 
learned  even  yet.  The  true  way  to  restore  the 
South  to  the  Union  after  the  war  was  to  restore 
the  South  to  its  own  people.  This  is  not  a  mere 
parados  or  a  cheap  epigram,  but  the  plainest  kind 
of  common  sense  and  practical  statesmanship. 
The  English  for  a  long  time  made  a  similar  mis- 
take in  their  dealing  with  Ireland,  and  they  have 
never  been  quite  able  to  grasp  the  obvious  prin- 
ciple that  the  way  to  tie  Ireland  most  firmly  to  - 
the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  empire  is  simply 
to  give  Ireland  to  the  Irish,  to  whom  it  properly 
belongs.  They  have  gone  far,  however,  of  Iat«, 
in  learning  their  lesson  ;  and  the  Irish  people 
are  now  preparing  for  the  forthcoming  election 
of  their  county  governments  under  the  new  legis- 
lation that  at  last  accords  Ireland  local  home  rule. 

Oar  Hew  "^^^  people  of  the  United  States  have 
anmutnietiaii  just  now  a  very  especial  reason  for 
taking  seriously  to  heart  the  lessons 
of  the  reconstruction  period  after  our  Civil  War. 
They  have  in  their  hands,  at  the  close  of  another 
war,  four  new  problems  of  reconstruction,  two 
of  which  are  serious  in  the  highest  sense,  while 
the  other  two  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  trifling 
or  insignificant.  The  two  minor  tasks  are  the 
bringing  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Porto  Rico  in  the  West  Indies  into 
the  wisest  and  most  salutary  relations  under  the 
American  flag.  As  regards  Hawaii,  the  great 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  people  best 
fitted  to  govern  were,  in  fact,  carrying  on  a  very 
successful  Hawaiian  administration  at  the  mo- 
ment when  annexation  was  consummated.  All 
Hawaiian  affairs  not  directly  and  im[K>rtantly  af- 
fecting the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large, 
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sbould  continue  to  be  managed  solely  by  the 
Hawaiian  people  themselvee.  In  Forto  Rico  the 
Spaniards  had  never  allowed  the  well-qualified 
native  population  anything  more  than  a  ctosety 
reatrictid  control  over  their  own  local  affairs.  It 
will  be  our  duty  under  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  which  wa  believe,  and  in  the  light  of  our 
best  experience,  to  give  the  people  of  Porto  Bico 
the  full  control  over  all  their  affairs  excepting 
those  which — to  repeat  the  phrase  used  above — 
directly  and  importantly  concern  the  people  of 
the  United  States  at  large,  and  which,  therefore, 
belong  appropriately  to  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. The  faintest  aymptoms  of  carpet-bag 
rule  in  Porto  Rico  or  in  Hawaii  should  be  viewed 
with  alarm  and  denounced  with  emphasis.  No- 
body is  qualified  to  govern  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
except  the  people  whose  homes  and  interests  are 
well  established  there.  And  precisely  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  Porto  Rico. 


The  two  large  and  serious  tasks  of  re- 
construction that  devolve  upon  us  in 
consequence  of  the  war  with  Spain 
have  to  do  first  with  Cuba  and  second  with  the 
Philippine  Islands.  As  respects  Cuba,  we  have 
only  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  purposes  that 
we  avowed  when  we  intervened  by  force  and  ex- 
tinguished the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  The  Cu- 
ban people  had  been  fighting  for  years  for  their 
indeptendence,  and  our  intervention  recognized 
the  principle  that  the  people  of  Cuba  ought  to  be 
governed  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves, 
provided  that  they  could  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
reasonable  international  claims  and  obligations. 
Our  aim  in  Cuba,  therefore,  is  to  supervise  the 
restoration  of  order  and — in  the  shortest  time 
compatible  with  the  securing  of  permanent  and 
wise  results — to  make  over  Cuba  to  the  people 
whose  homes  and  interests  are  in  Cuba.  Thus 
far  no  great  mistakes  seem  to  have  been  made. 
We  were  obliged  to  supersede  the  Spanish  mili- 
tary occupation  by  an  American  military  occupa- 
tion. The  natural  and  convenient  way  to  make 
sure  that  no  interregnum  of  anarciiy  shall  follow 
will  be  to  continue  our  military  occupation  until 
it  has  plainly  become  a  nominal  and  superfluous 
arrangement.  As  soon  as  Cuba  has  become  ' '  re- 
constructed "  there  will  be  small  need  of  soldiers 
if  reconstruction  proceeds  on  sound  lines.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  permanent  army  there,  it  must, 
in  due  time,  be  a  Cuban  army. 

(1^  Any  other  idea  is  not  to  be  enter- 

Tnat  Cuban  tained.      But  if  there  is  to  be  a  per- 
SMfrt.      manent  Cuban  army  its  elements  will 
have  to  be  found  in  the  Cuban  army  of  libera- 
tion, which  fought  the  Spaniards  through  more 


than  three  years.  At  present  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable that  the  Cuban  army  of  liberation  should 
disband  without  delay.      It  ought  not,  however, 

to  be  disbanded  on  any  other  theory  than  that  it 
has  won  undying  glory,   and  that — since  great 
credit  attaches  to  the  emancipation  of  Cuba  from 
the  Spaniards — there  must  certainly  be  as  much 
credit  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Ootnez,  who  fought 
the  Spaniards  tor  several  years  and  lost  half  their 
comrades,  as  to 
the  soldiers  of 
Shatter,     who 
fought     the 
Spaniards  for  a 
few  weeks.     A 
great   many  of 
our    soldiers — 
ofBcers  as  well 
as  privates — 
have  come  back 
from  the  Cuban 
campaign  say- 
ing disparaging 
things    about 
the  Cubans.     It 
is  well  for  the 
country  to  un- 
derstand that  as 
a  rule  these  ex- 
cellent soldiers 
of  ours,  whose 
iisnDEZ  OAPon.  bravery  is    be- 

(Who  was  vice-president  ot  the  Cuban  yo^d  question 
provialonal  repablle.and  lanowpoUt-  and  whoni  We 
10.1  «lvlj.t  »  0™.r.l  Brail,   1»-    ,1,     ^„  J 

iDgone  oiDumeroasappolnttnentaoI  ,  ' 

CQbanitopoBillonsnndertheAineri-  ^^t  Jinnw  any- 
canmilitftryaathorllles.  CapoMwaa.  thing  whatever 
before  the  war.  profensor  of  Interna-  nhnnt  t>ic  hin 
tloDal  law  In  the  University  of  Ha-  ^°'^^^  ,"1^  9,"* 
vana.    He  la  a  real  Cuban  loader.)  ^ory  Ol  the  Cu- 

ban struggle  for 
liberty,  and  have  never  had  any  opportunity  to 
acquaint  tliemselves  with  the  real  state  of  affairs 
concerning  the  Cuban  army.  This  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  Cubans  from  1895  to  1898  is  one 
of  the  most  heroic  in  all  the  annals  of  history. 
Our  Government  at  this  moment  is  face  to  face 
with  a  question  of  great  moment.  That  question 
is,  How  shall  the  United  States  treat  the  Cuban 
soldiers  ?  The  true  leaders  ot  the  Cuban  people, 
both  civilian  and  military,  are  strongly  urging 
that  the  Cuban  officers  and  private  soldiers,  to 
whom  a  large  amount  of  back  pay  is  due,  should 
have  this  pay  advanced  to  them  by  the  United 
States,  the  money  to  he  made  a  claim  against  the 
reestablished  Cuban  treasury.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  be  a  highly  statesmanlike  thing 
for  the  United  States  to  advance  the  necessary 
amount  of  money.     And  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all 
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it  is  obvious  that  it  ought  to  be  done  quickly. 
The  sooner  the  Cuban  soldiery  is  reabsorbed  in 
agriculture  and  industry  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  restoration  of  order  and  prosperity  in  the 
island.  Furthermore,  the  prompt  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  merits  of  the  Cuban  sol- 
diers would  be  of  great  value  in  establishing 
confidence  and  good- will  throughout  Cuba  toward 
this  country.  In  the  third  place,  the  claim  thus 
established  by  the  United  States  against  the 
Cuban  revenues  would  give  added  reason  for  a 
prolonged  oversight  by  our  Government  of  Cu- 
ban finances,  and  such  oversight  would  be  even 
more  advantageous  for  the  Cuban  people  than 
for  our  own  Government.  So  long  as  the  Span- 
ish army  remained  in  Cuba  and  the  peace  treaty 
was  still  under  negotiation,  there  were  reasons 
of  considerable  weight  why  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  could  not  accord  to  the  Cuban 
army  of  liberation  all  of  the  recognition  and 
honor  to  which  that  army  was  morally  entitled. 
But  now  that  we  have  taken  full  possession  of 
Cuba,  beginning  with  the  new  year,  those  rea- 
sons no  longer  exist.  The  delay  in  completing 
the  Spanish  evacuation  and  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  pro- Spanish  element  in  Havana  seemed  to 
afford  reasons  why  it  was  wise  not  to  allow  the 
Cuban  patriots  to  carry  out  their  programme  of 
a  public  celebration  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Otherwise,  however,  their  celebration  would 
have  been  not  merely  a  thing  to  be  permitted, 
but  a  plan  to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way.  It  would,  seem  strange  indeed  if  the 
Cubans  were  not  inclined  to  rejoice  over  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Spaniards  after  a  series  of 
struggles  for  liberty  running  through  nearly  a 
century. 

We  snail  make  a  lamentable  mis- 
Conaeruatiue  take,  for  which  we  shall  have  to 
Policy.  p^y  dearly  in  the  end,  if  we  allow 
a  high-handed  or  arbitrary  spirit  to  enter  into 
our  dealings  with  the  people  of  Cuba.  Con- 
servatism and  statesmanship  call  for  just  the 
opposite  policy.  If  any  men  can  be  trusted 
in  relation  to  the  present  and  future  of  Cuba, 
those  men  to  be  trusted  are  the  ones  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  securing  their 
country's  freedom.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Cuban  army  ought  to  be  promptly  disbanded. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  admitted  that  its 
achievements  entitle  it  to  every  kind  of  compli- 
ment and  honor.  The  greatness  and  wealth  of 
the  United  States  require  that  the  Cuban  soldier 
should  be  dealt  with  in  no  niggardly  manner,  but 
should  be  sent  to  his  home  with  money  enough 
to  aid  him  to  start  again  in  life  as  a  worker. 
The  Cubans  are  a  sensitive  people,  and  the  man- 


ner in  which  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  their 
army  is  met  by  the  United  States  within  the  next 
few  weeks  will  affect  the  relations  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come.  It  will  prove  an  exceedingly  sound  and 
economical  investment  in  the  long  run  for  the 
United  States  to  gain  in  Cuba  a  reputation  for 
being  generous  and  appreciative.  Furthermore, 
it  will  not  cost  the  United  States  a  dollar,  be- 
cause any  sums  required  to  pay  off  the  Cuban 
soldiers  and  restore  tranquillity  throughout  the 
island  may  very  justly  be  charged  up  as  the  first 
items  in  a  new  Cuban  public  debt.  Cuba  could 
not  make  a  better  investment  on  her  own  ac- 
count than  to  pay  off  her  soldiers,  and  thus 
secure  their  return  to  civil  life  and  the  prompt 
transformation  of  the  machete  from  an  instru- 
ment of  warfare  to  its  ordinary  use  as  a  sugar- 
cane cutter  and  an  implement  of  general  utility 
on  the  farm. 

^^.  But  when  the  Cuban  soldiery  is  dis- 

f or  the  posed  of,  it  will  belong  to  our  states- 
cybatis.  manship  to  convince  itself  that  the 
Cuban  people  throughout  the  island — ^in  every 
province,  city,  and  local  district — have  their  own 
trusted  men,  well  qualified  for  all  tasks  of  admin- 
istration, and  that  no  outsiders  are  nearly  as  well 
qualified  as  the  Cubans  themselves  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island.  The  genuine  Cubans  for  nearly 
a  century  have  been  very  distinct  from  the  Span 
iards,  who  have  virtually  monopolized  all  offices 
and  positions  of  authority ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  office- holding 
Spaniards  were  superior  to  the  Cubans,  over 
whom  they  have  lorded  it.  On  the  contrary, 
education,  character,  and  ability  have  been  vir- 
tually monopolized  by  the  Cubans.  There  are 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  well-educated  Cubans 
who  have  studied  in  the  higher  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  and  hundreds  besides  who  have 
been  educated  in  Europe.  These  men  trained  in 
the  United  States  have — more  than  any  other 
element  in  Cuba — been  the  heart  and  brains  of 
the  movement  for  emancipation  from  Spain. 
They  are  business  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  en- 
gineers, and  planters.  It  is  no  more  true  to 
regard  the  Spanish  office -holding  class  in  Cuba 
as  superior  to  the  Cuban  people  themselves  than 
it  would  be  to  think  of  the  carpet-bag  office- 
holding  class  that  overran  the  South  after  the 
Civil  War  as  superior  to  the  old  element  of  the 
Southern  population.  The  carpet-bag  element  in 
the  South  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  indi- 
viduals whose  leaving  their  Northern  commu- 
nities was  a  decided  gain  to  those  communities, 
just  as  their  coming  was  a  scourge  to  those 
communities  which  they  invaded. 
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Th9  Spaniards  Under  different  circumstances,  which 
aCS™^;  afio'-d  n«  Precise  parallel,  it  is  true 
Cuba.  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  that  the 
Spanish  oflBce-holding  class  in  Cuba  were  far 
from  being  favorable  representatives  of  the  very 
excellent  people  who  compose  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  also  that  they  were  very  inferior  in  educa- 
tion and  in  morals  to  the  excellent  Cuban  people 
upon  whom  they  were  so  offensively  quartered. 
A  large  part  of  those  people  will,  of  course,  re- 
main in  Cuba.  It  will  be  hard  for  them  to 
abandon  their  pro- Spanish  and  anti-Cuban  senti- 
ments. So  long  as  they  conduct  themselves 
correctly,  indeed,  their  rights  must  be  scrupu- 
lously protected.  But  they  have  had  their  in- 
nings for  several  generations,  and  it  is  now  the 
turn  of  the  Cuban  people.  It  would  be  of  con- 
siderable use  to  all  United  States  army  ofiBcers 
who  may  have  any  part  to  play  in  our  temporary 
occupation  of  Cuba  to  learn  something  of  the  real 
history  of  the  island,  particularly  since  about  the 
year  1825.  The  American  officer  who  professes 
ostentatiously  that  ho  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
Cubans  and  considers  them  a  mongrel  lot,  un- 
worthy of  their  independence,  unfit  for  self- 
government  and  only  fit  to  be  ruled  arbitrarily 
by  Spaniards  or  somebody  else,  may  be  a  very 
good  soldier  ;  but  his  ignorance  disqualifies  him 
for  helping  to  reconstruct  the  island  of  Cuba 
after  four  years  of  warfare. 

_    ^  There  is  one  great  duty  that  we  have 

Sanitary      to  perform  in  Cuba  on  behalf  of  our 

Reeonttruction,  ^^^  people,  no  less  than  of  those  of 

the  island  itself.  That  task  is  the  immediate 
sanitary  reconstruction  of  the  principal  Cuban 
seaports.  General  Wood,  in  command  at  Santi- 
ago, has  in  a  short  time  accomplished  remarkable 
results  for  the  health  of  the  city  ;  but  if  his  tem- 
porary measures  are  not  followed  up  by  perma- 
nent ones  in  the  line  of  sewerage,  paving,  etc. ,  a 
great  opportunity  will  have  been  lost.  It  is  pre- 
cisely under  the  autocratic  rSgime  of  a  highly 
competent  man  like  General  Wood  that  such 
works  can  best  be  carried  through.  Exactly  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  Havana,  where  Gen- 
eral Ludlow,  now  in  charge  of  the  city,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished engineer  and  qualified  in  the  highest 
sense  to  carry  out  all  the  programme  of  public 
works  suggested  in  the  plans  that  Colonel  Wa- 
ring had  elaborated  at  the  moment  of  his  death. 
The  chief  reward  that  the  United  States  is  in  a 
position  to  obtain  from  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  Cuba  lies  in  taking  direct  control  of  such 
measures  for  sanitarian  rehabilitation  as  will  in- 
sure the  United  States  against  epidemics  of  Cuban 
origin.  We  have  rendered  Cuba  a  great  service 
at  the  cost  of  many  scores  of  millions  of  dollars. 


and  we  need  have  no  scruples  whatever  about 
proceeding  to  execute — with  the  utmost  speed 
consistent  with  thoroughness — a  series  of  sanitary 
undertakings,  such  as  the- construction  of  sewers, 
the  filling  up  or  draining  of  marshes,  the  dredg- 
ing of  foul  harbors,  the  improvement  of  munic- 
ipal water-supplies,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
necessary  in  every  part  of  the  island  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  dahger  of  yellow  fever  and  other 
epidemic  diseases.  '  The  expense  of  such  works 
may  be  justly  charged  in  part  to  the  general 
treasury  of  Cuba  and  in  part  to  the  provincial 
and  municipal  treasuries.  Not  a  day  ought  to 
be  lost  in  pushing  all  these  reforms  with  the  ut- 
most energy.  An  incidental  argument  in  favor 
of  such  prompt  measures  is  to  be  found  in  the 
large  amount  of  employment  that  would  thus  be 
afforded  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  Cuba 
are  particularly  in  need  of  remunerative  work. 
To  make  the  Cuban  cities  thoroughly  healthful 
in  their  appointments  and  general  conditions  will 
mean  a  great  increase  in  their  commercial  pros- 
perity and  crowd  them  with  winter  guests. 

The  Nbw  Typ9  ^^®  ^^  *^®  chief  dangers  to  which 
ofOarpeu    Cuba  is  now  subjected  in  this  period 

Bagger,  .  x        x-         •      ^i.  x  ^ 

WhoQraba  of  reconstruction  IS  the  new  type  of 
Franchisee,  carpet-bagger,  who  is  not  in  personal 
quest  of  the  political  offices  with  a  view  to  the 
direct  plunder  of  the  taxpayers,  as  in  our  South 
thirty  years  ago,  but  who  is  endeavoring  to  get 
his  finger  into  the  political  pie  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  control  of  municipal  franchises  and  se- 
curing various  public  contracts,  charters,  and 
privileges.  During  the  past  few  weeks  there  has 
been  an  immense  struggle  going  on  among  rival 
promoters  and  franchise- grabbers  for  posses- 
sion of  the  street- railroad  system  of  Havana. 
And  this  is  one  instance  among  scores,  affecting 
all  the  Cuban  towns.  If  a  firm  hand  could  be 
exercised  at  this  critical  juncture,  it  would  be 
entirely  possible  to  make  the  prospectively  lucra- 
tive franchises  of  the  city  of  Havana  pay  in 
great  part,  if  not  altogether,  for  the  costly  sani- 
tary improvements  that  will  have  to  be  made  in 
the  city  and  harbor.  From  ten  millions  to  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  ought  to  be  spent  at  once  in 
improvements  at  Havana  bearing  some  relation 
to  the  public  health.  If  the  street  railroads  and 
other  lucrative  privileges  were  managed  in  the 
interests  of  the  community,  it  would  be  readily 
possible  to  make  them  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  that  will  have  to  be  issued  for  sewers  and 
sanitary  improvements,  and  also  to  provide  a 
fund  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  those  bonds. 
The  syndicates  and  franchise -grabbers  are  exert- 
ing themselves  powerfully  at  Washington,  and 
their  ways  are  full  of  subtlety.     If  the  Govern- 
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ment  is  not  very  much  on  its  guard,  the  honor- 
able career  that  the  United  States  ought  to  com- 
plete for  itself  in  the  emancipation  of  Cuba  will 
be  blighted  to  some  extent  through  the  malign 
counsels  of  men  in  high  position  who  are  acting 
at  Washington  as  the  political  agents  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  combinations  that  ave  greedy  for  the 
acquisition  of  railroad  concessions,  local  transit 
franchises,  water-works,  fat  contracts  for  sewer- 
building,  and  all  sorts  of  money- making  schemes 
that  depend  upon  public  privileges  and  govern- 
mental favor.  The  franchise  carpet-baggers  are 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  War  Department, 
where  they  have  somehow  got  the  notion  that 
everything  yields  to  the  political  **  pull." 

We  shall  undoubtedly  make  some 
ning  on  the  mistakes  in  reconstructing  Cuba,  but 
Whole.  vigilance  and  firmness  ought  to  suc- 
ceed in  avoiding  such  fundamental  errors  as  we 
committed  in  our  reconstruction  policy  in  the 
South  after  the  Civil  War.  General  Ludlow  at 
Havana  and  most  of  our  high  officers  now  in 
administrative  control  of  Cuban  districts  or  prov- 
inces are  filling  important  offices  with  Cubans  as 
fast  as  they  can  find  well-qualified  men.  A  seri- 
ous mistake  has  been  made  by  Secretary  of  War 
Alger  in  allowing  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Havana — 
deservedly  hated  by  the  Cubans — to  continue  its 
old  functions  as  tax-collector  on  a  5-per-cent. 
commission,  instead  of  organizing  a  public  fiscal 
office.  But  this  can  be  remedied  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  a  Washington  mistake,  not  one 
due  to  our  army  officers  in  Cuba. 

^     ^.    Reconstruction  in  the  Philippines  of - 

the        fers  a  set  of  problems  very  dine  rent 

Philippines,   i^q^  those  to  be  encountered  in  Cuba. 

After  a  very  short  time  under  the  friendly  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  the  Cubans  will  be  in 
a  condition  to  govern  themselves  successfully. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  certainly,  that  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  may  also  in  due  time  be  able  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs.  We  have  not  yet  found 
any  one  in  the  United  States  who  does  not  ex- 
press this  wish.  All  the  utterances  of  a  meta- 
physical or  speculative  nature  that  have  been  put 
forth  in  protest  against  our  enslaving  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  by  governing  thorn  against 
their  wills,  would  have  more  pertinence  if  these 
protesting  persons  could  produce  any  evidence 
that  they  themselves  knew  anything  about  the 
wills  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
•  *  Government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  " 
is  a  general  maxim  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  never  thought  of  abandoning  ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  they  ever  thought  of 
abandoning  their  ordinary  common  sense.     The 


principle  of  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, when  invoked  for  argumentative  purposes 
rather  than  for  practical  use,  carries  the  consist- 
ent followers  of  Tolstoi  to  the  logical  necessity  of 
the  denial  of  all  right  of  governmental  authority 
whatsoever.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to 
embarrass  ourselves  in  the  doing  of  practical 
work  that  we  are  well  aware  we  are  doing  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  at  large,  by  pausing  to  listen 
to  fallacies  and  sophistries  based  upon  the  mis- 
application of  glittering  generalizations  detached 
from  the  doctrinaire  reasonings  of  Voltaire,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  Thomas  Paine,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.   A  condition,  not  a  theory,  confronts  us. 


The 
Praotieai 
Situation. 


If  it  is  true  as  a  general  principle  that 
government  should  have  the  consent 
of  those  who  are  governed,  it  is  also 
true  that  those  who  are  governed  should  have  a 
chance  to  give  or  withhold  their  consent  under 
circumstances  that  would  permit  them  to  exercise 
an  intelligent  judgment.  After  several  hundred 
years*  experience  of  Spanish  rule,  the  Filipinos 
were  at  least  to  such  an  extent  dissatisfied  that 
their  dissatisfaction  was  a  serious  menace  to  the 
continuance  of  Spanish  rule.  Their  immediate 
attack  upon  the  Spaniards  had,  however,  been 
overcome  ;  and  Spain  was  in  fairly  secure  pos- 
session of  the  situation  when,  last  spring,  the 
United  States  made  war  upon  Spain,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  war  destroved  the  fleets  which 
alone  made  it  possible  for  the  Spaniards  to  main- 
tain lasting  authority  over  transmarine  island 
possessions.  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Manila  and  the  presence  of  the  American 
fleet  gave  the  Philippine  insurgents  an  opportu- 
nity to  begin  afresh  their  attacks  upon  the  Span- 
ish soldiers  and  colonial  government.  Those 
long  centuries  of  Spanish  rule  had  established 
complicated  interests  in  the  Philippine  Islands — 
interests  of  various  races  and  nationalities,  per- 
sonal, proprietary,  religious,  commercial,  and 
otherwise.  And  those  interests  had  been  subject  to' 
the  authority  of  Spain.  The  United  States  chose 
to  acquire  such  title  as  Spain  could  give.  That 
title  thus  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  siands 
good  for  purposes  of  international  responsibility. 
The  Philippine  Islands  had  never  had  a  separate 
status  among  nations,  and  the  United  States 
would  do  those  islands  and  their  people  no  good, 
but  infinite  harm,  if  it  should  withdraw  from 
them  and  abandon  them.  The  mere  suggestion 
that  we  should  do  anything  of  that  sort  illus- 
trates the  dangers  into  which  all  nations  would 
be  plunged  if  their  practical  policies  were  to  be 
made  for  them  by  individuals  who  ignore  all 
facts  and  base  their  judgments  upon  maxims, 
theories,  or  high-sounding  phrases. 
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».  n  ^  The  inhabitants  of  the  Phihppine  IbI- 
oftht  aDdB  have  never  been  engaged,  except 
aaatrntd.  j^  the  most  rudimentary  sense,  in  tasks 
of  government.  Time  must  be  an  element  in  the 
establishment  there  of  autonomous  inGtitutions. 
The  people  of  the  United  Slates  would  not  be  in 
the  least  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  if  they  should  abandon  the 
Philippine  Islands  under  circurasl:a,nces  which 
would  make  it  certain  that  political  freedom 
would  not  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  certainly  rot 
be  guilty  of  violating  the  spirit  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  if  they  remain  in  the 
Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  peo- 
ple patiently  up  to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
govern  themselves  successfully.  We  believe  in 
government  by  tlie  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
yet  we  exercise  oppressive  dominion  over  achool- 
cliildren  by  depriving  them  of  a  measure  of  their 
liberty,  and  we  exclude  them  from  the  sacred 
privilege  of  the  elective  franchise.  We  oppress 
all  inmates  of  asylums  and  penal  institutions  by 
limiting  their  freedom  and  controlling  and  gov- 
erning them  without  their  consent.  In  short, 
we  insist  every  day  in  practical  affairs  upon 
refusing  to  abdicate  our  common  sense.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  in  like  manner  will 
certainly  refuse  to  abdicate  their  common  sense 
when   it  comes  to   dealing  with  the  question  of 


reconstructing  the  Philippines.  The  consent  of 
the  governed  is  a  little  maxim  that  has  always 
heretofore  been  used  with  reference  to  peoples  in 
a  certain  stage  of  political  advancement,  wlio 
themselves  insist  upon  employing  such  maxims  on 
their  own  behalf.  "The  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number ''  is  another  maxim  that  has  a 
certain  applicability.  There  are  perhaps  twelve 
million  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in 
so  far  as  they  are  entitled  to  consideration  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  they  desire  order,  security, 
and  justice.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  any  aims 
respecting  the  Philippines  that  would  be  in  the 
least  out  of  harmony  with  precisely  what  all 
decent  people  in  those  islands  would  declare  that 
they  desired,  if  it  were  at  present  possible  to 
secure  an  expression  of  their  wishes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  true  that  Aguinaldo  and  his  in- 
surgents represent  a  considerable  element  of  the 
population,  and  that  every  reasonable  means 
should  be  taken  to  secure  their  good-will  and 
cooperation.  We  should  never  for  a  moment 
think  of  ourselves  as  owners  of  the  Philippines, 
but  only  as  trustees  charged  with  various  duties, 
the  most  important  of  which  must  always  be  the 
promotion  of  the  true  welfare  of  the  native 
peoples.  If  we  deal  soundly  with  the  strictly 
contemporary  phases  of  the  situation,  we  shall  be 
ready  for  the  future  phases  in  due  time. 


(This  picture  of  Jndge  Day  bIbdIdk  the  treaty  at  Parl^  with  Proteasor  Moo 


is  Bide.  Is  from  Blaelt  and  WhUe.  London.) 
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The  spirit  in  which  President  Mc- 
Phiiipfiin  Kinley  is  disposed  to  deal  with  the 
Cwim/w/m.  Philippine  question  is  prudent  at  all 
points  and  worthy  of  full  confidence.  His  policy 
is  not  to  be  judged  alone  by  his  words  or  by  those 
of  any  other  men,  but  also  by  deeds.  His  treaty 
commissioners  were  not  ' '  imperialists  "  and  had 
not  the  slightest  disposition  to  grab  distant  terri- 
tory. [Senator  Gray,  the  Democratic  member  of 
the  commission,  has,  since  his  return  from  Paris, 
paid  the  highest  tribute  to  President  McKinley's 
position.  And  now  another  board  of  con 
sionera  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  ol 
proceeding  to  the  Philippines,  there  to  study  the 
general  situation  and  to  act  in  an  advisory  capaC' 
jty,  their  functions  being  very  important  for 
the  reason  that  their  opinions  must  almost  inev- 
itably shape  our  practical  methods  in  carrying 
the  Philippine  administration.  The  chairman 
that  commission  is  the  president  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. President  Schurman  is  not  only  a  man 
of  brilliant  powers,  but  he  stands  on  record  in 
careful  public  addresses  as  extremely  conserva- 
tive touching  our  future  in  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago. Another  member  of  the  commission  is 
Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  who  has  written  a 
very  valuable  book,  published  last  fall,  entitled 
' '  The  Philippme  Islands  and  Their  People,"  and 
who  obtained  his  information  through  three  or 


four  years  of  investigation,  chiefly  zoological, 
while  a  member  of  a  scientific  exploring  party. 
He  holds  a  zoological  professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Professor  Worcester's  book 
shows  him  to  be  extremely  well  informed  and  of 
a  discriminating  quality  of  mind.  Another  mem- 
ber is  Colonel  Denby,  for  many  years  our  minister 
to  China,  a  man  acknowledged  by  every  one  to 
be  in  the  very  first  rank  of  those  qualified  to  give 
adviceupon  the  relationsbetween  theUnited  States 
and  the  far  East.  The  remaining  two  members 
of  the  commission  are  Admiral  Dewey,  com- 
manding our  navy  in  Phihppine  waters,  and 
General  Otis,  commanding  our  army  in  those 
island's.  The  chief  "  anti-expansion  "  newspapers 
have  been  compelled  in  all  candor  to  express 
their  thorough  approval  of  this  commission. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give 
aome  respect,  to  responsible  public  agents.  Every 
one  who  is  in  a  position  to  weigh  well  the  facte. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  without  a  sin- 
gle exception  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  unhesi- 
tating in  the  advice  that  the  treaty  of  peace  ought 
to  be  promptly  ratified  exactly  as  drafted  at  Paris. 

A  Diati  President  Schurman  is  one  of  the 
suitkHi  foremost  of  American  edncatorB.  It 
era¥p.  jg  ^  sufficient  evidence  of  his  rare 
ability  that  although  he  first  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1886,  having  been  called  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia to  the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Cornell 
University,  he  rose  to  the  presidency  of  the  in- 
stitution only  six  years  later.     He  is  the  author 
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of  books  well  known  to  philoBOphical  scholars  in 
the  field  of  metaphysics  and  ethics,  and  is  editor 
of  the  Philosophical  Revir.w.  Mr.  Worcester,  as 
a  student  of  ornithology  and  of  animal  life  in 
general,  visit«d  the  Philippines  in  1887  and  went 
there  again  in  1890  with  Dr.  Bourns,  who  had 
also  been  a  member  of  the  previous  party.  The 
last  sojourn  was  extended  through  two  or  three 
years  of  scientific  observation  in  different  parts 
of  the  archipelago.  The  new  interest  that  Dew- 
ey's exploit  created  gave  Mr.  Worcester  the  op- 
portunity to  publish  the  useful  book  about  his 
Philippine  trips  and  experiences  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Dr.  Bourns'  knowledge  of  the 
Philippines  was  promptly  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  has  now  been  for  some  time  with 
our  army  at  Manila.  Mr.  Worcester  will  be  able 
to  supply  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the 
varions  races  and  tribes  that  inhabit  the  different 
islands.  Colonel  Benby's  extensive  knowledge 
of  diplomatic  and  general  conditions  in  the  far 
East  gives  strength  to  the  commission  at  a  de- 
sirable point.  Of  course  Admiral  Dewey  and 
General  (Jtis  are  already  thoroughly  saturated 
with  every  phase  of  the  Philippine  question.  So 
far  as  one  may  judge  from  newspaper  inter- 
views and  reports.  President  Schurman,  Profess- 
or Worcester,  and  Colonel  Denby  are  all  of  them 
now  firmly  oE  the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
must  exercise  general  authority  over  the  Philip- 
pines, and  that  withdrawal  is  out  of  tlie  question. 
Yet  not  one  of  the  five  commissioners  is  one  of 
those  dreaded  persons  known  in  Boston  as  "im- 
perialists," All  of  the  members  of  this  commis- 
sion well  understand  the  diversity  of  races  in  the 
archipelago,  and  the  impossibility  for  a  longtime 
to  come  of  setting  up  a  fully  autonomous  gov- 


ernment where  the  people  have  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  languages  and  dialects,  and  where  the 
types  range  all  the  way  from  a  fairly  high  degree 
of  civilization  down  to  the  lowest  savage  race. 

Bin  til  ^*  '^  ^^'^  ht,td  to  be  patient  with  the 
Futurt  ita  type  of  man  that  insists  upon  settling 
"'  a  problem  first  and  examining  it 
afterward.  Yet  that  is  exactly  the  attitude  of 
those  members  of  the  Senate  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  amend  the  treaty  with  Spain  by  tacking 
on  to  it  a  declaration  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
stay  permanently  in  the  Philippines.  Spain  has 
simply  given  us  a  quit-claim  deed.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  every  one  that 
Spain  should  be  eliminated  from  the  Philippine 
situation.  Spain  having  thus  been  eliminated 
by  virtue  of  the  agreement  at  Paris  and  by  virtue 
further  of  the  concrete  fact  of  military  evacuation,  ■' 
nothing  could  be  much  more  ridiculous  than  for 
us  to  volunteer  to  make  statements  to  Spain  con- 
cerning our  intentions  for  the  future.  We  do 
not  know  enough  at  the  present  moment  to  declare 
to  the  world  our  permanent  policy.  We  owe 
some  duties  to  the  next  generation,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  declare  permanent  policies — in  mat- 
ters that  must  concern  the  Americans  of  the  next 
century  much  more  than  they  concern  the  men 
now  living — without  first  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  know  what  we  are  about.  There  is 
present  work  to  do  ;  and  the  pi-oblems  of  the  fu- 
ture cannot  be  settled  until  they  are  reached. 

A  uinaUo    ^^^  "*''  ^S"'"^^  ^^^  Spaniards  in  the 
ana         Philippines   had  so    engrossed    their 
attention  that  it  gave  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  revival  of  an  insurrection  that  had 
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(Senator-elect  Fri 


■a  Sew  York.) 


knows  hint  personally,  will  suffice  to  show.  If 
we  should  withdraw,  Aguinaldo  would  find  it 
abaolutely  impossible  to  eBtablieh  and  maintain 
an  independent  Philippine  government.  A  great 
archipelago  cannot  be  held  together  without  ships. 
It  will  be  the  American  policy,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  develop  practical  home  rule  in  the 
Philippines  just  as  fast  as  it  can  be  instituted  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  natives  of  ability 
like  Aguinaldo  may  see  the  advantage  of  doing 
what  tbe  leading  Cubans  are  now  doing — namely, 
giving  their  valuable  services  to  tbe  American 
military  government  in  order  the  more  qnickly 
to  render  military  rule  unnecessary. 

The  situation  at  lloifo  last  month  was 
<i?&      ^i"  exceedingly  anxious  one.     The  in- 

surgentH  had  occupied  the  city  when 
the  Spaniardfl  evacuated  and  were  not  disposed 
to  allow  their  posse ssi on  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  American  naval  and  military  expedition 
that  General  Otis  and  Adruiral  Dewey  had  sent 
down  from  Manila,  It  is  lo  be  tome  in  mind, 
however,  that  njany  of  tbe  alarmist  dispatches 
that  appeared  in  our  newspapers  had  come  by 
way  of  Madrid  and  other  continental  points  and 
were  entirely  false.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  the 
Philippine  insurgents  will  at  an  early  day  accept 
the  new  order  of  things.  Our  Government  has 
the  strongest  assuranceB  from  Berlin  that  there 
is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  reports  that  the  in- 
surgent attitude  at  Itoilo  had  been  secretly  en- 
couraged by  (Jei 


been  fully  suppressed  two  years  ago.  Certain  of 
our  consuls  in  Chinese  ports,  and  others,  both 
American  and  English,  probably  made  a  mistake 
of  judgment  in  advising  Admiral  Dewey  to  take 
Aguinaldo  liack  to  the  Philippines  and  in  en- 
couraging the  insurgents  to  build  up  an  army 
and  set  up  the  pretense  of  a  civil  government 
with  Aguinaldo  at  its  bead.  These  insurgents 
represent  the  most  highly  civilized  fraction  of 
the  complex  Philippine  |)opulalion,  but  they  by 
no  means  stand  for  any  great  numerical  share  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  Is  desirable  to  conciliate  them 
and  to  obtain  their  cooperation  in  developing 
the  best  possible  regime  of  justice  and  order 
throughout  the  archipelago.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  personal  ambitions  of  half  a  dozen  men, 
and  chiefly  of  Aguinaldo  himself,  have  been 
standing  in  the  way  of  tbe  real  interests  of  the  isl- 
ands. Nevertheless,  we  Americans  must  try  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  places  of  the  Philippine  insur- 
gents in  order  to  understand  soinetliing  of  their 
point  of  view.  Aguinaldo  has  had  a  very  re- 
markable career,  as  our  character  sketch  of  him, 
published   elsewhere   and    written    by  one   who 


(Reelected  Senator  trom  Mabsachusetta.) 
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(Senator-elect  from  New  Jersey.) 

The  Senatorial  elections  have  natu- 
OntUiii  rally  beea  the  most  prominent  feature 
'"  **•  ^"•'-  of  the  month  in  the  sense  of  domestic 
politics.  In  the  State  of  New  York  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  all 
the  Republican  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  His  election  has  lieen  pleasantly 
commented  upon  throiigliout  the  country — Mr. 
Def)ew  having  long  been  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  members  of  his  party,  and  remarkable  for 
having  made  many  friends  and  few  enemies  in 
his  political  career.  His  presence  in  the  Senate 
will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  oratorical  ionrces 
of  that  body.  In  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Quay's  de- 
termined struggle  for  reelection  was  deadlocked 
at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  his  defeat.  The  New  England  vacan- 
cies included  the  seat  of  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine  ; 
and  his  fellow -citizens,  though  not  wholly  ap- 
proving of  his  course  in  opposing  the  President's 
foreign  policy,  have  accorded  him  a  reelection. 
The  Republicans  of  Connecticut,  where  a  keen 
preliminary  contest  was  waged,  finally  concluded 
to  give  Senator  Hawley  another  six  years.  Tliere 
would  have  been  no  vacancy  in  Vermont  but  for 
ilie  death  of  the  venerable  Senator  Morrill.  His 
place  has  been  temporarily  filled  by  the  govern- 
or's designation  of  Jonatlian  Ross,  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  In  Massa- 
chusetts there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  legislators  at  opposing  the  reelection 
of  Mr.  Lodge.  New  England  owes  much  of  her 
remarkable  influence  in  national  affairs  to  her 
practice  of  reelecting  her  Senators  and  Repre- 
flentativeB.     New   Jeraey,   like   New   York,    has 


(The  Dew  Senator  tr^a  Venuant.) 

choeen  a  new  Republican  Senator  to  take  the 
place  vacated  by  a  Democrat.  The  Jerseyman 
who  will  occupy  Mr.  Smith's  seat  is  the  Hon. 
John  Kean,  a  name  well  known  in  his  own 
State,  though  not  as  yet  a  household  word 
throughout  the  country. 

Till  Kin  ^^  ^^^  middle  West  the  conspicuous 
of  Mr.  Senatorial  contest  was  that  which 
'*■  took  place  in  Indianapolis,  where, 
among  several  able  aspirants,  the  successful  one 
was  the  Hon.  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  who  will 
therefore  replace  Senator  David  Turpie,  and  thus 
add  one  more  to  the  number  of  Democratic  seats 
captured  by  Republicans.  Mr.  Beveridge,  when 
he  takes  his  seat,  will  be  the  youngest  man  in 
the  Senate  with  the  single  exception  of  Senator 
Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  who  is  a  few 
months  younger,  Mr.  Beveridge  being  already 
thirty-six,  while  Senator  Butler  will  not  be  thirty- 
six  until  May.  The  new  Indiana  Senator  has 
never  before  held  office,  and  he  comes  into  this 
high  place  in  a  manner  that  must  please  the 
young  men  of  the  country  in  some  such  way  as 
Oovernor  Roosevelt's  election  last  November 
pleased  them.  Mr.  Beveridge  had  no  political 
machine  behind  him,  nor  had  he  any  "barrel" 
to  open  for  "the  boys."  The  other  candidates 
for  the  position  were  men  of  distinction  and  high 
qualifications.  Mr.  Beveridge  was  far  from  being 
a  leading  candidate  at  first,  but  as  the  balloting 
proceeded  his  strength  grew  until  at  length  he 
carried  off  the  honors.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
an  interesting  one.  He  began  it  on  an  Ohio 
farm,  and  be  worked  his  way  unaided  through 
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De  Pauw  University  and  made  a  reputation  as  a 
college  orator.  He  graduated  in  1885,  having 
that  year  won  first  honors  in  the  State  intercol- 
tei^iatfi  oratorical  contest,  and  also  having  carried 
off  first' honors  in  the  ensuing  interstate  contest. 
It  is'worth  while  to  observe  that  these  laurel- 
winners  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  collegiate  ora- 
torical contests  have  been  coining  to  the  front  in 
politics  in  a  striking  manner.  It  is  enough  to 
mention  such  men  as  Mr.  La  Pollette,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  DoUiver,  of  Iowa,  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan, 
of  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  and  now  Mr.  Bever- 
idge,  although  a  good  many  otliera  might  be 
named.  Working  bis  way  through  college  and 
winning  prizes  was  a  little  too  heavy  a  strain  ; 
and  Beveridge's  health  broke  down  soon  after  his 
graduation.  But  in  his  characteristic  fashion 
of  doing  things  thoroughly  he  proceeded  to  the 
far  West,  where  he  earned  his  living  on  a  ranch, 
and  soon  regained  his  health  in  out-of-door  pur- 
suits. Since  then  he  has  made  his  way  rapidly 
at   the  bar  in   Indianapolis,    and    his  reputation 


Keystone  State  does  not  scera  to  be  looking  for 
Roosevelts  or  Beveridgea. 

The  Hon.  Julius  Ctesar  Burrows  haa 
stnatmhipa.  ^^^^^  choscn  as  Uis  Own  successor  by 

the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  although 
Governor  Fingree  and  his  friends  had  organized 
a  formidahle  opposition.  In  Minnesota  Senator 
Cushman   K,   Davis  was  reelected  without   any 


BON.  JiriJUS 

(Reelected  Senator  from  Michigan.) 

has  been  steadily  growing  as  alawyer  and  an 
orator.  What  a  picy  that  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  could  not  shake  off  the  humiliating 
shackles  of  a  discredited  boss  and  imitate  In- 
diana! It  has  in  its  own  membership  a  young 
man  who  lias  ability,  sterling  integrity,  fine  legal 
training,  excellent  deljating  power,  and  plenty  of 
oratorical  talent — Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 
He  would  make  an  excellent  Senator  and  en- 
hance the  reputation  of  Pennsylvania.      But  the 


(Senator-elect  from  Indiana.) 
Republican  antagonism.  Senator  Clark,  of  Wy 
oming,  will  also  succeed  himself.  The  Montana 
Senatorial  situation  was  deadlocked  and  further 
complicated  by  bribery  scandals  as  our  pages 
were  closed  for  the  press.  Contests  were  still 
pending  also  in  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, Utah,  Nevada,  California,  and  Wash- 
ington. Senator  Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  was  re- 
elected by  bis  faithful  Democratic  adniirers,  and 
thus  launched  upon  his  fifth  term,  Mr.  Cockrell 
is  now,  therefore,  one  of  t!ie  three  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  point  of  continuous  service. 
Coming  eastward  on  about  tbat  parallel,  we  find 
that  Senator  Bate  has  T»een  reelected  by  the 
Doniocralic  Legislature  at  Nashville,  while  in 
West  \'irginia  and  Delaware  protracted  contests 
were  pending  as  our  record  closed.  Such  strug- 
gles as  that  of  Addicks  in  Delaware  and  Quay  in 
Pennsylvania  for  seats  in  tiie  Senate  give  practical 
urgency  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  electing 
Senators  by  popular  vote. 
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(Reelected  Senator  froni  TenneaBee.) 
Last  month  we  published  a  portrait 
forL^^a.  ^^  ^''-  Joseph  H.  (,'hoate,  the  emi- 
nent New  Yorlc  lawj-er,  and  announced 
as  probable  his  appointment  to  be  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain.  The  President's  nomination  ot 
Mr.  Choate  to  that  high  diplomatic  post  was 
actually  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  11.  Mr 
Choate's  selection  was  due  to  no  other  considera- 
tion whatever  except  the  belief  in  his  eminent 
fitness.  It  has  become  a  very  gi'acofiil  American 
custom  and  tradition  to  send  to  London  men  who 
possess  not  only  first-rate  capacity  for  such  diplo- 
matic business  as  may  have  to  be  transacted,  but 
who  also  represent  what  is  best  in  American 
culture  and  character,  along  with  the  ability  to 
make  an  after-dinner  speech  or  a  public  address. 
Thus  we  have  been  sending  such  men  in  succes- 
sion as  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Bayard,  and  Colonel  Hay.  Mr.  Choate  is  a 
worthy  successor  ot  these  distin finished  Ameri- 
cans, and  his  selection  has  been  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  British  press.  Happily,  he  goes 
to  London  at  a  time  when  there  are  no  embar- 
rassing complications  in  the  diplomatic  relations 
of  the  two  great  English- speaking  countries. 
There  are  always  (juestions  of  some  moment 
pending,  and  Mr.  Choate  will  doubtless  find 
work  an  hia  hands  more  serious  than  making 
after-dinner  speeches  ;  but  he  will  be  aided  by 
the  good  disposition  that  exists  alike  in  our  State 
Department  and  in  the  British  Foreign  Office  to 
maintain  cordial  i-elations  and  to  find  prompt 
and  honorable  sohitions  for  all  unsettled  issues. 


It  was  known  when  Mr.  Cornelius  N. 
App^BtmtBti  B''^j  of  New  York,  entered  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  he  took  office  reluctantly, 
and  it  was  understood  that  he  would  seek  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  retire  again  to  private 
life  before  the  end  of  his  term.  He  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  gives  up  the  post  of  ambassador  to 
Russia  in  order  to  fill  the  Cabinet  vacancy.  The 
place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  turn  is  to  be  filled  by 
the  transfer  ot  Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower  from 
Vienna,  Our  new  representative  at  the  Austrian 
court  will  be  Mr.  Addison  C.  Harris,  a  promi- 
nent and  accomplished  member  of  the  Indianap- 
olis bar,  who  is  the  President's  own  selection. 

n*  tfvnin  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  *  State  for  two  years. 
Qutition       Its  admission   would  have  been  se- 

Up  la  Oat:  cureil  many  years  earlier  but  for  the 
plain  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
Mormons  and  that  the  Mormons  preached  and 
practiced  polygamy.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  were  determined  to  break  up  polygamy  as 
an  institution,  and  they  were  well  aware  that  it 
would  be  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  deal  with 
a  State  than  with  a  Territory.  Stringent  laws 
were  made  to  stamp  out  the  practice,  the  most 
draconian  of  these  United  States  statutes  being 


I  New  Secretary  of  the  Interior.) 
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that  which  was  commonly  known  as,  the  Ed- 
munds-Tucker law  of  1887,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  the  Edmunds  law  of  1882,  and 
which  among  other  things  disfranchised  polyg- 
amists.  At  length,  beginning  about  the  year 
IS90,  the  Mormon  Church  adopted  the  policy  of 


had  been  practiced  by  them  for  the  forty  years 
from  1850  to  1890.  Thus  the  Mormons  had 
violated  the  laws  of  the  land  under  the  stress 
of  religious  duty.  Their  difficult  situation  had, 
however,  been  relieved  by  a  very  convenient 
revelation  received  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Woodruff, 
the  head  of  the  Church.  This  is  explained  in 
the  Mormon  petition  of  December,  1891,  as 
follows  : 

According  to  our  creed,  the  head  o(  the  Church  re- 
ceives from  time  to  time  revelationH  (or  the  religious 
guidance  of  his  people.  Id  September,  1890,  the  present 
head  of  the  Church,  in  anguish  and  prayer,  cried  to 
Crod  for  help  for  his  flock  and  received  permisaiun  to 
advise  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
listtaT-Dsy  SsioM  that  the  law  commanding  polygamy 
was  henceforth  suspended. 

President  Harrison  did  not  accept  these  new 
Mormon  professions  on  their  face,  but  had  them 
investigated  by  the  board  then  existing  known 
aa  the  Utah  Commissioners  and  also  by  the  most 
prominent  non-Mormon  officials,  judges,  and 
private  citizens  of  the  Territory,  all  of  whom,  it 


declaring  full  submission  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  voluntary  abandonment 
of  polygamy  was  widely  heralded.  This  giving 
up  of  polygamy  was  accompanied  by  a  complete 
change  in  tlio  methods  o£  Utah  territorial  poli- 
tics. The  Mormons  no  lunger  acted  as  a  church 
party  against  the  so-called  gentiles  or  liberals, 
but  rather  ostentatiously  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  Republican  and  Democralic  parties,  their 
purpose  apparently  being  to  throw  the  weight  of 
the  future  State  into  the  balnnce  of  the  party 
that  would  secure  its  admission  to  the  Union. 
In  December,  1891,  the  president  and  apostles 
of  the  Mormon  Church  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asking  that  am- 
nesty should  be  granted  to  those  who  were  under 
conviction  for  violation  of  the  anti-polygamy 
laws,  and  explaining  that  the  Mormons  were  all 
now  ready  to  obey  the  statutes.  This  document 
declared  that  polygamy  had  been  enjoined  upon 
tile  Mormons  by  divine  command,  and  therefore 


seems,  advised  the  President  to  grant  the  am- 
nesty. This  was  accordingly  done  by  proclama- 
tion of  January  4,  1893.  In  September,  1894, 
President  Cleveland  issued  a  further  amnesty 
proclamation  ;  but  both  of  these  documents  ex- 
pressly enjoined  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
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laws  as  a  condition  of  amnesty,  and  it  is  now 
plausibly  claimed  that  the  courts  might  hold  that 
the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  would  still  apply 
to  those  who  could  be  shown  to  have  violated 
the  amnesty 'conditions. 

The  enabling  act  passed  by  Congress 
^'^RfSeHa?^  required  that  the  State  constitution 

of  Utah  should  forever  prohibit  po- 
lygamous or  plural  marriages,  and  that  this  pro- 
vision should  be  irrevocable  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States.  This  prohibition  was  ac- 
cordingly inserted  by  the  Utah  Constitutional 
Convention,  held  in  the  spring  of  1895.  It  was 
perfectly  understood  on  all  hands  that  the  one 
condition  of  Utah's  admission  to  the  Union  was 
the  complete  abandonment  in  all  good  faith  of  the 
institution  and  practice  of  polygamy.  The  ques- 
tion now  comes  to  the  front  in  a  very  concrete  fash- 
ion. Mr.  Brigham  H.  Roberts  has  been  elected 
to  Congress  by  the  Utah  voters.  The  fact  that 
he  has  several  wives  is  frankly  admitted.  Reli- 
able observers  declare  that  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy is  now  flourishing  in  Utah.  The  constitu- 
tional prohibition  is  an  empty  ornament,  because 
it  has  never  been  duly  supported  by  the  necessary 
enactment  of  laws  and  penalties,  while,  further- 
more, the  practical  impossibility  of  getting  juries 
that  would  convict,  even  if  the  laws  were  strin- 
gent, is  an  added  reason  for  the  entire  immunity 
of  polygamists.  It  is  said  that  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  prosecute  anybody  for  polygamy 
since  the  admission  of  the  State.  The  public 
sentiment  of  the  country  is  rising  very  strongly 
against  the  admission  of  Roberts  to  his  seat  in 
Congress.  The  House  has  a  right  to  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  its  members,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  some  legal  and  constitutional  basis  for 
the  argument  that  Roberts  could  be  refused  a  seat 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  polygamist.  That 
question,  however,  is  one  for  the  House  itself  to 
decide  in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  the  law.  If 
Roberts  should  be  excluded,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  no  sympathy  whatever ;  nor  would  his  con- 
stituents have  suffered  any  wrong  at  the  hands  of 
the  American  people.  Roberts  himself  was  a 
member  of  the  Utah  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  he  declared  on  its  floor  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  polygamy  was  the  express  condition  of 
Utah's  admission  as  a  State. 


Mormonism  was  never  so  active  in 
Aotioitu      ^^  missionary  work  as  at  the  present 

time.  It  is  said  that  more  than  two 
thousand  Mormon  missionaries  are  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
gathering  recruits  for  the  <  <  Church  of  the  Lat- 
ter-Day  Saints  "  through  their  well-known  meth- 


ods of  reaching  the  ignorant  and  poor.  Mormon 
colonization  is  spreading  in  other  States  and 
Territories  of  the  West,  particularly  through 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona.  The  Mormon  policy  is  no*  longer 
diflicult  to  understand.  The  aim  constantly  and 
steadily  pursued  is  to  secure  the  balance  of  power 
as  between  political  parties  in  as  many  of  the 
young  Western  States  a^  possiI?le.  If  the  Con- 
gressman-elect should -'gucceed  in  taking  and 
holding  his  seat,  it  is  tq  be  supposed  that  step 
by  step  polygamy  would  reassert  itself  throughout 
Utah.  The  steady  missionary  work  is  what  keeps 
Mormonism  alive  and  strong  ;  and  the  absolutism 
of  its  leaders,  who  use  the  entire  body  of  Mor- 
mon adherents  under  their  control  as  fully  for 
political  as  for  religious  purposes,  explains  the 
power  that  Mormonism  .continue*  to  wield. 

Eagan,  Army    The '  scandalous    dissensions    among 

War         higher  officials  of  the  War  Depart- 

Departntent.    ^^^^  ^^^   prominent  officers  of  the 

army  have  been  rendered  more  conspicuous  than 
ever  by  an  outrageous  occurrence  at  Washing- 
ton on  January  12.  There  had  been  much 
criticism  touching  the  quality  of  a  part  of  the 
beef  that  was  furnished  to  the  soldiers  at  Santi- 
ago. There  is  unlimited  testimony  of  the  most 
specific  sort  to  the  effect  that  the  beef  was  not  fit 
to  eat.  When  General  Miles  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  war  inquiry  commission  to  testify 
before  it,  he  had  admitted  in  reply  to  questions 
the  notorious  fact  that  these  criticisms  of  the 
army  beef  had  been  brought  to  his  notice,  and 
that — in  the  line  of  his  duty  as  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  army — he  was  having  the  matter 
investigated.  It  seems  that  Commissary -Gen- 
eral Eagan  regarded  this  testimony — which  had 
taken  an  entirely  proper  form — as  a  personal 
reflection  upon  himself.  He  waited  until  it  came 
his  turn  to  appear  before  the  war  inquiry  com- 
mission, and  then  took  the  floor  and  read  a  very 
long  typewritten  document,  which  consisted  in 
large  part  of  insults  to  General  Miles,  couched  in 
the  most  violent  and  vulgar  language,  and  which 
bore  all  the  marks  of  having  been  elaborated 
with  great  care  by  a  man  whose  mind  would 
seem  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the 
pompous  bravado  that  belongs  to  bar-rooms  and 
gambling-dens  and  the  courageous  speech  of  a 
responsible  man  in  a  public  office.  It  is  reported 
that  a  copy  of  this  diatribe  was  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  before  it  was  read  in  the  presence 
of  the  inquiry  board.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
the  board  permitted  the  document  to  he  read  in 
its  entirety,  although  the  reading  must  have  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  time,  whereas  a  single  word 
from  any  member  of  the  board  would  have  suf- 
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flced  to  call  Eagan  to  order  and  stop  bie  per- 
formance. The  uuabridged  document  wasallowed 
by  tbe  authorities  to  be  given  to  all  the  newB- 


CommlasaryOeDeral  U.  S.  A. 

papers,  with  the  result  ol  bringing  into  contempt 
at  home  and  abroad  a  great  department  of  our 
national  administration. 

There  has  never  been  a 
***XII(M."'"  ^i"*^  '"  ""^  history  of  the 

United  States  when  right- 
ly or  wrongly  the  "War  Department 

was  80  profoundly  distrusted  by  the 
country  as  to  day.  Yet  Congress  is 
asked  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
virtually  quadruple  the  size  of  our 
regpjiar  army  ;  and  there  is  to  devolve 
upon  our  forces  the  very  difficult  and 
delicate  business  of  occupying  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  while  military 
governments  are  to  be  maintained  in 
those  islands  under  War  Department 
direction.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  have  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness to  thoroughly  reorganize  the  War 
Department  before  increasing  the 
army.  The  army  of  the  United  States 
should  t>e  commanded  by  its  generals. 
Our  navy  is  in  fine  order  and  enjoys 
unlimited  confidence  because  it  is  not 
in  politics.  Our  army  management 
is  in  wretched  shape  because  it  ia  per-  «.,^hat  dib. 
mealed    with    the    spirit    of   poUtictil 


bureaucracy.  It  is  in  no  manner  pleasant  to  pass 
criticisms  of  this  kind  ;  and  while  the  war  was 
actively  on  our  hands  the  system  had  to  be  borne 
with.  But  the  country  has  been  patient  long 
enough,  and  the  time  for  plain  speech  has  fully 
arrived.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  Eagan  or 
any  other  man  in  office  fn  connection  with  supply 
bureaus  was  directly  or  indirectly  trying  to  make 
a  cent  of  money  out  of  the  war.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  there  is  any  corruption 
to  i>e  unearthed,  either  in  Eagan's  or  in  any  other 
army  bureau.  But  Eagan's  outburst  shows  the 
spirit  of  hatred  and  jealousy,  discord  and  essen- 
tial insubordination  that  has  existed  among  men 
exercising  important  military  functions ;  and 
such  a  spirit,  actively  at  work,  ia  almost  as  de- 
moralizing to  the  army  as  peculation  or  fraud. 
After  a  day  or  two  of  suspense  it  was  announced 
that  a  court-martial  would  be  convened  in  Eagan's 
case.  Qeneral  Miles  meanwhile  had  added  to  his 
reputation  by  holding  his  tongue. 

Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
HoouBtif  has  begun  his  administration  in  a 
■(  Work.  ^^y  jjj^j  commends  itself  to  all  good 
citizens.  His  message  to  the  Legislature  was  at 
once  bold  and  prudent.  It  recommended  the  re- 
enactment  of  sound  and  constitutional  civil-serv- 
ice laws ;  left  the  canal  question  for  further 
treatment  in  a  special  message  ;  advised  the  en- 
largement of  the  sphere  of  factory  inspection 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  ;  proposed 
a  law  requiring  factories  to  take  out  licenses  or 
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permits  in  order  to  break  up  the  sweat-shop 
system  ;  dealt  ably  and  practically  with  matters 
aJO^ecting  the  National  Guard  and  the  Naval 
Militia ;  called  attention  to  the  evils  of  over- 
legislation  and  advocated  biennial  sessions  ;  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  an  unsalaried 
State  municipal  board  to  supervise  the  affairs 
of  second  and  third  class  cities  (these  com- 
prise all  the  large  towns  of  the  State  excepting 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo),  and  made  other 
useful  suggestions.  The  governor's  appoint- 
ments have  not  been  of  a  kind  either  to  grieve 
the  politicians  or  to  arouse  the  especial  enthusi- 
asm of  the  more  exacting  type  of  reformers  ; 
but  they  have  been  absolutely  unexceptionable 
appointments  in  so  far  as  character  and  fitness 

are  involved, 
and  if  men  of 
the  highest  order 
of  talents  have 
not  been  select- 
ed, the  reason  is 
simply  that  such 
men  could  not  be 
had  for  such  sal- 
aries as  the  State 
pays.  More  in- 
terest, naturally, . 
was  attached  to 
the  ofl&ce  of  com- 
missioner  of 
public  works,  on 
account  of  the 
panal  question, 
than  to  any  oth- 
er. Colonel  Par- 
tridge, who  was 
chief  of  police  of 
Brooklyn  when  President  Seth  Low  was  mayor 
of  that  city,  was  finally  chosen  for  the  position. 
The  place  was  offered  to  Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene, 
but  in  vain.  Maj.  Avery  D.  Andrews,  who  was 
associated  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  a  member  of 
Mayor  Strong's  police  board,  has  been  appointed 
adjutant-general  by  the  governor. 

R9MHt  '^^  ^^^^  1898,  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
Economh  ruption  and  diversion  of  war,  was  a 
Changes,  marvelous  one  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  United  States.  It  witnessed  an  unprece- 
dented expansion  in  the  volume  and  variety  of 
America's  foreign  trade.  There  was  embarrass- 
ment in  the  money  markets  of  Europe  by  reason 
of  the  unprecedented  excess  of  America's  exports 
of  goods  over  her  purchases  in  other  lands — a 
state  of  affairs  that  means  a  heavy  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  that  must  be  accounted  for 
in  money.    The  consequence  of  this  trade  balance 
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has  been  to  make  the  American  money  market 
easy,  and  thus  to  encourage  industrial  under- 
takings of  various  sorts.  One  result  of  so  much 
money  being  due  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  foreign  purchasers  has  been  an  ap- 
preciable tendency  toward  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  from  that  of  a  debtor 
nation  to  that  of  a  creditor  nation.  For  a  long 
time  the  United  States  has  been  the  world's  fa- 
vorite field  for  investment.  Thus  a  large  part  of 
the  surplus  products  sent  abroad  from  this  coun- 
try have  been  in  lieu  of  interest  payments  on 
foreign  capital  invested  in  railroads  and  enter- 
prises of  all  kinds  in  this  country.  Europe  still 
holds  vast  volumes  of  American  interest- bearing 
securities,  but,  relatively  speaking,  the  home 
capital  employed  in  American  enterprises  be- 
comes greater  and  greater.  It  was  reported 
earlier  in  the  winter  on  apparently  good  author- 
ity that  agents  representing  Russia  had  been 
making  inquiries  in  financial  circles  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  with  a  view  to  floating  a  Russian 
loan  in  this  country.  To  put  it  in  other  words, 
it  seemed  to  be  seriously  proposed  in  Europe  to 
retain  if  possible  on  that  side  of  the  water  a 
great  part  of  the  cash  balance  now  due  to  people 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  convert  it  into  a 
long  time  loan.  Such  an  arrangement  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  made  at  present.  But  its  discus- 
sion is  significant  of  the  growth  of  the  American 
money  market,  and  also  of  the  great  field  for 
capital  that  Russia  and  China  are  soon  to  afford. 

Our  Manu-    "^^^  export  of  Staple  American  manu- 
faaturing    factures  has  been  greater  by  far  in 

Expansion,    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.j^^^j^  ^^^j.  ^fQ^^       Thus 

the  balance  of  trade  is  not  merely  due  to  the  de- 
mand for  our  foods  and  raw  materials.  The 
demand  for  American  iron — whether  manufac- 
tured into  machinery,  tools,  and  various  finished 
products  or  otherwise — has  reached  proportions 
which  make  it  certain  that  there  must  be  rapid 
increase  in  the  future.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious.  The  larger  the  demand  for  iron,  the 
more  cheaply  it  can  be  produced,  provided  the 
supplies  of  ore  and  fuel  remain  abundant  and 
cheap.  The  United  States  has  now  permanently 
distanced  England  in  the  production  of  iron,  and 
all  the  conditions  of  the  iron  business  are  such 
that  for  several  years  to  come  the  relative  gain 
of  American  iron  over  the  European  product 
must  be  more  rapid  than  heretofore.  The  un- 
rivaled position  of  America  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  the  other  manufactures  which  are  mak- 
ing for  the  rapid  expansion  of  American  foreign 
commerce  must  tend  to  the  reestablishment  of 
shipbuilding  as  a  great  industry  in  this  country, 
and,   further,  to  the  creation  of   an   American 
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merchant  marine.  Senator  Hanna  has  intro< 
diiced  a  comprehensive  bill  providing  for  Ihe  sub- 
sidy of  steamship  lines,  the  payment  of  bonuses 
to  deep-sea  fishermen,  and  the  joint  promotion 
of  a  merchant  marine  and  an  auxiliary  navy. 

Industrial  In  a  number  of  lines,  at  least,  the 
''p?o?eciiul!^  industry  of  the  United  States  is  quite 
Tariffs.  '  outgrowing  the  necessity  for  protec- 
tion by  means  of  discriminating  tariffs.  It  seems 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  United 
States  must  not  for  a  moment  consider  the  impo- 
sition 6t  any  tariff  arrangements  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  that  would  extend  the  American  system 
of  protection  so  far  away  from  home.  The  as- 
sumption of  American  political  guardianship  over 
the  Philippmes  cannot  properly  carry  with  it 
any  such  thing  as  economic  consolidation  with 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  the  manifest  duty 
of  this  country  to  main  tarn  in  the  Philippines 
what  is  known  in  England  as  the  *'open  door" 
— that  is  to  say,  the  commerce  of  the  world  must 
have  full  and  equal  privileges  in  trading  with  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  us  to  adopt  this  economic 
policy  in  extending  our  political  protection  to  the 
Philippmes,  in  order  to  be  prepared  the  more 
successfully  to  demand  that  all  European  powers, 
in  so  far  as  they  extend  their  political  protection 
over  parts  of  the  crumbling  Chinese  empire, 
shall  abstain  from  the  policy  of  creating  exclusive 
commercial  monopolies,  and  shall  allow  mer- 
chants of  all  nations  to  come  and  go  and  to  buy 
and  sell  on  equal  terms.  This  is  the  policy  that 
England  maintains  in  India,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  in  view  of  the  large  and 
growing  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
China,  that  we  should  add  our  influence  to  that 
of  the  British  for  the  maintenance  and  extension 
•of  commercial  privileges  in  all  parts  of  the  far 
East.  The  future  of  the  tariff  question  at  home 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
within  a  few  years  there  may  be  considerable 
modifications  of  the  existing  system  without  so 
much  party  strife  and  agitation  as  in  times  past. 
The  destiny  of  Cuba  would  appear  to  be  some- 
thing like  absorption  into  the  economic  system  of 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  political  union.  American  capital  is  show- 
ing great  eagerness  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  an  island  whose  resources  are  known  to  be 
of  extraordinary  richness. 

^  The  rapid  expansion  of  our  foreign 

Orou/th  of  •  trade  is  by  no  means  the  only  striking 

<A«  "  rrtf5t». "  |. jj •  jjg  jj^  ^j^g  economic  history  of  the 

United  States  for  the  year  1898.  The  tendency 
toward  great  combinations  of  capital  with  a  view 


to    substituting  monopoly  for    competition   has 
proceeded  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year.     The  great  trusts  like  the  Standard 
Oil  and  Sugar  have  been  growing  more  powerful, 
while  others  have  been  extending  their  operations 
and  new  ones  have  been  forming.     Among  the 
latest  combinations  is  the  Tin  Plate  trust,  which 
controls  almost  the  entire  output  of  the  numerous 
tin-plate  mills  that  have  come  into  existence  since 
the  McKinley  tariff  act  of  1890.      Before  that 
year,  although  the  United  States  was  a  greater- 
consumer  of   tin   plate  by  far   than  any  other 
nation,  we  were  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign 
manufacturers.     Now  the  American  mills  supply 
a  great  deal  more  than  half  the  home  demand. 
The  creation  of  the  Tin  Plate  trust  will  certainly, 
lead  to  a  vigorous  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  protection  upon  which  the  trust  will  rely  for 
its   opportunity    to   maintain    prices    and    earn 
profits.     Several  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  that< 
the  great  flour  mills  of  the  country  were  about  to* 
form  a  gigantic  combination  ;  but  in  the  middle 
of  December  the  Minneapolis  millers  made  public- 
their  final  decision  against  the  plan  of  a  trust,  on 
the  ground  that  the  multiplicity  of  small  milLs 
throughout  the  country  would  at  present  make 
it  virtually  impossible  to   establish  an  effective 
monopoly  of  the  flour- making  business.    In  New 
York  City  there  has  been  quiet  but  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  direction  of  a  consolidation  of  street- 
railroad   interests,    and  Mr.    Oroker,   who  is  at 
present  the  real  government  of  the  city,  has  been 
won  over  to  a  plan  under  which  it  is  proposed 
that   the  much-desired   municipal   underground, 
trunk  line  shall  be  constructed  by  private  capital. 
It  is  of  coarse  understood  that  this  underground 
svstem  would  thus  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  same 
powerful  syndicate  that  has  gradually  monopolized 
nearly  all  of  the  surface  lines. 

Street-Transit  It  has,  indeed,  greatly  improved  the^ 
Monopoiijin^  ^yxxiducQ  transit  by  introducing  elec- 
Chicago.  tricity  as  the  motive  force,  with  an  un- 
derground trolley  system.  But  while  it  is  true 
that  the  people  of  New  York  are  deriving  benefit 
from  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  horses,  it 
is  still  more  true  that  the  private  syndicate  is 
piling  up  almost  measureless  wealth  by  virtue  of 
its  possession  of  public  franchises  of  enormous 
earning  power,  for  which  it  pays  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing  to  the  community.  This  situation  in 
New  York,  however,  although  the  process  of 
franchise -grabbing  has  been  steadily  going  on  in 
one  way  or  another,  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  mis- 
takes and  follies  of  earlier  years  when  perpetual 
franchises  were  distributed  with  no  thought  of 
their  prospective  value.  In  Chicago  the  situation 
has  been  and  is  a  very  different  one.     The  people^ 
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of  that  city  have  been  the  victims  of  about  the 
most  villainous  street -railroad  monopolies  that  ever 
bribed  a  board  of  aldermen  or  escaped  condign  pun- 
ishment for  innumerable  crimes.  Fortunately,  the 
street -railroad  franchises  in  Chicago  were  not 
granted  in  perpetuity  ;  they  expire  in  the  very 
near  f  utuic^.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  street- 
railroad  monopolists — a  policy  deliberately  con- 
ceived a  good  many  years  ago-«-to  try  to  get 
these  franchises  renewed  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  The  plan  of  operations  was  first  to  get  a 
permissive  enactment  through  the  Legislature  at 
Springfield  by  the  use  of  a  vast  corruption  fund, 
«nd  then  at  the  favorable  moment  to  concentrate 
all  their  efforts  upon  the  municipal  government 
of  Chicago,  and  carry  their  point  with  one  tre- 
mendous onslaught.  To  that  end  they  gave  the 
most  careful  attention  to  the  election  of  the 
present  board  of  aldermen,  and  when  their 
opportune  time  had  arrived  they  undertook  to 
pass  the  ordinance  that  would  have  given  them 
a  renewed  control  of  franchises  prospectively 
worth  scores  of  millions  of  dollars.  At  first 
they  had  seemingly  purchased  the  support  of  a 
considerable  majority  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 
The  firm  opposition  of  Mayor  Carter  Harrison, 
however,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  make 
sure  of  enough  votes  to  pass  their  franchise -ex- 
tension ordinance  over  the  mayor's  veto.  It 
looked  for  a  short  time  as  if  they  were  going  to 
be  able  to  command  the  requisite  number  of  votes. 
"Whereupon  there  arose  in  Chicago  a  manifesta- 
tion of  public  opinion  that  frightened  the  alder- 
men, and  that  saved  the  situation. 

n.  Blackest  ^L^^  *^  uprifling  of  rich  and  poor 
Criminata    alike.     Conservative  citizens   talked 

in  America.  ^\^yj^^  lynching  like  so  many  anarch- 
ists. Lynching  is  a  bad  business,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  justified  under  any  circumstances.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  crime  blacker  than  another  in 
a  country  of  popular  institutions  like  ours,  it  is 
the  crime  that  rich  men  commit  when,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  their  unholy  gains,  they  de- 
liberately conspire  to  put  their  own  tools  into  pub- 
lic offices  of  trust  in  order  that  these  creatures  may 
betray  the  community  and  turn  over  to  their 
principals  the  public  property  of  which  for  the 
time  being  they  have  the  custody.  The  alder- 
men of  Chicago  in  the  case  of  this  last  great  con- 
spiracy were  not  the  principals  in  the  huge  rob- 
bery that  was  planned,  but  the  paid  agents  of 
the  chief  criminals.  It  happens  that  the  cities 
of  England  in  the  past  year  have  made  remark- 
able strides  in  the  way  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  street- railroad  systems.  Our 
American  cities  are  very  conservative  in  such 
directions,  but  this  last  experience  in  Chicago 


points  to  only  one  really  hopeful  alternative.  On 
no  conceivable  terras  ought  the  franchises  of  the 
existing  street- railroad  companies  of  Chicago  to  be 
renewed.  The  very  existence  of  those  particular 
companies  in  Chicago  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  ;  for  tliey  are  the  chief 
source  of  the  corruption  that  makes  municipal 
progress  almost  impossible.  There  are  many 
gjtave  objections,  doubtless,  to  municipal  opera- 
tion of  transit  systems,  but  the  comprehensive 
answer  to  those  objections  would  seem  to  be — in 
Chicago  at  least — that  public  ownershif)  at  its 
worst  could  not  be  so  bad  a  thing  for  the  com- 
munity as  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

It  takes  strong  faith  in  these  days  to 
'in  ^France.    ^®^i®ve  that  the  French  republic  can 

weather  the  storm  that  still  shows  no 
sign  of  abatement.  A  fresh  sensational  incident 
last  month  was  the  ostentatious  retirement  of  M. 
Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  from  the  Court  of  Cas- 
'jBfition,  on  the  ground  of  his  disapproval  of  the 
evident  determination  of  the  majority  of  that 
court  to  bring  out  the  truth  in  the  Dreyfus  case, 
and  thus  to  release  the  victim  of  a  hideous  con- 
spiracy. But  Beaurepaire  is  not  a  man  whose 
presence  in  the  Court  of  Cassation  has  added 
anything  to  its  standing,  and  he  has  always  been 
essentially  a  politician.  His  criticisms  upon  his 
colleagues  of  the  court  were  of  the  pettiest  and 
most  trivial  nature,  and  consisted  principally  in 
the  recital  of  minor  courtesies  shown  to  Colonel 
Picquart,  the  most  conspicuously  decent  officer 
in  the  French  army,  whose  offense  has  consisted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  innocence  of  Captain 
Dreyfus.  It  is  believed  that  Beaurepaire  has 
joined  the  Bonapartist  conspiracy.  Monarchical 
reaction  is  evidently  very  much  in  the  air.  Of 
the  two  claimants,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  it  is 
the  Bonaparte  rather  than  the  Orleans  who  ap- 
peals the  more  strongly  to  the  present  revolu- 
tionary whim.  Some  foreign  millionaires  (an 
American  among  them)  are  reputed  to  be  fur- 
nishing the  financial  backing  to  the  Bonapartist 
conspiracy,  which  thus  far,  like  most  of  the 
plots  of  European  pretenders,  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  Brussels.  It  is  said  that  since  the  world 
at  large  has  come  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  inno- 
cence of  Dreyfus,  his  military  imprisoners  have 
added  to  the  rigors  of  his  confinement  on  Devil's 
Island,  and  that  his  hardships  and  mental  anxiety 
are  rapidly  bringing  him  toward  the  end  for 
which  the  array  clique  in  Paris  is  wishing  above 
all  things.  In  the  midst  of  the  clamor.  Premier 
Dupuy  and  his  cabinet  are  standing  firmly  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  civil  authority  ;  and  there 
are  still  plenty  of  Americans,  though  not  many 
Englishmen,   who  continue   to  believe   that  the 
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Third  Republic  will  live  through  this  wretched 
Dreyfus  episode,  even  as  it  has  survived  many 
other  dangerous  ordeals. 

.  The  Czar  and  his  peace  proposals  still 

Buiidma  form  &  great  topic  of  international 
"'"">"'■  discussion  abroad.  Meanwliile  the 
new  Russian  budget  calls  for  enormous  outlays 
in  railroad -building — that  branch  of  expendi- 
ture far  overshadowing  the  appropriations  for  the 
army  and  the  navy.  Nothing  could  be  more 
genuine  than  the  wish  of  the  Russians  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  keeping  Tip  so  big  a 
standing  army  at  so  heavy  an  expense.  The 
Czar  and  his  ministers  desire  above  all  else  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  their  vast  empire  ;  and 
they  grudge  the  money  and  the  men  that  are  ex- 
acted by  the  present  con<litions  of  the  great 
armed  peace  of  Europe. 

Germany  continues  to  exert  her  en- 
SjS/r"      ergies  in  every  possible  way  toward 

the  southeast.  Her  railroad-building 
In  Asia  Minor  is  progressing  at  a  stupendous 
rate,  while  by  various  methods  the  government 
is  encouraging  commercial  growth  in  southeast- 
ern Europe  and  the  Turkish  empire.  There  ia 
just  a  shade  of  ghoulishnesa  in  the  cool  calcula- 
tions that  Germany  is  making  upon  the  probable 
break-up  of  the  Austrian  empire  after  the  death 


of  the  Kaiser's  venerable  ally,  Francis  JoseplL 
The  present  policy  at  Berlin  seems  to  be  to  make 

the  largest  possible  number  of  limited  alliances. 
Thus  Uemiauy  has  come  to  an  agreement  with 
England  touching  affairs  in  Africa,  and — apart 
from  the  standing  conditions  and  purposes  of  the 
alliances  with  Austria  and  Italy — there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  agreements  with  Russia 
,  touching  particular  matters,  while  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  would  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  intimate,  and  negotiations  are  re- 
ported to  Ite  on  foot  for  an  arrangement  with 
France  and  Russia  to  ofiset  English  pretensiona 
in  China.  Outsiders  continue  to  look  on  with 
amazement  at  the  spectacle  of  an  educated  nation 
like  Germany  enduring  the  outrageous  restric- 
tions now  existing  upon  the  liberty  of  discussion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  shocking  than  the  prose- 
cution of  Professor  Delbruck,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  the  eminent  political  and  historical  writer, 
for  the  crime  of  having  criticised  the  policy  of 
expelling  the  Danes  from  Schles wig- Hols tein. 
French  license  is  better  than  Qermaa  tyranny. 

Aagtria     "^^^  Constitutional   8ituati<»i   in   the 
oMf        A  ustro- Hungarian  monarchy  does  not 
Hunsarg.     g,^^  jgg^  scrious.      Nothing   keeps 
the  agglomeration  together  except  the  dread  of 
the  international  uncertainties  that  might  follow 


ak-u 
Austria  and 
Hungary  are 
separate     coun- 


have  their  chief 
nominal  connec- 
tion in  the  fact 
of  a  common 
monarch  —  the 
Emperor  of 
Austna  being 


the 


of 


Hungary.  The 
common  expen- 
ses—  military, 
naval,  diplo- 
matic, etc. — 
that  pertain  to 
the  union  have  been  paid  by  the  two  parties 
to  the  agreement  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  ratio. 
The  period  of  that  agreement  expired  last  year, 
and  because  of  differpnces  of  opinion  about 
the  relative  proportions  the  attempt  to  renew  it 
did  not  succeed.  It  was  arbitrarily  extended  by 
personal  prerogative  of  the  Emperor  for  six 
months,    but  that  period  ended  with   the  be- 
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ginniog  of  the  present  ye&r,  and  the  deadlock 
coDtinues.  If  the  Emperor  should  die  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  there  is  much  likelihood 
that  the  severance  would  be  complete.  There 
has  been  unwonted  turmoil  in  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  or  Farli&ment  (there  is  always  turmoil  in 
the  one  at  Vienna),  and  the  Premier  of  Hungary, 


endanger  the  interesting  arrangements  by  which 
the  English  and  Americana  have  for  a  long  time 
carried  on  jointly  an  admirable  sort  of  munic- 
ipal government  for  their  contiguous  colonies. 
In  Samoa,  also,  where  the  Germans  have  been 
trying  to  run  things  in  their  own  interest,  the 
English  and  American  consuls  and  the  Ameri- 
can chief  justice  have  worked  together,  and 
both  English-speaking  countries  are  now  sending 
ships  to  Apia.  (For  the  Samoan  news  in  more 
detail  see  our  "  Record  of  Current  Events.") 
The  Canadian- American  Commission  has  not  yet 
finished  its  work,  but  a  considerable  degree  of 
success  is  now  assured.  Our  Canadian  friends, 
who  have  long  enjoyed  the  two-cent  postal 
union  with  the  United  States,  have  now  at 
length  inaugurated  their  two-cent  rate  to  Great 
Britain.  This  so-called  <■  imperial  penny  post- 
age "  is  destined  to  be  followed  in  the  near  future 
by  a  two-cent  rate  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  although  nobody  would  hare 
thought  such  a  thing  very  likely  one  year  ago. 
In  English  politics  the  leading  subject  continues 
to  be  the  leaderless  condition  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Lord  Rosebery  seems  to  be  destined  to 
come  to  the  front  again.  The  Irish  people  will 
be  absorbed,  naturally,  with  the  new  experiment 
of  electing  county  councils  and  setting  in  motion 


Baron  Banffy,  has  adopted  the  very  had  ez 
pedient  of  fighting  duels  with  his  enemies. 
Parliamentary  government,  until  the  last  few 
years,  has  worked  with  a  remarkable  dignity 
and  efficiency  at  Budapest,  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  representative  institutions  in  Hungary,  like 
those  in  almost  every  other  country  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  should  now  exhibit  such  iin- 
happy  tendencies  as  the  century  nears  its  end. 

England  and  America  have  been  act- 
0/  Bngiitii-  mg  together  energetically  m  China 
**""*'""  *•"■  through  Mr.  Conger  and  Sir  Claude 
MacDonald,  their  respective  ministers  at  Pe- 
king, to  secure  the  reversal  of  a  grant  to  the 
French  at  Shanghai.     This  grant  would  seem  to 
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the  untried  machinery  of  local  self-government. 
England's  protectorate  over  the  Soudan  in  con- 
junction with  Egypt  has  been  announced  as  a 
formal  fact,  and  the  pacification  of  the  country 
is  proceeding  rapidly. 

Th  L  t  ^^^  ^®^  England  statesmen  of  long 
Senator  service  and  great  public  usefulness 
Morriu.  have  died  in  the  harness.  Senator 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  was  the  Negtor  at  Washing- 
ton, having  almost  completed  his  eighty- ninth  year. 
While  still  a  young  man,  Mr.  Morrill  acquired  a 
competence  as  a  country  merchant  in  Vermont, 
and  then  retired  to  a  farm,  where  he  spent  some 
years  in  a  quiet,  studious  fashion,  fitting  himself 
for  public  service.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1854,  and  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  twelve  years,  when,  in  1867,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate — a  seat  which  he  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  fill  until  his  death. 
He  became  prominent  while  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1860  as  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  so-called  Morrill  tariff,  which 
initiated  the  series  of  Republican  high  protective 
tariffs  that  have  dominated  the  country's  com- 
mercial policy  for  nearly  forty  years.  Mr.  Mor- 
rill was  never  regarded  as  a  very  brilliant  or  a 
very  great  statesman  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  a 
constructive  legislator,  whose  name  will  certainly 
endure  in  connection  with  policies  of  far-reaching 
importance.  For  example,  he  was  the  chief  pro- 
jector of  the  measure  which  created  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  country  by  giving 
them  public-land  endowments.  The  wisdom  of 
that  enactment  will  grow  more  apparent  from 
year  to  year.  Senator  Morrill's  opposition  to  the 
annexation  of  San  Domingo  in  1871  may  possibly 
be  said  to  have  turned  the  scale  against  President 
Grant's  favorite  scheme.  To  his  persistence 
through  a  score  of  years  is  due,  more  than  to  the 
labors.of  any  other  man,  the  legislation  which  has 
resulted  in  the  great  Congressional  Library  build- 
ing. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  important 
matters  with  which  Air.  Morrill's  name  has  been 
identified  in  the  course  of  his  long  public  career. 

Another  New  England  statesman, 
^"^Deatt^*'  possessing  the  same  sterling  traits  of 

character  that  made  Mr.  Morrill  so 
universally  respected,  was  the  late  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Nelson  Dingley,  who  died  of  pneumonia  on 
January  12.  He  had  almost  completed  sixty- 
seven  years.  Like  Mr.  Morrill,  his  early  life 
was  that  of  the  farm  and  the  country  store.  Mr. 
Dingley,  however,  went  to  college  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1855.  After  a  year  of  law 
study  he  purchased  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Lew- 


iston,  Maine,  which  in  the  Civil  War  times  was 
developed  into  a  daily.  Mr.  Dingley  continued 
in  control  of  this  newspaper  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years. 
He  was  identified  with  the  Republican  party 
from  its  foundation,  and  although  a  mucn 
younger  man  than  Senator  Morrill,  his  public 
life  began  at  so  much  earlier  an  age  that  it 
covered  almost  as  long  a  period.  Senator  Mor- 
rill had  been  in  public  life  some  forty -five  years, 
while  Mr.  Dingley — if  four  or  five  years  of  active 
editorial  work  and  public  speaking  from  1856  to 
1861  are  included — had  really  covered  quite  as 
long  a  period  of  public  service.  He  went  to  the 
Maine  Legislature  in  1861,  and  was  reelected  a 
number  of  times,  though  not  consecutively,  up 
to  1873,  when  he  was  made  governor,  a  position 
which  he  filled  for  two  terms.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1881,  and  bad  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ever  since  that  time. 
All  questions  relating  to  banking,  currency,  the 
tariff,  shipping  interests,  and  what  may  be  called 
business  policies  engaged  Mr.  Dingley' s  close 
study  and  attention  through  all  his  public  life  ; 
and  in  the  treatment  of  these  matters  his  use- 
fulness in  Congress  was  universally  recognized. 
As  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  Mr.  Dingley  identi- 
fied his  name  with  the  tariff  law  which  is  now  in 
force.  He  was  also  reputed  to  be  the  chief 
author  of  the  war  revenue  bill  of  last  year.  He 
was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  death  as  a  member 
of  the  Quebec  Joint  Commission. 

Our  obituary  record  this  month  con- 
%^ote8^     tains  the  names  of  an  unusually  large 

number  of  Americans  of  eminence. 
Besides  Senator  Morrill  and  Mr.  Dingley,  the 
world  of  affairs  at  Washington  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  familiar  figures  in  the  person  of  Sefior 
Romero,  the  Mexican  ambassador,  who  had 
served  in  that  place  so  long  as  to  have  become  in 
the  best  sense  a  citizen  of  two  countries,  honored 
and  loved  in  both.  Mr.  John  Russell  Young, 
the  librarian  of  Congress — distinguished  as  a 
journalist  and  as  a  former  American  minister  in 
China,  and  as  the  chronicler,  also,  of  General 
Grant's  trip  around  the  world — passed  away  on 
January  17.  Dr.  John  B.  Hamilton,  formerly 
the  surgeon -general  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  and  more  lately  active  in 
medical  practice,  medical  journalism  and  educa- 
tion, and  the  medical  direction  of  public  institu- 
tions at  Chicago,  died  late  in  December  at  the 
age  of  fifty -one.  Prof.  Jonathan  B.  Turner, 
founder  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  one  of 
the  builders  of  that  commonwealth,  had  at- 
tained the  great  age  of  ninety -three. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  December  $1,  1S9S,  to  January  to,  is 


THE  UNITBD  STATES  AND  SPAIN— PROCEEDINGS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THK  AMERICAN  OCCUPA- 
TION OP  CUBA,  PORTO  RICO,  AND  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES. 

December  31.— Cubui  having  been  Ireed  from  Sponlah 
rule,  tbe  Cuban  Juata  In  tfae  United  States  is  di^lved 
Tbe  Faorth  VirKiniUi  H«giinent  arrlTes  in  Havana. 

December  23. — At  a  Joint  Beusion  ot  the  Americun  and 
SponiBb  commissioners  in  Havans  the  details  are  er- 
mnged  (or  tbe  formal  transfer  of  the  control  of  that 
city  and  tor  the  government  ot  Spanish  troops  unable 
to  leave  the  Island  for  lack  of  traUKportation  facilities 

Orders  are  sent  from  Washington  to  General  Otis, 

in  command  of  the  United  States  troops  at  Manila,  to 
send  a,  force  to  Iloilo,  capital  of  Panay ,  P.  I, ,  where  the 
Spanish  troops  are  besieged  by  the  insurgents Com- 
mander Taussig,  of  the  Bennington,  is  ordered  to  take 
possession,  in  tbe  name  of  the  United  States,  of  Wake 
Island  for  use  as  a  cable  station  in  connecting  the  Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii,  and  the  United  States. 

December  34.— Hollo,  on  the  island  of  Pansy,  is  eroo- 
nated  by  tbe  Spanish  General  Bios. 

December  26.— The  Philippine  insorgents  take  poe- 
sesslou  of  Doilo  before  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  of 
Unlt«d  States  troops  under  General  Carpenter  seat  by 
General  Otia  from  Manila. 


policy  in  the  Pbllippiues  ore  transmitted  to  General 
Otis  for  promulgation  at  Manila. 

December  39.— President  McEinley  issues  an  order 
regulating  the  Cuban  currency  system General  Law- 
ton  la  oi'dered  to  duty  in  the  Philippines  as  second  In 
command  to  General  Otis. 


December  27.— As  a  result  of  street  disorders  in  Ha- 
vana 8  persons  are  killed  and  39  wounded  ;  the  civil 
governor  issues  an  order  forbidding  the  shooting  of 

firearms  or  exploding  of   firecrackers Instructions 

from   President    McKlnley   regaj^ing   the   American 


MOHRIIX,  OF  VBftHOKT. 

December  80.— United  States  troops  to  the  number  of 
about  8,000  sail  for  Cuba  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  the 
force  including  the  Sixth  Ohio  and  Twelfth  New  York 
Volunteers  and  the  First  Infantry,  with  Generals 
Bates  and  Sanger. 

December  31.— Orders  are  issued  creating  four  new 
miUtarj  departments  in  Cuba— namely,  Pinar  del  Rio, 
Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  and  Puerto  Principe  ;  Brig.- 
Gen.  George  W.  Davis  is  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Maj. -Gen.  James  H.  Wilson  to  Matanzas, 
MaJ.-Gen.  J.  C.  Bates  to  Santa  Clara,  and  Brig.-Gen. 
li.  H,  Carpenter  to  Puerto  Principe, 

January  ]. — Formal  cession  of  Spanish  sovereignty  In 
Cuba  to  the  United  States  la  made  at  Havana. 

January  a.— Orders  are  issued  for  the  speedy  sailing 
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of  the  six  regimeate  of  iuffintry  designated  for  Barrloe 
In  the  Philippines. 

January  T. — Aguitutldo.  leader  of  the  Philippine  in- 
surgents, isHues  a  pruclamation  in  Manila  protesting 
against  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  al- 
leging that  American  promises  of  independence  have 
been  violated,  denouncing  President  McKinley's  in- 
■tructions  to  General  Otis,  and  calling  on  the  Filipinos 

to  continue  tbe  struggle  (or  liberty The  gunboats 

Princeton  and  YorXtown  are  ordered  to  Manila- 
January  10.— Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Philippine  insurgents,  respectively,  hold  an 
important  conference  in  Manila  on  questions  of  policy 
in  the  islands. 

January  11. — Prominent  Cubanii  are  appointed  to 
ofBce  in  Havana  by  General  Ludlow ;  Pertecto  Lacoete 
ts  named  ae  mayor. 

January  13.— The  mayor  andclty  council  of  San  Juan. 
Porto  Rico,  resign  office  because  cd  inability  to  rals« 
funds  under  the  present  tariffs  and  diEsatlsfactloa 
with  the  action  of  the  American  military  goTemment. 

January  M.— CapL  Richard  P.  Leary,  U.  S,  N.,  Is  as- 
signed to  duty  as  military  governor  of  the  island  of 
Guam  and  commander  of  the  United  States  naval 
etatlon  to  be  established  there. 

January  IB. — General  Brooke  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Domingo  Mendei  Capote,  Pablo  Desvernine, 
Josi  Antonio  Gkinzalee  Lanuza,  and  Adolfo  Saenc 
Yanes  as  advisers  to  the  Cuban  administration  ;  Gen- 
eral Ludlow  appoints  E.  W.  Conant,  Leopold  Causio, 
S.  M.  Jarvis,  M.  Villanova,  J.  N.  Casanova,  and  George 
W.  Hyatt  on  a  commission  to  Inquire  Into  the  finances 

of  Havana. President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  Unlvei^ 

sity,  accepts  an  appointment  on  President  McKinley's 
commission  to  visit  the  Philippines  ;  it  is  announced 
that  the  other  members  of  the  commission  will  tm  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  General  Otis,  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester, 
and  Col.  Charles  Denby. 

January  19.— The  United  States  transport  Grant,  with 
the  Fourth  Infantry  and  a  battalion  of  the  Seveuteentb 
Infantry,  sails  from  New  York  for  Manila. 

PROCEEDtNOS  IN  CONORBS8. 

January  4.— Both  branches  reassemble  aftor  the  holi- 
day recess. ...In  the  Senate  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain  is  received  from  PresidentMcKinley  and  referred 

to  the  Committee  ou  Foreign  Relations The  House 

considers  a  new  code  of  laws  for  Alaska Both  branch- 
es adjourn  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late 
Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont. 

Januarys.- The  House  continues  debate  on  the  Alaska 

January  6.— The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.),  asking  the  President  for  the 

Instructions  given  to  the  peace  commissioners The 

House,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  by  a  vote  of  67  to  61, 
strikes  out  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ap- 
propriation bill  the  appropriation  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  salaries. 

January  7.— The  S«uat«  passes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill. ...The  House  resumes  consider- 
ation of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  appro- 
priation bill. 

January  C— Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.)  speaks  against 
expansion  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Spain ; 
a  reply  is  made  by  Mr.  Piatt  (Rep,,  Conn.). 


January  11.— In  the  Senate  the  treaty  with  Spain  is 
favorably  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee i  the  question  of  extending  American  sovereignty 

over  the  Philippines  is  debated The  House  passes 

the  codification  of  criminal  laws  for  Alaska,  with  an 
amendment  providing  a  high-license  system,  with  a 
Und  of  local  option, 

January  IS.— The  Senate  begins  debate  of  peace  treaty 
in  executive  session The  House  passes  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  appropriation  bill  {tl,7tS,&33). 

January  13.— The  House  begins  consideration  of  the 
naval  personnel  bill. 

January  li. — Both  branches  adopt  resolutions  of  sor- 
row for  the  death  of  Representative  Dingley  and  adjourn 

as  a  mark  of  respect  fur  his  memory In  tbe  Senate 

Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.)  offers  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  of  right  ought  to 
be  free  and  IndependenL 

January  16.- In  the  Senate  Mr.  Ross  (Rep.,  Yt.)  Is 
sworn  in  as  the  successor  to  tbe  late  Senator  MorelU 
— In  the  House  funeral  services  over  the  body  of 
Representative  Dingley  are  held. 

January  IT.— Tbe  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  88,  rejects 
an  amendment  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  absolute  control  of 
the  canal  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  with  power  to 
dictate  its  use  during  war  ;  a  provision  is  Inserted  that 
not  more  than  15,000,000  shall  be  paid  to  the  Maritime 


(Mexican  ambassador  to  the  United  States.) 

Canal  Companj' The  House  passes  tbe  naval  per- 
sonnel bill,  with  amendments. 

January  18.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  22,  lays  on 
the  table  the  substitute  olTered  by  Mr.  CaETery  (Dem., 
La.)  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill,  providing  for  the 
construction  and  ownership  of  the  canal  by  the  United 
States,  and  defeats,  by  a  vote  of  16  to  33,  the  substitute 
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oflwed  by  tSx.  Gear  (Rep.,  Iowa)  anthoriztng  the  pxa- 
«baM  of  necessary  territory  aad  (ippropriating  1140,000,- 
000  tor  the  cbnstractlon  of  the  canal. 

January  IB. — The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  H.  Choate  to  Iw  ambassador  to  Great  Britatn 

The  UoDse  considere  the  post-office  appropriation 

MIL 

POLITICS  AND  OOVGRNMENT—AMERICAN. 

December  31.— President  McKlnley  appoints  Ethan 
AJlen  Hitchcock,  now  serving  as  ambassador  to  Kossia, 
Secietary  of  the  Interior,  lo  succeed  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
reaigned Preliminary  orders  are  issued  for  the  mus- 
tering out  of  1)0,000  United  States  Tolunlaere  within  a 
month. 

January  2.— Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  Is  in* 
saturated IjCgislatares  meet  in  California,  Mon- 
tana, and  Tennessee. 

January  S.— The  Democrats  in  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature nnsnimously  renominate  United  Statee  Benaljir 

Bate Legislatures   meet   in   Delaware,    Minneeota, 

Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  Pennsylvania.... The  na- 
tional committee  of  the  Democratic  Jtarty  decides  that 
the  issue  of  free  silver  at  16 1«  1  must  be  upheld  In  the 
campaign  of  1900. 

January  4.— One-third  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  refuse  to  enter  the  cau- 
cus which  renominates  Senator  Quay Legislatures 

meet  In  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Tork,  North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island. 

January  5. — Legislatnrea  meet  in  Idaho  and  IndianA. 

January  9.— Legislatures  meet  In  Arkansas,  Oregon, 
South  DsJiota.  Utah,  and  Washington. 

January  10. — The  Republican  meml>erB  of  the  Indiana 
Legislatare  nominate  Albert  J.  Beverldge  for  Unltod 
States  Senator  on  the  eleventh  ballot. ..  .The  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Massachusetts  Iiegislature  renom- 
inate Senator  Lodge John  Kean  is  nominated  (or 

United  States  Senator  by  the  Republicans  of  the  New 

Jersey  Legislature The  California  Legislature  \»- 

gins  balloting  for  Senator Serious  charges  of  bribery 

are  made  In  the  Montana  Legislature  in  connection 
with  the  contest  between  Marcus  Daly  and  William  A. 

Clark  for  the  Unit«d  States  Senatorship Legislatures 

meet  in  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  and  Wy- 

January  11. — The  West  Virginia  Legislature  meets 
....Ciovemor  Smith,  of  Vermont,  appoints  Chief  Judge 
Jonathan  Rosa  (Rep.)  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Senator  Morrill.. ..The  Republicans  of  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  renominate  Senator  Hawley 
after  a  protracted  flght. 

Janoary  12.— The  New  York  Republican  legislative 
cancuR  unanimously  nominates  Chauncey  M.  Depew 

(or  United  States  Senator Governor  Roosevelt,  of 

New  York,  nominates  Col.  John  N.  Partridge  (or  su- 
perintendent of  public  works Commissary-General 

Eagan,  testifying  before  the  commission  investigating 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  denies  the  charge  that  bad  beef 
was  ftimished  to  the  arm;  and  makes  a  bitter  personal 
attack  on  General  Miles. 

January  16. — The  War  Department  investigating  com- 
mission having  declined  to  receive  Commissary-General 
Eagan's  testimony  as  first  presented,  General  Elagan 
returns  his  statement  to  the  commission  with  the 
abusive  language  stricken  out. 


January  IT,— Chauncey  M.  Depew  (Rep.)  in  New  York 
and  Albert  J.  Beveridge  (Rep.)  in  Indiana  are  formally 
elected  United  States  Senators  ;  Senators  Hawley  (Rep., 
Conn.),  Hale  (Rep.,  Maine),  Lodge  iKep.,  Mass.),  Davis 
(Rep.,  Minn.),  and  Cockrell  (Dem.,  Mo.)  kre  chosen  as. 
ballots  are  taken  without  choice 


(Librarian  o 

In  the  Legislatures  of  West  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Utah 

President  McKlnley  orders  the  court-martial  (or 

Commissary-<i«neral  Eagan. 

January  18.— Si'uator  Burrows  (Rep.,  Mich.)  is  chosen 

to  succeed  himself On  the  first  ballot   (or  United 

States  Senator  In  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  Senator 
Quay  receives  112  votes — 13  less  than  the  number  neces- 
sary to  elect The  Democrats  of  the  West  Virginia 

legislature  nominate  John  T.  McGraw  for  United  States 

Senator Commi8sar}--<^nerftl     Eagan     is     relieved 

from  duty  ;  a  detail  of  officers  (or  the  court-martial  to 
try  him  (or  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  in  his  attack 
on  (leneral  Miles  is  announced. 

January  IS.— The  Republicans  of  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature  nominate  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue N.  B.  Scott  (or  United  States  Senator. .  ..A  "field 
caucus"  of  Republican  members  »(  the  North  Dakota 
Legislature    nominate    P.   J.   McCumber   for   United 

States  Senator After  nineteen  ballots  the  caucus  of 

Republican  memliersof  the  WiHConsIn  l<egJHlature  falU 
to  make  a  nomination  for  United  States  Senator. 
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BBV.  DB.  imrVU.  DWIOBT  HILUB. 

(Called  from  the  pastorate  of  Central  Church,  Chicago,  to 
HQcceed  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Lrniaii  Abbott  aa  pastor  ol  Plrmotith 
Cbarch,  Brooklyn.) 


9  AND  OOVERNMENT— FORE  ION. 

December  ai—Theanti-annrchUt  conference  in  Borne 

closes  ItB  sessions The  French  Government  asks  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies  for  a  supplementary  grant  of 
13,200,000  francs  to  be  expended  on  the  colonies. 

December  22.— The  French  Goveminent  decides  to 
haud  the  Dreyfus  secret  dossier  to  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion ;  street  disorders  occur  in  Toulouse  between  the 
pro-DreyfUB  and  anti-Dreyfus  factionB. 

December  23.— The  Cape  Parliament  Is  prorogued  till 
March  3,  1899. 

December  35.— Penny  poHtage  Is  in  effect  throughout 
the  British  empire,  with  the  exceptions  of  Australasia 
and  Cape  Colony. 

Decemlier  2r.— The  Dreyfus  secret  iJossfer  la  commu- 
nicated to  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

December  39.— King  Humbert  (of  Italy!  signs  adecree 
of  partial  amnesty  for  prisoners  condemned  Iwth  by 
civil  and  military  tribunals. 

December  31.— The  Austro-Hungarian  Aiisdleich  Is 
renewed  tor  six  months  by  iniiierial  rescript. 

January  3.— King  Charles  of  Portugal  opens  the  legis- 
lative chambers. 

January  0.— Baron  Curson  assumes  the  viceroyalty  of 
India  at  Calcutta. 

January  10.— A  socialist  editor  is  sentenced  at  Magile- 


barg,  Germany,  to  forty-nine  months'  Imprisonment  on 
■a  charge  of  1^  maJetU. 

January  13.— The  German  army  bill  is  ihtroduced  tn 
the  Reichstag A  vot«  of  confidence  fn  the  govern- 
ment iH  passed  by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  (423 
to  121). 

January  le.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  post- 
pones for  A  month  (by  a  vote  of  403  to  T4)  the  Dreytus- 
Picquart  di«cussion. 

January  IT.— An  election  riot  In  the  county  of  Arsd. 
Hungary,  results  In  the  death  of  16  rioters  and  10  sol- 
diers  In  the  Irish  electioni  the  labor  party  la  un- 
usually BUccessf  nl. 

January  18.— Plans  are  proposed  in  the  Swedish  Par- 
liament for  increasing  the  national  defenses. 
INTERNATIONAL.  RELATIONS. 
December  31.— Prince  Geot^e  of  Greece  arrives  In 
Crete  as  high  commissioner,  escorted  by  the  flagships 
of  the  four  powers. 

December  23 —United  States  Minister  Conger,  at  Pe- 
king, China,  protests  against  the  extension  of  French 
Jurisdiction  at  Shanghai. 

December  36.— The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  complins 
to  the  Indian  government  of  native  raids  into  Afghan 
territory The  squadrons  of  the  powers  are  with- 
drawn from  Cret«. 

December  30. — Conditions  in  the  Transvaal  are  re- 
ported as  disquieting. 

December  SO.— The  extradition  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  is  ratified  by  the  BraEtlian 
Parliament. 

December  31.— Chief  Justice  Chambers,  of  the  Samoan 
Supreme  Court,  decides  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Malietoa 
TanuH  to  the  kingship,  declaring  that  Mataafa  is  barred 
by  the  treaty  of  Berlin. 

January  1.— Followers  of  Mataafa,  claimant  to  the 
Samoan  kingahip,  ambush  and  defeat  the  followers  of 
Malletoa  Tanus  and  Tamasese  and  Inirn  the  town  of 
Upolu ;  no  foreigners  are  injured ;  the  defeated  chiefs 
and  Chief  Justice  Chambers,  with  his  family,  seek 
refugeon  the  British  warship  Porpofte;  the  American, 
English,  and  German  consuls  later  reoognize  a  pro- 
visional government  set  up  by  Mataafa,  with  President 
Raffel,  of  the  municipal  council,  as  head,  pending  the 
receipt  of  instructions  from  the  powers ;  Raffel  and  the 
German  consul  then  close  the  Supreme  Court  and 
claim  all  powers  vested  in  them ;  the  American  and 
British  consuls  protest  anil  appeal  to  the  captain  of  the 
Porpoise,  who  lands  a  force  of  blue-Jackets,  and  under 
their  protection  Chief  Justice  Chambers  takes  hia 
seat ;  Mataafa  holds  aloof  during  these  developments,  i 
January  3,— A  treaty  of  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Afghanistan  is  reported  as  signed. 

January  5.— The  Cnnadian- American  commission  re- 
sumes its  sessions  in  Washington. 

January  6.— Correspondence  relating  to  French  »t- 
t«cks  on  British  trade  in  Madagascar  is  made  public 
United  States  Minister  Conger  notifies  his  govern- 
ment that  the  Chinese  Government  refunes  French 
demands  for  extension  of  jurisdiction  at  Shanghai. 

January  10.— President  McKinley  nominat*a  Charle- 
magne Tower,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  ambassador  to 
Russia,  and  Addison  C.  Harris,  of  Indiana,  to  be  min- 
ister to  Austria-Hungary. 
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January  ll.~Joseph  H.  Choate,  of  New  York,  is  Dom- 
inated to  be  ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

January  18. — The  German  Government  makes  official 
denial  that  it  is  aiding  the  Filipinos. 

Jannary  19. — The  United  States  cruiser  Philadeipliia 
is  ordered  to  Samoa  for  the  protection  of  American 

interests  there A  convention  between  Great  Britain 

and  Egypt  &s  to  the  government  of  the  reconquered 
provinces  of  the  Soudan  is  signed  at  Cairo. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

December  24. — It  is  announced  that  a  contract  for 
80,000  tons  of  steel  rails  for  the  Eastern  Chinese  Rail- 
road has  been  awarded  to  American  bidders. 

December  27. — Dr.  Becquerel  announces  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  discovery  of  a  new  chemical 
element,  having  a  close  affinity  to  barium  and  named 
** radium''  by  its  discoverers,  MM.  Curie  and  Bremona. 

December  28.— The  fall  of  a  part  of  a  mountain  par- 
tially buries  the  village  of  Airolo,  Switzerland. 

December  81. — The  Assabet  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Boston,  one  of  the  largest  woolen  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  United  States,  makes  an  assignment  — 
Funeral  services  over  the  body  of  Senator  Morrill  are 
held  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  Washington. 

January  1. — Emperor  William  of  Grermany  confers 
the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  upon  Herr  Adolph  Men- 
zel,  the  artist. 

January  5. — In  a  collision  between  British  and  French 
steamers  in  the  English  Channel  12  lives  are  lost. 

January  6. — The  explosion  of  a  boiler  in  a  shipbuild- 
ing establishment  at  Barking,  near  London,  Eng.,  causes 

the  loss  of  many  lives The  corner-stone  of  the  Gordon 

Memorial  College  at  Khartoum  is  laid  by  Lord  Cro- 
mer.... The  Rev.  Dr.  Lucien  Lee  Kinsolving  is  conse- 
crated, in  New  York,  as  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Brazil. 

January  9. — It  is  announced  that  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  has  obtained  control  of  the  Wash- 
burn &  Moen  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000, 
thus  practically  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  wire  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States. . .  .The  carbon-manufacturing 
concerns  of  the  United  States  are  consolidated  in  one 

company  with  a  capital   stock  of  $10,000,000 In  a 

collision  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in  New  Jersey 
16  persons  are  killed  and  about  20  injured. 

January  14. — The  New  York  Auto-Truck  Company 
and  the  International  Air-Power  Company  are  incor- 
porated  in   New  Jersey  with  a  combined  capital  of 

$17,000,000 The  White  Star  Line  steamer  Oceanic, 

the  largest  ship  ever  built>,  is  launched  at  Belfast. 

January  15. — The  Central  Labor  Union  and  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Federation,  of  New  York,  are  dissolved  and 
a  new  organization,  the  General  Federated  Union,  said 
to  represent  nearly  100,000  men,  is  formed. 

Jannary  16.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of 
Chicago,  is  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  succeed  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

OBITUARY. 

December  22.— Sebastian  Bach  Mills,  the  composer 
and  pianist,  60. 

December  28.— Edward  F.  Lawrence,  a  prominent 
Chicago  capitalist,  68. 


•   December  24.— Dr.  John  B.  Hamilton,  formerly  sur- 
geon-general of   the  United    States  Marine   Hospital 

Service,    51 Ronald   T.   McDonald,   a   Fort  Wayne 

(Ind.)    capitalist,    50 — Ex-Congressman    Ithamar    C. 

Sloan,  of  Wisconsin,  76 Most  Rev.  Thomas  Nultj', 

D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Meath,  Ireland,  79 

Stephen  A.  Morse,  American  inventor  of  mechanical 

tools,  72 Maj.  Frederick  H.  Smith,  noted  engineer 

and  bridge  builder,  60. 

December  26.— Sereno  E.  Todd,  author  of  the  "  Young 
Farmers^  Manual"  and  contributor  to  agricultural 
journals,  78. 

December  27.— Robert  R.  McBumey,  an  active  pro- 
moter of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  61 ... .  Mrs.  Isabel  A.  Mallon 
(**Ruth  Ashmore"),  a  well-known  writer  for  young- 
women,  96....Ex-Gov.  John  P.  Cochran,  of  Delaware, 
90. . .  .Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  74. . . . 
Recorder  Henry  Bezou,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  73. 

December  28. — Senator  Justin  Smith  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont, 89. ...Judge  Howard  J.  Reeder,  of  Easton,  Pa.,. 
65. 

December  29. — Ex-Judge  Frederick  Carroll  Brewster, 

of  Philadelphia,  75 Rev.  Bartholomew  Price,  master 

of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  80. 

December  SO.— Matias  Romero,  Mexican  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  62. . .  .George  Ingram  Barnett».one 
of  the  pioneer  architects  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  84. 

January  1.— Ex-Gov.  William  H.  Smith,  of  Alabama, 

72.  ...Judge  William  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey,  81 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Guillon,  a  retired  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  navy,  88. 

January  4.— M.  Aim^  Marie  Edouard  Herv6,  editor  of 
the  Soleilj  of  Paris^  64. 

January  5. — Prof.  Ezra  Otis  Kendall,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  distinguished  mathema- 
tician, 82 Haine  Isermann,  the  sculptor,  of  Chicago^ 

70 J.  L.  Bard  well,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Calif ornia, 

67. 

« 

January  6. — Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Drury  Hoge,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  80. 

January  8. —Ex -Congressman  Thomas  Ringland 
Stockdale,  of  Mississippi,  71. 

January  10.— Prof.  Jonathan  B.  Turner,  founder  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  98 Ex-Congressman  Wil- 
liam A.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  68. 

January  12. — Count  Jules  von  Falkenhayn,  formerly 

Austrian  minister  of  agriculture,  70 Richard  Gow- 

ing,  English  journalist  and  secretary  of  the  Cobden 
Club,  68. 

January  13.— Nelson  Dingley,  of  Maine,  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  67. 

January  14. — Nubar  Pacha,  former  president  of  the 
Egyptian  Council  of  Ministers. 

January  16. — Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Chiniquy,  a  noted  con- 
vert from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  Protestant- 
ism, 90. 

January  17.— John  Russell  Young,  librarian  of  Con- 
gress, 57 Maj.  Jed.   Hotchkiss,  *'StonewalP'  Jack- 

son^s  chief  of  staff  of  engineers,  71. 

January  19. — Prof.  Henry  A.  Nicholson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  54. 


CURRENT  HISTORY   IN   CARTOONS. 

'  ,.  CALtXTO    GARCIA 


THE  OLD  THAR  AltD  THS  HEW.  FTODI  £1  HtfD  dcl  .JAllilOt£  (HczkO). 

rniin  EI  Hijn  da  Ahuliole  (Hexloo). 

OF  all  the  joumtilB 
published  In  this 
or  any  other  country, 
none  has  shown  a  finer 
appreciation  o(  the  na- 
ture and  motives  of  otir 
war  agaiDst  Spain  than 
has  that  most  Mexican 
«r  all  Mexican  papers, 
El  liijo  del  AhuUnte. 
The  three  drawings 
on  this  page,  all  repro- 
duced from  late  copies 
of  that  paper,  are  self- 
explanatory.  The  year 
1899  marks  the  full  ad- 
vent of  liberty  through- 
out the  Western  world, 
and  the  personified  fig- 
ure of  liberty  otTera  the 
«lementK  of  democracy 
to  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
A  deserved  tribute  is 
paid  to  the  late  General 
Garcia  as  one  of  the  he- 
roes of  American  free- 
<lom.  amuiioa's  bsw  phimakt  school  IM  DiMOCRAor.— Prom  BI  H«o  del  AhuHoU  (Meirtcoi. 
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"Ln."  TO  "AoOTi"  " Say,  chile, If  my  freit*  OrorerWM         8UA.LI.Bor:  "Hold  on,  hero, mammn !    That's  iincoii*U> 
Job'  PresideDt  you'd  hab  a  cluch."  tattonal  and  opposed  to  that  vital  principle  at  the  Deolara- 

From  theJtmmol  (Mlnr.eapoUa) .  tionol  Independence  that  spankers  derive  their  Just  power 

from  the  consent  ot  the  spanked." 

The  Bntl-expaoBionistB,  so  called,  do  not  get  much  From  the  JourTiiil  (MIimeapoliB). 

comfort  from  the  cartoonista.  "  Bart,"  fn  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal,  has  been  particularly  satirical,  as  wit- 
ness three  cartoona  on  thia  page.  Mr.  Davenport,  of 
the  New  York  Journal,  also  views  Uncle  Sam's  posi- 
tion in  the  Philippines  with  entire  calmness. 


Obobob  WAaHmaTon  DiwEi  TO  GBORoa  Fhisbii  Hoar: 
"Icannot  tell  alle.  »raD-ther.   I  took  them  with  my  little  ,„.nk.™ 

cnUser.  We've  already  got  them.  ThsqueatlonlB,  WHal  are  THANKi.itBii 

we  ttolDB  t«  do  with  them?    Don't  think   yon   mi  '  '  "" 

that."— From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


Hk 


■■AiiiM08."-irrom  the  H'orw  (New  XorK).  ytoiu  the  Wotid  (New  York). 


"Now, '  — 

uid  be  a  nice  boy  aod  plar  with  your  1 
From  the  Joumnl  (Nen 

New  Yorkers,  wto  have  had 
a  winter  of  sluiihy  streets,  have 
raised  a  Waring  niomoriftl 
fund  ot  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  But  the  beat  tribute 
to  Colonel  Waring  will  be  the 
complete  saoitary  reconstruo- 
tioQ  of  Havana.  Uncia  Sam 
has  stood  between  Cuban  and 
Spaniard  in  the  trying  days  of 
evacuation — an  idea  well  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Bush,  of  the 
World.  Our  Mexican  cartoon- 
ist gives  a  striking  picture  ot 
thedeliveryot  Havana  by  Spain 
to  America,  and  Mr.  Bush,  in 
a  well-conceived  cartoon,  rep- 
resents the  last  homeward  voy- 
age of  Spain  from  the  western 
hemisphere.  jantjart  1,  IBOB-the  thansfbh  of  hav aha.— From  EI  H(Jo  dtl 
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-From  the  Hemld  (New  york). 


The  Eagan-Miles-Alger-WaT  Department  wrangle 
has,  of  course,  given  the  American  cnrtoonlsts  aa  much 
of  an  opporttinH}'  for  the  moment  as  the  French  army 
scandals  have  given  Europenn  cHrtooniets  for  more  than 
A  year  past.  Mr.  Nelan,  of  the  Herald,  In  a  clever  little 
cartoon,  presents  the  l^'reuchman  as  shocked  when  read- 
ing about  the  American  army  scandal,  while  Uncle  Sana 
shows  pious  horror  as  he  reads  of  the  Dreyfus  case. 
Bosh,  Nelon,  Davenport,  and  "  Bart"  on  this  page  have 
each  indulged  in  a  fling  on  t-he  recent  performance  of 
the  commissary-general. 


aeneralEaean.lnhlgBtatementto  thewar  board,  said  that 

Oeaeral  Sbafttir  frequently  expressed  himself  thne. 

From  the  Jtntmal  (NewTork). 


iTl"— B^m  the  ITorU  (New  York).  From  the  JferaW  (New  York). 


•J  "Take  away  that  bauble."  as  it  ib  in  fhance  TO-DAr.-From  Pi«(  IPnr 


■*Kindl)reiciiseme.  Does  the  KIdb  reside  bere?  Thedec-  ■*  Just  look  up  what  that  ia— No.  IMS." 

laratlon  of  war  should  be  delivered  him  hem."  *•  That  is  William  the  Silent." 

"lamrerrsorry,  batfon  muet  como  aRaln  at  Bome  other  "NoDseDsal   That  he  coaldn't  be."— From  SitnplfddslmtM. 
time.    We  can't  go  In  for  any  war  t«-daj- ;  the  King  iB  away 
on  bis  bolldafS."— From  Simplldaiimis  (Berlin) . 

living  bj-  perpetrating  such  mild  ironies  on  public 
characters.  German  mauutacturea  may  indeed  be  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition  at  present;  but  German; 
will  not  be  a  plaasaut  country  to  live  in  so  long  as  seri- 
otis  joamalistH  and  writers,  like  FroCessor  DelbrUck, 
ore  sent  to  prison  for  arguing  againBt  such  bad  policies 
as  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes. 


Geruah  Ehpehori  "AreyoUBurethewnylsqulteBafe?"  Godphkv  de  Bouillon:  "Don't  laugli  bo  much,  I 

Svltah:  "You're  quite  Bare  with  me.    Have  you  tornot  ten        roesn.    Our  orusadcB,  too.  were  really  purpoBelesa." 
the  Armenian  massacres  ?  "—From  Fun  (London).  From  Stmjilfrlsilmtu. 


AGUINALDO:   A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


WHEN  any  man  holding  a  high  poeilion  is 
praised  on  the  one  side  and  abused  on 
the  other  )ie  generally  is  a  person  of  more  than 
average  ability.  When  the  praise  and  the  abuse 
divide  the  reading  public  of  a  dozen  civilized 
countries,  he  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  char^ 
acter  of  considerable  historical  importance.  The 
personages  who  have  passed  through  this  ordeal 
in  the  present  century  include  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Louis  Napoleon,  and — 
greatest  of  all — Bismarck.  To  this  list  may  now 
be  added  the  name  of  the  great  Filipino  insurgent 
Aguinaldo. 

If  it  is  difficult  for  one  to  form  a  just  judg' 
ment  upon  a  character  belonging  to  another  na- 
tion, it  is  much  more  difficult  to  form  one  upon  a 


character  belonging  to  another  race.  The  mere 
fact  that  Aguinaldo  is  a  demUanj  of  Hispanio- 
Tagal  ancestry  would  be  enough  to  complicate 
any  opinion.  But  to  this  must  be  added  that  he 
belongs  to  a  community  which  for  more  than 
three  hiindred  years  bas  undergone  a  [Kjlitical, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical  tyi-anny  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type.     To  understand  Aguinaldo  thor- 


oughly one  must  understand  the  Philippines 
thoroughly.  To  do  this  with  existing  informa- 
tion is  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  therefore  more 
difficult  to  make  a  correct  and  complete  analysis 
of  the  man. 

The  intricate  conditions  are  visible  in  his  ap- 
pearance. His  complexion  is  about  half  way 
between  the  reddish-brown  of  the  Malay  and  the 
olive  of  the  Spaniard.  There  is  a  yellowish  tinge 
about  it  which,  taken  in  connection  with  his 
forehead,  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  a  modicum 
of  Chinese  blood  Bowed  in  his  veins,  and  that  in 
bis  pedigree  was  some  individual  of  Igorrote- 
Chinese  or  of  Tagalo- Chinese  characteristics. 
Upon  this  point  it  will  bo  difficult,  if  not  iinpos- 
gible,  ever  to  learn  the  exact  truth.  So  deep 
has  been  the  moral  mire  of  the  Philippines  under 
Spanish  rule,  so  universal  the  immorality  of  tfie 
dominant  race,  that  neither  the  civil  nor  religious 
authorities  have  ever  cared  to  keep  any  record  of 
the  alliances  and  misalliances,  the  births  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate,  the  wives,  concubines, 
and  mistresses,  slaves  and  abducted  women  who 
have  filled  the  long  years  of  Spanish  rule.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  the  Tagals,  both  pure  and 
half  bred,  have  been  permitted  to  use  Castilian 
names,  and  then,  as  though  me  spirit  of  grim 
Gothic  humor  had  permeated  the  official  mind  at 
Manila,  the  brown  men  and  the  brown- white  men 
were  allowed  to  take  the  test  names  in  Spanish 
history  and  literature.  No  bureaucrat  and  no 
parish  priest  saw  the  sardo.'iic  irony  of  a  half- 
breed  calling  himself  Aguinaldo,  Cervantes,  De 
Vega,  Agramonte,  Calderon,  Legaspi,  De  Leon, 
and  De  Soto.  For  humor  the  practice  surpassed 
that  which  prevailed  in  our  own  country  before 
the  war,  when  every  plantation  saw  in  living 
bronze  Julius  Ca«ar,  Pompey,  Scipio  Africanus, 
Cleopatra,  and  Epaminondas. 

To  his  featui'es,  face,  and  skull  Aguinaldo 
looks  more  like  a  European  than  a  Malay.  He 
IB  what  would  be  called  a  handsome  man,  and 
might  be  compared  with  many  young  men  in  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  Spain.  If  there  be  truth 
in  phrenology  he  is  a  man  above  the  common. 
The  zone  of  the  skull,  which  indicates  mentality, 
is  well  developed  for  a  European — abnormally 
large  for  a  Malay,  The  moral  zone  is  of  medium 
development,  and  the  animal  or  cerebellar  zone 
is  comparatively  small,  with  the  exception  of  the 
reach  over  the  eare,  indicating  destructiveneas 
and  cruelty. 

The  phrenologist  would  be  borne  out  by  Ui6 
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consensus  of  those  who  know  him.  Friends  and 
enemies  agree  that  he  is  intelhgent,  ambitious, 
far  sighted,  brave,  self -con  trolled,  honest,  moral, 
vindictive,  and  at  times  cruel.  He  possesses  the 
quality  which  friends  call  wisdom  and  enemies 
call  craft.  According  to  those  who  like  him  he 
is  courteous,  polished,  thoughtful,  and  dignified  ; 
according  to  those  who  dislike  .him  he  is  in- 
sincere, pretentious,  vain,  and  arrogant.  Both 
admit  him  to  be  genial,  generous,  self- sac rilicing, 
popular,  and  capable  in  the  administration  of 
affairs.  If  the  opinion  of  his  foes  be  accepted  he 
is  one  of  the  greatest  Malays  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory. If  the  opinion  of  hia  friends  be  taken  as 
the  criterion  he  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  his- 
tory irrespective  of  race. 

Like  all  great  men  he  has  had  a  very  check- 
ered career.  The  facts  which  are  known  to  all 
residents  of  the  Pliilippiaes  are  altogether  out  of 
the  usual  run,  and  in  addition  to  these  myth  and 
rumor  have  already  begun  to  weave  strange  tia- 
sues  about  his  figure.  Ho  claims  to  have  been 
6orn  in  the  province  of  Cavite,  and  at  any  rate 
it  was  in  this  province  that  he  was  first  known  as 
a  little  boy.  His  friends  say  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  Spanish  general ;  his  enemies  in  Manila  that 
tie  was  the  offspring  of  a  dissolute  but  learned 
.]"<;suit.  At  the  age  of  four  he  was  a  house-boy 
111  the  home  of  a  Jesuit  priest  in  Cavite.  A 
house-boy  in  the  Phihppines,  as  in  China,  plays 
the  part  of  a  house-dog  rather  than  that  of  a 
domestic  servant.  If  the  head  of  the  house  is 
cruel  he  ia  kicked  and  cuffed  by  ev*ybody  and 
lives  on  short  commons ;  if  his  master  is  kind 
and  affectionate  he  enjoys  about  the  same  atten- 
tion as  one  of  the  children  of  the  family.  The 
only  work  which  he  does  is  to  run  from  one  part 
of  the  house  to  the  other  or  from  the  house  to 
any  part  of  the  grounds  within  the  compound  or 
space  inclosed  by  the  walls  around  the  entire  es. 
tablishment.  He  helps  the  table-boy  to  clean  the 
silvei,  to  scour  the  knives,  and  to  set  and  unset 
the  table.  Aguinaldo's  master  was  a  very  kind 
man  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  little  proligi.  He  dressed  him  well,  bo  much 
BO  as  to  excite  the  notice  and  even  the  wrath  of 
some  neighbors.  More  important  still,  he  gave 
the  boy  an  education,  which,  though  unequal  to 
what  every  child  receives  in  the  United  Htates, 
was  a  hundredfold  better  than  what  is  bestowed 
upon  the  little  Tagals  of  Luzon. 

The  policy  of  Spain  for  years,  if  not  for  the 
entire  period  of  its  dominion  in  the  Philippines, 
has  been  to  keep  the  people  in  comparative  igno- 
rance aiid  to  preserve  the  semi-savage,  dissoci- 
ated tribal  system  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  by  Legaspi.  Not  3  per  cent,  of  the 
population  can  read  or  write-      Books  are  almost 


as  scarce  as  diamonds,  and  the  few  that  are  found 
in  a  little  town  are  chiefly  lives  of  the  saints  and 
stories  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  the  many  isl- 
ands of  the  archipelago.  Aguinaldo  was  an  apt 
scholar-      He  was  precocious  like  the  Molay,  am- 


(From  a  recent  photograpli  taken  at  Yokohama.) 

bitious  like  the  Caucasian,  and  he  had  a  memory 
like  that  of  the  Chinaman — the  greatest  memory 
possessed  by  man.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was 
the  equal  of  most  half-breed  boys  of  twelve,  and 
at  ten  he  was  mentally  the  superior  of  most  of 
the  Tagals  and  half-breeds  of  the  district. 

When  he  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  was  en- 
rolled in  the  medical  department  of  the  Pontifical 
University  of  Manila,  under  Professors  Naida 
and  Buitrago.  He  was  a  bright  student,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  his  college  career.  Shortly 
after  this  time  he  committed  what  is  an  unpar- 
donable sin,  both  secular  and  religious,  in  the 
Philippines  by  joining  the  Masonic  Order,  Ma- 
sonry was  a  pniliibitt'd  thing  in  the  Philippines 
under  Spanish  rule,  and  any  man  joining  the  or- 
ganisation might  under  an  ancient  law  be  tor- 
tured and  executed.  About  this  time  (in  1888) 
he  had  some  trouble  with  the  authorities  and 
went  to  Hong  Kong,  where  there  was  a  fair- 
sized  colony  of  Philippine  exiles  and  also  of  Fili- 
pinos who  had  crossed  the  China  Sea  in  business 
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enterprises.  Here  he  obtained  his  first  knowl. 
edge  of  the  great  world  outside  of  the  narrow 
Spanish  civilization  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up.  He  att«nded  the  drills  and  parades  of  the 
British  garrisons,  frequented  the  gunshops  on 
Queen's  Road,  purchased  firearms  for  his  own 
use,  and  in  every  way  tried  to  increase  his  fund 
at  practical  knowledge.  According  to  report  he 
crossed  over  into  Kowloon  and  served  a  short 
time  in  the  Chinese  army,  and  there  finding  that 
nothing  more  could  oe  learned  from  the  corrupt 
mandarins  who  officered  the  troops,  but  never 
drilled  them,  he  obtained  his  discharge  and 
joined  the  crew  of  a  Chinese  warship  which  had 
some  European  instructors.  He  met  the  late 
Captain  McGiffin  and  is  said  to  have  served  un' 
der  him  several  months.  Whether  these  rumors 
be  true  or  not,  one  thing  is  clear :  during  hia 
stay  in  Hong  Kong  and  that  neighborhood  he 
gained  a  wide  knowledge  of  warfare,  both  mili- 
tary and  naval,  and  read  many  works  upon  strat- 
egy and  the  campaigns  of  Bonaparte,  "Wellington, 
Von  Moltke,  and  Grant ;  and  there  are  numer- 
ous photographs  in  existence  in  that  city  of  him 
in  both  soldier  and  sailor  unifonns.  During  the 
past  year  he  has  surprised  many  new  acquaint- 
ances with  his  knowledge  and  accurate  opiaions 


upon  the  famous  battles  and  generals  of  Europe 
and  America  during  the  present  century. 

Xor  was  hia  learning  confined  to  the  science 
of  war  ;  either  at  Hong  Kong  or  in  Luzon  he 
picked  up  at  least  a  smattering  of  Latin,  French, 
English,  and  Chinese.  Upon  this  point  friends 
and  foes  clash  with  considerable  vehenienco.  His 
friends  pronounce  him  a  fine  linguist,  while  his 


foes  say  that  he  has  a  parrot-like  knowledge  of 
the  tongues  which  he  pretends  to  speak.  At  any 
rate,  iie  speaks  and  writes  admirable  Spanish, 
French,  Tagal,  Visaya,  and  some  Igorrote — the 
three  most  important  native  tongues  in  Luzon 
and  the  middle  island  of  the  archipelago. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  insurrection 
in  1896  Aguinaldo  appears  to  have  been  holding 
some  political  position  under  a  native  politician 
in  a  provincial  town.  He  was  very  popular  in 
his  own  jurisdiction  and  treated  his  troops  and 
the  people  of  his  district  with  great  tact  and  con- 
sideration. He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  superi- 
ors and  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Spanish 
officials  and  with  the  Jesuits  who  served  as 
schoolmasters  and  doctors.  He  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  the  Franciscans  or  Dominicans.  One 
of  the  former  order  laid  an  information  against 
him  for  being  a  Mason,  and  a  member  of  the 
latter  threatened  to  have  him  removed  as  being 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  that 
part  of  the  province.  Here  again  Dame  Rumof 
steps  in  (and  with  plausibility)  with  a  story  that 
Aguinaldo  blocked  both  proceedings  by  the  judi- 
cious payment  of  money  to  the  officials  at  the 
capita). 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  which 
was  intensified  by  the  infamous  murder  of  Dr. 
Job£  Hizal  at  Manila,  Aguinaldo  leaped  into 
prominence.  The  position  which  he  took  at  the 
first  and  the  rapid  progress  he  made  show  strong- 
ly that  he  must  have  been  an  active  worker  in 
the  conspiracy  of  which  the  revolution  was  the 
result.  He  was  either  a  colonel  or  a  general  at 
the  very  start ;  and  lo  him  as  to  a  superior  the 
chiefs  reported  from  other  districts.  Of  thia 
revolt  but  little  has  been  published  in  the  West- 
ern world.  It  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy, 
but  the  conspiracy  itself  was  the  result  of  an 
ever  more  crushing  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  and  state.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  80s 
there  had  been  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues,  and 
to  make  this  good  an  old  law  was  put  into  oper- 
ation and  extended  whereby  any  person  failing 
to  pay  his  taxes  would  be  put  to  forced  labor  by 
the  government.  No  defense  was  permitted  by 
the  statute — neither  poverty,  sickness,  flood,  nor 
typhoon.  It  enabled  the  government  to  p  t  a  j 
poor  wi-etches  into  the  control  of  contra  ors  an  1 
also  to  extort  heavier  taxes  from  those  al  eadv 
impoverished  by  government  impost.  1      a 

live  proved  tlie  practice  that  the  Chu  1  soon 
desired  to  have  its  share  of  the  plunde  1  law 
was  accordingly  passed  whereby  the  go  e  nment 
upon  application  of  the  Church,  could  dona  e  to 
it  so  many  days  of  forced  labor  on  tl  e  part  of 
n  on -tax  pave  re. 

The  ri.'sult  can  be  easily  seen.     Every  grasping 
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religious  ofBcial  immediaitely  made  requisition  for 
forced  labor.  All  that  he  was  compelled  to  give 
the  laborer  was  enough  to  eat  aud  driuk  and 
Bufficient  shelter  to  protect  him  from  the  dew 
and  the  rain.  The  nourishment  consisted  of 
rice  and  vegetables  at  a  cost  of  about  4  cents  a 
day  per  head.  As  the  tax  and  costs  amounted 
to  anywhere  from  %a  to  $20  and  the  rate  of 
wages  10  cents  a  day,  the  consequence  was  that 
the  natives  were  put  into  a  slavery  more  terrible 
than  anything  known  in  slave  countries  for  a 
period  ranging  from  two  to  sis  months.  Against 
this  abuse  as  well  as  against  others  Dr.  Rizal 
wrote  and  spoke.  His  denunciation  of  forced 
labor  employed  by  the  state  was  pronounced 
treason  and  of  forced  labor  employed  Dy  the 
Church  as  blasphemy  ;  and  when  it  was  found 
that  his  pampiilet  was  being  circulated  among 
the  people  aud  that   hie   doctrines  were  being 


carried  from  district  to  district,  he  was  taken 
imt  into  the  public  square  as  an  example  and 
shot  like  a  common  murderer.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  revolution  broke  out  in  those 
districts  where  the  abuses  complained  of  by  Dr. 
Bizal  had  reached  their  maximum. 

The  first  to  feel  the  torch  and  sword  were  the 
spies  and  those  friars  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  law.  Several  who  had  kept  men  at  work 
whose  families  starved  in  the  meantime  were 
burned  alive  or  cut  to  pieces.  Others  had  a  less 
tragic  fate,  but  every  one  who  hail  benefited 
directly  or  indirectly  by  human  suffering  was  put 
to  death  wherever  the  rebels  could  lay  hands 
upon  them.  So  wide  was  the  revolution  that 
the  Spanish  forces  were  unable  to  cope  with  it. 
Besides  the  revolution  another  danger  and  a 
greater  one  confronted  the  authorities  at  Manila. 
The  native  troops,  who  fonneil  tlie  bulk  of  the 
army,  had  become  more  or  less  disaffected,  and 
the  members  of  the  Junta  de  Autoridades  had 


obtained  vague  rumors  of  the  fact  which  they 
were    unable    to    either    confirm    or    disprove. 
Echaluce,  one  of  the  secretaries,  a  man  whose 
high  linguistic  attainments  made  him  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  Tagals  than  any  other  member  of 
the/un(a,  said  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
one  native  regiment  which  could  be  trusted  as  a 
whole.     Alvarez  Solis,  who  had  special  charge 
of  the  southern  peoples  of  the  archipelago,  de 
clared  that  the  people  there  had  recovered  from 
the  defeat  administered  to  them  by  General  Aro- 
las  and  were  liable  to  start  a  new  insurrection  in 
case  that  in  Luzon  made  any  progress.      Similar 
advice  came  from  Bishop  Alcocer  in   Cebu  and 
from  Secretary  Olivares  in  Panay.     It  was  there- 
fore determined  to    try  chicanery  and   bribery 
rather  than  to  resort  to  arms.      Emissaries  were 
sent  to  the  insurgent  leaders  and  a  proposition 
was  made  that  if   the  revolutionaries  would  lay 
down    their   arms   and    return    to   their 
homes  and  the  leaders  leave  the  country 
the   government  would   pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  proceeding,  the  wages  of 
all  the  troops,  would  agree  to  prosecute 
no  one  involved   in  the   uprising,   and 
would  put  through  all  the  reforms  which 
Rizal  had  demanded. 

Among  these  reforms  were  the  abo- 
lition of  forced  labor  by  either  Church 
or  state  ;  the  taking  away  from  the  friars 
of  the  right  to  arrest,  torture,  try,  im- 
prison, and  execute  citizens  ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  taxes  upon  the  peasant  farmers 
and  the  registration  of  the  estates  which 
were  taxed    by   the    state  as    belonging 
to    the   occupants   and    claimed    by    the 
Church    as    an    owner   entitled    to    rent 
from  the  occupants  ;   the  simplification  of  legal 
processes   and  the  recognition   of    the    right   to 
immediate  hearing  and  trial  after  arrest ;  a  re- 
duction of   the   power   of  the  gobernadoTciUos,  or 
district  governors,  and  of  the  autocratic  powers 
held    by  parish  priests  in    the    r6le  of   political 
agents.      Hardly  one  of  these  reforms  has  any 
meaning  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  present 
day.     They  are  directed  at  feudal  and  ecclesias- 
tical customs  and  laws  which  were  abolished  one 
and  even  two  centuries  ago  in  Europe,  but  which 
have  been  intact  in  the  Phihppines.     The  propo- 
sitions of  the  Manila  government  were  received 
by  the  revolutionary  generals  and  discussed  at 
great  length.      Some  were  in  favor  of  accepting 
them  ;  otliers,  of  a  more  fiery  temper,  advocated 
rejecting  them  and  driving  the  Spaniards  into 
the  sea. 

A  third  group,  headed  by  Aguinaldo,  urged 
their  acceptance  upon  tlie  condition  that  the 
Spanish    Government   should    give    some   more 
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tangible  guarantee  than  a  mere  oral  promise  or  a 
vague  and  indefinite  agreement  in  writing.     The 

dissensions  among  the  generals  were  reported  to 
the  Manila  authorities,  wlio  brouglit  all  their  in- 
fluence to  bear  upon  the  fighiing  group  and  the 
Aguinaldo  or  diplomatic  group.  They  employed 
bribery,  cajolery,  and  every  other  form  of  per- 
suasion, and  at  last  prevailed. 

The  peace  party  won  the  day,  and  the  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  between  the  government 
and  the  rebels.  The  insurgents  behaved  very 
manfully  and  kept  their  agreemerl  to  the  letter. 
They  disbanded  and  laid  down  what  few  anus 
they  had.  The  leaders  left  the  country  and  went 
to  Hong  Kong  and  a  few  to  Singapore.  The 
Manila  authorities  violated  their  word  in  almost 
every  respect.  Instead  of  paying  the  amount  of 
money  agreed  upon — over  $1,000,000,  which 
they  raised  partly  from  the  budget  and  partly 
from  special  taxes — tliey  gave  a  small  fraction  to 
Aguinaldo  in  Hong  Kong  and  put  the  rest  in 
their  own  pockets.  There  was  an  ulterior  mean- 
ing in  this  dishonesty,  as  thi'y  published  the  re- 
port that  the  entire  sum  had  been  paid  over  and 
thus  induced  many  credulous  natives  to  believe 
that  .-Aguinaldo,  Agoncillo,  and  otiier  generals 
hail  been  guilty  of  the  Spanish  practice  of  rob- 
bing the  state  of  its  funds.  There  was  bitter 
quarreling  in  Hong  Kong,  and  charges  of  em- 
l>ezziement  and  fraud  were  freely  made  in  the 
revolutionary  councils. 

The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  upright  banking  corpora- 
tions in  the  world,  helped  to  disentangle  the 
confusion  by  showing  that  the  money  admitted 
to  have  been  received  by  the  Aguinaldo  group 
was  all  which  had  been  remitted  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Spanish  executive  council  or  junta  at  Ma- 
nila. Tlie  amount  claimed  to  have  been  paid  by 
the  SjKinish  politicians  was  over  Jl, 000, 000,  and 
the  amount  actually  paid  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  #300,000.  In  regard  to  the  reforms 
the  Spanish  Government  did  nothing.  The  old 
abuses  were  kept  up  and  if  possible  were  made 
more  intolerable  by  ultra  Spanish  officials  and 
ecclesiastics.  In  one  instance  three  native  priests 
were  arrested  by  the  superior  of  a  convent,  a 
Spaniard,  upon  the  charge  of  conspiring  against 
thu  state  and  were  tortured  and  maimed  almost 
iH'vond  recognition.  When  the  matter  was 
bruuKht  bijfore  the  executive  council  it  was  dis- 
missed, upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  case  cov- 
ered by  the  ecclesiastical  charters  and  could  not 
bo  inquired  into  by  the  civil  authorities.  In  the 
disaffected  districts  searching- parties  went  from 
house  lo  house  looking  for  arms,  insulting  woini'u, 
beating,  torturing,  and  killing  men.  .All  who 
had  held  any  official  position   in   the   insurgi'ut 
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ranks — the  writer  can  bear  witness — were  noti- 
fied that  their  continued  presence  in  the  Philip- 
pines would  be  regarded  as  sedition,  if  not  trea- 
son. Things  went  from  b^d  to  worse,  and  late 
in  the  autumn  of  I89T  Aguinaldo  and  his  col- 
leagues had  determined  to  resort  to  arnjs  again. 
The  task  was  a  difficult  one  on  account  of  the 
disparity  in  naval  and  military  strength  and 
more  especially  on  account  of  international  law, 
which  as  administered  today  is  a  tremendous 
engine  for  continuing  all  t^titical  conditions  in 

As  Hong  Kong  is  a  place  where  human  liberty 
is  sacred  and  where  property,  no  matter  who  the 
owner,  is  guarded  with  that  rigorous  honesty  for 
which  Great  Britain  is  famous,  it  is  utilized  by 
the  Spaniard  as  well  as  by  the  Filipino.  "While 
it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  insurgents  on  the 
one  side  it  was  also  the  headquarters  of  the 
Dominican  Procuration,  a  powerful  business  cor- 
poration which  directs  the  commercial  phase  of 
the  Dominican  friars  in  the  Philippines.  The 
Procuration  is  a  large  establishment,  owns  much 
real  estate,  and  carries  on  a  heavy  btisiness  with 
the  l;anks  and  with  the  Spanish  merchants  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  It  was  started  by  the 
far-seeing  leaders  of  the  order  for  just  such  an 
event  as  liaaoccurreil.  Long  ago  they  perceived 
that  their  unholy  rule  was  becoming  more  and 
more  insecure,  anil  that  in  the  event  of  a  success- 
ful uprising  their  possessions  would  be  confiscated 
or  di'strovod.  Tliev  anticipated  the  rainy  day  by 
establishi'tig  the  Procuration  under  the  British 
flag  rather  llian  under  tlu'ir  own.  which  they 
fri'i^ly  admitted  in  Hung  Kong  lliey  did  not  trust. 
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They  transferred  their  money  and  credits  from 
Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu  to  Hong  Kong. 

As  the  trade  of  the  Philippines  consists  chiefly 
in  the  export  of  hemp,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  it  was 
a  simple  matter  to  have  the  exchanges  which 
came  to  them  settled  in  Hong  Kong  rather  than 
in  Manila.  At  the  same  time  it  saved  them  the 
com  missions,  percentages,  and  squeezes  which 
the  Spanish  oCGcials  charged  the  Church  as  they 
did  everybody  else.  Thus  the  insurgents  in 
Hong  Kong  were  all  the  time  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  spies  employed  by  the  Spanish  consul  and 
the  emissaries  of  the  Procuration.  Neverthe- 
less, they  bought  rifles  from  the  gunshop,  from 
foreign  adventurers,  and  from  thrifty  Chinese 
traders.  They  did  it  upon  a  small  scale  so  as  to 
escape  suspicion  and  detection  and  shipped  them 
by  junks,  fishing  boats,  and  other  unregistered 
craft. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  in  January, 
1808,  produced  as  much  excitement  and  discus- 
sion in  Hong  Kong  as  in  New  York,  London,  or 
Madrid.  It  was  a  cloud  very  large  and  very 
dark  upon  the  horizon,  and  it  portended  dis- 
aster and  retribution  to  Spain.  Probably  no  one 
in  "Washington  at  that  time  thought  of  the  Philip- 
pine end  of  the  question.  The  American  ear  had 
heard  the  cry  of  "  Cuba  Libre  "  so  long  that  it 
was  dfiaf  to  the  cry  of  '•Filipinos  Libre.i"  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.     The  Spaniards  them- 


<The  photograph  was  give 
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(A  rnscic  bridge  near  Si langtown.  Cavil*  Province.  It  wo« 
In  such  mountnln  Klena  mt  this  that  the  rebels  hold  their 
own  against  Sp&nUh  troops  practlcAlly  trom  time  Im- 

selves  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived  the  possible 
outcome  of  a  struggle  between  the  two  powers. 
Even  as  late  as  March  no  Spanish  commander 
appeared  to  have  given  any  attention  to  the 
defense  of  Luzon  and  the  other  islands  against 
an  American  fleet.  Aguinaldo  showed  remark- 
able foresight  from  the  beginning.  He  told  his 
colleagues  and  followers  that  the  opportunity 
had  come.  He  made  contracts  with  adventur- 
ers to  deliver  arms  in  the  Philippines,  and  he 
displayed  extraordinary  activity  in  personally 
visiting  American  naval  officers,  consular  repre- 
sentatives, merchants,  sea-captains,  and  private 
citizens.  The  man's  whole  soul  was  in  the  work, 
and  he  set  an  example  wliicli  may  be  regard- 
ed with  considerable  admiration.  He  also  called 
upon  the  leading  English  papers  there  and  tried 
in  every  way  to  arouse  sympathy  for  his  people 
and  his  cause.  In  this  work  he  displayed  a 
patriotism  unmixed  with  selfishness.  To  one  of 
the  American  naval  officers  in  Hong  Kong  he 
said  :  '  ■  There  will  be  war  between  your  country 
and  Spain,  and  in  that  war  you  can  do  the  great- 
est deed  in  history  by  putting  an  end  to  {.'astilian 
tyranny  in  my  native  land.  We  are  not  ferocious 
savages.      On  the  contrary,  we  are  unsjieakably 
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patient  and  docile.  That  we  have  risen  from 
time  to  time  is  no  sign  of  bloodthiratinesa  on  our 
part,  but  merely  of  manhood  resenting  wronga 
which  it  is  no  longer  able  to  endure.  You 
Americana  revolted  for  nothing  at  all  compared 
with  what  we  have  suffered.  Mexico  and  the  . 
Spanish  republics  rose  in  rebellion  aod  swept  the 
Spaniard  into  the  sea,  and  all  their  sufferings 
together  would  not  equal  that  which  occurs  every 
day  m  the  Philippines.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
living  under  the  laws  and  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  we  are  really  living  un- 
der the  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

"  A  man  can  be  arrested  in  Manila,  plunged 
into  jail,  and  kept  there  twenty  years  without 
ever  having  a  hearing  or  even  knowing  the  com- 
plaint upon  which  he  was  arrested.  There  is  no 
means  in  the  legal  system  there  of  having  a 
prompt  hearing  or  of  finding  out  what  the  charge 
is.  The  right  to  obtain  evidence  by  torture  is 
exercised  by  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.  To  this  right  there  is  no  limitation, 
nor  is  the  luckless  wimess  or  defendant  permit- 
ted to  have  a  surgeon,  a  counsel,  a  friend,  or 
even  a  bystander  to  be  present  during  the  opera- 
tion. As  administered  in  the  Philippines  one  nian 
in  every  ten  dies  under  the  torture,  and  nothing 
is  ever  beard  of  him  again.     Everything  is  taxed 


so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  thriftiest  peasant 
farmer  or  shopkeeper  to  ever  get  ahead  in  life. 
The  Spanish  policy  is  to  keep  all  trade  in  the 
hands  of  Spanish  merchants,  who  come  out  here 
from  the  peninsula  and  return  with  a  fortune, 
Tlie  government  budget  for  education  is  no 
larger  than  the  sum  paid  by  the  Hong  Kong 
authorities  for  the  support  of  Victoria  College 
here.  What  little  education  is  liad  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  obtained  from  the  good  Jesuits,  who,  in 
spite  of  tJieir  being  forbidden  to  practice  their 
priestly  calling  in  Luzon,  nevertheless  devote 
their  lives  to  teaching  their  fellow-countrymen. 
They  carry  the  same  principle  into  the  Church, 
and  no  matter  how  devout,  able,  or  learned  a 
Filipino  or  even  a  half'breed  may  be,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  enter  a  religious  order  or  ever  to  be 
more  than  an  acolyte,  sexton,  or  an  insignificant 
assistant  priest.  The  state  taxes  the  people  for 
the  lands  which  it  says  they  own,  and  which  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  have  owned  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  the  Church  colh^cts  rent  for  the 
same  land  upon  the  prete.Yt  that  it  belongs  to 
them  under  an  ancient  charter  of  which  there  is 
no  record.  Neither  life  nor  limb,  liberty,  nor 
property  have  any  security  whatever  under  the 
Spanish  administration." 

Nearly  all  the  conversations  reported  show  . 
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(Eebel  cbleFa  In  rallnnd  ci 


n  January,  ISM.    Asainaldo  appean  In 


similar  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Agtnnaldo. 
As  war  became  an  assured  fact  Aguinaldo  and 
Consul  "VVildman,  of  Hong  KoDg.  grew  more 
and  more  intimate.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  sit 
in  judgment  at  the  present  time  upon  either  of 
the  two  men  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that 
either  one  or  both  made  serious  mistakes,  if  not 
positive  blunders.  Aguinaido,  Agoncillo,  and 
the  other  Philippine  leaders  declare  that  Wild- 
man  promised  independence  to  the  islanders  and 
claimed  to  have  authority  from  Washington  to 
make  this  promise.  Wildman,  on  the  other 
hand,  denies  the  promise,  and  states  that  he 
merely  endeavored  to  gain  the  assistance  of  the 
revolutionists  gainst  tbe  Spaniards  in  tlie  cam- 
paign that  was  then  to  come.  In  Hong  Kong 
itself  the  understanding,  according  to  the  for- 
eign consuls  and  the  local  press,  was  that  an 
agreement  had  been  made  between  the  two  with 
full  knowledge  or  authority  from  the  American 
Government.  At  any  rate,  immediately  after  the 
victory  of  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  Aguinaldo, 
followed  in  a  short  time  by  his  colleagues,  crossed 


over  to  Luzon  and  organized  the  insurrection 
upon  the  biggest  scale  ever  seen  in  the  archi. 
pelago. 

In  this  labor  he  displayed  extraordinary  ability 
marked  by  a  personal  magnetism  of  a  very  high 
character.  In  nearly  eveiy  one  of  tlie  twenty. 
six  provinces  of  Luzon  ho  soon  had  the  fires  of 
reliellion  under  fierce  lieadway.  In  each  district 
he  picked  oat  a  leader,  and  for  the  capture  of 
each  Spanish  force  and  garrison  he  outlined  a 
rough  plan  of  campaign.  During  this  work  he 
suggested  the  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
more  than  of  any  other  general  of  modern  times. 
Like  Bonaparte,  he  seemed  to  exert  a  strange 
fascination  upon  his  people.  "Wherever  he  went 
he  was  followed  by  troops  of  admirers,  and  while 
other  generals  suffered  at  times  he  and  his  camp 
were  always  supplied  with  the  clioicest  supplies 
and  comfoils.  Nor  was  the  feeling  of  more  than 
admiration  confined  to  the  Tagals,  stolid  Igor- 
rotes,  and  half- naked  Negritos.  Cunning  and 
skeptical  lialf-breeda.  and  even  Spaniards  them- 
selves, seemed  to  sliare  in  this  odd  hero-worship. 
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It  was  tilts  strong  personal  followiog  that  enabled 
him  to  perform  many  extraordinary  feats,  such 
as  sending-  messages  by  runners  who  covered  a 
hundred  miles  in  two  days,  transporting  experi. 
enced  native  soldiers  forty  and  fifty  miles  within 
thiity-six  hours  so  as  to  assail  Sjianisii  garrisons 
and  obtain  their  rifles,  and  finding  out  the  treas- 
ures concealed  by  officials  and  friars.  None  of 
these  things  could  have  been  done  by  an  ordinary 
commander.  To  accomplish  them  demanded  that 
intense  emotion  which  accompanies  either  patriot- 
ism or  strong  personal  loyalty. 

From  the  time  he  landed  up  to  almost  1899  he 
waged  an  incessant  warfare  against  the  Spaniard. 
He  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  because  he  did  for  them  the  detailed 
work  which  might  have  cost  months  of  time  and 
thousands  of  deaths  by  disease  and  privation. 
He  must  have  captured  15,000  of  the  Spanish 
forces  and  have  driven  between  1,000  and  3,000 
from  tlie  Camarines,  Tayabas,  Batangas,  and 
Laguna  to  Mindoro,  Panay,  and  Uebu.  While 
carrying  on  the  campaign  against  the  Spaniards 
he  was  engaged  in  much  diplomatic  sparring 
with  the  United  States  officers  and  with  political 


work  among  his  own  ])cople.  In  diplomacy  he 
was  superior  to  many  of  our  best  officers  and  in- 
ferior only  to  Merritt  and  to  Dewey.  Early  in 
June  he  organized  a  quasi -government,  selecting 
the  officers  from  his  own  mihtary  staff,  his  rela- 
tives and  intimate  friends.  On  June  '23,  1898, 
this  body  met  and  confirmed  him  as  genernlis- 
simoot  the  Philippines  and  president  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government. 

The  man's  shrewdness  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
although  he  had  the  power,  he  did  not  have 
himself  appointed  president  or  dictator  of  either 
tlie  islands,  the  people,  or  Luzon  itself.  He 
was  simply  the  president  of  the  revolutionary 
governinent,  and  the  revolutionary  government 
consisteil  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  revo- 
lutionary army.  Pi-actically  he  gave  his  army  a 
civil  and  political  phase  and  colled  it  the  govern- 
ment. Twelve  days  afterward — on  July  5 — he 
issued  his  now  celebrated  proclamation.  In  this 
he  appointed  Baldomero  Aguinaldo,  his  cousin, 
secretary  of  war  and  public  works  ;  Leandro 
Ibarra  secretary  of  the  interior  ;  and  Mariana 
Trias  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  con^itution  of  this  cabinet  was  a  radical 
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departure  from  tlie  Spanish  system  and  seems  to  minister  of  finance.  Mariana  Trias  ;  and  minister 
have  been  an  imitation  of  the  American  cabinet,  of  public  works,  Gregorico  Gonzaga.  All  of 
with  such  modifications  as  were  made  necessary  these  cabinet  officers  took  an  active  part  in  tlie 
by  local  conditions.  He  continued  the  tribal  sys-  revolulioD  1896-97  and  the  war  with  Spain.  As 
tem  in  the  provinces  and  villages,  laid  down  a  to  the  personality  of  the  cabinet  officers  and  the 
rough  code  of  official  etiquette,  and  closed  the  other  generals  of  the  Filipinos,  it  ia  yet  too  early 
state  paper  with  directions  as  to  insignia  of  office.  to  give  a  full  opinion.  The  heat  of  battle  has 
In  this  he  prescribed 
for  himself  a  collar 
of  gold,  a  triangle 
badge  of  gold,  a 
whistle  of  gold,  and 
a  cane  with  head  and 
tassels  of  gold.  This 
barbaric  style  of  or- 
namentation may 
seem  funny  to  the 
American  reader, 
but  it  is  very  quiet 
when  compared  with 
some  of  the  official 
court  dresses  abroad. 
A  simple  uniform 
would  have  but  lit- 
tle meaning  to  an 
Eastern  mind.  The 
addition  of  silver 
and  gold,  of  collars. 
badges,  whistles, 
and  tassels,  would 
satisfy  the  artistic  or 
barbaric  instinct. 
For  this  reason  the 
proclamation  may  be 
regarded  as  well 
adapted  to  the  exist- 
i  n  g  circumstances 
and  to  show  Agui- 
naldo  to  possess  a 
good  knowledge  of 
human  nature. 

On  December  29 
he  formed  his  second 
cabinet,  which  dis- 
plays an  advance 
upon  the  first  so  far 
as  the  functions  of 
government  are  con- 
cerned. It  included 
the  following :  Pres- 
ident of  the  cabinet 
and  minister  of  for- 
eign a£Fairs,  Mabini ; 
minister  of  the  in- 
terior, Teodoro  San- 

dico  ;    minister  of  solid  oovd  tablet  pbmented  to  BKSoai  oArovAs. 

war,   Gen.    Baldo-      (When  thsSpnoiah  prime  minister,  CanovHa  del  CBstllk 
m  e  r  o     Agumaldo  ;  gave  thU  tablet,  costing  ten  tboutuind  i 
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not  yet  subsided  and  the  passions  and  prejudices 
engendered  by  conflict  still  obscure  the  vision  of 
those  best  situated  to  form  a  judgment.  The 
secretary  of  war,  Gen.  Baldomero  Aguinaldo,  is 
a  cousin  of  the  president  and  bears  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  brave  but  stupid  soldier.  He 
was  a  peasant  farmer  and  afterward  a  teacher, 
although  he  now  claims  the  title  of  professor. 
In  his  intercourse  with  foreigners  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  egotistic,  arrogant,  and  selfish. 

Dr.  Sandico  is  probably  the  ablest  and  cer- 
tainly the  best- educated  of  the  officials.  He  was 
educated  in  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Belgium,  and 
England  and  is  a  good  civil  engineer,  lawyer, 
chemist,  physician,  and  soldier.  He  is  also  a 
fluent  writer  and  speaker,  and  received  the  high 
compliment  on  several  occasions  of  having  his 
writings  condemned  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 
Mariana  Trias  is  a  fine- looking,  genial  Malay, 
with  marked  gift  for  story -telling  and  good- 
fellowship.  He  is  exceedingly  popular  and  is 
pronounced  absolutely  honest  by  the  Spanish  poli- 
ticians. Leandro  Ibarra  is  a  lawyer,  clever, 
scheming,  energetic,  and,  what  is  rare  among 
Philippine  lawyers,  very  truthful  and  upright. 
Filipe  Agoncillo,  who  is  now  stationed  at  Wash- 
ington, is  a  very  fine  type  of  the  intellectual 
Manilaman.  He  is  well  educated,  suave,  slow  of 
speech,  and  remarkably  tactful.  His  tact  comes 
close  to  being  diplomacy.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession and  is  also  a  strong  and  convincing  writer. 

Gen.  Pio  del  Pilar  represents  the  objectiona-  . 
ble  half-breed  who  inherits  the  evil  tendencies 
of  both  races.  He  is  clever  and  unscrupulous, 
attractive  and  treacherous,  brave  and  dishonest, 
specious  and  insincere.  He  comes  close  to  the 
villain  of  a  cheap  melodrama,  and  in  the  last 
century  would  have  made  a  capital  pirate.  The 
best  linguist  among  the  insurgents  is  Adjutant- 
General  EsCamilla. ,  He  is  familiar  with  at  least 
ten  of  the  Philippine  languages  and  with  five  or  six 
European  tongues.  Gen.  Riego  de  Dios  is  a  sol- 
dier, brave,  ignorant,  blunt,  but  courteous,  a 
strict  commander,  and  a  good -hearted  man.  Col- 
onel Montenegro  may  be  regarded  as  an  inferior 
edition  of  Escamilla.  G(?kepal  Gonzaga  is  a  man 
with  a  career.  He  has  been  lawvor,  oflice-hold- 
er,  attorney- general,  Freemason,  conspirator,  ex- 
ile, soldier,  merchant,  and  commander.  Of  some 
ability,  commercial,  literary,  and  military,  is 
Gen.  Pantelon  Garcia.  He  showed  considerable 
skill  in  his  campaigns  to  the  north  of  Manila, 
having  driven  the  Spaniards  from  Pampanga  to 
Manila  or  else  to  Z am  bales,  where  they  were 
finally  captured  on  Grand  Island  in  Subig  Bay. 

Up  to  the  present  timfe  Aguinaldo  has  shown 
rare  shrewdness.  Despite  predictions  from  every 
hand  that  he  would   give  us  troubba   (some  of 


these  having  been  made  as  early  as  July  1, 
1898),  everything  thus  far  has  gone  off  with 
comparative  smoothness.  He  has  raised  large 
sums  of  money  from  patriotic  Filipinos,  the  con- 
tributions in  the  beginning  of  the  war  ranging 
as  high  as  $200,000  a  month — more  than  enough 
to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  his  soldiery.  In 
the  development  of  his  power  he  has  not  made 
the  mistake  of  raising  a  larger  force  than  he 
could  feed  and  arm.  If  possible,  his  command 
is  smaller  to-day  than  it  was  last  July,  when  he 
was  xiriving  the  Spaniards  out  of  Luzon.  What 
with  capture  and  purchase,  he  has  succeeded  in 
arming  wholly  or  partially  more  than  25,000 
men,  and  has  in  addition  a  few  cannon  taken 
from  the  Spanish  army  or  from  Spanish  gun- 
boats. The  Spaniards  assert  that  the  contribu- 
tions have  been  obtained  by  blackmail,  but  as  no 
Filipino  has  as  yet  made  a  complaint  to  the 
American  commanders  there  is  probably  no  jus- 
tification for  the  charge. 

He  has  not  yet  disclosed  his  programme  for 
the  future.  That  he  has  given  it  careful  study 
has  been  shown  repeatedly.  He  told  General 
Anderson  that  he  knew  the  American  Constitu- 
tion by  heart,  and  that  it  contained  no  provision 
for  either  colonization  or  annexation.  He  told 
Consul  Williams  that  he  realized  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  making  a  government  which  would 
suit  all  the  peoples  of  the  Philippines.  That  he 
is  opposed  to  military  rule  or  to  government  by 
any  foreign  nation  is  obvious  from  every  one  of 
his  speeches.  That  he  realizes  his  own  power 
and  popularity  is  evident  from  the  slightest  study 
of  the  man's  career.  In  all  probability  Aguinaldo 
is  as  much  at  sea  as  is  that  fountain  of  pure  wis- 
dom, the  United  States  Senate. 

He  knows  his  country  and  his  people  and  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  formulating  any  system 
which  will  rest  evenly  upon  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  people  of  his  type  do  not 
number  100,000.  Below  them  are  the  half- 
breeds  of  the  white,  yellow,  and  brown  races. 
They  are  intelligent,  but  uneducated  ;  active, 
but  not  over -industrious.  They  love  excitement, 
military  display,  and  the  bustle  and  the  pomp  of 
government.  They  may  number  500,000.  Be- 
low these  are  the  millions  who  are  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  who  care  little  or 
nothing  for  what  form  of  government  may  be 
imposed  upon  them.  All  that  they  desire  is  the 
liberty  to  till  their  fields,  to  tend  to  their  flocks 
and  perform  the  simple  duties  of  village  and 
country  life.  They  will  rise  when  overtaxed  ; 
they  will  revolt  when  treated  with  harsh  injus- 
tice. They  may  be  led  into  insurrection  by  their 
love  and  worship  of  those  whom  they  regard  as 
their  natural  leaders. 
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And  then  below  these  are  still  lower  types, 
half  savage  or  entirely  savage,  to  whom  govern- 
ment has  no  meaning  and  law  and  order  are 
empty  terms.  They  are  like  the  nomad  Indiana 
of  the  Western  plains,  excepting  that  they  are 
not  fearless,  ferocious,  and  merciless  like  the 
redskins.  Aguinaldo's  difficulties  are  increased 
by  the  jealousy  of  ambitious  colleagues  and  by 
the  greed  of  the  unscrupulous  and  grasping. 
Despite  his  power,  he  knows  that  he  may  be  put 
away  to-morrow  by  a  combination  of  enemies 
and  rivals. 

Neither  is  his  problem  cleared  by  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States.  He  keeps  himself  well 
informed  upon  the  government  proceedings  at 
Washington,  and  sees  himself  denounced  by  a 
Senator  one  day  and  glorified  by  another  Senator 


the  next.  He  reads  propositions  to  annex,  to 
form  a  protectorate,  to  cede  to  other  powers,  to 
give  back  to  Spain,  to  establish  a  native  republic. 
If  the  average  American  is  puzzled  by  the  su- 
perb imbecility  of  some  of  his  Congressmen, 
how  much  more  is  not  a  poor  Filipino  whose 
ideas  of  government  have  been  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  Spanish  rule,  of  which  the 
mainsprings  are  falsehood  and  fraud,  corruption 
and  extortion,  Tliat  Aguinaldo  has  not  done  as 
well  as  might  have  been  possibly  done  may  be 
admitted  ;  but  he  has  done  as  well  as  he  could. 
He  has  done  better  than  any  one  possibly  be- 
lieved a  year  ago,  and  he  has  shown  the  world 
that  the  Filipino  is  capable  of  that  self-con- 
trol upon  which  all  good  government  must  be 
based. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CUBANS. 


BY  CRITTENDEN  MARRIOTT. 
(Recently  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.) 


SINCE  the  close  of  the  war,  and  particularly 
in  recent  days,  the  old  controversy  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Cubans,  which  lay  dormant 
during  the  stress  of  arras  and  was  supposed  to 
be  settled,  has  been  reopened.  Once  more  the 
papers  are  filled  with  denunciations  of  the  Cubans 
generally  and  particularly  of  the  rebels.  The  fact 
that  a  Cuban  had  the  pluck  to  go  out  and  fight 
for  his  liberty  is  nowadays  supposed  to  brand 
him  as  an  adventurer,  if  not  a  bandit,  drawn 
from  the  riff-raff  of  the  population.  *'The 
insurgents  are  half  naked,  half  civilized,  half 
educated  ;  they  can  never  govern  themselves  ; 
Gomez  is  a  mere  mercenary  ;  for  their  own  good 
we  must  continue  to  control  them  ;  to  leave  them 
to  themselves  would  be  to  invite  anarchy  ;  they 
are  only  waiting  a  chance  to  pillage  and  murder. " 

Such  talk,  too  common  nowadays,  is  nearly 
identical  with  much  that  was  heard  before  the 
war.  Drowned  by  the  mighty  rhythm  of  battle, 
it  now  again  makes  itself  heard  in  the  same 
arguments,  urged  in  tlie  same  tones,  and  by  the 
same  persons  that  stood  so  firmly  for  Spain  last 
winter  and  spring.  Only  now  it  professes  to  be 
based  on  our  own  experiences  in  Cuba. 

The  discussion  has  waxed  hot,  and  the  country 
has  almost  been  persuaded  by  the  mere  iteration 
of  these  sentiments  to  believe  that  the  Cuban  re- 
bellion was  unreasonable  and  was  based  only  on 
the  chronic  discontent  with  existing  conditions 
that  everywhere  obtains  in  Latin- American  coun- 
tries. Ever  since  the  protocol  was  signed  the 
papers  have  been  filled  with  sensational  predic- 
tions of  trouble  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines.  '*The  rebels  actually  objected  to 
having  us  rule  their  country  and  refused  to  lay 
down  their  arms  ;  they  were  about  to  commit  all 
sorts  of  atrocities  on  the  peaceful,  well-behaved 
Spanish  ;  Gomez  was  again  raising  his  army  and 
would  soon  go  to  war  with  us."  True,  none  of 
these  terrible  things  ever  occurred  or  were  ever 
really  anticipated  by  any  one  who  knew  the  people 
and  the  country,  but  that  did  not  prevent  fresh 
predictions  on  similar  lines  from  being  put  forth 
a  few  days  later. 

All  this  talk  is  slowly  but  surely  resolving 
itself  into  what  it  really  is — a  mere  phantom 
arising  from  the  yet  smoking  slaughter- heaps 
left  from  the  Spanish  domination  in  Cuba  and 
exaggerated  by  sensational  correspondents. 


As  an  abstract  proposition  no  one  will  main- 
tain that  men  who  have  been  hunted  like  wild 
beasts,  without  food,  without  clothing,  without 
family,  for  three  long  yeara,  sliould  be  judged 
as  are  other  men.  Yet  this  has  been  done,  and 
not  only  this.  The  rebels  have  also  been  held  to 
account  for  the  condition  to  which  they  have 
been  reduced  by  the  Spanish,  as  if  they  them- 
selves were  responsible  for  this.  In  proof  it 
needs  only  to  see  the  different  ways  in  whicli  the 
critics  speak  of  the  Cubans  and  of  the  Porto 
Ricans.  The  latter,  fat,  happy,  and  well  clothed, 
are  extolled  far  above  the  former,  who  were  so 
recently  starving,  naked,  and  miserable  as  a  re- 
sult of  three  years  of  as  gallant  fighting  against 
hopeless  odds  as  the  world  ever  saw.  Yet  in  times 
of  peace  no  one  can  detect  a  hair's  breadth  of 
difference  between  the  two  peoples,  and  even  now 
the  only  real,  innate  distinction  is  that  the 
Cubans  had  the  pluck  to  rebel  and  the  Porto 
Ricans  did  not. 

Before  the  war  Cuba  was  as  fair  as  Porto  Rico 
and  her  inhabitants  were  as  well  clothed  as  those 
of  the  smaller  island.  But  now  their  nakedness 
is  held  against  them.  Repeatedly  I  have  seen 
apparently  intelligent  ofiicers  of  our  army  and 
navy  turn  in  disgust  from  a  body  of  black  Cuban 
soldiers — ^soldiers  whom  the  eye  could  not  dis- 
tinguish from  our  own  negro  troops  if  similarly 
dressed — and  observe  :  ''So  these  ragged,  half- 
starved  niggers  are  what  we  are  fighting  for  !  " 
The  gibe  has  not  lost  its  force  since  the  days  of 
1861,  when  it  was  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Northern  soldiers  as  they  marched  south  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  and  free  the  slaves. 

Most  people  class  the  Cubans  with  other  Span- 
ish-American peoples  and  expect  them  to  act  like 
them.  They  forget  that  there  is  an  important 
ethnological  difference  between  the  people  of  the 
mainland  and  those  of  the  islands,  resulting  from 
the  total  extermination  of  the  Indians  in  the  lat- 
ter. Elsewhere  the  so-called  Spanish -Americans 
are  a  compound  of  Spanish,  negro,  and  Indian 
blood.  The  Spaniard  fights  well  in  resistance, 
but  does  not  excel  in  attack.  History  does  not 
record  a  single  great  charge  by  Spanish  troops. 
The  negro  is  a  splendid  fighter  when  well  led, 
but  is  naturally  peaceable.  Of  the  three  the  In- 
dian alone  is  savage,  warlike,  and  intractable.  I 
have  traveled  extensively  in  South  America,  and 
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I  am  sure  that  both  there  and  in  Central  Amer- 
ica scarcely  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  with- 
out Indian  blood. 

In  Cuba  no  such  condition  exists.  The  In- 
dians were  so  thoroughly  exterminated  there  that 
a  sentimental  interest  attaches  to  their  blood  as  it 
does  here  to  that  of  Pocahontas.  Hence  the  ele- 
ment of  fierceness  imparted  by  it  elsewhere  did 
not  exist  in  Cuba. 

The  peasantry  of  the  island  are  either  negroes 
or  are  of  pure  Spanish  descent  enfeebled  by  gen- 
erations of  existence  in  a  soft,  easy  tropical  cli- 
mate. Further,  most  of  them  are  descendants 
of  the  peasants  who  had  lived  under  the  feudal 
system  and  have  servitude  in  their  blood.  For 
them  to  rebel  would  be  a  rising  of  hereditary 
bondsmen  rather  than  a  revolt  of  the  people. 
The  Cuban  peasantry  submitted  to  their  Spanish 
masters  just  as  their  fathers  had  done  to  their 
feudal  lords.  Naturally  this  attitude  invited  op- 
pression. A  race  that  will  not  fight  for  its  liber- 
ties will  alwavs  lose  them  and  will  deserve  to 
lose  them. 

The  result  of  this  difference  and  this  spirit  was 
that  the  peasantry  did  not  join  and  never  has 
joined  in  any  of  the  many  rebellions  that  have 
occurred  in  Cuba.  Again  and  again  revolts  have 
failed  on  account  of  this  apathy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  scarcely  1 0  per  cent,  of  the  rebel  armies  was 
drawn  from  the  peasants. 

Who,  then,  were  tlie  rebels  ?  In  the  east 
they  were  chiefly  negroes  ;  in  the  center  and 
west  they  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  the  wealthy 
planters,  the  small  farmers,  the  gay  youths  of 
the  cities — the  best  blood  in  all  Cuba.  From 
personal  and  direct  knowledge  of  the  western 
rebels  I  know  this  to  be  the  case. 

In  short,  the  personnel  of  the  rebels  compares 
favorably  with  the  *' embattled  plowboys"  of 
our  own  Revolution.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  so  careful  a  historian  as  Sabine  has,  placed 
the  number  of  Tories  in  that  war  at  one-third 
the  entire  population  of  the  country  ;  that  he 
asserts  that  nearly  all  the  wealth,  the  intelli- 
gence, education,  and  social  position  of  the  coun- 
try were  with  the  Tories  ;  and  that  over  2,000 
persons,  including  700  leading  citizens  and  140 
graduates  of 'Harvard  whose  names  are  on  rec- 
ord, left  this  country  from  Boston  alone  after  the 
war,  despairing  of  the  future  of  this  country 
under  American  rule. 

Let  us  consider  seriatim  the  various  heads  of 
the  criticism  directed  against  the  Cubans.  They 
are  charged  with  laziness,  cowardice,  theft,  and 
barbarity — a  formidable  catalogue  enough.  Let 
us  see  whether  these  charges  are  justified,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  fairlv  let  us  first  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances  under  'which  they  were  originated. 


The  beginning  was  at  Santiago.  During  that 
memorable  campaign  our  men,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  were,  to  put  it  mildly,  decidedly 
uncomfortable.  They  were  in  the  mood  to  criti» 
cise  everybody,  and  they  did  criticise  everybody. 
War  had  not  turned  out  to  be  the  pleasure  ex- 
cursion that  many  had  anticipated.  Instead  it 
was  horribly  grim  and  deadly,  as  it  must  always 
be.  Disease  and  death  had  not  been  confined  to 
"the  other  fellows"  from  whom  everv  sohiier 
unconsciously  excepts  himself  when  he  admits 
that  it  must  come  to  many  of  his  comrades,  but 
was  pervasive.  Everybody  was  more  or  less  ill 
and  suffering.  Death  was  a  very  real  and  pres- 
ent thing  at  Santiago — not  a  far-away  bugaboo 
which  could  be  contemplated  with  equanimity. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  our  men  began  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  Cubans  were  worth  the  sacri- 
fices made  for  them.  The  wonder  would  have 
been  had  no  such  idea  been  entertained.  It  is  a 
notorious  historical  fact  that  allies  always  quarrel 
and  that  a  relieving  army  nearly  always  says  un- 
pleasant things  about  that  which  it  relieves. 
That  is  what  the  elegant  and  well-groomed 
French  said  about  our  ragged  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  and  that  is  human  nature. 

The  charge  that  the  Cubans  were  cowardly 
and  that  they  would  not  fight  is  absolutely  in- 
credible. The  men  so  charged  had  been  fighting 
for  three  years  against  tremendous  odds  in  an 
army  where  rank  was  awarded  not  for  skill  in 
tactics,  but  for  bravery  in  battle.  They  had  lost 
more  than  half  their  number  in  this  incessant 
combat.  Truly  it  seems  too  late  to  doubt  their 
courage. 

It  may  be  granted  that  they  are  not  such  sol- 
diers as  are  our  men,  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  Anglo-Saxon  grit  that  enables  men  of  our 
race  to  stand  fast  after  hope  is  gone  and  that 
more  than  once  has  snatched  victory  from  the 
jaws  of  defeat.  It  may  be  granted  that  like  the 
Spanish,  their  ancestors,  they  prefer  to  waste 
their  ammunition  in  long-range  fighting  rather 
than  to  come  to  close  quarters  ;  that  they  prefer 
to  fight  from  cover  rather  than  in  the  open  ;  but 
the  assertion  that  they  are  cowards  is  simply  un- 
believable. Their  reckless  gallantry  at  Guan- 
tanamo  and  their  heavy  death-roll  all  through 
the  war,  especially  at  El  Poso,  where  it  exceeded 
the  percentage  of  any  American  regiment  in  the 
campaign,  should  give  the  lie  to  this  cruel  slander. 

Probably  the  thing  that  caused  more  bitter 
resentment  than  anything  else  was  the  stealing  of 
our  soldiers'  blanket  rolls  while  they  were  at  the 
front  fighting.  The  loss  of  blankets  was  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death -to  many  of  our  men,  and 
the  severest  punishment  should  have  been  meted 
out  to  the  thieves.      But  in  default  of  the  detec- 
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tion  and  capture  of  these  there  is  little  justice  in 
charging  the  crime  upon  the  Cubans.  It  was 
committed  by  Cubans,  of  course,  if  by  Cubans  is 
understood  residents  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  But 
that  it  was  done  by  members  of  the  Cuban  army 
has  never  been  proved,  even  inferentially. 

It  is  well  known  that  early  in  the  fighting  some 
20,000  non-combatants  fled  from  Santiago  and 
took  refuge  in  our  lines.  These  consisted  of 
women,  children,  and  men  who  either  sympa- 
thized with  Spain  or  did  not  have  pluck  enough 
to  fight  for  the  other  side.  Few  of  them  had 
any  shelter  or  any  food  for  even  the  current  day. 
Within  a  week  they  were  literally  starving.  Is 
it  surprising  that  they  should  steal,  with  little 
regard  to  the  fact  that  tliey  were  thereby  rob- 
bing the  men  who  were  battling  for  Cuba  ?  It 
was  contemptible,  infamous — what  you  will — but 
it  was  not  surprising.  And  it  is  unjust  to  charge 
the  Cubans  with  the  offenses  of  people  who,  if 
not  hostile  to  their  caiise,  were  at  least  luke- 
warm in  their  adherence. 

Those  who  express  surprise  that  the  Cuban 
soldiery  should  ask  that  their  own  country  be 
allowed  to  pay  them  for  their  services  should 
read  their  histories  and  see  how  much  money  and 
ammunition  and  food  France  sent  to  Washington 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  and  feed  his  troops. 
And  they  should  remember  that  the  great  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  was  forced  to  flee 
from  Philadelphia  because  that  city  would  not 
protect  it  from  the  mobs  of  unpaid  soldiers  that 
threatened  it. 

There  remains  the  alleged  savagery.  The  Cu- 
bans are  charged  with  looting  towns  and  espe- 
cially with  shooting  at  the  Spaniards  after  they 
had  surrendered  and  were  trying  to  swim  ashore 
from  the  burning  ships  of  Cervera's  squadron. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  more  than 
half  a  dozen  maddened  men  were  engaged  in  this 
last,  and  even  if  there  were,  they  were  merely  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  them  by  Spain.  I  confess 
1  cannot  see  why  our  critics  pass  over  the  well- 
known  practice  of  the  Spaniards  of  murdering 
doctors,  nurses,  and  wounded  in  rebel  hospitals, 
of  shooting  or  transporting  all  the  prisoners  they 
took,  and  in  refusing  all  quarter  to  the  Cubans  on 
the  battlefield,  and  yet  show  such  horror  when 
the  rebels  in  their  turn  refuse  to  grant  quarter. 
Right,  barren  and  unavailing,  had  been  on  the 
Cuban  side  for  three  years.  Is  it  wonderful  that 
they  should  for  once  transgress  when  might  was 
joined  to  them  ?  I,  as  an  American,  cannot  find 
it  difficult  to  excuse  their  refusal  to  grant  quar- 
ter to  men  who,  in  their  war  with  us,  destroyed 
their  property  after  surrendering  it,  who  sent 
sharpshooters  to  pick  off  our  physicians  and  our 
wounded,  heedless  of  the  sheltering  folds  of  the 


Red  Cross,  and  who  hoisted  flags  of  truce  in 
order  to  decoy  our  ships  under  the  fire  of  their 
guns. 

The  assumption  that  the  Cubans  desired  to 
enter  towns  and  to  celebrate  their  victories  in 
order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  pillage  is  en- 
tirely gratuitous.  There  has  been  absolutely 
nothing  in  their  record  to  justify  it,  and  a  recent 
incident  shows  the  contrary.  When  Sancti  Spiri- 
tus  and  Tunas,  both  large  towns,  were  evacuated 
by  the  Spanish,  the  only  American  there  was 
Captain  Barker,  of  the  United  States  army.  En- 
tirely alone,  he  took  charge  of  the  cities,  issued 
his  orders,  and  saw  them  loyally  obeyed  for 
three  days  before  any  American  troops  appeared. 
During  that  time  Captain  Barker  states  that  there 
was  not  a  single  case  of  outrage  or  injustice. 

As  a  genei-al  proposition  the  Cubans  have  con- 
ducted themselves  far  better  than  the  Spanish, 
who  pillaged  both  Santiago  and  Havana  before 
surrendering  them,  or  even  than  our  own  men, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  many  acts  of  pillage 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

And,  by  the  way,  what  would  our  Revolution- 
ary sires  have  said  to  a  proposition  to  return  to 
the  Tories  their  forfeited  estates  and  to  permit 
them  to  at  once  exercise  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship equally  with  those  who  had  fought  in  the 
patriot  army  ?  Nay,  to  come  to  our  own  times, 
what  did  the  North  say  to  President  Johnson's 
contention  that  the  South  could  resume  its  full 
political  rights  whenever  it  might  wish  to  do  so  ? 
Yet  the  administration,  unless  belied  by  its 
deeds,  is  now  resolved  that  every  one  in  Cuba,  be 
they  Spaniards,  loyalists,  or  Cubans,  shall  have 
equal  power  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment. The  rebels  who  have  fought  so  long 
and  suffered  so  much,  and  who  have  lost  every- 
thing by  the  war,  are  to  be  put  on  the  same  plane 
with  those  who  fought  against  them  and  us. 
Neither  pay  nor  place  nor  compensation  for 
losses  is  to  be  theirs. 

The  war  with  Spain  has  cost  us  something  less 
than  $200,000,000  and  less  than  2,000  lives  by 
battle  and  disease,  and  it  has  brought  us  great 
glory  and  rich  territory.  The  Cuban  rebellion 
has  cost  the  patriots  all  that  they  had  in  the 
world  ;  it  cost  them  a  ruined  country  and  nearly 
500,000  lives,  and  it  has  brought  them — what? 
An  independent  government  (perhaps)  which 
their  enemies  control  equally  with  themselves — 
nothing  more.  Yet  to-day  the  pro- Spanish  bond- 
holding  clique  that  favors  annexation  in  defiance 
of  our  solemn  pledges,  in  order  to  make  sure  the 
interest  on  their  bonds,  is  striving  tooth  and  nail 
to  rob  the  men  who  fought  so  gallantly  for  Cuba 
Libre  of  the  glory  of  their  achievements  and  to 
brand  them  as  thieves,  cowards,  and  savages. 


JAVA   AS    AN    EXAMPLE-HOW   THE    DUTCH 

MANAGE   TROPICAL    ISLANDS. 


BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 


TO  the  many  political  problems  which  the 
American  people  have  to  deal  with  there 
has  suddenly  been  added  a  new  one  of  vital  im- 
portance— that  of  the  administration  of  coloniax 
possessions.  The  United  States  has  all  at  once 
risen  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  world's  first 
colonial  powers.  Whatever  the  disadvantages 
that  may  result  from  this  step,  there  are  certain 
consequences  that  should  be  beneficial  to  our 
national  character  :  A  broader  outlook  upon  the 
world,  a  sense  of  interdependence  and  of  iden- 
titv  of  interests  with  the  rest  of  civilization,  a 
heightened  political  responsibility,  an  abandon- 
ment of  policies  of  exclusion  and  isolation,  a 
more  thorough  organization  of  administrative 
functions,  and  a  growth  from  provincialism  into 
cosmopolitanism.  The  compulsion  laid  upon  us 
either  to  deal  intelligently  and  uprightly  with 
the  complex  problems  that  must  face  us  or  to 
fail  disastrously  should  react  beneficently  upon 
home  affairs.  We  must,  for  instance,  have  a 
thoroughly  organized  colonial  service,  and  we 
must  use  tact  and  justice  in  our  relations  with 
the  more  or  less  uncivilized  peoples  of  our  trop- 
ical dependencies.  This  should  mean  an  assur- 
ance of  a  permanent  reform  of  the  civil  service 
in  this  country  and  the  adoption  of  wise  methods 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians  in  place  of  the  dis- 
creditable procedures  that  have  so  long  attended 
our  treatment  of  the  aborigines.  If  it  does  not 
mean  these  things,  then  neither  our  colonial 
empire  nor  even  our  national  existence  can  be 
of  long  duration,  and  we  shall  rapidly  go  the 
way  of  Spain. 

The  experiences  of  other  powers  in  colonial 
management  have  therefore  great  value  to  us, 
and  we  cannot  too  closely  study  their  teachings. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  there 
have  been  seven  colonial  powers  in  Europe  : 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  England,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Germany.  Denmark  has  only  a 
few  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  together 
with  arctic  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  hardly 
counts  as  an  example  ;  Germany's  experience  is 
too  recent  to  be  of  much  consequence  for  us  ; 
France  has  pursued  an  exploitation  policy  and 
has  achieved  little  ;  while  the  value  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  as  examples  is  purely  negative. 
This    leaves  only   England    and   Holland,    and 


these  furnish  the  two  great  instances  of  sue 
cessful  colonial  polities.  That  of  England  will 
naturally  be  closely  studied.  There  is  danger, 
however,  that  the  lessons  afforded  by  Holland 
will  be  neglected.  They  deserve  most  careful 
attention,  for  they  have  a  special  bearing  upon 
our  own  East  India  problems.  The  development 
of  Holland's  colonial  empire  in  the  East,  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  is  the  most  brilliant  and 
successful  example  of  wise  dealing  with  a  trop- 
ical population  that  the  world  has  seen,  and  has 
a  particular  interest  for  ourselves,  since  its  scene 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Philippines  and  has 
to  do  with  races  of  the  same  stock — the  Malays. 

In  the  Netherlands  Indies,  covering  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  colonial 
empire  of  Holland  in  the  Orient  stands  second 
only  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  most  com- 
plete examples  of  the  policy  pui-sued  by  the 
Dutch  Government  are  presented  in  the  great 
islands  of  Java  and  Celebes.  Excellent  accounts 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  these  islands 
may  be  found  in  *»  The  Malay  Archipelago,"  by 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  ;  *  *  Java,  the  Garden  of 
the  East,"  a  fascinating  book  by  Miss  Eliza  R. 
Scidmore  ;  and  in  Money's  *  *  Java  :  Or,  How  to 
Manage  a  Colony." 

Java  is  called  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
tropical  island  in  the  world.  It  is  practically 
one  vast  garden  from  one  end  to  another,  trav- 
ersed by  perfect  roads  that  pass  through  scenes 
of  exquisite  beauty.  Its  prosperity  is  indicated 
by  its  dense  population — something  like  24,000,- 
000,  or  nearly  a  third  that  of  the  United  States. 
In  1826  the  population  of  Java  was  5,500,000. 
In  1850  the  **  culture  system,"  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  had  been  in 
operation  for  twenty -four  years,  and  the  popu- 
lation had  grown  to  over  9,500,000 — an  increase 
of  73  per  cent.  In  1865  the  population  was 
14,168,416,  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent, 
in  fifteen  years. 

In  expressing  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
main  facts  and  conclusions  contained  in  Money's 
study  of  Java,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  says  :  *  <  1 
believe  that  the  Dutch  system  is  the  very  best 
that  can  be  adopted  when  a  European  nation 
conquers  or  otherwise  acquires  possession  of  a 
country  inhabited  by  an  industrious  but  semi- 
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barbarous  people. "  Coming  from  such  a  source 
this  is  significant,  for  Wallace  is  radically  demo- 
cratic in  his  views  and  the  Dutch  system  is  the 
reverse  either  of  free  trade  or  <*  the  open  door." 
As  Wallace  concisely  states  it,  the  mode  of 
government  in  Java  is  to  retain  the  whole  series 
of  native  rulers,  from  the  village  chief  up  to 
princes,  who,  under  the  name  of  regents,  are  the 
heads  of  districts  about  the  size  of  a  small  Eng- 
lish county. 

With  each  regent  is  placed  a  Dutch  resident,  or  as- 
sistant resident,  who  is  considered  to  be  his  ''elder 
brother"  and  whose  "orders"  take  the  form  of  "reo- 
ommendations,"  which  are,  however,  implicitly  obeyed. 
Along  with  each  assistant  resident  is  a  controller,  a 
kind  of  inspector  of  all  the  lower  native  rulers,  who 
periodically  visits  every  village  in  the  district,  ex- 
amines the  proceedings  of  the  native  courts,  hears  com- 
plaints against  the  head  men  or  other  native  chiiefs,  and 
superintends  the  government  plantations. 

In  short,  the  Dutch  have  sagaciously  consid- 
ered the  social  conditions  of  the  natives,  have 
not  attempted  to  reconstruct  or  reform  them,  but 
have  scrupulously  respected  their  traditions  and 
their  religious  institutions.  The  adoption  of  a 
reverse  procedure  is  accountable  for  some  ad- 
mitted failures  of  missionary  efforts  among  such 
peoples — a  procedure  that  attempts  to  impose 
upon  them  the  mere  externals  of  European  civ- 
ilization and  so-called  Christianity ;  inducing 
th^m,  with  the  introduction  of  <*  diseases,  ac- 
complishments, and  sins,"  to  adopt  customs  en- 
tirely unfitted  for  their  environment.  They  are 
taught  the  mere  dogmas  of  Christianity  while 
they  are  not  given  the  slightest  comprehension 
of  its  true  principles.  The  testimony  of  un- 
prejudiced observers  is  almost  universally  to  the 
effect  that  the  natives  in  such  countries  have  not 
been  improved  under  such  policies.  Wallace 
himself  remarks  :  *'  With  people  in  this  low 
state  of  civilization  religion  is  almost  wholly 
ceremonial ;  neither  are  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity comprehended  nor  its  moral  precepts 
obeyed." 

Prefatory  to  a  discussion  of  the  *' culture  sys- 
tem "  in  Java  Wallace  sketches  the  common  re- 
sults of  free  European  trade  with  uncivilized 
peoples.     He  says  : 

Natives  of  tropical  climates  have  few  wants,  and 
when  these  are  supplied  are  disinclined  to  work  for 
superfluities  without  some  strong  incitement.  With 
such  a  people  the  introduction  of  any  new  or  systematic 
cwltivation  is  almost  imi)ossible,  except  by  the  despotic 
orders  of  chiefs  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
obey  as  children  obey  their  parents.  The  free  competi- 
tion of  European  traders,  however,  introduces  two 
powerful  stimulants  to  exertion.  Spirits  or  opium  is  a 
temptation  too  strong  for  most  savages  to  resist,  and  to 
obtain  these  he  will  sell  whatever  he  has  and  will  work 
to  get  more.    Another  temptation  he  cannot  resist  is 


goods  on  credit.  ...  He  has  not  sufficient  forethought 
to  take  only  a  moderate  quantity  and  not  enough 
energy  to  work  early  and  late  in  order  to  get  out  of 
debt ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  accumulates  debt 
upon  debt,  and  often  remains  for  years  or  for  life  a 
debtor  and  almost  a  slave.  This  is  a  state  of  things 
which  occurs  very  largely  in  every  part  of  the  world  in 
which  men  of  a  superior  race  freely  trade  with  men  of 
a  lower  race.  It  extends  trade,  no  doubt-,  for  a  time, 
but  it  demoralizes  the  native,  checks  true  civilization, 
and  does  not  lead  to  any  permanent  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  the  country ;  so  that  the  European  govern- 
ment of  such  a  country  must  be  carried  on  at  a  loss. 

Under  the  *  ^culture  system"  the  people,  through 
their  chiefs,  were  induced  to  give  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  and 
other  valuable  products.  A  fixed  rate  of  wages 
was  paid  to  the  laborers.  The  produce  was  sold 
to  the  government  at  a  low  fixed  price.  Out  of 
the  net  profit  a  percentage  went  to  the  chiefs  and 
the  remainder  went  to  the  workmen.  This  sys- 
tem was  the  work  of  the  great  statesman.  Gen- 
eral Van  den  Bosch,  of  whom  Money  says  :  *  ^  It 
pleased  God,  in  mercy  to  a  suffering  people,  to 
inspire  the  King  of  Holland  with  confidence  in 
apparently  the  wildest  schemer  of  his  realm." 

In  northern  Celebes  a  similar  system  was  es- 
tablished among  a  people  in  a  very  different  state 
of  civilization.  Down  to  1822,  when  the  coffee 
plant  was  introduced,  the  people  were  true  sav- 
ages, living  in  small  communities  at  war  with  all 
around  them.  The  village  chiefs  were  induced 
to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 

Seed  and  native  instructors  were  sent  from  Java ; 
food  was  supplied  to  the  laborers  engaged  in  clearing 
and  planting ;  a  fixed  price  was  established  at  which 
all  coffee  brought  to  the  government  collectors  was  to 
be  paid  for,  and  the  village  chiefs,  who  now  received 
the  titles  of  "majors,"  were  to  receive  6  per  cent,  of  the 
produce.  After  a  time  roads  were  made  from  the  port 
of  Menado  up  to  the  plateau,  and  smaller  paths  were 
cleared  from  village  to  village ;  missionaries  settled  In 
the  more  populous  districts  and  opened  schools,  and 
Chinese  traders  penetrated  to  the  interior  and  supplied 
clothing  and  other  luxuries  in  exchange  for  the  money 
which  the  sale  of  the  coffee  had  produced.  At  the  same 
time  the  country  was  divided  into  districts,  and  the 
system  ot  "  controlleurSj^^  which  had  worked  so  well  in 
Java,  was  introduced.  The  "  controlleur  "  was  a  Euro- 
pean or  a  native  of  European  blood  who  was  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  cultivation  of  the  district,  the  ad- 
viser of  the  chiefs,  the  protector  of  the  people,  and  the 
means  of  communication  between  both  and  the  Euro- 
pean government. 

Wallace  describes  enthusiastically  the  beauty 
and  cultivation  of  this  country  and  the  progress 
of  the  natives  under  the  svstem  : 

These  plantations  were  all  formed  by  the  govern- 
ment and  are  cultivated  by  the  villagers  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  chief.  Certain  days  are  appointed  for 
weeding  or  gathering,  and  the  whole  working  popula- 
tion are  summoned  by  sound  of  gong.    An  account  ib 
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kept  of  the  number  of  hours'  work  done  by  each  family, 
and  at  the  year's  end  the  produce  of  the  sale  is  divided 
among  them  proportionately.  The  coffee  is  taken  to 
government  stores  established  at  central  places  over  the 
whole  country  and  is  paid  for  at  a  low  fixed  price.  Out 
of  this  a  certain  percentage  goes  to  the  chiefs  and 
majors,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  in- 
habitants. This  system  works  very  well,  and  I  believe 
is  at  present  far  better  for  the  people  than  free  trade 
would  be. 

Wallace  has  a  hearty  word  in  praise  of  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  in  this  part  of  Celebes 
— a  word  that  is  significant  from  the  fact  that  his 
judgment  of  the  results  of  missionary  efforts  in 
general  among  the  Pacific  islands  agrees  with  that 
of  so  many  unprejudiced  observers  to  the  effect 
that  it  has  not  been  altogether  beneficial  to  native 
character.  He  says  that  the  missionaries  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  this  country  : 

They  have  assisted  the  government  in  changing  a 
savage  into  a  civilized  community  in  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time.  Forty  years  ago  the  country  was 
a  wilderness,  the  people  naked  savages,  garnishing  their 
rude  houses  with  human  heads.  Now  it  is  a  garden, 
worthy  of  its  sweet  native  name  of  '•*'  Minahasa."  Good 
roads  and  paths  traverse  it  in  every  direction  ;  some  of 
the  finest  coffee  plantations  in  the  world  surround  the 
villages,  interspersed  with  extensive  rice-fields  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  population.  The 
people  are  now  the  most  industrious,  peaceable,  and 
civilized  in  the  whole  archipelago.  They  are  the  best- 
clothed,  the  best-housed,  the  best-fed,  and  the  best- 
educated,  and  they  have  made  some  progress  toward  a 
higher  social  state. 

Wallace  believes  that  there  is  no  example  else- 
where of  such  striking  results  being  produced  in 
80  short  a  time-^results  which  are  entirely  due 
to  the  system  of  government  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  in  their  Eastern  possessions.  This  sys- 
tem, though  a  *'  paternal  despotism,"  he  regards 
as  the  best  for  dealing  with  such  races,  as  it  is 
best  for  dealing  with  children. 

There  is  not  merely  an  analogy — there  is  in  many 
respects  an  identity  of  relation  between  master  and 
pupil  or  parent  and  child  on  the  one  hand  and  an  un- 
civilized race  and  its  civilized  rulers  on  the  other.  We 
know  (or  think  we  know)  that  the  education  and  in- 
dustry and  the  common  usages  of  civilized  man  are 
superior  to  those  of  savage  life ;  and  as  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  them  the  savage  himself  admits  this. 
He  admires  the  superior  acquirements  of  the  civilized 
man,  and  it  is  with  pride  that  he  will  adopt  such  usages 
as  do  not  interfere  too  much  with  his  sloth,  his  passions, 
or  his  prejudices.  But  as  the  willful  child  or  the  idle 
school-boy  who  was  never  taught  obedience  and  never 
made  to  do  anything  which  of  his  own  free  will  he  was 
not  inclined  to  do  would  in  most  cases  obtain  neither 
education  nor  manners,  so  it  is  much  more  unlikely 
that  the  savage,  with  all  the  confirmed  habits  of  man- 
hood and  the  traditional  prejudices  of  race,  should  ever 
do  more  than  copy  a  few  of  the  least  beneficial  customs 
of  civilization,  without  some  stronger  stimulus  than 
precept  very  imperfectly  backed  by  example. 


The  following  words  apply  very  appropriately 
to  the  new  responsibilities  that  our  country  has 
assumed  : 

If  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  right  in  assuming  the 
government  over  a  savage  race  and  occupying  their 
country,  and  if  we  further  consider  it  our  duty  to  do 
what  we  can  to  improve  our  rude  subjects  and  raise 
them  up  toward  our  own  level,  we  must  not  be  too 
much  afraid  of  the  cry  of  *' despotism"  and  *^ slavery," 
but  must  use  the  authority  we  possess  to  induce  them 
to  do  work  which  they  may  not  altogether  like,  but 
which  we  know  to  be  an  indispensable  step  in  their 
moral  and  physical  advancement.  The  Dutch  have 
shown  much  good  policy  in  the  means  by  which  they 
have  done  this.  They  have  in  most  cases  upheld  and 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  native  chiefs,  to 
whom  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  render  a 
voluntary  obedience  ;  and  by  acting  on  the  intelligence 
and  self-interest  of  these  chiefs,  have  brought  about 
changes  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
which  would  have  excited  ill-feeling  and  perhaps  revolt 
had  they  been  directly  enforced  by  foreigners. 

We  are  reminded,  however,  that  in  carrying 
out  such  a  system  much  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  The  system  which  succeeds 
admirably  in  one  place  could  only  be  very  par- 
tially worked  out  in  another.  The  Dutch  ap- 
pear to  have  very  successfully  studied  tlie 
individuality  of  different  races  to  this  end,  shap- 
ing their  policy  in  the  Celebes,  for  instance, 
along  different  lines  from  those  followed  in 
Java. 

Of  the  system  he  thus  sketches  Wallace  says 
that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  despotic  and  inter- 
feres with  free  trade,  free  labor,  and  free  com- 
munication. 

This  example  of  Dutch  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  colonies  is  not  put  forward  with  any  idea 
that  it  is  something  to  be  copied  by  ourselves. 
If  we  are  to  succeed  it  must  be  not  by  imitating 
what  some  other  nation  has  done,  but  by  judi- 
ciously adapting  our  methods  to  the  circum- 
stances, just  as  the  Dutch  have  done.  Quite 
different  systems  will  probably  be  demanded  in 
the  East  and  the  West  Indies  respectively,  and 
again  in  Hawaii.  In  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippines  we  have  to  deal  with  peoples 
where  a  European  power  has  been  in  control  for 
three  and  four  centuries,  while  in  Hawaii  Amer- 
ican influences  have  long  been  dominant.  In 
the  Philippines  we  have  to  do  chiefly  with  a 
Malay  population,  naturally  docile,  and  in  the 
West  Indies  the  problem  is  made  more  diflBcult 
by  the  large  negro  element,  notoriously  turbu- 
lent, unruly,  and  ignorant.  The  Dutch  them- 
selves have  failed  with  the  West  India  negro 
where  they  have  succeeded  with  the  East  India 
Malay.  Again,  in  the  Philippines  the  Moham- 
medan population  of  Mindanao  and  the  other 
southerly  islands  will  demand  a  quite  different 
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treatment  from  the  nominally  Christianized  na- 
tives of  Luzon. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  Dutch  policy  de- 
serves comment.  That  is  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  government  in  carrying  out  the  work  on 
the  basis  of  a  colossal  industrial  and  mercantile 
undertaking — establishing  and  operating  numer- 
ous great  plantations,  purchasing  native  products 
and  marketing  a  considerable  variety  of  articles 
with  entire  success.  This  is  probably  the  great- 
est example  of  a  vast  and  extensively  ramified 
business  enterprise  carried  on  directly  by  a  na 
tional  government  that  the  world  has  seen,  and 
the  results  would  seem  to  go  far  to  justify  the 
claims  of  state  socialism.  But  little,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  lacking  to  make  the  system  purely 
socialistic.  The  Dutch  Government,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  drawn  enormous  profits  from  its  colo- 
nial possessions,  and  these  have  been  devoted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  home  kingdom.  As  Wallace 
points  out,  the  government  is  entitled  to  ample 
remuneration  for  the  great  investments  it  has 
made  and  the  work  it  has  carried  out  with  such  ex- 
cellent organization.  The  native  population,  more- 
over,  has  profited  greatly  by  this  policy.  But  had 
the  government  been  content  with  a  moderate 
remuneration,  equivalent,  say,  to  a  liberal  in- 
terest on  the  outlay  made,  looking  to  the  in- 
crease of  trade  as  its  chief  reward,  and  had  it 
then  expended  the  balance  of  the  profits  upon 
the  development  of  the  colonies  from  which  they 
were  derived,  the  system  would  have  been  still 
better  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  islands 
would  doubtless  have  been  something  marvelous. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  desirability 
of  an  imperialistic  policy  for  the  sake  of  increased 
trade.  This  is  very  well  if  regarded  simply  as  an 
incidental  benefit.  But  the  policy  is  foredoomed 
to  failure  unless  its  chief  regard  is  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  peoples  of  our  new  dependencies. 
Otherwise  we  shall  add  but  another  disastrous 
record  to  the  world^s  list  of  exploitative  colonial 
policies.  This  brings  us  to  the  wise  observations 
with  which  "Wallace  concludes  his  important  work 
— observations  suggested  by  his  contemplation  of 
savage  life.  They  are  particularly  applicable  to 
the  present  situation. 

We  most  of  us  believe  that  we,  the  higher  races,  have 
progressed  and  are  progressing.  If  so,  there  must  be 
some  slate  of  perfection,  some  ultimate  goal,  which  we 
may  never  reach,  but  to  which  all  true  progress  must 
bring  us  nearer.  What  is  this  ideally  perfect  social 
state  toward  which  mankind  ever  has  been  and  still  is 
tending  ?  Our  best  thinkers  maintain  that  it  is  a  state 
of  individual  freedom  and  self-government,  rendered 
possible  by  the  equal  development  and  just  balance  of 
the  ntellectual,  moral,  and  physical  parts  of  our  nature 
— ^a  state  in  which  we  shall  each  be  so  perfectly  fitted 
for  a  social  existence  by  knowing  what  is  right  and  at 


the  same  time  feeling  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  what 
we  know  to  be  right  that  all  laws  and  all  punishments 
shall  be  unnecessary.  In  such  a  state  every  man  would 
have  a  sufficiently  well-balanced  intellectual  organiza- 
tion to  understand  the  moral  law  in  all  its  details,  and 
would  require  no  other  motive  but  the  free  impulses  of 
his  own  nature  to  obey  that  law. 

Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  among  people  in  a 
very  low  stage  of  civilization  we  find  some  approach  to 
such  a  perfect  social  state.  I  have  lived  with  commu- 
nities of  savages  in  South  America  and  in  the  East  who 
have  no  laws  or  law  courts  but  the  public  opinion  of 
the  village  freely  expressed.  Each  man  scrupulously 
respects  the  rights  of  his  fellow,  and  any  infraction  of 
those  rights  rarely  or  never  takes  place.  In  such  a 
community  all  are  nearly  equal.  There  is  none  of  those 
wide  distinctions  of  education  and  ignorance,  wealth 
and  poverty,  master  and  servant  which  are  the  product 
of  our  civilization ;  there  is  none  of  that  widespread 
division  of  labor  which,  while  it  increases  wealth,  pro- 
duces also  conflicting  interests  ;  there  is  not  that  severe 
competition  and  struggle  for  existence  or  for  wealth 
which  the  dense  population  of  civilized  countries  in- 
evitably creates.  All  incitements  to  great  crimes  are 
thus  wanting  and  petty  ones  are  repressed,  partly  by 
the  influence  of  public  opinion,  but  chiefly  by  that 
natural  sense  of  justice  and  of  his  neighbor's  right 
which  seems  to  be,  in  some  degree,  inherent  in  every 
race  of  man. 

Now,  although  we  have  progressed  vastly  beyond 
the  savage  state  in  intellectual  achievements,  we  have 
not  advanced  equally  in  morals.  It  is  true  that  among 
those  classes  who  have  no  wants  that  cannot  be  easily 
supplied  and  among  whom  public  opinion  has  great  in- 
fluence the  rights  of  others  are  fully  respected.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  we  have  vastly  extended  the  sphere  of 
those  rights  and  include  within  them  all  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
mass  of  our  populations  have  not  at  all  advanced  be- 
yond the  savage  code  of  morals  and  have  in  many  cases 
sunk  below  it. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  and  vast  increase  of  wealth 
made  possible  by  recent  inventions. 

Compared  with  our  wondrous  progress  in  physical 
science  and  its  practical  applications,  our  system  of 
government,  of  administering  justice,  of  national  edu- 
cation, and  our  whole  social' and  moral  organization 
remains  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  .  .  .  Until  there  is  a 
more  general  recognition  of  this  failure  of  our  civiliza- 
tion—resulting mainly  from  our  neglect  to  train  and 
develop  more  thoroughly  the  sympathetic  feelings  and 
moral  faculties  of  our  nature  and  to  allow  them  a 
larger  share  of  influence  in  our  legislation,  our  com- 
merce, and  our  whole  social  organization — we  shall 
never,  as  regards  the  whole  community,  attain  to  any 
real  or  important  superiority  over  the  better  class  of 
savages. 

This  is  the  lesson  that  Wallace  was  taught  by 
his  observations  of  uncivilized  man.  And  upon 
the  threshold  of  our  entrance  into  the  domains 
where  man's  normal  state  is  one  of  nature,  we 
should  take  good  heed  lest  our  activities  there 
should  not  only  not  elevate  the  savage,  but  really 
debase  ourselves. 


THE  SIGNAL  CORPS  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  THE  WAR. 

BY  HENRY  MACFARLAND. 


NO  branch  of  the  army  made  a  more  brilliant 
and  galltint  record  in  the  Spanish  war 
than  the  smallest  of  all,  the  Signal  Corps,  which 
managed  the  military  telegraphs,  telephones,  and 
balloons,  besides  the  flag-signaling.  It  has  not 
received  the  credit  it  deserves  in  the  reports  of 
commanding  officers,  and  its  work  has  not  been 
sufficiently  known  to  command  due  appreciation 
from  the  country,  but  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  its 
official  head,  with  the  title  of  chief  signal  officer, 
in  bis  annual  report  has  done  full  justice  to  its 
splendid  service.  Magna  pars  quorum fai  might 
well  have  been  written  by  General  Greely  at  the 
end  of  his  stirring  story  ;  for  everybody  who 
knows  about  it  realizes  that  it  was  not  only  his 
inspiration,  but  his  ingenuity  and  his  intelligent 
and  indefatigable  industry  that  made  it  all  posBi' 
ble.  His  modesty  will  prevent  readers  of  his 
report  from  learning  all  that  he  did,  but  even 
they  will  see  that  be  began  his  preparations  for 
the  war  earlier  than  any  of  the  other  depart' 
mental  chiefs,  that  be  was  ready  before  all  the 
others  and  Jong  before  most  of  tbem,  and  that, 
stripped  of  his  assistants  by  the  necessities  of  Iho 
field  and  burdened  with  manifold  duties  after 
organizing  his  corps,  enlarged  twenty-fold,  while 
the  army  increased  but  ten-fold,  he  worked 
harder  and  longer  every  day  and  nigbt  during 
the  war  than  most  of  bis  associates  and  with 
almost  unvarying  success. 

With  his  Civil  War  experience  as,  a  fighting 
youth  in  a  fighting  Massachusetts  regiment,  his 
long  service  all  over  the  United  States  as  a  sub- 
altern after  the  Civil  War,  and  bis  famous  ad- 
ventures and  achievements  within  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, ending  in  his  heroic  care  of  liis  perishing 
expedition  until  its  survivors  were  rescued  by 
Schley — with  all  this  behind  him  General  Greely 
met  his  new  opportunity  as  though  it  whs  his 
first  and  embraced  it  as  though  he  were  unknown 
to  fame.  Since  he  was  made  brigadier -general 
of  the  Signal  Corps  in  recognition  of  his  arctic 
services  be  liad  been  scientist  and  scholar  rather 
than  administrator,  although  he  had  carried  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  until  that  was  transferred  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  succossfully. 

A  social  "  lion,"  always  in  demand,  he  had  to 
give  much  time  to  society,  and  a  public- spirited 
citizen,  he  conscientiously  expended  much  efToil 
in  civic  and  philanthropic  undertakings,  while  be 


wrote  and  lectured  occasionally,  so  that  his  ItiV 
was  a  very  busy  one.  But  when  he  saw  the  war  ( 
storm  coming  in  February,  1897,  he  became 
busier  than  ever,  only  concentrating  his  great 
energy  and  activity  upon  the  preparations  for  the 
indispensable  work  which  he  knew  his  corps 
would  have  to  do  if  war  came.  He  had  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  his  sixty  officers  and  men 
to  a  high  order  of  effort,  showing  inventiveness 
and  versatility,  but  he  saw  that  this  corps  must 


V.Mel  Hisnal  Officer.  U.  8.  A. 

ije  enlarged,  as  it  wan  later,  to  thirteen  hundred 
officers  and  men,  and  that  although  it  was, 
among  other  things,  operating  nine  Imndred 
miles  of  military  telegraph  linos  along  the  Mexi- 
can frontier  and  throujjhout  the  West,  it  must 
be  provuled  with  large  quantities  of  new  tele- 
graph and  telephone  material  and  also  with  war 
balloons  and  other  modern  devices  for  observing 
and  rejiorting  military  operations 

It  seems  incredible  that  one  of  his  first  preji- 
arations  had  to  be  the  establishment  of  electricid 
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intercommunication  between  neighboring  forti- 
fications, especially  in  the  liarbora  of  New  York, 
Boston,  and  San  f'rancisco,  so  that,  as  General 
Greely  eaid,  ' '  the  entire  system  of  defense 
could  be  controlled  by  one  mind.'"  But  for  six 
years,  as  lie  says,  he  "had  unavailingly  urged 
on  Congresa  the  absolute  necessity  of  perfecting 
its  costly  system  of  coast  defenses  "  by  this  last 
touch.  At  the  same  time  General  Greely  pre- 
pared "electrical  installations"  for  the  control 
of  the  fire  of  the  shore  batteries  in  our  coast  de- 
fenses, which  had  not  been  provided  before  and 
which  General  Greely  regards  as  "  an  aleolutely 
necessary  adjunct  of  disappearing  guns."  Under 
this  system  he  says  "the  range  officer,  located 
a  long  distance  from  the  batteries,  determines 
every  minute  or  less  the  position  of  the  enemy's 
ships  and  communicati's  this  information  to  the 
officer  who  controls  the  fire.  The  control  officer 
plots  the  positions,  and  at  a  suitable  instant 
causes  through  the  firing  officers  the  mortars  to 
be  discharged  or  one  or  all  the  guns  to  rise,  de- 
liver their  (ire,  and  then  disappear  in  the  pit." 

When  General  Greely  began  his  preparations 
audi  efforts  were  not  [>opular  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  although  General  Greely  does  not  say 
BO  in  his  report,  it  is  known  that  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  get  the  permission  or  the  money  neces- 
sai'v  for  what  ho  felt  ouglit  to  be  done.  Con- 
gress through  oversight  did  not  provide  for  the 
organization  of  the  volunteer  t^ignal  Corps  until 
nearly  a  month  after  the  war  began,  and  it  was 
not  until  June  2  that  recruiting  for  it  lx;gan,  so 
that  all  the  preparatory  work,  including  the  in- 
struction to  (he  men  at  fli'st  detailed  for  signal 
service  from  the  regular  army,  had  to  be  accom- 
plished with  the  small  peace  force.  General 
Greely,  however,  had  tx'en  in  the  life-long  habit 
of  overcoming  difficulties  with  courage,  persist- 
ence, and  Yankee  ingenuity,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  officers,  whom  he  praises  so  highly, 
he  had  his  regular  corps  on  a  war  footing  with 
all  necessary  ptiuipments,  even  though  some  of 
them  were  makeshifts,  wlien  the  war  broke  out. 
And  although  Congress  kept  him  wailing  for  the 
volunteer  Signal  Corps,  lie  had  it  ready  in  thirty 
days  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  army  before 
Santiago — -thanks  largely  to  Col.  H.  H,  C  Dun- 
woody,  who  carried  out  General  Greely's  plans 
for  the  volunteers,  General  Greely  says,  "with 
such  a  degree  of  inteliigimce,  skdl,  and  energy 
as  insured  from  the  very  outset  a  successful  or- 
ganization." 

As  far  as  possible  regular  Signal  Corps  officers 
were  put  in  command  of  the  volunteers,  and  non- 
commissioned Signal  Corps  regulars,  highly  edu- 
cated and  trained,  with  regular  line  officers.  West 
Pointers,  and  National  Guaiii  Signal  Corps  men. 


filled  most  of  the  other  officerships,  which  Gen- 
eral Greely  was  careful  to  keep  from  the  poli- 
ticians, and  every  effort  was  made  to  get  skilled 
electricians  and  good  business  men.  They  were 
the  very  flower  of  the  volunteer  army,  so  that 
General  Greely  is  able  to  say  that  they  were 
"  highly  trained  officers  in  the  prime  of  life, 
thoroughly  skilled  in  the  specialties  of  the  corps, 
not  only  admirably  fitted  for  administrative 
duties,  but  also  capable  of  arduous  campaigning. 
Not  one  of  these  officers  was  either  invalided  or 
obliged  to  (juit  his  duties  during  the  war,  though 
they  served  at  Santiago,  in  l*orto  Rico,  and  at 
Manila,"  General  Greely  had  induced  Congress 
to  provide  that  two-thirds  of  the  officers  and  men 
should  be  skilled  electricians  or  telegraph  era,  thus 
providing  a  bulwark  against  the  anticijwted  as- 
saults of  the  politicians.  The  enlisted  men  could 
challenge,  General  Greely  says,  "any  other  corps 
or  branch  of  the  army  to  produce  their  equal  for 
ability,  intelligence,  and  amenability  to  discipline. 
Their  service  was  uniformly  marked  by  cheer- 


(SlKtial  Corps,  L'.  H.  A.) 

fulness,  zeal,  and  good  conduct  and   was  cha 
acterized    by    that   resourcefulness    which  i 


especial   cha 

"The    succCT 
caring  for  theii 
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of  the 


rislic  of    the  typical    American 

iful  interest  of  the  officers  in 
men,"  he  says,  ''and  the  self- 
men  themselves  are  strikingly 
!  fact  that  with  a  force  of  tliir- 
both  the  volunteer  and  regular 


illustrated  by  ih 
teen  hundred  mi 
corps,  up  to  the  date  of  the  orders  for  the  mua- 
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terout  of  the  firat  company,  lost  only  five  men, 
a  deatli-rate  unequaled,  it  is  believed,  by  any 
tjorpB  of  tbe  array  which  operated  in  every  great 
camp  in  the  country  and  in  every  campaign 
abroad  from  the  Philippines  to  Porto  Rico." 

With  such  a  general,  such  officers,  and  such 
men  it  is  not  strange  that  tbe  Signal  Corps  did 
Buch  remarkable  work  during  tT  i  war. 


In  General  Greely's  office  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment ia  a  small  telegraphic  switch-board  which 
looks  like  any  other  switch-board,  but  which 
Lieut. -Col.  Samuel  Reber,  Signal  Corps,  made 
with  his  own  hands  out  of  a  brass  sugar-kettle 
that  he  found  in  a  workshop  at  Ponce  when  he 
wanted  to  replace  a  destroyed  switch-board,  and 
thousands  of  messages  were  sent  over  it  from 
army  headquarters.  This  is  a  small  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  these  men  met  their  obstacles 
everywhere. 

In  this  spirit  tlio  corps  used  for  war  ascensions 
a  patched-up  old  home-made  balloon  that  would 
have  been  regarded  as  too  dangerous  for  nse  in 
time  of  peace  -,  it  established  land  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  without  poles  or  other  supports 
and  withont  suitable  tools  ;  it  cut  cables  from  a 
chartered  steamer  manned  by  an  unwilling  cap- 
tain and  crew  of  Norwegians,  who,  when  they 
realized  that  they  were  working  under  Spanish 
guns,  refused  to  i-emain. 

General  Greely  is  able  to  say  that  besides  all 
that  was  done  for  the  forts  and  camps  in  this 
country,  no  army  in  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  or 
Porto  Rico  bad  to  wait  a  day  for  its  telegi'aph  or 
telephone,  and  that  his  officers  and  men  showed 
the  same  courage  under  fire  as  the  men  with  the 
guns,  performing  most  of  their  duties  in  the  very 
front  of  the  armies. 

In  the  Manila  campaign  tlie  cori)s  gained  great 
praise  under  Ijieut. -Col.  Richard  E.  Thompson, 
and  when  the  final  assault  on  Manila  came  Gen- 
eral Greely  says  :  "One  company  of  the  Signal 
Corps  ran  the  field  telegraph  line  up  to  the  open 


beach  and  established  an  advanced  station  under 
fire  of  the  enemy's  second  line.  Another  party, 
led  by  Captain  McKenna,  marched  up  the  beach 
with  the  firing  line,  their  signal  flags  displayed 
BO  that  the  fire  of  the  navy  should  fall  in  advance 
of  the  anny,  and,  displaying  these  flags  as  the 
first  emblems  of  the  United  States  in  the  enemy's 
fort,  established  an  advanced  telegraph  station 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  second  line  and 
maintained  communication  with  both  wings  of 
the  a: 'ny  until  the  enemy's  positions  were  car- 
ried." 

General  Miles  has  testified  to  the  fine  work 
which  was  done  by  the  corps  in  the  Porto  Rican 
campaign  under  command  of  Col.  James  Allen, 
Lieut. -Col.  Samuel  Reber,  and  Lieut. -Col.  W.  A. 
Glassford,  who  established  a  military  telegraph 
system  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
long  covering  nearly  one-half  of  the  island,  doing 
much  of  their  work  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

But  it  was  in  connection  with  the  Santiago 
campaign  that  the  Signal  Corps  did  its  greatest 
work.  The  very  conception  of  the  Santiago 
campaign,  the  turning-point  of  the  war,  is  due, 


(Slgtinl  Corps,  U.  S.  A.) 


Greely  says,  to  the  Signal  Corps,  be- 
cause "  tlie  location  of  Corvera's  squadron  at 
Santiago  was  first  made  by  Col.  James  Allen  and 
later  verified  independently  by  Lieut.  -Col.  Joseph 
E.  Maxfield,  both  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps." 
On  May  19  Admiral  Cervera  entered  the  harbor 
of  Santiago  with  his  squadron.  That  very  day 
Colonel  Allen,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  military 
censorship  of  the  Havana  cable  at  Key  West  and 
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witli  the  assistance  of  the  Mexican  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  chartered  the  Norwegian  ship  Adria 
at  New  York  and  fitted  her  up  with  the  cable 
gear  of  tho  Mexican  Telegraph  Company,  the 
only  available  set  in  the  United  Stales,  and 
forty-five  miles  ot  ocean  cahle  quielly  manu- 
factured so  as  r'lt  to  attract  jreneral  attention, 
together  with  specially  insulated  wire  for  use  on 
the  ground,  telegraphic  and  telepliontc  instru- 
ments, including  the  corps'  peculiar  device  for 
receiving  and  sending  which  it  still  guards  from 
the  pulilic.  and  other  supplies.  This  expedition 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Allen 
at  Key  West,  wiio  overcame  the  refusal  of  the 
captain  and  crew  to  sail  and  tlie  desertion  ot 
thirteen  out  of  the  sixteen  skilled  cable  repairers, 
and  with  what  unskilleil  assistants  lie  could  has- 
tily gather  left  on  May  29  secretly  to  cut  the 
cables  off  Santiago  and  arrange  for  cable  com- 
munication with  the  United  States.  ' '  The  phys- 
ical obstacles  to  success  were  extraordinary, "  said 
General  Greely,  "it  being  a  coral  coast  washed 
by  a  s(!a  that  deej^na  with  a  rapidity  almost 
unknown  elsewhere,  the  water  attaining  a  depth 
of  seven  thousand  feet  within  a  marine  league 
of  tho  shore.  Besides,  the  irregularity  of  tln' 
coral  bottom  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  maki 
dredging  with  ordinary  cable  gear  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  ineffective." 

Nevertheless,  in  one  week's  work,  within  range 
of  the  Spanish  batteries,  Colonel  Allen  cut  one 
cable  twice  before  his  work  was  inteiTupted  by 
t!ie  navy's  bombardment,  and  a  Spanish  shell 
passing  directly  over  the  Adria  made  her  cap- 
tain deaf  to  all  appi.mls  to  remain  longer  in  the 
danger  which  he  had  not  until  then  realized- 
The  other  cable  out  of  Santiago  was,  therefore, 
never  cut,  and  in  spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary, 
Captain-General  Blanco  and  the  other  Spanish 
commanders  had  constant  cable  communication 
with  Madrid  until  Santiago  was  surrendered, 


was  receiving  reports  from  secret  agents  in  Culia, 
telegraphed  in  cipher  lo  General  Groely  :  "Five 
Spanish  vessels  arrived  at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Have  notified  admiral  commanding  [Sampson]. 
The  Spanish  Hagship  arrived  Santiago  de  Culja. 
The  admiral  [Cervera]  hastily  wired  Madrid." 

General  Greely  took  this  and  a  later  dispatch 
from    Colonel    Allen    personally    to    President 
McKinley,   who  sent   him    with  it  to  Secretary 
Long,  and  being  assured  by  General  Greely  that 
the  report  was  entirely  trustworthy,  Secretary 
Long,    with    the  President's  approval,   immedi- 
ately gave  the  orders  to  Admiral  Sampson  which 
produced    the  blockade  of    Santiago  and    the 
ultimate  destruction  of  Cervera'a  fleet  and  led  to 
the  sending  of  General   Shafter's  army  corps  to 
make  the  land  attack.     Colonel  Allen  then  fur- 
nished almost  daily  reports  of  valuable  informa- 
tion about  Cervera's  fleet  from  Santiago  sources. 
But  as  the  navy  had  not  been  able  to  verify  the 
statement  that  Cervera  was  in  Santiago  harbor, 
General  Greely  was  told  that  tlie  whole  campaign 
was  being  conducted   upon   his  representations 
and    that   it  was   desirable   to   confirm    Colonel 
Allen's   information  independently,    and    under 
his  directions  Lieutenant- Colonel  Maxfield,  then 
in  charge  of  the  telegraphic  censorship  in  New 
York,  was  able  in  twenty- four  hours  to  obtain 
independent  proof  of  the  fact.      "  It 
is   an    interesting   anti-climax,"  said 
General  Greely,  "that  when  Cerve- 
ra's squadron  was  destroyed  on  July  3 
Colonel   Allen,   the  same  officer  who 
originally  reported  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  on  the  very  day  it  reached  San- 
tiago, likewise  first  reported  by  tele- 
graph  the   fact  that  the  entire  fleet 
had  been  destroyed,  conveying  the  in- 
formation to  the  President  and  the 
country  fourteen  hours  in  advance  of 
any  other  official  advice," 

Colonel  Allen  was  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  field 
work  of  tlie  corps.      General  Oreely, 
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except  for  the  two  days  that  the  Engliali  cable 
operators  left  Santiago  for  the  Americau  lines. 
Colonel  Allen  then  went  to  Guantanamo  aod  per- 
fected an  independent  cable  communication, 
which  was  an  excellent  preparatioQ  for  the  land 
wires  afterward  laid  for  the  army  and  afforded 
means  of  directly  reaching  Washington.  Gen- 
eral Greely  recommended  Colonel  Allen  for  bre- 
vet brigadier- geoeral  "for  his  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  persistent  efforts  within  range  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  in  an  unarmed  sliip,  which 
resulted  in  the  destraction  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
cables. " 

General  Shafter  refused  to  allow  Lieut. -Col. 
Frank  Greene,  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Fifth 


Army  Corps,  to  take  with  the  Santiago  expedi- 
tion the  very  complete  field  telegraphic  train 
which  General  Greely  had  provided  at  Tampa, 
and  persisted  in  the  refusal  even  when  General 
Greely  urge<l  him  to  take  it,  telling  hiin  through 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Greene  that  he  would  find  it 
to  be  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  same  manner 
General  Shafter  rc'fuped  to  take  tile  two  new 
balloons,  with  tlieir  equipment,  which  General 
Greely  had  hurriedly  imported  from  Paris, 
grudgingly  permitting  the  signal  officers  to  take 
an  old  makeshift  balloon,  rudely  made  of  poor 
materials,  which  bad  been  brought  down  before 
the  French  balloons  arrived.  Fortunately  General 
Greely  had  crowded  the  A'/rm  with  all'  the  wire 
and  other  material  for  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  that  the  available  space  [lermitted,  and  this 
Colonel  Allen  turned  over  to   Ijieutenant-Colonel 


Greene  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Shafter  expedi- 
tion, and  with  it  Maj.  G.  W,  S.  Stevens,  under 
the  directions  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Greene, 
gradually  constructed  a  telegraph  and  telephone 
line  that  ran  with  the  army  to  the  front,  and 
then  a  Ime  for  the  thirteen  miles  of  army  front. 
General  Shafter,  who  soon  realized  the  necessity 
for  telegraph  and  telephone  communication,  had 
added  lo  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  dense 
chaparral,  the  daily  deluge  of  rain,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  ground  by  depriving  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  telegraph  tools  and  equipment  left 
at  Tampa,  so  that,  as  Major  Stevens  says,  "  the 
party  had  but  their  hands  and  one  pair  of  pliers," 

But  they  were  very  fortunate  in  having  the 
land  cables  which  General  Greely  had  provid- 
ed, six  steel  wires  around  one  of  copper,  with 
unusual  insulation  of  nearly  pure  thick  rubber, 
light,  flexible,  and  of  great  tensile  strength. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Greene  said  of  it:  "Hap- 
pily provided  by  the  forethought  of  General 
Greely,  the  value  of  this  wire  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Having  no  poles  and  the  chaparral 
being  too  light  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  wire, 
the  perfect  insulation  of  the  wire  furnished  en- 
abled it  to  be  laid  upon  the  brush  as  far  back 
from  the  trail  or  road  as  possible,  or  on  the 
ground  itself  where  no  other  course  was  open." 

"From  early  moriiinc;  of  June  30,"  General 
Greely  says,  "Major  Stevens  was  able  to  inform 
the  headquarters  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  in  the 
field  that  through  the  cables  it  was  connected  by 
wire  with  America."  Moreover,  the  Signal  Corps 
kept  General  Sliaftcr  in  direct  communication  by 
telephone  with  his  suljordinate  commanders,  and 
these  lines,  says  General  Greely,  "were  uninter- 
ruptedly maintained  under  the  fire  and  during 
the  progress  of  battle"  up  to  within  four  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  enemy  and  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  day  ;  besides  communicating  with  Admi- 
ral Sampson  through  a  telephone  stationed  near 
Aguadores.  General  Shafter  in  twenty  minutes 
could  get  a  message  to  President  McKinley  or  a 
reply  from  him,  and  in  twenty  seconds  could  com- 
municate with  his  right,  center,  and  left. 

"It  may  be  insisted,"  said  General  Greely, 
"  that  apart  from  the  value  and  effect  of  potent 
words  of  inspiring  confidence  which  passed  from 
Washington  over  these  wires  in  the  gloomy  hours 
of  the  siege,  these  lines  were  worth  more  to  the 
nation  in  the  siuglo  month  of  July  than  has  been 
the  co.st  of  the  Signal  Cori>s  of  the  army  from  its 
inception  since  iS."i9  to  the  presfut  day.  No 
one  can  say  how  long  our  success  would  have 
l)e<'n  delayed  at  Santiago,  with  the  Spanish  fully 
equipped  with  telegraphic  and  telephonic  com- 
munication, had  the  commanders  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  been  unable  to  communicate  with  each 
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other,  with  their  supply  depots,  or  with  the  co- 
operating fleet  save  by  the  medium  of  their  few 
mounted  men,  when  hours  instead  of  minutes 
rauat  have  elapsed  before  important  orders  could 
have  been  given  or  answered.  In  addition,  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  surmise  what  might  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  fever-stricken  army  near  Santiago 
had  its  fortunes  and  movements  been  debated  by 
mail  instead  of  by  wire." 

General  Sbafter  had  not  allowed  the  Signal 
Corps  to  land  until  five  days  after  the  main  body 
of  the  troops,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following 
day — June  28 — that  he  permitted  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Maxfield  to  bring  the  balloon  ashore,  and 
then  he  would  not  let  him  bring  with  it  the  gas 
generator,  but  compelled  him  to  use  the  reserve 
gas  stored  in  steel  tubes,  so  that  only  one  infla- 
tion of  the  balloon  was  possible  instead  of  a 
dozen.  The  balloon  was  poor  and  old  and  had 
been  damaged  by  the  extreme  heat  and  the  con- 
ditions on  the  transport  so  that  it  would  have  been 
considered  unsafe  to  use  in  time  of  peace,  but 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Maxfield,  having  had  it  re- 
paired, went  up  in  it  himself  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  30,  when  three  ascensions  were  made, 
which  revealed  the  details  of  Cervera'a  fleet  and 
gave  glimpses  of  the  fortifications  and  valuable 
information  as  to  the  roads  and  streams  in  front 
of  the  army.  All  this  so  pleased  General 
Shatter  that  he  determined  to  use  the  balloon  in 
battle  the  next  day,  and  his  chief  engineer,  Col. 
George  McC.  Derby,  who  ascended  with  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Maxfield  on  the  morning  of  July  1, 
compelled  Lieutenant- Colonel  Maxfield  to  bring 
the  balloon  just  over  the  skirmish  lino,  against 
Lieutenant -Col  on  el  Maxfield's  advice  that  the 
balloon  sliould  be  kept  in  the  rear.  Tlie  balloon 
drew  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  and  not  only  was 
badly  hurt,  but  was  the  cause  of  damage  to  the 
troops  beneath  it,  including  the  Signal  Corps  de- 
tachment whicli  waa  managing  it,  and  this  fact 


seemed  to  obscure  in  the  reports  of  the  com- 
manding officers  the  valuable  information  which 
the  balloon  secured,  and  it  was  retired  from 
further  active  service. 

In  addition  to  all  his  other  duties,  General 
Greejy  had  to  direct  the  military  telegraphic  cen- 
sorship, which,  he  wishes  it  distinctly  under- 
stood, was  not  a  press  censorship,  since  he 
ignored,  he  says,  "all  suggestions  looking  to 
interference  with  the  free  and  utitrarameled  pub- 
lication of  press  matter,  even  by  the  most  sensa- 
tional and  unpatriotic  of  journals."  "The  As- 
sociated Press,  the  Sun  Press  Association,  and 
many  of  the  leading  journals  in  a  most  patriotic 
spirit,"  continued  General  Greely,  "expressed 
freely  and  frequently  not  only  their  willingness, 
but  also  their  desire,  to  refrain  from  the  publica- 
tion of  any  information  that  would  embarrass  the 
administration  or  be  detrimental  to  the  success 
of  military  operations.  These  offers  were  not 
Pickwickian,  for  in  more  than  one  instance  in- 
formation of  the  highest  interest  to  the  public 
has  never  been  published  to  this  day,  being  held 
secret  by  press  associations,  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, and  editors,  as  calculated  if  given 
publicity  to  injure  the  national  cause."  The 
censorship  was  of  all  matter  which  passed  over 
the  BIX  separata  cable  systems  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  country,  the  cables  com- 
municating with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
land  lines  of  Florida,  and  General  Greely,  hav- 
ing taken  military  occupation  under  the  law  of 
these  cables  and  lines,  was  able,  with  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  the  great  cable  and  telegraph 
companies,  to  carry  on  the  censorship  with  the 
least  interference  to  private  business  and  the 
greatest  results  to  the  Government  ever  known 
in  such  work.  Lieut.  Grant  Squires  served 
longest  as  censor  of  telegraphs  at  New  York, 
which.  General  Greely  says,  was  ' '  the  real  cen- 
ter of  telegraphic  information." 
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IN  an  emergency  demanding  relief  on  a  large 
scdle  the  service  rendered  by  the  smallest 
group  who  were  working  for  any  phase  of  relief 
is  of  value,  but  there  were  certain  organizations 
which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  on  account  of  their 
representative  character  and  because  they  were 
able  to  accomplish  larger  results  through  the 
larger  sum  of  money  placed  at  their  disposal.  It 
is  of  interest  and  value  to  inquire  what  were  the 
reasons  for  this  larger  measure  of  usefulness  and 
to  study  the  administrative  methods  which  lead 
to  definite  results.  It  will  be  found  that  apart 
from  the  mere  money  given  for  relief,  the  most 
effective  results  were  based  on  personal  service, 
which  vitalized  the  dollars,  transmitting  them 
into  tactful  sympathy  and  the  immediate  relief 
of  distress.  The  unselfishness  and  the  patriotism 
of  many  a  group  of  workers  were  shown  by  the 
readiness  with  which  they  sought  cooperation 
and  affiliation  with  any  other  group  which  was 
working  along  similar  lines,  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing the  service  as  wide  as  possible. 

Very  early  in  January,  1898,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Christian  Herald  felt  that  something  should 
be  done  at  once  whereby  the  sympathy  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  physical  suffering  in  Cuba  could  be 
translated  into  actual  relief.  The  columns  of  the 
paper  were  offered  as  a  kind  of  collection  agency 
for  the  raising  of  money  and  supplies.  The  State 
Department  at  Washington  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Adee  accepted  the  general  plan,  but  widened 
its  scope  by  the  appointment  of  a  National  Relief 
Committee  of  three,  namely  :  Stephen  E.  Bar- 
ton, of  the  American  Red  Cross,  chairman ; 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  secretary  and  treasurer  ;  and  Dr. 
Louis  Klopsch,  proprietor  of  the  Christian  Herald. 

All  contributions  were  publicly  acknowledged, 
and  by  the  end  of  January  two  shipments  each 
week  were  being  made.  By  February  many 
relief  committees  were  organized  to  cooperate 
with  the  National.  For  special  needs  special 
provisions  were  made.  Thus  General  Lee  early 
in  February  needed  nurses  ;  through  the  fund 
raised  by  the  Christian  Herald  25  nurses  were 
sent  and  their  payment  guaranteed.  February  4 
word  was  receivied  from  Clara  Barton  that  she 
would  go  to  Cuba  to  take  up  the  direction  of  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  and  the  administration 
of  relief  work  ;  the  same  paper  guaranteed  her 
$10,000  a  month  for  immediate  relief. 


In  March  a  division  of  the  work  was  made,  the 
Red  Cross  doing  the  hospital  and  asylum  and 
kindred  work,  while  the  feeding  of  the  destitute 
was  undertaken  by  the  others.  Special  work  for 
the  orphaned  children  was  undertaken  through 
the. opening  of  the  Lee  Orphanage,  wliich  cared 
for  about  70  children  at  one  time.  The  "  Silent 
Sufferers'  Fund "  was  also  planned  for  those 
particularly  distressing  cases  that  preferred  to 
suffer  in  silence  rather  than  make  their  needs 
known. 

As  introductory  to  the  relief  organizations 
during  the  actual  progress  of  the  war,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  response  of  the  King's 
Daughters  and  Sons  to  the  sentiments  of  pity 
and  the  need  to  do  something  to  relieve  the 
starvation,  nakedness,  and  distress  of  the  Cubans. 
The  National  Relief  Committee  responded  to  the 
need  for  food,  but  the  contribution  of  the  King's 
Daughters,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  the  order.  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  was  a 
supply  of  clothing  forwarded  each  week  to  Cuba 
through  the  proprietor  of  the  Christian  Herald, 
of  New  York,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Relief  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the. King's  Daughters  then  became  a  Cuban  Re- 
lief Committee  and  appealed  for  material  to  be 
made  into  garments  for  the  needy  Cuban  women, 
the  various  local  circles  of  the  order  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  working  in  their  home  com- 
munity and  sending  the  results  to  the  Central 
Committee  in  New  York.  Supplies  of  cloth 
were  received  in  such  large  quantity  that  a 
sewing- room  was  opened  in  Astor  Place,  New 
York,  where  those  women  needing  work  were 
employed  to  do  the  sewing,  thus  relieving  some- 
what their  own  necessities,  while  the  final  result 
of  their  labors  went  to  alleviate  the  distress  in 
Cuba.  The  shipments  of  garments  were  for- 
warded each  week  till  the  ports  were  closed,  the 
last  lot  of  5,000  having  been  sent  by  the  Texas. 

March  22  a  call  was  sent  out  by  Mrs.  Ellen 
Hardin  Walworth  for  some  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  women  of  the  country  to  aid  in  war 
relief  work.  Previous  to  that  she  had  written  to 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  to  see  if  the 
plan  she  had  in  mind  would  receive  tjieir  sanction 
if  carried  out,  because  she  realized  that  the  most 
effective  work  could  be  accomplished  through 
close  cooperation  with  the  governmental  authori- 
ties.    They  replied  aflBrmatively  and  the  work 
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was  begun,  resulting  in  the  Women's  National 
War  Relief  Association,  incorporated  at  Albany 
May  31,  1898.  Its  president  was  Mrs.  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant,  its  director- general  Mrs.  Ellen  Har- 
din Walworth,  and  its  assistant  director-general 
Hellen  Miller  Gould.  The  board  of  vice-presi- 
dents comprised  Mrs.  Attorney- General  John  W. 
Griggs,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  wives  of  the 
governors  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Il- 
linois, Virginia,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Ohio,  North  Dakota,  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Washington,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Montana,  Arkansas,  South  Da- 
kota, West  Virginia,  Maine,  and  .  Pennsylvania, 
with  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  Mrs.  John  Sherwood, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dick- 
inson, Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  and  Mrs.  William 
W.  Teall. 

May  9  the  constitution  was  adopted,  which 
stated  its  object  in  three  sections  :  **  Section  1. 
To  give  expression  in  a  practical  way  to  the 
patriotic  sentiment  of  the  women  of  the  nation 
by  finding  means  to  supplement  with  material 
aid  the  sacrifices  of  time,  strength,  and  life  made 
by  the  men  of  the  nation  in  the  present  war. 
Section  2.  To  keep  in  remembrance  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  the  preservation  of  liberty  which 
made  this  war  necessary,  and  to  cultivate  a  sen- 
sitive regard  for  the  lionor  of  the  nation  and  the 
flag.  Section  3.  To  collect  money  and  have  it 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  oflBcers,  soldiers,  and  sailors  in  the  army 
and  navy,  according  to  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  the  Navy,  and  the  surgeon -general." 

The  association  was  incorporated  under  the 
control  of  a  national  and  executive  committee 
and  a  board  of  directors.  A  certain  amount  of 
autonomy  was  given  each  local  branch,  but  the 
policy  was  shaped  by  the  central  body.  Auxil- 
iaries or  local  committees  were  formed  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  among  organizations  and 
churches,  or  wherever  a  suflBcient  number  of 
persons  could  combine  to  do  eflBcient  work. 
Reports  were  made  individually  or  in  groups  to 
the  Executive  Committee.  Each  auxiliary  was 
free  as  to  the  details  of  its  work,  which  must 
conform  to  the  direct  purposes  of  the  association. 
The  officers  were  a  secretary,  to  keep  a  full 
record  of  names  and  payments,  and  a  treasurer, 
to  receive  funds  and  to  forward  them  in  sums  of 
not  less  than  five  dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Members  of  all  commit- 
tees were  ex-officio  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. The  machinery  was  somewhat  ponder- 
ous, but  in  view  of  the  speed  necessary  and  the 
emergent  demands  it  was  as  useful  as  could  be 
expected. 


The  call  was  so  urgent  for  money  and  supplies 
that  their  collection  was  pushed  in  New  York, 
because  the  association  could  not  take  the  time  to 
perfect  the  administrative  machinery  for  auidli- 
ary  collections,  although  large  numbers  responded 
on  their  own  initiative. 

The  first  money  was  used  in  fitting  out  the 
ship  Relief  "with,  a  carbonating  plant,  electric  fans, 
canvas  awnings,  food,  and  medical  supplies. 
After  a  personal  visit  to  Fortress  Monroe  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  special  need  for  care  for 
the  convalescents,  particularly  in  the  cooking  of 
their  food.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  authori- 
ties ten  chefsy  with  an  equal  number  of  assistants, 
were  at  once  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe.  On  behalf 
of  the  Woman's  War  Relief  Association  Mrs. 
Walworth  was  at  Fortress  Monroe  when  the  first 
sick  came  in  from  Santiago  on  the  transports,  and 
was  able  to  respond  to  their  immediate  needs  with 
food  and  clothing.  By  the  consent  of  Surgeon - 
General  Sternberg  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Hospital 
Corps,  9  nurses  were  kept  at  Fortress  Monroe 
from  July  9  to  October  10.  In  addition  to  the 
18  cooks  that  were  sent  the  association  contrib- 
uted $100  a  week  for  the  convalescent  table. 
Three  thousand  dollars  was  distributed  through 
official  channels  to  aid  in  the  equipment  of  the 
ambulance  ships  Relief  of  the  War  Department, 
and  Solace,  of  the  Navy  Department.  Hospital 
supplies  and  flannel  bands  were  sent  to  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  at  Santiago. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  after  the  close  of  the 
war  $2,500  worth  of  supplies  were  sent  to  San- 
tiago, and  also  a  steam  launch,  at  a  cost  of  $1 ,  600, 
was  supplied  for  the  yellow -fever  hospital  about 
two  miles  from  Santiago.  The  launch  took  the 
place  of  a  row-boat  which  had  been  used  by  the 
nurses.  When  the  sick  and  convalescents  began 
to  be  sent  home  the  association  placed  nearly 
2,000  men  in  different  country  hospitals  and 
in  homes,  and  in  each  case  official  returns  re- 
garding each  soldier  were  sent  to  the  war  au- 
thorities, so  that  to  the  last  the  government  offi- 
cials were  formally  notified. 

The  treasurer  of  the  association  is  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Raymond,  who  reported  on  November  10  :  Total 
receipts  from  May  16,  $53,014.59  ;  expenditures, 
$46,479.58  ;  credit  balance,  $6,535.01. 

August  10  Mrs.  Walworth  visited  Montauk 
Point,  and  was  there  when  the  convalescent 
troops  were  received  and  remained  until  Sep- 
tember. From  the  fact  that  she  was  on  the 
ground  she  was  able  to  send  home  intelligently 
for  just  what  supplies  were  needed,  chiefly  food- 
stuffs and  medicines  for  the  camp.  The  associa- 
tion sent  women  nurses  to  Montauk,  and  the  two 
men  nurses  whom  they  previously  provided  were 
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then  detailed  to  care  for  the  dead.  There  was 
the  closest  and  most  cordial  cooperation  with  all 
the  other  relief  agencies  at  Camp  Wikoff. 

As  the  sick  and  wounded  were  being  sent 
home  the  problem  of  their  reception  and  care  in 
homes  was  a  pressing  one.  That  was  followed 
by  the  need  of  care  for  convalescents. 

Shortly  after  the  court  of  inquiry  made  its 
report  the  National  Society  of  New  England 
Women,  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  William 
Gerry  Slade,  determined  that  they  must  do  their 
share  toward  the  relief  of  the  men  who  had  gone 
to  the  front.  In  looking  about  where  to  render 
the  most  effective  service,  they  found  that  cer- 
tain corners  of  the  field  were  already  occupied. 
June  1  it  was  decided  that  the  particular  work  of 
this  society  would  concern  the  families  of  the 
soldiers  until  they  should  receive  their  pay  and 
be  able  to  care  for  themselves.  A  committee  of 
five  conferred  with  the  New  York  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Families'  Protective  Association,  to  see 
how  the  wisest  cooperation  could  be  effected, 
with  the  result  that  the  New  England  Women 
were  to  be  represented  on  the  board  of  the  latter 
society  by  six  members.  The  women  were  to 
care  for  the  personal  wants  of  the  soldiers,  pro- 
viding what  money  they  could,  and  the  rest 
would  be  supplied  by  the  other  society.  June  1 3 
headquarters  were  opened.  The  executive  staff, 
among  other  oflScers,  included  two  investigators, 
who  personally  examined  those  who  were  report- 
ed to  them,  so  that  the  wisest  help  might  be 
extended  in  the  most  helpful  way.  The  society 
preferred  to  use  its  own  investigators,  who  had 
the  relief,  so  that  the  recipients  might  be  spared 
the  humiliation  of  receivmg  public  or  private 
charity.  One  hundred  and  seventy -five  families 
were  being  cared  for,  the  men's  society  paying 
the  rentals. 

One  sub -committee  of  the  women  interested 
the  children  under  ten  years  of  age  as  they  met 
them  during  the  summer.  A  sum  of  money  was 
raised  by  them,  besides  garments.  A  summer 
cottage  was  maintained  at  Lake  Mohegan,  where 
wives  and  families  needing  an  outing  were  sent. 
Each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
twenty -five  received  20  families  to  whom  she  was 
to  give  personal  care.  Some  women  were  sent 
to  the  hospitals  ;  others  needing  a  brief  period 
of  rest  were  sent  to  the  country  home. 

May  12,  under  the  presidency  of  Maj.  John 
Byrne,  the  New  York  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Protective  Association  was  organized,  but  not 
incorporated.  Major  Byrne  and  those  interested 
with  him  knew  what  the  Civil  War  meant  to  the 
families  of  those  at  the  front,  so  the  object  of  the 
association  was  to  assist  the  families  of  men  in 
the  city  of  New  York  who  had  volunteered  in  the 


army  or  navy  or  were  serving  in  any  capacity  in 
the  defense  of  our  country.  Membership  in  the 
association  depended  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
a  year.  The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
Executive  Board  of  thirty  members  and  com- 
posed as  follows  :  the  general  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation, the  chairmen  of  all  the  general  com- 
mittees, and  sixteen  members,  the  latter  to  be 
nominated  by  the  president  and  approved  by  the 
association. 

The  Finance  Committee  appointed  all  the  can* 
vassers  and  determined  the  form  of  subscription 
papers.  All  the  expenditures  were  supervised 
by  a  Committee  on  Disbursements  and  the  ac- 
counts audited  by  them  ;  they  were  especially 
charged  with  seeing  that  the  liabilities  did  not 
exceed  the  available  assets  of  the  association.  A 
Committee  on  Entertainments  supervised  their 
character  and  controlled  in  general  all  meetings 
ordered  by  the  board.  The  Committee  on  In- 
vestigation and  Relief  was  a  very  important  one, 
as  943  families  came  under  their  care  through 
their  own  investigators,  although  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  were  used  in  some 
instances.  Emergent  aid  was  based  on  careful 
investigation.  The  chairman  wrote  a  personal 
letter  to  each  soldier  whose  family  applied  for 
relief,  asking  him  to  keep  away  from  the  can- 
teen, for  the  sake  of  sending  home  just  as  much 
money  as  possible. 

The  Committee  on  Auxiliary  Societies  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  the  aid  and 
support  of  other  organizations,  so  that  all  organ- 
izations in  New  York  which  were  working  with 
a  kindred  object  might  become  a  part  of  this 
organization,  thereby  making  the  work  more 
efiicient  and  avoiding  a  duplication  of  assistance. 
In  response  to  this,  aflBliation  was  made  by  the 
Women's  Patriotic  League  and  the  Women's 
War  Relief  Commission.  The  National  Society 
of  New  England  Women  cared  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  families  that  were  given  to  them. 

The  association  is  now  working  to  secure  the 
discharge  of  all  soldiers  whose  families  are  in 
need  and  who  are  entitled  to  such  discharge. 
The  War  Department  has  usually  acted  on  their 
lecommendations,  and  an  attempt  is  now  making 
to  get  the  War  Department  to  pay  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  soldier's  wages  directly  to  his 
family. 

During  the  summer  Mr.  Emerson  McMillin, 
first  vice-president,  assisted  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  summer  home  on  Lake  Mohegan,  where 
wives  and  families  needing  the  outing  were  sent. 
The  North  American  Trust  Company  also  cooper- 
ated by  subscribing  for  $500  worth  of  war  bonds 
for  each  family,  which  they  carried  until  able  to 
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dispose  of  them  at  a  profit  of  $24,  which  profit 
was  paid  over  to  the  families. 

The  total  receipts  to  September  30,  including 
cash  in  hand,  were  $30,692.76.  The  disburse- 
ments were  as  follows  : 

General  outdoor  relief $17,672.80 

Clerical,  telegrams,  and  post 585.72 

Rent. 26.00 

Wages  and  labor,  chiefly  in  making  up  gar- 
ments   2,975.67 

Provisions 99.85 

Clothing 898.34 

Total $32,258.38 

The  receipts  from  an  entertainment  amounted 
to  $8,972.50,  from  general  subscriptions  to  $19,- 
985.89,  and  from  members'  dues  to  $1,734.37. 
All  accounts  were  audited  monthly  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Disburaement  Committee.  The  treas- 
urer was  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  James. 

The  International  Brotherhood  League,  which 
is  the  department  for  practical  work  of  the 
Universal  Brotherhood  organization,  founded  in 
1897  by  Mrs.  Katherine  A.  Tingley,  its  presi- 
dent, has  for  its  seventh  object  the  relief  of 
*' human  suffering  resulting  from  flood,  famine, 
war,  and  other  calamities,  and  generally  to  ex- 
tend aid,  help,  and  comfort  to  suffering  humanity 
throughout  the  world."  In  pursuance  of  this 
object  a  "  war  relief  call"  was  sent  early  in  Au- 
gust to  the  members  of  the  league  asking  for 
contributions  in  money,  supplies,  and  provisions 
for  the  sick,  specifying  the  necessary  articles. 
The  appeal  met  with  an  immediate  response  from 
members  of  the  different  branches  throughout 
the  country.  Provisions  and  contributions  were 
received  to  a  small  extent  from  the  public  through 
the  activity  of  the  members  of  the  league,  but 
practically  all  the  aid  in  money  and  service  came 
from  the  members  of  the  organization. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  General  Wheeler 
three   large   hospital   tents  were  sent   from  the 


commissary  department,  and  these,  with  several 
others,  were  put  up  along  the  road  leading  to 
Camp  Wikoff,  close  to  the  depot.  Membei-s  of 
the  league  volunteered  their  services,  and  the 
work  was  continued  at  the  camp  three  weeks. 
During  that  time  about  60  soldiers  were  occu- 
pants of  the  hospital  beds,  and  probably  several 
thousand  sick  soldiers  received  outdoor  medical 
treatment  and  delicacies.  About  75  were  sent 
from  these  and  from  the  general  hospital  to  two 
other  hospitals  of  the  league.  A  two- horse  con- 
veyance was  used  exclusively  for  carrying  sick, 
weak,  and  tired  soldiei*s  between  camps  and  the 
depot.  By  this  means  also  the  various  regiments 
were  visited  and  suitable  requisites  dispensed  for 
the  comfort  of  needy  soldiers.  An  empty  store 
on  One  Hundred  and  Twenty -fifth  Street  was  a 
depot  to  receive  supplies  for  the  camp  and  for 
shipment  to  Cuba. 

In  conclusion,  a  study  of  the  volunteer  war 
relief  associations  shows  (1)  the  absence  of  petty 
rivalries  and  jealousies  and  the  willingness  to  do 
whatever  would  accomplish  results  ;  (2)  the  need 
of  immediate  relief  of  actual  physical  suffering 
in  camp  and  hospital  excuses  actions  that  could 
justly  be  criticised  in  the  calm  of  peaceful  times ; 
(3)  a  necessity  for  business  methods  and  a  com- 
plete record  of  actual  results,  not  for  the  sake  of 
business  and  statistics,  but  because  care  in  this 
direction  will  economize  time  and  effort  in  meet- 
ing another  similar  emergency.  After  the  work 
of  relief  has  been  done,  the  best  organization 
should  be  made  to  serve  as  an  object-lesson  on  how 
to  do  effective  work  again  ;  (4)  the  nucleus  of 
some  kind  of  an  organization  should  be  continued 
for  the  sake  of  its  administrative  machinery,  so 
that  the  collective  piety  and  sympathy  of  the  en- 
tire country  can  instantly  be  vitalized  for  any 
phase  of  emergent  relief  ;  (5)  that  materialism  and 
greed  were  not  superior  to  altruism  and  patriot- 
ism, as  expressed  in  social  and  personal  service. 


THE  FEDERAL  TAXATION   OF  INTERSTATE 

COMMERCE. 


BY   PROF.  HENRY   C.   ADAMS. 
(Statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 


WHETHER  hailed  with  enthusiasm  or  rec- 
ognized with  reluctance,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  situation  of  the  American  people 
is  not  what  it  was  before  the  late  war.  Political 
responsibilities  have  been  broadened  and  com- 
mercial aspirations  have  been  strengthened.  A 
new  opportunity  of  development  has  revealed  it- 
self upon  which  the  nation  seems  eager  to  enter. 
A  change  so  fundamental  brings  with  it  the  ne- 
cessity of  readjustment  in  many  directions,  but 
nowhere  is  this  necessity  more  imperative  than 
in  connection  with  the  finances  of  the  federal 
Government.  Not  only  must  revenue  be  in- 
creased, but  the  revenue  system  must  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  a  sovereign  liable  to  frequent  dip- 
lomatic complications  and  of  a  people  determined 
to  extend  their  foreign  trade.  The  problem  thus 
presented  is  as  difficult  in  its  details  as  it  is  com- 
prehensive in  its  interests,  but  there  is  no  thought 
of  entering  upon  its  full  consideration  at  the 
present  time.  Proceeding  rather  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  such  a  revision  of  the  revenue 
system  is  demanded  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  laws  which  impose  taxes  into  harmony  with 
the  broader  ideas  likely  in  the  future  to  control 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  the 
aim  of  this  paper  to  suggest  a  line  of  argument 
in  the  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  should  find  place  in 
the  revised  revenue  system  of  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

ELASTICITY    IN   REVENUE. 

The  first  step  in  such  an  argument  naturally 
deals  with  the  character  of  a  revenue  system  ad- 
equate to  the  needs  of  the  federal  Government, 
&nd  the  controlling  consideration  on  this  point  is 
that  the  federal  Government  administers  for  a 
sovereign  State,  and  is  consequently  clothed  with 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  war  and  peace.  Being 
thus  exposed  to  unforeseen  exigencies  and  to  un- 
usual fiscal  demands,  it  is  evident  that  a  revenue 
system  adjusted  to  its  requirements  should  not 
only  provide  ample  revenue,  but  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  respond  quickly  to  changes  in  law. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  late  war  the  treasury  ex- 
igency was  met  by  expanding  the  internal  revenue 
system.     Certain  duties  which  had  not  for  a  long 


time  been  used  were  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  public  need.  The  *<  war  revenue  act"  must 
be  conceded  to  have  been  a  success.  It  opened 
up  a  new  source  of  revenue  quickly  and  without 
unusual  expense,  it  provided  adequately  for  the 
support  of  public  credit,  and  it  lent  its  influence 
to  the  diplomacy  of  Government  by  showing 
strength  of  treasury  policies  and  elasticity  in 
public  revenue. 

The  reason  why  this  act  succeeded  is  instruct- 
ive and  bears  a  peculiar  significance  for  the 
question  under  discussion.  Although  most  of 
the  internal  revenue  duties  imposed  from  1861 
to  1865  had  been  repealed  after  having  served 
the  purpose  of  the  Government  during  the  Civil 
"War,  the  internal  revenue  oi'ganization  had  not 
been  abolished,  and  for  this  reason  the  Govern 
ment  was  in  a  position  to  avoid  those  serious  de- 
lays which  in  1812  and  in  1861  proved  so  serious 
an  embarrassment  to  the  Treasury.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  federal  revenue  system  as  it  existed 
before  the  late  war  provided  for  elasticity  in  rev- 
enue by  the  remission  of  stamp  duties  and  other 
analogous  duties  during  a  period  of  peace,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  reimposed  to  make 
headway  against  fiscal  emergency  in  time  of  war  ; 
and  many  considerations  might  be  urged  in  favor 
of  such  an  adjustment  as  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  federal  revenue  system. 

A    NEW    SOURCE    REQUIRED. 

If  the  above  statement  be  accepted,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  war  revenue 
act  ought,  now  that  peace  has  returned,  to  be 
again  remitted,  since  otherwise  they  could  not 
again  be  used  to  make  headway  against  a  future 
exigency.  To  retain  these  taxes  would  be  to 
destroy  that  feature  of  the  federal  system  by 
which  the  finances  of  the  nation  during  the  re 
cent  war  were  so  easily  and  effectively  controlled. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  war  has  entailed  a 
permanent  increase  in  the  annual  budget,  it  is 
evident  that  the  loss  of  revenue  due  to  the  re- 
mission of  the  war  taxes  must  be  made  good  by 
some  new  form  of  taxation.  When  one  considers 
what  is  implied  in  the  demand  of  the  nation  for 
a  more  extended  foreign  trade,  it  is  probable 
that  customs  duties  can  be  made  to  contribute 
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more  than  they  now  contribute  ;  aaid  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  permanent  features  of  the  internal 
revenue  system — that  is  to  say,  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  and  tobac- 
cos— will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  continue 
to  be  charged  with  very  high  revenue  rates. 
One  is  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  a 
new  source  of  revenue  must  be  opened  to  the 
federal  Government,  for  in  no  other  manner  can 
the  needed  revenue  be  secured  without  destroy- 
ing the  ability  of  the  system  to  respond  quickly 
to  an  exigency  demand. 

The  same  conclusion — namely,  that  a  new  source 
of  revenue  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Congress — would  be  arrived  at  in  case  the  re- 
cently imposed  war  taxes  should  be  retained  as  a 
source  of  permanent  income.  The  only  differ- 
ence would  be  that  on  this  assumption  the  new 
taxes  would  be  obliged  to  serve  as  exigenciy 
taxes.  In  whatever  way,  then,  the  problem  be 
regarded,  an  expansion  of  the  federal  revenue 
system  seems  imperative,  and  the  suggestion 
here  submitted  is  that  the  needed  revenue  be 
secured  through  the  selection  by  Congress  of 
interstate  commerce  as  an  object  of  taxation. 

THE   NEED   OF   UNIFORMITY. 

A  consideration  of  the  financial  necessity  of  a 
new  source  of  revenue  would  naturally  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  argument  by  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  phrase,  may  be  termed  the  argument  of 
historicial  sequence.  The  federal  control  and 
taxation  of  inland  commerce  find  support  at  the 
present  time  in  those  considerations  so  success- 
fully urged  in  favor  of  Congressional  control 
and  taxation  of  foreign  commerce  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Conditions  have 
changed,  but  'the  reasons  remain.  It  was  not 
alone  the  need  of  revenue  which  induced  the 
States  to  concede  to  Congress  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  imports  ;  the  necessity  of  uniformity 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  commerce  for  the 
establishment  and  development  of  healthful  trade 
and  industry  were  equally  imperative.  Says 
Webster  :  *  *  The  entire  purpose  for  which  the 
delegates  assembled  at  Annapolis  was  to  devise 
means  for  the  uniform  regulation  of  trade.*' 
Says  Chief  Justice  Marshall :  *  *  The  power  over 
commerce  .  .  .  was  one  of  the  primary  objects 
for  which  the  people  of  America  adopted  their 
Constitution."  It  is  true  that  this  discussion 
held  in  mind  foreign  rather  than  internal  com- 
merce, but  the  arguments  which  were  then  urged 
so  effectively  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  prop- 
osition that  Congress  should  be  granted  a  pre- 
ponderating influence,  if  not  an  exclusive  juris- 
diction, over  inland  traffic. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  to-day  185,000 


miles  of  railroad,  and  the  tonnage  annually  car- 
ried over  these  lines  is  in  excess  of  95,000,000.  • 
000  ton -miles.  This  network  of  railroads  it  is 
which  creates  an  industrial  unit  out  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  lifeless  union.  Inland  com  - 
merce,  like  foreign  commerce,  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  national  life,  and  it  is 
essential,  in  order  that  it  may  be  worked  for  the 
highest  benefit  of  the  nation,  that  it  should  be 
conducted  under  uniform  rules  and  uniform  con 
ditions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  need 
of  uniform  control  over  interstate  traffic  is  now 
as  vital  as  was  the  necessity  of  uniform  control 
over  foreign  trade  in  1789.  The  fundamental 
relations  are  the  same,  the  constitutional  provi 
sions  are  the  same,  the  significance  of  uniformity 
is  the  same,  and  it  would  be  fortunate  should 
Congress,  availing  itself  of  the  necessity  of  re 
organizing  the  federal  revenue  system,  introduce, 
so  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  an  harmonious  system 
of  railroad  taxation. 

FEDERAL  VERSUS    STATE    TAXATION. 

The  argument  from  historic  sequence  then  re- 
duces itself,  under  present  conditions,  to  the 
claim  that  Congress  should  undertake  the  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  because  a  reasonable 
adjustment  of  railroad  taxation  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not,  indeed,  impossible,  so  long  as  it 
continues  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  governments.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  federal  finances  are  independent  of  the 
finances  of  the  States,  the  municipalities,  and  the 
minor  civil  divisions.  The  taxpayer  is  a  citizen 
of  each  grade  of  government  and  is  equally 
interested  in  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
revenue  systems  of  each.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over  State 
finances,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  held  formally 
responsible  for  the  inconsistencies  and  complexi- 
ties that  exist  in  the  taxing  laws  of  the  several 
States  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  revenue 
needed  by  the  federal  Government  should  not  be 
raised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite,  if  not  to- 
compel,  uniformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Legislatures.  It  is  primarily  in  the  inter- 
est of  State  and  local  taxation  that  Congress- 
should  undertake  the  taxation  as  well  as  the  con- 
trol of  interstate  commerce. 

CONFUSION    IN    THE    PRESENT   8TBTEM. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  State 
Legislatures,  unaided  Tjy  the  federal  Government, 
cannot  frame  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  railroad 
taxation.  Railroad  service  follows  the  demand 
for  transportation,  and,  consequently,  railroad 
construction  and  the  operations  of  railroad 
property  disregard  local  boundaries.     To  express 
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this  in  another  way,  commercial  jurisdiction  of 
railroad  corporations  extends  beyond  the  political 
jurisdiction  of  the  governments  which  impose 
taxes  upon  them,  and  confusion  is  the  inevitable 
result.  One  cannot  discover  the  manner  in  which 
a  railroad  property  is  taxed  without  inquiring 
of  the  revenue  laws  of  all  the  States  through 
which  it  operates.  Were  there  some  common 
understanding  respecting  the  principles  according 
to  which  revenue  legislation  should  be  drawn, 
this  plurality  of  legislative  centers  might  not  lead 
to  any  great  confusion  ;  but  there  is  no  such 
understanding,  and  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the 
American  people  there  has  been  no  serious  effort 
to  arrive  at  such  an  understanding.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  State  taxation  of  railroad  property 
is  full  of  complexities  and  inconsistencies,  and 
being  thus  devoid  of  system  cannot  be  effect- 
ively and  advantageously  administered.  The 
student  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  group  local 
revenue  laws  about  some  three  or  four  general 
methods,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  contigii- 
ous  States  will  follow  the  same  method,  and 
consequently  the  fact  is  of  little  importance  so 
far  as  harmony  in  the  general  system  is  con- 
cerned. 

DOUBLE  TAXATION  AND  KINDRED  EVILS  GBOWINO 
OUT  OF  THE  CONFLICT  OF  LAWS. 

The  evils  of  such  a  condition  are  both  specific 
and  general  in  their  character.  The  specific  evil 
is  that  the  laws  of  railroad  taxation  not  only  pre- 
sent a  motive  for  evading  tax  payments,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  provide  the  means  by  which 
evasion,  to  some  degree  at  least,  may  be  accom- 
plished. This  is  true  because  the  inconsistencies 
which  they  embody  are  of  the  nature  of  double 
taxation,  a  fact  which  renders  it  comparatively 
easy  for  a  corporation  operating  in  several  juris- 
dictions to  play  off  the  demands  of  one  State 
against  those  of  another.  This  is  no  place  to 
enter  upon  a  detailed  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, but  that  the  evil  to  which  reference  is  made 
is  very  real  will  be  questioned  by  no  one  who 
has  given  the  subject  even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion. The  general  evils  that  follow  the  present 
unsystematic  method  of  taxing  railroads  are  no 
less  serious,  though  perhaps  more  difficult  of 
statement.  They  are  such  as  inevitably  arise  out 
of  inconsistencies  in  statute  law.  The  courts  in 
their  vain  attempt  to  arrive  at  harmony  have 
only  succeeded  in  increasing  the  confusion  that 
surrounds  the  subject  by  a  strained  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phraseology  of  revenue  legislation. 
A  dictionary  of  taxing  terms  supported  by  quo- 
tations from  court  decisions  upon  tax  laws  would 
make  a  very  curious  book  ;  indeed,  so  divergent 
IS  the  meaning  attached  to  the  same  phrases  by 


different  courts  that  a  general  enactment  designed 
to  establish  harmonious  practice  throughout  tlie 
country  would  be  obliged  to  accompany  its  text 
by  a  series  of  legislative  definitions.  This  con- 
fusion reaches  out  in  many  directions,  and  not 
least  among  the  mischiefs  which  it  works  are 
the  numerous  casuistries  to  which  it  leads  both 
assessors  and  assessed.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
so  common  a  result  of  the  administration  of 
revenue  laws  that  it  has  ceased  to  excite  com- 
ment. 

THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT   AND    THE     RAILROADS. 

•  Many  plans  have  been  urged  for  overcoming 
the  evils  incident  to  the  present  situation,  but 
never,  I  believe,  has  the  easiest  and  simplest 
method  of  procedure  claimed  attention,  v  The 
solution  of  the  problem  here  submitted  is  that 
the  federal  Government,  being  the  only  govern- 
ment that  enjoys  a  jurisdiction  coincident  with 
internal  trade,  should  force  uniformity  in  the 
taxation  of  railroads  by  subjecting  interstate  com- 
merce to  federal  taxation.  The  reason  why  this 
plan  has  never  before  received  consideration  is 
that  railroads  did  not  assume  their  modern  sig- 
nificance until  about  1870,  and  from  that  time 
until  within  recent  years  the  federal  Government 
has  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  surplus  revenue. 
This  situation  no  longer  exists.  The  revenue  of 
the  central  Government  inust  be  increased,  and 
it  would  be  fortunate  for  the  country  should  this 
revision  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  road  of 
reform  for  State  and  local  taxation  in  so  far  as 
the  revenue  systems  of  the  several  grades  of  gov- 
ernment come  into  contact.  ' 

FEDERAL  AND    STATE    SYSTEMS   COMPLEMENTARY. 

Let  US  notice  briefly  what  influence  the  federal 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce  would  be  likely 
to  exert  upon  railroad  taxation  by  the  States, 
and,  indeed,  that  influence  is  so  direct  and  simple 
that  even  its  exhaustive  statement  would  be 
brief.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  earnings 
rather  than  valuation,  cost,  or  physical  descrip- 
tion is  the  correct  basis  for  the  taxation  of  cor- 
porations, and  it  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that 
Congress  would  select  the  earnings  on  interstate 
commerce  as  the  basis  of  its  levy.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  segregation  of  this  class  of 
earnings  would  disclose  at  the  same  time  that 
portion  of  railroad  earnings  which  pertain  to  the 
States,  and  one  may  confidently  predict  that  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  taxation  of  inter- 
state earnings  of  railroads  by  the  federal  Gov.- 
emment  would  induce  the  States  to  accept  the 
earnings  upon  State  traffic  as  the  basis  of  State 
taxation.     Should  this  simple  and  approved  base 
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of  railroad  asBessments  be  substituted  for  the 
complexities  and  inconsistencies  of  the  existing 
conglomeration  of  revenue  laws,  and  should  the 
terms  employed  in  the  local  laws  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  federal  law  and  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  manner,  the  problem  of  the  taxation  of  this 
class  of  corporations  would  be  well-nigh  solved. 
Tax  evasion  would  be  impossible,  tax  duplication 
would  be  avoided,  and  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  trend  toward  uniformity  in  the  tax-rate. 
This  result,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of 
this  source  of  revenue  to  the  federal  Government, 
would  amply  justify  Congress  in  undertaking  the 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce. 

A   ORNTBAL    BUREAU    OF    STATISTICS   AND 

ACCOUNTS. 

Besides  the  financial  argument  and  the  argu- 
ment from  historic  sequence,  yet  another  con- 
sideration may  be  urged  in  support  of  this 
proposition.  The  extension  of  the  federal  taxing 
system  to  internal  trade  would  be  of  decided  ad- 
vantage to  railroad  commissioners  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties  as  are  imposed  upon 
them.  This  is  no  place  to  review  the  activities 
of  railroad  commissioners,  but  upon  one  point 
there  can  be  no  question.  Their  experience  has 
rendered  evident  to  all  who  are  interested  in  their 
success  the  importance  of  information  of  many 
sorts.  Casual  statements,  whether  true  or  false, 
are  of  relatively  little  use.  Information  to  be 
effective  must  be  continuous  from  year  to  year 
and  come  directly  from  those  who  operate  the 
lines.  This  has  led  to  a  keen  appreciation,  on 
the  part  of  public  officials,  of  the  necessity  of  an 
authoritative  system  of  accounts.  The  federal 
commission  in  its  reports  to  Congress  has  fre- 
quently called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  a 
bureau  of  statistics  and  accounts,  with  clearly 
defined  authority  over  the  auditing  departments 
of  the  railroads,  and  the  State  railroad  commis- 
sioners in  their  convention  of  two  years  ago 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  that  held  the  same 
end  in  view.  There  is  no  doubt  upon  this  point 
respecting  the  sentiment  of  those  railroad  spe- 
cialists to  whom  is  intrusted  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing the  interest  of  the  public  in  matters  of  in- 
land trade. 

PROPOSED    ADMINISTRATIVE    FUNCTIONS. 

The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  question  in 
hand  is  clear  and  direct.  The  organization  nec- 
essary to  obtain  a  statistical  separation  of  State 
and  interstate  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  State 
and  federal  railroad  taxation,  is  of  the  same  sort, 
and  its  work  would  move  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  organization  which  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners deem  necessary  for  the  more  perfect  exe- 


cution of  the  laws  intrusted  to  them.  "Whether 
the  administration  of  this  organization  be  placed 
under  the  Treasury  Department,  or  whether,  as 
would  seem  more  natural,  it  be  intrusted  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  decla- 
rations of  this  body  be  accepted  by  the  Treasury 
Department  as  the  basis  of  its  assessments,  is  a 
matter  of  relatively  slight  significance.  It  is  the 
incorporation  of  rules  of  accounting  in  a  federal 
law  and  the  application  of  such  rules  to  the  book- 
keeping of  the  railroads  that  is  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  the  successful  working  out  of  the  com- 
mission idea.  It  is  the  fact  of  the  authoritative 
separation  of  railroad  earnings  upon  lines  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  that  is  accepted  as  the 
important  thing. 

DELIMITATION    OF    STATE    AND    INTERSTATE 

TRAFFIC. 

But  the  separation  and  localization  of  traffic 
bears  a  particular  as  well  as  a  general  interest 
for  railroad  commissioners.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  separation  that  corresponds  to  the  re- 
spective jurisdictions  of  federal  and  State  offi- 
cials, and  its  delineation,  like  a  line  drawn  by 
a  court  surveyor  through  a  disputed  territory, 
would  assign  to  each  grade  of  government  the 
traffic  over  which  it  has  legal  jurisdiction.  This 
would  be  of  relatively  greater  importance  to  the 
States  as  showing  to  each  the  traffic  to  which  its 
laws  pertain  than  to  the  federal  Government ; 
for  a  larger  number  of  questions  arise  that  the 
States  cannot  answer  on  account  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  distinguish  the  local  earnings  of  through 
lines  on  local  traffic  than  arise  in  connection  with 
interstate  commerce.  When,  however,  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  the  railroads  of  this  country  consti- 
tute a  system  and  must  be  administered  as  a 
unit,  one  is  not  at  liberty  thus  to  particularize 
the  advantages  of  a  given  law.  It  is  essential 
for  the  success  of  railroad  control  through  com- 
missions that  all  commissions  should  exercise 
their  authority  up  to  the  limit  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  for  then  only  can  questions  be  pre- 
sented for  adjudication  in  a  clear  and  reasonable 
manner.  It  is  no  slight  consideration  in  support 
of  the  proposition  that  Congress  should  impose  a 
tax  on  interstate  commerce  that  the  administra- 
tion of  such  a  tax  would  result  in  an  authoritative 
measurement  not  only  of  interstate  and  State 
traffic,  but  of  State  traffic  by  States.  Such  a 
measure  would  enable  law -makers  to  know  the 
volume  of  business  upon  which  their  laws  are  to 
operate,  while  those  who  administer  the  laws 
would  be  enabled  to  calculate  with  greater  ac- 
curacy the  manner  in  which  their  decisions  are 
likely  to  work.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
conditions   crude  and  unreasonable   arguments, 
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whether  of  political  agitators  or  corporation  at- 
torneys, would  be  in  large  measure  eliminated 
from  the  discussion  of  the  railroad  problem. 
The  courts,  too,  would  be  assisted  in  their  task 
of  harmonizing  legislative  enactments  by  the  in- 
formation which  the  levy  and  collection  of  the 
tax  on  interstate  commerce  would  place  at  their 
disposal,  as  well  as  by  the  administrative  rules 
of  accounting  which  the  levy  and  collection  of 
such  a  tax  would  render  necessary.  Consider- 
ations of  this  class  might  be  pressed  yet  further, 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  suggest  in  what 
manner  the  federal  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce would  assist  a  just  administration  of  rail- 
road law. 

OBJECTIONS    CONSIDERED. 

A  suggestion  of  the  points  touched  in  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  federal  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce  would  not  be  complete  without  a  con- 
sideration of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged 
against  such  a  proposition.  These  objections  are 
likely  to  come  from  two  sources — the  railroads 
who  are  to  pay  the  taxes  and  the  States  who  now 
enjoy  a  considerable  revenue  from  railroad  tax- 
ation. 

The  railroads  will,  of  course,  fear  an  increase 
in  taxation.  This  may  or  may  not  result  from 
the  measure  proposed  ;  but  should  this  be  the 
case,  the  owners  of  railroad  property  as  com- 
pared with  other  property  cannot  reasonably 
object  to  increased  payments.  The  aggregate 
annual  expenditures  of  government  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  expenditure  of  all  grades  of 
government,  was,  before  the  recent  war,  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000.  The  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  the  country,  assuming  an  increase 
of  about  $15,000,000,000  since  1S90,  stands 
at  about  $80,000,000,000,  showing  the  rale  of 
taxation  to  be  \^  per  cent,  upon  the  valuation  of 
property.  The  amount  paid  annually  by  rail- 
roads, exclusive  of  stamp  duties  imposed  by  the 

*  recent  war  revenue  act,  is  about  $43,000,000, 
which,    estimated   on   the   balance-sheet  assets, 

.  shows  a  rate  of  taxation  of  less  than  4  mills. 
This  is  doubtless  below  the  real  rate  of  payment 
demanded  from  railroads,  because  the  balance- 
sheet  assets  are  in  excess  of  the  true  valuation  of 
railroad  property.  Accepting,  however,  two- 
thirds  of  the  balance-sheet  statement  as  repre- 
senting a  true  valuation,  which  brings  the  figure 
somewhere  near  the  census  estimate  of  railroad 
property  in  1890,  it  appears  that  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  railroads  for  the  support  of  Government 
will  not  exceed  a  6>mill  rate.  As  compared  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  basal  rate  of  taxation  in 
the  United  States,  therefore,  railroad  property 
bears  about  half  as  much  as  wealth  in  general. 


ARE   THE    RAILROADS    PAYING    THEIR    SHARE   OF 

THE    TAXES  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  above  comparison  is 
incorrect  because  it  overlooks  the  amounts  paid 
by  railroad  corporations  in  the  form  of  indirect 
taxes,  as  iilso  the  amounts  paid  by  the  holders  of 
railroad  stocks  and  railroad  bonds  as  personal- 
property  taxes.  These  omissions  are  acknowl- 
edged, but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  vitiate  the  com- 
parison, for,  on  the  other  hand,  the  basal  rate  of 
taxation  was  arrived  at  by  computing  aggregate 
expenditures  upon  aggregate  valuation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  only  65  per  cent,  of  this 
valuation  appears  upon  the  assessor's  books  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation,  so  that  1:^  per  cent, 
accepted  as  the  basal  rate  in  this  country  is  be- 
low the  rate  actually  paid  by  that  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  actually  assessed  for  tax- 
ation. 

A  comparison  of  what  railroads  in  this  country 
pay  for  the  support  of  the  Government  with  the 
corresponding  payment  in  other  countries  also 
would  show  that  this  species  of  property  does 
not  bear  relatively  excessive  charges.  The  rail- 
roads of  Prussia,  for  example,  with  a  mileage 
far  below  that  of  the  United  States,  after  con- 
tributing $75,000,000  to  contractual  payments, 
turn  over  to  the  public  treasury  a  clear  income 
in  excess  of  $50,000,000  each  year.  This  is  no 
argument — ^it  is  merely  an  interesting  fact ;  but 
considerations  such  as  these  suggest  that  the 
public  might  have  a  case  against  the  railroads 
should  an  increase  in  railroad  taxation  be  pro- 
posed. 

WOULD    THE    STATES    LOSE    REVENUE  ? 

It  is  likely  the  more  serious  objection  to  the 
federal  taxation  of  interstate  commerce  will  come 
from  those  who  see  in  the  measure  a  curtailment 
of  the  revenue  of  the  States,  and  although  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  disregard  such  protests,  it 
yet  remains  true  that  the  measure  would  realize 
a  more  speedy  success  should  it  receive  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  the  people.  It  is  difficult  to 
meet  this  objection,  urged  in  the  interest  of  the 
States,  not  because  it  is  in  itself  strong,  but  for 
the  reason  that  the  considerations  which  set  it 
aside  are  of  such  a  general  and  comprehensive 
nature  that  they  cannot  be  easily  grasped.  A 
response  to  this  objection  should  cover  at  least 
two  points. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  show  that  under 
the  present  political  organization  the  States  do 
not  need  as  prolific  a  source  of  revenue  as  do  the 
federal  and  local  governments.  About  9  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  govern- 
mental purposes  covers  the  expenditures  of  State 
governments,  and  except  the  States  undertake 
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some  extensive  schemes  of  internal  improve. 
mentSy  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  may  increase 
their  ratio  of  expenditures  in  the  future.  In  the 
present  juncture  this  observation  bears  a  special 
pertinency,  because  the  occasion  for  the  exten- 
sion of  public  income  at  the  present  time  is  found 
in  the  increased  activities  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  second  place,  the  plan  under  considera- 
tion cannot  be  appreciated  so  long  as  it  is  regarded 
as  an  isolated  proposition.  The  response  to  the 
objection  of  the  States  should  lay  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  the  federal  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce is  part  of  a  comprehensive  programme  of 
fiscal  reform  which  proceeds  from  the  assumption 
that  the  revenue  laws  of  the  federal  Government, 
the  States,  the  municipalities,  and  the  minor  civil 
divisions  constitute  a  comprehensive  revenue  sys- 
tem and  that  each  grade  of  government  is  equally 
in^rested  in  good  reform  and  well- administered 
laws  on  the  part  of  every  other  grade  of  govern- 
ment. The  student  of  taxation  is  appalled  by 
the  complexities  and  contradictions  that  at  pres- 
ent exist.  He  sees  no  hope  of  permanent  reform 
except  under  the  influence  of  a  programme  which 
shall  embrace  all  the  grades  of  government. 
The  first  step  in  such  a  programme  must  be  the 
segregation  of  the  sources  of  revenue  by  which 
each  grade  of  government  will  be  assigned  its 
particular  domain  of  taxation.  "Were  there  op- 
portunity to  draw  out  such  a  programme,  many 
considerations  would  present  themselves  for  as- 
signing railroad  taxation  to  the  federal  Govern- 
ment. Not  only  would  this  relieve  the  States  of 
the  most  difficult  revenue  problem  with  which 
they  are  now  called  upon  to  deal  (and  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  they  can  never  solve), 
but  it  would  possess  the  marked  advantage  of 
bringing  the  taxation  of  railroad  property  and 


the  control  of  railroad  commerce  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  same  government.  * 

THE    POWERS    OF    CONGRESS. 

A  final  observation  may  not  be  inappropriate. 
Even  though  the  States  should  oppose  the  taxa- 
tion by  Congress  of  interstate  commerce,  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  the  duty  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment to  consider  this  measure.  It  is  a  mistake 
for  Congress  to  regard  revenue  laws  in  the  light 
of  the  interest  of  the  federal  Government  alone. 
This  body  stands  for  the  people  as  a  whole.  It 
speaks  for  the  nation  ;  and  while,  of  course,  it  is 
not  competent  for  Congress  to  undertake  the 
regulation  of  State  taxation  by  a  statutory  en- 
actment, it  may  very  properly,  in  adjusting  its 
revenue  system,  accept  as  the  controlling  con- 
sideration the  influence  which  its  laws  are  likely 
to  exert  upon  the  revenue  legislation  of  the 
States.  That  the  States  are  incompetent  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  taxation  is  beyond  question. 
It  is  equally  sure  that  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  nation  demand  a  uniform 
taxation  of  railroad  property.  Should  the  States 
be  willing  to  co5perate  with  Congress,  there  are 
many  reasons  for  separating  commerce  between 
them  and  the  federal  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  ;  but  should,  the  States,  animated  by 
a  mistaken  pride,  seek  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  taxing  of  railroad  property,  it  is  believed 
that  Congress,  availing  itself  of  its  undoubted 
right  and  speaking  in  the  enduring  interests  of 
the  nation,  would  be  justified  in  forcing  the 
States  to  substitute  harmony  for  confusion  in  the 
taxation  of  inland  commerce. 


*  In  my  treatise,  *'  The  Science  of  Finance,"  Part  II., 
Book  II.,  Ohap.  6, 1  have  endeavored  to  draw  oat  a  plan  for 
the  reform  of  the  revenue  system  of  the  United  States.  aU 
grades  of  government  being  incladed. 


THE   DRIFT  TOWARD   COLONIAL  AND    PROTEC- 
TORATE GOVERNMENTS   IN   THE  LAST 

THREE   HUNDRED   YEARS. 

BY   DANIEL   DORCHESTER,  D.D. 


THE  United  States  stands  face  to  face  with 
a  new  problem,  thrust  upon  her  by  the 
issues  of  the  late  war.  Hitherto  she  has  been 
content  to  live  within  herself,  husbanding  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  people  the  higher  life  her  in- 
stitutions have  developed.  Recent  events  call 
upon  her  to  disseminate  her  best  gifts  in  <  <  re- 
gions beyond,"  and  to  share  a  part  directly  in  the 
uplift  of  needy  outside  populations.  Shall  she 
establish  colonial  and  protectorate  relations  over 
the  weaker  people  thrust  upon  her  ?  Let  us  first 
consult  the  auguries  of  the  past. 

Europe  was  saved  from  the  terrible  sway  of 
Islam  and  preserved  for  a  better  civilization,  for 
the  dissemination  of  which  she  was  specially 
fitted.  With  a  pagan  Europe  or  a  Mohammedan 
Europe,  during  the  last  four  centuries,  how  dif- 
ferent had  been  the  condition  of  all  the  other 
continents.  Who  shall  say  that  the  United 
States,  peopled  from  Europe  and  sharing  in  her 
civilization  in  an  even  higher  degree,  is  not  also 
called  to  the  same  world-wide  responsibility  ? 

The  overflow  of  Europe  into  all  the  other  con- 
tinents, during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  is 
an  intensely  interesting  phase  of  lAodern  history, 
unparalleled  in  all  the  world's  previous  annals. 
Forces  radiating  directly  from  the  old  centers  of 
Christian  civilization  now  hold  sway  over  450,- 
000,000  people  lon^  known  as  pagan  and  half 
civilized,  and  heretofore  controlled  from  within 
their  own  borders.  Russia  has  overflowed  all 
northern  Asia  to  the  Paciflc,  and  she  is  now  gird- 
ing this  broad  belt  with  railroads,  telegraphs,  and 
commerce.  England,  with  a  home  base  of  120,- 
979  square  miles,  or  not  quite  as  large  as  New 
Mexico  alone,  with  her  powerful  navy,  commer- 
cial tact,  and  English  ideas,  has  brought  under 
her  sway  large  portions  of  all  the  continents, 
comprising  over  9,000,000  square  miles  and  over 
300,000,000  people.  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands also  are  not  inconspicuous  factors  in  this 
great  advance. 

Commerce,  maritime  conquest,  and  civilization 
received  a  great  impulse  from  the  achievements 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  This  impulse  was  in- 
tensified bv  the  Reformation.     First  Spain,  then 


Portugal,  established  colonies  in  the  New  World. 
Not  until  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
(1583),  when  Newfoundland  was  possessed,  did 
Great  Britain  gain  a  footing  in  America,  and  at 
that  time  she  could  boast  of  no  other  colonial 
possession.  In  the  days  of  Philip  II.  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands,  trained  from  early  youth  to 
battle  with  tlie  waves,  found  their  true  element 
on  tlie  ocean.  With  a  closely  restricted  domain 
on  the  land,  they  extended  their  empire  on  the 
sea.  Their  fleets  were  to  be  found  in  all  waters, 
competing  with  England,  Spain,  and  the  Genoese 
upon  the  great  oceans.  Ambitious  for  colonial 
possessions,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  we  find  them  in  the  far-off  East  Indies, 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  Manhattan  Island.  But 
England  outran  all  in  the  race  of  progress.  The 
beginning  in  Newfoundland  in  1583  was  fol- 
lowed by  surprising  expansions  of  territorial  pos- 
sessions in  the  two  following  centuries. 

GREAT   BRITAIN 1600    TO    1800. 


DATS  or 

AOQUISr- 
TION. 


OOIiONIAIj  P08BB88ION8. 


1704 

1629 

1609 
160a-17O0 

1070 

1029^65 

1606-1768 

1588 

1797 
1606-1806 

1631 
1660 
1661 
1660 
1788 

1796 
1626-1849 
178&-1819 

1787 

1787 


In  Europe : 
Gibraltar 

In  America : 

Bahamas 

Bermada 

Canada 

Honduras 

Jamaica  and  Turk*8  Island 

Leeward  Islands 

Newfoundland 

Trinidad 

Windward  Islands 

In  Africa : 

Gambia 

Gold  Coast 

Laffps 

St.  Helena 

Sierra  Leone 

In  Asia : 

Ceylon 

India. 

Straits  Settlements , 

In  Australasia : 
New  South  Wales  and  Norfolk  Isl 

and , 

Victoria 

Total  In  1800 


AREA  IN  KNO- 

L18H  SQUARB 

MILES. 


(nearly)  2 

8,021 
24 

872;no 

13,fi00 

6,900 

738 

40,200 

1,766 

77C 

21 
6,000 
6,00Q 

47 
468 

2S,866 

906,a50 
1,860 


826,000 
88,198 


1,799,004 


In   two  centuries  Great   Britain  gained  over 
1,799,004  square  miles  in  four  continents. 
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Additional  gains  by  Great  Britain  from,  1800  to  1880, 


DATB  or 

AGQUI8I 
TION. 


1814 
1800 

1888 
1808 

1815 
1806-77 

1810 
1848 

1888 
1878 
1843 
1846 
1866 

1874 
1881 
1814 
1869 
1886 
1808 

law 


OOIiONIAIi  P08SX8B10N8. 


In  Europe : 

Heligoland 

Malta 

In  America : 

Falkland  Islands 

Guiana 

In  Africa : 

Ascension 

Cape  of  Gtood  Hope  and  de- 
pendencies.-   

Mauritius , 

Natal 

In  Asia : 

Aden 

Cyprus 

Hong  Kong 

Labuan 

Perim 

In  Australasia: 

Fijllslands 

Bo  tumah 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

Western  Australia. 

Acquired  from  1800  to  1880 
Acquired  prior  to  180O 

TotaUnl880 


AREA  IN  ENO- 

LIBH  BQCrABB 

ICIIiBS. 


115 
6,500 

76,000 
84' 

847,856 

708 
18,760 

5 

4,200 

29 

46 

7 

7,403 

14 

106,842 

600,520 

Q08,69O 

26,216 

1,057,250 


8,223,687^ 
1,799,004 


5,022,091^ 


POPCTiA- 

TIONIN 

1881. 


2,001 
149,782 

1,668 
262,186 

27 

1,420,162 
877,378 
841,687 

85,166 

18,687 

160,402 

6,288 

85,165 

127,196 
2,500 
644,082 
213,625 
279,865 
115,705 
29,706 


4,112,806 


In  eighty  years  Epgland  added  over  3,000,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
two  previous  centuries.  Australasia  opens  her 
doors  widely,  and  in  all  over  5,000,000  people 
come  under  her  sway.  But  the  greatest  gain  is 
yet  to  come.  In  1898  Great  Britain  stands  be- 
fore the  world  with  the  following  colonies,  de- 
pendencies, and  protectorates,  all  gathered  under 
her  sway  since  1583. 


COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS,  ETC. 


Europe: 

Gibraltar 

Malta  and  GK>zo 

Totals  for  Europe 

A-Sia  * 

Aden  and  Perim , 

Ceylon 

Hong  Kong 

India  (British) 

India  (Feudatory  States) 

Ijabuan 

Straits  Settlements 

Totals  for  Asia 

Africa: 

Ascension 

Basutoland 

Gape  Colony,  etc 

Mauritius 

NaUl 

St.  Helena 

West  Africa: 

Gambia 

Gold  Coast 


ARRA IN 

ENGLISH 

SQUAKIB 

MILB8. 


2 

110 


121 


80 

26,866 

80 

1,068,814 

781,044 

80 

1,472 


1,827,286 


86 

1OJ908 

202,000 

705 

82,900 

47 


2,700 
40,000 


1891. 

POPULA- 
TION. 


20,668 
176,231 


196,889 


41,910 

8,008,466 

261,268 

221,172,052 

66,060,479 

5,868 

666,985 


201,009,868 


140 

260.000 

1,821,650 

874,940 

n8,000 

8,880 


18,100 

1,474,000 


COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS,  ETC. 


West  Africa— Continued ; 

Lagos 

Sierra  Leone 

Totals  for  Africa. 

America : 

Bermudas 

Canada 

Falkland  Islands  and  South  (Georgia. 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

West  Indies : 

Bahamas 

Jamaica  and  Turk*s  Islands 

Barbados 

Leeward  Islands 

Windward  Islands 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Totals  for  America 

Australasia : 

FUl 

New  Guinea 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

Victoria, 

Western  Australia 

Totals  for  Australasia 

In  1896  J»tal  colonies  and  dependencies 

of  Great  Britain 

In  1800,  total  colonies  and  dependencies 

Area  gained  since  18(X) 


7;310,999 


AREA  IN 

1891. 

POPULA- 
Trow 

ENGLISH 
SQUARE 

MILES. 

1,071 

85,0(0 

15,000 

74,900 

804,751 

4,875,520 

20 

15.060 

8,316,647 

4,883,800 

7,600 

1.960 

109,000 

278,280 

7,562 

88,800 

162,200 

206,000 

4,466 

62,000 

4,424 

708,000 

166 

188,000 

701 

127,800 

784 

178,000 

1,868 

261,800 

8,614,388 

6,882,960 

7,740 

120,500 

^'lH2 

850,000 

810,867 

1,207,000 

104,471 

714,200 

668,497 

472,200 

908,600 

860JB0O 

26,215 

166,100 

88,196 

1,174,900 

975,920 

187,900 

8,173,558 

4,793,900 

9,010,008 

807,848,122 

1,790,004 

What  a  magnificent  scheme  England  now  has 
in  hand,  projecting  a  railroad  through  the  whole 
length  of  Africa  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo.  She 
has  already  brought  the  greater  part  of  the 
region  under  hqr  sway.  With  this  extension  of 
English  influence  and  ideas  in  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, how  do  her  prospects  brighten  !  Every 
Anglo-Saxon  must  be  proud  to  belong  to  a  race 
which  is  so  grandly  marching  forward  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  world. 

FRANCE PRIOR  TO  1800. 


DATE   OF 
ACQUISI- 
TION. 


1879 

1687 
1649 
1685 

1626 
1686 
1634 

1685 


COLONIAL 
DEPENDENCIES. 


In  Asia : 
India , 

In  Africa : 

Senegambla , 

Reunion , 

Ste.  Marie 

In  America : 

Guiana,  or  Cayenne 

Martinique 

Guadeloupe    and    depend 

encies 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.. . . 

Total  for  France  in  1800 


AREA   IN 
SQUARB 

KILO- 
METERS.* 


608 

260,000 

1,979 

64 

121,418 
967 

1,869 
235 


8n,066 


POPULA* 
TION. 


«a5 


Is 


*  A  kilometer  is  62  per  cent,  of  a  square  mile. 
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Additional  from  1800  U>  ISSO. 

BiTB  OF 
HON. 

c.^„..^ 

METBRH. 

POPIII.4- 

iQAsls: 

90,000 

113 

'iS 
IS 

iSS 

Qaba'k'and  bold  Coast 

3M» 

Kingdom  of  Cambodia 

j-rsR 

RS 

4.«B8,195 

B80,7M 

FRENCH    POSBESBIONS   I 


In  1898  Prance  has  the  following  colonieB,  de- 
pendencies, and  protectorates. 


ACQUISI- 

COLONIEH.  nc. 

SQUARS 

-=" 

AbU: 

81.000 
4B.U» 

22.060 

mm 

7Ri,UT 
m.760 

A^'r'r, 

Wa8.081 

flKS 
B9 

30,8Se.80O 

America: 

M8B 

Totals  for  Amirica 

18H 

iB,Wll 

7.880 

83 

m 

888.780 

Toamotn    and    Gambier    IhI- 

188T 

WaUU  Archipelago,  etc 

Totals  for  Oceania 

AgKTegated  for  France,  IBBB. 

1.000 

tHO.TU 

^^z 

i,mjea 

It  is  not  a  small  thing  for  France  to  acquire 
ao  much  territory,  when  we  consider  the  frequent 
disturbances  in  her  government,  and  to  bring 
52,000,000  uncivilized  races  under  her  Bway. 

SPAIN  IN  THE  EARLIER  PERIOD  AND  SPAIN  TO-DAY. 

A  complete  history  of  the  Spaoish  colonies 
would  read  like  a  thrilling  romance.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  comprising  only 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  Spain 
started  out  under  the  united  sovereignties  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  expelled  the  Moors, 
against  wfaotn  the  nation  had  unavailingly  strug- 
gled for  eight  hundred  years,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula.  In  the 
very  year  that  the  last  Moorish  city  capitulated, 
and  directly  from  an  interview  with  Isabella, 
under  the  walls  of  Grenada,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus went  forth  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
During  the  next  century  came  the  founding  of 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  while  at  home 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  extended  the  Spanish 
dominion  over  Qermany,  the  Netherlands,  much 
of  Austria,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Italy, 
one  of  the  greatest  empires  of  modem  times. 
With  such  an  immense  background  of  home  sup- 
port, colonies  were  multiplied  rapidly  in  South 
America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  Florida, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  California,  etc. 
Untold  wealth  flowed  from  those  colonies,  but  it 
flowed  only  to  demoralize  Spain,  and  she  grew 
no  richer.  Looking  out  from  the  perspective  of 
our  times,  their  history  furnishes  only  a  pitiable 
vanishing  view.  The  vast  region  which  opened 
to  Spanish  colonies,  which  was  in  a  large  meas- 
ure occupied  by  them,  and  from  which  they  were 
excluded  by  no  competing  force,  comprises  the 
main  portion  of  South  America,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  and  those  parta  of  tiie  United  States 
contiguous  to  Mexico,  amounting  to  nearly  10,- 
000,000  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  the  total 
colonial  area  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time. 
What  is  the  present  exhibit  7 
in  aso. 


UOLOMIW,  VK. 

•go  A  Ml 

TIOB. 

Ininwrioa: 

■"8.-S?g 

p;?l&'l1i.nd«. 

i6,m 

a.i;B,9tt 

tn  Africa: 
Fernando  Po,  Aanaben.Cortaco,  Elobey, 

U7,80a 
BSO 

e,3M,aB5 

lM,a!8 
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In  1898, 


COLONIES,  BTO. 


America : 

Cuba 

Porto  Bioo 

Totals  for  America 

Oceania : 

Philippine  Islands 

Solu  Islands 

Caroline  Islands  and  Palaos 

Mariana  Islands 

Totals  for  Oceania 

A.f rica  * 

Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar 

Ifni  (near  Cape  Nun) 

Fernando  Po,  Annaben,  Corisco,  Elobey, 
and  San  ,luan 

Totals  for  Africa 

Aggregates  in  1806 


SQUARE 
MILES. 


41,666 
8,070 


46,326 


114,826 
060 
600 
420 


116,266 


243,000 
860 


243,877 


405,468 


POPUIiA- 
TION. 


1,681,687 
806,708 


2,438,806 


7,000,000 
76,000 
86,000 
10,172 


7,121,172 


100,000 
6,000 

30,000 


136,000 


0,606,667 


Of  the  above,  under  the  recent  treaty  of  peace 
about  160,601  square  miles  and  9,513,395  peo- 
ple come  under  the  control  of  the  United  States, 
leaving  to  Spain  244,837  square  miles  and  182,- 
172  people  in  her  colonies. 

PORTUGAL — NEARLY  ALL  ACQUIRED  PRIOR  TO  1800. 

In  1880. 


GOLONIBB,  BTG. 


In  Africa. 
In  Asia.... 


Totals. 


SQUABB 

miiSS. 


607,336 
7,160 


704,406 


POPULATION. 


2,484,000 
840,668 


3,388,688 


In  1898. 


Africa : 

Gape  Verde  Islands 

Guinea 

Princes^  and  St.Thoma8  Islands 

Angola 

East  Africa 


Totals  for  Africa.. 


Asia: 

India  (Goa,etc.) 

Danao  Diu 

Indian    Archipelago    (Timor, 

etc.) 

China  (Macao,  etc.) 


Totals  for  Asia 


In  1806,  aggregates. 
In  1880 


Gain  since  1880. 


1,480 

4,440 

360 

484,800 

801,000 


702,060 


1,800 
168 

7,458 


0,020 


801,100 
704,406 


06,606 


114,180 

820,000 

24,660 

4,110,000 

3,120,000 


8,107,790 


404,886 

77,464 

800,000 
78,627 


060,017 


0,148,707 
8,333,688 


6,816,124 


This  is  a  remarkable  increase  for  this  little 
oountry  of  Portugal  in  the  last  eighteen  years — 
namely,  96,605  square  miles  and  5,815,124 
people. 


THE   NETHERLANDS. 
In  1880. 


COIiONiaS,  BTO. 

ENOLTBH 
8QUARB 
MIIiBS. 

POPULATION. 

The  East  Indies 

612,683 

408 

46,060 

26,418,600 
42,460 

The  West  Indies 

Surinam 

00,476 

Totals 

660,126 

26,630,426 

In  1898. 


East  Indies  — Java,  Madura, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celehes, 
etc 

786,400 

40B 

46,060 

84,000,000 

West  Indies — Cura^^ao 

48,744 

Surinam 

63,000 

Totals  in  1808 

782,808 
660,126 

34,201,744 

Totals  in  1880 

25,630,426 

Gain  in  eighteen  years 

128,077 

8,671,318 

With  a  home  base  of  only  12,648  square  miles 
the  Netherlands  have  in  their  colonies  782,803 
square  miles,  a  gain  of  123,677  square  miles  dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  years.  With  less  than 
5,000,000  people  in  her  home  population  she  has 
34,201,744  population  in  her  colonies. 

GERMANY. 

Germany's  colonial  dependencies  have  been 
acquired  since  1880. 

In  1898. 


DATE  OF 
ACQUISI- 
TION. 

COLOmSB,  XTG. 

SQUARE 

MILES 
OF  AREA. 

POPULA- 
TION. 

1884 

1884 

1884-00 

1886-00 

Africa : 

Togoland 

Camerones 

German  Southwest  Africa. . . . 
German  Bast  Africa 

28460 
101,180 
82S,460 
884480 

2,600.006 

8,600,000 

200,000 

4,000,000 

Totals  for  Africa 

In  the  Pacific : 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land 

Bismarck  Aruhipelasro 

188fr^ 
1886 

os»,otao 

70,000 

20,000 

0,000 

160 

10,200,000 

110,000 
188,000 

1886 
1886 

Solomon^s  IsLands. 

Marshall  Islands 

Totals  for  the  Pacific 

In  1806,  aggregates 

80,000 
18,000 

00,150 

400,000 

1,0E»,070 

10,600,000 

RUSSIA. 

In  1880  Russia  had  in  Asia  6,299,397  square 
miles  and  14,697,058  population.  In  1898  she 
has  in  Asia  6,564,778  square  miles  and  23,045,- 
560  population,  an  increase  of  265,381  square 
miles  and  8,348,502  population  in  eighteen  years. 
In  1800  probably  the  Asiatic  area  of  Russia  did 
not  exceed  1,000,000  square  miles.  The  present 
total  population  of  Russia  is  over  130,000,000. 
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DENMARK ^ALL   ACQUIRED   PRIOR    TO    1800. 

In  1880. 


COLONIBS. 

AREA  IN 

ENGLISH 

SQUARB 

MILES. 

POPU- 
LATION. 

I'aroe  Islands 

610 

89,766 

46,740 

118 

11,221 

Iceland 

72,488 

Greenland 

10,000 

West  Indies 

88,768 

Totals  in  1880 

87,124 

127,422 

In  1898. 

Iceland ,,  ^  ,^ . . , , ,, 

89,766 

46,740 

118 

70,987 

Greenland 

10,616 

West  Indies 

82,786 

Totals  in  1898 

86,614 

114,229 

SUMMARY  FOR   1898. 


COUNTRIB8. 

COLONIAL  AREAS. 
SQUARE  MILES. 

COLONIAL 
POPULATION. 

Great  Britain. 

9,010,006 

8,617,827 
406,458 
801,100 
782.806 

1,020,070 
86,614 

6,664,778 

807,848,122 

France 

62,642,960 

Spain 

9,696,667 

Portug'iL 

9,148,707 

The  Netherlands 

84,201,744 

Germany, ..........  t  t  .  ^ 

10,600,000 

Denmark r 

114,229 

Rnssia. 

[       23,046,660 

Totals.. 

22,288,168 

447,296,869 

Here  we  find  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
the  earth  and  33  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  world  under  colonial  and  protectorate  forms 
of  government,  not  inchiding  the  areas  and  home 
populations  of  the  controlling  governments.  If 
we  include  the  home  areas  we  have  the  follow- 
ing exhibit : 


OOUNTRUDB. 

HOME 
AREAS. 
SQUARE 

MILES. 

COLONIAL  * 
AREAS. 
SQUARE 
MILES. 

TOTAL  AREAS. 

Great  Britain... 
France 

120,079 

204,092 

197,670 

86,088 

12,648 

208,880 

16,280 

2,006,616 

9,010,006 

8,617,827 
406,468 
801,100 
788,806 

1,080,WO 
86,614 

6,664,778 

9,180,082 
8,881,419 

Spain 

606,128 

Portuffal 

The  Netherlands 
ftermany . ,.,..,,, 

887,188 

796,461 

1,228,900 

Denmark 

lOi'OOB 

Rnssia 

8,660,894 

Totals 

2,890,^ 

22,288,168 

26,178,416 

The  total  colonial  area  is  7. 7  times  larger  than 
the  total  areas  of  the  home  governments.  In  the 
case  of  Great  Britain  her  colonial  area  is  75 
times  more  than  her  local  home  area.  The  colo- 
nial area  of  fiance  is  nearly  18  times  as  large  as 
her  home  area.  Spain  is  twice  as  large,  Portu- 
gal 22   times  as  large,    Netherlands   65  times 


as  large,  Germany  5  times  as  large,  Denmark 
almost  6  times  as  large,  and  Russia  3  times  as 
large. 

The  aggregate  home  populations  of  these  eight 
governments  is  266,297,781,  or  almost  200,- 
000, 000  less  than  their  colonial  populations  ;  but 
both  combined  (colonial  and  home)  aggregate 
713,594,640  inhabitants,  or  almost  one-half  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  globe,  assuming  the 
total  to  be  1,500,000,000. 

COMPARATIVE    PROGRESS    DURING    FOUR  CENTURIES. 


COUNTRIES. 

TOTAL  AC- 
QUIRED PRIOR 

TO  1800. 
SQUARE  MILES. 

TOTAL.  AC- 
QUIRED FROM 

1800  TO  1880. 

SQUARE  MILES. 

TOTAL  AO- 
.QUI8ITION8 
IN  1898. 
SQUARE  MILES. 

Great  Britain. 

France 

Spain 

1,790,004 

877,050 

1,640,078 

704.486 

660,120 

87,124 

1,000,000 

84S»,787 
680,764 
164,096 
704,486 
669,126 
86,614 

6,209,307 

9,010,008 

8,617,887 

406,468 

Portugal 

Netherlands. . 

Denmark 

Germany 

Russia  (esti- 
mated)  

801,100 

782,806 

86,614 

1,080,070 

6,864,778 

Totals 

6,860,881 

11,819,100 

88,288,163 

Increase,  1800  to  1880 8,826,688  square  miles. 

Increase,  1880  to  1896 8,940,600  square  miles. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  for  all  Christians,  and 
especially  for  statesmen,  to  contemplate,  that  of 
the  52,000,000  square  miles  of  the  whole  world, 
22,288,153  are  held  in  a  colonial  or  protectorate 
form,  and  that  it  has  all  been  acquired  by  Chris- 
tian governments  since  the  year  1500  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  since  1600. 

AS   TO   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  of  three 
classes:  (1)  The  crown  colonies,  which  are  en- 
tirely controlled  by  the  home  government ;  (2) 
those  possessing  representative  institutions,  in 
which  the  crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on 
legislation,  but  the  home  government  has  the 
control  of  public  offices  ;  and  (3)  those  possessing 
responsible  governments,  in  which  the  home 
government  has  no  control  over  any  public  offi- 
cer, though  the  crown  appoints  the  governor  and 
retains  a  veto  on  legislation. 

As  to  France,  some  of  her  colonies,  like  Al- 
geria, have  a  government  and  laws  distinct  from 
other  colonial  possessions,  being  looked  upon  as 
a  part  of  France.  Tunis  is  attached  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs ;  the  other  possessions 
and  protectorates  are  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Colonies.  Algeria,  as  well  as  all  the  colonies 
proper,  are  represented  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  considered  to  form 
politically  a  part  of  France. 

As  to  Germany,  of  colonies  in  the  proper  sense 
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of  the  term  she  has  none  ;  but  she  has  declared 
her  protection  over  various  areas  or  spheres  of 
influence  in  Africa  and  in  the  western  Pacific, 
within  which  a  few  factories  and  trading  ports 
and,  in  some  instances,  plantations  have  been 
established  by  Germans  and  other  Europeans. 

The  colonies  of  the  Netherlands  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  assisted  by  a  council  and 
other  oflScers  nominated  by  the  King.  The 
**  Colonial  States  '*  form  representative  bodies  of 
each  colony.  Four  members  are  chosen  every 
year  by  the  governor  ;  the  others  by  electors,  in 
proportion  of  one  member  in  two  hundred  elect- 
ors. 

The  chief  of  the  dependencies  of  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  Iceland,  has  its  own  constitution  and 
administration,  under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
terms  of  which  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
Althing,  consisting  of  36  members,  30  elected 
by  popular  suffrage  and  6  nominated  by  the 
King.  A  minister  nominated  by  the  King  is  at 
the  head  of  administration,  while  the  highest 
local  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  re- 
sides at  Reikjavik. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  con- 
trolled by  governor- generals  appointed  by  the 
crown,  who  hold  supreme  power.  He  has  a 
council,  which  is  consulted  only  in  regard  to 
important  matters. 

Asiatic  Russia  comprises  five  general  govern- 
ments, Caucasus,  Turkestan,  Stepnoye  (of  the 
Steppes),  Irkutsk,  and  Amur,  with  numerous 
subdivisions.  At  the  head  of  each  government 
is  a  governor -general,  the  representative  of  the 
Emperor,  who,  as  such,  has  the  supreme  con- 
trol and  direction  of  all  affairs,  civil  and  military. 

GROWTH   AND    DUTY    OP   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

A  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  we  felt  that 
our  country  was  about  as  large  as  we  could  man- 
age. In  1843  leading  Senators  in  Congress  said  : 
*  *  We  do  not  want  the  country  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  "We  cannot  do  anything  with  it.  It 
is  too  far  off.  Providence  has  beneficently  walled 
it  away  from  us.  We  can  never  get  over  the 
mountains,  thank  God."  This  is  the  way  they 
talked  when  Jason  Lee  and  Marcus  Whitman 
urged  the  occupancy  of  that  region.  Hon.  Dan- 
iel Webster  came  near  exchanging  our  claims  to 
that  region  for  some  small  fishing  privileges  along 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  But  we  were 
then  on  the  eve  of  a  most  wonderful  expansion 
of  our  territorial  area,  which  many  years  later 
was  further  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Alaska. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  California  and  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado  and  Nevada  and  Texas 
were  outside  of  our  national  domain.  Since  that 
time  these  vast  areas  have  become  ours — a  most 


extraordinary  growth.  Since  the  year  1800  we 
have  obtained  from  Spain,  France,  Mexico,  and 
Russia  2,700,375  square  miles  of  the  total  3,501, - 
000  square  miles  of  the  present  United  States. 
This  great  country  we  have  now  well  in  hand, 
and  have  taken  advance  lessons  in  handling  large 
areas  and  large  complex  populations.  We  were 
never  before  so  completely  solidified  as  at  present. 
Our  aboriginal  population  was  never  before  so 
quiet  and  easily  managed  as  now,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  their  being  civilized  and  admitted  to  citi- 
zenship brightens  every  day.  Our  colored  popu- 
lation^ notwithstanding  some  local  irritations  now 
and  then,  is  more  orderly  and  manageable  than 
some  of  the  white  population  in  the  days  of 
the  Know  Nothing  excitements,  the  Pittsburg 
and  other  riots  thirty  years  ago,  and  some  of  our 
best  military  troops  are  the  negro  regiments. 
They  also  furnish  a  large  number  of  well- trained 
teachers  in  our  schools,  preachers  in  our  churches, 
and  not  a  few  competent  business  men.  All  is 
not  perfect  on  these  lines,  but  we  are  advancing. 

As  the  result  of  the  recent  peace  negotiations 
there  have  been  added  to  the  United  States  the 
Philippines,  with  some  other  contiguous  islands, 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  foUowiog  closely  upon  the 
accession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  have  ^ 
come  to  us  as  colonies  or  as  protectorate  depend- 
encies, like  Cuba.  Here  are  168,221  square 
miles  and  9,668,587  people  (as  nearly  as  I  can 
now  reckon),  raising  our  total  population  to  well- 
nigh  85,000,000. 

We  are  not  ready  to  admit  these  new  outlying 
sections  as  States  of  the  Union,  but  we  may  bor- 
row wisdom  from  the  colonial  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  Under  our  constitutional  provision  for 
organizing  terricorial  governments  these  new  ac- 
quisitions can  be  formed  into  line  under  one  of 
the  three  following  provisions,  and  then  advanced 
from  step  to  fetep  as  the  people  become  prepared  : 

1.  As  colonies  entirely  controlled  and  pro- 
tected by  the  home  government.  This  is  the 
lowest  stage. 

2.  Or,  organized  with  representative  institu- 
tions, in  which  the  home  government  shall  have 
a  veto  on  legislation  and  the  control  of  the  public 
offices. 

3.  Or,  organized  as  responsible  governments, 
in  which  the  home  government  shall  have  no 
control  over  any  public  officer  except  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor,  and  shall  hold  a  veto 
power  on  legislation  under  certain  specified  re- 
strictions. 

These  are  crude,  tentative  suggestions,  but 
some  such  modified  form  of  government  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  hold  and  beneficently 
administer  her  civilizing  influence  among  these 
new  people. 


TRAINING  FOR  PRACTICAL  PHILANTHROPY. 


BY  PHILIP  W.  AYRES. 
(Of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.) 


THE  next  step  in  philanthropy  interests  many 
persons  as  widely  separated  as  the  members 
of  a  woman's  club  and  a  prison  commission.  The 
next  sure  step  which  will  be  generally  approved 
and  adopted  as  a  means  of  improving  the  lot  of 
fellow- mortals  is  not  easily  discovered  nor  easily 
taken. 

At  one  time  before  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  disassociated  efforts  of  churches 
into  union,  non- sectarian  relief  societies  that 
should  cover  the  needs  of  a  whole  city.  Later, 
after  the  war,  it  was  the  founding  of  charity  or- 
ganization societies.  Nearly  every  city  now  has 
both  organizations.  Still  later  the  next  step  in 
philanthropy  was  that  of  establishing  social  set- 
tlements, a  movement  that  is  widespread  and  still 
continues.  Last  of  all  the  next  step  has  been 
the  development  of  municipal  enterprises  for  the 
health  and  recreation  of  the  people,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Detroit  having  taken  the  lead  in  pro- 
viding municipal  parks,  playgrounds  and  baths, 
recreation  piers,  clean  streets,  new  school  build- 
ings, and  cheaper  railroad  fares.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  offer  a  new  suggestion  looking  to 
the  advance  of  social  interests  all  along  the  line 
from  church  relief  to  government  agency. 

Last  summer,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  New  York,  a  summer 
training  school  in  practical  philanthropy  was 
conducted  during  six  weeks.  Workers  having 
practical  experience  and  graduates  from  fourteen 
of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities,  repre- 
senting eleven  States,  came  together  for  six 
weeks  of  study  and  practice.  The  programme 
of  studies,  addresses,  and  visits  to  institutions  is 
summarized  as  follows  : 

Addresses  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Kellog,  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Gordon,  head 
resident  of  East  Side  House.  Visit  to  the  Registration 
Bureau  in  the  United  Charities  Building. 

The  evils  of  investigation  and  relief,  by  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Lowell.  Addresses  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
president  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  general  secretary.  Visits  to  the 
Wayfarer's  Lodge  and  the  Workrooms  for  Unskilled 
Women.  Meeting  with  the  district  agents  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  Addresses  by  Mr.  William  I. 
Nichols,  general  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  and  by  Mr.  A.  W.  McDougall,  secretary  of 
the  Orange  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Meeting  with  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Tolman  and  Mrs.  Fuller- 
ton,  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor.     The  United  Hebrew  Charities,  by  Mr.  Na- 


thaniel S.  Rosenau.  Visit  to  the  Hebrew  Educational 
Alliance  and  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  Schools.  The 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  New  York  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Bainbridge. 

History  of  the  care  of  destitute  children,  by  Mr. 
Homer  Folks.  Visits  to  the  Institution  of  Mercy  and  to 
the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital.  Provision  for  babies 
and  mothers  with  babies,  an  address  by  Miss  M.  V. 
Clark,  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
Visits  to  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  and  the  Foundling 
Asylum.  The  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society,  by  Mr. 
Moore  Dupuy,  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Schools, 
and  Mr.  E.  Trott,  Western  agent.  Visit  to  the  Truant 
School  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Address  by  Mrs. 
Glendower  Evans,  of  Boston,  on  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys.    Visit  to  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory. 

Meeting  at  the  College  Settlement,  95  Rivington 
Street,  with  addresses  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Kingsbury  and 
Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds.  Visits  to  Hartley  House, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Parish  House,  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement  Fresh  Air  Work  at  Atlantic  High* 
lands. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities,  an  address  by 
Hon.  J.  W.  Keller,  president  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities.  Visits  to  the  almshouse  and  hospitals  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  to  the  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  for  foundlings  on  Randall's  Island,  and  to 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Ward's  Island.  Vis- 
its to  Bellevue  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Address  on  dispensaries,  Dr.  S.  F.  Hallock.  Visits  to 
Demilt  Dispensary  and  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Sanita- 
tion in  public  institutions,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  libra- 
rian of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  by  Dr.  Hen- 
ry S.  Chapin,  of  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital.  Visits  to 
the  fire  and  police  stations,  to  vacation  schools,  and  new 
public-school  buildings. 

The  Board  of  State  Charities,  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Heb- 
bard,  secretary,  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
by  Mr.  Homer  Folks:,  secretary.  Address  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  on  the  test  of  curability, 
especially  among  the  insane. 

Help  among  the  Italians,  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 

Address  by  Col.  Greorge  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  the  death- 
rate,  or  the  influence  of  the  municipality  upon  the  lives 
of  tlie  poor.    Visit  to  Health  Department. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Comixany,  by  Dr.  E. 
R.  L.  Gould.  Visits  to  improved  tenements  in  New 
York  and  vicinity. 

The  League  for  Social  Service,  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
president. 

The  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  in  Brooklyn,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  T.  White.  An  address  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnston, 
of  the  Little  Mothers'  Aid  Society. 

Visit  to  Sing  Sing  Prison,  with  an  address  by  Col.  O. 
V.  Sage,  warden.  An  address  by  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  John- 
son, superintendent  of  the  Woman's  Prison,  Sherboum, 
Mass.  Visits  to  the  police  courts,  workhouse,  and 
penitentiary.  Addresses  by  Mr.  David  Willard,  princi- 
pal of  the  Tombs  Prison  School,  Mr.  Kimball,  of  the 
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Blmira  Reformatory,  and  Mr.  Wm.  M.  F.  Round,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Prison  Association. 

The  study  of  statistics,  by  Prof.  Richmond  Mayo- 
Smith,  of  Columbia  University.  An  address  by  Dr. 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, upon  the  difficulties  and  advantages  of  unity 
in  philanthropic  work. 

Each  student  was  required  to  do  practical  work  in  the 
district  offices  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
to  write  two  reports  upon  selected  institutions  or  social 
movements  in  the  city. 

The  experiment  proved  successful  from  several 
points  of  view.  The  addresses  were  practical 
and  stimulating.  Those  already  at  work  found 
new  significance  in  their  undertakings.  Several 
bright,  original  studies  were  written,  and  several 
bright  minds  have  been  placed  in  positions  where 
they  are  likely  to  prove  useful. 

The  suggestion  of  this  article  grows  out  of  the 
work  of  the  training  class  and  is  this  :  May  there 
not  be  established  a  series  of  scholarships  en- 
abling competent  persons  properly  chosen  to 
Btudy  carefully  the  situation  in  leading  American 
cities,  with  the  expectation  of  devoting  himself 
or  herself  to  some  phase  of  the  social  problem, 
either  in  settlement  work  or  prison  reform  or 
charity  organization  or  municipal  administra- 
tion ?  Such  scholarships  continuing  for  one 
year  would  enable  the  persons  holding  to  visit 
two  or  three  cities  in  order  to  do  some  continu- 
ous practical  work  in  each,  each  student  follow- 
ing his  specialty,  but  keeping  in  view  also  the 
broad  currents  of  thought.  The  person  holding 
such  a  scholarship  could  attend  one  or  two  of 
the  national  educational  or  philanthropic  con- 
gresses. All  of  the  studies  would  lead  naturally 
to  some  special,  definite  work  on  completing  the 
year's  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  full-fledged  school  of 
philanthropy  is  needed,  with  its  courses  and 
regular  curriculum.  Doubtless  this  is  true,  and ' 
much  good  could  be  accomplished  through  it. 
Such  a  school  awaits  endowment,  just  as  the 
United  Charities  Building  in  New  York  was  an 
ideal  plan  before  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy  made  it 
a  fact  of  great  value  in  his  city.  For  several 
reasons  it  is  desirable  that  such  a  school  should 
not  be  connected  with  any  university,  but  with 
practical  working  societies. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  this 
plan  of  a  series  of  scholarships  is  different  from 
that  of  a  school  of  philanthropy  and  likely  to 
lead  to  better  results.  The  student  who  expects 
to  understand  the  social  situation  and  to  lend  a 
useful  hand  in  improving  it  must  not  approach  it 
from  the  theoretical  side  alone.  He  must  asso- 
ciate in  work  with  those  who  are  changing  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  if  he  is  to  become  a 
part  of  the  changing  force  himself. 


It  would  probably  yield  good  results  if  students 
who  are  taking  post-graduate  courses  in  univer- 
sities could  take  the  middle  year  in  thus  studying 
the  field  in  different  cities,  returning  each  to  his 
university  for  the  last  year.  Or  persons  already 
at  work  who  long  for  a  wider  social  observation 
would  profit  by  a  year  of  such  study,  and  their 
cities  would  be  profited. 

Why  should  not  good  people  in  our  leading 
cities,  such  as  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco, 
Memphis,  Denver,  and  St.  Paul,  establish  this 
means  of  training  annually  some  student  who  is 
sufficiently  mature  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
studying  methods  of  social  advance  in  other 
cities  ?  The  plan  is  equally  applicable  to  Boston 
or  Philadelphia  or  Buffalo.  Why  should  not 
the  women's  clubs  of  the  country  take  the  lead 
in  securing  scholarships  of  this  kind,  enabling 
gifted  persons  from  their  number  to  make  the 
wider  study,  returning  to  the  local  field  to  share 
the  practical  advantage  ?  One  woman's  club  in 
New  York  State  has  given  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  proposition.  Why  should  not  the 
universities  and  the  settlements  have  such  scholar- 
ships? Ten  thousand  dollars  rightly  invested 
would  yield  approximately  five  hundred  dollars 
annually.  That  a  sum  thus  put  to  the  service  of 
young  men  and  women  to  study  social  conditions 
broadly  would  yield  a  larger  return  than  if  in- 
vested in  buildings  or  equipments  in  one  locality, 
however  needy,  hardly  needs  argument.  The 
plan  offers  a  safe  outlet  for  either  individual  or 
cooperative  endowment. 

The  above  suggestion  of  a  series  of  scholar- 
ships is  offered  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  ap- 
proval of  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York 
consents  to  act  as  trustee  for  any  scholarship 
funds  placed  in  its  care,  and  approves  the  plan. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  to  repeat  its  summer  class,  be- 
ginning about  June  20.  A  limited  number  of 
university  students  and  persons  having  experi- 
ence in  philanthropic  work,  each  bearing  his 
own  expense,  will  be  received. 

There  must  be  trained  workers  in  philanthropy 
as  in  medicine  or  in  education  or  in  art.  It  is  a 
belated  profession  left  too  long  to  the  broken- 
down  members  of  other  professions  and  the 
needy  applicant  placed  over  others.  If  the  world 
is  to  be  made  better  by  the  generosity  of  men,  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  minds  trained 
and  made  practical  by  experience.  In  no  country, 
perhaps,  is  there  greater  flood  of  well -intended 
gifts  for  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  enterprises 
than  in  America ;  nowhere,  therefore,  greater 
need  for  training  of  brain  and  heart.  The 
philanthropy  that  educates  is  far-reaching. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


HOW  WE  MUST  GOVERN  OUR  COLONIES. 

THE  February  Atlantic  opens  with  an  article 
on  **  The  Colonial  Expansion  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Lowell.  Mr.  LoweD  says 
that  the  common  opinion  that  these  recent  annex- 
ations mai'k  a  departure  from  our  traditional 
policy  is  only  partly  correct.  There  is  a  depar- 
ture in  the  sense  that  other  lands  we  have  an- 
nexed have  been  those  that  bordered  upon  the 
territories  already  in  the  United  States.  They 
have,  too,  for  the  most  part  been  unmhabited  or 
very  thinly  peopled.  The  opinion  is  not  true, 
however,  in  the  sense  that  we  have  just  now  en- 
tered for  the  first  time  on  the  path  of  colonization. 
Mr.  Lowell  explains  that  we  have  been  constantly 
colonizing  ever  since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed. 
*  *  The  very  essence  of  a  colony  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  new  land,  to  which  citizens  can  go 
and  carry  with  them  the  protection  of  the  parent 
state  ;  and  this  has  been  eminently  the  case  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States."  But  al 
though  we  have  been  colonizers  for  a  long  time, 
Mr.  Lowell  warns  us  that  the  problems  of  colo- 
nization now  before  us  are  different  and  more 
difficult.  Especially  is  there  a  difference  in  the 
fact  that  these  territories  cannot  be  treated  as 
infant  States,  with  institutions  like  our  own  and 
a  prospective  equality  of  rights. 

A    PERMANENT    ADMINISTRATIVE    SERVICE. 

**  To  thrive  and  add  to  our  own  prosperity,  we 
must  select  only  thoroughly  trained  adminis- 
trators, fit  them  for  their  work  by  long  experi- 
ence, and  retain  them  in  office  irrespective  of 
party.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  create  a 
permanent  and  highly  paid  colonial  administra- 
tive service,  which  shall  offer  an  honorable  and 
attractive  career  for  young  men  of  ability.  It 
must  be  organized  on  the  same  basis  as  the  army 
and  the  navy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
wisest  course  would  be  to  base  it  upon  an  acad- 
emy like  the  schools  at  West  Point  and  Annapo- 
lis. Each  of  these  institutions  has  produced  a 
corps  of  men  admirably  qualified  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do,  and  the  system  has  proved"  per- 
fectly m  harmony  with  our  form  of  government. 
In  fact,  the  rapid  growth  in  America  of  schools 
for  educating  lawyers,  doctors,  and  engineers 
shows  that  experts,  with  a  highly  specialized 
training,  are  quite  as  much  in  demand — and 
hence  quite  as  much  needed — in  a  democracy  as 
anywhere  else." 


TWO    DANGERS   AHEAD. 

*  <  The  task  of  managing  colonies  outside  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States  is  exposed  to 
two  dangers  of  an  opposite  character.  One  is 
that  of  attempting  to  apply  theories  of  govern- 
ment where  they  are  not  applicable  ;  the  other, 
that  of  taking  a  selfish  view  of  the  relation.  We 
must  reject  all  a  priori  political  dogmas  and 
avoid  premature  experiments  in  democracy  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  we  must  not  allow  the  colonies 
to  be  considered  a  mere  market  for  our  goods,  a 
lucrative  opening  for  a  commercial  monopoly,  or 
a  happy  hunting-ground  for  politicians.  The 
success  or  failure  of  our  dependencies  does  not 
affect  them  alone  or  the  Americans  who  trade  oi 
dwell  there.  It  will  react  powerfully  upon  us, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  colonial  expansion 
fills  many  people  with  alarm.  Rome  appointed 
her  provincial  governors  for  short  periods  on  po- 
litical grounds,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
looked  upon  the  office  as  a  means  of  personal 
profit.  The  republic  could  not  stand  the  strain. 
It  fell,  and  the  emperors  rose  upon  its  ruins. 
England  governs  her  colonies  by  means  of  a  per- 
manent coips  of  trained  administrators,  independ- 
ent of  party,  and  they  have  contributed  to  her 
greatness  without  endangering  her  institutions. 
If  home  politics  do  not  interfere  with  the  col- 
onies they  will  not  harm  home  politics.  Our 
destiny  is  in  our  own  hands,  and  our  measure  of 
political  wisdom  and  virtue  will  determine  what 
we  shall  make  of  it. " 


HOW  ENGLAND  GOVERNS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Review  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens  reviews 
the  administration  of  the  British  dependencies 
in  the  *  <  further  East " — the  Straits  Settlements, 
Sarawak,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Hong  Kong. 
As  the  populations  of  these  provinces  have  many 
points  of  similarity  to  the  peoples  about  to  come 
under  American  tutelage  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  England's  example  is  certainly  deserving 
of  study  on  the  part  of  our  legislators  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

THE   COLONIAL   CIVIL   SERVICE. 

The  great  secret  of  Britain's  success  in  these 
as  In  her  other  colonial  governments  lies  in  the 
high  standards  of  the  civil  service  maintained 
throughout  her  dependencies.  Says  Professor 
Stephens  : 
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<  <  Although  the  law  administered  differs  and 
the  systems  of  administration  show  marked  di- 
vergences, the  men  who  govern  the  natives  in 
the  Straits  Settlements,  in  Hong  Kong,  in  Sara- 
wak, and  in  British  North  Borneo  come  from  the 
same  class  and  are  trained  in  the  same  traditions 
and  ideals.  Entrance  to  the  civil  service  of  Hong 
Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlements  is  obtained 
after  a  competitive  examination  open  to  all  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen,  and  in  subjects  intended  to 
attract  candidates  from  the  great  English  schools 
and  the  universities.  The  examination  Is  now 
the  same  as  that  for  the  Indian  covenanted  civil 
service,  and  tlie  young  man  who  wins  an  appoint- 
ment has  won  for  liimself  a  career  in  life.  On 
joining  his  appointment  in  Asia  he  at  once  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $1,500  and  is  set  to  work  to 
learn  the  native  language.  On  passing  in  the 
languages  he  is  attached  to  some  branch  of  the 
service,  and  begins  his  administrative  work  un- 
der the  instruction  of  an  experienced  ofBcial. 
He  is  tried  in  various  places  and  positions  to 
discover  his  aptitudes,  and  if  he  be  intelligent 
and  industrious  he  rises  to  high  and  well-paid 
oflRcial  positions.  At  the  expiration  of  his  allot- 
ted term  of  service  he  retires  with  a  liberal  and 
well-earned  pension. 

THE    PERSONNEL. 

*  *  The  prospect  attracts  men  of  marked  ability. 
Young  Englishmen  of  the  middle  or  professional 
classes  have  more  liking  for  administration  than 
for  business.  Many  of  them  have  had  relatives 
in  various  branches  of  the  Indian  and  colonial 
services  for  many  generations  and  possess  hered- 
itary traditions  of  service  in  the  East.  The 
open-air  life,  the  love  of  sport  and  travel,  a  real 
liking  for  the  details  of  governing  backward  peo- 
ples attract  them  to  enter  the  service  ;  and  once 
in  it  enthusiasm  develops  their  powers.  British 
North  Borneo  and  Sardwak  draw  their  oflBcials 
from  the  same  class,  but  without  competitive 
examination,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  they 
obtain  the  services  of  excellent  men. 

*  *■  The  system  is  not  ideal  in  itself — what  gov- 
ernment of  Asiatics  by  Europeans  is  likely  to 
be? — but  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  British 
system  in  the  further  East,  as  in  India,  is  the 
result  of  long  experience,  and  that  the  oflBcials 
form  a  body  of  highly  trained  administrators 
sprung  from  the  very  flower  of  English  man- 
hood, selected  without  fear  (>r  favor,  promoted 
only  after  proof  of  eflSciency,  and  looking  upon 
their  career  as  the  means  not  only  of  gaining  an 
honorable  livelihood  for  themselves,  but  also  of 
promoting,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  England, 
the  extension  of  Christian  civilization  in  the  fur- 
ther East." 


GENERAL  WOOD:  A  MODEL  ADMINISTRATOR. 

GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT  writes  in  the 
Outlook  about  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  his 
friend  and  former  senior  in  command,  who  is 
now  serving  so  acceptably  as  the  American  mili- 
tary administrator  at  Santiago.  The  governor 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  personal  ele- 
ment in  such  work  as  our  military  governors  are 
called  upon  to  do,  and  this  leads  him  to  dwell 
upon  some  of  General  Wood's  qualifications.  He 
says : 

<*  The  successful  administrator  of  a  tropic  col- 
ony must  ordinarily  be  a  man  of  boundless  energy 
and  endurance  ;  and  there  were  probably  very 
few  men  in  the  army  at  Santiago,  whether  among 
the  officers  or  in  the  ranks,  who  could  match 
General  Wood  in  either  respect.  No  soldier 
could  outwalk  him,  could  live  with  more  indif- 
ference on  hard  and  scanty  fare,  could  endure 
hardship  better,  or  do  better  without  sleep  ;  no 
officer  ever  showed  more  ceaseless  energy  in  pro- 
viding for  his  soldiers,  in  reconnoitering,  in  over- 
seeing personally*  all  the  countless  details  of  life 
in  camp,  in  patroling  the  trenches  at  night,  in 
seeing  by  personal  inspection  that  the  outposts 
were  doing  their  duty,  in  attending  personally  to 
all  the  thousand -and -one  things  to  which  a  com- 
mander should  attend,  and  to  which  only  those 
commanders  of  marked  and  exceptional  mental 
and  bodily  vigor  are  able  to  attend. " 

HOW    WOOD    WON    HIS    SPURS. 

General  Wood  was  a  Cape  Cod  boy,  and  after 
a  course  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  he  began 
practice  in  Boston,  but  his  nature  **  fretted  for 
adventure  "  and  within  a  year  he  joined  the  army 
as  a  contract  surgeon,  beginning  service  under 
General  Miles  in  the  Apache  campaigns  of  the 
early  80s.  These  campaigns  were  exceedingly  ex- 
hausting and  full  of  hardship,  with  long  marches 
through  the  waterless  mountain  regions  of  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  the  northern  districts  of 
old  Mexico.  Here  the  young  contract  doctor 
had  a  chance  to  show  his  mettle. 

<  *  Hardly  any  of  the  whites,  whether  soldiers 
or  frontiersmen,  could  last  with  him  ;  and  the 
friendly  Indian  trailers  themselves  could  not 
wear  him  down.  In  such  campaigns  it  soon 
becomes  essential  to  push  forward  the  one  actually 
fitted  for  command,  whatever  his  accidental  posi- 
tion may  be  ;  and  Wood,  although  only  a  con- 
tract surgeon,  finished  his  career  against  the 
Apaches  by  serving  as  commanding  officer  of 
certain  of  the  detachments  sent  out  to  perform 
peculiarly  arduous  and  dangerous  duty  ;  and  he 
did  his  work  so  wqII  and  showed  such  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  that  he  won  the  most  coveted  of 
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militAry  distinctions,  the  medal  of  honor.  On 
expeditions  of  this  kind,  where  the  work  is  so 
exhausting  as  to  call  for  the  last  ounce  of  reserve 
strength  and  courage  in  the  men,  only  a  very 
peculiar  and  high  type  of  officer  can  succeed. 
Wood,  however,  never  called  upon  his  men  to  do 
anything  that  he  himself  did  not  do.  They  ran 
no  risk  that  he  did  not  run  ;  they  endured  no 
hardship  which  he  did  not  endure  :  intolerable 
fatigue,  intolerable  thirst,  never- satisfied  hunger, 
and  the  strain  of  unending  watchfulness  against 
the  most  cruel  and  dangerous  of  foes — through 
all  this  Wood  led  his  men  until  the  final  hour  of 
signal  success.  When  he  ended  the  campaigns 
be  had  won  the  high  regard  of  his  superior 
officers,  not  merely  for  courage  and  endurance, 
but  for  judgment  and  entire  trustworthiness.*' 

HOW    HE    GOVERNS    SANTIAGO. 

General  Wood's  record  as  commander  of  the 
Rough  Riders  and  at  San  Juan  of  a  brigade  in 
General  Wheeler's  cavalry  division  is  a  familiar 
Btory  now.  When  Santiago  surrendered  he  was 
made  military  governor.  Since  then,  Governor 
Roosevelt  says,  he  has  worked  wonders.  Both 
his  military  and  his  medical  training  have  stood 
him  in  good  stead. 

*  *  I  was  frequently  in  Santiago  after  the  sur- 
render, and  I  never  saw  Wood  when  he  was  not 
engaged  on  some  one  of  his  multitudinous  duties. 
He  was  personally  inspecting  the  hospitals  ;  he 
was  personally  superintending  the  cleaning  of  the 
streets  ,*  he  was  personally  hearing  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  countless  complaints  made  by 
Cubans  against  Spaniards,  Spaniards  against  Cu* 
bans,  and  by  both  against  Americans  ;  he  was 
personally  engaged  in  working  out  a  better  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  or  in  striving  to  secure  the  re- 
turn o£  the  land -tillers  to  the  soil.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  ever  allowed  himself  to  be  swamped  by 
mere  detail ;  he  fs  much  too  good  an  executive 
officer  not  to  delegate  to  others  whatever  can 
safely  be  delegated  ;  but  the  extraordinary  energy 
of  the  man  himself  is  such  that  he  can  in  person 
oversee  and  direct  much  more  than  is  possible 
with  the  ordmary  man. 

**  To  General  Wood  has  fallen  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving order,  of  seeing  that  the  best  Cubans 
begin  to  administer  the  government,  of  protect- 
ing the  lives  and  properties  of  the  Spaniards  from 
the  vengeance  of  their  foes,  and  of  securing  the 
best  hygienic  conditions  possible  in  the  city  ;  ot 
opening  the  schools  and  of  endeavoring  to  re- 
establish agriculture  and  commerce  in  a  ruined 
and  desolate  land. 

<  <  The  sanitary  state  of  the  city  ot  Santiago 
was  frightful  beyond  belief.  The  Cuban  army 
consisted  ot  undisciplined,   unpaid  men  on  the 


verge  of  becoming  mere  bandits.  The  Cuban 
chiefs  were  not  only  jealous  of  one  another,  but, 
very  naturally,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Spaniards 
who  remained  in  the  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  of  property,  not  only  among  the  Span- 
iards, but  even  among  the  Cubans,  greatly  feared 
the  revolutionary  army.  All  conditions  were 
ripe  for  a  period  of  utter  anarchy,  and  under  a 
weak,  a  foolish,  or  a  violent  man  this  anarchy 
would  certainly  have  come." 

That  anarchy  has  not  come  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  energy,  firmness,  moderation,  tact,  and 
wisdom  of  General  Wood,  and  the  importance 
of  all  this,  as  Governor  Roosevelt  says,  is  in  the 
fact  that  what  General  Wood  has  done  in  Santiago 
must  be  done  by  other  American  officials  in  other 
Cuban  towns,  in  Porto  Rico,  in  the  Philippines, 
and  in  Hawaii,  < '  if  our  rule  in  these  islands  is  to 
be  honorable  to  ourselves  and  advantageous  to 
the  natives." 

HAS  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEEN  A  WORLD 

POWER? 

IN  Harper's  for  February  Prof.  Albert  B.  Hart 
contends  that  there  is  no  logic  in  looking 
upon  the  present  prospects  for  expansion  as  a 
revolutionary  advance  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  position  of  a  world  power. 
He  says,  in  fact,  that  we  have  long  been  a  world 
power,  and  that  we  have  mixed  in  world  politics 
whenever  our  interests  •  were  involved  for  many 
years.  There  is,  he  says,  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  a  tradition  that  in  diplomatic  relations  this 
country  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  which  she  is  intellectually  and  commercial- 
ly so  closely  connected.  Historically  there  has 
never  been  such  an  isolation.  From  the  earliest 
colonial  times  the  international  forces  which 
moved  Europe  have  affected  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. Professor  Hart  sketches  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  the  outer  relations  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  show 
the  justice  of  his  view. 

A    TRUE    WORLD    POWER    SINGE    ITS   BIRTH. 

*  <  Reviewing  the  history  of  American  foreign 
relations,  it  seems  clear  that  the  United  States 
has  from  its  birth  been  in  both  hemispheres  a 
true  world  power — in  military  strength,  in  influ- 
ence on  other  nations,  in  a  tendency  to  extend 
its  influence  and  power.  It  is  this  status  which 
has  given  such  success  in  negotiating  treaties  and 
in  settling  disputes.  But  the  Government  has 
regularly  chosen  its  own  occasions  and  its  own 
methods  of  interference.  The  power  of  the 
United  States  has  usually  been  in  reserve,  but 
not  in  isolation  ;  and  whenever  the  interests  of 
the  nation   seemed   sufficiently  afiected,   it  has 
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made  our  place  manifest.  The  method  has  al- 
most always  been  that  of  separate,  independent 
remonstrance.  Though  invited  to  take  part  in 
European  congresses  or  to  join  in  their  action  in 
the  English  negotiations  and  also  in  the  Dutch 
negotiations  of  1782,  in  Spanish  affairs  in  1823, 
in  the  quintuple  treaty  of  1842,  in  the  declaration 
of  Paris  in  1856,  and  in  the  African  congress  of 
1885,  the  Government  has  always  refused.  The 
only  case  of  joint  conference  on  vital  matters  is 
that  of  1889  on  Samoa." 

IT  IS    THE   NATURAL   TENDENCY   OF   OUB   NATION. 

< '  The  disposition  of  the  nation  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  world's  affairs  is  not,  as  many  people 
seem  to  think,  simply  the  work  of  Presidents  or 
consuls  or  Congressmen  ;  it  is  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  a  people  which  has  a  facility  for  forget- 
ting the  early  defeats  and  humiliations  of  its  his- 
tory, and  which  feels  like  proving  its  own  vast 
power.  To  moralize  upon  such  a  tendency  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article.  The  United  States 
has  heretofore  found  little  occasion  to  assert  its 
dignity  as  a  world  power :  our  strength  is  un- 
questioned— and  where,  as  in  the  Samoan  and 
Venezuelan  questions,  the  nation  appeared  to 
have  a  strong  interest,  no  other  power  has  been 
willing  to  stand  in  the  way." 


A  STQDY  OF  AMERICAN  "  IMPERIALISM. 


ft 


PROF.  FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  contributes  to  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  a 
noteworthy  article  on  the  topic  of  the  hour  which 
he  heads  with  the  interrogatory  word,  *  *  Impe- 
rialism ?  " 

Professor  Giddings  begins  his  article  with  an 
expression  of  regret  that  the  intellectual  energies 
of  the  wisest  men  in  the  community  are  often 
wasted  or  misdirected  just  because  these  wise 
men  are  so  intent  upon  their  notion  of  what 
ought  to  be  and  so  blind  at  times  to  what  prob- 
ably will  be,  that  they  give  us  no  real  aid  in 
adapting  ourselves  to  inevitable  conditions.  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  finds  illustrations  of  this  error 
in  our  recent  discussion  of  the  war  with  Spain 
and  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  issues 
growing  out  of  that  war.  Conservative  politi- 
cal thinkers  who  opposed  the  war  are  now, 
almost  without  exception,  vigorously  opposing 
all  territorial  expansion  and  are  especially  ear- 
nest in  their  antagonism  to  the  retention  of  the 
Philippines  by  the  United  States.  Professor 
Giddings  contends  that  this  opposition,  <  <  al- 
though it  springs  from  conscientious  convictions 
and  is  backed  by  arguments  that  deserve  thought- 
ful consideration,  is  probably  as  futile  as  opposition 


to  the  trade-wind  or  the  storm.  There  are  not 
lacking  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  war  with 
Spain  was  as  inevitable  as  any  event  of  nature, 
and  that,  at  this  particular  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  territorial  expansion 
is  as  certain  as  the  advent  of  spring  after  winter. 

<<  If  these  hypotheses  are  sound,  it  follows  that 
our  wise  men  should  discontinue  their  idle  con- 
tention against  cosmic  law  and  should  address 
themselves  to  the  practical  question :  How  can 
the  American  people  best  adapt  themselves  to 
their  new  responsibilities  ?  " 

In  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  war  with 
Spain  was  inevitable  Professor  Giddings  enters 
into  a  brief  discussion  of  the  American  character. 
He  declares  that  the  population  of  70,000,000 
souls  inhabiting  the  United  States  is  at  this  mo- 
ment *  <  the  most  stupendous  reservoir  of  seething 
energy  to  be  found  on  any  continent." 

AMEBIGAN    ENERGY   AND    ENTEBPBISS. 

<  <  Already  it  has  accomplished  marvels  of  ma- 
terial civilization,  of  governmental  organization, 
of  education,  and  even  of  scientific  discovery. 
Let  any  reader  of  Mr.  Wallace's  *  Wonderful 
Century,'  glancing  again  through  its  pages,  ask 
himself  what  proportion  of  the  achievements 
therein  recorded  are  to  be  credited  to  America 
and  Americans,  and  he  will  see  a  revelation  com- 
pared with  which  the  Apocalypse  is  tame.  And 
yet  it  is  practically  certain  that  all  the  things 
that  the  American  has  done  are  but  earnest  of 
the  things  that  he  is  to  do.  If  in  the  coming 
centuries  this  reservoir  of  energy  can  discharge 
itself  in  enterprise,  in  investigation  and  dis- 
covery, it  can  do  more  for  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race  than  imagination  can  now  con- 
ceive. If,  by  any  mistaken  policy,  it  is  denied 
an  outlet,  it  may  discharge  itself  in  anarchistic, 
socialistic,  and  other  destructive  modes  that  are 
likely  to  work  incalculable  mischief. 

<  <  This  volume  of  human  enterprise  is  not  alto- 
gether made  up  of  reasonableness,  far-seeing 
wisdom,  and  stainless  morality.  It  is  as  hetero- 
geneous as  it  is  vast.  The  millions  of  human 
beings  who  have  come  to  our  shores  from  foreign 
lands  are  not  all  assimilated  to  American  stand- 
ards, and  their  new-found  liberty  has  not  alto- 
gether ceased  to  be  license.  In  those  other 
millions  who  are  descended  from  an  earlier 
American  stock  the  primitive  human  passions 
have  not  been  brought  under  absolute  control, 
and  the  love  of  primitive  occupations  that  par- 
take of  danger  has  not  been  eradicated.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  no  population  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  so  largely  descended  from  daring  ad- 
venturers. It  is  not  yet  three  hundred  years 
since  the  colonists  of  our  Eastern  coasts  were 
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performing  their  daily  industrial  tasks  under  the 
shadow  of  ever-threatening  danger  from  savage 
foes.  It  is  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
the  pioneers  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys 
were  making  clearings  in  the  wilderness  (luring 
intervals  of  exterminating  warfare.  It  is  not  yet 
fifty  years  since  the  later  pioneers  of  the  West- 
em  plains  were  crossing  a  pathless  desert  in 
caravans  that  left  a  trail  of  bleaching  bones  to 
mark  a  route  for  those  who  should  follow  them 
to  the  El  Dorado  of  the  West.  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  the  offspring  of  such  men,  in  so  short 
an  interval,  have  lost  those  instincts  that  lead 
men  to  prefer  enterprises  that  call  for  physical 
courage  and  resourcefulness?  It  is  not  true 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  jingoes.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  desire  war  for  the  sake  of  war  or  that 
in  our  sports  we  prefer  methods  that  are  adapted 
to  inflict  injury.  But  it  is  true  that  we  are  a 
nation  endowed  with  exceptional  courage,  that 
we  heartily  despise  physical  cowardice  and  all 
manner  of  weakness.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
restless  under  the  disappearance  of  opportunity 
for  adventure  and  daring  enterprise.  It  is  there- 
fore cortain  that,  more  than  most  nations,  we 
are  liable  to  an  outbreak  of  warlike  spirit  under 
what  we  conceive  to  be  real  provocation  ;  and 
that  no  other  nation  is  so  likely  as  ours  to  turn 
itself  into  great  armies  and  to  fight  with  an  in- 
domitable determination  to  conquer,  when  it  is 
once  convinced  of  the  justice  of  its  cause. 

<  <  The  same  impulses,  directed  into  peaceful 
channels,  have  produced  the  American  commer- 
cial spirit.  The  love  of  risk  and  of  great  re- 
sponsibilities characterizes  our  industrial  and 
commercial  undertakings  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  any  other  country.  The  perfectly  safe  small 
business  does  not  appeal  to  the  native  American 
mind.  This  may  be  unfortunate ;  but  we  are 
not  now  discussing  merits  and  demerits,  but  only 
the  actual  facts  and  forces  that  are  controlling 
our  policy.'' 

No  other  people  in  the  world,  as  Professor 
Giddings  remarks,  has  experimented  on  so  costly 
a  scale  with  new  mechanical  inventions.  No 
other  people  has  taken  such  gigantic  risks  of 
railroad  construction.  Certainly  no  people  has 
surpassed  us  in  the  organization  of  combinations 
and  trusts. 


<<THE   PUBITAN   CONBOISNOE. 


» 


And  yet  these  impulses  are  wonderfully  re- 
strained by  the  American  sense  of  justice  and 
right.  '*  However  much  we  may  despise  the 
timid  man  and  covet  the  opportunities  for  dogged 
endurance  and  personal  heroism  which  war  offers; 
bowever  much  we  may  admire  the  business  man 
who  successfully  achieves  great  combinations  in 


the  market — ^we  do  not  deliberately  or  willingly 
enter  upon  war  or  upon  commercial  speculation 
unless  plausible  excuses  can  be  offered  to  the 
Puritan  conscience.  Perhaps  we  are  aggressive  ; 
but  we  do  not  like  to  be  regarded  as  ruthlessly 
or  indecently  aggressive.  We  produce  every  year 
a  crop  of  speculators  and  promoters  whose  fit 
habitation  is  the  penitentiary,  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  really  abhor  dishonest  conduct  in 
business  ;  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
in  any  other  nation  commercial  credit  restf^  so 
largely  upon  a  secure  foundation  of  persons  in- 
tegrity. 

OUB   INTSBNATIONAL   BBULTI0N8. 

Professor  Giddings  alludes  to  the  Valparaiso 
incident  in  1891,  when  our  seamen  were  attacked 
and  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  was  sent  to  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  also  to  the  feeling 
that  arose  in  this  country  during  the  years  of 
misunderstandings  with  Great  Britain,  culminat- 
ing in  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute.  Still 
we  did  not  go  to  war  on  those  occasions.  The 
war  with  Spain,  however,  in  Professor  Giddings* 
opinion,  <  <  was  neither  accidental  nor  merely  a 
product  of  the  machinations  of  self -loving  politi- 
cians. The  Cuban  situation  gave  the  American 
people  the  first  apparently  decent  excuse  for 
fighting  that  had  been  vouchsafed  them  since  the 
Civil  War.  That  the  sufferings  of  the  Cuban 
population  were  real  was  beyond  reasonable 
doubt.  That  the  government  of  the  island  was 
thoroughly  corrupt  no  one  denied.  That  justice 
had  long  been  little  more  than  a  name  was  cur- 
'rently  believed ;  and  that  years  of  bad  govern- 
ment had  culminated  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
starve  the  reconcentradoa  was  believed  by  prac- 
tically all  those  newspaper- reading  Americans 
who  had  no  exact  knowledge  of  political  condi- 
tions beyond  the  borders  of  their  commonwealth. 
All  those  feelings  of  mingled  sympathy  and 
anger  which  precipitated  the  Civil  war  were 
again  awakened  by  the  sufferings  of  Cuba.  With 
hardly  an  exception  the  religious  press  insisted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  America  to  intervene. 
Thus  there  existed  that  peculiar  combination  of 
the  moral  forces  of  sympathy  and  conviction 
with  the  inherited  love  of  dangerous  enterprise 
which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  must  exist 
before  the  American  people  will  go  to  war,  but 
which  is  practically  certain,  when  it  does  exist, 
to  beget  war. " 

Aside  from  the  economic  advantages  likely  to 
spring  from  our  inevitable  policy  of  territorial 
expansion.  Professor  Giddings  finds  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  much  reason  to  hope  for  improved 
relations  with  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 
<  <  Outlying  possessions  will  compel  us,  as  nothing 
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hitherto  has  done,  to  respect  the  opinions,  the 
manners,  and  the  interests  of  other  nations.  They 
will  continually  involve  us  in  complications  from 
which  we  can  hope  to  emerge  unscathed  only 
by  the  utmost  exercise  of  tact  and  knowledge. 
They  will  enforce  the  steady  improvement  of  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  service." 

At  first  there  will  undoubtedly  be  corruption 
and  scandals  in  our  colonial  governments,  but 
responsibility  is  a  powerful  moralizing  influence. 
It  has  been  so  with  England  ;  why  not  with  us  ? 

England's  example. 

»■*  Therefore,  so  far  from  despairing  of  the  re- 
public if  we  enter  into  more  complicated  and 
more  delicate  relations  to  world  politics,  we  may 
rather  anticipate  that  the  change  will  prove  to  be 
precisely  what  was  needed,  and  that  our  new  re- 
sponsibilities will  operate  more  surely  and  more 
continuously  than  any  other  influence  to  improve 
the  morale  and  the  wisdom  of  American  admin- 
istration. In  this  belief  we  are  supported  by  the 
experience  of  British  colonial  government.  As 
every  student  of  history  knows,  the  age  of  Wal- 
pole  was  marked  by  corruption  greater  and  ap- 
parently more  irremediable  than  any  which  we 
have  yet  known  in  American  political  life.  Who 
could  have  predicted  that  after  a  century  of  con- 
tinuous territorial  expansion,  with  a  correspond- 
ingly rapid  multiplication  of  official  positions,  the 
administrative  side  of  British  government,  in- 
stead of  becoming  hopelessly  incapable  under  the 
increasing  strain,  would  have  become  the  purest 
and  most  nearly  perfect  mechanism  thus  far 
known  in  political  history  ?  Have  we,  then,  any 
right  to  despair  of  our  own  experiment,  under  a 
similar  broadening  of  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities ?  If  we  have,  our  estimate  of  Ameri- 
can character  must  be  a  sorry  one.  Great  Brit- 
ain successfully  administers  the  governmental 
affairs  and  protects  the  economic  interests  of  pop- 
ulations numbering  38 1 ,  037, 874  souls,  occupying 
a  territory  of  11,335,806  square  miles.  The  isl- 
ands that  have  recently  been  annexed  and  those 
that  may  soon  be  annexed  to  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  are  167,753  square  miles  in  extent 
and  are  inhabited  by  about  10,000,000  people.  If 
the  republican  form  of  government  is  to  be  un- 
dermined and  destroyed  in  a  nation  of  70,000,000 
of  the  most  resourceful,  energetic,  and,  all  in  all, 
conscientious  human  beings  that  have  yet  lived 
upon  this  planet,  under  the  strain  of  devising  and 
administering  a  workable  territorial  government 
for  outlying  island  possessions  of  such  modest 
dimensions  as  these,  it  would  appear  that  our  es- 
timate of  the  excellence  and  stability  of  republi- 
can institutions  must  have  beeen  a  grotesque 
exaggeration." 


Andrew  Carneflrle*e  Views. 

In  the  North  American  Review  tor  January 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  writes  on  *<  Americanism 
Versus  Imperialism,"  considering  especially  the 
dangers  of  war  to  which  the  United  States  will 
be  exposed  through  the  possession  of  interests  in 
the  far  East.  **  It  is  chiefly  this  far  Eastern 
question,"  says  Mr.  Carnegie,  *«  which  keeps 
every  ship-yard,  gun-yard,  and  armor-yard  m 
the  world  busy  night  and  day,  Sunday  and  Satur- 
day, forging  engines  of  destruction.  It  is  in 
that  region  the  thunderbolt  is  expected  ;  it  is 
there  the  storm  is  to  burst." 

Mr.  Carnegie  proceeds  to  outline  the  situation 
as  he  sees  it  at  the  present  time  : 

*  *  It  is  only  four  years  since  Japan  defeated 
China  and  had  ceded  to  it  a  portion  of  Chinese 
territory,  the  fruits  of  victory.  Then  appeared 
upon  the  scene  a  combination  of  France,  Bussia, 
and  Germany,  which  drove  Japan  out  of  China. 
Russia  took  part  of  the  spoils  for  herself  and 
Germany  later  took  territory  near  by.  Japan 
got  nothing.  Britain,  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
stood  by  neutral.  Had  she  decided  to  defend 
Japan,  the  greatest  war  ever  known  would  have 
been  the  probable  result ;  the  thunderbolt  would 
have  fallen.  Were  the  question  to  be  decided 
to-day,  it  is  now  considered  probable  that  Britain 
would  support  Japan. 

<*  Germany  obtained  a  concession  in  China, 
and  Britain  promptly  appeared,  demanding  that 
Germany  should  maintain  the  *  open  door '  in  all 
her  Chinese  territory ;  the  same  demand  was 
made  on  Russia.  Both  perforce  consented.  The 
far  East  is  a  mine  of  dynamite,  always  liable  to 
explode. 

OUR    RELATIVE   NATIONAL    STRENGTH. 

<<Into  this  magazine  the  United  States  pro- 
poses to  enter  and  take  a  hand  in  the  coming 
contest.  It  is  obvious  that  what  was  done  with 
Japan  in  regard  to  Chinese  territory  may  be  done 
with  the  United  States  in  regard  to  her  territory, 
the  Philippines,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that 
the  dictator  is  overwhelmingly  strong  and  the 
victim  helplessly  weak. 

**  The  relative  strength  of  the  powers  contend- 
ing fcr  empire  in  the  far  East  is  as  follows  : 
Great  Britain  has  80  first-class  ships  of  war,  581 
ships  in  all ;  France  has  50  first-class  warships 
and  a  total  of  403  ;  Russia  has  40  first-class 
warships,  286  in  all ;  Germany  has  28  first- 
class  warships,  a  total  of  216.  Japan  will  soon 
rank  with  Germany  and  be  stronger  there  be- 
cause close  to  the  scene  of  action. 

<  *  The  United  States  proposes  to  enter  into  the 
zone  of  danger  with  18  first-class  and  a  total 
of  8 1  ships.     These  would  hardly  count  as  half 
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that  nuinber,  however,  owing  to  her  greater  dis- 
tance from'  the  battle-ground.  Russia  is  8,000 
miles,  the  other  Europeans  about  9,000  miles 
from  It.  The  United  States  is  from  15,000  to 
17,000  miles  distant  via  the  Cape  and  via  the 
Straits;  the  route  via  Europe  is  about  12,000 
miles,  but  that  would  be  impracticable  during 
war-time,  as  the  American  ships  going  via 
Europe  would  pass  right  into  the  trap  of  their 
European  enemies." 

Considering,  further,  the  enormous  army  es- 
tablishments of  Germany,  France,  and  Russia, 
Mr.  Carnegie  concludes  that  the  United  States 
'*  cannot  stand  alone.'*  We  must  look  to  Great 
Britain  for  backing.  Our  position  in  the  East, 
in  Mr.  Carnegie's  opinion,  depends  altogether  on 
Great  Britain's  continued  support  or  alliance. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  TAKE  TO  BECOME   *  *  IMPERIAL  "  ? 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Carnegie  believes  that  we 
can  grow  great  among  the  powers,  in  time  : 

*  *  The  writer  is  not  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  republic  cannot  make  herself  strong  enough 
to  walk  alone,  and  to  hold  her  own,  and  to  be  an 
imperial  power  of  herself,  and  by  herself,  and 
not  the  weak  proUgS  of  a  real  imperial  power. 
But  in  order  to  make  herself  an  imperial  power 
she  must  do  as  imperial  powers  do — she  must 
create  a  navy  equal  to  the  navy  of  any  other 
power.  She  must  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  regular  troops  to  cooperate  with  the  navy." 

If  we  should  try,  for  instance,  to  build  up  a 
navy  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  take 
more  than  twenty  years,  building  twenty  war- 
ships a  year,  whereas  hitherto  our  navy  has 
added  only  six  in  a  year.  That  we  can  build 
these  ships  and  man  them,  Mr.  Carnegie  does 
not  question. 

<  *  If  ever  the  republic  falls  from  her  industrial 
ideals  and  descends  to  the  level  of  the  war  ideals 
of  Europe  she  will  be  supreme.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  that.  The  man  whom  this  stimulating  climate 
produces  is  the  wiriest,  quickest,  most  versatile 
of  all  men,  and  the  power  of  organization  exists 
in  the  American  in  greater  perfection  than  in 
any  other.  But  what  I  submit  is  that  at  present 
the  republic  is  an  industrial  hive,  without  an 
adequate  navy  and  without  soldiers  ;  that  she 
therefore  must  have  a  protector  ;  and  that  if  she 
is  to  figure  in  the  East  she  cannot  be  in  any  sense 
an  imperial  power  at  all.  Imperialism  implies 
naval  and  military  force  behind  ;  moral  force, 
education,  civilization  are  not  the  backbone  of 
imperialism  ;  these  are  the  moral  forces  which 
make  for  the  higher  civilization,  for  Araerican- 
ism — the  foundation  for  imperialism  is  brutal 
physical  strength,  fighting  men  with  material 
forces,  warships  and  artillery." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

As  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  Philip- 
pines, Mr.  Carnegie  holds  that  the  Filipinos 
should  be  treated  precisely  as  we  have  promised 
to  treat  the  Cubans.  That  is  to  say,  we  should 
give  them  self-government.  Mr.  Carnegie  does 
not  believe  that  the  Filipinos  have  yet  been 
proven  to  be  unfit  to  govern  themselves.  He 
says  : 

*  <  The  Filipinos  are  by  no  means  in  the  lowest 
scale — far  from  it — nor  are  they  much  lower 
than  the  Cubans.  If  left  to  themselves  they 
will  make  mistakes,  but  what  nation  does  not  ? 
Riot  and  bloodshed  may  break  out — in  which 
nation  are  these  absent  ?  Certainly  not  in  our 
own  ;  but  the  inevitable  result  will  be  a  govern- 
ment better  suited  to  the  people  than  any  that 
our  soldiers  and  their  oflBcers  could  ever  give." 


JAPAN  AS  A  POWER  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

IN  the  Arena  Mr.  C.  Pfoundes,  of  Kobe,  Japan, 
writes  on  Japan's  prospects  as  one  of  the 
Pacific  powers.  He  shows  how  Japanese  as- 
pirations for  expansion  are  being  thwarted  by 
Russia's  monopoly  of  northeastern  Asia  and  her 
designs  on  Corea,  by  the  acquirement  of  pre- 
emptive rights  to  the  south  by  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  and  by  America's  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  while  Japan's  chances  in  the  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

'  *  The  shadow  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North 
haunts  the  Japanese,  and  they  feel  their  isola- 
tion. Proposals  for  alliance  with  one  of  the 
great  powers  have  been  advocated  ;  with  Eng- 
land by  preference  as  against  Russia ;  and  if 
the  United  States  could  be  included,  so  much 
the  better.  The  Japanese  have  entered  into 
competition  with  the  great  powers  in  bidding 
for  the  mentorship  of  the  Chinese,  and  an  im- 
perial prince,  who  is  also  president  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  has  publicly  expressed  an  opinion  that 
has  been  very  popular,  that  *  an  alliance  with  the 
Chinese,  to  resist  the  aggression  of  the  Occidental 
races,  is  the  only  hope  of  the  Asiatics. ' 

japan's    weakness   and    STRENGTH. 

'  *  Expansion  being  checked  in  every  direction 
and  emigration  being  considered  inadequate  as  a 
relief  to  future  congestion  of  population,  the 
Japanese  are  now  face  to  face  with  many  se- 
rious problems.  The  resources  of  the  country 
are  being  severely  taxed  at  present,  and  the 
potentialities  of  the  future,  though  undoubtedly 
great,  are  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of 
cheap  capital.  How  long  the  present  pace  can 
be  maintained  depends  upon  the  willingness  of 
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the  people  to  be  taxed  and  to  consent  to  measures 
that  will  attract  foreign  capital  at  low  rates  of 
interest.  As  an  industrial  and  commercial  peo- 
ple the  Japanese  have  shown  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  much  ability  ;  but  in  competition  with 
the  Occident  there  are  some  vital  points  regard- 
ing which  experience  will  have  to  be  gained  at 
no  little  cost,  judging  from  the  past. 

<<The  possession  of  a  powerful  fleet,  a  large 
army,  and  numerous  transports  by  a  nation  in 
which  the  military  spirit  is  predominant  and  in 
wh£h  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  attachment  to  the 
land  and  its  traditions  form  a  strong  bond  of 
union,  places  triumphant  Japan  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  peoples  of  Asia.  In  the  far  East  the 
Japanese  have  assumed  the  leadership.  They 
now  consider  that  they  are  entitled  to  claim  a 
hearing  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  on  an 
equality  with  the  powers  of  the  Occident,  and 
they  demand  that  they  shall  be  consulted  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  extreme  Orient." 

The  writer  concludes  that  Japan  has  become  a 
factor  that  must  henceforth  be  recognized  as  a 
powerful  though  not  necessarily  controlling  influ- 
ence in  the-  future  of  the  Pacific. 


THE  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  recent  remarkable  increase  in  our  export 
trade  has  attracted  no  little  attention 
abroad,  especially  in  Great  Britain.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  matter  to  Englishmen  is  well 
brought  out  in  an  article  by  Mark  Warren  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  January.  This  writer 
says  : 

* '  The  chimera  <  made  in  Germany '  appears  as 
though  it  were  about  to  yield  to  the  new  bogy 
<made  in  the  United  States  of  America,'  and 
the  outcry  against  German  competition  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  lugubrious  denunciation  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  United  States.  Hitherto,  to  the 
average  Englishman,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
had  but  one  serious  commercial  adversary,  and 
arguments  based  upon  Germany's  growing  trade 
have  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  every  self-respecting  political  agitator. 
Doubtless  the  statement  recently  issued  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  will  mate- 
rially alter  all  this,  and  will  furnish  a  prolific 
source  of  more  or  less  influential  and  important 
■  inferences. 

'  *  To  tlie  average  individual  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
has,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  modern 
trading  nations,  been  surpassed  in  the  same  year 
by  the  value  of  those  of  another  country  will 
come  as  a  bolt  from  the  azure,  and  will,  conse- 
quently,   form   the    nucleus   of    a   considerable 


amount  of  misapprehension  and  exaggeration. 
It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  most  rudimental  teachings  of  political  econ- 
omy, and  still  has  a  hazy  notion  that  the  success 
of  one  nation  is  necessarily  to  the  disadvantage 
or  loss  of  the  others,  and  that  the  criterion  of  a 
nation's  progress  is  the  expansion  of  its  foreign 
trade." 

Britain's  one  great  rival. 

It  is  made  clear  in  Mr.  Warren's  article  that 
Englishmen  are  beginning  to  look  askance  at 
America's  commerciid  activities : 

<  <  It  has  long  been  apparent  to  those  who  look 
beneath  the  surface  that  it  is  the  United  States 
which  will  prove  to  be  England's  most  formida- 
ble commercial  rival,  and  not  Germany.  Under 
existing  conditions,  when  the  preeminence  of 
trade  passes  away,  in  the  natural  course  of  affairs, 
from  England,  it  will  be  apprehended  by  the 
United  States.  The  publication  of  the  figures 
for  the  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  during  the  last  fiscal  year  will  bring  this 
home  to  the  people,  and  will  arouse  slow-moving 
public  opinion  by  showing  the  very  real  and  true 
facts  of  this  rivalry.  Even  the  most  cursory  ex- 
amination will  effectually  demonstrate  the  absurd- 
ity and  irrationality  of  viewing  Germany  as  our 
great  rival.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  contemplative  individual  that  it  is  from 
the  United  States  that  earnest  and  effective  com- 
petition will  come. 

<  *  A  very  brief  investigation  will  show  that  the 
United  States  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other 
foreign  country  in  the  possession  of  those  essen- 
tial qualities,  active  and  potential,  necessary  to 
constitute  a  great  trading  nation.  This  superior- 
ity is  manifested  in  all  the  regions  of  modern  life. 
There  is  no  surer  method  of  gauging  the  relative 
advancement,  moral  and  intellectual,  physical 
and  material,  of  a  nation  than  by  means  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  its  literature.  If  the  United 
States  and  Germany  be  thus  compared  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  former 
country  is  eminently  to  the  fore.  Again,  the 
very  difference  of  laws,  customs,  race,  and  en- 
vironment tends  to  make  the  gulf  wider  and  to 
place  the  United  States  in  a  vastly  superior  posi- 
tion. Every  consideration  of  social  and  indus- 
trial surroundings  and  conditions  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  United  States,  and  not  Ger- 
many, with  which  we  shall  have  to  reckon  as  the 
holders  of  the  world's  commercial  supremacy." 

A   MANUFACTTJRINO    NATION. 

The  part  of  our   Government's    preliminary 
statement  which  impresses  Mr.  Warren  as  most 
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important  and  significant  is  that  dealing  with 
the  exports  of  manufactured  articles. 

<  *  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  goods  exported  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  articles  imported.     The  ex- 
portation of  these  goods  has  fluctuated,  but  the 
/alue  has  shown  a  steady  growth.     In  the  lus- 
trum 1887-91  they  amounted  to  an  average  rate 
of  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  special 
exports;    in    1892    they  shrank   to    15.6,  from 
which  period  they  have  shown  an  increased  pro- 
portion ;  thus  in  1896  the  proportion  was  26.5 
per  cent. ,  and  .the  value  fell  short  of  the  cor- 
responding imports  by  $104,759,734.     This  lat- 
ter  deficiency  was   reduced   to  $27,362,217   in 
1897  and  was  transformed  into  a  surplus  in  1898. 
Of  course  the  chief  articles  exported  are  those 
classed  as  products  of  agriculture.     In  the  lus- 
trum 1887-91  they  amounted  to  73 J  per  cent,  of 
the    exports;    in    1896  the  proportion  had   de- 
creased to  66  per  cent.     The  imports  of  manu- 
factured articles  during  1898  show  a  remarkable 
decrease  when  compared  with   previous   years, 
while  the  exports  show  an  equally  remarkable  in- 
crease.    In  his  annual  report  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  states  that  the  satisfactory  condition 
of  the  United  States'  foreign  trade  extended  to 
its  commerce  with  practically  every  nation.     The 
sales  to  Europe  alone  increased   $164,420,601, 
while   the  purchases   from   that  section  of  the 
globe  decreased   $124,258,514;   this  falling  oS. 
was  almost  entirely  in  manufactures  and  articles 
of  food." 

Mr.  Warren  notes  the  increase  in  the  output 
of  pig  iron,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  pre- 
vailing, the  significant  thing  being  that  the 
production  is  progressive,  while  the  imports  are 
rapidly  declining  and  the  number  of  blast-fur- 
naces increasing.  He  notes  also  <<  a  prodigious 
increase  "  in  the  exportation  of  such  manufac- 
tured articles  as  steel  rods,  rails,  wire  and  nails, 
bicycles,  and  locomotives.  Tte  figures  prove  that 
American  manufacturers  *  *  are  not  only  supplying 
their  home  markets,  but  are  actually  competing 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  products 
of  free  trade.** 

The  statistics  to  which  Mr.  Warren  had  access 
in  preparing  his  article  are  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1898.  The  case  is  made  still 
stronger  for  the  United  States  by  the  Treasury 
statement  of  exports  covering  the  last  six  months 
of  1898,  published  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

PROTECTION   AND    FREE   TRADE. 

On  the  question  of  a  protective  tariff  Mr. 
Warren  says  : 

<<  England  will  have  little  to  fear  from  the 
competition  of  the  United  States  until  that  coun- 


try considerably  modifies    its    high  protective 
duties.     There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
protection  has  done  much  to  foster  its  trade.     It 
has  brought  new  industries  into  the  country  and 
is  still  doing  so,  but  there  are  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  the  time  has  come  for  an  alteration  in 
the  mercantile  policy.     Few  people  thought,  at 
the  time  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  his  conversion 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  that  fifty  years 
after  England  would  practically  be  the  only  coun- 
try following  its  principles.     It  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  is.     A  policy  of  protection  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  new  or  partially  developed   countries 
which  possess  plenty  of  food  and  little  effective 
labor.    Such  countries  could  not  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  a  country  like  England,  which  could 
swamp  its  markets  with  cheap  goods  produced 
under  the  most  approved  economical  methods. 
On  the   other  hand,  when  a  country  produces 
more  manufactured  goods  than  it  can  consume, 
and  when  it  is  dependent  on  other  countries  for 
a  large  proportion  of  its  food,  then  free  trade,  or 
a  modification  thereof,  is  undoubtedly  the  better 
policy.     The  United  States  is  approaching  the 
first  of  these  conditions,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  of  the  productions  of  protected  indus- 
try cannot  successfully  compete  with  the  produc- 
tions of  free  trade.'* 


NEXT  LINK  IN  THE  CAPE-TO-GAIRO<^CHAIN. 

MR.  LIONEL  DECLE  draws  an  inviting 
picture  in  the  Fortnightly  of  the  prospects 
before  the  Tanganyika  Railway.  He  is  quite 
willing  to  let  Germany  have  Zanzibar,  provided 
that  this  railroad  is  built  without  delay.  So  far 
the  Germans  have  done  little  or  nothing  with 
their  400,000  square  miles  in  East  Africa.  Their 
land,  except  by  sea  and  lake  side,  is  poor  and 
without  minerids.     Mr.  Decle  asks  : 

<  <  If  such  is  the  case,  what  will  be  the  use  of  a 
line  from  Bulawayo  to  Lake  Tanganyika  ?  Here 
the  conditions  are  vastly  different.  To  begin 
with,  the  proposed  line  will  cross  regions  rich  in 
ooals,  rich  in  minerals,  admirably  adapted  to 
agriculture,  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  ;  it  will  cross  the  Zambesi, 
that  magnificent  waterway  which  will  bring  to 
the  railroad  goods  and  produce  from  the  west, 
which  cannot  now  be  forwarded  to  the  coast  on 
account  of  the  heavy  cost  of  porterage  over  the 
150  miles  which  separate  the  upper  from  the 
lower  Zambesi,  whose  navigation  is  interrupted 
by  the  Kebra  Becca  rapids.  The  Tanganyika 
Railway  will,  as  I  will  show,  open  new  markets 
and  carry  to  the  south  scores  of  thousands  of 
those  magnificent  Wanyamwezi  laborers  I  de- 
scribed just  now — men  wno  will  be  delighted  to 
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come  and  work  for  wages  they  never  dreamed  of  ; 
men  whose  labor  is  urgently  needed  in  the  south, 
and  who  will  return  to  their  country  loaded  with 
British  goods  purchased  with  their  earnings,  and 
whose  advent  will  solve  that  great  problem  of 
finding  reliable  native  labor  for  South  Africa/' 

*<  MOUNTAINS   OF    SPLID    IRON." 

With  this  objective  before  him,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  unfold  the  scheme  : 

'<Mr.  Rhodes  proposes  to  extend,  first,  the 
Bulawayo  line  in  a  northeastern  direction  as  far 
as  Gwelo  (100  miles  from  Bulawayo  and  160 
miles  from  Fort  Salisbury).  Thence  it  would 
take  a  bend  and  run  almost  due  north  along  the 
valley  of  the  Sanyati  River  as  far  as  the  Kariba 
gorge  of  the  Zambesi  (about  250  miles).  Cross- 
ing the  Zambesi  over  the  gorge  the  railroad 
would  then  run  as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika  (about 
600  miles)  through  the  country  lying  between 
Lake  Bangweolo  and  Lake  Nyasa.  The  total 
length  of  the  proposed  extension  would  there- 
fore be  about  900  miles." 

Mr.  Decle  confidently  anticipates  that  *  *  north- 
em  Rhodesia  and  British  Central  Africa  will, 
with  cheap  transport,  soon  be  able  to  compete 
with  Sumatra,  Manila,  and  India  as  tobacco- 
producing  centers."  Moreover,  **  almost  every 
square  mile  of  land  north  and  south  of  the  Zam- 
besi contains  iron  ore,  and  in  some  places  regular 
mountains  of  solid  iron  are  to  be  found." 

CHEAP   AT   TEN    MILLION    DOLLARS. 

That  the  line  will  pay,  the  writer  argues  by 
comparing  the  present  and  prospective  cost  of 
transportation.  Now  goods  going  from  Chindi 
by  Nyasa  cost  for  overland  transit  $225  per  ton. 
Then  by  rail  from  Cape  Town  $75  per  ton.  Now 
third-class  passengers  from  London  by  the  Chindi- 
Nyasa  route  must  pay  $350  per  head  and  spend 
sixty  days  on  the  entire  journey.  From  London 
and  by  the  new  railroad  from  Cape  Town  the 
cost  would  be  little  over  $100  and  the  time 
twenty -four  days. 

»*  The  success  which  has  crowned  the  Bechu- 
^naland  Railway  will  follow  the  Tanganyika  ex- 
tension. It  is  calculated  that  £2,000,000  will 
be  required  to  build  the  line,  and  if,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  British  (3rovernment  gives  its 
guarantee,  which  will  be  secured  in  such  a  way 
that  the  taxpayer  can  never  possibly  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  single  penny  toward  it,  the  money 
will  easily  be  found  at  3^  per  cent. ,  which  will 
only  mean  £75,000  per  annum.  As  I  have 
already  shown,  the  building  of  this  line  is  still 
more  necessary  to  consolidate  Great  Britain's 
African  empire  than  ever  was  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way. Last,  but  not  least,  the  Tanganyika  line 
will  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic  in  slaves." 


THE  CUBANS  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

IN  the  Puritan  for  February  there  is  a  sketch 
of  conditions  in  Cuba  to-day,  by  Miss  Mary 
C.  Francis,  entitled  **The  Aftermath  of  War." 
Miss  Francis  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  American  woman  who  ever  entered  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  patriot  districts  of  the  island,  to 
the  very  headquarters  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment.    She  was  a  guest  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment during  a  six  weeks'  tour,   and  during 
last  August  and  September  rode  over  three  hun- 
dred miles  on  horseback  m  the  mterior  of  the 
island.     Her  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
native  population  is  eloquent  of  the  terrible  suf- 
ferings the  women  and  children  were  enduring. 
Miss  Francis  stayed  for  a  time  at  one  of  the 
hohtos,  or  huts,  made  by  an  exiled  reconceutrado 
family,  and  had  especially  good  opportunities  of 
observing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Cuban 
country  people. 

HOW   COOKIXO    IS   DOKE. 

<  *  Cooking  in  Cuba  is  done  on  a  primitive  ba- 
sis. A  box  of  earth  about  8  feet  long,  3  feet 
wide,  and  6  inches  in  depth,  supported  on  a  half 
dozen  posts,  serves  the  purpose  of  a  stove.  At 
intervals  on  this  foundation  fires  are  built,  over 
which  iron  kettles  are  set  resting  on  old  bricks, 
stones,  or  pieces  of  scrap  iron.  There  are  no 
chimneys,  and  with  the  sudden  shifting  of  the 
wind  clouds  of  smoke  come  puffing  into  your 
face  at  unexpected  moments.  If  the  house  has 
an  attic,  a  pole  into  which  notches  have  been  cut 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  stairway.  Nails  in  these 
houses  are  unknown  ;  the  entire  structure  is  held 
together  with  vines  or  strips  of  majagua  bark. 
From  this  bark,  by  the  way,  a  Cuban,  without 
tools  of  any  kind,  will  in  fifteen  minutes  make  a 
good  sixty -foot  rope  for  a  tether." 

THE    FURNITURE    OF    A    BOHIO. 

**  The  furniture  of  these  war  homes  is  primi- 
tive. The  beds  are  of  stout  canvas  stretched 
tightly  over  a  wooden  framework.  There  is  no 
mattress,  and  the  climate  is  such  that  with  a 
sheet,  blanket,  and  pillow  one  can  be  remarka- 
bly comfortable  for  the  night.  For  myself  I 
slept  but  rarely  in  these  beds,  as  I  found  my 
hammock  more  convenient.  Aside  from  the 
beds,  wooden  stools  with  straps  of  rawhide  for 
the  seat,  a  few  wooden  chairs,  some  shelves  and 
boxes  completed  the  outfit.  One  must  not  for- 
get in  this  category  the  regulation  Cuban  hric-d- 
braCy  consisting  of  little  naked  children,  dogs, 
chickens,  and  in  some  instances  goats  and  pigs, 
running  freely  about  the  house.  The  piece  de 
resistance  of  said  h'ic-dhrac  was  the  great  slabs 
of  freshly  slaughtered  beef  or  pork  carried  by 
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the  men  of  the  household  into  la  cocina  and  hung 
in  full  view,  swinging  its  red-and-white  length 
before  the  family  and  guests  as  though  demon- 
strating the  successful  and  artistic  triumph  of 
the  useful  and  ornamental.  As  an  <  article  of 
bigotry  and  virtue '  this  newly  killed  beef  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  most  of  its  cult — it  can 
be  eaten/* 

A    PLENTIFUL    LACK   OP    FOOD. 

<  *  All  through  my  tour  I  found  men,  women, 
and  children  hungry  and  naked.  Little  children 
with  swollen  bodies  begged  for  food  along  the 
roadside  ;  women  with  sodden  faces  and  rags 
that  barely  covered  their  skeleton -like  frames 
went  in  little  processions  about  the  country  look- 
ing for  fruit.  It  was  when  I  met  one  of  these 
hopeless  processions  one  day  that  I  talked  with  a 
man  who  told  me  that  he  had  recently  eaten 
nothing  for  days  but  corojo^  a  small  nut  that  falls 
from  the  corojo  palm,  a  tough,  miniature  cocoa, 
nut  about  the  size  of  a  school-boy's  marble.  This 
nut  was  eaten  by  the  pigs  before  the  war,  but 
within  the  past  three  years  it  has  been  food  for 
many  who  would  otherwise  have  starved.  The 
country  people  have  been  eating  and  are  eating 
to-day  horse,  mule,  juiia,  a  small  animal  that  is 
a  cross  between  a  rat  and  a  woodchuck,  alligator, 
majay  a  small  snake  of  the  boa- constrictor  class, 
iguana,  a  large  lizard,  and  curugay,  an  air  plant, 
the  base  near  the  root  being  somewhat  like  a 
coarse  cabbage. 

*<I  found  men  in  the  woods  stewing  the 
intestines  of  beeves  for  nours  in  an  effort  to 
make  them  palatable.  But  the  strangest  and 
most  incredible  dish  I  discovered  was  that  of  a 
slice  of  dried  rawhide,  the  hair  singed  oft, 
sprinkled  with  water  and  toasted  over  an  open 
fire  until  it  could  be  broken  between  the  teeth 
and  chewed  until  the  gnawings  of  hunger  were 
partially  appeased.  Of  beverages  there  were  but 
few,  and  they  were  the  most  primitive.^  There 
was  no  coffee  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  in  the 
interior." 

COLONEL  WARING  ON  THE  SANITATION  OF 

HAVANA. 

THE  substance  of  the  late  Colonel  "Waring's 
recommendations  for  the  cleansing  and 
sanitation  of  Havana  is  embodied  in  an  article 
contributed  by  Mr.  G.  Everett  Hill,  Colonel 
Waring*s  secretary  and  assistant,  to  the  January 
Forum.  Since  the  appearance  of  this  article  in 
the  Forum  the  publication  of  Colonel  Waring's 
report  to  the  Government  at  Washington  has 
been  authorized,  so-  that  the  public  is  now  in 
possession  of  all  of  Colonel  Waring's  data  and 
conclusions  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  they  had 


been  committed  to  paper.  The  importance  of 
these  conclusions  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  paper  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
deadly  progress  of  yellow  fever  in  past  years, 
and  it  is  stated  that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  vis- 
itations of  this  awful  plague  to  the  IJnited  States 
can  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Cuba. 

* '  The  controlling  factor  in  the  problem  of  the 
sanitary  regeneration  of  Cuba  is  Havana — (1)  be- 
cause that  city  is  the  worst  seat  of  infection  ;  (2) 
because  it  is  a  center  of  distribution  ;  and  (3) 
by  reason  of  its  importance  and  influence.'* 

After  describing  the  prevailing  filth  of  the 
city — a  filth  so  gross  and  sickening  as  to  be 
most  unthinkable — the  article  reverts  to  the 
question,  <'Can  Havana  be  purified?"  and  the 
answer  is  strongly  affirmative  ;  for  Havana,  dirty 
as  she  is  to-day,  is  no  dirtier  than  many  another 
city  has  been  in  the  past. 

SPECIFIO    BEFOBICS. 

**  In  the  notes  of  his  proposed  report  to  the 
United  States  Government,  which  Colonel  Wa- 
ring brought  with  him  from  Cuba,  the  following 
improvements  are  specified  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  sanitary  redemption  of  Havana  : 

<*  1.  The  immediate  organization  of  a  depart- 
ment of  public  cleaning,  *  under  the  full  control 
of  a  single  commissioner  experienced  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  work,'  who  should  have  authority 
to  act  as  occasion  may  require. 

* '  The  chief  function  of  the  department  would 
be  the  maintenance  of  a  '  constant  state  of  clean- 
liness '  in  all  streets  and  places  of  public  business 
or  resort,  including  the  abattoirs  and  markets. 
<  It  should  also  control  the  disposal  of  all  wastes, 
except  sewage — by  cremation  and  otherwise. ' 

*<  2.  The  construction  of  a  system  of  sewers  <  to 
receive  the  liquid  wastes  of  all  houses  of  the  main 
city.  *  The  topography  of  the  city  divides  it  nat- 
urally into  several  districts.  Each  of  these  should 
be  served  by  a  distinct  sewerage  system,  which 
should  discharge  directly  into  the  harbor  or  the 
gulf,  as  the  case  may  be.  *■  Before  such  discharge 
the  effluent  should  be  effectively  clarified  by  one 
of  the  various  well-known  methods,  so  that  it 
would  carry  only  its  dissolved  impurities.*  The 
dilution  would  be  immediate  and  more  than  suf- 
ficient ;  for  the  daily  movement  of  sea- water  into 
and  out  of  the  harbor  is  about  six  thousand  times 
as  great  as  would  be  the  day's  discharge  of  clari- 
fied sewage  from  the  harbor  slope  of  the  city, 

**3.  The  clearing  out  and  filling  with  clean 
earth  of  all  the  cesspools  and  garbage -vaults,  and 
the  supplying  to  each  house  of  a  suitable  water- 
closet,  connected  with  the  public  sewer  system. 
The  closets  furnished  should  be  practically  auto- 
matic in  operation  and  not  liable  to  damage  from 
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ignorance  or  carelessness.  They  should  be  made 
so  that  no  foreign  substance  able  to  cause  an 
obstruction  in  the  house -drain  or  the  sewer  could 
pass  out  of  sight.  If  more  elaborate  plumbing 
be  desired,  this 

'<  4.  The  paying  or  repaying  of  all  the  streets 
with  the  besC  quality  of  asphaltum.  Some  form 
of  artificial  paying  of  the  streets  of  cities  is  in- 
dispensable. Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  says  that 
between  the  two  diyisions  of  a  town  population, 
similarly  situated  in  general  condition,  one  part 
in  Habiting  streets  which  are  unpayed  and  another 
inhabiting  streets  that  are  payed,  a  difference  of 
health  is  obseryed.  He  cites  instances  showing 
the  sanitary  benefit  resulting  from  paying. 

<  <  Laying  aside  all  considerations  of  comfort 
and  economy,  which  in  themselyes  are  sufficient 
to  warrant  its  construction,  asphaltum  is  the  best 
paying  material  from  a  hygienic  standpoint. 
Being  a  monolithic  sheet,  it  is  imperyious  alike 
to  the  rise  of  exhalations  from  the  earth  and  the 
soakage  of  liquids  into  the  earth.  It  is  easily 
cleaned  ;  and  as  it  can  be  cleaned  without  sprin- 
kling it  can  be  cleaned  dry.  At  interyals  it  can 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  hose  and  all  surplus 
water  removed  immediately  with  a  squeegee. 
The  absence  of  dust  and  the  minimizing  of  noise 
are  hygienic  benefits  of  secondary  degree. 

*  <  5.  The  erection  of  a  new  abattoir^  adequate 
to  all  the  needs  of  the  population  and  furnished 
with  modern  appliances  for  the  inoffensiye  utili- 
zation of  the  entire  animal,  so  that  no  refuse 
remains  to  be  got  rid  of. 

<  ♦  6.  The  construction  of  <  a  suitable  and  suf- 
ficient incinerating  furnace,  for  the  complete  and 
inoftensiye  destruction  of  garbage  and  other 
refuse,'  including  dead  animals,  street-sweepings, 
mattresses,  discarded  clothing,  rags,  excelsior, 
paper,  and  similar  substances,  which  might  serve 
as  vehicles  of  contagion.  The  experiments  made 
by  Colonel  Waring  while  street  cleaning  com- 
missioner of  New  York  indicated  that  such  a 
furnace  may  produce  steam  in  quantities  large 
enough  to  be  valuable. 

*'  7.  The  reclamation  and  drainage  of  all  the 
marshes,  or  at  least  of  those  bordering  the  har- 
bor on  the  south  and  west.  *  This  reclamation 
to  be  made  after  the  **  Polder"  method  of  Hol- 
land— by  diking  out  the  harbor  and  the  water- 
courses  and  moving  the  water  by  pumping. ' 

*<  8.  The  establishment  of  a  <  power-plant  suf- 
ficient for  this  pumping,  for  pumping  sewage 
where  necessary  and  for  propelling  the  machinery 
of  the  abattoir,^  " 

HOW  BEFOBM  MAT  BE  FUBTHEBED. 

Colonel  Waring  did  not  stop  with  these  recom- 
mendations.    Other  fragmentary  memoranda  left 


by  him  indicate  that  he  had  thougnt  out  several  , 
comprehensive  plans  for  carrying  the  proposed 
reforms  into  effect  For  example,  he  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  board  of  sanitary  control, 
with  powers  similar  to  those  of  an  American 
city  board  of  health.  Furthermore,  Colonel  Wa- 
ring believed  that  a  campaign  of  popular  sani- 
tary education  should  be  begun  in  Havana,  that 
practical  hygiene  should  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  that  the  children  should  be  organized  as 
volunteer  aids  m  the  work  of  sanitation,  as  was 
done  so  successfully  under  Colonel  Waring's  ad- 
ministration of  the  New  York  streets. 

One  other  very  practical  and  important  sug- 
gestion is  made  : 

<<  Of  less  pressing  need,  but  still  an  important 
factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  city's  condition, 
is  a  revision  of  the  custom — practically  universal 
— of  laying  the  first  floors  of  the  houses  close  to 
the  ground,  without  adequate  means  for  ventilat- 
ing the  space  between.  Probably  no  immediate 
radical  change  is  practicable  or  wise,  but  gradual 
improvement  in  this  direction  may  be  made  and 
similar  defects  in  future  construction  avoided  by 
requiring  that  the  floors  of  all  new  buildings  and 
all  old  floors  which  need  relaying  be  raised  so  far 
above  the  ground  and  be  so  provided  with  means 
of  ventilation  as  to  insure  a  free  circulation  of  air 
under  them." 

HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  HABBOB. 

In  regard  to  the  improvement  of  Havana  har- 
bor, Mr.  Hill  says : 

<<  It  may  seem  strange  that  no  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  dredging  of  the  harbor — so  ' 
urgently  advocated  by  some  advisers — or  to  any 
improvement  of  it,  save  such  as  would  be  effect- 
ed by  the  withholding  of  solid  organic  matters 
from  the  abattoir^  sewage,  and  dumping-grounds, 
and  by  the  construction  of  the  dikes  at  its  south- 
ern end.  As  has  been  said,  the  tidal  flow  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  effect  the  punfication  of 
the  clarified  sewage  which  Colonel  Waring  pro- 
posed to  empty  into  the  harbor.  So  long  as 
solid  wastes  are  withheld,  its  surplus  oxidizing 
power  will  gradually  destroy  the  accumulation  of 
putrescible  material. 

*  *  To  dredge  the  harbor  now  would  be  danger- 
ous work ;  for  it  would  stir  up  and  expose  to 
the  air  vast  quantities  of  putrid  filth.  Later,  if 
Colonel  Waring's  recommendations  should  be 
carried  out,  it  would  mean  only  the  removal  of 
innocuous  mud.  Navigation  is  not  yet  impeded 
by  the  deposits,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  har- 
bor is  silting  up — one-third  of  I  per  cent,  per  year 
— makes  it  evident  that  a  delay  of  even  ten  years 
would  not  be  injurious  to  commerce.  Long  before 
this  time  has  elapsed  the  harbor  should  be  clean." 
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WHAT   TEN   MILLIONS   WOULD   DO. 

Mr.  Hill  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  what  can 
be  wrought  in  Havana  if  our  Government  shall 
see  fit  to  make  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the 
purpose.     He  says : 

* '  Havana  can  be  freed  from  her  curse.  The 
price  of  her  freedom  is  about  ten  million  dollars. 
Can  the  United  Statee  afford  to  redeem  her? 
For  once  humanity,  patriotism,  and  self-interest 
should  be  unanimous,  and  their  answer  should 
be,  Yes  I 

<  <  The  enormous  possible  saving  of  pain,  mis- 
ery, and  wasted  life  is  evident.  The  war  against 
disease  would  be  indeed  a  <  war  of  humanity,' 
which  would  call  for  no  explanations  and  would 
need  no  apologies.  It.  would  place  not  only 
Cuba,  but  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth, 
in  our  debt.  It  would  be  a  link  of  gold  in  the 
chain  of  universal  brotherhood  which  will  one 
day  bind  the  world  together.- 

<*  The  sanitary  rehabilitation  of  his  country 
would  raise  the  Cuban  to  a  higher  plane  physic- 
ally, socially,  morally,  industrially,  and  finan- 
cially. Having  given  him  his  freedom,  thib 
would  be  the  greatest  benefit  we  could  possibly 
bestow  upon  him  ;  for  the  natural  resources  of 
the  island  are  so  exceptional  that  to  make  it 
healthy  is  to  make  it  wealthy. 

**The  economy  of  hygienic  measures  is  not 
only  an  economy  of  pain,  misery,  and  life,  and  a 
profitable  investment  for  the  future,  but  is  a 
saving  of  money  now.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
single  epidemic,  introduced  into  the  United 
States  from  Havana,  cost  one  hundred  million 
dollars  cash  in  loss  to  industries  and  commerce 
alone.  But  this  was  not  the  only  monetary  loss. 
The  cost  of  funerals,  medical  attendance,  and 
nurses  and  the  loss  of  earnings  must  be  added,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  each  life 
thrown  away.*' 

THE   UBGENCT   OF   THE   CASE. 

Colonel  Waring  was  impressed  with  the  ex- 
treme  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  among  the 
last  words  that  he  wrote  on  the  subject  were 
these  : 

**  If  these  improvements  are  to  be  made,  there 
must  be  no  delay  and  no  half-way  measures.  All 
that  is  indicated  must  be  done  in  the  best  and 
most  complete  manner,  and  it  must  all  be  done 
before  June  1,  1899. 

•*  If  it  is  not  all  done,  there  is  every  reason  to 
fear  that  vellow  fever  will  be  rife  here  next  sea- 
son,  because  of  the  large  number  of  unprotected 
persons  who  would  come,  trusting  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  partial  carrying  out  of  the  work. 

**  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  accept  at  once  the 
fact  that  we  are*  confronted  with  a  danger  com- 


pared with  which  war  is  insignificant,  and  pro- 
ceed  to  meet  it  and  to  conquer  it  while  we  may  P 
We  cannot  afEord  to  wait  until  we  have  fed  it 
and  strengthened  it  with  the  lives  of  our  people. 
The  necessary  reforms  will  call  for  costly  work, 
even  now  ;  but  every  month's  delay  will  make 
them  more  costly  and  more  imperative. 

<'  We  can  set  about  these  reforms  now  calm- 
ly and  judiciously.  Later,  under  the  impulse 
of  panic,  we  should  work  at  far  greater  disadvan- 
tage.*' 

WITH  DEWET  AT  MANILA. 

MR.  JOSEPH  L.  STICKNEY  gives  in  the 
February  Harper* s  a  too  brief  account  of 
Admiral  Dewey's  conduct  at  Manila.  Mr.  Stick- 
ney,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  rarely  for- 
tunate newspaper  man  who  stood  on  the  bridge 
beside  Dewey  during  the  whole  of  the  fight,  hav- 
ing been  playfully  appointed  the  commodore's 
aid  for  the  occasion. 

DEWEY   WAS   SEA- SICK  I 

The  most  striking  part  of  Mr.  Stickney's  article 
is  the  modest  paragraph  which  tells  how  Commo- 
dore Dewey  was  fearfully  and  wonderfully  sea- 
sick during  the  whole  battle. 

**  About  4  o* clock  the  commodore's  Chinese 
servant  brought  him  some  hot  coffee  and  hard- 
tack. Now,  unfortunately  the  commodore  had 
been  drinking  cold  tea  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  night,  and  the  coffee  did  not  make  a 
satisfactory  combination.  The  result  was  that 
half  an  hour  before  the  opening  of -the  battle 
Commodore  Dewey  was  as  completely  upset  as 
if  he  had  been  a  youngster  just  going  out  of 
port  into  a  heavy  sea  on  his  first  cruise.  At 
any  rate,  he  threw  up  nearly  everything  except 
his  nerve  and  his  fighting  spirit.  1  mention  this 
untoward  incident  merely  to  indicate  how  little 
conducive  to  an  undisturbed  mind  were  the  com- 
modore's physical  conditions.  It  was  doubtless 
due  to  this  fact  that  he  was  perhaps  a  little  less 
suave  than  he  usually  has  been  during  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  The  bursting  of  the  mines 
and  the  opening  guns  of  the  battle  did  a  great 
deal  to  restore  his  good-humor,  but  he  undoubt- 
edly was  in  considerable  physical  discomfort  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  action." 

WE   MUST   GIVE    UP   THE   BREAKFAST    STORY. 

It  is  too  bad,  but  the  story  accepted  by  the 
whole  world  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  heat  of 
the  engagement  to  give  the  men  breakfast  must 
fade  out  in  the  cold  light  of  historical  accuracy. 
Mr.  Stickney  says : 

<  •  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  the  least  when  I  say 
that  as  we  hauled  off  into  the  bay  the  gloom  on 
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the  bridge  of  the  Olympia  was  thicker  than  a 
London  fog  in  November.  Neither  Commodore 
Dewey  nor  any  of  the  staff  believed  that  the 
Spanish  ships  had 'been  siTflBciently  injured  by  our 
fire  to  prevent  them  from  renewing  the  battle 
quite  as  furiously  as  they  had  previously  fought. 
Indeed,  we  had  all  been  distinctly  disappointed 
in  the  results  of  our  fire.  Our  projectiles  seemed 
to  go  too  high  or  too  low — just  as  had  been  the 
case  with  those  fired  at  us  by  the  Spaniards. 
Several  times  the  commodore  had  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  failure  of  our  gunners  to  hit 
the  enemy.  We  had  begun  the  firing  at  too 
great  a  distance,  but  we  had  gradually  worked 
in  further  on  each  of  the  turns  until  we  were 
within  about  twenty- five  hundred  yards  at  the 
close  of  the  fifth  round.  At  that  distance,  in  a 
smooth  sea,  we  ought  to  have  made  a  large  per- 
centage of  hits  ;  yet,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
we  had  not  sensibly  crippled  the  foe.  Conse- 
quently Commodore  Dewey  hauled  out  into  the 
open  bay  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  round  to  take 
stock  of  ammunition  and  devise  a  new  plan  of 
attack. 

»*As  I  went  aft  the  men  asked  me  what  we 
were  hauling  off  for.  They  were  in  a  distinctly 
different  humor  from  that  which  prevailed  on  the 
bridge.  They  believed  that  they  had  done  well 
and  that  the  other  ships  had  done  likewise.  The 
Olympia  cheered  the  Baltimore  and  the  Baltimore 
returned  the  cheers  with  interest.  The  gun- 
captains  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  their  work.  Whether  they  had  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  accuracy  of  their  aim  than  we  had  on 
the  bridge,  or  whether  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  enemy  must  have  suffered  severely  after 
80  much  fighting,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  at  any 
rate  they  were  eager  to  go  on  with  the  battle  and 
were  confident  of  victory.  I  told  one  of  them 
that  we  were  merely  hauling  off  for  breakfast, 
which  statement  elicited  the  appeal  to  Captain 
Lamberton  as  he  came  past  a  moment  later  : 

<<  <For  God's  sake,  captain,  don't  let  us  stop 
now.     To  hell  with  breakfast  I  ' 

*  <  When  I  told  the  commodore  that  I  intended 
to  attribute  our  withdrawal  to  the  need  for  break- 
fast, he  intimated  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  importance  what  reason  I  gave,  so  long  as 
I  did  not  give  the  true  one.  And  so  the  break- 
fast episode  went  to  the  world  as  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  what  seemed  like  an  extraordinary  stra- 
tegic maneuver — one  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  more  comment  than  almost  any  other  event 
during  the  battle.  Many  people  have  said  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  so  good  a  story  by 
telling  the  truth  ;  but  as  the  commodore  will  be 
sure  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  some  day,  I  may 
as  well  let  her  have  her  freedom  now." 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  NAVAL  ENGINEER. 

IN  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  January  Mr. 
Arthur  Warren  publishes  a  tribute  to  *'  the 
fighting  engineers  at  Santiago,"  and  especially 
to  Chief  Engineer  Milligan,  of  the  Oregon,,  to 
whom  officers  of  the  line  and  the  staff  generally 
award  a  large  measure  of  credit. 

The  war  with  Spain  in  American  waters,  says 
Mr.  Warren,  was  an  engineers'  war.  *''The 
man  behind  the  gun '  gave  splendid  service — 
none  better — and  won  glory  for  it.  So  much 
praise  was  used  up  on  him  that  the  supply  was 
inadequate  for  distribution  among  all  branches  of 
the  navy.  Jackie  deserved  his  honors.  But 
even  American  warships  do  not  move  by  wishing 
or  by  gun-fire.  The  engineers  put  the  ships 
where  *  the  man  behind  the  gun '  could  give  an 
account  of  himself.  Admirals  and  captains  are 
brave  enough,  and  keen  tacticians,  no  doubt,  but 
the  best  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  would  have 
slipped  through  somebody's  fingers  that  Sunday 
morning  at  Santiago  if  America's  fighting  en- 
gineers had  not,  by  the  hardest  of  work,  overcome 
the  obstacles  imposed  upon  them  by  ordera  from 
the  bridge.  If  the  fighting  had  been  against 
men  more  nearly  kin — say  English  or  German — 
under  conditions  identical  with  those  off  Santiago 
on  the  morning  of  July  3,  some  American  hulks 
might  now  be  resting  at  the  bottom  of  tropic 
seas.  For  engines  were  uncoupled,  and  many 
fires  went  out,  and  steam  so  low  that  all  the  energy 
of  the  stokers  was  required  to  get  it  up  again. 

THE    CAPTAINS    CONTROL    THE    BOILERS. 

*'  The  American  ships  had  been  off  the  coast 
for  weeks,  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  come  out. 
When  the  enemy  came  out  the  American  ships 
were  ready  to  shoot,  but  not  to  give  chase.  This 
was  no  fault  of  the  engineers.  It  was  not  the 
effect  of  over- confidence.  It  w,as  the  result  of  a 
condition.  The  condition  is  peculiar  to  naval 
practice.  It  was  long  ago  discarded  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  In  the  merchant  service  a  chief 
engineer  controls  his  department.  In  the  navy 
the  captain  controls  the  engineers  and  is  in  turn 
controlled  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fleet. 
The  chief  engineer  of  an  Atlantic  liner  looks  to 
his  captain  for  starting  and  stopping  signals  only; 
for  the  rest,  he  takes  his  orders  from  his  owners 
and  reports  to  them.  The  chief  engineer  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  care,  operation,  and  economy 
of  the  machinery.  In  the  navy  the  ship's  cap- 
tain decides  how  many  boilers  shall  be  used,  how 
much  coal  shall  be  burned,  what  pressure  shall 
be  carried.  And  the  American  captains  at  San- 
tiago had  everything  in  readiness  except  their 
boilers  and  engines.  There  were  two  exceptions, 
the  Oregon  and  the  Oloucesier. 
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THE  << Oregon's" 


SEORET. 


Mr.  "Warren's  article  lets  in  the  light  on  cer- 
tain facts  that  go  far  to  explain  the  superior  state 
of  preparedness  in  which  the  Oregon  found  her- 
self when  the  real  test  came. 

*  *  It  is  even  oflScially  conceded  that  but  for  the 
Oregon  Xhe  Colon  and  probably  another  Spanish 
ship  would  have  escaped.  So  much  for  having 
engines  in  order,  boilers  ready,  and  fires  burning. 
Here  was  a  ship  after  a  fifteen -thousand- mile  run, 
four  months  out  of  dock,  with  foul  bottom  and 
increased  displacement,  almost  equaling  her  trial- 
trip  record  for  speed.  And  she  fought  as  she 
ran.  Inside  of  fifteen  minutes  after  the  full- 
speed  signal  was  given  she  was  making  fifteen 
knots.  Within  an  hour  she  was  making  nearly 
seventeen.  Coming  down  the  Pacific  the  Oregon 
had  Cardiff  coal  under  her  boilers — the  best  qual- 
ity of  Cardiff  for  steaming.  When  she  turned 
the  corner  of  the  continent  and  got  into  the  At- 
lantic she  picked  up  in  the  coal  ports  the  best 
fuel  she  could  buy,  but  it  was  much  inferior  to 
Cardiff.  Milligan  had  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
Cardiff  left.  He  shoveled  them  into  the  fight- 
ing bunkers.  *  This  will  do  for  emergency, '  said 
he.  Thett  he  locked  the  bunkers.  On  the  block- 
ade the  coal  supplied  to  the  ships  was — well,  less 
fiery  than  patriotism.  On  the  day  of  the  battle 
Milligan  unlocked  the  fighting  bunkers,  and  the 
Cardiff  coal  helped  the  Oregon  to  make  her  burst 
of  speed.  Besides,  there  were  fires  under  all  her 
boilers  when  Cervera  slipped  out." 

Not  an  ounce  of  salt  water  was  allowed  in  the 

Oregon^ s  boilers  at  any  time.    The  ship  had  made 

several   trial   *<  spurts"  under   forced   draught, 

and  when  the  necessity  came  the  men  knew  how 

to  get  the  utmost  possible  speed. 

THE    ENGINEER    IN   BATTLE. 

Mr.  Warren  gives  one  of  the  most  graphic  de- 
scriptions yet  written  of  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  a  modern  warship's  engineers  have 
to  work  while  the  fighting  is  going  on.  He 
says : 

*  *  If  you  were  sealed  up  in  a  heated  iron  tank 
floating  on  the  sea  and  hammered  at  by  missiles 
which  now  and  then  let  in  daylight  and  splinters, 
you  would  get  a  dim  idea  of  the  lot  of  the  en- 
gineer's men  aboard  a  battleship  in  action.  But 
the  engineer's  men  have  to  work  in  the  hurly- 
burly  and  you  would  go  mad  in  your  lank.  The 
enemy's  shot  pounds  the  ship,  but  the  engineer 
and  his  men  know  not  where  the  enemy  is  or 
where  the  ship  is  heading.  And  they  can't  stop 
to  think  about  it.  Keep  that  bearing  cool — 
smother  it  in  oil,  drown  it  in  water !  Keep  it 
cool  or  the  game's  up  ! 

<<Th6  men  on  deck  can  let  the  splinters  lie 


where  they  fall,  but  the  men  in  the  engine-room 
have  to  keep  the  splinters  out  of  the  machinery. 
Steam-pipes  are  pierced.  Mend  'em.  Crawl 
behind  the  boilers  and  stop  that  steam  leak. 
Impossible  to  shut  off  anything..  Scalded  ? 
Never  mind.  It's  all  in  the  day's  work.  Don't 
let  the  water  down.  Pass  the  coal  lively.  And, 
while  you're  about  it,  put  out.  that  fire  in  the 
bunkers.  Grimy  men,  dripping  with  sweat,  go 
about  quietly,  with  clear  heads,  watching  every- 
thing. There's  no  bawling,  no  unusual  noise,  no 
confusion.  In  the  lower  engine-rooms  the  ther- 
mometer shows  136  degrees  in  front  of  the  ven- 
tilating blowers  ;  in  the  upper  engine-rooms  190 
degrees.  Men  dart  into  the  upper  rooms  twice 
an  hour  or  so,  look  around  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  dart  out  again.  There  on  the  hot  seas, 
on  July  3,  the  temperature  above  the  boilers  of 
the  Texas  was  sometimes  200  degrees  !  " 

Mr.  Warren's  article  is  a  telling  plea  in  behalf 
of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  naval  personnel 
bill  now  before  Congress.  Abolish,  the  distinc- 
tion between  line  and  staff  in  the  navy.  Make 
engineer  oflBcers  oflBcers  of  the  line.  Teach  all 
line  officers  engineering,  so  that  they  will  know 
the  engine-room  as  well  as  the  wheel-house  and 
the  bridge  ;  for  *  *  the  modern  fighting  ship  is  a 
fighting  machine  ;  her  efficiency  depends  upon 
the  engineer." 

EVILS  OF  EUROPEAN  MILITARISM. 

IN  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics  Prof.  T. 
J.  Lawrence,  of  Cambridge,  England,  dis- 
cusses the  Czar's  rescript,  presenting  some  of  the 
economic  and  ethical  arguments  favoring  a  halt 
in  the  policy  of  increasing  national  armaments. 
He  says  : 

**  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  withdrawal 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  from  the 
peaceful  careers  just  opening  out  before  them 
involves  enormous  social  and  industrial  waste. 
Moreover,  during  the  time  they  are  learning  the 
business  of  mutual  slaughter  they  are  supported 
by  public  funds  raised  from  the  taxation  of  their 
countrymen.  The  burden  is  already  in  some 
countries  destroying  the  springs  of  industry  and 
closing  the  avenues  of  commerce.  Even  wealthy 
England  has  been  warned  by  the  present  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  that  if  her  expenditure 
on  armaments  continues  to  increase  at  the  present 
rate,  she  will  have  soon  to  choose  between  in- 
creased taxation  and  the  cessation  of  her  efforts 
to  reduce  her  national  debt.  The  twentv-four 
thousand  miles  of  soldiers  which,  according  to  a 
German  authority,  represent  the  sum  total  of 
the  armies  of  continental  Europe,  are  not  fed, 
clothed,  and  provided  with  munitions  of  war 
without  an  annual  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
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millions  sterling.  And  while  money  is  poured 
out  like  water  for  warlike  purposes,  education 
languishes  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds,  and  the  eternal  lack  of  pence 
hampers  every  effort  to  deal  with  such  problems 
as  the  housing  of  the  poor  and  the  provision  in 
towns  and  villages  of  the  amenities  of  communal 
existence. 

BTHIOAL   ASPECTS. 

<  <  Nor  are  the  evils  of  militarism  confined  to 
the  diversion  of  national  wealth  from  productive 
to  unproductive  channels.  It  brings  with  it 
grave  moral  dangers,  which  it  is  both  foolish 
and  wicked  to  ignore.  M.  Urbain  Gohier,  in 
his  book  ^UArmie  contre  la  Nation^^  which  has 
brought  upon  him  prosecution  at  the  instance  of 
the  French  Government,  may  possibly  paint  too 
dark  a  picture.  But  much  of  his  information  is 
taken  from  official  reports,  and  he  deliberately 
declares  that  barrack  life  is  a  school  of  drunken- 
ness, debauchery,  and  every  filthy  vice.  The 
youths  of  the  nation  go  into  it  healthy,  clean, 
and  vigorous.  They  come  out  rotten  and  tainted, 
to  become  centers  of  moral  and  physical  corrup- 
tion on  their  return  to  civilian  occupations.  It 
is  impossible  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  such 
sweeping  charges  without  an  investigation,  which 
few  would  be  able  or  willing  to  undertake.  But 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  in  passing  that, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  aggregation 
of  young  men  together  m  large  masses  without 
the  possibility  of  marriage,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  time  hanging  idle  on  their  hands,  is  sure  to 
lead  to  results  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  kind,  un- 
less the  greatest  pains  are  taken  by  the  authori- 
ties to  provide  influences  which  shall  counteract 
those  other  influences  whose  existence  is  so  well 
known  that  they  need  not  be  described.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  sometimes  happens  that  those  who 
from  their  official  position  should  be  foremost  in 
the  combat  with  vice  have  adopted  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  a  necessity,  and  do  their  best  to  en- 
courage what  they  ought  to  endeavor  to  stamp 
out.  But  lubricity  is  not  the  only  evil  that  may 
easily  be  made  to  flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of 
camps.  Contempt  of  civilians,  impatience  of 
civil  authority,  distaste  for  civil  life,  are  each 
and  all  fostered  by  the  overgrown  military  sys- 
tem of  most  continental  nations.  The  old  doc- 
trine of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
that  a  standing  army  is  dangerous  to  liberty, 
may  receive  startling  confirmation  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

PATBIOTISM   WITHOUT   MILITARISM. 

<<It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  armies 
are  schools  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  ;  and 


no  one  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  gallant 
deeds  done  by  soldiers  of  all  countries  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
truth  in  the  statement.  Yet  it  is  false  to  add 
that  patriotism  cannot  exist  and  flourish  without 
the  aid  of  a  military  training.  The  United 
States,  with  its  army  of  twenty- five  thousand 
men  in  a  population  of  seventy  millions,  is  a 
striking  proof  to  the  contrary.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  no  ruler  of  a  great  civilized 
power  controlled  so  small  an  armed  force  as  did 
President  McKinley.  But  when  the  need  was 
felt  he  had  but  to  stamp  his  foot  and  armed  men 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  soil.  If  any  real  danger 
from  a  foreign  foe  should  threaten  the  American 
Union,  the  industrious  population  which  tills  her 
prairies  and  toils  in  her  workshops  would  throng 
by  millions  to  her  defense.  In  no  country  is  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  stronger,  and  in  no  coun- 
try is  it  less  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  a 
standing  army.  As  to  self-sacrifice,  it  is. taught 
far  better  by  the  charities  and  restraints  of  do- 
mestic life  than  by  the  wild  rush  of  the  battle- 
field or  the  comradeship  of  the  camp  and  the 
march.  Courage  and  devotion,  organization  and 
discipline,  are  not  the  sole  prerogatives  of  the 
soldier,  though  the  world  rings  with  his  deeds  of 
daring  and  his  feats  of  obedience  and  endurance. '' 

INDUSTRIAL   HEROISM. 

<  <  The  management  of  a  great  industrial  con- 
cern requires  as  much  talent  for  organization  as 
the  planning  of  a  campaign.  The  thousands  of 
workmen  who  obey  one  head  and  combine  their 
separate  efforts  to  attain  a  common  end  are  dis- 
ciplined differently,  but  as  thoroughly  as  the 
long  lines  of  marching  infantry  who  delight  the 
eye  at  a  great  review.  If  peace  necessarily 
meant  ignoble  ease  there  would  be  much  to  say 
for  the  theory  of  Von  Moltke  and  other  great 
generals,  that  war  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
virility  of  the  race  and  keep  alive  the  manly 
virtues.  But  who  can  visit  the  busy  hives  of 
industry  without  being  convinced  of  its  fallacy  ? 
The  arts  of  peace  require  as  much  active  cultiva- 
tion as  the  arts  of  war.  While  there  are  seas  to 
be  traversed,  mines  to  be  dug,  explorations  to  be 
carried  out,  engineering  feats  to  be  accomplished, 
and  scientific  discoveries  to  be  made,  no  one 
need  fear  that  patience,  courage,  perseverance, 
and  skill  will  die  out  among  mankind  for  lack  of 
exercise.  The  dangers  of  fire  and  flood  would 
call  forth  heroism  and  devotion  even  if  war  were 
but  a  dim  memory  of  an  evil  past.  Honest  toil 
and  manly  exercise  would  develop  the  human 
frame  to  the  height  of  its  strength  and  beauty 
even  if  military  drill  were  as  obsolete  as  the  for- 
mation of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.*' 
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THE  NORTH  SCHLESWIO  QUESTION. 

ON  the  last  page  of  the  December  number  of 
the  Preusstsche  Jahrbucher  Prof.  Hans  Del- 
bruck,  the  editor,  criticising  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  ex- 
pelling Danes  from  North  Schleswig,  wrote  to 
the  following  effect : 

*  *  The  recent  expulsions  from  Schleswig  cry 
out  to  Heaven.  What  the  Danes  did  before  the 
war  of  1864,  and  what  aroused  at  that  time  the 
mpral  indignation  of  the  whole  German  nation, 
is  child's  play  compared  to  the  brutality  with 
which  we  govern  that  country  to-day.  But 
worse  than  the  brutality  which  makes  us  an  ob- 
ject of  detestation  to  the  whole  civilized  world  is 
our  blindness  in  believing  that  by  such  means  we 
can  achieve  lasting  success  in  the  struggle  of 
nationalities. 

<  <  It  is  with  national  feelings  as  with  religion. 
Behind  the  really  religious  people  arise  at  once 
the  abominable  priesthood  and  the  zealous  hunt- 
ers of  heretics  and  inquisitors  in  order  to  com- 
mit their  disgraceful  acts  in  the  name  of  the 
saints.  Thus  national  feelings  have  created  here 
and  there  among  us  a  sort  of  fanaticism  which  in 
its  wildness  and  stubbornness  thinks  itself  at 
liberty  to  trample  under  foot  the  laws  of  human- 
ity, and  so  does  immense  harm  to  that  national 
idea  which  it  intends  to  serve." 

For  this  very  frank  criticism  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings are  being  instituted  against  Dr.  Del- 
bruck,  and  the  affair  promises  to  be  quite  a  cause 
cilibre. 

DB.   dblbbCok's  oabeeb. 

Dr.  Delbruck  is  an  interesting  personality. 
Before  he  was  twenty -one  he  was  publicly  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  officer  on  the  field  of 
Gravelotte,  and  a  year  or  two  after  he  became 
tutor  to  Prince  Waldemar,  brother  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  and  remained  in  this  post  till 
1879,  when  the  young  Prince  died.  From  1884 
to  1890  he  sat  in  the  Reichstag  as  a  Free  Con- 
servative member.  The  Preusstsche  Jahrbucher 
has  been  in  existence  over  forty  years.  When 
Dr.  Delbruck  was  first  associated  with  it  it  was  as 
joint  editor  with  Professor  Treitschke,  but  since 
the  year  1882,  or  thereabouts,  he  has  been  sole 
editor  of  the  review.  He  is  further  known  to 
literature  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  historical 
and  political  works.  In  his  review  he  has  often 
criticised  fearlessly  both  the  government  and  his 
own  party,  and  just  three  years  ago  a  prosecution 
was  instituted  against  him  for  lese-majestS  (see 
Review  of  Reviews,  January,  1896,  p.  18), 
when,  strange  to  tell,  it  was  the  same  Herr  von 
KdUer  (then  minister  of  the  interior,  but  now 
governor  of   North  Schleswig)  with   whom   he 


came  into  collision,  as  the  newspapers  reported 
at  the  time. 

It  was  in  1881  that  Dr.  Delbruck  succeeded 
Professor  Treitschke  in  the  chair  of  history  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  this  office — ^the  professor  of  history  being  in 
the  pay  of  the  state — ^that  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings are  to  be  taken  against  him  for  the  offending 
paragraph  quoted  above.  The  disciplinary  court 
consists  of  a  president  and  ten  assessors,  of  whom 
seven  form  a  quorum,  and  there  may  be  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Prussian  ministry — ^the  body  which 
has  instituted  the  proceedings  1  The  penalty 
which  the  court  can  impose  may  be  a  warnings 
a  censure,  or  a  fine,  or  the  professor  may  be  dis- 
missed from  his  office. 

THE   POLICY   OF   EXPULSION. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Preusstsche  Jahr- 
bucher Prof.  Julius  Kaftan  contributes  an  inter- 
esting article  to  the  discussion  on  the  North 
Schleswig  question.  He  is  a  native  of  North 
Schleswig  himself,  and  he  admits  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  anti- Prussian  agitation  in  the  prov- 
ince, but  he  could  only  justify  the  policy  of  ex- 
pulsion if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  expedient. 
But  it  would  be  well,  he  thinks,  if  the  Prussian 
Government  would  make  some  such  just  and 
natural  concessions  to  the  Danes,  as,  for  instance, 
some  regular  instruction  in  the  Danish  language 
in  the  national  schools.  At  present,  with  the 
exception  of  religious  instruction,  which  is  im- 
parted in  Danish,  only  German  is  used,  and  the 
children  of  Danish  parents  have  first  to  struggle 
with  the  new  language. 

delbbuok's  latest  stand. 

Professor  Delbruck  follows  with  a  most  rea- 
sonable article.  Since  he  wrote  his  December 
criticism  he  has  learned  that  the  policy  of  expul- 
sion does  not  proceed  from  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, but  from  Herr  von  Roller,  the  president 
of  the  province  ;  but  this  surely  should  make  it 
more  difficult  to  justify  the  system  of  administer- 
ing the  province.  Still,  Professor  Delbriick  ad- 
mits that,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  some 
force  may  be  necessary,  but  he  cannot  bring  his 
mind  to  call  that  a  sound  policy  which  expels  a 
number  of  innocent  persons  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  happen  to  be  in  the  employ  of  agita* 
tors.  National  fanaticism,  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions, is  here  responsible  for  a  great  deal,  and 
one  organ  suggests  the  usual  thing  in  such  cases 
— Professor  Delbruck  may  be  in  the  service  of 
the  foreigner.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
comes  of  this  case,  which  only  the  semi-official 
organs  try  to  defend.  The  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  independent  press  seems  to  be  that  the  pros 
ecution  is  politically  inexpedient. 
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CASTELAR  ON  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS. 

IN  the  December  number  of  La  Eftpafla  Mo- 
derna  Emilio  Castelar,  tlie  famous  Spanish 
orator,  treats  of  the  international  complications 
of  the  world  and  of  the  grave  and  intricate  prob- 
lems which  they  present.  He  says  that  * '  the 
political  horizon  has  seldom  appeared  so  dark  as 
it  is  at  present,  charged  as  it  is  with  tempestuous 
clouds  which  threaten  immediate  war.  The  hasty 
return  of  William  II.  to  grapple  with  the  tre- 
mendous problems  that  arose  in  his  absence  ;  the 
forcing  of  the  Sultan,  through  European  diplo- 
macy, to  evacuate  Crete  and  consent  to  its  govern- 
ment by  a  Greek  prince  ;  the  manifestations  in 
the  Holy  Land  of  the  mourning  Armenians  ;  the 
rude  agitations  of  Macedonia  and  Bulgaria  ;  the 
acute  malady  of  Austria,  whose  diverse  nation- 
alities are  almost  impossible  of  crystallization  ;  the 
finishing  of  the  Trans -Siberian  Railway,  bringing 
Titanic  Russia  near  the  northern  gates  of  China 
and  India  ;  the  Anglo-French  entanglement  re- 
garding Africa  ;  the  universal  anxiety  concern- 
ing the  Spanish  race  in  America  ;  the  words  of 
Salisbury  declaring  unarmed  nations  decadent 
as  he  coverts  their  territory  ;  the  maneuvers  of 
Europe  imperiling  the  Chinese  empire  ;  the 
understanding  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the 
world  to  dominate  the  ocean  and  divide  the  land 
between  them  ;  the  monstrous  proceedings  of  the 
upstart  Yankee  with  Spain — all  these  unsatis- 
factory conditions  are  threatening  elements  that 
make  toward  intercontinental  war." 

A    SPANISH    THRUST    AT    CHAMBERLAIN. 

Castelar  can  find  no  good  in  Chamberlain,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  his  expressions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  relations  with  Spain.  He  thinks  that 
**  history  does  not  present  an  example  of  cyni- 
cism similar  to  Chamberlain^s.  After  a  lifetime 
spent  in  the  Radical  school  he  becomes  a  Tory, 
imperialist,  and  reactionary  without  the  smallest 
qualms  of  conscience  ;  and  he  undoubtedly  never 
had  an  equal  in  his  vicious  tendencies  to  enor- 
mous colonial  conquests  in  absolute  derogation  of 
laws,  human  and  divine.  He  is  nothing  better 
than  a  marauder  of  the  age  when  liberty  was  un- 
known and  piracy  prevailed  upon  the  seas.  He 
has  been  following  the  exterminating  Yankees 
in  their  piratical  conquests  in  both  hemispheres, 
inviting  them,  in  public  speech,  to  divide  the 
spoils  with  him.  Language  fails  to  furnish  an 
epithet  to  fitly  characterize  this  ignoble  action 
against  Spain.  And  Chamberlain  chooses  for 
his  shameless  exploit  the  very  moment  when  the 
subject  is  under  discussion  at  Paris  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 

<<  But  sin  brings  its  penance.    Were  it  not  for 
the   political  iniquity  of   Chamberlain   the  last 


speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  would  not  hare  ob- 
tained such  a  sad  reception  from  the  conscience 
and  public  opinion  of  Europe.  That  speech 
smells  of  powder  and  dynamite. 

*  *  Nations  and  governments,  however,  at  this 
end  of  the  century  are  doing  the  most  extraor- 
dinary things,  from  the  transformation  of  the 
American  people  to  the  peace  proposals  of  the 
Czar,  and  calm  spirits  must  need  reflect  as  to 
whether  they  themselves  or  the  nations  have  be- 
come foolish." 

The  distinguished  Spanish  writer,  after  re- 
viewing the  haughty  attitude  of  Salisbury  toward 
France  and  his  disdainful  treatment  of  the  peace 
rescript  issued  by  Nicholas  II.,  concludes  his 
elaborate  article  by  summarizing  the  dangers 
that  threaten  England  *  <  in  China  as  well  as 
India,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Jamaica,  Hon- 
duras, Trinidad,  and  the  Orinoco.**  Se  says: 
''  I  cannot  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  is  at  present  menaced  by  most  powerful 
elements  capable  of  generating  conflicts  hopeless 
of  solution.*' 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  CARLISM  IN  SPAIN. 

A  WRITER  in  Blackwood's  for  January  de- 
scribes '  *  The  Carlists  :  Their  Case,  Their 
Cause,  Their  Chiefs.*'  He  gives  an  interesting 
exposition  of  the  history  and  aims  of  the  whole 
Carlist  movement,  pointing  out  the  particular 
differences  between  the  existing  situation  in 
Spain  and  the  conditions  which  tended  to  favor 
Carlist  success  in  the  past.     He  says  : 

**  Things  move  even  in  Spain,  and  neither  the 
Carlist  resources  nor  the  Carlist  cause  are  what 
they  were  in  1833-40.  Then  the  Serviles,  Apos- 
t61icos,  Agraviados  of  Ferdinand's  reign  were 
relatively  more  numerous  and  were  unbroken. 
Therefore  they  were  able  to  make  head  against  a 
government  which  had  no  other  enemy  and 
could  use  the  services  of  some  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  well-appointed  troops.  The  second 
Carlist  rising,  in  the  middle  of  Queen  Isabel's 
reign,  was  a  much  smaller  business  and  ended  in 
complete  surrender.  It  is  chiefly  worth  noting 
because  the  uncle  of  the  present  Don  Carlos,  who 
was  taken  prisoner,  saved  himself  from  the  fate 
of  his  generals,  who  were  shot,  by  renouncing 
his  rights.  Once  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the 
frontier,  he  renounced  his  renunciation,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  him  by 
fear — which  was  true,  but  ignominious.  The 
most  notable  fact  about  the  third  war  was  that  it 
didjiot  become  formidable  till  the  government 
had  been  utterly  disorganized  by  the  resignation 
of  Don  Amadeo  in  1873  and  the  establishment 
of  the  anarchical  republic. 
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THE    LAST    UPRISING. 

« *  It  is  well  to  keep  this  truth  in  mind  when 
we  hear  that  the  Don  Carlos  of  to-day  is  issuing 
manifestoes  and  that  preparations  for  a  rising  are 
being  made.  Talk  to  this  effect  is  exceedingly 
easy  ;  but  what  prospect  is  there  of  another  civil 
war  on  a  serious  scale,  after  twenty  years  of 
peace,  if  the  last  failed  ?  The  history  of  that  ven- 
ture of  itself  is  sufficient  answer.  Queen  Isabel 
was  driven  out  by  a  military  revolt  in  September, 
1868,  and  the  Oarlists  did  not  move.  While 
Prim  lived  they  were  hardly  ever  heard  of.  A 
few  sporadic  outbreaks  took  place  in  Catalonia 
and  were  instantly  suppressed.  After  his  mur- 
der and  during  the  brief  so-called  reign  of 
Amadeo  of  Savoy  there  was  a  movement  in  Bis- 
cay, and  therefore  in  other  regions.  The  intru- 
sive king  belonged  to  a  family  odious  to  the 
papacy  and  to  the  Church  ;  so  clerical  influence 
was  on  the  Carlist  side,  or  was,  at  any  rate,  no- 
where vigorously  used  against  it.  Yet  it  was 
not  till  King  Amadeo  resigned  and  the  republic 
was  proclaimed  that  the  Carlists  became  really 
dangerous.  Then  the  way  was  cleared  for  them 
by  the  utter  collapse  of  government.  The  Re- 
publicans had  promised  to  abolish  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  one  of  the  first  results  of  their  insane 
engagement  was  to  cause  the  mutiny  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  army  of  Catalonia.  The  soldiers  took 
the  politicians  at  their  word,  disbanded,  and 
went  home.  Then  came  the  <  cantonalist '  out- 
break— which  was  a  mere  explosion  of  anarchy 
by  agitators  who  took  the  communards  of  Paris 
for  their  model. 

THE    DECLINE    OF    THE    MOVEMENT. 

*  *  During  this  interval  of  confusion  and  of  the 
paralysis  of  government  the  Carlist  army  in  Bis- 
cay was  regularly  organized  by  Dorregaray  and 
Lizarraga ;  while  the  guerrillero  bands  of  the 
Alta  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia  gained  in 
numbers  and  solidity.  They  were  in  their  height 
during  the  protectorate  of  Serrano,  which  lasted 
from  the  suppression  of  the  republic  by  Pavia  in 
the  beginning  of  1874  to  the  restoration  of  Don 
Alfonso  XII.  by  the  pronunciamtento  of  Murvi- 
edro  in  December.  Yet  even  during  this  period 
they  never  succeeded  in  occupying  any  consider- 
able town,  and  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Bilbao.  From  the  day  of  the  restoration  of  Doiia 
Isabel's  son  their  cause  steadily  declined.  They 
were  first  swept  out  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia 
And  then  broken  up  in  Biscay.  Disgusted  as  the 
vast  majority  of  Spaniards  were  with  the  follies 
of  the  republic  and  the  incompetence  of  Perrano, 
it  was  never  to  the  Carlists  that  they  looked  for 
a  remedy,  but  to  the  restoration  of  the  family  of 
Dofia  Isabel." 


THE   ANIMUS    OF    MODEBN   GARLISM. 

This  writer  mentions  two  influences  that  told 
against  the  Carlists  twenty  four  years  ago  and 
that  tell  against  them  even  more  strongly  to-day. 
One  is  that  of  the  Church,  which  is  on  the  side 
of  the  recognized  government.  The  other  is  the 
commercial  influence.  The  building  of  railroads 
and  highways  has  made  possible  an  intercourse 
between  the  provinces  that  was  unknown  in  for- 
mer times,  and  the  country  can  no  longer  afford 
to  give  itself  to  civil  war. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  a  revival  of  the 
Carlists  is  possible  in  certain  contingencies  : 

*  *  They  may  again  come  to  the  front  if  the  way 
is  prepared  for  them,  as  it  was  between  1868  and 
1872,  by  military  rebellions,  pronu.nciamientos, 
and  the  collapse  of  government.  Whether  these 
old  evils  will  revive  is  beside  the  present  ques- 
tion. What  concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  the 
present  Don  Carlos  no  longer  appeals  for  support 
on  the  same  grounds  as  his  grandfather.  He  no 
longer  defies  the  army  and  relies  on  his  faithful 
and  religious  Basques,  Aragonese,  and  Catalans. 
They  get  compliments  from  time  to  time  ;  but  he 
directs  himself  to  the  mass  of  Spaniards,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  army,  and  that  with  pleas  which 
amount  to  a  surrender  of  all  the  principles  of  his 
family.  When  the  first  Don  Carlos  stood  forth 
to  vindicate  his  right  to  the  crown,  he  also  de- 
clared that  he  fought  for  la  monarquia  pura — for 
pure  monarchy.  A  despotic  king  united  to  an 
intolerant  Church  were  the  advantages  he  offered 
his  country,  and  it  was  because  he  did  that  he 
had  the  support  of  the  Spaniards  who  valued 
these  things. 

*'  The  Don  Carlos  of  to-day  talks  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone.  His  representatives  in  Spain,  who 
meet  at  the  Circulo  Tradicionalista  and  whose 
chief  is  the  Marquis  of  Zerralbo,  are  authorized 
to  declare  that  his  majesty  is  no  enemy  to  repre- 
sentative institutions.  Far  from  it.  He  is  much 
in  favor  of  the  *  traditional  liberties '  of  Spain, 
hence  the  name  of  the  club.  What  this  means 
is  that  he  will  consent  to  restore  the  Cortes  of 
Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia  as.  they  were 
before  his  ancestor,  Philip  V.,  put  them  down 
with  the  strong  hand,  because  those  parts  of 
Spain  fought  for  the  Hapsburg  line.  It  may  be 
said,  by  the  way,  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  represented  taliter  qualiter  by  the  nobles  and 
the  sixteen  good  towns  which  formed  the  Cortes 
of  Castile.  This  traditionalism,  in  fact,  shows 
its  fidelity  to  principles  by  throwing  over  the 
whole  tradition  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  more 
completely  than  the  female  line  now  on  the 
throne. 

* '  Such  is  the  political  consistency  of  the  flor  y 
naia — the  flower  and  cream — of  the  sentimental 
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Carlism  of  Spain,  which  meets  in  the  Circulo 
Tradicionalista  and  talks  politics  of  this  force  in 
the  intervals  of  looking  out  of  window  at  the 
Calle  de  Alcald  and  playing  trcsillo.  The  cause 
of  the  monarquia  jpura  has  been  wondrously  trans- 
lated, if  they  are  to  be  trusted." 

As  to  the  Car  lists'  promises  of  better  govern- 
ment for  Spain,  this  writer  concedes  that  poor 
Spain  might  do  worse  than  take  Don  Carlos  at 
his  word — if  there  were  the  slightest  chance  his 
word  would  be  kept. 

*  *  The  genuine  Carlists  are  not  those  Spaniards 
who  feel  disposed  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
their  country  in  *  home  rule  all  round.'  They  are 
the  believers  in  *  the  pure  monarchy  '  and  the  ex- 
treme churchmen.  It  is  not  by  concessions  to 
Lil)eralism  and  to  religious  toleration  that  they 
will  ever  be  brought  into  the  field." 


A  SPANIARD  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  SPAIN'S 

DECADENCE. 

THE  December  number  of  La  Espafla  Mo- 
derna  contains  an  article  reviewing  a  recent 
remarkable  speech  of  Sefior  Echegaray  (a  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  dramatist)  upon  the  subject, 
**ln  what  does  the  strength  of  nations  consist  ?  " 
The  reviewer  says  : 

*  *  The  intrinsic  interest  of  the  speech  is  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that  it  presents  many  points 
for  the  study  of  national  psychology  in  the  pres- 
ent critical  period.  Among  other  things,  it  is 
stated  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  institutions  specially  erected  for  de- 
fense, as  the  strength  of  an  individual  does  not 
consist  in  his  muscles  alone  or  in  the  weapon  that 
he  carries.  Senor  Echegaray,  in  his  discourse, 
treated  this  point  lucidly.  He  said :  *  True 
strength,  that  which  resides  in  the  individual  as 
in  society,  is  the  result  of  an  harmonious  equi- 
librium of  all  the  parts  of  the  human  or  social 
organism.  In  speaking  of  national  strength  I  do 
not  refer  merely  to  material  force,  to  armor- plated 
ships,  or  to  battalions.  These  constitute  one  of 
many  elements  which  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  energies  of  a  nation.  They  are 
something  ;  they  are  a  great  deal ;  but  they  are 
not  all  nor  are  they  the  greater  or  the  better  part. 
Furthermore,  they  are  the  effect  rather  than  the 
cause  ;  they  are  a  manifestation  of  strength  rath- 
er  than  strength  itself.  If  the  nation  be  strong 
in  all  its  branches  and  in  all  its  organisms,  it  will 
be  strong  on  the  bloody  field  of  battle  and  on  the 
stormy  sea.  If  the  nation  be  weak  within,  it 
will  be  conquered  at  last,  no  matter  what  sacri- 
fices it  mav  make  of  life  and  treasure,  not  be- 
cause  it  lacks  strength  to-day,  but  because  it  was 
weak  yesterday.'  " 

The  reviewer  considers  these  ideas  most  oppor- 
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tune,  ^  <  as  the  Spanish  people  are  unaccustomed 
to  seek  the  causes  of  things,  merely  giving  at- 
tention, through  indolence  or  lack  of  culture,  to 
their  external  manifestations,  and  therefore  the 
true  and  enormous  difference  in  strength  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  was  not  appreciated. 
The  Spaniards  asked  for  more  ships,  more  bat- 
teries, more  battalions,  and  did  not  see  that  what 
was  needed  most  was  more  money,  precisely 
what  our  enemies  had  in  abundance,  and  at  last, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  our  misfortunes  are  at- 
tributed to  the  demand  for  peace. 

A    FRANK    ADMISSION. 

* '  Class  interest,  newspaper  servility,  and  party 
weakness  drown  the  voices  of  sincerity  in  those 
matters.  It  is  notorious  that  apart  from  our 
naval  inferiority  we  were,  from  the  military  point 
of  view  as  to  land  forces,  better  prepared  than 
the  United  States.  We  had  in  Cuba  an  army  of 
200,000  men  seasoned  by  a  three  years'  cam- 
paign ;  we  had  in  the  Philippines  another  army 
of  at  least  20,000.  The  United  SUtes  had 
scarcely  30,000  soldiers,  and  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  wherever  battle  was  given  they  had  the 
superiority  of  us  in  numbers  and  war  material  ; 
and  for  this  two  months  only  of  preparation 
suflBced  them. 

"  With  a  superior  navy  and  greater  military 
capacity  we  should  have  been  able  only  to  pro- 
long the  struggle.  In  place  of  succumbing  by 
reason  of  the  tlestruction  of  our  squadrons  and 
the  capitulation  of  our  towns,  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  yield  through  exhaustion  and 
starvation.  War  in  the  present  age  is  largely  a 
struggle  in  economic  resistance.  Small  nations 
cannot  now,  as  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  superi- 
ority of  its  generals  or  its  hosts,  subjugate  others 
more  extensive,  rich,  and  populous.  Such  tri- 
umphs were  always  ephemeral,  and  to-day,  on 
account  of  the  transformation  in  the  arts  and 
means  of  war,  are  altogether  impossible.  Strength 
must  be  sought,  as  Senor  Echegaray  said,  in  the 
harmony  and  equilibrium  of  the  distinct  parts  of 
the  national  body.  Develop  any  one  of  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  and  the  result  is  not 
strength,  but  rather  general  debility  and  interior 
disturbance. 

'<  In  the  last  analysis  the  strength  of  all  human 
society  must  be  sought  for,  logically,  in  the  in- 
dividual. This  primary  material  has  the  utntost 
influence  on  all  organizations,  and  modern  state 
worship  not  infrequently  forgets  what  is  owing 
to  the  individual. 

* '  Hence  it  is  to  individuals,  to  the  action  of 
all,  that  Senor  Echegaray  looks  for  national  re- 
generation, not  to  new  political  organizations  and 
still  less  to  office-seekers." 
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SPAIN    BTBONGEB    WITHOUT    COLONIES   THAN    WITH 

THEM. 

The  writer  says,  furthermore,  that  the  great 
distance  apart  of  Spain's  colonies  **  was  a  consid- 
erable element  of  weakness  in  a  nation  of  Spain's 
limited  economic  resources,  rendering  her  vul- 
nerable in  many  points  difficult  to  protect  in 
good  time  by  the  mother  country,"  and  he  says 
that  *  *  although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  Spain 
is  stronger  after  the  loss  of  her  colonies  than 
when  she  possessed  them.  It  would  be  another 
thing  if  those  colonies  had  been  strong  and  loyal 
enough  to  defend  themselves  alone — like,  for 
example,  the  English  colonies  of  Australia — or 
if  they  had  contributed  on  a  large  ccale  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  mother  country. 
Such  as  they  were,  we  ought,  instead  of  lament- 
ing their  loss,  regret  the  enormous  price  which 
they  have  cost  us  in  our  natural  eiforts  to  retain 
them." 

THE  SPANISH  CURRENCY  OF  TO-DAT. 

IN  the  Deceniber  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy  M.  de  Foville  describes  the 
present  condition  of  Spain's  currency.     Speaking 
of  the  metallic  money  circulated  in  that  country, 
this  writer  says  : 

*'  In  Spain,  as  every  where  else,  Gresham's  law 
lias  been  obeyed.  Good  money — ;that  is  to  say, 
gold — has  taken  its  departure  ;  the  other  sort,  in 
the  process  of  accumulation,  has  become  more 
and  more  doubtful  in  value,  and  the  five-peseta 
piece  is  now  notliing  more  than  a  mere  counter 
which  has  lost  something  like  one -half  of  its 
nominal  value  in  all  places  where  debtors  are  un- 
able to  call  in  the  power  of  the  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  upon  their  creditors  the  accept- 
ance of  a  coin  of  fictitious  value. 

COIN    WORTH    LESS   THAN    BULLION. 

•<  When  war  and  defeat  made  their  appearance 
the  five- peseta  piece,  like  the  paper  pesetas,  was 
seen  to  vary  more  and  more  widely  in  purchasing 
power  from  the  gold  peseta.  Not  only  did  the 
value  of  coined  silver  come  in  this  way  to  ap- 
proximate that  of  silver  in  its  bullion  form,  but 
the  rise  of  the  exchanges  at  a  certain  moment  re- 
sulted in  an  anomalous  situation  ;  for  the  royal 
impress,  instead  of  adding  sometliing  to  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  metal,  decreased  it  still  further, 
and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  speculators,  as  in 
the  time  (now  long  since  bygone)  when  silver 
stood  at  a  premium,  were  able  to  see  a  profit  to 
be  gained  by  withdrawing  from  circulation  these 
despised  coins  for  the  purpose  of  melting  and  ex- 
porting them.  This  phenomenon  seems  extraor- 
dinary and  has  been  only  temporary.  The  law 
of  June  1,  1898,  however,   establishes  belief  in 


the  fact  by  its  preamble,  and  even  by  the  mere 
clause  which  *  prohibits  for  the  time  being  '  the 
exportation  of  silver  to  foreign  countries,  either 
in  the  form  of  coin  or  of  bullion.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine,  in  the  whole  range  of  monetary 
phenomena,  a  more  depressing  and  disgra<;eful 
situation  than  that  the  value  of  a  silver  coin  of 
full  fineness  should  fall  below  that  of  the  silver 
bullion  it  contains,  when  silver  bullion  itself  is 
at  a  discount  of  55  per  cent." 

M.  de  Foville  expresses  tlie  hope  that  the  Span 
ish  authorities  will  make  a  vigorous  war  on  tne 
evil  of  counterfeiting,  which  he  says  is  a  regular 
occupation  in  some  of  tlie  Spanish  cities,  notably 
in  Barcelona,  where  the  business  is  carried  on  for 
both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  market. 
Large  volumes  of  counterfeit  coins  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  even  of  bronze  are  in  existence.  In 
fact,  the  business  has  been  carried  so  far  that 
the  customs  department  uses  it  as  an  argument 
against  the  admission  into  the  country  of  sous 
that  have  been  exported. 


««THE  DISRAELI  OF  LIBERALISM. 
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THE  Fortnightly  contains  an  unsigned  article, 
of  considerable  boldness  and  even  brilliance, 
with  the  heading  <*The  Disraeli  of  Liberalism." 
The  ' '  neutralization  of  the  Foreign  Ofiice  "  in  all 
party  conflicts  and  the  persistent  continuity  of 
British  fo^'eign  policy  are  the  ideas  to  which  the 
ex-premier  has,  the  Y^riter  insists,  converted 
party  and  people.  At  the  outset  as  at  the  finish 
is  expressed  the  doubt  whether  Lord  Rosebery  is 
a  strong  man  or  a  weak  man — the  executor  as 
well  as  the  evangelist  of  his  own  ideas.  On  this 
point  '  *  no  one  is  sure,  least  of  all  Lord  Rose 
bery."  For  the  American  reader  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  article  lies  in  its  exposition  of  the 
views  of  English  Liberal  statesmen  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  their  government. 

A   PUPIL    OF   BEACONSFIELD. 

In  any  case,  Lord  Rosebery  has  seen  that  for 
his  great  end  there  must  be  genuine  agreement 
on  foreign  policy  between  Conservative  and  Lib- 
eral ;  and  this  agreement  he  has — as  witness  the 
Fashoda  incident — secured.     Says  the  writer  : 

' '  As  a  modifier  of  party  views.  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  influence  has  been  the  most  curious  since 
that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  to  which  it  may  fairly 
be  compared.  His  imperialism  has  been  a  force 
more  gradual,  subtle,  insidious,  sure,  than  Mr. 
Gladstone's  unlimited  powers  of  temporary  per- 
suasion. Mr.  Gladstone  manipulated  the  emotion 
of  his  party.  Lord  Rosebery,  along  a  whole  side 
of  politics,  has  transformed  the  principles  of  his 
party.  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  was  hardly 
more  potent  as  an  educator  of  Conservative  opin- 
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ion  upon  domestic  legislation  than  Lord  Rose- 
bery  has  been  as  an  educator  of  Liberal  views 
upon  foreign  policy.  Lord  Rosebery's  early  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Disraeli  is  known.  It  is  cer- 
tain, for  several  reasons,  not  all  of  them  purely 
political,  that  a  deep  impression  must  have  been 
made  by  the  arch -politician  upon  material  pecu- 
liarly impressionable  to  the  Machiavellian  die. 
The  only  doubt  is  whether  Lord  Rosebery  has 
been  an  involuntary  analogy  or  the  conscious 
Disraeli  of  Liberalism." 

He  must,  thinks  the  writer,  despite  all  expres- 
sions to  the  contrary  during  Midlothian  cam- 
paigns, have  had  *' inward  and  instinctive  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit"  of  Lord  Beaconsfield*s 
foreign  policy. 

THE    OLD    LIBERAL   FOREIGN    POLICY. 

When  he  began  *  *  in  foreign  affairs  the  Con 
servatives  were  strict  nationalists,  the  Liberals 
inclined  to  be  philanthropists  at  large."  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  Manchester  school,  which 
ruled  Liberals  in  tlie  early  80s,  was  one  of  peace 
and  unrestricted  commerce,  and  strongly  opposed 
on  moral  grounds  to  a  **  strong"  or  ** spirited" 
foreign  policy  : 

*  *  We  traveled  without  pistols,  because  we  rep- 
robated the  practices  of  highwaymen.  There 
was  no  more  certain  method  for  the  propagation 
of  highwaymen.  The  Manchester  principles  of 
foreign  policy,  as  exemplified  by  the  retrocession 
of  the  Transvaal,  the  abahdonment  of  the  Sou- 
dan, the  lielpless  perception  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  Russia,  and  the  pained  endurance  of 
Bismarckian  contumely,  resulted  less  in  a  gen- 
eral adoption  of  broadbrims  than  in  a  general 
development  of  brigandage.  The  partition  of 
Africa  was  inaugurated  in  contempt  of  Earl  Gran- 
ville and  Lord  Derby.  The  scramble  for  Africa 
set  up  new  and  feverish  impulses  toward  aggran- 
dizement with  which  American  imperialism  and 
the  gathering  of  the  eagles  over  the  carcass  of 
China  are  not  remotely  connected.  The  advocacy 
by  one  party  of  what  in  practice  was  perilously 
near  to  a  policy  of  passive  resistance  was  simply 
a  stimulus  and  a  premium  to  the  policy  of  active 
aggression  by  every  other  power.  The  theory  of 
traveling  without  pistols  resulted  in  the  impunity 
of  the  highwayman.  Humiliation  after  humili- 
ation was  followed  by  aggression  after  aggres- 
sion." 

THE    NEW    DEMOCRACY    AND    ITS    VIEWS. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  on  which 
Lord  Rosebery  entered.  He  <*  saw  that  a  strong 
foreign  policy  is  the  only  foreign  policy."  He 
saw  also  that  *  *  the  first  requisite  of  a  strong 
foreign  policy  is  consistency."     He  realized  that 


the  genius  of  democracy  is  nationalist  rather 
than  cosmopolitan.  Democracy,  too,  has  * '  an 
incorrigible  appetite  for  vigor  and  an  insuperable 
loathing  for  weakness.  With  the  profound  in- 
stinct that  goes  deeper  than  the  most  humane 
theories,  it  holds  weakness  to  be  the  fundamental 
immorality."     These  facts  directed  his  career. 

*  *  If  the  future  of  the  empire  depended  upon 
unanimity  in  foreign  policy,  it  must  have  been 
apparent  to  Lord  Rosebery  that  upon  the  identi- 
fication of  Liberalism  with  a  strong  foreign  policy 
and  its  dissociation  from  the  reproach  of  a  weak 
tradition  depended  the  future  of  his  party.  Lord 
Rosebery  began  to  educate  his  party." 

SUCCESSIVE    STEPS THE    BATOUM    DISPATCH. 

He  declared  •  *  a  continiiity  of  policy  in  foreign 
administration"  to  be  the  aim  with  which  he 
took  oflSce  in  1886.  He  kept  up  the  policy  of 
Lord  Salisbury  : 

'*The  celebrated  Batoum  dispatch  of  18&6 
brought  the  doctrine  of  continuity  into  con- 
spicuous action.  The  master-issue  between  the 
Conservative  and  the  Liberal  parties  had  been 
the  difference  of  their  attitudes  toward  Russia. 
To  one  Russia  was  the  *  divine  figure  in  the 
North  ;  '  to  the  other,  Russia  was  the  dark  en- 
emy in  the  North.  The  Penjdeh  incident  had 
perhaps  done  something  to  disconcert  the  an- 
gelic theory.  Lord  Rosebery  paid  little  heed 
to  it  when  he  wrote  the  dispatch  denouncing  as 
an  intolerable  perfidy,  in  the  nearest  approach  to 
plain  language  allowed  by  diplomatic  usage,  the 
violation  of  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin 
constituting  Batoum  a  free  port.  .  .  .  The  Ba- 
toum dispatch  left  British  prestige  where  it  was. 
But  it  was  something  that  a  Liberal  foreign 
secretary  had  opened  his  mind  about  Russia  in 
terms  that  were  comfortable  to  the  Unionists, 
while  by  no  means  unacceptable  to  Li'oeralism  at 
large.  There  was  a  beginning  of  the  rapproche- 
ment in  principles." 


( i 


THE    TRUE  CRISIS  IN  LORD    ROSEBERY  S  CAREER. 


j> 


The  next  decisive  step  concerned  Egypt.  In 
1891  the  Liberal  leaders  openly  advocated  evac- 
uation, and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  speech  approv- 
ing the  Newcastle  programme,  seemed  to  accept 
their  policy. 

'  ^  This  was  the  true  crisis  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
career.  He  had  enunciated  his  principle  of  con- 
tinuity. His  task  now  was  to  make  it  prevail 
upon  the  Liberal  party  against  the  Liberal  lead- 
ers ;  against  Sir  William  Harcourt,  against  Mr. 
John  Morley,  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Rose- 
bery declined  to  join  the  cabinet  of  1892  under 
the  terms  of  the  party  declarations  which  would 
commit  the  new  government  to  the  old  spirit  in 
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foreign  policy  and  flagrantly  repudiated  the  new. 
.  .  .  Lord  Rosebery  would  not  move,  and  Lord 
Rosebery  was  indispensable.  When  he  joined 
the  cabinet  upon  his  own  terms  the  battle  seemed 
to  be  won,  though  it  was  not." 


<'MR.  BHODES'  GOUFLEMENT  AT  WHITEHALL. 


>» 


His  African  policy  appeared  in  the  apology 
extorted  from  the  insulting  young  Khedive  and 
in  the  retention  of  Uganda  : 

*  *  Up  to  this  point  Lord  Salisbury  could  have 
done  nothing  less  and  nothing  more.  Beyond 
this  point  Lord  Rosebery  went,  where  Lord 
Salisbury  would,  perhaps,  have  declined  to  fol- 
low, and  where  Lord  Salisbury's  initiative  would 
certainly  not  have  led..  More  vitally  than  any 
one  else  except  Mr.  Rhodes,  Lord  Salisbury  be- 
lieved not  only  in  the  maintenance,  but  in  the 
expansion  of  the  enormity  of  empire.  .  .  .  His 
speech  of  March,  1893,  at  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  marked  another  step  in  the  process  of 
public  and  party  education.  ...  *  We  are  en- 
gaged in  pegging  out  claims  for  the  future,'  he 
said.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rhodes  had  found  his  comple- 
ment at  Whitehall.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  Lord  Rosebery  became  the  official  sponsor  of 
the  Cape- Cairo  route.  Of  that  great  departure 
the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan,  the  Fashoda  crisis, 
and  the  conscious  inauguration  of  the  new  epoch 
in  foreign  policy  were  direct  results." 


THE 


u 


n 


UNFRIENDLY   ACT        AND    FASHODA. 


In  the  Anglo-Congolese  agreement  Lord  Rose- 
bery made  the  mistake  of  not  first  consulting 
Germany.  Defeated  on  this  point.  Lord  Rose- 
bery left  an  objective  for  his  successors  and 
issued  the  historic  warning  about  the  <  *  unfriend- 
ly act." 

*  <  In  the  recent  crisis,  it  will  be  observed, 
England  founded  herself  upon  Lord  Rosebery's 
principles.  Lord  Salisbury  based  his  summary 
action  against  France  expressly  upon  the  warning 
of  his  predecessor.  Lord  Rosebery  hastened  to 
point  out  that  in  this  memorable  instance  of  a 
*  strong '  foreign  policy  the  usual  course  was  re- 
versed. The  Liberals  were  not  reluctant  adopt- 
ers of  Unionist  views — the  Unionists  were  the 
executors  of  a  Liberal  idea.  But  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  speeches  upon  the  Fashoda  crisis  were 
required  to  reconcile  his  party  to  the  greatness  of 
its  own  merits.  .  .  .  The  Liberal  party,  which 
as  a  whole  up  to  seven  years  ago,  if  not  very 
much  later,  was  inclined  to  contemplate  the  aban- 
donment of  Uganda  and  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
in  the  old  mood  which  had  made  the  retrocession 
of  the  Transvaal  and  the  withdrawal  from  the 
Soudan  possible,  realized  its  claim  to  have  origi- 
nated a  policy  which  meant  nothing  less  than 


that,  even  at  the  risk  of  war,  England  was  pre- 
pared to  enforce  her  claim  to  the  whole  Nile  from 
Uganda  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  view  of  the 
close  connection  between  this  fact  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  effort  in  1894  to  open  an  all- British  route 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  bolder  model  of  a  strong  foreign 
policy." 


HIS    ONE    "VOLATILE    INFIDELITY. 


?» 


The  writer  would  fain  have  seen  here  the 
"final  ascendency"  as  well  as  the  "powerful 
operation  "  of  Lord  Rosebery *s  ideas.  But  Lord 
Rosebery^s  action  is  not  always  in  accord  with  his 
most  pronounced  principles.  In  1896,  on  the 
question  of  the  advance  to  Dongola,  designed  as  it 
was  to  enforce  his  warning  about  the  *  *  unfriendly 
act,"  Lord  Rosebery  "surrendered  to  the  lead  of 
Mr.  John  Morley  and  Sir  William  Harcourt." 
This  the  writer  regards  as  "  a  volatile  infidelity 
to  a  great  idea  :  " 

*  *  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  Lord 
Rosebery  was  not  really  opposed  to  the  Soudan 
expedition.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
he  made  hi.iself  appear  to  be  opposed  to  it." 

THE    HERO   OR    THE    HAMLET   OF    POLITICS  ? 

This  aberration  raises  the  question,  Is  he  a 
strong  man  or  a  weak  man  ? 

*  *  He  may  be  the  hero  in  polities  as  in  recent 
weeks  he  has  been  proclaimed.  There  is  at  least 
as  much  reason  to  dread  that  he  may  be  not  the 
hero,  but  the  Hamlet  of  politics,  whose  powers 
of  analysis  and  exposition  are  at  once  extraor- 
dinary and  paralyzing.  If  there  were  a  public 
orator  of  the  empire.  Lord  Rosebery  would  be 
the  immediate  and  the  ideal  selection.  Hamlet 
is  the  public  orator  to  mankind,  with  his  preter- 
natural insight  and  deep  utterance.  But  that 
does  not  help  him  to  do  his  business." 


* '  HE    HAS    NEVER    HAD    HIS    CHANGE. 


»» 


As  though  by  way  of  extenuation  the  writer 
proceeds  : 

"  There  has  been  a  government  which  in- 
cluded Lord  Rosebery.  There  has  never  been  a 
Rosebery  government.  He  has  never  had  his 
chance,  nor  has  he  yet  given  his  full  measure. 
He  has  had  a  bitter  education,  and  he  has  the 
faculty  of  development.  The  difficulties  of  his 
position  in  the  last  cabinet  were  far  greater  than 
any  modern  premier  has  ever  had  to  encounter. 
He  was  not  the  head  of  his  government.  He 
was  the  figure-head  of  their  government.  He 
was  not  a  minister  who  had  established  an  as- 
cendency in  politics  before  rising  to  the  highest 
office,  who  had  chosen  his  colleagues  and  given 
the  organic  impress  to  his  own  cabinet  in  its  for- 
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matioQ.  He  was  less  a  premier  supported  by  a 
cabinet  than  a  premier  in  the  custody  of  a  cab- 
inet. There  was  open  and  arrogant  sedition  ; 
there  was  desertion,  opposition,  lack  of  sympathy, 
hopeless  incompatibility  of  temper.  These  were 
circumstances  that  would  have  unstrung  the 
nerve  of  Hamlet,  but  might  also  have  paralyzed 
the  vigor  of  a  Fortinbras. 


k  I 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  OF  ALL  STATESMEN. 


»i 


*'  It  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his 
mind  is  the  most  influential  in  politics,  and  as  an 
educator  of  parties  upon  foreign  policy  he  seems 
to  have  completed  his  work.  He  has  asserted  at 
iast  a  real,  as  distinct  from  a  titular,  supremacy 
in  the  Liberal  party.  He  is  the  most  popular  of 
all  statesmen,  and  is  even  more  universally  ad- 
mired among  Unionists  than  among  Liberals. 
At  the  present  moment  he  is  probably  the  states- 
man of  most  widely  national  influence  since 
Palmcrston." 

PABTT  FEELINa  ON  TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 

Candor  compels  the  writer — a  Liberal  Union- 
ist, if  we  mistake  not — to  own  that  r  yt  the  Lib- 
eral attitude  alone  has  changed  : 

*  *  Nor  would  it  be  accurate  to  represent  the 
actual  approximation  of  view  as  a  surrender  by 
the  Liberal  to  the  Unionist  party  along  a  whole 
side  of  public  questions.  The  Unionists,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  abandoned  the  tradition  of 
friendly  relations  with  Turkey.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  is  dead,  as  we  know.  Party  differences  even 
upon  the  Eastern  question  no  longer  exist.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  directed  language  against  the  Sul- 
tan more  contemptuous  and  minatory  than  any 
that  Lord  Rosebery  would  have  used.  The  Cre- 
tan settlement  is  the  result  of  Liberal  and  not  of 
Conservative  ideas.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
Liberals  have  modified  their  attitude  toward 
Russia  as  completely  as  the  Conservatives  have 
changed  theirs  toward  Turkey." 

THE    CREATION    OF   A    NEW    EPOCH. 

The  anonymous  critic  closes  thus  : 

<^  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  dead.  So,  indeed,  is 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Disraeli  of  Liberalism  is 
the  heir  of  both.  His  future  is  commonly  said 
to  be  in  doubt.  In  the  sense  of  official  iippor- 
tance  it  is  not  in  doubt.  Lord  Rosebery  may  re- 
turn to  the  Foreign  Office  under  whichever  party 
he  chooses.  Whether  he  will  become  the  chief 
helmsman  as  well  as  the  chief  spokesman  of  the 
empire  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  new  epoch 
in  foreign  policy  is  his  work,  and  in  that  decisive 
idea  he  has  rendered  a  service  to  his  country 
with  which  few  achievements  in  office  will  com- 
pare." 


A  NEW  REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT  IN 

IRELAND. 

THOSE  Englishmen  who  have  regarded  home 
rule  as  defunct,  or  suspended,  or  deferred 
by  the  grant  of  county  councils  to  Ireland,  will 
be  startled  out  of  their  easy-going  security  by 
Mr.  F.  St.  John  Morrow's  paper  in  the  National 
Review  on  *  *  The  New  Irish  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment." This  writer  deplores  the  strange  igno- 
rance of  the  people  east  of  St.  George's  Channel 
about  most  things  Irish,  and  in  especial  of  the 
centennial  commemoration  of  the  rebellion  of 
1798.  The  memories  of  that  dismal  year  have, 
it  seems,  aroused  the  revolutionary  spirit  and 
have  shown  it  to  possess  unsuspected  vigor  and 
volume.  The  chairman  of  the  centenary  com- 
mittee was  John  O'Leary,  the  ex-Fenian  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude  in  1865. 

*  *  The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  a  *  grand 
demonstration  of  unparalleled  magnificence '  in 
Dublin  and  equally  imposing  gatherings  else- 
where. During  this  year  and  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  '98  clubs  have 
been  formed  and  '98  centenary  celebrations  have 
been  attended  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  townsfolk  and  peasantry.  <  Sound 
national  teaching '  was  provided  at  all  these  as- 
semblages. The  manhood  of  Ireland  was  sternly 
enjoined  to  <  promote  physical  development  by 
means  of  national  games, '  and  to  <  form  boys' 
brigades  in  connection  with  each  '98  club,  with 
experienced  drill  instructors. '  Resolutions  pledg- 
ing the  respective  meetings  <  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  our  country's 
rights  till  we  see  Ireland  a  self-governing  nation ' 
were  common  form." 

The  prospect  of  war  between  England  and 
France  has  been  hailed  with  shouts  of  *  *  Vive  la 
France/^'  and  with  threats  of  a  fighting  alliance 
with  the  French.  The  methods  of  '98  have  been 
rapturously  approved  and  applauded. 

THE   NEW    ENGINE    OP   REVOLT. 

These  speeches,  celebrations,  and  clubs  Mr. 
Morrow  feels  to  be  relatively  insignificant. 

*<  There  is  one  organization,  however,  which 
has  been  called  into  existence  this  year,  the 
formation  of  which  is  viewed  with  serious  appre- 
hension by  all  who  desire  peace  and  quietness  and 
political  freedom  in  Ireland.  It  is  styled  the 
United  Irish  League,  and  its  motto  is  ^  The 
Land  for  the  People. '  It  was  born  in  Mayo,  the 
birth-place  of  the  Land  League,  its  prototype, 
and  like  that  conspiracy  it  is  eminently  practical. 
The  only  constitution  possessed  by  this  Irish 
revolutionary  movement  is  contained  m  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  its  founders  : 

'<  'That,  in  the  words  of  the  constitution  of 
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the  first  club  of  United  Irishmen  in  1792,  this 
society  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  forward- 
ing a  brotherhood  of  affection,  a  community  of 
rights,  and  a  union  of  power  among  Irishmen. 

*'  *That  membership  be  open  to  all  Irish  na- 
tionalists with'^ut  reference  to  any  sectional  dif- 
ferences, and  all  controversial  subjects  as  between 
Irish  nationalists  be  excluded  fiom  discussion  at 
meetings  of  the  league.*  " 

THE  LAND  FOR  THE  LABORERS. 

The  tenant  farmers  who  were  the  backbone  of 
Parnellism  are  now  contented  men,  eager  only  to 
mind  their  farms  and  **put  a  bit  by."  They 
cannot  be  reckoned  on  for  another  land  agitation. 
So  the  new  league  hopes  to  reconcile  Pamellite 
And  anti-  Farnellite  by  a  new  political  objective, 
and  aims  at  roping  in  the  laborers  in  support  of 
a  new  agrai'ian  programme  : 

*<  The  league  holds  out  to  laborers  the  certain 
hope  that  the  grazing  farms  will  ultimately  be 
divided  up  among  them,  provided  only  a  vig- 
orous enough  crusade  against  the  graziers  of 
Ireland  is  waged.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony,  ex- 
M.  P. ,  speaking  at  Dromin  in  September,  declared 
that  <  economically  and  socially  the  present  state 
of  affairs  is  a  great  evil  which  can  only  be  rem- 
edied by  the  purchase  by  the  state  of  all  the 
grazing  lands  and  their  redistribution  among  the 
surrounding  occupiers  of  holdings  too  small  to 
support  life.*  *' 

THE    LARGE    CATTLE    OWNERS    THREATENED. 

Mr.  Morrow  roughly  estimates  the  grazing  land 
as  one- half  of  the  area  of  Ireland,  the  other  half 
being  divided  about  equally  between  tillage  and 
bog  or  other  waste  land.  This  is  the  source  of 
the  valuable  Irish  cattle  trade,  which  exports  to 
Great  Britain  about  $7,500,000  more  than  all 
other  nations  combined — nearly  $60,000,000  as 
against  nearly  $52,500,000.  The  result  of  the 
suggested  subdivision  of  grazing  lands  would,  in 
Mr.  Morrow's  judgment,  be  the  extinction  of  the 
Irish  export  cattle  trade,  small  owners  being  un- 
able to  bear  the  cost  of  transportation  or  to  raise 
the  requisite  capital.  He  admits  certain  signifi- 
cant conversions  : 

*  *  At  a  meeting  held  in  September  last  at  Glen- 
castle,  County  Mayo,  after  spirited  denunciations 
had  been  indulged  in  by  Mr.  "William  O'Brien 
and  Mr.  McIIugh,  M.P. ,  a  grazier  came  on  to 
the  platform  and  meekly  announced,  amid  loud 
cheers,  his  intention  to  hand  over  all  his  grazing 
land  to  the  tenants.  The  County  Mayo  also  fur- 
nishes another  instance,  for  Mr.  Davitt  is  re- 
ported to  have  announced  at  a  large  meeting  in 
Ballinrobe,    in  October,   that  a  local  magistrate 


and  landowner  had  already  surrendered  to  the 
league  and  had  given  up  his  grazing  farms." 

A    PLEA    FOR    COERCION. 

Mr.  Morrow  attributes  these  things  to  * '  out- 
rageous intitnidation.'"  Several  meetings  have 
been  *' proclaimed  "  by  the  government,  but  by 
a  slight  change  of  place  or  time  have  been  suc- 
cessfully held.  ' '  The  political  work  proper  *' 
of  the  league  is  to  capture  the  forthcoming  coun- 
ty councils  for  nationalism.  Mr.  Morrow  con- 
cludes : 

*'The  aims  of  the  United  Irish  League  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Land  League,  and  the 
only  method  by  which  the  executive  can  defeat 
them  is  by  resorting  to  the  method  by  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  successfully  combated  the 
Land  League  and  boldly  proclaiming  the  new 
Irish  revolutionary  movement  as  an  illegal  con- 
spiracy.'* 

THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  BRITISH  LABOR 

PARTY. 

MR.  KEIR  HARDIE  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Mac- 
DonaJd  write  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
on  the  Independent  Labor  party's  programme. 
They  declare  that  the  Liberal  party  has  done  its 
work  and  that  the  Independent  Labor  party  is  in 
the  true  line  of  *  ^  the  progressive  apostolic  suc- 
cession." 

*  *  The  foundation  upon  which  the  Independent 
Labor  party  builds  itself  is  socialism,  just  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  Liberalism  built  itself 
was  individualism.  But  British  socialism  is  not 
Utopian.** 

The  programme  of  socialist  principles  put  for- 
ward by  the  Independent  Labor  party  at  the  last 
elections  was  intended  to  bring  some  *  *  largeness 
of  purpose  into  party  aims  "  and  to  insist  that 
*  *  socialist  theories  could  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  progressive- minded  elector." 

THE    PRINCIPAL    PLANKS. 

Now,  however,  we  are  made  to  infer,  the  In- 
dependent Labor  party  is  prepared  to  condescend 
to  practical  politics.  Of  the  leading  planks  in  its 
present  programme  the  writers  enumerate  the 
following : 

^  <  The  abolition  of  the  lords  and  of  hereditary 
authority. 

'  *  An  eight  hours'  day  made  general. 

*'  Taxation  of  ground-rents  and  values. 

'<*  Readjustment,'  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
nationalization,  of  mining  royalties. 

"  Nationalization  of  railroads  and  canals." 

A    MINOR    SQUAD. 

Then  comes  a  later  squad  of  reforms  : 
''Adult    suffrage,   triennial    Parliaments,   and 
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payment  of  members  are  obviously  foundations 
of  a  genuinely  democratic  representation  ;  an  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  local  authorities  so  that 
no  unnecessary  officialism  may  hamper  them  in 
undertaking  the  management  of  public  services 
and  experimenting  upon  such  questions  as  the 
municipalization  of  drink  and  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed  ;  a  complete  revolution  in  our  edu- 
cational system,  especially  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  standard  and  age  at  which  children  may 
leave  school ;  a  drastic  reform  and  extension  of 
the.  law  of  workmen's  compensation  for  injury 
and  employers*  liability,  together  with  far-reach- 
ing budget  reforms,  such  as  old-age  pensions 
raised  by  a  special  tax  on  the  swollen  incomes  of 
the  rich,  are  necessary  before  our  state  approaches 
even  to  the  condition  of  some  continental  coun- 
tries." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  Liberals  will  feel 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  programme  from 
much  that  has  been  put  forward  by  their  own  ad- 
vanced comrades. 

MORE    CONCILIATORY    TACTICS. 

The  new  tactics  of  the  Independent  Labor 
party  show  an  even  greater  modification  of  the 
old  than  appears  in  the  new  programme.  The 
writers  assert : 

*  *  The  Independent  Labor  party  has  never  been 
averse  to  alliances,  provided  they  were  with 
bodies  whose  aims  it  could  trust.  .  .  .  Independ- 
ence is  not  isolation,  and  in  so  far  as  cooperation 
with  kindred  sections  is  possible,  while  retain- 
ing our  freedom,  there  is  no  barrier  to  it  in  our 
methods  or  tradition.  .  .  .  We  have  always  been 
aware  that  a  policy  of  wrecking  for  its  own  sake 
would  not  commend  itself  to  the  thinking  portion 
of  the  electorate.  .  .  .  The  proposals  outlined 
above  indicate  the  practical  work  which  might  be 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the 
country  by  a  group  of  socialists  speaking  from 
the  vantage-point  of  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  proposed  to  follow  up  this 
declaration  of  opinions  by  a  method  of  election- 
eering to  which  the  most  sensitive  partisan  can 
find  little  to  object." 

The  Independent  Labor  party  continues  its 
independent  course,  say  the  writers,  because  it, 
as  neither  of  the  other  parties  does,  stands  for 
*<  democracy  in  the  political  and  socialism  in  the 
industrial  state."  Economists  will  note  one  pass- 
ing concession  with  some  interest : 

'  *  Socialism  and  the  Marxian  theory  of  value 
are  often  regarded  as  inseparable  ;  but  if  Marx's 
position  in  economics  should  become  untenable 
to-morrow,  the  case  for  socialism  as  an  improved 
system  of  production  and  distribution  would  not 
bia  touched." 


FRENCH  WOMEN  AS  CO-OPERATORS. 

IN  the  first  December  number  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  M.  d'Haussonville  has  an 
mteresting  paper  on  the  economic  position  of 
women  and  the  various  methods  of  improving 
it.  M.  d'Haussonville  notes  that  working  women 
make  far  less  noise  in  the  world  than  working- 
men,  and  he  dryly  attributes  that  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  are  not  electors.  In  some  ways  it  is 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  well-known  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance  of  the  average  French 
woman,  to  find  that  cooperation  has  made  such 
great  strides,  but  M.  d'Haussonville  does  not 
think  so,  for  he  excuses  the  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  men  in  the  French  cooperative  societies 
by  the  plea  that  the  wages  of  the  women  are 
generally  so  low.  Certainly  418,227  women,  as 
compared  with  114,758  men,  is  not  a  bad  pro- 
portion, considering  the  circumstances. 

M.  d'Haussonville  explains  that  French  coop- 
erative societies  are  divided  into  three  classes : 
first,  those  of  recognized  public  utility  (a  very 
small  number) ;  secondly,  societies  approved  by 
the  minister  of  the  interior  ;  thirdly,  the  societies 
authorized  by  the  prefect  of  police  in  Paris  or  the 
prefects  of  the  departments  in  the  country.  Of 
these  three  he  deals  only  with  the  second  class. 
In  this  class  there  are  5,326  societies  composed 
entirely  of  men,  2,143  composed  of  men  and 
women,  and  227  composed  of  women  alone. 
The  *'cock-and-hen"  societies  include  133,425 
.women,  while  the  exclusively  **hen"  societies 
number  29,993,  making  a  total  of  163,418 
women  co6perators  in  the  societies  approved  by 
the  minister  of  the  interior. 

THE    ELEMENT    OF    PHILANTHROPY. 

M.  d'Haussonville  further  limits  his  inquiry  to 
these  227  exclusively  feminine  societies,  because 
he  wishes  to  study  the  phenomenon  of  mutual  aid 
among  wonaen  free  from  the  disturbing  element 
of  the  other  sex.  These  227  societies  subscribed 
in  the  year  1895  a  total  of  over  $77,000;  their  ex- 
penses amounted  to  about  (89,000  for  medical  aid^ 
sick  pay,  funeral  expenses,  and  so  on.  The  deficit 
is  a  serious  matter  ;  it  is  covered  by  charity  and  by 
the  gifts  and  subscriptions  of  honorary  members. 
Of  course  this  is  a  very  excellent  form  of  charity, 
but  those  who  deny  the  economic  independence 
of  women  would  undoubtedly  much  prefer  that 
these  mutual  unions  of  self-help  should  be  really 
self-supporting.  M.  d'Haussonville  shows  that 
the  proportion  of  honorary  members  is  greater 
in  the  case  of  exclusively  feminine  societies  than 
it  is  in  the  case  of  mixed  societies.  In  the  for- 
mer the  proportion  is  36  honorary  members  to  138 
participating  members,  while  in  the  latter  the 
proportion  is  29  to  136. 
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M.  d'Haussonville  goes  on  to  deal  with  three 
or  four  particular  societies,  into  whose  affairs  it 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  him.  As  regards  the 
general  question  of  independence  of  those  unions 
for  working  women,  he  frankly  avers  that  the 
acceptance  of  charity  is  essential,  and  he  even 
encourages  the  subscriptions  of  the  benevolent, 
in  order  that  the  unions  may  establish  clubs  and 
systems  of  lending  money  without  interest  for 
the  benefit  of  their  members. 


MANKIND  AS  SEEN  BY  AN  ENGLISH  CYCLIST. 

MR.  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER,  having  rolled 
round  the  world  on  his  machine,  so  far  as 
seas  permit,  has  now  arrived  in  the  sober  and 
dignified  pages  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  His 
**  impressions  of  a  world- wanderer  "  make  a  very 
clever  and  racy  bit  of  satire.  There  is  just 
enough  good -humor  and  moral  anger  to  save  the 
satire  from  sinking  into  cynicism. 

^^eabth's  supbemest  snob.'* 

After  relating  his  observations  of  the  English- 
man over- sea,  and  especially  of  the  Anglo-Indian, 
Mr.  Fraser  concludes : 

'  *  The  Englishman  when  he  gets  away  from  his 
own  shores  is  inclined  to  develop  with  an  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  into  the  earth's  supremest  snob. 
It's  a  sad  confession.  Our  overbearing  manner 
on  the  continent  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  We 
seem  to  have  been  suckled  on  national  egotism. 
And  the  bad  side  of  that  egotism  comes  out  more 
particularly  when  we  have  to  deal  with  Eastern 
nations.  The  mere  fact  of  coming  in  contact 
with  natives  deteriorates  the  man,  and  especially 
the  woman,  and  they  cloak  themselves  in  a  robe 
of  wooden  dignity  that  would  be  ridiculous  in 
England." 

AMERICAN    FEELING    TOWARD    ENGLAND. 

This  British  cyclist  seems  to  have  found  very 
little  evidence  of  **  Anglo- Americanism  "  among 
us. 

*  *  The  citizen  of  the  republic,  speaking  of  him 
in  the  mass,  does  not  love  the  Englishman. 
Here  in  London  we  hear  much  about  the  Anglo- 
American  alliance,  an  alliance  founded  on  kinship, 
religion,  like  sympathies.  But  the  American — 
not  the  statesman  nor  the  writer  in  the  news- 
papers, but  the  average  ordinary  sort  of  man  who 
goes  to  make  up  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons 
you  meet  in  the  streets — has  his  views.  1  talked 
with  hundreds  of  men  right  across  the  States. 
The  general  idea  was  this  :  '  Yes,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  you  English,  but  we've  got 
nothing  to  gain.  We  can  take  care  of  ourselves 
and  you  can't.     You  want  our  help.     As  we  are 


at  war  with  Spain  the  English  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  moment  to  force  an  alliance.  You 
know  we  are  the  principal  nation  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  ;  we  lick  you  in  everything ;  we've 
licked  you  in  war  ;  and  you  want  to  keep  on  the 
best  side  of  us. '  This  is  the  way  the  ordinary 
American  regards  any  arrangement  to  diplomat- 
ically bind  the  two  countries  together.  It  is 
nothing  but  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  crumbling 
and  decrepit  England  to  seek  shelter  under  the 
arm  of  Uncle  Sam. 

YANKEE    FOIBLES. 
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One  hears  much  about  the  alertness  of  the 
American  commercial  man,  but  he  is  not  nearly 
so  alert  as  our  own  commercial  man  and  he  falls 
far  short  of  him  in  shrewdness.  The  reason  the 
American  seems  more  successful  is  that  he  makes 
a  greater  noise  over  it ;  instead  of  calculation  he 
is  given  to  bluff,  and  above  all  he  is  a  gambler. 
Fortunes  are  built  up  in  England.  In  America 
they  are  won  at  the  hazard." 

The  writer  has  no  mercy  on  the  standing 
American  inconsistency  of  ridiculing  aristocracy 
and  yet  groveling  before  any  and  every  aristocrat : 

* '  A  poor  Persian  girl  never  groveled  more 
dumfoundedly  under  the  smile  of  a  shah  than 
Chicago  groveled  in  the  reflected  glory  of  one  of 
her  daughters  being  the  wife  of  an  English  peer 
appointed  to  rule  over  the  Indian  empire." 

Mr.  Fraser  hazards  a  prophecy  : 

>  ^  I  do  hope  to  read  in  a  Chicago  paper  ere  I 
have  finished  my  little  strut  in  the  world  that 
America  has  a  House  of  Peers  of  its  own,  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Milwaukee  and  the  Marquis  of 
Wabash  have  been  staying  at  Blackpool  and 
honored  Mrs.  Jones  by  taking  afternoon  tea. 
Nay — and  in  no  frivolity  I  say  it — I  should  not 
be  surprised  if,  some  day,  Americans  went  beg- 
ging to  the  European  courts  asking  for  some 
prince  to  be  spared  whom  they  can  place  upon  a 
throne  on  the  Capitol  steps  at  Washington,  en- 
circle his  brow  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  grow 
hoarse  with  shouting  *  Long  live  the  King  I  '  " 


OUR  EDJCATIONAL  IDEALS. 

IN  the  School  Review  for  January  Prof.  C.  H. 
Thurber,  of  the  University  of  Chicago^ 
voices  an  educationist's  protest  against  the  inter- 
minable discussion  of  school  curricula  to  the 
exclusion  of  what  he  regards  as  vastly  more  im- 
portant subjects.     He  says  : 

'*In  the  year  4000  a.  d.  a  graduate  student 
in  the  Central  University  of  the  World  took  his 
thesis  in  an  investigation  of  the  dominant  educa- 
tional ideals  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Applying  the   statistical   method,   he 
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proceeded  to  determine  these  mathematically  by 
computing  the  number  of  times  certain  words 
were  used,  the  one  most  frequently  employed  be- 
ing the  best  fellow — that  is,  embodying  the  upper- 
most thought  of  the  period.  The  results  of  this 
calculation  were  somewhat  astounding  and  more 
absolutely  conclusive  than  any  similar  investiga- 
tion ever  made.  One  word — a  word  by  that 
time  obsolete  for  twenty  centuries,  and  requiring 
an  elaborate  explanation  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  his  readers  to  whom  the  idea  it  stood  for  was 
in  no  wise  familiar,  not  even  through  heredity 
— stood  practically  alone.  In  the  final  computa- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  leading  word  was  used 
one  thousand  times  more  frequently  than  the  next 
word  in  the  list,  and  the  use  of  all  other  words 
was  so  infinitesimal  that  they  could  be  entirely 
disregarded.  This  significant  word  which  so 
clearly  indicated  the  overwhelming  educational 
interest  of  the  years  1890-1900  was  the  strange 
word  CURRICULUM.  The  word  that  possessed 
one  one- thousandth  of  the  importance  of  this 
giant  was  the  word  culture.  In  1400  a.d. 
*  curriculum  *  had  been  obsolete  for  many  cen- 
turies ;  culture,  however,  was  still  a  well  known 
word  ;  indeed,  it  designated  the  only  idea  of  im- 
portance in  education.  When  the  investigations 
of  the  young  scholar  were  published  it  was  con- 
sidered a  very  significant  fact  that  he  had  dis- 
covered slight  traces  of  the  idea  of  culture  in  so 
remote  and  barbarous  a  period  as  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century. " 


THE  OPEN-AIR  CURE  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

MR.  JAMES  ARTHUR  GIBSON  contrib- 
utes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  **a  per- 
sonal experience  "  of  *<  the  open-air  cure  of  con- 
sumption." In  1895  he  had  completely  broken 
down  ;  eighteen  months  later  he  was  pronounced 
by  two  doctors  to  be  suffering  from  acute  phthisis. 
After  three  months*  milk  diet  in  Ireland  be  went 
to  Nordrach,  in  the  Black  Forest,  where  the  new 
treatment  is  followed,  and  spent  three  and  a  half 
months  there.  Ho  returned  home  quite  cured, 
having  increased  his  weight  from  138  to  176 
pounds  and  his  chest  measurement  by  6  inches. 
He  has  been  three  years  at  work  since,  and  is 
better  now  than  when  he  returned.  Mr.  Gibson 
next  gives  a  rough  outline  of  the  treatment  as 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Otto  Walther,  and  to  a  great 
extent  originated  and  perfected  by  him,  at  Nor- 
drach,  in  the  Baden  Black  Forest,  Germany. 

PLENTY  OF  FOOD. 

Of  Dr.  Walther's  treatment  the  principal  fea- 
tures are  three  : 


"1.  Over -Feeding. — Dr.  Walther  holds  that 
there  can  be  no  cure  without  weight -gaining. 
He  .  .  .  stuffs  his  patients  to  their  utmost  ca- 
pacity. It  is  amazing  the  amount  one  can  eat 
when  forced  to  it — twice  or  three  times  as  much 
as  one  would  feel  inclined  to  eat.  There  is  no 
harshness  used,  but  somehow  the  doctor  is  able 
to  make  every  one  eat  the  amount  necessary. 
The  food  is  of  ordinary  kind.  .  .  .  Every  one 
gains  weight.  .  .  ,  This  over- feeding  causes  no 
ill- effects.  .  .  .  As  the  weight  increases  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  feel  more  fit.  .  .  .  The  cough 
leaves  him  after  the  first  few  weeks.  ...  The 
meals  are  at  long  intervals  and  there  are  no 
snacks  allowed  between  whiles.  Breakfast  at  8, 
dinner  at  1,  and  supper  at  7  o'clock.  ...  No 
medicines  are  ever  given. 

plenty  of  rest. 

'*2.  Regulation  of  the  Amount  of  Exer- 
tion AND  Rest. — Dr.  Walther  gives  great  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  of  regulating  the  amount  of 
exertion,  for  he  says  that  more  consumptives  kill 
themselves  by  doing  too  much  than  in  any  other 
way.  Each  patient  has  to  take  his  temperature, 
by  the  rectum,  four  times  every  day,  and  to  note 
it  on  a  chart.  The  doctor  visits  him  three  times 
a  day,  and  can  tell  at  a  glance  from  the  tempera- 
ture chart  if  the  patient  is  doing  as  he  ought, 
and  instructs  him  accordingly  :  whether  he  is  to 
be  in  bed,  to  lie  on  his  couch,  to  sit  outside,  or 
to  go  a  long  or  a  short  walk. 

plenty  of  fresh  air. 

*  *  3.  Pure  Air. — From  the  moment  of  arriving 
until  leaving  Nordrach  the  patient  never  breathes 
one  breath  of  any  but  the  purest  air,  as  Nordrach 
is  in  the  Black  Forest,  at  an  elevation  of  1,500 
feet,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  a  long  way  off 
from  a  town  or  even  a  village.  The  casement 
windows  of  the  sanitoria  are  kept  wide  open  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  windows  are  taken  completely  out  of 
the  frames.  Thus  it  is  practically  an  outdoor  life 
the  patient  lives  continuously.  There  is  there- 
fore no  danger  of  chills  on  going  out  in  any  kind 
of  weather  or  at  any  hour,  as  the  temperature 
within  and  without  is  equal." 

Food,  rest,  air.:  these  homely  remedies  have 
sent  back  <* hopeless  consumptives"  so  stalwart 
as  hardly  to  be  recognized  by  their  friends. 

Dr.  Walther  will  take  no  more  than  from  40 
to  50  patients,  believing  it  impossible  to  properly 
care  for  more  at  one  time. 

There  is  no  peculiar  charm  in  the  Nordrach 
air.  The  same  system  might  be  applied  with  like 
success  at  many  places  in  the  United  States. 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  Harper'* b  contains  articles  by  Prof. 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  on  "The  United  States  as 
a  World  Power"  and  by  Joseph  L.  Stickney  "With 
Dewey  at  Manila  "  that  we  have  quoted  from  in  another 
department. 

In  this  number  of  Harper's  there  is  the  first  chapter 
of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  history  of  "  The  Spanish- Ameri- 
<»in  War,"  this  chapter  being  headed  "  The  Unsettled 
Question."  The  story  of  the  struggle  is  evidently  not 
to  be  an  exhaustive  one,  inasmuch  as  the  first  install- 
ment of  less  than  ten  pages  of  text  brings  the  recital 
.past  the  destruction  of  the  Maine, 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  writing  on  "Anglo-Saxon  Affini- 
ties," finds  that  the  American  school  history  has  been 
the  main  bar  to  friendliness  with  England,  by  reason  of 
Its  comments  on  the  wars  of  our  independence  and  of 
1812.  He  says  the  English  school  histories  dismiss  the 
matter  with  a  mere  statement  that  in  a  certain  year  we 
separated  from  the  mother  country  and  set  up  a  republi- 
-can  form  of  government. 

In  discussing  "  The  Astronomical  Outlook,"  especially 
as  it  is  related  to  the  perfection  of  the  methods  and  in- 
struments of  observation.  Prof.  C.  A.  Young  thinks  it 
<;ertaln  that  the  coming  century  will  bring  an  immense 
increase  of  knowledge.  He  says  :  "  As  in  the  case  of  the 
sun,  mere  lapse  of  time  will  settle  many  questions.  It 
will  accumulate  knowledge  as  to  the  motions  of  the 
stars  and  of  the  solar  system  among  the  stars,  and  also 
•of  the  motions  of  the  components  of  double  stars  and 
multiple  stars  and  clusters  ;  and  will  ultimately  deter- 
mine with  certainty  whether  the  same  law  of  gravita- 
tion which  rules  in  the  planetary  system  prevails  also 
in  stellar  space." 

There  is  a  good  descriptive  article  by  A.  C.  Humbert 
on  "A  Trekking  Trip  in  South  Africa,"  several  stories, 
and  a  condensed  chapter  from  the  life  of  Gen.  N.  B. 
Forrest,  telling  of  the  exciting  experiences  of  Lieuteu- 
ant-Colonel  Forrest  at  Fort  Donelson,  the  first  decisive 
battle  of  the  Civil  War. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  Century  begins  with  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle by  Frederic  C.  Penfield,  former  United 
States  Consul-General  in  Egypt,  on  "Harnessing  the 
Nile,"  which  should  be  stimulating  to  Americans  in  the 
work  they  find  before  them  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
The  English  administrators  at  Cairo  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  dirty  and  diseased  Egyptians  out 
of  their  destructive  habits  that  the  Queen^s  people  are 
setting  to  work  to  increase  the  area  of  what  Mr.  Pen- 
field  calls  "the  practical  Egypt."  Sixteen  years  ago, 
when  the  British  first  came  to  Egypt,  its  population 
^as  7,000,000.  It  has  already  risen  to  9,750,000  as  the 
result  of  caring  for  child-life  and  teaching  the  common 
people  to  be  cleanly  and  orderly.  Mr  Penfield  t«lls  us 
that  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  Egypt's  10,500  square 
miles  of  cultivable  territory  is  no  less  than  $115  per  acre. 
He  says  the  work  on  the  great  dam  at  Assuan,  which 
will  irrigate  middle  Egypt  and  the  DeltA  with  regular- 
ity, will  add,  if  the  hopes  are  realized,  $100,000,000  to  the 
value  of  the  country. 


Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  public  schools  in 
Toronto,  in  an  article  entitled  "  What  Charles  Dickens 
Did  for  Childhood,"  puts  the  novelist  with  Froebel, 
calling  the  two  "the  best  interpreters  of  Christ's  ideals 
of  childhood."  **  Dickens,"  says  Mr.  Hughes,  "was  the 
first  great  English  student  of  Froebel.  He  deals  with 
nineteen  different  schools  in  his  books.  He  giies  more 
attention  to  the  training  of  childhood  than  any  other 
novelist  or  any  other  educator  except  Froebel.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  Englishmen  to  demand  national  control 
of  education,  even  in  private  schools,  and  the  thorough 
training  of  all  teachers.  He  exposed  fourteen  types  of 
coercion,  and  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  lead  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  to  treat  children  humanely.  Every 
book  he  wrote  except  two  Ls  rich  in  educational  thought. 
He  took  the  most  advanced  position  on  every  phase  ol 
modem  educational  thought,  except  manual  training. 
When  he  is  thoroughly  understood  he  will  be  recog- 
nized as  the  Froebel  of  England." 

Under  the  title,  "How  Other  Countries  Do  It,"  Mr. 
Greorge  McAneny,  secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
League,  gives  an  account  of  the  suggestive  result  of  an 
inquiry  of  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States 
into  the  consular  system  of  other  nations. 

General  Shafter  writes  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Santiago.  "Santiago,"  he  concludes,  "has  been  called 
a  soldier's  campaign.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
that,  but  the  implication  that  any  important  movement 
or  action  was  taken  without  orders  or  forathought  is 
untrue."  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  first  time  that  an  army  composed  almost  entirely  of 
regulars  has  fought  a  campaign  for  this  nation.  Here- 
tofore the  volunteers  have  always  outnumbered  the 
regulars  many  times.  Of  course,  in  the  Civil  War  the 
regulars  cut  no  figure  at  all.  "  In  the  Fifth  Army  Corps 
I  had  virtually  the  whole  of  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States." 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  number  of  Scrtlmer^s  Ma^gazine  con. 
tains  the  second  chapter  of  Col.  Theodore  Roose- 
'velt's  story  of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  the  Messrs.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons  announce  that  the  last  of  the  six  papers  have 
been  duly  written.  Colonel  Roosevelt  certainly  makes 
the  most  of  a  highly  picturesque  subject.  He  continues 
in  the  second  chapter  to  characterize  some  types  of  the 
curiously  mixed  elements  in  his  regiment,  and  describes 
the  journeys  from  San  Antonio  to  Tampa  and  from  Tam- 
pa to  Daiquiri,  leaving  his  men  safely  landed  with 
a  portion  of  their  ammunition  and  provisions  on  the 
Cuban  coast. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  in  his  account  of  "  Four  Na- 
tional Conventions,"  takes  occasion  to  defend  Garfield 
from  any  disloyalty  to  Blaine  in  that  excited  convention 
which  nominated  the  former.  He  also  states  his  utter 
disbelief  in  the  accusations  against  Mr.  Blaine  at  the 
time  that  the  "Plumed  Knight"  was  nominated. 

Scrlbnet*8  attempts  something  rather  unusual  in 
magazine  custom  in  illustrating  with  beautiful,  deli- 
cate drawings,  "The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son," edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

'  The  mast  noticeable  appearance  in  this  number  in  the 
way  of  fiction  is  a  new  story  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
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"The  Chromcles  of  Aunt  Minervy  Ann,"  illustrated  by 
A.  B.  Frost.  Another  story  introduces  a  new  writer, 
Mr.  William  C.  Scully,  who  contributes  "The  Lepers." 
Mr.  Scully  is  an  Englibbman  from  the  country  of  Olive 
Schreiner,  and  is  vouched  for  iu  a  literary  way  by  no  less 
a  critic  than  Rudyard  Kipling.  One  rarely  sees  in  the 
"popular**  illustrated  magazines  a  distinctly  literary 
essay.  Scrilmer's  for  this  month  prints  W.  C.  Brown- 
ell's  critical  analysis  of  Thackeray,  a  piece  of  work 
worthy  of  the  subject— and  one  does  not  wish  to  say 
more  than  that. 

McCLTJRE*S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  McClurc'8  has  a  half  dozen  readable 
articles,  but  they  give  precedence  to  a  new  poem 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  so  notably  timely  that  we  quote 
two  stanzas  out  of  the  six.  The  verses  are  entitled 
*The  White  Man's  Burden.**  After  exhorting  his 
hearera— evidently,  from  the  first  two  lines  the  nation 
which  has  just  won  from  the  Spaniards— to  send  forth 
the  best  of  their  men,  to  exile  their  sons,  to  fill  the 
mouth  of  famine,  and  to  stop  sickness  among  the  child- 
like people  that  are  now  dependent  on  them,  the  poet 
concludes : 


*i 


Take  up  the  White  Man*8  Burden— 

Te  dare  not  stoop  to  less— 
Nor  call  too  loud  for  Freedom 

To  choke  your  weariness. 
By  all  ye  will  or  whisper. 

By  all  ye  leave  or  do. 
The  silent  sullen  peoples 

Shall  weigh  your  Ood  and  you. 


**  Take  up  the  White  Man*s  Burden ! 

Have  done  with  childish  days— 
The  lightly  proffered  laurel. 

The  easy  ungrudged  praise : 
Comes  now  to  search  your  manhood 

Through  all  the  thankless  years. 
Gold,  edged  with  dear-bought  wisdom. 

The  judgment  of  your  peers." 

Franklin  Matthews  gives  an  account  of  the  working 
of  the  Holland  submarine  boat,  reciting  his  experiences 
as  one  of  the  crew  during  some  diving  operations  of 
that  curious  vessel.  He  does  not  think  that  this  boat 
or  any  other  invention  is  going  to  "revolutionize  war- 
fare,** but  he  does  think  it  means  a  new  and  important 
development. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Harden  tells  the  story  of  "  Dewey  at 
Manila.**  Mr.  Harden,  accompanied  by  Mr.  McGutch- 
eon,  went  out  on  the  McCulloch  and  joined  Admiral 
Dewey*s  fleet  just  before  it  sailed  for  Manila.  He  re- 
mained with  it  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  he  came 
home  to  report  to  the  Government  on  some  special 
official  investigations.  Mr.  Harden*s  account  of  the 
spicy  relations  between  the  German  Admiral  Von 
Diederichs  and  our  own  Dewey  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  from  the  point  of  firmness  and  cool-headed  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  him  of  the  Olympia.  Agui- 
naldo  has  the  most  profound  respect  for  Dewey,  who 
receives  him  with  every  courtesy,  but  not  officially. 

There  are  some  excellent  stories,  one  of  them  by  Rud- 
yard Kipling,  the  third  of  the  "  Stalky**  series ;  Captain 
Mahan  gives  a  third  chapter  of  "  The  War  on  the  Sea 
and  Its  Lessons :  *'  and  Prof.  Charles  Henry  Hart  adds  a 
brief  article  to  the  reproductions  of  several  magnificent 
life-masks  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  Dolly  Madison,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Commodore  Porter,  and  others. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  February  Cosmopolitan  opens  with  a  much- 
illustrated  description  of  the  Emperor  William's 
journey  into  the  Holy  Land,  by  Samuel  I.  Curtiss.  The 
author  says  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  such  elaborate  preparations  made 
for  the  reception  of  a  guest.  From  Damascus  to  Jeru- 
salem streets  were  repaved,  roads  were  repaired  or  con- 
structed, and  there  were  everywhere  evidences  of  fi^sh 
paint  and  whitewash.  The  Turkish  troops  were  drilled 
for  months  in  anticipation  of  the  great  event.  Mr. 
Curtiss  does  not  attempt  to  draw  any  international  or 
political  deductions  from  the  visit.  He  says,  however, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Emperor  made  a  won- 
dwf  ul  impression  in  Jerusalem,  especially  on  the  Ger- 
man colonists  there. 

In  "After  the  Capture  of  Manila**  Mr.  Frank  R. 
Roberson  describes  a  visit  to  the  Philippines  after 
Dewey*s  victory.  He  thinks  that  the  question  whether 
Americans  can  with  advantage  exercise  permanent  do- 
minion in  the  tropics  depends  mainly  upon  whether 
they  cav  succeed  in  mastering  tropical  diseases.  He 
tells  us  that  the  rush  to  Manila  has  inflated  prices  every- 
where, and  the  one  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of 
Americans,  the  Hotel  de  Oriente,  charges  ten  dollars  a 
day  for  the  privilege  of  sleeping  on  a  hardwood  floor. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Van  Grestel  contributes  a  travel  sketch, 
"Among  the  Dyaks,**  descriptive  of  his  visit  to  the  east 
coast  of  Borneo  in  1879.  S.  C.  C.  Shreiner  g^ves  an  ac- 
count of  "  Hunting  the  Trek-bokke  of  Cape  Colony ;  ** 
Henry  F.  Bryant  explains  the  gigantic  systems  of  "  City 
Subways  for  Pipes  and  Wires  ;  **  and  the  editor  of  the 
Cosmopolitarij  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker,  begins  a  se- 
rial, "  How  an  Empire  Was  Built,**  the  empire  in  ques- 
tion being  that  which  the  followers  of  Mohammed  es- 
tablished. Mr.  Walker's  first  chapter  is  occupied  with 
Moh4unmed,  the  man  and  the  prophet. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  AUSTIN  BIERBOWER  makes  in  the  Febru- 
ary LippincotVs  "A  Diplomatic  Forecast**  in 
which  he  sees  the  three  great  nations  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  prominent  over 
all  others.  None  of  the  other  nations,  he  thinks,  have 
sufficient  territory  or  probable  opportunities  to  secure 
additional  territory  to  enable  them  to  rank  with  these 
three.  He  thinks  the  English  language  will  crowd  out 
all  other  tongues  of  the  British  empire  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  the  speech  of  the  whole  territory  under 
British  rule.  No  more  languages  will  be  formed  on  the 
globe.  "Those  peoples  which  have  not  a  permanent 
speech  will  take  up  the  English  and  domesticate  it, 
and  in  those  places  where  a  language  is  spoken  in  only  a 
small  territory  the  English  will  drive  it  out.**  Thus  Mr. 
Bierbower  looks  forward  to  two  great  world  languages, 
the  Slavonic  and  the  English.  He  sees  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  consummation  of  this  programme,  except  a 
possible  war  between  Russia  and  Germany  before  Rus- 
sia is  fairly  established,  in  which  Germany  should  con- 
quer. In  case  this  should  happen  and  large  blocks  of 
Russia's  territory  should  become  Grerman,  he  thinks 
Grermany  would  also  retain  a  world  greatness ;  but  un- 
less the  coup  is  soon  made  Russia  will  be  too  gxeat  to 
be  conquered. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Warner  takes  a  somber  view  of  the  world's 
literary  and  sentimental  tendencies  in  his  article  under 
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the  title,  ^*  Will  Poetry  Disappear  f''  He  thinks  poetry 
has  lost  its  force  in  the  world  and  has  nothing  left  to  it 
except  its  music,  and  he  asks  whether  this  one  effective 
poetry — that  is,  music — ^is  a  sufficient  cause  for  oontinu< 
ing  musical  composition. 

The  novel  of  the  month  in  LijipineotVs  is  by  Isabel 
N.  Whiteley,  **For  the  French  Lilies,"  a  story  laid  in 
the  year  1511  in  France. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  Chautauc[u>an  for  February  begins  with  an 
article  on  "  The  Bklucation  of  Englishmen,"  by 
Mary  A.  De  Morgan,  which  sketches  the  careers  and  de- 
scribes the  constitutions  of  the  great  English  public 
schools,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Harrow. 

Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  the  director  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  gives  some  interesting  facts  about 
American  lumber.  He  establishes  the  importance  of 
the  subject  by  telling  us  that  the  American  people  get 
every  year  a  thousand  million  dollars'  worth  of  wood 
from  virgin  forests,  with  no  expenditure  except  for  har- 
vesting the  material.  About  a  half  of  this  value  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  firewood,  fencing,  and  smaller  materials, 
the  other  half  being  for  lumber  and  logs.  It  is  a  new 
idea  that  Dr.  Fernow  suggests,  that  the  entire  gold  and 
silver  product  of  the  United  States  has  not  one-tenth  the 
value  of  what  the  forest  furnishes  us.  He  says  that  the 
State  of  New  York  has  taken  the  most  advanced  step 
that  we  can  yet  boast  of  in  the  direction  of  checking  the 
dangerous  waste  of  tree-life,  by  buying  up  the  culled 
forest  lands  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and  by  es- 
tablishing its  State  College  of  Forestry,  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, where  the  art  of  forestry  is  to  be  taught  as  a 
profession  and  the  men  will  be  educated  who  are  to  be 
relied  on  to  handle  and  recuperate  the  State  property. 

Mr.  John  W.  Hardwick,  writing  on  "The  United 
States  and  Her  New  Possessions,"  reminds  us  that  those 
who  boast  of  our  "splendid  isolation"  in  the  claim 
against  the  addition  of  territory  as  un-American  forget 
that  every  inch  of  our  national  domain  was  either 
bought  or  fought  for.  He  thinks  that  the  game  argu- 
ments now  advanced  by  Senator  Hoar  and  Mr.  Bryan 
against  expansion  might  have  been  used  with  equal 
force  to  head  off  the  Pilgrims  at  Delft-Haven,  and  could 
have  been  applied  to  every  cabin  that  was  erected  on 
our  frontier. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  EDWARD  PORRITT  discusses  in  the  Febru- 
ary New  England  "  Public  Opinion  in  England 
and  America."  He  thinks  that  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land is  more  active,  alert,  and  usually  better  informed 
than  public  opinion  in  this  country.  It  is  especially  so 
as  regards  political  questions.  He  sketches  the  chief 
reasons  for  this,  and  besides  the  compactness  of  Eng- 
land and  the  absence  of  sectional  issues,  he  thinks  the 
one  reason  for  it  is  that  Englishmen  are  always  so  ready 
for  agitation  to  be  kept  alive  in  public  meetings  not  of 
a  political  nature.  The  Maine  disaster  would,  if  she 
had  been  a  British  ship,  have  caused  many  of  these 
meetings  in  England,  impressive  and  characterized  on 
such  grave  occiisions  by  "an  almost  religious  solem- 
nity." In  them  at  the  times  of  crises  the  real  feeling  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  becomes  articulate. 

Mr.  William  I.  Cole  gives  a  description  of  "Boston's 
Insane  Hospital,"  with  excellent  half-tone  illustrations  ; 


and  there  are  worthy  articles  of  special  New  England 
interest  on  "The  Massachusetts  State  House,"  by  Al- 
fred S.  Roe,  and  "  New  Britain,  Connecticut,"  by  May 
C.  Taloott. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
A.  L.  Lowell's  article  on  "  Colonial  Expansion 
in  the  United  States." 

Professor  James  follows  the  series  of  articles  which 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  been  printing  on  "Psychol- 
ogy and  Its  Relation  to  Elducation"  with  a  chapter  of 
"Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology."  Professor  James' 
articles  will  consist  chiefly  of  matter  contained  in  his 
lectures  before  teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools. 
He  exhorts  teachers  to  adopt  what  he  calls  the  biolog- 
ical conception,  as  that  seems  to  him  the  point  of  view 
likely  to  be  of  greatest  practical  use  to  them  in  their 
professional  capacity.  Professor  James'  biological  con- 
ception being  that  man  is,  first,  essentially  a  practical 
being,  with  a  mind  furnished  him  to  aid  in  adapting 
him  to  his  earthly  surroundings. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  who  has  become  famous  through 
her  work  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  has  an  extremely  in- 
teresting discussion  which  she  calls  "  The  Subtle  Prob- 
lems of  Charity."  Miss  Addams  says  that  for  most  of 
the  time  during  her  ten  years  of  residence  in  the  settle- 
ment her  mind  was  impressed  over  the  practical  diffi- 
culties that  confront  every  one  who  attempts  to  dis- 
tribute charity.  She  has  seen  her  way  plainly  through 
the  light  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  who  combined  his 
injunction  to  "love  mercy"  with  another:  "to  do 
justly."  The  first  alone  will  not  answer,  as  it  brings 
one  into  the  error  of  indiscriminate  giving,  with  disas- 
trous results ;  the  second  by  itself  results  in  a  dreary 
lack  of  sympathy ;  but  the  two  together  are  sufficient 
if  one  can  attain  them. 

Prince  Kropotkin,  in  his  "Autobiography  of  a  Revo- 
lutionist," describes  his  experiences  in  Siberia.  There 
is  another  chapter  of  "  Reminiscences,"  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  and  a  charming  little  essay  by  Samuel  Crothers 
on  "  The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie's  article  on  "  Americanism  Versus  Im- 
perialism" in  the  January  North  American, 

Mr.  Edmund  Grosse  contributes  an  original  study  of 
the  literature  of  action  as  related  to  national  move- 
ments. The  "besieged  attitude"  of  England  among 
the  nations  has  been  accompanied,  he  says,  by  a  certain 
literary  movement.  He  dates  the  revival  of  active 
romance  from  the  publication  of  Stevenson's  "  Treasure 
Island,"  but  the  elements  of  "  violent  death  and  breath- 
less incident"  were  first  used  with  a  free  hand  in  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard's  "King  Solomon's  Mines '  (1886).  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  whole  literary  career  has  been  "one 
unfiagging  appeal  to  the  fighting  instincts  of  the  race," 
as  Mr.  Gosse  puts  it. 

Writing  on  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea, 
Mr.  Charles  Henry  Butler  cites  President  McKinley's 
enunciation  of  the  principle  of  exemption  in  his  annual 
message,  which  he  interprets  as  a  pledge  of  our  national 
policy,  and  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  several  great 
powers  toward  the  proposition.  He  concludes  that  the 
present  is  an  opportune  time  for  the  assembling  of  an 
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intematioiial  conveDtion  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
that  such  a  convention  should  be  held  at  Washington. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Theology  and  Insanity"  Dr.  John  H. 
Girdner  shows  that  the  delusions  of  the  Insane  take 
their  form  and  color  from  the  questions  that  are  most 
absorbing  in  actual  life.  It  would  seem  that  less  in- 
terest is  felt  in  theology  than  formerly. 

**  The  insane  are  not  now  tormented  by  the  devil  and 
his  imps,  but  telephones  and  phonographs  are  continu- 
ally ringing  in  their  ears.  Others  suppose  they  have 
steam-engines  in  their  heads,  and  many  imagine  they 
are  persecuted  by  men  of  large  fortunes  or  of  great 
political  power.  Formerly  those  who  were  afflicted  with 
delusions  of  grandeur  were  prone  to  imagine  themselves 
to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  or  the  Virgin  Mary  or 
some  eminent  saint.  Now  they  are  more  apt  to  think 
themselves  to  be  great  inventors  or  powerful  politicians 
or  the  possessors  of  untold  wealth.** 

Mr.  Richard  J.  H  in  ton  writes  on  the  subject  of  ''Cu- 
ban Reconstruction."  He  does  not  believe  that  sugar- 
planting  can  remain  the  foremost  industry  of  the  isl- 
and. Small  crops  of  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  except  those  of  the  higher  latitudes,  vegetable 
roots,  and  tobacco  will  gain  in  commercial  importance. 
The  development  of  mining  interests,  cattle-raising, 
and  of  timber  resources  will  make  large  demands  for 
labor.  There  is  a  healthy  desire  among  the  people  for 
better  educational  facilities. 

Commissioner-General  Peck  sketches  the  part  to  be 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900 ;  Max  O'Rell  contributes  the  second  of  his  ''Studies 
in  Cheerfulness ; "  President  Smith,  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad,  writes  on  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  Mr.  Lewis  N.  Dem- 
bitz  urges  the  importance  of  securing  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  in  State  laws  on  certain  subjects ;  the 
Hon.  J.  F.  Daily  reviews  the  ballot  laws  of  New  York  ; 
and  Senator  Vest  states  his  objections  to  the  annexation 
of  the  Philippines. 

In  the  department  of  "Notes  and  Comments"  Dr. 
J.  L.  Oswald  writes  on  "  Snow  Tornadoes,"  George  E. 
Walsh  on  "Sheathing  War-Ships,"  J.  Howe  Adams  on 
"  Labor^aving  Devices  in  Literary  Work,"  and  C.  M. 
Woodward  on  "  Indian  and  Spanish  Education." 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  at  length 
from  Colonel  Waring's  notes  on  the  sanitation  of 
Havana  as  edited  by  Mr.  6.  E.  Hill  in  the  January 
Forum, 

The  opening  article  of  the  number  is  a  description  of 
the  organization  and  perBonnel  of  the  army  by  Adju- 
tant-General Corbin,  who  declares  that  our  standing 
army  in  the  future  should  contain  not  less  than  seventy 
thousand  enlisted  men— one  man  for  every  thousand  of 
population— but  as  a  large  proportion  of  these  will  be 
serving  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  the 
average  number  of  coldiers  within  the  country  will  be 
little,  if  any,  larger  than  under  the  old  rigime. 

Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody  contributes  a  fresh  study 
of  the  Norwegian  liquor  quastion.  The  principal  lesson 
that  he  derives  from  the  present  situation  is  that  the 
"company"  system  of  retailing  liquors  has  educated 
the  public  sentiment  of  Norway  to  the  point  where  the 
policy  of  absolute  prohibition  seems  to  stand  some 
chance  of  success  at  the  polls. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Upper  Regions  of  the  Air" 


Prof.  John  Trowbridge  develops  the  interesting  theory 
that  extrt'mely  short  waves  of  energy,  which  we  call 
light-waves,  exist  in  the  upper  air  and  are  instrumental 
in  producing  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth.  This  supposed  transformation 
of  light-waves  into  electrical  and  magnetic  waves  would 
seem  to  be  in  line  with  the  present  tendency  of  scientific 
thought,  "  which  more  than  suspects  that  light  and 
heat  and  electro-magnetic  waves  do  not  differ  in  any 
respect  except  in  regard  to  length." 

Prof.  Frank  W.  Blackmar  describes  the  new  charter 
of  San  Francisco  which  has  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  a  special  election  in  the  city  and,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Legislature,  will  become  a  law  in 
January,  1900.  Professor  Blackmar  points  out  many 
excellent  features  in  the  new  scheme  of  government 
and  describes  some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  that  it 
is  intended  to  do  away  with. 

Mr.  Henry  Litchfield  West  sees  little  promise  of  im- 
provement in  the  race  situation  at  the  South.  The  two 
assertions  that  the  negro  cannot  govern  and  that  the 
white  man  will  not  let  him  govern  are  accepted  axioms 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"While  the  negro  continues  shiftless,  ignorant,  super- 
stitious, and  incompetent,  there  i»  a  justification  for  the 
refusal  to  give  him  absolute  control  over  invested  capi- 
tal, commercial  interests,  snd  municipal  matters.  At 
the  same  time,  tlie  casting  and  the  counting  of  his  bal- 
lot are  his  constitutional  riglits  ;  and  so  long  as  tlieH«^ 
are  denie<l  him  there  is  a  confession  that  our  vaunt4)d 
scheme  of  universal  suffrage  is  a  failure  and  a  farce. 
They  will  l)e  denied  him  however,  even  at  the  muzele 
of  the  rifle  ;  and  as  long  as  lie  threatens  to  exercise  his 
rights,  just  so  long  will  the  South  remain  solid." 

If  the  liOgro  is  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  he  has  a 
long  and  thorny  road  to  tread,  in  Mr.  West^s  opinion. 

In  an  article  on  "Government  and  Society  in  the 
Klondike  "  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  declares  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Canadian  officials  last  winter  and  summer 
was  "  a  disgrace  to  the  flag  that  we  have  come  to  asso- 
ciate with  fair  play  the  world  over,  and  that  most 
Englishmen  in  the  Klondike  will  agree  with  him.  He 
says  that  if  the  new  laws  were  directed  against  Ameri- 
cans they  have  injured  Canadians  and  other  British 
subjects  equally  as  much,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  writes  on  "American  Liter- 
ature and  American  Nationality,"  showing  that  only 
the  "ingrained  idealism"  of  the  American  nature  can 
preserve  our  higher  interests  against  the  inroads  of 
materialism,  and  that  this  idealism  needs  constant 
refinforcement  and  expression  in  our  literature.  Eng- 
lish literature,  says  Mr.  Mabie,  "has  done  more  than 
any  other  single  force  to  give  the  English  race  clear 
consciousness  of  its  strength,  its  aims,  and  its  work  : 
it  has  bound  the  race  together  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
rich  and  enduring  community  of  history  and  fortune. 
Shakespeare  has  done  more  for  England  in  forming 
this  consciousness  than  Pitt  or  Peel  or  Gladstone." 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  discusses  the  future  relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ;  the  Hon.  James 
Kerr  reviews  the  results  of  the  elections  of  1898  from  the 
Democratic  point  of  view ;  Dr.  Rudolph  Encken  raises 
the  question,  "Are  the  Germans  Still  a  Nation  of 
Thinkers?"  Miss  Julia  E.  Bulkley  writes  on  "Social 
Ethics  in  the  Schools ; "  and  Byron  C.  Mathews  contrib- 
utes an  interesting  statistical  study  in  the  nativities  of 
the  inmates  of  the  public  charitable  and  penal  institu- 
tions ot  New  York  City 
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THE  ARENA. 

THE  last  number  of  the  Arena  (November-Decem- 
ber, 1886)  presents  an  attractive  and  varied  pro- 
gramme. 

The  opening  article,  by  Francis  J.  Douglas,  discusses 
municipal  socialism  in  Boston  as  officially  represented 
by  Mayor  Quincy^s  administration.  Many  persons  who 
heartily  approve  of  the  methods  put  in  operation  by 
Mayor  Quincy  would  still  object  to  being  classed  with 
the  socialists.  Mayor  Quincy  is  setting  the  pace  for  all 
our  cities  in  the  improvement  of  untoward  conditions 
and  the  introduction  of  rational  and  scientific  methods 
In  municipal  government.  If  the  things  that  Mr. 
Quincy  is  doing  in  Boston  can  be  done  in  our  other 
great  cities  people  will  no  longer  be  frightened  by  the 
*'  socialistic  *'  label.  If  Mr.  Quincy's  theory  that  munici- 
pal government  should  be  treated  with  the  dignity  and 
gravity  of  a  scienco— which  is  also  the  theory  of  many 
of  the  old-world  cities— is  socialism,  our  American  cities 
certainly  need  to  become  more  socialistic. 

Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  contributes  a  study  of  ^^  Social 
Bettlements  and  the  Civic  Sense."  Her  article  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  showing  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  workers  in  these  settlements  have  to  contend 
and  the  importance  of  a  cultivated  civic  sense  in  all  the 
supporters  of  such  efforts. 

This  number  has  two  articles  on  the  subject  of  news- 
paper work.  Mr.  ^Mward  F.  Adams  takes  the  familiar 
position  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  any  newspa- 
per editor,  under  modern  conditions,  to  speak  the  truth 
with  independence,  and  that  the  newspaper  is  what  the 
reading  community  makes  it.  Mr.  John  Livingston 
Wright  repeats  the  advice  to  reporters,  which  is  quite 
generally  given  in  these  latter  days,  to  keep  away  from 
the  great  city  and  go  to  work  in  the  country  town  and 
provincial  city. 

Mr.  Paul  Tyner,  the  Arena^s  new  editor,  congratu- 
lates his  readers  on  the  better  understanding  between 
all  sections  of  the  Union.,  and  especially  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  which  he  looks  forward  to  as  one 
development  of  the  new  policy  of  expansion  on  which 
the  nation  has  entered. 

The  article  by  C.  Pfoiindes  on  **  Japan  as  a  Power  in 
the  Pacific"  is  quoted  in  our  department  of  ** Leading 
Articles." 


THE  COMING  AGE. 

MR.  B.  O.  FLOWER,  the  founder  of  the  Arena, 
and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Reifsnider  are  the  editors  of  a 
new  Bosto"  '* magazine  of  constructive  thought,"  to  be 
known  as  the  Coming  Age, 

The  editors  announce  as  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  magazine  a  series  of  reported  conversations 
with  distinguished  men  and  women  on  topics  of  the 
day,  accompanied  by  editorial  sketches  of  the  persons 
interviewed.  Those  who  appear  in  the  first  number  are 
the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  whose  subject  Is  ''Municipal 
Progress;"  Mr.  W.  Ordway  Partridge,  the  sculptor, 
who  gives  his  impressions  of  **Art  and  Manhood  : "  and 
Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  who  describes  the  work  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer,  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Vrooman,  the  Rev.  B.  Carradine,  and  the  Rev.  S.  C. 
Eby  join  In  a  symposium  on  the  subject  of  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year. 

In  the  department  of  original  contributed  articles  the 


Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  describes  a  visit  to  Count  Tol- 
stoi ;  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  writes  on  *'  The  Example  of 
Switzerland ; "  Lilian  Whiting  contributes  an  article 
on  psychic  phenomena;  Hezekiah  Butterworth  de- 
scribes "The  Democracy  of  Childhood;"  and  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons  writes  on  **  The  Power  of  the  Ideal." 

Mr.  Flower  reviews  Victor  Hugo's  "Shakespeare** 
and  Mrs.  Reifsnider,  in  a  department  of  the  magazine 
entitled  "Dreams  and  Visions,**  gives  a  remarkable 
record  of  facts  from  her  own  experience.  There  are 
also  departments  of  original  fiction,  "Health  and 
Home,"  editorials,  .book  notices,  etc 


THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  American  Historical 
Review  (quarterly)  Mr.  Frank  Strong,  in  an  elab- 
orate article,  discusses  the  causes  of  Cromwell's  expedi- 
tion to  the  West  Indies,  bringing  out  the  interesting 
fact  that  important  influence  from  New  England  was 
exerted  on  Cromwell  to  induce  him  to  aim  this  blow  at 
Spain's  American  interests. 

An  article  by  George  A.  Gilbert  makes  it  clear  that 
Connecticut  managed  far  better  than  her  neighbor, 
New  York,  in  dealing  with  her  loyalist  element  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Revolution.  "  Though  her  attitude 
toward  the  loyalists  was  firm  and  decided,  it  was  not 
vindictive  or  revengeful." 

In  an  admirable  survey  of  "  The  Politics  of  John 
Adams"  Mr.  Anson  D.  Morse  declares  that  Adams 
wished  and  worked  f6r  the  establishment  of  a  higher 
tyi)e  of  American  aristocracy — "an  aristocracy  open  to 
every  aspiring  soul,  without  legal  privilege,  based  on 
merit,  assigning  its  highest  honor  to  highest  service, 
welcoming  the  lowly  bom  Abraham  Lincoln  as  heartily 
as  the  patrician-bom  Greorge  Washington."  Such  an 
aristocracy  as  this,  in  Mr.  Morse's  opinion,  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  a  strong  and  healthful  democracy. 

Mr.  Greorge  W.  Julian,  one  of  the  very  few  survivors 
of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Republican  national  con- 
vention, contributes  an  interesting  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body.  How  imperfectly  the  participants 
in  that  convention  foresaw  the  consequences  that  were 
to  flow  from  their  action  is  illustrated  by  Horace 
Greeley's  statement  in  the  Tr25nne,  in  which  he  said : 
"  Its  moral  and  political  effect  will  be  felt  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century."  He  could  not  see  that  its  greatest  "  moral 
and  political  effect "  was  to  be  a  war  which  should  give 
freedom  to  the  slaves  within  seven  years  of  the  time 
when  he  wrote.  Surely  a  "  quarter  of  a  century  **  was  a 
brief  measure  by  which  to  gauge  the  duration  of  such 
an  impulse  as  the  historic  forces  shaping  the  republic's 
destiny  received  from  that  memorable  meeting. 

In  the  department  of  the  Review  devoted  to  original 
documents  there  is  printed  a  minute  of  the  council  of 
war  held  in  connection  with  the  British  expedition 
against  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1741.  The  military  landed 
without  opposition  in  the  bay  of  Guantanamo,  but  such 
accounts  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  Santiago  were  re- 
ceived that  it  was  judged  most  prudent  to  withdraw, 
and  the  expedition  came  to  nothing.  An  accompanying 
manuscript — *'Some  Thoughts  Relating  to  Our  Con- 
quests in  America'* — contains  much  suggestive  material 
showing  the  British  views  at  that  time  of  conditions  1b 
Spanish  America. 

in  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles"  we  have 
already  quoted  from  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephen's  "  History 
of  the  British  Dependencies  in  the  Further  Ekist.*' 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  begins  the  new  year  with  an 
excellent  array  of  interesting  articles,  several  of 
which  have  claimed  special  notice  on  previous  pages. 

THE  ONE  REMEDY  FOB  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE. 

Sir  Edmund  Vemey  declares  that  "until  agriculture 
is  regarded  as  a  scientific  profession,  agricultural  de- 
pression will  always  be  with  us.''  His  contribution  is  all 
but  entirely  made  up  of  a  letter  from  a  former  farmer 
who  tells  how  he  made  his  farm  to  pay  by  brains,  reso- 
lution, discipline,  quickness,  and  sciiBuce.  This  corre- 
spondent's suggestion  is : 

*'  Every  county  where  agriculture  predominates  ought 
to  have  one  mixed  farm  set  apart  as  a  training-farm  for 
young  fellows  about  to  embark  their  cash  in  farming. 
Let  the  staff  for  teaching  be,  say  roughly,  a  general 
manager  and  secretary  combined,  a  farm  bailiff,  and  a 
scientist,  these  men  to  be  the  smartest  and  most  efficient 
obtainable,  and  the  junior  staff  the  same.  Why,  with  a 
big  old-fashioned  farm-house  and  buildings,  the  whole 
thing  could  be  rigged  up  and  started  at  very  moderate 
cost.  Here  the  pupil  would  have  ocular  demonstration 
of  smart  and  record  work  and  such  a  drilling  as  he 
would  never  forget.  In  every  branch  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  rapid  and  rushing  competition  of  the 
age.  There  would  be  the  library  fully  stocked  and  kept 
replete  with  all  agricultural  literature  up  to  date.  .  .  . 
Such  an  institution,  in  my  mind,  ought  to  be  a  beacon- 
light,  a  ^rallying-point'  for  the  agriculturists  of  the 
county." 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  DOLLS. 

**Dollatry"  is  the  title  of  a  study  by  Prof.  James 
Sully  concerning  the  true  inwardness  of  dolls.  He  finds 
in  all  the  vast  range  of  dolldom  a  tendency  of  the  child 
to  select  what  is  rudely  suggestive  of  the  human  form. 
"Children  when  in  the  serious  mood  of  doll-play  ap- 
pear to  regard  their  dolls  as  beings  like  themselves. 
They  are  treated  as  if  they  were  alive,"  as  having  senses, 
understanding,  affections,  and  even  a  rudimentary  con- 
science. This,  the  professor  declares,  "seems,  so  far  as 
we  can  guess,  to  be  the  doll-idea,  the  indwelling  precon- 
ception which  colors  the  child's  perceptions  and  directs 
her  actions."  Here  is  a  mystery.  "  W^e  have  here  to  do 
with  what  is  technically  called  an  illusion  of  sense.  .  .  . 
Our  so-called  art-illusions,  even  that  of  the  theater,  are 
probably  cold  cynical  disillusions  by  the  side  of  the 
child's  true  doll-illusion."  That  the  doll  is  chiefly  a 
girl's  plaything  suggests  the  presence  of  the  maternal 
instinct ;  and  "the  decline  of  the  doll-passion  "  may  be 
largely  due  to  "the  development  of  a  new  feeling  of 
maidenly  modesty." 

AN  ANTI-RITUALIST    PROGRAMME. 

Francis  Peek,  distracted  by  the  spread  of  "the  sacer- 
dotal heresy"  in  the  Church  of  England  and  despairing 
of  any  help  from  the  bishops,  calls  on  the  laymen  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  first  to  re- 
peal the  power  given  to  the  bishops  by  the  act  of  1874  to 
veto  any  action  by  the  laity  against  a  law-breaking 
priest.  "  The  Bishop  of  London,"  he  says,  "  is  perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  reformed  Church  : " 

"  The  Protestant  spirit  of  England,  however,  is  too 
strong  to  be  denied,  and  if  the  present  government  do 
not  act,  they  will  give  an  opportunity  to  the  opposition 
which  will  probably  carry  them  into  power.  No  better 
cry  could  possibly  l^  used  to  reunite  the  Liberal  and 


the  Liberal  Unionist  parties  than  to  restore  to  the 
laity  their  proper  share  of  power  in  the  Church,  and  if 
to  this  were  added  one  man  one  vote,  one  vote  one 
value,  success  would  surely  attend  them.  This  would 
not  only  confirm  the  Reformation,  but  get  rid  of  that 
abominable  over-representation  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics.  ...  A  center  should  be  formed  in  every 
parish  for  consolidating  the  efforts  of  those  who  place 
the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  faith  above  all  politi- 
cal questions." 

THE  RESURRECTION  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  EVOLUTION. 

Starting  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  dictum  that  the 
religious  faculty  "is  as  normal  as  any  other  faculty," 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton  inquires  after  it«  correspondent 
environment.  He  finds  that  "the  reasoning  faculty 
translates  the  world  of  sense  to  us  ;  the  ethetical  fac- 
ulty communicates  with  human  society ;  the  religious 
faculty  communicates  with  supernatural  society."  His 
argument  may  be  inferred  from  these  paragraphs  : 

"In  the  language  of  science,  worship  is  the  inter- 
course of  the  religious  faculty  with  it«»  environment. 
In  the  last  evolution  of  religion,  in  the  Christian  era, 
the  Worship  of  Christ  is  the  distinctive  transaction  with 
supernatural  society.  The  response  of  the  religious  fac- 
ulty to  the  impact  of  Christ  has  given  the  impulse  and 
impress  which  have  pushed  the  promising  nations  into 
the  highest  civilization,  stamped  an  ideal  of  character, 
and  shaped  the  Western  races  into  types.  The  resur- 
rection is  the  event  which  introduces  Christ  into  the  un- 
seen, to  be  henceforward  the  correspondent  of  the  reli- 
gious faculty,  and  when  the  intercourse  is  established 
the  faculty  passes  into  the  new  type  we  call  Christian. 

"Death  passes  us  into  a  body  of  supersensible  ele- 
ments by  which  the  sensible  world  is  undergirded.  The 
break-up  is  an  illusion  ;  assisted  by  the  resurrection  we 
see'  a  transfusion  of  persistent  forces  into  a  new  form. 
There  is  a  silent  side  to  the  body  as  to  thought ;  it  has 
a  double,  and  just  now  the  double  is  in  its  infancy.  In 
death,  consciousness  slides  into  a  body  of  silence  and 
invisibility,  composed  of  the  invisibles  of  life,  matter, 
and  motion.  The  future  body  has  definable  antecedents 
in  the  present  body.  The  chamber  of  death  is  a  robing- 
room  ;  the  ascension  robe  is  already  ordered." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

BEYOND  Mr.  Swinburne's  poem  on  Webster,  there 
is  not  much  of  specially  eminent  importance  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century— & 
title,  by  the  bye,  which  has  only  two  more  years  to  run. 
The  paper  on  the  open-air  cure  of  consumption  re- 
ceives separate  notice  in  our  department  of  "Ijeading 
Articles." 

POEM  BY  MR.  A.  C.  SWINBURNE. 

The  distinction  of  the  number  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne's "Prologue  to  'The  Duchess  of  Malfy.'  "  It  is  a 
wondrously  musical  tribute  to  Shakespeare  and  to  Web- 
ster, on  whose  head,  the  poet  declares,  "half  Shake- 
speare's glory  "  shall  rest.  Two  couplets  may  be  quoted, 
one  describing  the  fruit  of  Shakespeare's  word  : 

**  Our  skies  were  thrilled  and  filled,  from  sea  to  sea. 
With  stars  ontshining  all  their  suns  to  be." 

And  the  other  showing  one  phase  of  W^ebster's  power  : 

*'  High  up  the  darkness  of  sublime  deupair 
He  set  the  sun  of  love  to  triumph  there.'' 
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THE  FRENCH  THORN  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND'S  SIDE. 

Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath,  of  the  Newfoundland  Evening 
Herald,  writes  on  ^'France  in  Newfoundland'*  and  the 
grievance  her  presence  entails.  He  hints  that  his  nar- 
rative and  his  proposals  are  substantially  those  to  be 
presented  by  the  royal  commission.  What  he  suggests 
as  a  basis  of  agreement  with  France  is  as  follows  : 

'*  1.  The  Treaty  Coast.— France  to  withdraw  there- 
from, compensation  to  be  accorded  her  for  the  stations 
on  the  coast  which  would  be  removed  thereby,  and  free 
bait  being  conceded  in  our  southern  harbors  in  return 
for  her  giving  up  her  fishing  rights  on  the  treaty  coast. 

"2.  St.  Pierre.— The  French  to  abandon  their  bounty 
system  and  compete  with  our  fishermen  on  more  equal 
terms.  Baiting  privileges  to  be  conceded  them  in  New- 
foundland waters,  subject  to  regulations  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  bait  fishes  binding  on  Americans, 
Canadians,  French,  and  colonists  alike.  The  French  to 
recognize  a  British  consul  at  St.  Pierre,  to  abandon 
their  connivance  at  smuggling,  and  to  frame  enlight- 
ened and  honest  revenue  laws." 

WANTED— PUBLIC  ELEMENTARr  TRAININCHSHIPS. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Ainslie  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  K,P.,  ex- 
pound the  scheme  prepared  by  the  Navy  League  with 
a  view  to  securing  '*  Briti«li  seamen  for  British  ships." 
In  1847,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,500,000,  four-fifths  of  the 
"250, 000  seamen  were  British  and  apprentices  numbered 
about  10,000  a  year.  Now,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,388,- 
335,  British  seamen  number  about  125,000  and  grow 
fewer  every  year.  The  essence  of  the  plan  suggested  is 
that  public  training  for  the  mercantile  marine  should 
cease  to  be  merely  reformative  or  semi-penal;  that 
lepot  training-ships  be  placed  at  suitable  points  round 
the  coast  for  training  eivch  some  300  boys  of  good  char- 
acter and  parentage — chiefiy  to  be  able  seamen,  with 
promotion  for  promising  pupils :  and  that  shipowners 
taking  these  pupils  as  apprentices  be  paid  every  month 
£1  for  the  first  year,  15  shillings  for  the  second,  and  10 
shillings  for  the  third.  The  writers  count  on  the  active 
support  of  county  councils,  city  companies,  and  charity 
commissioners. 

A  NEW  r6lE  for  oxford  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Prof.  Percy  Gardner  gives  his  impressions  of  Ameri- 
can universities.  He  remarks  on  the  great  change  in- 
troduced by  the  adoption  of  post-graduate  courses  of 
study.  He  regrets  that  the  value  of  doctoral  theses,  so 
prized  in  Germany  and  America,  is  underrated  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  stirred  to  imperial  ambitious  for  England's 
ancient  seats  of  learning  and  laments  their  "  compara- 
tive isolation  "  as  *'  a  deplorable  dereliction"  of  duty  to 
the  empire.    He  says  : 

'*  I  found  it  to  be  In  America  the  universal  opinion 
that  if  the  English  universities  organized  graduate 
courses  and  awarded  the  doctorate  at  the  end  of  them, 
there  would  be  a  flow  to  England  of  young  graduates 
from  the  United  States  and  the  English  colonies.  The 
opportunity  is  unquestionably  present ;  it  is  for  us 
«ither  to  use  or  to  neglect  it.  Of  course  the  first  duty  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  to  England  ;  but  only  Little 
Englanders  would  underrate  the  advantages  of  a  closer 
federation  of  English-speaking  universities.  At  the 
present  time  Harvard  exercises  great  infiuence  through- 
out the  north  and  west  of  America  by  sheer  intellectual 
force.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge might,  if  they  chose,  become  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  of  the  empire." 


IRISH  UNIVERSITY  FOR  CATHOLICS. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
the  Irish  hierarchy  do  not  ask  for  a  Catholic  university, 
which  would  be  absolutely  under  the  Pope's  control, 
like  University  College,  Dublin,  but  for  a  university 
for  Catholics.  Public  funds  would  be  spent  only  on  the 
departments  of  secular  knowledge.  No  tests  would  be 
imposed  for  any  chair  excepting  that  of  theology  be- 
yond a  promise  not  to  teach  irreligion.  The  bishop  is 
ready  to  meet  Mr.  Courtney's  requirements  as  to  its 
government  by  giving  a  certain  representation  to  each 
of  the  faculties  on  the  senate,  the  proportions  to  be  fixed 
by  royal  commission.  The  purpose  of  the  paper,  which 
oi)ens  with  a  conciliatory  reference  to  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  Kensit  crusade,  is  evidently  intended  to  disarm 
Liberal  and  Protestant  opposition. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Dreyfus  case  arrives  at  last  in  a  summary  survey 
by  M.  Yves  Guyot,  who  declares  the  issue  now  to  be 
between  "men  of  intellect"  and  "men  of  authority." 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Adye  shows  up  the  colonial  weak- 
ness of  France,  who  is  trying  to  do  two  things,  either  of 
which  would  strain  her  powers  to  the  utmost — to  outvie 
the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world  and  to  become 
a  great  colonial  power  in  hostile  rivalry  with  the  great- 
est naval  and  colonial  power  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Reginald  Hughes  discusses  the  record  of  the  Alps 
in  1898 — exceptionally  fine  weather,  few  successes,  un- 
usually many  accidents,  including  81  deaths. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  claims  to  have  proved  over  against 
Mr.  Tyler's  theory  of  borrowing,  and  from  Tylor's  own 
witnesses,  that  the  savage  gods  of  North  America,  and 
particularly  of  Australia,  could  not  have  been  borrowed 
from  missionaries. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  most  striking  paper  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  is  that  on  "  The  Disraeli  of  Lib- 
eralism,'' which,  with  L.  Ddcle's  prospectus  of  the 
Tanganyika  railroad,  claims  separate  notice. 

WHO  SHALL  HAVE  SAMOA? 

Mr.  John  Greorge  Leigh,  writing  on  the  powers  and 
Samoa,  supplies  a  lengthy  survey  of  the  islands  and 
their  recent  history.  He  claims  that  Samoa  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  germ  of  the  American  empire  beyond  the 
seas,  for  on  the  imtiadve  of  Mr.  Steinberger,  sent  by 
President  Grant  in  187S,  the  Samoans  petitioned  for  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States.  He  suggests  that  they 
may  repeat  the  application  to-day.  The  United  States 
largely  owes  its  navy  to  the  hurricane  which  destroyed 
its  protecting  ships  of  war  in  1880.  The  group  lies 
almost  in  the  direct  line  between  America  and  Austral- 
asia and  forms  a  key  point  for  naval  strategy.  Hence 
springs  West  American  and  Australasian  jealousy  of 
German  designs  on  Samoa.  The  British  empire  sup- 
plies over  50  per  cent,  of  Saraoan  imports,  and  the  car- 
rying trade  is  essentially  British,  even  though  Germany 
takes  most  of  the  exports.  The  article  has  been  called 
forth  by  a  German  suggestion  that  the  gnroup  should  be 
partitioned,  Great  Britain  taking  Savaii,  Germany 
Upolu,  and  the  United  States  Tutuila.  In  the  last- 
named  is  Pago-Pago,  of  which  the  writer  says : 

"  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  priceless  impor- 
tance of  Pago-Pago  itself.  On  the  broad  waters  of  this 
splendid   harbor— beyond   comparison  the  finest  and 
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safest  in  either  South  or  North  Pacific — a  fleet  of  war 
vessels  may  ride  at  anchor,  still  as  on  a  lake.  The  in- 
let, which  almost  cuts  in  twain  the  island  of  Tutuila, 
is  land-locked,  sheltered  by  high  cliffs,  and,  humanly 
speaking,  exempt  from  those  terrible  hurricanes  by 
which,  sooner  or  later,  every  other  harbor  of  the  South 
Pacific  is  liable  to  be  devastated.  ...  So  far  as  England 
is  concerned  the  United  States  need  anticipate  no  ob- 
jection, for— holding  Suva,  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbor  in  the  direct  route  between  Vancouver  and 
Auckland- -we  require  no  Samoan  ijort." 

GOSSIP  ON  LAST  YEAR'S  BICYCLES. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  liberates  much  pent-up  indigna- 
tion on  the  subject  of  cycles  and  cycling.  After  visiting 
the  two  great  cycling  shows  just  closed,  he  concludes 
that  *^  the  spirit  of  Invention  is  dormant  in  England.'' 
He  pronounces  the  chainless  cycle,  whatever  its  merits 
in  theory,  to  be  practically  a  failure.  "The  wood  rim 
in  this  country  is  not  a  success."  The  aluminum  ma- 
chine "has  made  scarcely  any  progress."  After  many 
trials  he  has  found  that  what  he  wants  is  "a  machine 
geared  to  75  or  possibly  80,  with  9  or  possibly  10  inch 
cranks."  He  declares  that,  owing  to  careless  work- 
manship and  inferior  metal,  an  average  bicycle  will  not 
carry  one  for  six  months  without  extensive  repair. 
"  riie  pneumatic  tire  is  excellent  in  theory  and  abom- 
inable in  use."  He  looks  forward  to  inventions  which 
will  "add  something  like  the  quality  of  the  cushion  in 
resisting  punctures  to  the  pneumatic.  He  will  gladly 
bear  the  extra  pound  weight.  On  the  only  fresh  ques- 
tion this  year — of  brakes  or  free  wheels — ^he  pronounces 
for  brakes. 

SEMANTICS:  A   "NEW  SCIENCE." 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley  reviews  M.  Michel  Br^Fs  "£8- 
%ai  de  S&nuintique.^^  He  hails  the  reaction  from  the 
foolish  attempt  to  class  philology  under  natural  sci- 
ence, welcomes  the  purpose  of  the  author  who  places 
semantics,  or  the  science  of  language,  with  politics, 
and  sociology  among  the  historical  sciences.  Words  are 
devised  by  man  as  signs  of  man's  meaning.  Psychol- 
ogy, not  physiology,  is  henceforth  decisive.  "  The  pe- 
dant, in  despair,  discusses  the  *  tendencies'  of  words. 
He  might  as  well  discuss  the  *  tendency'  of  screws  and 
pistons."  The  artificer  of  language  is  no  longer  uncon- 
scious nature  working  on  a  feeble  palate,  but  "the 
people."  The  doctors  of  language  are  impotent :  the 
only  true  and  good  distinctions  are  made  by  the  popu- 
lar intelligence.  Mr.  Whibley  thinks  this  "the  single 
superstition  of  the  new  science."  M.  Br^al  credits  the 
democracy  with  too  much,  the  elect  with  too  little.  "  If 
the  human  will  controls  the  meanest  operations  of 
speech,  the  human  will  must  be  exercised  freely  and  in- 
telligently, and  it  is  only  the  intellect  of  the  wise  which 
can  thus  be  exercised."  Nevertheless  he  grants  that 
"  M.  Br6al  has  provided  us  with  a  text^book  which  no 
ingenuity  could  better''— "the  very  l)est  handbook 
which  ever  inaugurated  a  new  science." 

HOW  TO  GET  GQOD  ARMY  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Almond  writes  on  competitive  examina- 
tions for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  insists  on  the 
need  of  giving  marks  for  phj'sical  attainments  to  coun- 
teract the  present  unnatural  mental  strain  and  to  fur- 
nish forth  good  officers.  "An  average  of  six  hours 
daily  sedentary  'brain- work  for  a  growing  lad "  is  as 
much  as  is  safe  or  wise.  The  proper  plan  to  get  the 
best  officers  for  the  British  army  would  be  to  intrust 


the  whole  business  of  selection  to  a  small  sworn  and 
competent  commission,  who  would  choose  on  grounds 
personal  and  physical  as  well  as  literary.  But  "the 
suspicion  of  one  another,  which  is  one  of  the  drawbacks 
of  democracy,"  leads  the  writer  to  despair  of  this  ideal 
way  and  to  fall  back  on  marks  for  physical  merit.  He 
.asks  only  2,500  marks — as  many  as  are  given  for  chem- 
istry and  geography— which  he  would  distribute  thus : 
"(1)  Strength  of  grasp  and  (2)  keenness  of  vision,  250 
each  ;  (3)  chest  girth,  or  breathing  capacity,  relative  to 
height,  800  ;  (4)  girth  of  left  upper  arm,  120  ;  (5)  general 
physique,  800;  and  (6)  twenty-five  miles  *go  as  you 
please '  by  use  of  legs  alone,  780  marks."  To  tests  of 
hearing  power  and  vision  he  would  c»sign  500  marks. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

• 

Literature  is  much  to  the  fore  this  month.  Fiona 
Macleod  contributes  an  appreciation  of  a  group  of  Celtic 
writers,  chief  of  whom  are  Mr.  George  Russell,  Mr. 
Yeats,  Miss  Nora  Hopper,  and  Dr.  Hyde.  The  peculiar 
Celtic  fiavor  is  suggested  by  saying  :  "  We  are  nearer 
to  our  earlier  clan  of  the  woods  and  hills  and  haunted 
ancient  shores  when  the  interpreter  is  a  Celt ;  and  in  that 
nearness  there  is  a  certain  gain,  particularly  in  a  note 
of  exquisite  sadness,  of  troubled  longing,  of  spiritual 
exaltation,  of  emotional  intensity."  Mr.  W.  B.  Wors- 
fold  furnishes  an  interesting  study  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  describes  the  joy  of  soul  Horace 
Walpole's  letters  have  given  him.  Prof.  Max  MUller 
pronounces  an  affectionate  eulogy  upon  the  late  Dean 
Liddell,  of  Greek  dictionary  fame. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  January  numl)er  is  a  fresh  reminder  of  the  in- 
terest which  the  National  is  taking  in  the  cau.se 
of  imperial  and  English-speaking  unity.  Its  regular 
survey  of  the  British  empire  as  a  whole  and  its  sympar 
thetic  chronicle  of  American  affairs  dissipate  by  the 
light  of  knowledge  much  more  effectually  than  by  any 
tirades  the  Little  England  superstition.  Its  most  im- 
portant article  is  perhaps  Mr.  Morrow's  on  the  new 
Irish  revolutionary  movement,  which  claims  separate 
mention. 

FRENCH  FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  THE  DREYFUS  CASE. 

The  editor  discusses  *  international  aspects  of  the 
Dreyfus  scandal"  as  it  affects  Germany  and  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, and  above  all  Great  Britain.  He  pronounces  the 
Czar  to  be  the  most  powerful  friend  of  the  Cour  dc 
Cassation^  and  suggests  that  his  rescript  on  disarma- 
ment may  have  been  partly  dictated  by  disgust  at  the 
excesses  of  French  militarism.  The  chief  point  is  given 
in  these  quotations  from  M.  Yves  Guyot  in  his  Sii^cle: 

"These  friends  of  the  headquarters  staff  have  only 
one  preoccupation,  and  that  is  to  direct  public  opinion 
toward  a  conflagration  with  England.  .  .  .  The  head- 
quarters staff  would  take  no  part  in  it.  Such  a  war 
would  only  concern  the  navy.  .  .  .  They  are  endeavor- 
ing, in  the  interests  of  the  headquarters  staff,  of  all  the 
men  compromised  by  the  Dreyfus  affair,  to  create  a 
diversion.  They  believe  that  the  only  miracle  which 
can  save  them  is  a  war  with  a  state  of  siege,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  independent  newspapers,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  civil  rights.  And  while  our  sailors  are 
sniJished  at  sea,  our  generals  of  the  pronunciamiento 
will  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  smash  the  Republi 
cans  and  install  a  military  and  clerical  dictatorship. 
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That  is  the  true  significance  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Messrs.  Dmmont,  Rochefort,  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  and 
Jules  Lemaitre  expounded  in  the  New  York  Herald.^'' 
The  Petit  Journal  strives  to  make  the  war  popular 
with  the  French  masses  by  assuring  them  "only  s^iilors 
would  be  killed  I''  Failing  the  triumph  of  justice,  the 
editor  expects  a  pronuneiamiento  followed  or  preceded 
by  a  foreign  war. 

"THE  POLICY  OF  JINGOISM." 

It  is  a  commentary'  on  the  times  through  which  we 
have  been  jmssing  that  "jingoism,"  once  a  word  of  re- 
proach, is  now  calmly  appropriated  oy  one  of  its  advo- 
cates as  a  suitable  title  for  his  policy.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wil- 
son, author  of  "  Ironclads  in  Action"  and  of  the  article 
before  us,  actually  attributes  to  the  shock  produced  by 
Grordon^s  death  "the  conversion  of  the  country  to  jingo- 
ism in  the  best  sense." .  "  We  are  all  jingoes  now,"  re- 
peats Mr.  Wilson.  Jingoism,  he  explains,  does  not 
mean  constant  wars ;  it  means  "  the  firm  stand  and 
vigorous  policy" — the  readiness  to  fight — which  pre- 
vents war ;  it  means  a  strong  and  well-organized  army 
and  navy  and  a  patriotic  domestic  policy.  He  puts  the 
last  thus : 

"The  British  boy  and  girl  and  tlie  nation  generally 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  story  of  heroic  Eng- 
lishmen—men such  as  Drake,  Wolfe,  Nelson,  Crom- 
well, Havelock,  Chatham,  and  Grordon  himself.  To 
hold  up  an  ideal  of  statesmanship,  the  truest,  strongest, 
and  loftiest  type  of  Anglo-Saxon,  what  study  could  be 
better  than  that  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ?  .  .  . 
In  our  board  schools  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
the  portrait  of  the  Queen  and  the  national  flag  always 
displayed  and  saluted  on  stated  occasions,  while  the  im- 
portance of  the  navy  should  be  taught  as  a  lesson.  In 
our  public  schools  the  navy  and  army  should  not  be 
forgotten,  and  the  geography  of  the  British  empire 
should  certainly  be  rescued  from  the  neglect  in  which 
only  too  often  it  slumbers.  The  regular  singing  of 
patriotic  songs  and  performance  of  military  drill  are  not 
considered  wicked  by  hard-headed  Americans.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  Englishmen  should 
object  to  them  in  schools." 

The  dvU  Romanus  policy  of  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Rosebery  as  possible  leader  of  the  jingo  party  close  this 
programme  of  jingoism. 

OTHEB    ARTICLES. 

"  The  Navy  as  a  Profession,"  by  "  Captain,  R.  N.," 
gives  a  gratifying  picture  of  the  high  morals,  hard 
work,  low  pay,  thrifty  habits,  and  promotion  by  merit 
which  prevail  in  this  all-essential  service.  Rich  men^s 
sons  are  fewer  than  in  the  army.  Admiral  Maxse 
blends  most  interesting  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
Crimea  with  his  review  of  Admiral  Lord  Lyons'  life. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Grey,  writing  on  the  future  of  Morocco, 
suggests  that  England  should  warn  France  against  ex- 
tending her  frontier  westward  as  another  "  unfriendly 
act,"  and  retaliate  if  unheeded  by  annexing  a  strip  ot 
the  littoral  to  Britain  and  giving  Germany  Sus  and 
part  of  southern  Morocco. 

Professor  Schafer  objects  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  criticism 
of  l^rd  Lister,  that  morphia  used  in  vivisection  is  a 
complete  anseathetic,  though  not  destroying  "  sensibil- 
ity "  in  the  physiological  sense  of  Irritability  or  response 
to  stimuli. 

Jane  H.  Findlater  contributes  a  brief  paper  on  t>ie 
imjTortrtnco  of  the  "point  of  view"  in  authorship. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  not  much  of  preeminent  interest  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Westminster,  We  have 
quoted  elsewhere  from  Mr.  Mark  Warren's  article  on 
the  export  trade  of  the  Unit^  States. 

HOW  TO  CHECKMATE  THE  PEERS. 

The  House  of  Lords  comes  in  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  hostile  attention.  One  writer  declares 
!*the  coming  struggle"  to  lie  between  the  democracy 
and  the  peers,  and  expects  it  to  be  more  arduous  than 
that  for  the  first  Reform  bill  or  Corn  Law  repeal.  He 
hopes  for  some  as  yet  unknown  Cobden  to  form  a  league 
for  the  abolition  of  the  veto  of  the  peers,  and  to  rally 
the  people  around  him.  Mr.  F.  G.  Thomas,  writing  on 
"  The  Liberal  Party  and  the  Peers,"  rejects  other  meth- 
ods of  warfare  in  favor  of  the  crown  summoning  only  a 
few  of  the  peers.    This  is  his  scheme  : 

"The  course  of  action  which  would  have  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Liberal  party  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this 
constitutional  change  would  be  that,  having  obtained 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Liberal  lead- 
ers should  refuse  to  accept  office  unless  they  had  re- 
ceived an  assurance  from  the  sovereign  that  only  such 
peers  as  the  ministry  should  nominate  would  be  sum- 
moned to  the  House  of  Lords,  or,  if  summonses  had 
already  been  issued,  they  should  be  withdrawn  on  the 
advice  of  the  ministry.  A  certain  number  of  peers  who 
possess  a  statutory  title  to  their  writs  of  summons 
would  necessarily  remain.  They  are  the  representative 
peers,  five  of  the  bishops,  and  the  law  lords.  In  addition, 
all  peers  who  had  held  high  ministerial  office  would 
undoubtedly  be  summoned,  and  also  any  peers  with 
special  qualifications.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  a 
certain  number,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  new  creations, 
of  Liberal  peers  would  be  necessary,  a  very  different 
matter,  however,  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
new  peerages.  Having  thus  secured  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  bill  would  probably  be  passed  through 
both  houses  withdrawing  the  writs  of  the  representative 
peers  and  the  remaining  bishops,  and  possibly  securing 
a  right  of  summons  to  ail  ex-ministers  who  were  also 
peers,  and  removing  the  disability  of  peers  not  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons. 


i( 
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AN  AGNOSTIC  AGAINSl   DISESTABLISHMENT. 


An  Agnostic  on  the  Church  Question"  opposes  dis- 
establishment as  likely  to  send  large  reinforcements 
into  the  Roman  camp  and  pleads  for  liberal  reforms. 
He  further  argues : 

"  Hasty  disestablishment  would  tend  to  the  injury  of 
the  country  by  the  disappearance  of  that  protection  U> 
freedom  of  theological  thought  which  a  national  church 
undoubtedly  affords.  If,  however,  the  nation  weie  ti> 
come  into  possession  of  a  considering  mood,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  eiv 
largementof  the  national  Church  by  the  inclusion  with- 
in it  of  the  great  bodies  of  evangelical  nonconformists, 
having  their  due  representation  in  convocation,  and, 
while  agreeing  with  the  most  advanced  Anglican  section 
in  all  essentials,  tolerating  differences  in  respect  of  mat- 
ters of  ritual.  A  church  thus  enlarged,  and  with  its 
various  sections  exercising  tolerance  toward  each  other, 
might  well  deserve  the  appellation  of  *  national.'  And 
in  such  a  church  even  the  agnostic  might  possibly  find 
a  f(X)tinp." 
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EDMUXD  SPENSER  DIED  THREE  HUNDRED  TEARS  AGO. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Spender  calls  attention  to  the  tercentenary 
cf  Edmund  Spenser,  who  died  January  Id,  1589.  After 
pronouncing  a  discriminating  eulogy  on  the  poet  *'8o 
rich  and  rare  in  talent,  so  versatile  in  thought,  and  so 
superabundant  in  unpurloined  originality,"  he  closes 
with  a  remark  which  may  be  commended  to  the  London 
County  Council : 

^'Sidney  loved  Spenser  as  a  scholar,  Milton  praised 
this  *  sage  and  serious  poet '  as  a  moralist,  and  Drydeu 
upheld  him  as  a  man  of  genius  than  whom  none  knew 
better  how  to  use  his  gift  to  the  best  advantage.  Other 
men  than  these  have  also  given  their  full  meed  of  praise, 
yet  London  has  forgotten  him.  If  her  citizens  wish  to 
redeem  their  disgrace,  the  tercentenary  o!  his  death 
provides  an  ample  excuse  for  the  metropolis  to  perpetu- 
ate the  fame  of  Edmund  Spenser  in  some  substantial 
form." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

An  unsigned  article  on  Parnell  laments  the  '*  mis- 
taken morality "  which  led  his  followers  to  renounce 
him. 

A  volunteer  colonel  of  thirty-flve  years^  service  pleads 
for  many  reforms  in  the  British  volunteer  system,  and 
as  a  means  to  that  end  suggests  that  a  volunteer  officer 
of  experience  should  be  attached  as  assistant  at  the  War 
Office  to  the  Inspector-general. 


While  in  vain  the  forms  of  beauty  heai>ed, 
A  perfect  spirit  in  himself  he  shaped.^ 


It 


CORNHILL. 

INHERE  is  much  readable  matter  in  the  January 
number  of  Comhill.  The  anniversary  study  in 
history  is  wanting.  The  sketch  of  O'Connell  supplies 
stories  given  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  The  first  place 
is  given  to  "an  eclogue"  on  Giovanni  Dupr6  by  Mr. 
Robert  Bridges.  The  point  of  the  poem  is  that  Dupr6 
succeeded  as  a  writer  where  he  failed  as  a  painter : 


THE  "HOVELER." 

Mr.  Frank  T.  BuUen  describes  "hoveling"  and  the 
"  hoveler."  The  words  he  derives  as  a  Kentihh  corrup- 
tion from  the  verb  *'  to  hover."  He  thus  portrays  the 
class  : 

"  However  strange  the  word  may  sound  in  a  lands- 
man's ears,  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  to  British 
seamen,  especially  among  our  coasters,  although  the 
particular  form  of  bread-winning  that  it  is  used  to 
designate  is  practically  confined  to  the  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex shores  of  the  English  Channel,  having  its  head- 
quarters at  Deal.  Briefly,  a  *  hoveler'  is  a  boatman 
who  follows  none  of  the  steady  orthodox  lines  of  boat- 
manship— such  as  fishing,  plying  for  passengers,  etc.— 
but  hovers  around  the  channel,  a  snappei>up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifies,  a  pilot,  a  wrecker,  or,  if  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  presents  itself,  a  smuggler." 

WOMEN  AS  LETTER-WRITERS. 

Miss  Edith  Sichel  prefaces  a  study  on  this  subject 
with  the  generalization : 

*'I.ietter-writing  seems,  indeed,  an  art  especially  in- 
vented to  suit  the  talents  of  women,  and  (since  their 
defects  are  often  their  graces)  even  to  suit  their  foibles. 
Women  are  not  creators  ;  they  are  interpreters,  critics ; 
their  best  qualities,  sympathy  and  insight,  are  the 
essence  of  criticism  ;  and  good  letter-writing  is  criticism 
— of  life,  of  people,  of  art,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
quick  perceptions  and  elusive  grace  that  are  natural  to 
women,  their  habit  of  producing  and  their  gift  for  ex. 
pressing  themselves,  their  mastery  of  detail,  their  power 
of  subtle  suggestion  and  of  intuition,  their  very  ina- 
bility to  sustain  thought,  and  therefore  to  become 
heavy,  their  faculty  for  intimacy  which  sums  up  all  the 
rest— these  are  so  many  qualifications  for  the  writing 
of  letters,  and  of  personal  letters  in  particular." 


THE   FRENCH   AND   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MOXDES. 

THE  December  numbers  of  the  Revue  dcs  Deux 
Mondes  can  hardly  be  said  to  maintain  the  gen- 
eral reputation  of  the  leading  French  magazine,  but  no 
doubt  the  falling  off  is  a  trifling  accident  of  the  holiday 
month. 

A  FRENCH  WOMAN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  talented  and  charming  writer  who  signs  her 
work  Th.  Bentzon  describes  her  tour  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  cf  Maine  and  Ma.ssachusetts.  She  finds  as 
profound  a  difference  l)etween  Canada  and  the  United 
States  as  there  is  between  France  and  England.  Her 
description  of  the  governments  both  In  Canada  and  in 
New  England  as  theocracies  is  very  curious,  tlie  Cana- 
dian theocracy  being  of  course  inspired  by  the  Jesuit 
missions,  while  the  New  England  theocracy  drew  its 
inspiration  from  such  Puritans  as  Govemo"  "^adicott, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  cut  out  from  the  English  flag 
the  cross  which  was  to  him  the  sign  of  papist  idolatry. 
Madame  Blanc  does  justice  to  the  political  and  literary 
associations  of  New  England  ;  she  has  much  to  say  of 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau ;  nor  does  she  conceal 
the  terrible  superstition  of  witchcraft  whiuh  dominated 
the  old  Puritan  settlers. 


A  PRINCESS  OF  MONACO. 

M.  de  S^gur  contributes  a  study  of  Marie  Catherine 
de  Brignole,  Princess  of  Monaco,  who  was  born  in  1786 
and  died  in  1813.  She  was  not  only  of  surpassing  beauty, 
the  fame  of  which  spread  to  Paris  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  her  intellectual  gifts  were 
quite  as  extraordinary.  Her  mother  unfortunately  had 
a  bad  tempter  and  her  father  seems  to  have  been  a  fool. 

SIR  EDMUND  MONSON'S  SPEECH. 

In  his  chronique^  in  the  second  December  number  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  M.  Charmes  deals  prom- 
inently with  Sir  Edmund  Monson^s  astonishing  speech 
at  the  banquet  of  the  English  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Paris.  M.  Charmes  naturally  lays  much  stress  on  the 
somewhat  meager  disavowal  of  this  speech,  which  was 
subsequently  communicated  to  the  Havas  Agency,  but 
he  goes  on  to  suggest  that  a  passion  for  making  speeches 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  English  race.  Sir  Edmund 
Monson,  who  certainly,  if  we  study  his  previous  career, 
has  not  erred  on  the  side  of  talkativeness,  took  the 
opportunity  to  rebuke  the  English  statesmen  who  have 
delivered  some  jingo  speeches  on  the  Fashoda  question. 
M.  Charmes  goes  on  tu  ask  where,  when,  and  how  has 
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France  inflicted  those  pin-pricks  of  wtiich  we  have  heard 
so  much  lately  ?  Of  course  he  knows  that  in  the  Eng- 
lish view  the  pin-pricks  have  been  felt  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  Tunis,  and  on  the  Niger ;  and 
his  argument  is  that  because  the  two  countries  have 
generally  arrived  at  an  agi*eement  with  which  each  side 
has,  in  accordance  with  diplomatic  usage,  expressed 
itself  as  being  well  content,  therefore  there  has  been  no 
pin-prick.  M.  Charmes  stoutly  denies  the  idea,  which  he 
calls  a  legend,  that  France  had  been  disagreeable  to 
England.  M.  Charmes  goes  on  to  assure  us  that  France 
is  not  at  all  frightened  at  the  international  combina- 
tions foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Chamlierlain  at  Wakefield, 
evidently  thinking  thSit  it  was  the  colonial  secretary's 
intention  to  frighten  France.  Finally,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  the  good-will  of  the  French  republic  in 
sending  to  England  so  distinguished  a  succtissor  to 
Baron  de  Ck>urcelles  as  M.  Cambon.  It  is  noticeable 
that  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  Englishmen 
than  M.  Charmes'  references  to  the  affairs  of  Crete  and 
his  cordial  agreement  with  Lord  Salisbury's  eulogy  on 
Admiral  Noel. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

M.  Weiller,  who  is  evidently  an  expert,  contributes 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  modem  history  of  elec- 
tricity in  its  applications.  The  year  1881  was  a  great 
landmark  in  its  history,  for  It  was  then  that  the  Paris 
congress  completed  the  work  begun  by  the  British 
Association,  and  created  a  terminology  of  electricity 
which  has  since  been  used  to  denote  and  to  measure  the 
different  kinds  of  electric  power ;  then  was  established 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  measurements  of  Volt, 
Ampere,  and  Ohm.  M.  Weiller  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  modern  development  in  the  direction  of 
distributing  electric  energy  over  long  distances,  to  effect 
which  use  has  been  made  of  waterfalls ;  he  goes  on  to 
deal  with  electric  railroads  and  tramways.  Not  so  well 
known  to  the  public  are  the  great  services  which  elec- 
tricity renders  in  working  metals.  It  has  much  cheap- 
ened the  production  of  aluminum,  and  with  its  aid  we 
can  produce  alloys  of  the  nature  of  bronze  with  special 
qualities  of  hardness  and  resistance ;  in  fact,  electricity 
has  reduced  the  price  of  aluminum  in  a  few  years  from 
eighty  francs  to  about  four  francs  the  kilogram.  The 
growing  industry  of  acetylene  gas-lighting  is  directly 
due  to  the  advance  in  electric  metallurgy. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  one  on  the 
youth  of  the  Comte  de  Lisle,  by  M.  Tiercelin  ;  a  study 
of  Richelieu  in  his  diocese— that  is  to  say,  the  years  1617 
and  1618,  by  M.  Anatole,  a  statesman  who  does  not 
disdain  to  be  also  a  historian ;  the  conclusion  of  M. 
Ijamy's  description  of  the  Emperor  William's  tour  in 
the  East ;  and  a  careful  study  of  the  recent  strike  in 
the  building  trade,  by  M.  Grandmaison. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Paris  M.  Chevalley  has  a  most  en- 
tertaining article  on  the  bellicose  poetry  of  Eng- 
land. He  is  quite  convinced  that  what  he  calls  the 
**  recent  explosion  of  jingoism"  in  England  is  the  nat- 
ural outcome  not  of  the  famous  pin-pricks,  but  of  those 
men  of  letters  whose  jingo  muse  has  caused  the  whole 
nation  to  see  red.  M.  Chevalley  devotes  much  of  his 
article  to  a  study  of  Mr.  Wedmore's  excellent  collection 
of  "  Poems  of  the  Love  and  Pride  of  Enj?land,"  but  he 


reserves  the  privilege  of  examining  other  books  by  the 
way.  He  is  struck  by  the  part  which  the  sea  plays  in 
English  patriotic  poetry,  in  which  the  sea  and  the 
country  seem  to  be  regarded  as  single  entities,  so  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  love  of  England  that,  her  poets 
sing  as  the  empire  of  England  on  the  seas.  M.  Cheval- 
ley willingly  concedes  to  England  a  place  among  the 
first  nations  of  the  world  in  the  eternal  war  which  hu- 
manity wages  against  error,  evil,  and  oppression ;  but 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  other  nations  who  have  done  as 
much  have  not  this  overflowing  self-satisfaction.  In 
conclusion,  M.  Chevalley  quotes  an  extremely  unflat- 
tering description  of  England  which  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Najioleon,  and  he  actually  adds 
that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  the  enfant  terrible  of  Brit- 
ish society,  which  both  adores  and  fears  him. 

SOCIALISM  AND  LIBERTY. 

M.  Jaur^s  has  a  portentously  long  article  on  socialism 
and  liberty,  in  which  he  defends  the  socialist  idea  from 
the  charge  of  antagonism  to  liberty.  He  says  that  this 
error  is  based  on  the  confusion  of  coUectivist  or  com- 
munist socialism  with  state  socialism,  and  he  assures 
us  that  in  the  former  is  to  be  found  the  remedy  for  the 
excessive  centralization,  political,  intellectual,  and  eco- 
nomic, from  which  France  is  now  suffering.  European 
socialists  have  not  always  held  up  their  ideal  as  a 
remedy  for  over-centralization. 

THE  FRENCH  FLEET. 

M.  Toumier  has  been  inspired  no  doubt  by  recent 
events  to  discuss  the  naval  strength  of  France.  He  be- 
gins by  laying  down  that  naval  power  is  for  France  a 
historical  necessity,  an  essential  part  of  her  greatness 
and  of  her  prosperity,  but  he  does  not  explain  satisfac- 
torily how  France  is  to  support  both  a  strong  army  and 
a  strong  navy.  He  prefers  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  a  strong  fleet  in  view  of  what  he  calls  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  England,  which  is  everywhere  entering  into 
competition  with  France,  and  also  in  view  of  a  possible 
combination  of  the  fleets  of  the  triple  alliance  in  Frenc'u 
waters.  At  the  same  time  he  realizes  to  the  full  the 
objections  which  experts  have  urged  against  the  exist- 
ing French  fleet,  its  lack  of  homogeneity,  and  its  fash- 
ion of  radically  contradictory  systems  of  naval  construe- 
tion  and  armaments,  and  he  urges  by  way  of  remedy 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  common  sense  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  squadrons  and  the  provision  of  second-class 
cruisers  and  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MME.  JULIETTE  ADAM'S  organ  is  becoming 
more  and  more  political  in  its  scope  and  ob- 
jects, and  not  unfrequently  the  clever  editress  man- 
ages to  secure  anonymous  contributions  from  men  who 
have  at  least  the  courage  of  their  opinions.  Such  an 
article  is  that  simply  signed  "  B.,"  which  criticises  with 
a  frankness  rarely  found  among  the  French  colonial 
party  several  of  the  later  expeditions  undertaken  by 
the  French  Government,  notably  the  disastrous  con- 
quest of  Madagascar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
asserts  that  in  the  Dahomey  expedition  the  French 
naval  authorities,  who  had  the  real  responsibility, 
proved  that  France  is  able  to  carry  through  a  business 
of  this  kind  more  successfully— that  is  to  say,  with  less 
loss  of  lives  and  less  expenditure — than  can  Great 
Britain.  It  is  quite  evident  that  he  holds  that  the  salt 
of  the  French  nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  French  navv. 
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RELIGION  IN  CHINA. 

M.  G.  Mauger  gives  an  account,  which  happens  to  be 
specially  topical,  of  a  knission  to  Schang,  a  station  on 
the  Blue  River.  The  Breton  officer  whose  diary  forms 
the  bcMe  of  both  articles  gives  some  interesting  and 
curious  details  about  the  Chinese  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sions ;  but  he  admits  that  notwithstanding  the  heroic 
efforts  of  numberless  missionaries,  belonging  indeed  to 
every  creed  and  to  every  nation,  Christianity  makes  but 
small  progress  in  China.  Indeed,  the  French  bishop, 
Monsignor  Benjamin,  declared  to  him  that  if  he  him- 
self had  been  willing  to  pay  for  converts  he  could  have 
had  as  many  as  he  liked,  but  that  genuine  converts 
were  rare.  As  to  why  the  Chinese  nature  is  so  rebel- 
lious to  the  elementary  principles  of  Christianity,  M. 
Mauger — who  seems  a  shrewd  observer — puts  it  down 
to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  entirely  ignore  the  first 
principle  of  a  future  life  ;  and  when  the  idea  is  first  pre- 
sented to  them  they  very  much  prefer  the  f>aradlse  of 
Mohammed  to  the  Frenchman's  or  the  Englishman's 
heaven,  and  thus  Islam  makes  more  converts  than  does 
any  other  Western  form  of  religion.  Of  the  three  re- 
ligions which  are  held  in  honor  in  China,  M.  Mauger 
evidently  considers  that  of  Confucius  the  finest ;  after 
the  cult  of  Confucius  Buddhism  is  the  most  popular. 
There  are  four  hundred  millions  of  Buddhists  in  China 
alone. 

CHINESE  REVOLUTIONS. 

In  addition  to  M.  Mauger^s  two  articles  is  a  curious 
paper  by  M.  de  Pouvourville  dealing  with  China's  past 
revolutions  considered  in  relation  to  the  future  of  the 
country.  M.  de  Pouvourville  declares  that  the  country 
is  more  or  less  governed  by  secret  societies,  the  whole 
empire,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  strata,  being  un- 
dermined by  different  associations  in  many  cases  affili- 
ated one  to  the  other.  In  one  matter  they  all  see  eye  to 
eye-— each  member  is  vowed  to  make  a  more  or  less  vig- 
orous effort  to  rid  Ch ina of  the  "  foreign  devils."  France, 
aooording  to  M.  de  Pouvourville,  cannot  pursue  a  united 
policy  in  any  portion  of  the  whole  world  tilL  the  Drey- 
fus case  is  disposed  of  once  for  all.  He  winds  up  with 
the  shrewd  remark  that  although  China  may  be  dis- 
membered, her  conquerors,  whoever  they  may  be,  will 
remain  face  to  face  with  the  really  difficult  problem  of 
a  population  numbering  hundreds  of  millions. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  historical  student  will  find  much  to  interest,  in- 
<leed,  to  delight  him  in  the  two  articles  entitled  ** Paris 
m  ITTT,"  consisting  of  a  number  of  letters  addressed  by 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  King  to  Stanislas  Poniatow- 
eki,  of  Poland.  There  are  many  vivid  accounts  of  the 
literary  and  artistic  society  of  pre-revolutionary  France, 
and  some  nmusing  anecdotes  of  Diderot,  Rousseau,  and 
Madame  Dudevant  are  given.  The  writer  knew  and 
wiw  fj^miliarly  Buffon,  the  naturalist,  at  whose  house 
he  use*l  to  dine  with  Gibbon. 

Other  articles  include  a  learned  critical  account  of 
Rembrandt,  by  M.  V.  de  Swarte,  written  of  course  with 
a  special  view  to  the  late  Amst«*rdam  exhibition  of  the 
unreat  Dutchman's  paintings  and  drawings ;  some  recol- 
lections of  the  poet  Stephane  Mallarm^  by  M.  C.  Mau- 
clair ;  a  few  pages  on  the  well-worn  subject  of  Greorge 
Washington  and  his  relations  with  the  French  Cana- 
idians,  by  General  R^billot ;  and  Mme.  Juliette  Adam's 


bi-monthly  analysis  of  the  course  of  foreign  politics  as 
viewed  by  a  Russophile-Anglophobe. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  Italian  reviews  do  not  devote  much  space  to 
the  peace  prospects  of  Europe.  The  only  impor- 
tant article  bearing  on  the  Czar's  rescript  is  from  the 
pen  of  an  Italian  deputy.  Signor  Branca,  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (December  1).  While  hoping  much  from  an 
international  policy  for  Italy,  he  sums  up  the  European 
situation  from  a  distinctively  Italian  point  of  view. 
The  classification  of  the  six  great  powers  he  declares  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  To-day  the  four  predominant 
powers  of  the  world  are  England,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States.  Two  great  causes  of  conflict  loom  in 
the  near  future  :  the  rivalry  of  England  and  Russia  in 
the  far  East  and  the  disruption  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
Signor  Branca  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  may  come 
when  England  will  regret  her  present  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  United  States  to  intervene  in  internation- 
al politics,  and  he  questions  whether/^ the  immense 
British  empire,  scattered  over  five  continents,  may 
not,  in  less  than  a  century,  undergo  a  fundamental 
transformation  by  the  growth  of  the  various  parts  and 
their  desire  for  complete  autonomy.''  As  regards  Italy 
herself,  he  points  to  the  South  American  states,  whither 
vast  numbers  of  Italians  emigrate  every  year,  as  the 
natural  field  for  her  future  colonial  expansion.  He 
sums  up  as  follows  : 

**  Fresh  problems  and  unsuspected  germs  of  conflict 
arise  every  day.  The  salvation  of  states,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  minor  ones,  may  depend  upon  a  vigorous 
effort  of  human  conscience  to  uphold  the  ideal  of  right 
and  to  circum«<cribe  the  dominion  of  force.  To  this 
vigilant  work  of  peace  and  of  progress  Italian  thought 
and  Italian  policy  ought  to  contribute  all  their  influ- 
ence if  the  prestige  of  the  country  is  to  be  regained  and 
its  future  welfare  secured." 

To  the  same  number  Professor  Lombroso  contributes 
a  learned  and  suggestive  article  on  the  causes — ^racial, 
climatic,  and  political — which  contributed  to  the  me- 
disBval  greatness  of  Venice,  together  with  those  which 
induced  her  decline.  He  introduces  many  of  his  favorite 
theories  into  the  discussion,  and  from  his  conclusions  he 
draws  appropriate  morals  both  for  the  United  States, 
whom  he  regrets  to  see  suddenly  imbued  with  a  desire 
for  conquest,  and  for  modern  Italy,  "from  which  glory, 
wealth,  industry,  justice,  and  prosperity  are  lacking 
more  and  more.*' 

The  CivUtd  CattollcUy  with  some  pardonable  satis- 
faction, points  out  that  whereas  Catholics  have  always 
been  accused  of  reactionary  tendencies  for  advocating  a 
certain  measure  of  press  supervision,  to-day  it  is  a  so- 
called  Lilxral  government  which  has  been  imprisoning 
editors  wholesale  and  which  has  given  the  widest  pos- 
sible application  to  existing  press  laws.  The  same 
number  (December  3)  contains  the  annral  appeal  on 
behalf  of  poor  communities  of  Italian  nuns,  whose 
property  has  been  confiscated  by  the  government,  with 
the  usual  pathetic  stories  of  want  and  poverty. 

The  Rasscgnn  ynzlonaie  has  an  interesting  study  of 
the  moral  teaching  of  Father  Hecker,  the  apostle  of 
"Americanism,"  whose  orthodoxy  of  late  has  been  so 
unfortunately  impugned  in  certain  ecclesiastical  circles 
— an  attack  mainly  based,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  on  an 
inaccurate  French  translation  of  his  writings. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 


RECENT    AMERICAN   PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.  By  G.  W.  Steevens. 
12mo,  pp.  340.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  furnished  the  most  vivid  and  pictur- 
esque account  of  the  Kfaryptian  campaign  of  last  summer  that 
has  yet  been  published.  There  is  much  in  his  book  that  has  a 
si>ecial  interest  In  connection  with  the  various  recent  at- 
tempts to  review  our  own  war  with  Spain— notably  the 
author*s  criticisms  on  tlie  management  of  the  campaign  and 
the  charges  relating  to  the  supplies  furnished  the  troops.  It 
is  a  Journalist's  lK)ok,  subject  to  the  limitations  common  to 
its  class,  but  possessing  also  the  merits  of  a  well- written 
narrative  from  the  i>en  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  it  de- 
scribes. 

Corona  and  Coronet.  By  Mal)el  Loomis  Todd.  12mo, 
pp.  421.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    12.50. 

This  volume  contains  Mrs.  Todd's  narrative  of  the  Am- 
herst expedition  to  Japan,  fitted  out  by  Mr.  D.  Willis  James 
and  son,  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  August  0, 1896. 
The  trip  covered  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  of  sailing 
for  the  party,  and  at  least  forty-flve  thousand  miles  of  deep 
sea  voyaging  for  the  Omtntt.  Prof.  David  P.  Todd  was  the 
chief  astronomer  of  the  expedition.  Mrs.  Todd,  in  her  ac- 
count, deals  less  with  the  strictly  scientiflc  phases  of  the 
Journey,  although  these  are  touched  upon  through  the  more 
familiar  and  obvious  experiences  of  a  very  enjoyable  excur- 
sion to  the  far  East.  Although  Mrs.  Todd  modestly  describes 
her  book  as  an  unscientific  account  of  a  scientific  expedition, 
Mhe  really  presents  a  great  deal  of  fresh  and  important  in- 
formation about  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  which  she  visited. 
Parts  of  the  book  had  already  appeared  in  the  iVafirm,  the 
Century  Magazine^  the  AUantic  Monthly^  the  Independent  and 
the  Outlook.    The  volume  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Land  of  the  Pigmies.  By  Guy  Burrows.  Intro- 
duction by  H.  M.  Stanley.  8vo,  pp.  xxx — ^299.  New 
York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  i&  Co.    18. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  bestows  no  slight  praise  on  Cap- 
tain Burrows'  book  when  he  says  that  it  interested  him  so 
Intensely  that  he  read  It  through  at  a  sitting.  Mr.  Stanley 
himself  Is  one  of  the  few  Caucasians  who  are  supposed  to 
know  something  about  the  pigmies  of  equatorial  Africa,  but 
he  admits  that  Captain  Burrows  was  able  to  odd  materially 
to  the  world^s  stock  of  Information  about  these  curious  folk. 
Captain  Burrows  has  been  since  1804  in  the  service  of  the 
Congo  Free  State.  In  this  volume  he  treats  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  natives  and  their  ways.  The  illustrations, 
made  from  photographs  and  sketches  by  the  author,  are 
numerous  and  interesting. 

Boundabout  Rambles  in  Northern  Europe.  By  Charles 
F.  King.  12mo,  pp.  861.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
$1.25. 

Mr.  King  describes  the  travels  of  a  family  of  six  through 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Russia.  The 
style  of  the  narrative  reminds  us  of  the  once- famous  "  RoUo  " 
books,  but  the  pictures  go  far  to  redeem  this  unfortunate 
quality.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  excellent  half- 
tone reproductions  from  photographs.  Two  excellent  fea- 
tures of  the  work  are  a  list  of  poems  connected  with  the 
placos  described  and  a  list  of  the  best  books  to  be  consulted 
by  Intending  travelers. 

Woods  and  Dales  of  Derbyshire.    By  James  S.  Stone. 

8vo,  pp.  180.    Philadelphia  :  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 

$1. 

Doctor  Stone  has  written  a  very  entertaining  and  gos- 
sipy volume  about  old  Derbyshire,  Introducing  numerous 


quotations  from  classic  English  writers,  and  Illustrating  his 
text  with  numerous  excellent  reproductions  of  photographs. 

The  Story  of  Marco  Polo.  By  Noah  Broolcs.  12ino,  pp. 
247.    New  York  ;  The  Century  Company.    S1.50. 

Marco  Polo^s  Journal  of  adventures  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  classic,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  recent  attempt 
has  been  made  to  present  the  story  in  suitable  form  for 
young  readers.  Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  however,  has  successfully 
accomplished  Just  this.  Mr.  Brooks  has  a  knack  at  thin  sort 
of  thing,  as  is  made  evident  by  his  numerous  books  of  ad- 
venture for  boys  and  girls.  The  threatened  division  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  makes  the  book  all  the  more  interesting 
Just  at  present,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  disposition 
among  American  readers  to  Inform  themselves  on  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  Oriental  life. 

Appletons*  Dictionary  of  New  York  and  Its  Vicinity. 

Twentieth  Year.    Paper,  16mo,  pp.  347.    New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  &  C'o,    80  cents. 

Apple ton*s  well-known  alphabetic  guide  to  New  York 
and  its  vicinity  has  now  reached  Its  twentieth  year,  and,  in 
the  present  edition,  deals  for  the  first  time  with  the  territory 
of  the  Greater  New  York  as  constituting  one  municipality. 
Much  of  the  material  of  the  book  has  been  rearranged ;  new 
articles  have  been  inserted,  old  ones  extended,  and  all  the 
articles  on  the  municipal  departments  have  been  rewritten. 
One  of  the  new  features  of  the  book  is  an  extended  article 
on  drives  and  bicycle  roads,  accompanied  by  maps.  The 
general  accuracy  and  excellence  of  the  work  have  been 
thoroughly  tested. 

HISTORY. 

The  American  Revolution :  1768-1783.  By  William  Ed- 
ward Hartpole  Lecky.  12mo,  pp.  xxvi — 618.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.26. 
Professor  Woodburn,  of  Indiana  University,  has  ar- 
ranged and  edited  in  a  single  small  volume  the  chapters 
and  passages  relating  to  America  in  Lecky*8  History  of 
England  in  the  18th  Century,  appending  many  historical 
And  bibliographical  notes.  If  It  be  true,  as  it  is  so  often 
alleged,  that  American  school-books  in  the  past  have  con- 
veyed false  and  exaggerated  notions  of  British  desix)tism 
and  tyranny,  the  reading  of  a  book  like  this  will  do  much  to 
remove  or  avoid  such  harmful  impressions.  Mr.  Lecky  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  a  fair  and  Judicial  historian,  and, 
while  the  reader  will  find  in  his  pages  a  sufficient  defense 
for  the  underlying  causes  of  the  Revolution,  he  will  at  the 
same  time  approach  the  subject  from  the  English  side,  and, 
as  Mr.  Woodburn  very  truly  says,  will  gain  from  such  a 
study  a  better  conception  of  the  place  and  importance  of  our 
Revolution  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  the  permanent  merits  of  that  Revolution,  and  of 
its  promoters  and  participants. 

The  Ohio  Archeological  and  Historical  Publications, 
published  for  the  Ohio  State  Archeological  and 
Historical  Society,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

.The  history  of  the  State  of  Ohio  has  a  very  distinctive 
interest.  In  the  movement  that  developed  the  great  West, 
and  that  set  In  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  Ohio  bore 
the  most  prominent  part.  We  are  now  fairly  In  the  midst 
of  the  period  of  centenary  celebrations  of  the  founding  of 
Ohio  towns;  and  in  connection  with  these  celebrations.no 
little  historical  'data  of  permanent  value  has  been  made  ac- 
cessible. The  Ohio  State  Archsdological  and  Historical  So- 
ciety was  formed  in  1885,  and  its  publications,  which  have 
now  appeared  in  six  uniform  volumes,  and  which  hence  forth 
will  probably  appear  at  the  rate  of  one  volume  a  year,  con- 
tain material  of  far  more  than  local  importance.    One  flndt 
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preserved  in  those  volumes  such  material,  for  example,  as 
the  remarkable  historical  addresses  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centenary  of  Marietta.  The  third  volume  includes  the  cen- 
tennial of  Oallipolls,  with  valuable  papers  on  the  opening 
of  the  Scioto  region.  In  the  fourth  volume  are  several 
chapters  on  the  fixing  of  the  Ohio  boundary  lines.  In  the 
fifth  volume  one  finds  a  collection  of  public  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Ohio  Territory,  to  the  first  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  to  the  admission  of  the  State.  The  sixth  volume 
has  various  papers  apropos  of  the  centennial  of  Jefferson 
County.  Throughout  nearly  all  the  volumes  one  finds  inter- 
esting data  on  the  prehistoric  remains  that  abound  in  Ohio, 
with  accounts  of  mounds,  earthworks,  stone  implements, 
etc.  One  of  the  most  interesting  special  papers  is  an  account 
of  the  Biennerhassets,  their  life  on  their  island  in  the  Ohio 
River,  and  the  ill-fortune  that  pursued  them  in  consequence 
of  their  unhappy  entanglement  in  the  schemes  of  Aaron 
Burr.  The  author  of  this  paper  is  Mr.  E.  O.  Randall,  the 
efficient  secretary  of  the  Society  and  editor  of  the  publica- 
tions. 

The  Provincial  Governor  in  the  English  Colonies  of 
North  America.  By  Evarts  Boutell  Greene.  8vo, 
pp.  292.  New  York  :  Lougmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.50. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  **  Harvard  Historical  Studies  " 
Is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
chief  executives  of  the  royal  and  proprietary  colonies  in  this 
country  prior  to  the  Revolution;  though  the  writer  has  pur- 
posely excluded  from  his  survey  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Declaration  of  Independence,  thus  avoiding  the 
complications  of  the  Revolutionary  era,  and  presenting  the 
Colonial  constitutions  in  their  normal  working.  Professor 
Greene  has  produced  a  monograph  of  great  value  and  inter- 
est to  the  student  of  American  constitutional  origins. 

Historic  Pilgrimages  in  New  England.  By  Edwin  M. 
Bacon.  12mo,  pp.  490.  Boston  :  Silver,  Bnrdett  & 
Co.    $L50. 

In  this  volume  an  itinerary  is  skillfully  laid  out  and  fol- 
lowed among  the  historic  landmarks  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
days  and  of  the  provincial  and  Revolutionary  periods  in 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bacon  acts  as  guide  for  a  young  West- 
em  student  of  New  England  antecedents  among  these  vari- 
ous memorials  of  his  ancestors.  In  the  course  of  the  Journey 
a  vast  amount  of  historical  and  legendary  lore  is  unearthed 
and  sifted,  and  a  real  and  permanent  contribution  is  made 
to  New  England  history.  For  any  American  who  has  the 
leisure,  we  cannot  imagine  a  more  enjoyable  manner  of 
passing  the  summer  vacation,  than  to  take  Mr.  Bacon^s  book 
and  follow  In  the  track  of  Percy  Denison  as  he  goes  from  one 
historic  spot  to  another. 

Historic  New  York.  Edited  by  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin 
and  others.  12mo,  pp.  482.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam^s  Sons.    $2.50. 

The  second  series  of  the  **  Half  Moon  Papers  "  contains 
monographs  on  **  Slavery  in  New  York,"  **  Tammany  Hall," 
**  Old  Prisons  and  Punishment*/  **  The  New  York  Press  and 
its  Makers  in  the  18th  Century,"  **  New  Amsterdam  Family 
Names,  and  their  Origin,"  "  Old  Taverns  and  Posting  Inns," 
•*The  Doctor  in  Old  New  York,"  **  Early  Schools  and  School- 
masters in  New  Amsterdam,"  "The  Battle  of  Harlem 
Heights,"  "  Breucklen,"  and  "  The  *  Neutral  Ground.' "'  The 
paper  on  "Bowling  Green,"  by  Mr.  Spencer  Trask,  was 
noticed  on  its  separate  appearance  several  months  ago.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  from  paintings  and  old  prints.  The 
paper  on  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  by  William  R.  Shep- 
herd, Ph.D.,  is  a  scholarly  and  faithful  study  of  that  historic 
episode.  All  the  papers  are  supplemented  with  notes  and 
refer  jnces  to  authorities. 

A  Primer  of  Heraldry  for  Americans.  By  Edward  S. 
Holden.  16mo,  pp.  117,  with  24  plates.  New  York  ; 
The  Century  Company.    $1. 

Professor  Holden,  in  this  little  book,  explains  many 
points  in  heraldry  which,  to  most  Americans— even  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution— may  have  been  more  or 


less  obscure.  In  this  country  we  have  at  last  reached  a  stage 
In  which  a  reasonable  interest  in  matters  of  family  coats  of 
arms  and  genealogy  is  no  longer  considered  a  prima  fcLc^ 
evidence  of  *'  un-Americaninm."  While  this  little  primer  on 
the  subject  does  not  pretend  to  be  by  any  means  exhaustive, 
it  will  serve  as  a  convenient  introduction  to  the  subject.  Its 
special  merits  are  clearness  of  statement  and  illustration. 

A  Short  History  of  the  United  States.    By  Mary  Piatt 

*l*armele.    12mo,  pp.  812.    New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.    60  cents. 
A  Short  History  of  England.    By  Mary  Piatt  Parmele. 

12mo,  pp.  178.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

60  cents. 
A  Short  History  of  France.    By  Mary  Piatt  Parmele. 

12mo,  pp.  112.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Son.s. 

60  cents. 

We  noticed  these  brief  histories  several  years  ago,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  appearance.  They  are  marvels  of 
condensation  and  «pitomlEing. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Drummond.  By  George  Adam  Smith. 
8vo,  pp.  554.  New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company.    18. 

8o  unusual  a  career  as  that  of  the  late  Professor  Drum- 
mond demands  an  exceptional  biography.  Dr.  George  Adam 
Smith,  the  eminent  theologian  of  Free  Church  College,  Glas- 
gow, was  chosen  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Professor 
Drummond  as  the  authorized  biographer,  and  to  him  were 
intrusted  all  the  papers,  journals,  and  letters  that  Professor 
Drummond  left.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  biog- 
rapher in  full  sympathy  with  Drummond  *s  work  as  an  evan- 
gelist would  be  able  to  give  a  picture  of  the  man  that  should 
be  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  scientist.  To  accomplish  this, 
it  would  be  almost  necessary  to  have  a  duplication  of  Drum- 
mond*8  remarkable  personality  in  his  biographer.  But, 
while  Dr.  Smith  may  have  had  less  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  than  of  the  evangelistic  side  of  Drummond,  he  has 
certainly  shown  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection  of  ma- 
terials for  the  present  volume.  While  he  devotes  much 
space  to  the  great  evangelical  movements  in  which  Drum- 
mond was  so  commanding  a  figure.  Dr.  Smith  Is  more 
concerned  to  bring  his  readers  into  touch  with  Drummond 
himself  as  a  man  of  intensely  human  interests  and  far- 
reaching  sympathies.  Even  the  admirers  of  Drummond*s 
writings,— and  they  are  numbered  by  the  million,— will  find 
in  this  biography  a  revelation  of  the  real  Drummond  which 
will  fascinate  them  even  more.  We  should  not  close  this 
brief  notice  without  mentioning  those  features  of  the  book 
that  have  special  interest  for  the  American  reader.  Drum- 
mond^s  diary  of  his  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
his  chapter  on  the  wonderful  campaign  among  the  American 
colleges  in  1887  are  both  illuminating  and  inspiring. 

Fridtjof  Nansen.  By  Jacob  B.  Bnll.  Translated  by 
M.  R.  Barnard.  12mo,  pp.  182.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    80  cents. 

This  brief  outline  of  Nansen^s  life  and  work  was  written 
especially  for  the  young,  and  has  been  translated  by  one  of 
the  translators  of  Doctor  Nansen*s**  Farthest  North,'*  from 
which  several  of  the  illustrations  have  been  taken.  The 
text  is  interesting,  and  worthy  of  a  more  attractive  setting 
than  the  publishers  have  seen  fit  to  give  it.  In  externals,  the 
book  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  school  primer  of  the 
ancient  type.  If  children  can  be  induced  to  look  between 
the  covers,  they  will  find  an  Interesting  story  •  more  and  bet- 
ter illustrations  would  have  greatly  helped. 

Washington  the  Soldier.    By  Henry  B.    Carrington. 

8vo,  pp.  XX— 481.    Boston :  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co. 

$2.50. 

Confining  himself  to  the  military  point  of  view.  General 
Carrington  considers  the  career  of  Washington  in  its  rela- 
tion to  what  he  regards  as  the  six  cardinal  principles  of  gen- 
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eralship,  namely,  strategy,  grand  tactics,  loslstlcs,  engiueor. 
Ing,  minor  tactics,  and  statesmanship  In  war.  The  author 
elucidates  these  several  principles  in  simple  and  untechuical 
language,  and  succeeds  in  making  even  the  strictly  military 
side  of  Washington  attractive  to  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  to  the  professional  soldier.  8uch  a  study  of  Washington 
in  the  light  of  modern  military  science  is  a  timely  novelty. 
The  volume  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  i)ortraits. 

POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Dreyfus  Case.  By  Fred.  C.  Conybeare.  12mo,  pp. 
xvi— 8ia    New  YorJt :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 

We  have  several  times  noticed  in  our  departments  of 
^* Leading  Articles  of  the  Month"  and  *^ Periodicals  Re- 
viewed "  Mr.  Conybeare's  National  Review  papers  on  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  All  of  this  material  has 
now  been  brought  together  in  one.  volume,  which  probably 
constitutes  as  complete  an  exposition  of  the  wholr^  episode 
a8  it  is  possible  to  give  at  the  present  time. 

State  Purchase  of  Railways  in  Switzerland.  By  Horace 
Micheli.  Translated  by  John  Cummings.  Paper, 
12mo,  pp.  70.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany (for  the  American  EcoDomlc  Association.)  50 
cents. 

The  last  number  in  the  series  of  *^  Economic  Studies" 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  is  a  translation  by  Dr.  John  Cummings  of  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  movement  for  the  nationalization  of 
the  Swiss  railroads  which  culminated  in  the  overwhelming 
referendum  vote  of  one  year  ago.  The  paper  was  originally 
prepared  for  the  Muaie  Social^  of  Paris,  by  its  Swiss  corre- 
spondent, M.  Horace  Micheli.  It  gives  accurate  information 
concerning  this  very  interesting  and  significant  movement. 

Economics.  By  Edward  Thomas  Devine.  12mo,  pp. 
411.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1. 

This  work  differs  in  several  ways  from  the  ordinary 
text  book  of  political  economy.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  social 
problems  in  general,  rather  than  as  an  elementary  manual 
of  the  science  of  economics.  The  author's  discussion  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  subject  is  less  formal  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case  in  books  of  this  class.  This  is  perhaps  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  volume  has  been  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  university  extension  stu- 
dents, and  others  especially  interested  in  charitable  or 
social  effort.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  profitably  used  by 
high-school  and  college  classes.  The  style  is  pleasing,  and 
the  method  of  statement  clear  and  in  general  convincing. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
which  the  writer  had  chiefiy  in  mind  in  preparing  it. 

Anglo-Saxon  Superiority :  to  what  it  is  due.  By  Ed- 
mond  Demolins.  Translated  by  Louis  Bert.  La- 
vigne.  12mo,  pp.  xxx— 343.  New  York  :  R.  F.  Fenno 
&Co.    $L 

This  work  has  reached  a  tenth  edition  in  France,  and 
even  before  it  was  translated  into  English,  had  a  considera- 
ble vogue  in  Great  Britain.  It  will  interest  Americans,  not 
so  much  because  of  what  the  author  has  to  say  about  the 
United  States,  but  because  it  offers  a  point  of  view  which  to 
most  Americans  is  entirely  new.  It  exhibits  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on as  the  Frenchman  sees  him.  Many,  if  not  all  of  the  traits 
that  M  Demolins  has  discovered  in  his  typical  Anglo-Saxon 
are  to  be  found  also  in  the  American,  and  when  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  exaggeration,  the  average  American  will 
allow  that  this  French  artist  has  drawn  a  tolerably  accurate 
portrait  of  Uncle  Sam. 

The  City  Wilderness.    Edited  by  Robert  A.  Woods. 

12mo,  pp.  829.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

The  residents  and  associates  of  the  South  End  House,  of 
Boston, have  united  in  making  ''A  Settlement  Study"  of 
oertain    important    economic,   religious,  and    educational 


phases  of  life  in  the  ''  South  End  "  of  Boston.  The  volume 
which  contains  the  product  of  their  labors,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  the  head  of  the  Settlement,  is 
not  unlike  that  issued  a  few  years  since  by  members  of  the 
Hull  House  Settlement  in  Chicago.  Apart  from  the  serious 
social  and  ethical  considerations  involved,  the  book  has 
many  features  of  interest.  The  writers  of  the  different 
chapters  treat  their  respective  themes  in  an  earnest  and 
thorough  manner,  leaving  almost  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
way  of  concrete  description  and  illustration.  A  half-dozen 
excellent  maps,  showing  the  sociological  characteristics  of 
the  metropolitan  section  covered  by  the  investigation,  ac- 
company the  text.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Woods  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  succeeded  in  producing  an  entertaining  as  well 
as  a  useful  and  authoritative  work. 

SCIENCE. 

The  Sphere  of  Science.  By  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman. 
12mo,  pp.  268.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Prof.  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman,  author  of  '*The  Sphere 
of  the  State,"  attempts  in  this  volume  to  point  out  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  a  science,  and  to  set  forth  the  grounds 
upon  which  every  science  rests,  as  well  as  the  principles  and 
rules  that  must  be  followed  in  order  to  construct  one.  He 
has  chapters  on  '*  The  Scientific  Method,"  "  Certainty  and 
Probability  in  Science,"  "  The  Use  of  the  Imagination  in 
Science,"  "Analogy  as  an  Aid  to  Science,"  and  other  related 
topics.  The  book  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  presenting  a 
clear,  compact  statement  of  certain  modernized  views  of 
the  general  subject. 

Biological  Lectures,  Delivered  at  The  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  of  Wood's  HoU,  1896-1897.  8vo,  pp.  242. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    $2.15. 

For  several  years  in  succession  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  series  of  Wood's  Holl  biological  lectures,  which 
are  given  each  summer  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 
We  notice  in  the  present  volume  a  considerable  latitude  in 
the  choice  of  subjects.  Some  of  the  lectures— for  example, 
that  on  "  The  Variations  and  Mutations  of  the  Introduced 
Sparrow,"  bear  only  a  very  distant  relation  to  marine  work. 
There  is  also  a  lecture  on  *^  The  Methods  of  Palaeontological 
Inquiry,"  and  other  topics  connected  with  the  general  science 
of  biology  are  discussed.  In  the  concluding  lecture  of  the 
volume.  Professor  Whitman  describes  **  Some  of  the  Funo- 
tions  and  Features  of  the  Biological  Station."  All  of  the 
lectures  are  by  specialists,  and  their  publication  is  certainly 
a  boon  to  all  American  students  of  biology,  to  whom  mate- 
rial of  this  nature  is  comparatively  inaccessible,  so  far  as 
publications  in  the  English  language  are  concerned. 

Maryland  Geological  Survey.  Vol.  2.  4to,  pp.  509.  Bal- 
timore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

The  first  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  Maryland  Geolog- 
ical Survey  must  have  impressed  all  who  saw  it  as  a  model 
publication  of  its  class.  The  second  volume,  which  has  Just 
appeared,  goes  far  to  confirm  that  impression.  Its  t3rpo- 
graphical  appearance  is  especially  noteworthy,  and  in  the 
department  of  illustration  excellent  results  have  been 
achieved.  A  strong  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  report  on 
building-stones  by  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  leading  authority  on  the  subject  in  this  country.  The 
report  on  maps  and  map-makers  of  Maryland  is  an  Interest- 
ing historical  paper.  Altogether,  the  Stat©  of  Maryland  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  permanent  value  of  this  publica- 
tion. 

The  Tides,  and  Kindred  Phenomena  in  the  Solar 
System.  By  George  Howard  Darwin.  12mo,  pp. 
896.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $2. 

This  volume  contains  the  substance  of  the  Lowell  lec- 
tures on  the  tides,  delivered  by  Professor  Darwin  In  1897. 
The  work  is  of  a  popular  character,  the  author  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible  the  use  of  technical  language,  and,  for  so 
abstruse  a  subject,  succeeding  remarkably  well.  Professor 
Darwin's  book  attempts  an  explanation  of  the  practical 
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methods  of  observing  and  predicting  the  tides— a  matter 
which  is  certainly  of  great  interest  to  many  persons.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  work  Is  devoted  to  questions  in  specula- 
tive astronomy.  Portions  of  the  work  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Ckntury  Magazine^  Harper's.,  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 

Electricity  in  the  Diagaosis  and  Treatmeut  of  Diseases 

of  the  Nose,  Throat  and  Ear.    By  W.  Scheppegrell. 

8vo,  pp.  417.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

$4.50. 

In  a  field  where  quackery  has  had  such  a  free  range  as 
in  that  of  electro-therapeutics  generally,  we  are  at  last 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  applica- 
tion of  eiectriclty  to  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat  and  ears. 
Most  people  are  quite  unaware  to  how  great  an  extent 
electricity  is  now  used  as  an  adjunct  of  scientific  medicine. 
It  is  not  only  a  great  help  in  making  examinations,  but  Is 
much  used  for  cauterization,  a  process  that  was  formerly 
both  difficult  and  painful.  It  also  serves  in  applying  a  kind 
of  massage  by  means  of  a  column  of  air  to  the  sensitive 
mechanism  of  the  ear.  Doctor  Scheppegi-ell  explains  these 
and  many  other  practical  applications  of  electricity  in 
therapeutics  in  this  exhaustive  volume,  which  contains  also 
a  full  bibliography  of  the  subject,  and  more  than  IGO  illustra- 
tions. The  work  is  commended  not  only  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  to  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  electrical 

science. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Home  Economics.    By  Maria  Parloa.    12mO|  pp.  890. 

New  York  :  The  Century  CJo.    11.50. 

Miss  Parloa  aims  to  furnish  in  this  volume  a  guide  to 
household  management,  "  including  the  proper  ti-eatment  of 
the  materials  entering  into  the  construction  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  house."  Miss  Parloa^s  former  books  have  dealt 
almost  exclusively  with  the  kitchen.  In  this  volume  she 
grapples  with  the  general  problems  that  confront  the  house- 
kt'eper.  A  great  many  helpful  suggestions  are  oftered  con- 
cerning the  selection  and  equipment  of  the  house,  the  water 
supply,  laundry,  care  of  lighting  appliances,  fuel  and  fires, 
table  service,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  the  chapters  on  food  and 
marketing,  which  are,  perhaps,  as  important  as  any.  There 
are  many  practical  directions  as  to  the  care  of  furniture, 
polished  floors,  and  wood  finishes.  All  in  all,  the  book  is  a 
valuable  encycloptidia  of  domestic  science. 

Food  and  Feeding.    By  Sir  Henry  Thompson.    12mo, 
pp.  812.    New  York  :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.    $1.75. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson's  work  on  food  and  feeding  had 
gone  out  of  print,  although  several  large  editions  had  been 
published  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the  ninth  and  last 
edition  considerable  new  matter  is  incorporated.  Though 
prepared  originally  for  English  readers,  much  of  the  book 
has  an  application  to  conditions  in  other  lands.  The  author 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  few  experts  on  cookery 
in  the  world. 

The  Building  of  it.    By  Walter  J.  Keith.    Published 
by  the  author.    Minneapolis,  Minn.    $1. 

Mr.  Keith's  architectural  studies  for  moderate  sized 
houses,  which  appeared  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  Ladies'* 
Home  Jfmmol,  showed  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity. 
The  present  little  book  in  intended  as  a  practical  handbook 
which  will  enable  the  builder  of  a  home  to  understand  the 
practical  details  which  will  enable  him  to  supervise  his 
contractors.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  book,  systematic- 
ally arranged,  covering  mason  work,  carpenter  work,  mill 
work,  painting  and  finishing,  ventilation,  heating,  plumbing, 
gas-fitting,  electrical  work  and  other  details.  Under  the 
guidance  of  men  like  Mr.  Keith,  the  average  home  in  Amer- 
ica is  becoming  a  marvel  of  comfort  and  even  luxury. 

Model  Houses  for  Little  Money.    By  William  L.  Price. 

16mo,  pp.  193.    New  York :  Doubleday  &  McClure 

Company.    50  cents. 
Inside  of  One  Hundred  Homes.    By  William  Martin 

Johnson.    16mo,   pp.  140.    New  York :  Doubleday 

<pj  McClure  Company.    50  cents. 


Good  Cooking.  By  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  16mo,  pp.  345. 
New  York :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.  50 
cents. 

The  ^^Zjodiea'  Home  Journal  Household  Library'*  is  a 
unique  series  of  brief  manuals  for  the  aid  and  guidance  of 
people  who  are  daily  confronted  with  problems  in  domestic 
economy  that  must  be  solved  with  the  smallest  possible  ex- 
penditure of  money,  time,  and  strength.  The  fact  that 
more  than  five  hundred  houses  have  already  been  built  from 
Mr.  Price's  plans  (since  their  publication  in  the  Ladies" 
Home  Journal)  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  practical  cast  of 
his  little  treatise.  Mr.  Johnson's  aim  has  been  to  gather  and 
publish  suggestions  for  the  furnishing  of  dwelling  houses, 
while  Mrs.  Rorer's  book  embodies  the  last  word  on  whole- 
some and  sanitary  cookery. 

LITERATURE  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Little  Masterpieces.     Edited   by  Bliss   Perry.     Lord 

Macau  lay.    16mo,  pp.  210.     New  York  :  Doubleday 

&  McClure  Company.    50  cents. 
Little  Masterpieces.     Edited   by  Bliss  Perr>'.     John 

Ruskin.    16mo,  pp.  200.    New  York  :  Doubleday  & 

McClure  Company.    50  cents. 
Little  Masterpieces.    Edited  by  Bliss  Perry.    Thomas 

Carlyle.    16mo,  pp.  217.    New  York  :  Doubleday  & 

McClure  Company.    50  cents. 

The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company's  admirable  series 
of  ten  volumes  of  the  ** Little  Masterpieces"  of  modem 
literature  is  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  line 
of  popular  reprints  of  standard  selections.  The  typography 
and  binding  are  excellent.  As  for  editing,  which  is  chiefly 
the  exercise  of  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  materials,  the 
task  must  have  had  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  cases  of  Macau- 
lay,  Ruskin,  and  Carlyle,  but  the  sanity  of  Professor  Perry's 
Judgments  as  to  the  requirements  of  such  a  series  may 
generally  be  trusted.  Probably  no  one  could  have  done  the 
work  more  satisfactorily. 

The  Secret  of  Achievement.  By  Orison  Swett  Marden. 
12mo,  pp.  378.  New  York :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

The  editor  of  Success  has  written  many  very  successful 
books  for  young  people.  Mr.  Marden  is  a  master  in  the  use 
of  anecdote,  and  this  fact,  doubtless,  goes  far  to  explain  his 
popularity  as  an  author.  His  books  are  full  of  stories  from 
the  lives  of  great  men,  living  and  dead.  But  all  the  stories 
are  made  to  focus  on  the  writer's  main  purpose,  which  is  to 
inculcate  a  reasonable  and  healthful  optimism  in  his  read- 
ers. All  of  Mr.  Marden's  writings  are  calculated  to  stimu- 
late their  readers  to  greater  energy  and  hopefulness  in  life. 

Extemporaneous  Oratory  for  Professional  and  Amateur 
Speakers.  By  James  M.  Buckley.  12mo,  pp.  488. 
New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.50. 

This  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  lectures  delivered  several 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Buckley  before  theological  seminaries 
and  law  schools.  The  fact  that  the  lecturer  was  simultane- 
ously requested  to  prepare  a  book  by  the  faculty  of  a  law 
school  and  by  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of 
study  for  Methodist  ministers  is  some  indication  of  the 
broad,  practical  utility  which  it  was  thought  that  such  a 
book  would  serve.  Few  men  are  better  qualified  than  the 
able  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  to  give  such  intelligent 
and  helpful  advice  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

The  Well-Bred  Girl  in  Society.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison. 16mo,  pp.  213.  New  York :  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company.    50  cents. 

The  Business  Girl  in  Every  Phase  of  Her  Life.  By 
Ruth  Ashmore.  16mo,  pp.  177.  New  York : 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    50  cents. 

Home  Games  and  Parties.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Mott.  16mo,  pp.  188.  New  York :  Doubleday  & 
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The  ''  Ladies*  Home  Journal  Oirls*  Library  **  addresses 
itself  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  girls,  including,  we  are 
clad  to  note,  the  girl  who  works  for  a  livelihood. 

Church  Sociables  and  Entertainments.  16mo,  pp.  168. 
New  York :  Doubleday  &  MoClure  Company.  50 
cents. 
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National  Educational  Association :  Journal  of  Pro- 
ceedings and  Addresses  of  the  87th  Annual  Meeting, 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  7  to  12, 1898.  8vo, 
pp.  1,139.    Published  by  the  Association. 

In  this  portly  volume  are  contained  the  addresses  upon 
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engaged  in  that  work  as  represented  by  the  seventeen  de- 
partments of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Almost 
«very  conceivable  educational  topic  Is  treated  either  ex- 
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ple, **The  Administration  and  Bookkeeping  of  a  National 
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and  Publishing  Business,**  ''The  Duties  and  Qualifications 
of  the  Congressional  Reporter." 

Ideals  and  Programmes.  By  Jean  L.  Gowdy.  16mo, 
pp.  102.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen.  75  cents. 

Commissioner  Hume.  A  Story  of  New  York  Schools. 
By  C.  W.  Bardeen.  16mo,  pp.  210.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 
C.W.  Bardeen.    $1.25. 

Art  for  the  Eye.  By  Ross  Turner.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  81. 
Boston  :  The  Prang  Educational  Company.  25  cents. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  A  Course  in  Plain  Prose  Com- 
position. By  Alphonso  G.  Newcomer.  12mo,  pp. 
893.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1. 

A  History  of  English  Critical  Terms.  By  J.  W.  Bray. 
12mo,  pp.  845.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    II. 

Language  Lessons.  By  J.  G.  Park.  12mo,  pp.  144. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Bums.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  John 
G.  Dow.  12mo,  pp.  xcvi— 287.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
fl.20. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Edward  Gibbon. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Oliver  Far- 
rar  Emerson.  12mo,  pp.  Ixxv— 279.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&Co.    $1.20. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton.  Edited  and  Annotated  by 
Charles  Wallace  French.  16mo,  pp.  xlviii— 128.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    25  cents. 

The  Princess  :  A  Medley.  By  Alfred  liord  Tennyson. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Wilson 
Farrand.  16mo,  pp.  Iviii— 173.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    25  cents. 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  Kuble  Kahn  and  Christar 
bel.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by 
Tuley  Francis  Huntingfton.  16mo,  pp.  xxxvii— 109. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    25  cents. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  In- 
tro<luction,  by  Charles  W.  French.  16mo,  pp.  xliii — 
185.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  25 
cents. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader.  North  America.  By 
Frank  G.  Carpenter.  12mo,  pp.  352.  New  York : 
American  Book  Company.    60  cents. 

History  Reader  for  Elementary  Schools.  By  L.  L.  W. 
Wilson.  12mo,  pp.  419.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    60  cent^ 


Braided  Straws.  By  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke.  Square 
12mo,  pp.  135.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  40 
cents. 

Lessons  for  Beginners  in  Reading.  By  Florence  Bass. 
Square  16mo,  pp.  110.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
25  cents. 

Lysias  :  Ten  Selected  Orations.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion, Not^s,  and  Appendices,  by  William  H.  Wait. 
12mo,  pp.  240.  New  York :  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

A  Complete  Latin  Grammar.  By  Albert  Harkness. 
Half  leather,  12mo,  pp.  463.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Company.    $1.25. 

A  Short  Latin  Grammar.  By  Albert  Harkness.  12mo, 
pp.  254.  New  York :  American  Book  Company.  80 
cents. 

Eutropius.  Edited  for  School  Use  by  J.  C.  Hazzard. 
12mo,  pp.  243.  New  York  :  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   75  cents. 

Second  Year  in  German.  By  I.  Keller.  12mo,  pp.  388. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Company.    $1.20. 

Traumereien.  By  Richard  von  Volkmann-Leander. 
With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Idelle  B.*  Watson. 
Boards,  16mo,  pp.  151.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.    40  cents. 

Rosenresli.  By  Johanna  Spyri.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary,  by  Helene  H.  Boll.  Boards,  12mo, 
pp.  62.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    25  cents. 

German  Selections  for  Advanced  Sight  Translation. 
Compiled  by  Rose  Chamberlin.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  44. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    15  cents. 

The  Easiest  German  Reading  for  Learners  Young  or 
Old.  English  Nursery  Rimes  in  German.  By 
George  Hempl.  12mo,  pp.  99.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
45  cents. 

Altes  und  Neues.  A  Grerman  Reader  for  Young  Be- 
ginners. By  Karl  Seeligmann.  12mo,  pp.  125. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    45  cents. 

Deutsche  Gedichte  for  High  Schools.  Selected  and  Ar- 
ranged by  Hermann  Mueller.  12mo,  pp.  83.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.    45  cents. 

RECENT  FICTION. 

Bijli  the  Dancer.    By  James   Blythe   Patton.    12mo, 

pp.  344.    Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 
The  Casino  Girl  in  London.  Edited  by  Curtis  Dunham. 
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Dream  Days.    By  Kenneth   Grahame.    16mo,  pp.  275. 
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Fantastic  Fables.    By  Ambrose  Bierce.    16mo,  pp.  194. 

Now  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1. 
Fighting  for  Favour.    By  W.  G.  Tarbet.   12mo,  pp.  320. 
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The  Fire  of  Life.    By  Charles  Kennett  Burrow.    12mo, 
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For  the  Love  of  Tonita.    By  Charles  Fleming  Embree. 

16mo,  pp.  265.    Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

$1.25. 
The  Gray  House  of  the  Quarries.    By  Mary  Harriott 

Norris.    12mo,  pp.  498.    Boston :  Lamson,  Wolffe  & 

Co.    $1.50. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Tho  moat  absorbing  news  of  the 
"in  thi  month  of  February  for  the  people  of 
pkiiippint.  jjjg  United  States  was  that  whicli 
came  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  army  of 
Philippine  insurgents,  under  the  command  of 
Aguinaldo  and  his  coterie  of  native  leaders,  had 
precipitated  a  night  attack  upon  the  American 
forces  in  possession  of  Manila.  Far  from  bo- 
ing  off  their  guard  and  unprepared,  the  Ameri- 
can troops  faced  the  emergency  with  a  coolness, 
promptness,  and  aggressive  vigor  that  the  assail- 
ants were  wholly  unable  to  resist.  This  conflict 
began  late  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  4th.  Not 
only  was  Maj.  Gen.  Elwell  S.  Otis,  with  his 
brigade  commanders,  in  perfect  readiness  for 
action,  but  Admiral  Dewey  was  equally  prepared 
to  render  most  effective  aid.  It  was  necessary, 
of  course,  for  the  ships  to  wait  until  daylight 
Sundav  morning  ;  but  as  soon  as  possible  after 
dawn  the  navy  began  a  firing  of  deadly  accuracy 
into  the  trenches  of  the  insurgent  army.  In  this 
business  the  monitor  Monadnock  was  especially 
active,  and  the  other  vessels  engaged  were  the 
cruiser  Charleston,  the  gunboat  Concord,  and  two 
gunboats  that  had  been  captured  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  now  had  real  gunners  on  board. 

.  T!ie  rout  of  the  insurgents  was  com- 
iljcwn-  *  plcte,  and  it  was  reported  on  Monday 
'"""■  that  the  numljer  of  Filipinos  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  would  prohalily 
amount  to  4,000;  while  about  50  American 
oflGcers  and  men  had  been  killed  and  about  throe 
times  as  many  wounded.  The  total  strength  of 
the  Filipinos  under  arms  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Manila  was  estimated  at  about  30,000,  of  whom 
some  20,000  are  supposed  to  have  engaged  in 
battle.  The  men  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps 
under  General  Otis  who  participated  in  the 
fighting  numbered  about  13,000.  Considerable 
masses  of  insurgent  troops  reintrencbed  them- 
selves at  points  lying  several  miles  outof  Manila, 
and  the  American  array  was  obliged  to  follow 


up  the  main  engagement  of  Saturday  and  Sunday 
by  battles  which,  if  they  had  occurred  otherwise 
than  as  subsidiary  to  so  large  an  engagement, 
would  have  been  deemed  of  no  little  importance. 
The  upsliot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  insurgents, 
although  fighting  with  intelligence  and  brav- 
ery, were  wholly  unable  at  any  point  to  make  a 
successful  stand  against  the  American  soldiers, 
even  though  our  troops  were  in  much  smaller 
numl)ers  ;  and  thus  within  a  week  tiie  much- 
vaunted  army  of  Aguinaldo  had  Ijeen  thoroughly 
defeated,  totally  denioralized,  and  virtually  dissi- 
pated and  scattered.  It  had  no  resource  left  but 
guerilla  fighting  from  swamps  and  hi!ls. 

TktMBke-uB  '^''^  Eighth  Army  Corps,  which  hoe 
of  Our  Philip-  shown  such  magnificent  fighting  qual- 
pimArmg.  jjjgg^  jg  made  up  in  great  part  of  vol- 
unteer regiments  from  the  Western  States  and 
Territories,  although  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  and 
the  First  Tennessee  are  also  in  the  Philippines. 
The  regulars  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  were 
conspicuons  in  the  fighting  and   had  their  full 
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proportion  of  t!ie  losses.  A  majority  of  tlie 
regiments  at  Manila  were  enliati'i.1  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  The  twodivisioiisof  the  Kiphlh 
Army  Corps  are  commanded  by  Maj.  -Uetis. 
Thomas  M.  Anderson  and  Arthnr  MacArtluir. 
Each  division  is  made  up  of  two  hripades.  with 
Brig.  Gens.  Harrison  G.  Oils,  .Samuel  Oven- 
shine,  Charles  King,  and  Irving  Hale  in  com- 
mand. These  are  some  of  the  excellent  offi- 
cers who — with  many  others  competent  to  lead 
large  bodies  of  troops — are  now  having  experi- 
ence  of  warfare  wiiich  will  give  them  great  po- 
tential value  to  the  United  States  in  years  to 
come.  "While  scientific  study  such  as  our  officers 
pursue  at  West  Point  and  in  the  military  school 
that  General  Otis  himself  established  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  is  indispensable  and  must 
be  henceforth  cullivated  more  than  ever,  there 
is,  after  all,  no  great  war  school  but  war  itself. 
To  have  led  men  in  actual  fighting  is  what  makes 
a  general.  The  tuition  of  the  past  year  has 
vastly  increased  our  strength  for  possible  future 
warfare.  Certainly  we  have  no  anticipation  of 
war  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  the  world's  knowledge 
of  our  ability  to  fight — and,  above  all,  its  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  the  men  who  can  handle  fleets 
wilSi  deadly  efficiency  and  lead  soldiers  into  bat- 
tle with  the  certainty  of  success — is  the  greatest 
factor  in  our  security. 

A  vi«*i  ati  "^''^  military  facts  about  this  unfortii- 
of  tm  Ameri-  nate  war  between  the  forces  of    the 

w  ^'■"■f-     United  Stal 
ippine  insurgents  are  c 


,inly  important ;  and  it 


is  proper  in  the  highest  sense  that  the  admirable 
work  of  our  soldiers,  from  General  Otis  down  to 
the  men  in  the  ranks,  should  have  the  fullest 
credit  and  recognition.  Any  mistakes  of  organi- 
zation or  method  in  the  Santiago  campaign  of 
last  summer  which  might  have  seemed  to  reflect 
upon  the  army  of  the  United  States  must  be 
regarded  as  fairly  atoned  for  by  the  machine-like 
precision  and  truly  American  efficiency  of  organi- 
zation and  management  that  characterized  the 
fighting  of  last  month  in  the  Philippines.  No 
one  entitled  to  be  taken  seriously  has  ever  cast 
aspersions  upon  the  bravery  of  American  sol- 
diers, nor  yet  upon  their  unequaled  individual 
excellence.  In  the  Philippines,  where  our  sol- 
diers have  had  some  long  months  for  drill  and 
discipline,  and  where  our  officers  also  have  had 
due  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
environment  and  the  conditions  under  which 
warfare  wouM  have  to  be  waged,  there  have  been 
exhibited  as  fine  military  qualities  as  could  be 
asked.     The  rebels  were  not  fighting  Spaniards. 

Elsewhere  in  this  numljerof  the  Re- 
*o«™'      ^''^*  there  will  be  found  a  sketch  of 

General  (Jtis,  witli  remarks  upon  the 
account  he  has  given  of  himself  in  these  last  few 
weeks.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  General  Otis, 
wiio,  like  Admiral  Ilewey,  is  a  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious man.  is  a  credit  to  his  country  and  to  its 
armed  services.  He  has  made  himself  of  great 
value  not  merely  in  the  immediate  fact  of  hia 
victories  over  the  Filipinos,  but  also  in  the  en- 
hanced rcs[iect  for  the  quality  and  character  of 
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tiie  American  nation  tliat  tlie  whole  civilized 
world  has  felt,  in  view  of  the  spirit  in  whicli 
General  Otis  has  risen  to  the  situation  and  shown 
himself  easy  master  of  circumstances. 

A  uiKaUB  ^"''t""  *  frightful  event  like  this 
ctiitfytobt  bloody  eonliict  of  February  4  and 
Biamti.  jjjg  succeeding  days  ocuura  under  cir- 
cumstances deejily  involved  in  political  contro- 
versy, there  is  always  a  temptation  to  take  a 
censorious  tone  and  dislribiite  blame  with  free- 
dom and  severity.  But  since  wlial  has  happened 
cannot  be  undone,  it  must  be  the  part  of  practi' 
cal  wisdom  to  accept  facts  and  make  the  very 
best  possible  use  of  such  lessons  as  the  country 
can  derive  from  a  calm  study  of  the  situation. 
There  need  be  no  undue  haste  about  rendering 
the  final  verilict  of  history  upon  the  causes  of  the 
most  destructive  battle  of  all  that  have  occurred 
since  the  war  for  the  emancipation  of  Spain's 
colonies  began  just  four  years  ago.  Regular 
readers  of  this  magazine  will  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber that  we  have  always  tieatfid  with  sufficient 
respect  and  sympathy  the  efforts  and  desires  of 
the  Filipinos  to  rid  themselves  of  Spanish  rule  ; 
nor  have  we  at  any  time  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
contemptuous  disparagement  of  Agiiinaldo  that 
has  become  so  general  in  the  American  press. 
Nor  are  we  even  yet  prepared  to  e.tclude  the 
Philippine  insurgents  from  all  claim  to  human 
sympathy.  There  is  something  to  lie  said  from 
their  point  of  view  ;  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  always  afford  to  give  a  patient  hearing 
to  all    sides  of  questions  wliich  vitally  ' 


■Jevertlieless,  although  the  im- 
partial historian  will  doubtless  find  much  excuse 
and  perhaps  some  commendation  for  the  Philip- 
pine insurgents  as  a  whole,  it  must  Iw  said 
plainly  tiiat  the  prini^ipal  blame  forllie  conflict ol 
February,  IRfl9,  will  probably  be  visited  upon 
Aguinaldo  himself. 

It  is  scarcely 
/JiimtiSmti.  sufficient  to  bring 
indictments  for 
manslaughter  against  the 
United  Stales  Senate  or  any 
members  theteof  on  tliu 
ground  that  the  Senate  was 
proceeding  too  deliberately  in 
its  action  upon  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  The  discussions  in 
the  Senate  that  involved  the 
fate  of  the  treaty  took  place 
partly  in  open  session  and 
partly  behind  closed  doors, 
and  we  shall  never  be  offi- 
cially informed  of  every- 
thing that  was  said  in  the 
great  debate.  But  we  must 
beg  our  readei-s  to  believe, 
wiiether  their  sympathies 
were  with  the  majority  or 
with  the  minority,  that  the 
HAi^TE  (WITH  SPAB-  discussjon  was,  upon  the 
whole,  an  exceedingly  credit- 
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able  one,  and  that  no  patriotic  American  has 
any  cause  to  blusli  or  hang  his  head  by  reason  of 
the  position  aesumei]  on  the  one  liand  or  on  the 
other.  This  estimate  of  the  debate  ia  by  no 
means  due  to  inilifference  or  to  lukewariiiness  as 
to  the  questions  involved.  The  treaty  of  Faiis 
had  been  made  with  great  delii^eration.  Our 
commissioners  who  made  it  were  thoroughly 
representative  of  American  public  opinion,  were 
of  uiiimpeacliable  character  and  patriotism,  were 
highly  qualified  and  well  advised  in  inittters  of 
constitutional  and  international  law,  and  were 
tlioroughly  acquainted  with  the  historical.  [)oliti- 
cal,  and  diplonialic  phases  of  the  questions  with 
which  they  had  to  deal. 

J  The  treaty  aa  ihey  completed  it  and 

Argumtiit  far  signed  it  wfts  the  l>est  that  could  have 
promptiHMi.  j^gjj  made  under  the  circumstances 
for  the  two  nations  engaged  in  its  negotiation. 
Its  prompt  ratilication,  in  order  that  there  should 
be  ni  harmful  period  of  suspense,  was  greatly  to 
be  desired.  So  long  aa  the  treaty  remained  un- 
i-atitiod  there  still  existed,  in  a  lecbnical  and  legal 
sense,  a  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  Jlany  interests  of  many  nations  were  in 
one  way  or  another  affected  by  the  questions 
which  this  treaty  was  designed  lo  settle.  Fortu- 
nately, the  cession  of  Porlo  Kico  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Spanish  abandonment  of  sover- 
eignty and  military  occupation  in  Cuba  bad  l)een 
definitely  provided  for  in  the  peace  protocol,  and 
thus  it  was  possible  to  proceed  in  tlie  AVest  In- 
dies as  if  the  treaty  had  been  ratified.  In  the 
I'hilippines,  however,  the  case  was  very  differ- 
ent. The  peace  protocol  of  August  12  had  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  should  occupy  the 
city  of  Manila  and  the  harbor  and  l^y  (Hmding 
a  definite  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  future 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  subsequent  treaty  negotialions. 
Thus  when  the  treaty  commissioners  met  at 
Paris  the  one  great  question  for  discussion  was 
the  future  of  the  Phihppines,  and  the  whole 
world  looked  on  with  keen  interest.  When  that 
question  was  at  length  decided  at  Pari.'i,  all  in- 
terests required  that  the  decision  be  ratified  and 
put  into  effect  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
Filipinos  had  a  right  to  know  their  fate. 

For  reasons  that  convinced  tiu  ]ud;j- 
-'ment  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Hi.  1*.  e-»<.«.  American  peace  comiuissioii  at  Paris, 
while  also  convincing  the  President  and  all  the 
mendxTS  of  his  (Cabinet,  it  seemed  clearly  best 
that  Spain  should  be  eliminated  from  the  political 
future  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  take  the  place  of  Spain  and 
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proceeil  npon  a  legal  title  that  the  European  na- 
tions would  not  dispute.  If  the  Philippine  arti- 
cle in  tlie  treaty  had  been  modeled  upon  the 
Cul)an  article  and  had  merely  provided  for  the 
relinquishment  of  Spanish  sovereignty,  the  re- 
sulting situation  would   have  l>een  an   extremely 


uncertain  one.  The  United  Slates  would  have 
been  left  in  actual  possession  of  the  city  of  Ma- 
nila. This  country  would  not  have  acquii«d  any 
claim,  technical  or  otherwise,  to  any  part  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  that  it  was  not  actuallv  hold- 
ing. Thus  there  would  have  been  great  danger, 
not  merely  theoretical,  but  most  concrete  and 
practical,  that  a  game  of  gi-ab  would  have  set  in. 
the  end  of  which  nobody  could  have  foretold. 
The  Uemian  navy  would  have  made  a  seizure 
without  any  delay  at  Iloilo  or  elsewhere,  on  the 
theory  that  possession  is  nine  parts  of  the  law. 
And  the  success  of  the  (Jennans  at  Kaio-Chau 
would  have  justified  a  like  e.tperiment  in  the 
Philippines.  It  is  not  necessary  to  portray  at 
length  what  would  probably  have  happened  if  the 
United  States  had  not  secured  from  Spain  the 
sort  of  title  that  European  powei-s  recognize  as 
valid.      Put  the  risk  would  have  been  serious. 

Tht  Onia     The  actual  plan,  if  at  all  unfavora- 

'"'f'Z'oo      ^'"^  •*  '''*"  ^""""^  creation  of  a  n«tive 

FrttH'm.     Philippine  govei-nment,  was  at  least 

the  only  possible  arrangement  under  which  such 

a  government  had  the  ghost  of  a  chance.      Far 

troui    being   full    of    imperialistic    dreams    and 
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ambitions,  the  people  oi  the  United  States  were, 
of  all  people  on  earth,  the  most  entirely  devoid  of 
any  such  longings.  Uentlemeii  like  Mr.  Carne- 
gie, Mr.  Schurz,  and  the  solicitous  Dostonians  of 
the  Anti-Imperialist  League,  liave^imply  been  so 
very  much  preoccupied  with  the  expression  of 
their  own  point  of  \iew  that  it  has  apparently 
not  occurred  to  them  t,  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
the  country.  They  have  been  combating  what 
has  had  no  existence  except  in  their  own  excited 
imaginations.  Nobody  m  the  United  States  has 
shown  any  unseemly  wish  to  lord  it  over  the 
Malays.  On  the  contrary,  the  ruling  sentiment 
has  been  the  feelinu;  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
business  of  the  United  States  to  stand  by  tiiose 
Malays  and  to  see  that  they  should  reap  some 
really  substantial  benefits  from  the  disappeai-ance 
of  their  Spanish  oppressors.  As  matters  stood, 
then,  the  only  means  by  which  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  development  of 
the  Filipino  race  along  the  line  of  its  supposed 
aspirations  could  be  achieved,  lay  in  the  out-and- 
out  cession  of  the  islands  by  Spain  to  the  United 
States,      This  was  the  necessary  first  step." 

in  our  opinion,  unfortunate 
that  all  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  could  not 
see  this  a.s  clearly  as  Senator  Gray  saw  it.  He, 
however,  had  been  in  the  responsible  position  of 
helping  to  make  the  treaty.  It  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  supposed  that  there  are  any  well-known 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  who,  if  they 
had  been  in  Senator  Oray's  pJace  at  Paris,  would 
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not  have  reached  exactly  the  same  conclusion. 
Katifying  the  treaty  when  the  facts  were  rightly 
understood  did  not  carry  with  it  any  decisions 
whatever  touching  the  future  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Philippines.  Tt  was  simply  a 
preliminary  to  be  observed  before  the  country 
could  proceed  to  have  any  policy  at  all.  It  was 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Senators  were  not  able 
to  look  at  it  in  this  light,  so  that  they  might 
have  ratified  the  treaty  first  and  talked  about 
American  policy  afterward,  iliat  would  have 
been  the  logical  order  of  procedure.  The  Sena- 
torial minority,  however,  did  not  look  at  it  in 
that  light.  Certainly  it  will  not  be  thought 
seriously  discreditable  that  the  Senate  should 
hold  the  treaty  a  full  month  before  reaching  a 
vote.      Minorities  must  be  allowed  to  talk. 


Kt  Etcuat    '^'"'  P°'"*  ***  which  this  discussion  of 
for         ours  has  been  tending  is  simply  this  r 
Aguinahio.     ^||  ^j|g  drcumstances  of  the  delay  at 
Washington  were  of  a  sort  that  ought  to  have 
made  Aguinaldo  the  more  friendly,  rather  than 
the  less  friendly,  toward  the  United  States,    For, 
unquestionably,    the    Senatorial   discussion  onlv 
served  to   bring  out  ever  more  cleariy  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
iwoplo  of  tlie  United   States  to  exploit  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  for  their  own  purposes,  regardless 
of  the  wishes  and  well-being  of  the  native  in- 
habitants.     Aguinaldo  and  his  friends,  if  they 
had  been  unselfishly  desirous  of  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  the    Philippine  people,    might 
well  have  awaited  the  deliberate  processes  of  the 
Senate    with    entire   compo- 
sure; for  it  was  certain  that 
if  the  treaty  should  be  rati- 
fied  and   the  United  States 
should  accept  the  cession  of 
the  Philippines,   the  natives 
would  in  the  future  have  to 
deal  with  a  just  and  literal 
government.      ]f.  on  the  oth- 
er hand,    the  United  Slates 
Senate  should   have  decided 
at  the  end  of  its  remarkable 
debate  to  modify  the  Philip- 
pine  article    of    the    treaty, 
there  was  no  reason  to  l>e- 
lieve  that  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  natives  would 
not  be  carefidly  safeguarded 
before     the    United     States 
should  have  relinquished  Ma- 
nila,   Thus  in  either  case  the 
Filipinos    had     no    possible 
ground    for    making  war 
against    the   United   Stat^. 
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Our  presence  in  the  islands  had  been  a  great 
boon  to  the  inhabitants.  It  was  reasonable  that 
we  should  be  allowed  some  lime  in  which  to 
develop  and  explain  our  plans  and  intentions. 

The  action  of  Aguinaldo  and  his 
tintruatiuorthg  geiiei'als  in  pi'ecipitating  an  attack 
'^'"'"'-  on  the  American  amiy  does  not  of 
necessity  prove  that  the  Filipinos  may  not  in  due 
time  become  as  fit  for  self-government  as  the 
Japanese  themselves.  lint  it  certainly  does 
demonstrate  clearly  the  fact  that  the  present  in- 
surgent leaders  are  not  the  men  who  could 
establish  a  Philippine  republic  in  which  the 
world  at  large  would  have  confidence.  In 
short,  it  has  been  shown  beyond  all  controversy 
that  there  do  not  now  exist  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  the  elements  out  of  which  a  suitable 
autonomous  government  could  possibly  be  creat- 
ed. Aguinaldo  has  some  qualities  of  a  very  ex- 
ceptional sort,  as  was  shown  in  the  interesting 
character  sketch  of  hiin  that  we  published  last 
month  ;  but  he  is  not  a  Washington  nor  yet  a 
San  Martin  or  a  Holivar.  He  ard  his  young 
associates  do  not  rank  favorably,  in  our  judg- 
ment, with  the  beat  of  the  contemporaneous 
young  Cuban  leaders,  some  of  whom  are  de- 
ficrioed  in  a  sketch  that  will  l>e  found  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  If 
he  had  liccn  a  wiser  and  more  unselfish  man  he 
would  have  seen  plainly  that  Admiral  Dewey, 
who  had  brought  him  back  to  the  Philippines 
last  May,  and  but  for  whom  the  Filipino  in 
Burrcction  was  hopelessly  dead,  was  entitled  to 
his  complete  and  unlimited  conlidence  and  co- 
operation. 

The  Filipinos  have  no  such  claims  on 


these  insurgents.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  remark 
that  they  renewed  the  rebellion  only  after  the 
United  States  had  virtually  paralyzed  the  Span- 
ish power  in  the  islands.  In  Cuba,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  insurgents  had  fought  against  enor- 
mous odds  for  more  than  three  years  when  the 
United  States  wont  to  war,  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly their  purpose  to  go  on  single-handed  if  the 
United  States  had  not  come  to  their  aid.  Agui- 
nahfo's  insurgent  army  in  the  Philippines  is  one 
that  has  been  recruited  and  armed,  in  the  main, 
since  the  capture  of  Manila  by  the  United  States. 
A  very  considerable  part,  indeed,  of  Aguinaldo's 
forces  had  been  gathered  after  the  signing  of  tlie 
peace  protocol,  Aguinaldo  had  pretended  t))at 
while  the  United  states  would  be  highly  wel- 
come in  the  Philippines,  the  islands  would  not 
willingly  pass  into  tlie  hands  of  any  other  power. 
He  was  therefore  holding  together  an  army  in 
order  to  be  able  to  resist  any  other  disposition 
that  Spain  might  attempt  to  make  in  case  the 
United  States  should  prefer  to  withdraw.  His 
attack  upon  the  army  of  the  United  Stales  was 
clearly  an  act  of  treachery,  and  his  intelligence 
is  too  great  to  admit  the  charitable  sup|K)sition 
that  this  attAck  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding. 
His  complete  failure  will  have  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence ot  the  Philippine  jreople.  On  llie  other 
hand,  the  humane  treatment  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  insurgent  war  prisonere  captured  by  the 
American  army  will  have  served  a  very  useful 
purpose  in  showing  the  natives  that  the  .\  mer- 
icans  know  how  to  be  kind  as  well  as  lirm. 

.  General  Otis  is  perhaps  the  best  man 

Riaht  Man  in  the  American  army  for  the  partic- 
"  """'*'  ular  situation  that  has  to  be  faced  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Philippines.  He  under- 
stands how  to  deal  with  men  as  well  ss  he  under- 


*■  as  the  Cubans.  The  Philippine  popu- 
lation is  almost,  if  not  quite,  six  times  as  great 
aa  that  of  Cuba  ;  but  the  Philippine  insurrection 
of  18'J6  did  not  occur  until  Spain  was  well  pre- 
occupied in  Cuba  and  was  sending  the  great  bulk 
of  her  troops  to  that  island.  Thus  the  Cuban 
patriots,  led  by  Ooinez  and  his  associates,  were 
fighting  against  an  army  of  200,000  Spanish 
soldiers.  The  Filipinos,  on  the  contrary,  with 
their  vastly  larger  population  to  array  against 
the  Spanish,  had  to  face  a  comparatively  small 
European  army.  A  good  many  of  the  native 
troops  enrolled  under  Spanish  officers  went  over 
to  the  camp  of  tlie  insurgents.  Nevertheless, 
the  Spaniards,  under  Gen.  Prime  de  Rivera, 
completely  quelled  the  insurrection,  and  Agui- 
naldo and  the  other  insurgent  chiefs  by  agree- 
ment left  the  islands.  We  have  no  disposition 
to  reflect    upon   the   courage  or    pertinacity    of 
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stands  the  art  of  warfare.      Under  liis  general 
authority,  with  the  loyal  cooperation  of  the  other 
able  officers  associated  with  him,  the  hardy  West- 
ern volunteers  who  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
our  army  iti  the  Philippines  have  Ijeen  so  trained 
and  disciplined  that  they  are  very  possibly  the 
most  efficient  soldiers  at  the  present  moment  that 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  tJie  world.      General 
Otis'    long    experience    in    tjje  West    had  made 
him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  everv  element 
of  the  population.      He  knows  how  to  deal  willi 
cowboys  and  he  has  had  his  fill  of  Indian  fight- 
ing.     His  experience  with  Indians  serves  him  in 
excellent    stead    in 
fighting  the  Filipinos, 
whose  methods  are  in 
some  respects  not  un- 
like those  of  our  own 
aborigines.      General 
Otis    is   undoubtedly 
the  most  conspicuous 
figure  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  American 
army  in  the  past  year 
have  brought  into 
prominence.      He  is  a 
man  of  untiring  en- 
ergy, of  sterling  char- 
acter,   of    thoughtful 
and    studious    tastes, 
and  of  very  superior 
intellectual  endow- 
ments.    The  Ameri- 
can army  may  well  be 

proud  of  him,  and  the      iloii,o,  thi  asvuso  cirr  of  t 
country  may  feel  some 

such  confidence  in  him  as  it  feels  in  Admiral 
Dewey.  His  position  has  not  been  embarrassed 
by  any  attempt  to  hamper  him  with  instructions 
from  Washington.  He  will  l>e  thoroughly  justi- 
fied, from  every  point  of  view,  in  continuing  en- 
ergetic measures  until  the  insurrection  is  entirely 
suppressed.  He  and  his  troops  were  as  lawfully 
and  rightly  occupying  their  quarters  at  Manila 
as  if  they  had  been  in  camp  at  San  Francisco. 
Aguinaldo's  attack  was  abominable  and  wanton 
in  it£  treachery,  and  it  has  merited  sevore  pun- 
ishment. The  complete  pacification  of  the  isl- 
ands will  probably  be  brought  about  at  »  much 
earlier  day  for  this  clearing  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  lesson  which  the  Taga!  insur- 
0/  gents  received  on  the  outskirts  of 
""'"■  Manila  doubtless  served  to  render  the 
capture  of  Iloilo  m\ich  easier  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  Visayan  insurgents  were 
in  possession  of  Chat  great  seaport,  and  they  had 
assembled  for  its  detente  an  army  of  a  good  many 


thousand  men.  Brig. -(Jen.  il.  P.  Miller  had 
been  sent  by  General  Otis  to  take  Iloilo,  with  the 
Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry,  the  Fifty- 
first  Ohio  Volunteers,  Battery  G  of  the  Sixth 
United  States  Artillery,  the  First  California 
Volunteers,  and  the  Firet  Tennessee  Volunteers. 
Some  of  our  men  had  been  obliged  for  many 
days  to  remain  on  board  the  transports.  It  had 
not  been  thought  desirable  to  bombard  Iloilo  or 
proceed  with  violent  measures  while  the  peace 
treaty  was  still  unratified.  After  the  events  of 
February  4,  5,  and  6  at  Manila,  however,  and 
the  cabled  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 


at  Washington  on  the  6th,  word  was  imme- 
diately sent  by  General  Otis  to  General  Mil- 
ler which  gave  a  new  face  to  the  situation. 
The  insurgents  received  an  ultimatum,  by  the 
terras  of  which  they  were  to  evacuate  Iloilo  be- 
Io!-e  the  evening  of  the  llth,  under  penalty  of 
bombardment  and  assault.  On  the  specified  day, 
after  a  brief  bombardment,  the  insurgents  fired 
the  native  part  of  the  city  and  withdrew.  The 
A  merJcan  army  and  navy  suffered  no  losses,  and 
the  American  flag  was  duly  raised  over  the  second 
port  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  non-com- 
batant part  of  the  native  population,  including 
influential  merchants,  will  have  welcomed  the 
advent  of  an  American  administration  ;  and  with 
their  influence  it  is  to  be  believed  that  no  great 
time  will  be  required  to  induce  the  scattered  in- 
surgent bands  in  the  Visayas  as  well  as  in  Luzon 
to  give  up  the  hopeless  fight.  The  native  move- 
ments are  not  unified,  and  Aguinaldo  was  not  in 
authority  over  the  insurgents  who  held  Iloilo. 
There  is  no  rational  basis  for  further  resistance. 
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,  „  ,  Nobody  could  have  imacined  a  year 
Throagheut  ago  that,  as  a  result  of  our  nghteouB 
tht  itiaadt.  determinalion  to  protect  the  rtcon- 
eenlrados  in  Cuba,  we  should  within  a  twelve- 
month have  entered  upon  a  thorough -going 
campaign  agaiust  the  native  races  for  the  possea- 
'  sion  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Philippine 
arcliipeiago.  Yet  that  is  what  is  now  taking 
place  ;  and  although  it  ia  ea^y  to  phrase  the 
kind  of  sarcasms  and  ironies  that  the  critics  of 
President  McKinloy's  policy  are  employing,  one 
may  search  in  vain  for  a  man  who  can  frame  a 
practical  and  sensible  argument  against  doing 
precisely  what  is  now  being  undertaken.  With 
aji  ample  supply  of  light-draught  gunboats  for 
entering  the  many  shallow  harbors  of  the  chief 
local  ports  of  Luzon,  Panay,  Negros,  Mindanao, 
and  various  other  islands,  and  with  tlie  consider- 
able reenforcements  of  soldiers,  ships,  and  mili- 
tary and  naval  supplies  that  have  been  sent,  our 
fully  trusted  leaders,  Dewey  and  Otis,  will  pur- 
sue a  swift  and  firm  course  in  establishing  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  Whereupon 
there  will  follow  the  beet  times  for  the  Filipinos 
that  they  have  ever  known.  President  McKin- 
ley'a  speech  at  Boston  on  February  16  before  tbe 
Home  Market  Club  was  not  only  an  eloquent 
defense  of  his  policy,  but  a  perfectly  sane  and 
satisfactory  account  of  tbe  situation.  There  ia 
not  the  slightest,  reason  to  hesitate,  to  doubt,  or 
to  l>e  lialf- hearted.  This  country  is  doing  its 
duty,  and  tlie  results  will  vindicate  the  policy 
pursued.  Before  the  end  of  the  present  month 
General  Otis  will  have  twenty-five  thousand  sol- 
diers, and  the  rebellion  will  be  brought  to  an 
end  in  very  short  order.  What  Mr.  Kipling  calls 
the  "white  man's  burden"  will  be  borne  man- 
fully by  the  Americans  now  sweltering  in  t)ie 
tropical  Jieat  of  Luzon. 


rft«  Trtat  "^^^  peace  treaty  was  duly  ratified 
/ji  (»»  on  February  6  by  a  vote  which  gave 
Sanatt.  jjjg  ^ecessary  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  one  to  spare.  The  opponents  of  rati- 
fication were  nearly  all  Democrats  ;  the  excep- 
tions were  Senators  Hale,  of  Maine,  and  Hoar, 
of  Massachusetts.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
country  for  more  than  a  year  has  looked  upon 

r  -■■  , 


Senator  Hale's  position  as  a  purely  personal  one, 
unrelated  to  any  consistent  principles  of  public 
action.  The  wilty  remark  that  Boston  is  ''not 
a  place,  but  a  stale  of  mind  "  lias  been  very  fre- 
quently repeated  in  cuuneclion  with  the  peculiar 
polemics  that  certain  Bostonian  and  Massachu- 
setts people  have  fulminated  against  the  treaty  ; 
and  in  that  same  sense  it  would  seem  to  be  true 
that  Senator  Hoar's  negative  vote,  like  his  bril- 
liant and  memorable  speeches  in  the  debate,  was 
the  expiession  of  a  certain  phase  of  intellectual 
activity,  bearing  no  close  relation  to  practical 
afiairs  or  concrete  statesmanship.  Those  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate  who  possess  a  particularly 
clear  grasp  upon  foreign  affairs,  like  Senator 
Morgan  and  Senator  Gray,  strongly  supported 
the  treaty.  The  opposition  was  led  by  Senator 
Gorman,  of  Maryland,  whose  views  on  large  mat- 
ters of  public  policy  had  never  previously  been 
regarded  as  of  conclusive  weight  Mr.  Gorman, 
who  for  so  many  years  was  the  arbiter  of  Demo- 
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cratic  politics  in  Marylani),  liad  lost  his  prestige 
at  home,  and  having  failed  of  reelection  was 
about  to  retire  from  public  life  on  March  4.  His 
attempt  to  defeat  the  treaty  was  generally  re- 
^rded  as  an  effort  to  reinstate  himself  as  a 
leader  of  the  national  Democracy  upon  an  issue 
which  might  lift  him  into  prominence  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  next  year  in  rivalry  with  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  had  very  sensibly  from  the  begin- 
ning perceived  and  stated  that  the  only  logical 
thing  to  do  was  to  ratify  the  treaty  first  and 
then  proceed  afterwards  to 
discuss  the  question  of  a 
Philippine  policy. 

j^         At  the  last  mo- 
Mc£iHrii     ment,   when   the 

SesolutKm.     j^j^  ^f  (j^g  ^g^^y 

hung  in  the  balance  and  its 
opponents  believed  that  tbey 
had  securely  rallied  the  req- 
uisite number  of  votes  to 
defeat  it,  Mr.  McEnory,  of 
Louisiana,  and  Mr,  McLaii- 
rin.  of  South  Carolina,  came 
over  to  the  side  of  ratifica- 
tion. Tliey  were  induced  to 
change  their  position  by  the 

friends    of    the    treaty   gave 
them  that  a  resolution  intro- 
duced some  time  previously 
by  Mr.    McEnery  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate.     Va- 
rious   1-esolutions    had    been 
debated    for  several    weeks, 
having  for  their  purpose  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  Senate  touching 
the  future  policy  of   the    United    States  in  the 
Philippines.     Of  all  these,  the  one  that  was  ac- 
quiesced in  was  the  least  objectionable  and  clear- 
ly the  moat  nearly  in  accord  with  the  sentiments 
of    Congress  and    the  country.      In    accordance 
with  private  and  informal  agreements.  Senator 
McEnery's  resolution  was  passed   in  the  Senate 
by  the  smali  vote  of  26  to  22  on  February  14. 
It  reads  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  ot  America  in  Congress  a»- 
•embled.  That  by  the  ratiflcation  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain  it  is  not  ioteoded  U>  incorporftt«  the  Inhab- 
ttBDto  of  the  Philippine  iHlands  into  citizenship  at  the 
United  Stat«B,  nor  is  it  intended  to  permanently  annex 
said  islands  as  an  integral  pnrt  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  but  it  Is  the  intention  of  the  United 
t^tates  to  establish  on  said  Islands  a  government  suitable 
to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  Inhabitants  of  saitl 
Islands,  to  prepare  them  for  local  self-  guvernment,  and 
in  due  time  to  make  such  disposition  of  said  islandK  an 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  vote  has 
no  binding  significance,  and  represents  merely 
the  sentiment  of  those  individual  Senators  who 
actually  voted.  They  might  exactly  as  well 
have  stated  their  views  in  the  newspapere,  so  far  as 
any  determination  of  the  country's  policy  is  con- 
cerned. The  present  Congress  expires,  by  limi- 
tation, on  March  4.  Its  successor,  chosen  last 
November,  was  elected  with  very  considerable 


rHB  TRBATV.— Prom  the  HenM  (New  York). 

reference  to  the  issue  raised  by  what  is  called 
the  "  expansion  "  policy.  Its  actions  wfll  doubt- 
less have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  determining  the 
nature  of  the  American  administration  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  But  nothing  could  well 
seem  more  fatuous  and  useless  than  for  a  few 
individuals  at  the  present  moment,  before  the 
country  has  had  an  opportunity  fairly  to  acquaint 
itself  with  the  Philippine  situation,  to  endeavor 
to  lay  down  the  lines  of  the  countiy's  permanent 
policy.  There  is  nothing  sensible  to  do  but  to 
proceed  step  by  step.  Posterity  will  be  very 
much  l)etter  prepared  to  settle  its  own  questions 
than  are  the  present  meinljers  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  shape  future  events.  The 
McEnery  resolution,  however,  shuts  no  doors 
and  undoubtedly  expresses  the  present  views  of 
a  large  number  of  people.  Certainly  nobody  pro- 
poses to  admit  the  Philippines,  as  a  whole  or  in 
parts,  into  the  American  federal  union.  The  Mc- 
Enery resolution  was  not  voted  upon  by  the  House. 
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In  du< 


jme  we  sliall  jirobftbly  learn 
lal  extent  the  Pliiljppine  dele- 
"''*■  gallon  to  lliia  rounlry,  led  by  Agon- 
cillo,  had  b«en  responsible  for  precipitating  the 
conflict  of  Fei)ruary  4-5.  It  is  alleged  that 
AgODcillo  had  sent  a  telegram  advising  the  attack, 
with  tlie  idea  that  the  American  troops  wonld  be 
off  their  guard  and  would  thus  meot  with  heavy 
reverses.  Such  a  blow,  it  was  supposed,  wouM 
add  so  much  lo  the  strong  feeling  ali'eudy  mani' 
fested  against  the  expansion  policy  as  to  prevent 
the  ratification  of  tlie  treaty  witiiout  radical 
amendment  of  the  Philippine  article.  If  the 
Filipinos  could,  for  instance,  inflict  such  punish- 
ment upon  the  American  troops  at  Manila  as 
the  Abyssinians  hail  inflicted  upon  the 
several  years  ago,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  the 
United  States  would  have  as  little  appetite  for 
as  the  ItaJ- 
after  their 
cUsli  found 


fuither  ad" 

ians  had  shown  for  African  empii 
chastisement.  The  first  news  of  tli 
AgODcillo  prepared  to  leave  this  coi 
he  hastily  withdrew  to  Montreal,  whei 
lished  himself  and  proceeiled  to  cc 
from  time  to  time  with  the  I'hilippin 
Europe,  at  Hong  Kong,  and  elsewhe 
cillo.  like  most  of  the  Filipino  leadi 
young,  and  makes  the  impi-ession  of 
rather  than  of  trustworthy  and  responsible  char- 
acter. He  was  never  officially  reci)gnized  at 
Washington,  and  this  fact,  it  is  said,  greatly 
piqued    his   vanity.     Obviously,   until  after  ilii' 


ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  Aponcillo  was  merely  a 
relwliious  Spanish  subject,  and  there  was  no 
legal  basis  upon  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  have  any  diplomatic  deal- 
ing with  him.  He  was,  however,  brought  into 
ratlier  close  relations  with  a  greater  or  leas 
number  of  those  well-meaning  but  sadly  misin- 
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formed  American  visionaries  who  were  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  that  President  McKinley'a  policy 
meant  a  wicked  enslavement  of  the  Filipinos,  and 
that  it  ^aa  our  duty  at  one*  to  recognize  Agui- 
naldo,  Agoncillo.  and  the  rest  as  the  responsi- 
ble heads  of  an  actually  established   "  Repuhliea 
FtUpina."     These  American  citizens  meant  no 
harm  ;  but  tliey  were  actually  engaged  in  a  mis- 
chievous business,  because  tliey  were  helping  to 
give  this  inexperienced  and  imperfectly  educated 
young  Malay  stranger  a  wiirlly  false  conception 
of  the   real  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales.      Whether  or  not  he  urged  Aguinaldo  to 
precipitate  hostilities,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
Agoncillo's  advices  from  this  country  gave  the 
insurgent  leaders,  who   were  carrying  on  their 
operations  at  Malolos.  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  an 
entirely  mistaken  idea.      Agoncillo    made    con- 
siderable   use    of    the    printing-press    while   at 
Washington,  and  although  his  memorials  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Senate 
were  ignored    in  official  quarters, 
they  were  given  to  the  newspapers 
and  distributed  in  pamphlet  form. 
They    do    not   compare    favorably 
with  the  manifestoes  that  the  Cu- 
lian  delegation  was  wont  to  issue. 


the  rapiii  expan- 
sion of  the  army 
MAHTi  BURQOB  |ast    spHng    was 

(Of  tbe  Flllplnci  delegation.)  due  to  the  patri- 

otic impulse  of 
men  who  enlisted  for  the  warhas  made  it  obvious 
that  a  corresponding  shrinkage  must  occur  when 
the  war  is  technically  declared  at  an  end.  Witliin 
a  few  days  or  weeks  the  exchange  with  Spain  of 
formal  notices  of  treaty  ratification  will  l)e  re- 
garded as  legally  completing  the  period  of  war. 
But  there  will  still  be  needed  a  good  many  more 
soldiers  than  the  numl>er  that  had  been  com- 
prised in  the  ma.ximiim  legal  strength  of  our 
regular  army  previous  to  the  war.  It  was  sup- 
posed a  few  weeks  ago  that  there  would    be  no 


ditBculty   in   carrying  a  measure    through   Con- 
gress providing  for  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
army.      The  so-called  Hull  bill,  bearing  the  name 
of  Mr.    Hull,  of  Iowa,    chairman   of  the  House 
committee  in  charge  of  army  matters,  has  ha<l 
the  support  of  the  President  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment.     Under    its    terms  the    President    would 
have  authority  to  enlist  an  army  up  to  a  maximum 
of  100,000  men.     The  bill  passed  the  House  on 
January  31  by  a  vote  of  168  to  125  ;  but  it  found 
the  Senate  obstinate,  in   spite  of  the  eiforts  of 
Senator    Hawley,    chairman    of    the  committee. 
There    is    mani'- 
fest    throughout 
the     country     a. 
very    great    de- 
sire to  keep  the 

the  smallest  pos- 
sible  limits.     It 


(Of  the  FUlplao  detettatlon.) 

.  become  evident  that  with  the 
of  good  judgment  in  deal- 
ing with  Cuban  matters,  we  shall 
be  able  rapidly  to  turn  over  to 
the  Cuban  people  the  maintenance 
of  order,  so  that  American  troops 
may  be  safely  withdrawn  in  a 
short  time.  A  strong  force  will 
be  required  in  the  Philippines 
for  a  limited  period  -,  but  after  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity has  been  given  the  Filipinos  to  un- 
derstand the  spirit  and  purpose  of  American 
methods,  we  shall  need  large  bodies  of  United 
States  troops  there  no  more  than  the  English  need 
European  armies  to  govern  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments or  the  Dutch  to  maintain  authority  in 
Java.  What  we  do  need  unquestionably  is  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  size  of  our  standin^e 
army,  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  efficiency 
of  our  militia  organization,  a  material  increase 
in  the  nnmlierof  young  men  educated  as  officers, 
the  employment  of  regular  officers  to  some 
extent  in  connection  with  the  National  Guard 
organization,  and,  in  short,  the  maintenance  of 
an  effective  army  skeleton  which  can  be  rapidly 
filled  up  in  case  of  war.  The  approach  of  the 
end  of  tlie  session  had,  as  this  number  of  the 
Review   was  being  closed  for  the  press,    occa- 
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sioned  considerable  anxiety  lust  tlie  differences  of 
opinion  in  Congress  should  prevent  the  passage 
of  any  army  bill  whatsoever.  President  McKin' 
ley  had  declared  that  in  such  a  case  he  wonld  be 
obliged  to  at  once  call  the  new  Congress  to 
"Washington  in  extra  session,  inasmuch  as  the 
exigencies  of  tiie  situation  absolutely  required 
some  army  legislation.  The  practicable  thinp 
would  have  been  to  pass  the  Hull  bill,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  could  be  amended  at  any  time  in 
the  futui-e.  The  opponents  of  the  Hull  bill  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  to  allow  the  President  to 
keep  the  regular  army  up  to  its  present  strength 
of  about  62,000  men  tor  two  years  longer,  and 
to  enlist  35,000  native  troops  under  American 
officers  in  the  islands  now  occupied  by  our 
forces.  It  seemed  probable  as  we  went  to  press 
that  a  compromise  would  be  adopted.  The  peo 
pie  do  not  want  politics  in  army  legislation  any 
more  than  in  navy  bills  ;  and  permanent  re 
organization  might  well  awail  the  reform  of  the 
War  Department. 

Another  of  the  measures  which  it 
Miearaaua  had  been  contidently  expected  that 
Canal.  j|jjg  (_'(jngress  would  pass  was  the 
bill  providing  for  the  constniction  of  the  Nic 
aragua  Canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern 
ment.  While  a  very  great  majority  of  both 
houses  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  canal 
there  were   oowerfnl  adverse  interests  at  work 


which  succeeded  in  getting  the  measure  entan- 
gled in  the  meshes  of  controversy  over  matterB 
of  detail.  Transcontinental  railroaJJs  have  always 
been  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  project. 
and  they  know  how  to  work  for  confusion  and 
delay  without  appearing  upon  the  scene.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  further  delay  of  the  canal 
undertaking  may  result  in  the  adoption  of  the 
ideal  method  of  construction  and  control.  More 
important  to  the  United  States  than  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Philippines  or  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico 
would  be  the  anne.xation  of  a  strip  across  the 
Central- American  isthmus,  including  Lake  Nic- 
aragua and  a  few  miles  of  shore  line  on  both 
coasts.  The  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
might  then  with  the  utmost  care  and  deliberation 
decide  upon  the  liest  plans  for  a  canal  ;  and  it 
should  be  directly  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Far  from  being  a  burdensome  expense, 
it  would  be  a  magnificent  investment.  Senator 
Morgan  had  succeeded,  late  in  February,  in  hav- 
ing his  CAnal  bill  attached  as  a  rider  to  the  regu- 
lar river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill.  But  with 
Speaker  Reed  as  the  unyielding  opponent  of  the 
canal  plan,  the  immediate  prospect  seemed  forlorn. 

The  Cai  ''"''^  Court- martial  which  tried  Eagan, 
Punhiimtnt  the  Commissary -general,  for  conduct 
.  "^  ^'H'"'-  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, found  him  guilly.  The  penalty  prescribed 
by  law  for  his  offense  is  dismissal  from  the  army. 
The  President  of  the  United  Slates  has  power  to 
mitigate  the  penalty,  and  Mr.  JIcKinley  exer- 
cised that  power.  Eagan,  instea<l  of  being  dis- 
missed, was  6usi)ended  for  the  five  or  sis  years 
that  remained  before  he  would  go  upon  the 
retired  list  by  reason  of  having  reached  the  limit 
of  age.  He  retains  the  title  of  com  niissary -gen- 
eral, draws  the  full  salary  of  the  office,  (5,500  a 
J  ear  and  is  exempt  from  all  obligation  Eo  render 
any  service  The  work  of  the  commissary- 
general  must  now  be  done  for  a  term  of  years 
bj  a  man  who  will  enjoy  neither  the  full  rank 
nor  the  full  salatv.  This  man,  as  it  happens,  is 
Col  John  F  ^^  eston.  He  has  the  reputation 
of  bting  a  man  of  education  and  ability,  witli 
especial  scientihc  qualifications  for  the  business 
of  supplying  the  army  with  food.  The  country 
has  not  shown  any  approbation  of  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  s  lenient  tieatment  of  so  flagrant  an  offender 
as  bfcretarv  Vlger's  commissary- general.  That 
lenience  has  onh  served  to  increase  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  count) y  over  what  is  deplored  as  an 
alarming  political  domination  at  Washington 
that  IS  endangering  the  morale  and  reputation  of 
the  arniv  and  making  competent  officers  feel 
that  they  are  not  safe  unless  they  are  personally 
protectel  b\  political  patrons. 
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.     .  The  army  inquiry  cominissiun,  which 

C(Mtiii/«a/afl'(  began  its  work  some  months  ago 
Ktpori.  ^y  appointment  of  the  President 
and  permitted  itself  lo  be  used  as  the  vehicle 
through  which  Eagan  gave  forth  )iis  elaborate 
vulgarities,  made  its  report  on  February  8.  The 
inquiry  had  been  undertaken,  as  was  supposed, 
for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  management  of 


the  war  to  a  close  end  critical  scrutiny.  The 
War  Department  of  the  United  States  is  a 
branch  ol  the  most  powerful  executive  govern- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  an<l  in  a  period 
of  foreign  war  this  particular  department  is 
potent  beyond  all  the  others.  The  people  best 
qualified  to  throw  light  upon  mistakes  and  mis- 
deeds in  the  managiiment  of  the  war  were,  for 
the  most  part,  officers  and  soldiers  ;  but  these 
members  of  the  army  are  ao  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  War  Department  that  it  requires 
no  little  courage  to  say  anything  in  the  way  of 
criticism.  A  board  of  inquiry  like  that  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  can  accomplish  nothing 
of  use  to  the  country  unless  it  makes  its  first 
solicitude  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
those  witnesses  who  might  throw  light  upon  the 
matters  to  be  investigated.  This  is  exactly 
what  President   McKinley's  commission  did  not 


do.    Unfortunately,  from  the  very  outset  it  acted 
as  if  its  one  object  was  to  protect  the  War  De^ 
partment  against  aspersions.      So  extraordinary 
seemed  its  zeal  and  its  bias  against  fault-finders 
where  it  ought  to  have  been  at  leaet  as  fair  as  a 
tribunal  of    justice,    that    its    labors    produced 
tiie  very  opposite  effects  from  those  that  it  ap- 
peared to  desire.     The  management  of  the  war 
was    in   most  respects,   as  we    have  always  be- 
lieved,   exceedingly    creditable    to    Mr.    McKin- 
ley  an<l  to  the  administration.      But  the  methods 
by  which  this  commission  has  sought  to  help  the 
reputation  of  the  administration  have  been  dam- 
aging  rather   than  helpful.      It  would  scarcely 
seem  worth  while  to  review  in  detail  the  findings 
of  the  commission,  for  they  will  not  settle  any 
controverted  ques- 
tions     Probably  the 
oue  thing   that  will 
give  this  commission 
a  lasting  place  in  the 
history    of   the   war 
will  be  its  praise  of 
the  army  beef  in  the 
face  of  testimony 
from  a  great  host  of 
officers  who  were  in 
immediate  command 
of   many   thousands 
of  men,  to  the  effect 
that  their  soldiers 
wei-e  furnished  with 
canned  beef  that  was 
not  only  lacking  in 
nutrition,   but  was 
positively      nauseat- 
ing, and  the  direct 
cause  of  a  good  deal 
of  army  sickness. 

^^^  The  beef 
Htm  ■■Bttf  question 
'""*''"■  is  one 
upon  which  General 
Miles  has  apparently 
staked  his  military 
reputation.  It  has 
now  gone  to  a  regu- 
lar army  board  of  in- 
quiry, to  which  it 
ought  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  complaints 
to  have  l>een  com- 
mitted. This  board 
is  composed  of  the 
following  officers  : 
Maj, -Gen.  Jas.  F. 
Wade,    It  rig.  -Gen.     thb'"  Baar""w<jma¥*BOiSS). 
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George  W.  Davis.  (,'ol,  George  Gillespie,  Lieut.- 
Col,  George  B.  Davis,  recorder.  ll  I>egan  its 
investigation  on  February  17.  The  War  De- 
partrneat  has  felt  very  bitt«r  toward  General 
Miles,  and  deeply  aggrieved  because  he  gave  to 
the  newspapers  his  collection  of  testimony  from 
army  officers,  sliowing  the   badness   of  the  so- 


(Member  of  tlie  arm)'  board  of  Inqnlrr.) 

called  "canned  roast  beef"  that  had  been  fur- 
nished to  their  troops.  But  the  matter  was  a 
serious  one,  and  it  concerned  the  public.  If 
General  Miles  had  not  given  this  testimony  to 
the  newspapers  and  thus  created  a  great  body  of 
public  opinion  demanding  some  action,  tJiere  ia 
some  reason  to  fear  that  the  military  inquiry 
would  not  have  been  ordered.  The  public  judges 
fairly  in  th^se  matters  ;  and  good,  rather  than 
harm,  is  to  be  expected  from  tiie  fullest  publicity. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  country  has  lost  confidence 
in  the  War  Department,  irrespective  of  "liei-f." 

It  is  not  practicable  for  the  whole 
Troybil.ln  70,000,000  people  of  the  United 
'""■"■■  rttat<?s,  the  50,000.000  of  Germany, 
and  the  40,000,000  of  Great  Britain  to  enter  very 
deeply  into  the  merits  of  the  dispute  in  riamoa  as 
to  whether  Mataafa  ought  to  bo  king  or  the 
young  heir  of  the  late  Malietoa.  And  yet  the 
question  in  some  senso  concerns  all  of  the  160,- 
OoO.OOO  progressive  and  enterprising  people  who 
have    taken    it    upim    thems.-lvfs.    undir   a   tri- 


partite arrangement,  to  oversee  ihe  governmental 
affairs  of  that  little  group  which  used  to  be 
known  as  tbo  Navigator's  Islands,  and  which  is 
commonly  called  Samoa.  These  islands  lie  on  a 
direct  line  between  Hawaii  and  New  Zealand,  at 
the  half-way  point.  The  Germans,  who  are  in- 
tensely hungry  for  islands  and  colonies,  have  for 
some  time  been  trying  to  gain  the  upper  hand  in 
Samoa,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  tliev  behaved  in  p 
very  e.\traordinary  manner.  Mataafa,  who  bad 
made  himself  troublesome  as  a  reljel  chief  and 
rival  claimant,  had  been  sent  away  to  another 
group  of  islands  some  years  ago.  lie  was  al- 
lowed, however,  to  come  back  last  year,  under 
promise  not  to  conspire  or  make  trouble.  He 
did  not  keep  the  promise,  it  is  said,  and  when 
Malietoa  diecl  and  the  tribes  were  face  to 
face  with  the  choice  of  his  successor,  Ma- 
taafa was  prepared  to  make  it  ajipear  that 
he  was  the  elect  of  the  nation.  This  was 
disputed  by  the  supportere  of  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  late  King,  and  in  accordani-e  with 
the  tripartite  treaty  the  rival  claims  had  to  he 
submitted  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  islands, 
whose  decision  was  to  be  final  and  accepted  on 
all  hands.  Now  it  happens  that  the  chief  jus- 
tice is  an  American — Judge  William  Chambers, 
of  South  Carolina.  The  direct  representatives 
of  the  treaty  powers  are  the  three  consuls,  be- 
sides which  the  Germans  control  the  office  of  the 
president  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  capital 
town,  Apia.  The  Germans  had  fonnerly  been 
opposed  to  Mataafa  and  bis  pretension!',  but  more 


A  Tanc^;  "Don't  j-ou  do  di 
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recently  they  had  taken  him  up  as  their  prnli'ji. 
The  English  (jnd  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  perfectly  ready  to  accept  the  decision  of 
Justice  Chambers,  were  undoubtedly  disposed  to 
favor  Mataafa's  yoiing  rival.  Tonus  Malietoa.  Full 
descriptioDS  have  appeared  of  the  momentous 
scenes  in  the  coart-room  of  Justice  ('hambers 
while  the  tribesinen,  with  their  advisers  and 
legal  counsel,  were  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
the  respective  candidates  for  the  kingship.  Jus- 
tice Chambers  decided  against  Mataafa  on  De- 
cember 31.  Whereupon  the  Germans  incited 
the  followers  of  Mataafa  to  make  war  upon  the 
adherents  of  Malietoa  II.,  the  latter  being  unpre- 
pared for  hostilities.  The  Germans  had  a  war- 
ship in  port  ami  so  had  the  English,  while, 
unfortunately,  the  Americans  had  none.  The 
captain  of  the  English  warship  landed  marines 
and  guarded  the  chief  justice  and  the  English 
and  American  inhabitants. 


TiitBiiqiMi  ^  United  States  vessel  was  promptly 
rittB  ordered  to  Samoa,  and  it  remains  to 
*P0—r-  ijg  gggjj  what  the  sequel  will  bo.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  three  powers  which 
have  agreed  to  protect  Samoa  sliould  send  there 
thoroughly  good  and  able  men.  There  is  every 
reason  thus  far  to  lj<tlieve  thai  in  Consul -General 
Osborne  and  t'hief  Justice  Chambers  the  United 
States  is  very  satisfactorily  rej i rose n ted,  while 
England  also  has  had  an  excellent  consul  in  Mr. 
Maxse  and  an  eminently  efficient  naval  com- 
mander in  Captain  Sturdee,  of  the  Pur/mixf.  ]t 
is   not   so    certain   that    Germany   is    creditably 


represented.  In  one  of  the  Samoan  islands  the 
United  States  owns  a  valuable  harbor,  Pango 
Fango,  which  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  at  an  early 
day  as  a  coaling-station.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  made  in  1889,  will  have  to 
be  revised  in  order  to  remove  the  liability  to 
friction.  The  German,  English,  and  American 
governments  are  all  investigating  the  faCbS,  and 
the  German  Government  is  said  to  have  given 
assurances  that  if  the  Germans  at  Apia  have  ex- 
ceeded their  rights  under  the  treaty  they  will 
not  be  supported  at  Berlin.  English  cor.iuiercial 
interests  are  much  larger  than  our  own  in  the 
Samoan  islands,  and  the  English  residents  are- 
perhaps  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  American. 
"VVe  shall  in  any  case  retain  our  hold  upon  Pango- 
Pango  harbor,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  our 
Government  will  be  disposed  to  relinquish  its- 
share  in  the  protectorate  of  the  group.  It  ought 
not  to  be  possible,  however,  that  the  practical 
working  of  a  little  arrangement  for  Ihe  joint 
oversight  of  a  few  thousand  South  Sea  Islanders- 
could  endanger  for  a  single  moment  the  good 
relations  between  great  powers.  And  yet  under 
existing  conditions  there  is  real  danger.  The 
recent  strife  reached  a  point  where  warships  in 
the  harbor  might  easily  have  been  brought  into 
action  against  each  other.  The  Germans  have 
hoped  that  the  obvious  annoyances  of  the  tri- 
partite arrangement  might  dispose  England  and 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  and  allow  Ger- 
many to  annex  the  group  ;  but  this  solution  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  adopteil. 

Oerman  Samoa  cftu  and  must  be  made  an  ex- 
undfA*  ample  of  contentment,  peace,  and 
**'  good  onler,  with  reasonable  liberty 
for  native  habits  and  customs,  under  general 
control  of  the  white  race.  American  influence 
has  accomplished  marvels  in  Hawaii  ;  English 
direction  has  completely  transformed  the  Fiji 
group  ;  Germany  has  been  notably  successful  in 
the  Marshall  IsUnds  ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
these  three  grettt  civilizing  powers,  any  one  of 
which  could  take  excellent  care  of  Samoa,  should 
make  ijad  work  of  it  when  they  attempt  to  do  it 
in  cooperation  with  one  another.  In  the  Reich- 
stag at  Berlin  on  February  1 1  the  foreign 
minister.  Baron  von  Biilow,  made  a  noteworthy 
speech  on  the  relations  of  Germany  to  the  United 
States.  It  had  to  do  princijwlly  with  trade 
questions  and  the  interpretation  of  commercial 
treaties.  The  Germans  have  naturally  been 
somewhat  disturbed  over  the  enormously  rapid 
growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  over  the  relative  decline  of  the 
sale  of  (Jerman  goods  in  America.  Our  differ- 
ential tariff  levied  upon  European  beet-sugar  to 
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countervail  tlie  bounty  p&id  to  the  producers  by 
the  German   and  other  governments   has    been 

particularly  offensive  to  the  German  agrarian 
party.  Baron  von  Biilow's  discussion  of  that 
subject,  liowever,  is  not  so  interesting  to 
Americans  as  liia  remarks  upon  other  matters. 
Speaking  of  the  German  squadron  in  the 
Philippines,     he    declared    that    Germany    was 


guided  solely  by  the  legitimate  obligations 
imposed  in  protecting  German  subjects  and 
German  trade  at  Manila,  and  tbat  Germany  was 
never  for  a  single  moment  disloyal  to  the  duties 
of  an  honoialjle  neutrality.  He  denied  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  the  reports  tliat  Germany 
had  in  any  mannnr  lent  aid  to  tlie  Filipinos 
against  tlie  Americans.  lie  declared  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  German  and  the  Ameri- 
can naval  officers  at  Manila  was  characterized  by 
a  spirit  of  mutual  courtesy.  He  proceciied  aa  fol- 
lows :  "After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  our 
ships  withdrew  from  tlie  Philippines,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  cruiser.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  safety  of  German  citizens  was  jeopardized 
under  American  protection,  and  we  also  hope  to 
see  an  uninterrupted  further  development  of  our 
trade  in  tlio  Philippines  and  the  West  Indies  un- 
der American  rule."  Baron  von  Biilow  reviewed 
in  a  very  interesting  manner  and  with  consider- 
able eloquence  the  long  course  of  friendly  re- 
lationship between  the  United  ritates  and  Ger- 
many, and  proclaimed  in  robust  and  strong  terms 
that  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  political  atti- 


tude of  the  A  merjcan  Government  that  gSive 
Germany  any  cause  for  objection,  and  he  could 
see  no  point  where  German  and  American  in- 
terests were  likely  to  meet  in  hostihty  at  any 
time  in  the  future.  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck 
participated  very  prominently  in  the  debate  that 
followed  Baron  von  Billow's  formal  speech,  and 
assumed  an  attitude  unexpectedly  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  Those  of  us  in  this  country  who 
would  comprehend  the  German  position  must  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  foremost 
questions  in  Germany  at  present  are  economic 
ones.  The  German  nation  has  grown  very  rap- 
idly in  population  during  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury, and  has  developed  more  rapidly  still  in 
manufactures  and  commerce.  The  eagerness 
among  the  Germans  for  opportunities  to  extend 
ioreign  trade  seems  well-nigh  ferocious.  It  is 
reported,  perhaps  without  any  warrant,  that 
.Herl>ert  Bismarck  is  to  be  sent  to  Washington  as 
German  ambassador.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  Germany  wishes  to  undo  the  mischief  of  last 
year,  and  rcgnin  the  American  good  will. 

,  The  annexation  of  Hawaii  must  natu- 

for  rally  havo  called  for  a  Cfirtain  amount 
Haaaii.  ^j  law-making  at  Waahington.  The 
desired  measure,  a  very  comprehensive  one,  for 
the  establishment  ot  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Hawaii,  was  framed  some  mouths  ago 
by  the  commission  composed  of  Americans  and 
Hawaiiaiis,  the  appointment  of  which  was  duly 
noted  by  the  Hevikw  at  the  time.  This  measure 
was  duly  introduced  as  a  bill,  referred  to  the 
House  Commiitee  on  Territories,  and  favorably 
reported.  But  so  great  has  been  the  congestion 
of  business  in  Congress  that  there  seemed  no 
prospect  whatever  that  the  Hawaiian  bill  could 
possibly  be  reached  before  tlie  expiration  ot  the 
present  body  on  March  4.  The  Hawaiian  gov- 
ernment is  in  most  admirable  hands ;  but  the  new 
status  produced  by  anne.xation  raises  a  great 
numlier  of  legal  questions  which  can  scarcely 
Ije  satisfied  except  by  legislation  at  Washington. 
Justice  Frear  and  sevei-al  other  distinguished 
Hawaiians  have  sj>ent  the  winter  at  Washing- 
ton, doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote  en- 
actments ill  pursuance  of  the  accomplished  fact 
of  annexation.  But  nothing  short  of  war  can 
arouse  Congress  to  a  recognition  of  emergencies, 
and  everybody  believes  that  Hawaii  will  manage 
somehow  to  tide  over  minor  embarrassments 
and  keep  the  wheels  of  administration  running 
smoothly  until  the  Kifty-sixth  Congress  can  dis- 
patch some  of  the  unfinished  business  passed  on 
to  it  by  the  Fifty-fifth.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  the  Hawaiian  bill  may  yet  be  passed  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 
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J  ^  The  ever -in  creasing  strife  over  the 
PriiidBniof  Dreyfus  question  and  the  daily  talk 
franc*.  ^^  monarchical  revolution  in  France 
were  interrupted  on  Thursday  night,  February  1 6, 
by  the  sudden  death  ot  President  Faure,  result- 
ing from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  The  prediction 
was  at  once  rife  that  the  occasion  would  be 
seized  for  a  Bonapartist  proDunciamento  and 
the  entry  of  a  pretender  on  horseback.  Quite 
contrary  to  such  dire  forebodings,  however, 
a  lucid  interval  of  calm  good  sense  was  provi- 
dentially vouchsafed  to  the  French  nation.  The 
torn  and  sundere<.i  Republican  factions  saw 
the  necessity  of  agreeing  witliout  delay  upon 
a  presidential  successor ;  and  they  reached  a 
sound  conclusion  in  a  spirit  of  fine  patriotism 
for  which  no  words  ot  praise  are  too  strong. 
The  candidate  agreed  upon  was  M.  fimile  Lou- 
bet,  President  of  the  Senate.  Louljet  conies 
from  the  Rhone  Valley,  in  soiitheasiern  France, 
and  is  a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  but  he  has  been 
in  public  life,  first  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
oi  Deputies  and  afterward  as  a  Senator,  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  a  cabinet 
minister  in  the  early  part  of  1888  and  was 
prime  minister  in  1892.  Tlie  ministry  of  which 
he  was  the  head  went  into  retirement  in  the 
strife  over  the  Panama  collapse.      Like  his  pre- 


decessor, M.  Faure,  the  new  president  is  a 
man  thoroughly  respected  by  all  parties  for 
personal  integrity,  all-around  abilities,  and  those 
domestic  virtues  that  the  French  people,  con- 
trary to  a  false  impression  entertained  in  other 
countries,  so  highly  esteem  in  a  public  man. 
The  most  important  thing  to  be  noted  aliout 
President  Loubei  ia  his  well-known  belief  that 
the  Dreyfus  case  ougiit  by  all  means  to  be  re- 
vised, and  that  the  civil  order  should  prevail 
over  the  military  in  times  of  peace.  The  elec- 
tion  was  Jteld  on  Saturday,  February  18,  at 
Versailles,  and  out  of  817  ballots  that  were  cast, 
483  were  received  by  the  successful  candidate. 
The  anti-Dreyfus  elements,  now  known  as  the 
"  anti-revisionists,"  had  combined  uiwn  M.  M6- 
line  as  their  candidate  and  polled  'i'^  votes  lor 
him.  The  remaining  50  or  60  votes  were  cast 
for  various  candidates  The  success  of  the  re- 
visionists was  greatly  to  be  desired.  There  had 
been  a  desperate  controversy,  waged  in  the 
Chambers  as  well  as  outside  over  the  question 
whether  the  entire  body  of  judges  belonging  to 
the  Court  of  Cassation  should  take  the  Dreyfus 
case  out  of  the  hands  of  that  section  of  the  court 
which  ordinarily  deals  with  criminal  matters. 
This  question,  though  important,  does  not  nec- 
essarily touch  vital  principles. 
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Kin  Oitar    '^^^  'lealth  ol  King  Oscar  of  Sweden 

and  Print*    faas  for  some  time  Iseen  impaired,  and 

Sujtav*.      Qjj  January  21   he  had  attained  the 

ripe  afie  of  three-score  and  ten.     Whereupon, 

having  borne  the  burdens  of  the  very  active  and 

responsible  lieadship  of  two  ever- quarreling  staiea 


erence  for  kings  is  a  stat«  of  mind  that  is  not 
easy  for  the  Norwegians  to  assume.  It  remains 
to  be-seen  what  luck  Prince  Gustave  will  have  in 
coining  years  in  his  attempts  to  reconcile  Nor- 
way to  the  union  with  Sweden. 

The  Spanieh  mind  seems  to  be  adjust- 
rt'fm"      '"S  itself  to  the  changed  conditions 

that  1899  brings,  with  a  good  deal  of 
practical  sense  and  with  some  slight  perception 
of  the  humorous  side  of  a  situation  that  cer- 
tainly has  its  less  serious  aspects.  Our  friends 
throughout  the  Iberian  peninsula  are  taking  a 
vast  deal  of  comfort  out  of  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  difficulties  that  Uncle  Sam  is  thought  to 
be  encountering  in  the  ex-Spanish  colonies. 
Spain's  ministerial  departments  number  one  less 


(Retired  MmporKrlly  on  tuconnt  of  ill-li«a1tb.) 

for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  decided 
to  stop  aside  and  give  his  oldost  son  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  try  his  hand.  King  (Oscar's  retirement 
was  "  provisional,"  and  his  return  to  the  throne 
was  announced  on  February  1*0.  But  the  Crown 
Prince  Ouslave,  who  was  foriy  years  old  last 
June,  will  probably  continue  henceforth  to  aid  his 
father  in  public  tasks.  Allhough  the  difficulty  is 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  strain  between 
Sweden  and  Norway  beare  some  resemblance  to 
that  between  the  discoi-dant  halves  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  monarchy:  and  King  Oscar  in 
certain  rt'-'pects  has  had  an  even  more  unhappy 
pspcricnce  than  the  Emixror  Francis  Joseph. 
(Vcar  has  lieen  amply  entitled  to  respect  for  his 
pei-sonal  character  and  his  high  attainments, 
both  as  a  Matei^man  and  as  a  scholar  and  man  of 
letters.  In  Sweden  he  has  always  enjoyed  the 
utnii>st  consideration.  But  the  Norwegians  have 
regarded  (Iscar  as  belonging  to  the  Swedes  rather 
than  to  themselves,  and  would  ha.ve  preferred  to 
set  up  an   independent  republic.      Humble  rev- 


{Recently  acting  sa  prince  regent.) 

than  last  year  ;  for  the  great  Colonial  Office,  with 
its  big  building  in  Madrid  and  its  elalwrate  exec- 
utive organization,  has  retired  from  business  and 
closed  the  shop,  so  to  speak.  The  soldiers  that 
liave  been  exposed  to  so  nianv  hardships  for  three 
or  four  years  in  Cuba  and  for  more  than  two  years 
in  the  Philippines  have  nearly  all  been  "  re- 
patriated " — to  use  a  word  that  we  have  lately 
taken  over  from  the  Spanish.  There  is  still 
much  anxiety,  however,  in  Spain  about  the  pris- 
oners which  the  Filipino  insurgents  had  not 
given  up  last  month,  although  General  Otis'  vie- 
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tories  have  enabled  many  of  these  prisooere  to 
eBcape  and  to  I'e&ch  Manila.  All  the  Spanish 
newspapers  have  been  prating  in  their  wonted 
rhetorical  fashion  about  "reconstruction  and 
reform  "  at  home  ;  and  it  is  now  freely  admitted 
that  the  loss  of  the  colonies  is  to  be  viewed  not 
altogether  as  a  disaster,  but  also  as  a  relief. 
SeKor  Sagaata  lias  managed  to  keep  the  reins 
of  power  in  his  hands,  and  the  Carlist  con- 
spiracy does  not  seem  as  formidable  as  a 
month  ago.  The  Cortes  assembled  on  Mon- 
day, February  20,  with  the  expectation  that 
Sagasta  and  the  cabinet  would  make  a  full 
explanation  of  all  that  hatl  happened  in  re- 
cent months,  including  the  circumstances  of  the 
peace  treaty  of  Paris.  Poor  Senor  Rios,  who 
had  no  wish  whatever  to  head  the  Spanish 
treaty  commissioners,  and  who  rendered  his 
country  the  very  l>est  services  in  his  power  at 
Paris,  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his  position 
as  president  of  the  Senate  on  account  of  the  un- 
popularity which  has  resulted  from  his  signing 
away  the  colonies  which  Spain  had  inevitably  lost. 
There  is  no  possible  reason  why  Rios  should  be 
made  the  scapegoat,  yet  such  is  the  way  of  Spain. 
Each  of  the  naval  captains  whose  ships  were  lost 
at  Manila  and  Santiago  is  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  bis  explanations  before  a  court- martial. 
The  Spanish  press  admits  that  the  Americans  are 
effecting  sanitary  reforms  in  Cuba  in  a  jiffy  that 
Spain  had  neglected  for  centuries. 


Spain  to  McKinlev:  "Oo  on.  don't  be  discouraged. I've 
got  rid  of  my  troubles,  and  yours  won't  last  more  than  a 
hODdnd  yeus  oc  so."— From  Don  QuUolc  (Madrid). 


„  -        ,  The  Queation  of  the  disarmament  con- 

Th9  Caun  of    ,,         ^  i     .  i 

inttrnaticnai  fereiTCe  continues  to  hold  a  prominent 
'^'""'  place  in  Europe.  Lord  Salisbury's 
acceptance  of  the  Czar's  invitation  has  given 
satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  the  peace  movement 
in  England,  as  well  as  to  the  government  of 
Russia.  The  Vatican  has  pronounced  its  bless- 
ing upon  the  cause,  and  is  giving  active  assist- 
ance. Mr..  W.  T.  Stead  has  been  carrying  on 
an  incessantly  active  crusade  all  over  England, 
arousing  public  opinion  in  favor  of  disarmamant 
and  aiding  in  the  organization  of  local  com- 
mittees. The  movement  is  one  which  is  appeal- 
ing strongly  to  the  working  classes,  because  they 
are  the  principal  sufferers  from  the  burdens  of 
militarism.  They  are  beginning  to  see  that  a 
nioderate  proportion  of  the  vast  sums  now  yearly 
expended  upon  war  appropriations  would  suffice 
to  inaugurate  a  sclieme  of  old-age  pensions  that 
would  go  far  toward  abolishing  poverty.  The 
markesd  courtesy  of  Germany,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  England,  on  the  other,  toward  France  on  the 
occasion  of  President  Faure's  death,  is  a  good  sign 
and  must  in  a  measure  make  for  peace.  The  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  all  nations  were 
never  more  satisfactory  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  impression  that  we  are  at  odds  with 
Germany  has  no  foundation.  There  are  no  diffi- 
culties whatever,  apart  from  arguments  about 
tarifis,  sugar  differentials,  meat  inspection,  and 
like  questions  affecting  the  trade  of  two  eager, 
energetic,  commercial  nations.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  mutual  concessions  may  remove  all 
these  points  of  commercial  friction,  but,  mean- 
while, it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  anything  en- 
dangers peace  and  amity  between  these  two  great 
nations.  The  Joint  High  Commission  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  had  not  completed  its  work  when 
these  pages  were  written,  and  it  was  understood 
that  the  Alaska  boundary  question  was  proving  a 
hard  one  to  settle.  But  the  commission  will  at 
least  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  and,  mean- 
while, the  relations  between  the  two  English- 
speaking  powers  were  never  so  good  as  at  present. 
Our  new  ambassador  to  London,  Mr.  Ciioate,  was 
the  recipient  of  very  flattering  attention  as  he 
said  farewell  in  New  York  last  month,  and  he 
was  assured  of  as  hearty  a  welcome  at  London  as 
any  ambassador  has  ever  received  in  any  land. 

The  settlement  of  the  Cretan  (juestion 
WoMrfwi'a  ^y  ^''"'•116  of  'he  joint  action  of  the 
powers,  and  the  appointment  of 
Prince  George  of  Greece  as  governor  bids  fair 
to  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  Meanwhile,  the 
position  of  Macedonia,  where  the  Turks  still 
rule  unrestrained,  as  they  formerly  ruled  in  Bui- 
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I  BO  extremely  bad  tliat  a 
:n3  iinintne*Dt.  It  is  all  the 
more  important,  therefore,  that  the  great  powers 
hold  their  peace  conference,  improve  at  all  points 
their  mutual  relations,  and  jointly  deal  with  the 
Macedonian  difficulty  to  the  end  of  bringing 
about  some  such  happy  transformation  as  has 
been  accomplished  in  Bosnia  and  as  may  be 
hoped  for  in  Crete. 

One  of  the  proposals  of  the  tentative 
■    /Ha/ntiwi.    programme  of  the  peace  conference 

drawn  up  by  the  Russian  government 
takes  the  hne  of  forbidding  the  use  of  new  in- 
ventions and  improved  mechanical  ideas  in  the 
wars  of  the  future.  At  the  very  moment  when 
this  proposal  was  sent  out  the  French  were  plum' 
ing  themselves  upon  their  success  in  perfecting 
a  really  workable  type  of  submarine  torpedo 
boat ;  the  English  were  celebrating  the  launch- 
ing of  the  hngest  and  most  powerful  warships 
ever  built,  and  were  improving  the  mechanism 
of  war  in  all  possible  ways ;  and  the  German 
Emperor  was  winning  the  praise  of  esperts  for  a 
new  style  of  rifle  that  he  liad  invented  and  that 
was  expected  to  yield  particularly  deadly  results. 
"Whatever  the  peace  conference  may  accomplish, 
it  will  certainly  fail  to  get  the  nations  to  use  ob- 
solete weapons  in  future  wars,  or  to  undertake 
to  fight  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 
The  horrors  of  war  are  not  to  be  lessened  by 
persuading  people  to  revert  to  the  days  of  bows 


and  arrows,  and  other  primitive  weapons.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  fearful 
advance  of  invention  in  the  field  of  destructive 
apparatus  for  war  will  make  war  less  and  less 
feasible  for  civilized  peoples,  and  will  hasten  the 
advent  of  perpetual  peace. 


it  from  Weet  VlrjliHa.) 


In  England,  where  Parliament  is  in 
EBfiana'    session  once  more,  the  Conservatives 

hold  their  prominence  and  prestige 
by  virtue  of  a  series  of  really  remarkable  suc- 
cesses. Lord  Kitchener's  wonderful  triumph  ; 
the  backdown  of  the  French  over  the  Fashoda 
matter ;  the  new  agreement  with  Germany,  by 
virtue  of  which  England  has  leased  Delagoa  Bay, 
outwitted  President  Kruger,  of  the  Transvaal, 
aud  virtually  settled  the  South  African  difficulty  ; 
above  all,  the  popularity  of  the  new  policy  of 
Anglo-American  friendship  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  successful  launching  of  the  Irish  local 
government  measure— have  given  the  Conserva- 
tives a  strong  claim  upon  the  support  of  the 
country.  Foreign  questions  have  been  upper- 
most ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  Liberals,  with  Lord 
Rosebery  at  their  head,  have  supported  the  Sal- 
isbury administration  in  external  matters.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  has  virtually  retired  from  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  guidance  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  has  not  succeeded  very  well  in  making 
his  crusade  against  tlie  ritualists  of  the  estab- 
lished church  a  dominating  party  issue.  Mr. 
John  Morley,  who  is  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
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with  Lord  Roaeberry  and  the  iniperiallat  wing  of 
the  Liberals,  has  begun  to  write  the  life  of  Glad- 
stone and  will  leave  the  Liberal  party  to  its  fate. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  new  Liberal 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  made  a 
good  beginning.  Wo  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  Irish  questions,  and  otlier  matters  of  Brit- 
ish domestic  policy,  next  month. 

Stnatoriai  "^^^  niontli  ot  f'cbruary  provided  its 
eitetioni  full  share  of  the  melancholy  object 
'■  lessons  that  are  creating  a  great  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  people.  As  we  go  to 
press,  the  scandalous  deadlock  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  remains  unbroken,  although  Senator  Quay's 
reelection  now  seems  extremely  improbable. 
The  untiring  Addicks,  moreover,  whose  am- 
bition to  reach  the  United  States  Senate  has 
occupied  the  almost  exclu 
ware  legislatures  for  yeai 

minions  in  shaken  phalanx,  with  the  consequence 
that  a  Republican  legislature  must  select  Addicks 
or  a  Democrat.  It  happens  that  the  Democrat  in 
question  is  none  other  than  the  present  incumbent 
Senator  Gray.  It  is  hard  to  tliink  of  so  valuable 
a  statesman  as  Senator  Gray  retiring  to  private 
life  in  deference  to  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Addicks. 


The  best  possible  service  that  the  anti-Addicks 
Republicans  of  Delaware  could  render  to  the  Re- 
publican party  would  be  to  join  the  Democrats 
in  voting  for  Mr.  Gray.  In  California  the  scan- 
dals that  have  enveloped  the  still  unsettled  sen- 
atorial struggle  have  compelled  the  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  to  resign  his  position.  U.  S. 
Grant,  Jr. ,  at  last  accounts,  continued  to  hold  the 
top  place  in  the  list  of  candidates.  In  Montana, 
after  a  hard  fight  and  sensational  charges  of 
bribery,  the  mining  millionaire,  Mr.  William  A. 
Clark,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Mantle.  Eleven 
Republicans  aided  his  election.  The  new  sena- 
tor is  for  sound  money,  and  is  announced  as 
favoring  the  expansion  policy.  The  Hon.  Nathan 
B.  Scott,  Repubhcan,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
West  Virginia  legislature  to  succeed  Senator 
Faulkner,  a  Democrat,  The  Hon.  Roger  Q. 
Mills,  of  Texas,  will  no  longer  appear  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  his  place  will  ho  found  the  popular 
ex-Governor  Charles  A.  Culberson.  The  Wis- 
consin Republicans,  after  a  protracted  contest, 
agreed  upon  Joseph  V.  Quarles,  who  accordingly 
succeeds  Senator  Mitchell,  Democrat.  The  State 
of  Washington  has  elected  Mr.  Addison  G.  Fos- 
ter, Republican,  to  the  seat  from  which  Senator 
John  L.  Wilson  retires,  Hon.  P.  J.  M'Cumber 
has  been  chosen  from  North  Dakota.  In  several 
other  States  there  have  occurred  reelections  of  ■ 
existing  Senators,  ; 


p  attention  of  Dela- 
.  past,  still  holds  his 


The  Confm- 


The  country  has  come  to  feel  a  great 
pride  in  the  Congressional  Library  at 
""'"  Washington,  wliich  seems  to  be  in 
process  of  transformation  into  a  national  library 
corresponding  with  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Biblioi/ieque  National  of  France.  So  long  as  the 
library  was  housed  in  its  cramped  quarters  in 
the  Capitol  building  it  did  not  receive  much  con- 
sideration. But  since  the  removal  into  its  mag- 
nificent new  home — the  finest  library  building 
by  far  in  the  whole  world — its  possibilities  have 
become  a  matter  of  common  note.  For  that 
reason  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  its 
chief  executive  officer,  to  succeed  the  late  John 
Russell  Young,  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  the  intellectnal  and  educational  world. 
It  was  regarded  as  desirable  that  this  office  should 
be  kept  as  free  from  politics  as  a  university  presi- 
dency. Tliat  President  McKinley  was  fully  appre- 
ciative of  the  situation  became  evident  when  it 
was  known  that  he  had  offered  the  position  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Putnam,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Mr.  Putnam  is  the  chief  executive  ot  a  system 
that  makes  more  than  700,000  volumes  serve  as 
a  highly  important  part  of  the  work  of  educa. 
.tion  ami  culture  that  is  going  on  in  the  most  en- 
■  of  American  cities;  and   there  is  no 
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(The  new  Ubrariun  ol  CoiiBreas,) 

man  in  the  country,  perhaps,  of  wliom  it  could 
be  said  with  equal  certainty  that  he  could  make 
the  Congressional  Library  a  magnificent  suc- 
cess. Dut  Mr.  Putnam  decided  to  remain  in 
Boston;  and  Mr.  McKinloy's  next  choice  fell 
upon  the  Hon.  Samuel  J,  Barrows,  also  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  BaiTows  cuni|iletes  his.  first 
term  as  a  member  of  Congress  on  the  4th  of 
the  present  month.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1845  and  has  had  a  career  re. 
markable  for  its  varied  ex  per  icj  ices.  The  sum- 
ming up  of  this  career  as  given  in  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  is  worth  reprinting  here;  and 
we  give  it  in  fulJ,  as  showing  what  a  city  boy 
can  ilo  who  has  liis  own  way  to  make  and 
who  is  determined  to  overcome  obstacles.  We 
have  entered  upon  the  period  of  great  town  poj)- 
iilatioiis,  and  it  would  Ix!  disheartening  indeed  to 
imagnie  tliat  no  young  man  dependent  ujKin  bis 
own  energies  could  make  his  way  to  high  posi- 
tion unless  he  had  obtained  a  start  on  a  farm  ! 
Mr.  Harrows  began  as  a  New  Vork  City  office- 
boy,  and  the  record  runs  as  follows  : 

ijaniuel  June  Barrows,  of  Bostiin,  was  born  in  Xew 
YorkCit)- May -Jft,  1845  ;Rfterft  primary -Hchool  education 
he  enurvil,  at  nine  years,  tlie  employ  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
New  York,  ns  errand  boy  and  telegrHph  operator ;  with 
the  exception  of  one  year  spent  at  tJie  public  schools,  he 
remained  nine  years  with  this  llrni ;  studied  at  night 
school :  learned  shorthand  ;  enlisted  in  the  navy  at 
nmeteen,  but  was  not  mustered  in  on  account  of  ill- 
health  ;  practiced  as  a  stenographer :  was  reporter  for 
the  New  York  ^■||J^  and  New  York  Wnrid:  in  1807  be- 
came phonographic  secrelnry  to  William  If.  Seward, 


(Librarian  of  the  Boston  Pnblle  Library.) 

then  Secretary  of  State  :  remained  in  the  Department 
of  State  until  1871,  and  served  part  of  the  time  In  the 
Consular  Bureau  and  Bureau  of  Rolla;  accompanied 
Chaplain  Newman,  of  the  Senate,  to  Utah  in  1870,  and 
re|Kin«d  tiie  debate  with  the  Mormons;  entered  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  in  the  fall  of  1871  and  waa 
graduated  with  the  denree  of  B.  A.;  while  at  Harvard 
WHS  Boston  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune; 
accompanied  as  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  the 
Yellowstone  expedition  In  18T8,  under  the  conmiand  of 
General  Stanley,  and  the  Black  Hills  expedition  in  1B74, 
commanded  by  (ieueral  Custer  ;  took  part  in  18T3  in  the 
battles  of  Tongue  River  and  the  Big  Horn ;  spent  a 
year  at  I^ipsic  University  and  studied  political  econ- 
omy under  Roscher  :  was  settled  as  pastor  o(  the  First 
Parish,  Dorchester  (Boston),  Mass.,  in  IH7G ;  resigned  in 
1881  to  become  editor  of  the  Chrlntinn  RcglgtcT,  which 
position  he  held  fur  sixteen  years  ;  K|ient  the  year  1892- 
93  in  Europe  studyinj;  archnniloify  in  Greece  and  visit- 
ing European  prisons ;  was  secretary  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  International  Prison  Congress 
at  Paris  in  1895,  and  prepared  the  report  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  Cimgress ;  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  in  1896  to  represent  the  United 
States  on  the  Imernational  Prison  Commission;  has 
been  for  fourteen  years  chaplain  of  the  Fifth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Militia;  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-flfth 
Congress  iis  a  Republican,  receiving  17,747  votes,  against 
14,259  votes  tor  Boanlman  Hall.  Democrat,  2,613  votes 
(or  \V.  L.  Chase,  Independent  Republican,  and  5  voles 
scatU'rlng. 

Mr.  Barrows'  ap]>ointment  was  satisfactory  to 
the  librarians  and  educational  people  of  the 
country,  who  believe  that  a.  man  of  his  type  and 
qualities  will  know  how  to  lake  good  counsel  and 
make  use  of  the  best  results  of  technical  library 
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( From  Janvary  So  to  Febnmri/  It 


(Whose  last  Active  dntf  was       {WhosuocBBd*   Admiral 
thecommandof  the  Brook-  Bnnce    [retired)    In   rom- 

lyn  Navy  Yard.)  munil  nf  the  Brooklyn 

Navy  Yard.  1 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN-PROCEEDINGS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPA- 
TION OF  CUBA,  PORTO  RICO,  AND  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES. 

jBoaary  23.— Gen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  of  Ohio, 
Ueut.-Col.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  of  MaHsachusetts,  and 
Charles  \V.  Watkina,  of  Michigan,  are  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  serve  oa  a  colonial  commisaioD. 

Janoarj'  2fl.—  An  agreement  1»  reached  between  Gen- 
eral Brooke  and  General  Wood  to  the  effect  that  the 
Santiago  customs  recelfits  are  not  to  be  used  in  other 
province*,  but  are  to  be  mortgaged  to  defray  the  cost  of 

works  now  in  pr<^ress  In  Sautiago The  Twentieth 

Tniteil  States  Infantry  leaves  San  Francisco  tor  Ma- 
nila. 

January  30.— A  sti-nnier  arrives  at  Barcelona  with 
1,260  ^punish  soldiers  from  Cuba,  350  of  whom  are  seri- 
on»tly  ill,  S6  haviiig  died  on  the  voyage. 

February  2.— General  Gomez  gives  assurance  that  he 
will  coUperat*  with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
to  serurv  the  disbanding  of  the  Cuban  insurgent  army 
on  payment  by  the  United  States  of  «3,000,000.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  transport  Bnff<iln  arrives  at  Manila  with 
reinforcements. 

February  4.— The  Filipinos  make  a  night  attack  on 
the  American  lines  near  Manila  and  are  driven  back 
with  great  loss;  the  Americans  lose  49  kilted  and  148 
wounded. 

February  5.— At  (laybreak  Admiral  Hewey  shells  the 
positions  of  the  Filipinos  about  Manila  ;  their  casual- 
ties are  vefy  heavy,  prnlnbly  2,000  being  killed,  as  n:any 
more  wounded,  and  4.000  being  made  prisoners :  the 
United  Slates  troops  participating  in  the  two  days' 
fighting  are  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  (regulars),  the 
Third  and  Sixth  Artillery,  the  Ut«h  Light  Artillery 
(volunteers),  the  First  Washington,  FIrht  Nebraska, 
First  Idaho,  First  South  Dakota.  First  Colorado,  First 
California,  First  Tennessee,  First  Wyoming,  First 
Montana,  and  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry. 


February  0. — General  Henry,  military  gorerDor  ot 
Porto  Kico,  dissolves  the  insular  cabinet.... The  last  ot 
the  Spanish  soldiers  in  Cuba,  with  ex -Captain-General 
CastellanoB,  leave  the  island,  and  evacuation  by  Spain 
Is  complete. 

February  7. — The  Philippine  rebels  in  the  vicinity  of 
Manila  are  reported  in  full  retreat ;  the  American  lines 
are  extended  nine  miles  beyond  tlie  city. 

February  S.— Agninaldo,  the  Philippine  re1>el  chief, 
asks  tor  a  truce  and  a  conference  with  the  Auiericau 
ciimiiianders. 

February  9.— Henry  Curtis,  of  Iowa,  is  appointeil  in 
place  of  Lieut. -Col.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  as  one  ot  the  three 

colonial  commiHsionera  of  the  War  Department la 

Porto  Kico  General  Henry  appoints  Fr&ucisco  Acuua 
to  he  secretary  ot  state.  Dr.  Coll  secretary  oi  finance, 
and  Federlco  Degetau  secretary  of  the  interior. 

February  10.— The  American  forces  bombard  and 
capture  the  town  ot  Caluocan,  near  Manila,  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Philippine  insurgents. ,.  .The  treaty  ot 
peace  with  Spain,  having  been  ratified  by  the  United 
,Stat«s  Senate,  is  signed  by  President  McKinley. 

February  II. — The  city  of  Iloilo,  P.  I.,  is  bombarded 
and  taken  by  the  American  forces  under  General  Miller 
after  a  brief  resistance  by  the  B'ilipinos  ;  fires  started  by 

the  latter  are  put  out  by  the  American  troops The 

American  troops  agaiu  attack  the  Filipino  insurgents 
north  of  Manila  and  drive  tbem  into  the  interior ;  the 
a  is  4  killed  and  Sti  wounded:  the  MonaA- 
Cliarlegton  shell  the  insurgent  camp  trom 


iiocfc  and  th 
the  bay. 

February 
Miller  capti 

February 


—The  American  forces  under  General 
the  town  of  Jaro,  near  Iloilo. 
-The  California,  Washington,  and  Idaho 
volunteers  and  the  Sixth  Artillery  engage  the  Filipinos 
on  the  outskirts  of  Manila  and  force  them  back  into 
the  jungle. 


IE  retired  from  com- 
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Febraarj- 16.— At  a  banqnet  of  the  Home  Market  Club 
In  Boston  PreBtdent  McKlnley  rteflnes  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  In  dealintir  with  the  Philippines. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

January  30.— The  House  pasnes  the  po^t-oftlce  appro- 
priation bill ;  Speaker  Reed  appolntx  Representatlva 
Sereno  E.  Payne  (Rep.,  K.  Y.)  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

January  31.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  48  to  6,  passes 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill,  so  amende<l  a«  to  prc)vlde  that 
no  payments  Ehatl  be  made  to  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company  unless  the  President  shall  decide  to  construct 
the  canal  under  the  company's  concessions,  and  author- 
izing the  President  to  negotiate  (or  canal  concessiona 
elsewhere  if  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  should  refuse 
such  concessions  as  would  secure  to  the  United  States 
complete  control  of  the  caaal.  • 

January  S3. — The  Senate,  In  executive  session,  dis- 
cusses the  promotions  of  Admirals  Sampson  and  Schley 
The  House,  by  a  vote  of  113  to  78,  passes  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  Unltwl  States  navigation  laws  to  Hawaii. 

January  34.— The  Senate  considers  the  peace  treaty.... 
The  House  licgins  consideration  of  the  Hull  hill  tor  the 
increase  of  tlie  army. 

January  35.— The  Senate  pas-ws  the  bill  providing  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice at  a  oost  of  (1,000,000. 

January  26. — The  Senate  considers  the  pension  ap- 
propriation bill The  House  continues  debat«otl  the 

army  reorganization  bill. 

January  ST.— The  Senate  passes  the  pension  appropri 


atloD  bill ;  Mr.  Piatt  <Kep.,  N.  Y.|  spea^  in  oppofdUoD 

to  the  Vest   Buti-expanBton   resolution The  House 

continues  debate  un  the  army  reorgaulzatiou  bill. 

January  08,- The  Senate  passes  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  appropriation  bill. 

January  BO.— In  executive  session  of  the  Senate  coi^ 
respoudence  concerning  the  peace  treaty  is  read. 

January  31.— The  House  of  RepreBentatlves,  by  a  vote 
of  166  to  136,  passes  the  army  reorganisation  bill. 

■February  1.— The  House  begins  consideration  of  the 
river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill. 

February  a.— By  a  vote  of  160  to  T  the  House  passes 
the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill. 

February  4. — The  House  passes  the  Military  Academy 
appropriation  bill. 

February  6.— The  Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain  by  a  vote  of  57  to  27  ;  Messrs.  Allen,  Butler, 
and  Harris,  Populists  ;  Cannon  and  Teller,  Silver  I<«- 
publlcans ;  Jones,  of  Nevada,  and  Stewart,  Silver ; 
Kyle,  Independent,  and  ten  Democrats — Messrs.  Clay, 
Faulkner,  (iray,  Kenney,  Lindsay,  McEuery,  Mcl>aurtu, 
Morgan,  Pettus,  and  Sullivan— vote  with  the  Republi- 
cans tor  the  treaty,  while  two  Republicans,  Messrs. 
Hale  and  Hoar  ;  two  Populists,  Messrs.  Heitfeld  and 
Turner,  and  one  Silver  Republican,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  vot« 

witli  the  Democrats  against  it The  House  passes  the 

census  bill. 

-  February8.—Tbe  Senate  passes  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill. 

February  11.— The  SeDat«  passes  the  legisl^lve, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

February  13.— The  Senate  passes  a  bill  to  revive  the 
grade  of  admiral  in   the    navy  and  the   agricultural 

appropriation  bill The  House  considers  the  sundry 

civil  appropriation  bill. 

February  14.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  36  to  32,  passes 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  McEnery  <Deni.,  La.)  declaring 


(Senator-elect  from  North  DakotaJ 
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Agnlnst  the  polic;  of  a  permanent  annexation  of  the 

Phllipplnea In  the  House  Mr.  Hepburn  (Rep.  Iowr.) 

offers  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
soiidry  civil  appropriation  bill. 

February  15.— By  a  vote  of  137  to  lOB  the  House  In 
committee  of  the  whole  Blwtains  the  ruling  of  the  chair 
that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  is  out  of  order- 
February  16.— The  Senate  passes  the  Military  Acad- 
emy appropriation  bill The  House  strikes  out,  on  a 

point  of  order,  the  Item  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  ap- 
propriating t30,000,000  for  the  payment  to  Spain  under 
the  t«rms  of  the  peace  treaty. 

February  IT.— The  Senate  passes  the  naval  personnel 
bill — The  House  passes  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
bill,  havint;  sustained  Speaker  Keed's  ruling  against 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  amendment. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVBRNMENT— AMERICAN. 

January  34.— The  Texas  Legislnture  elects  ex-Gov. 
Charles  A.Culberson  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator; 
the  Nevf  Jersey  Leginlature  elects  John  Kean  (Rep.) 
United  States  Senator  ;  Senator  Clark  (Rep.,  Wyo.)  and 
Stewart  (Silver,  Nev.)  are  reKlected  by  the  Legislatures 
of  their  respective  States. 

January  25.— The  West  Virginia  Legislature  elects 
Nathan  B.  Scott  (Bep.)  United  States  Senator.. ..The 
court-martial  trial  of  (temmissary-General  Eagan  on 
charges  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man In  making  certain  statements  concerning  General 
Miles  is  begun  in  Washington. 

January  2S. — The  Montana  Legislature  elects  William 
A.  Clark  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator,  11  Republican 
members  voting  for  him President  McKiniey  ap- 
points Representative  Sereno  E.  Payne  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  on 
the  Canadian-American  commission  to  flU  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Bepresentative  Dingley. 

January  SO. — Speaker  Wright,  of  the  California  As- 
sembly, resigns  the  speakership  after  a  motion  to  expel 
him,  on  account  of  bribery  charges,  is  defeated  by  a 
votfl  ot  60  to  10. 

January  81. — The  Wisconsin  Legislature  elects  Joseph 
V.  Quarles  (Rep.)  United  States  Senator In  the  cau- 
cus of  Republican  members  of  the  Washington  Legis- 
lature Addison  G.  Foster  is  nominated  for  United  States 
Senator. 

February  1.— The  War  Department  orders  the  muster- 
out  of  nearly  16,000  volunteer  soldiers. 

February  2. — A  Republican  caucus  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  votes  to  refer  the  subject  of 
bankina  ani  currency  reform  to  a  committee  to  report 
at  the  first  session  of  the  next  Congress. 

February  6. — As  the  result  of  an  official  Investigation 
It  is  found  that  more  than  10,000  cans  of  meat  sent  to 
Cuba  by  the  Government  are  unfit  for  food. 

February  7.— President  McKiniey  sentences  Commis- 
sary-General Eagan  to  suspension  from  duty  tor  six 

February  8.— The  commission  appointed  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Spain  makes  its  report  to 
President  McKiniey. 

February  9. — An  army  court  of  inquiry,  consisting  of 
Generals  Wade  and  Davis,  Colonel  Gillespie,  and  Lieut.- 
Col.  George  B.  Davis,  is  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charges  of  General  Miles  In  relation  to  the  beef  snpply. 


February  11. — President  McEluley  nominates  Horaco 

A.  Taylor,  of  Wisconsin,  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

February  15. — The  Democratic  State  Committee  of 
Minnesota  passes  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  Chicago 
platform  of  ISSO President  McKiniey  nominates  Rep- 
resentative Samuel  J.  Barrows,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
Librarian  o(  Congress  and  George  W.  Wilson,  of  Ohio, 
for  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  succeed  SenB- 
tor-elect  Nathan  B,  Scott,  of  West  Virginia. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

January  20.— M.  MSline  replies  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  to  accmwtlons  in  connection  with  the 
Dreyfus  case In  the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Mag- 
nates a  motion  calling  for  the  intervention  of  the  crown 
in  the  pre.ient  crisis  is  rejected  by  90  votes  to  HO. 

January  21. — Lord  Kitchener  is  appointed  governor 
of  the  Soudan. 

January  22, — In  Belgium  a  cabinet  crisis  exists  on 
account  of  differences  between  Kinjt  Leopold  and  some 
of  his  mluistem  over  the  electoral  sybtem. 

January  23. — King  Oscar,  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
owing  to  ill  health,  Intrusts  the  government  to  Grown 
Prince  Gustave. 


(Setiat 


n  WaahtnBton,) 


January  25.- The  Italian  Chamber  reassembles  and 
discusses  the  Franco- Italian  convention. 

January  27. — By  an  imperial  decree  published  in  Fin- 
land, the  knowledge  of  Kus.vian  is  made  obligatory  on 
all  the  high  officials  of  Finland. 
January  28. — The  Bulgarian  Cabinet  resigns  on  the- 

question  of  Macedonian  autonomy The  Australian 

premiers  and  the  premier  of  Tasmania  meet  In  confer- 
ence at  Melbourne  to  consider  the  question  of  federation- 
January  30.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  refers 
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to  a  committee  the  bill  rcqairin^ 
retrialn  to  ko  before  tbe  entitv 
Court  of  CasMAtinD- 

Jannarf  31.— M.  fitekoll  fomu 

a  new  Bul^carlan  minUtrf A 

deliat«  take n  place  in  the  fierman 
RelchKtaK  <">  the  bill  to  appro- 
priate t<.5rH).WJU  marks  to  the 
maintenance  of  Kiao-Cbau  :  the 

second  reodintj  pawieH la  the 

French  Senate  the  commercial 
convention  with  llaly  iinnaes  by 
248  voteH  to  40. 

February  1.— Lord  Hallam 
Tennywin  in  appointed  governor 
ot  south  Australia. 

February  2.— The  Austmltan 
colonial  premiers,  in  conference 
utMeibourne,  reach  a  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  federation  bill. 

February  4. — The  Spanish  cab- 
inet volen  to  BlK>lish  the  offloe 
of  minister  of  colonies. 

February  5.— Street  riots  aris-  '" 

inff  from  the  Dreyfus  agitation        (■;;r  Henry  Hawklaa  b 
take  place  In  Mnrseilles  and  Al- 
giers. 

February  6.— Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is 
chosen  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England.  U>  suc- 
ceed Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt. 

February  T.— The  British  Parlianient  meets John 

Dillon  resigns  the  leadershipof  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party. 

February  8.— Tlie  trial-revision  bill  is  submitted  to 
the  French  Chamber  ot  Deputies. 

February  ».— The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
Tote  of  231  to  SO,  rejects  an  amendment  to  the  cus- 
tomary addreis  (o  the  throne  relating  to  "lawlessness 
In  the  Church." 

February  10.— By  a  vote  of  332  to  218  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  the  trial- rev  is  ion  bill. 

February  13.— The  Brilish  House  of  Commons  rejects 
by  decisive  majorities  reKoIutions  aiming  at  a  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  House  of  LordH. 

February  16. — Xlcaragua  isdeclared  iu  a  stnteof  siege 
by  President  Zelaya. 

Feljruary  IM.— M.  £mile  Ijoubet  is  elected  President 
ot  the  French  republic  hy  -f^t  votes  in  the  Xutiunal 
Assembly,  against  270  votes  cast  for  M.  Saline. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

January' 21. —In  the  Prussian  Diet  an  official  state- 
ment is  made  c[>nceming  the  Danish  expulsions  from 

Xorth   Schleswig Secretary  Hay  holds  conferences 

with  the  llritishaiid  German  ambassadors  to  the  United 
States  regarding  the  Samosn  diOlculties, 

January  32.— A  British  warship  is  ordered  from  N'ew 
Zeiiland  to  Ssnioa, 

January  2.1.— The  court  established  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  iKmndary  dispute  between  Great  Briluin 
and  Venezuela  holds  its  llrst  formal  WH^'ion  in  Paris. 

January  20.— The  Maceilonian  Christians  publish  a 
memorial  to  the  Kunipean  jiowers  against  murder  and 
rolilwry  by  the  Turks. 

uary  81.— Germany  gives  assurance  to  the  United 


■'itm*^  from  the  English  Hi«h  Court  of  Juattoe. 


Slates  that  the  conduct  of  her  agents  ii 
Investigated. 

February  3.— Fr«tice  protents  to  the  Port«  against 
Germany's  acquisition  of  a  s""«inn  "n  'ho  s^b  nf  Vnr. 


■awUl  be 

. B  against 

n  the  Sea  ot  Mar- 


February  11.— The  British 
from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  ti 
of  the  Xicaraguan  levoluIioD. 

February  13.— It  is  announced  that  Grwit  Britain  ad- 
mits the  claim  of  France  to  an  outlet  on  the  Kile. 

February  15.— The  British  Gnjvemment  appoints  a 
tribunal    to  arbitrate  the   Argentine-Chile   boundary 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

January  22.— The  Bev.  Dr.  Xewell  Dwigbt  Hillis 
accepts  the  call  to  Plymouth  Church.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

January  23. — The  Xew  York  Stock  Exchange  does 
the  largest  day's  business  in  its  history,  1,927,644  sharea 
of  stock  changing  hands. 

January  25. — The  dock  laborers'  strike  spreads  from 
Colon  to  Panama. 

January  2fl.— The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  of 
$.71,000,000. 

January  SH. — A  memorial  tablet  to  Jus£  Marti,  the 
Cuban  revolutionist,  is  unveiled  at  the  house  In  Havana 

in  which  he  was  bom An  explosion  of  gas  in  a  mine 

near  Cartagena,  Spain,  causes  the  death  of  14  miners. 

January  31. — Ten  thousand  British  Protestants  Join 
in  a  great  I^ndon  demonstration  to  denounce  ritualism 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

February  1. — A  "trust"  consolidating  moat  of  the 
Kentucky  dislilleries  is  formed. 

February  2— The  Czar  ot  Russia  gives  about  tBOO,- 
000  for  the  relief  of  peasantry  suffering  from  famine, 
the  toial  glft-s  for  this  purpose  from  bis  private  pUTM 
J  1750,000. 
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February  7.— The  United  Stales  battleship  Iowa  ar- 
rlveg  at  San  Francisco. 

February  9.— The  United  States  gunboat  NathviUe 
brings  the  body  of  Gen.   Calixto  Ganiia,  the  Cuban 

revolutloniBt,  to  Havana Intense  cold  everywhere  in 

the  United  States  east  ot  the  Rocky  Mouatains. 

February  10.— The  executive  mansion  at  Frsnkfort, 
Ky.,  Is  huroed. 

February  12. — The  comer-stone  ot  the  reservoir  dam 
at  the  top  al  the  flrst  Nile  cataract  at  Assouan  Is  laid 
....Seventeen  women  patients  in  the  South  Dakota 
State  Insane  Asylum  at  Yankton  are  burned  to  death 
in  a  flre  which  destroys  one  of  the  cottages  of  the  in- 
stitution  A  snow  avalanche  at  Sliver  Plume,  Colo., 

kills  la  Italian  laborers. 

February  18.— A  severe  snow-storm  blockaded  trafflc 
in  all  the  great  Eastern  cities  of  the  United  States ; 
train  service  is  abandoned  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Woshtogton ;  the  storm  Is  general 
throughout  the  country,  the  temperature  being  unusu- 
ally low Earthquake  shocks  are  felt  at  points  in 

Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Ohio. 

February  15.— The  graves  of  those  killed  in  the  explo- 
sion ot  the  battleship  .V'llnir  at  Havana  are  decorated 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  event The  great  ma- 
chine-shop in  the 
Brooklyn     Navy 
Yard  is  destroyed 
by    fire,    causing 
the  loss  of  many 
valuable  engine 
plans    and    pat* 

January  21.- 
Rev.  Arthur  D.  i 
Bradford,  one  of 
the  early  aboli- 
tionists, 80.... 
Prof.  David  Hen- 
ry Sanders,  a  well- 
known  Baltimore 
tuusiclaa. 

G«n,   Michel   An- 

nen-Koff,  the  dis-      tbi  latb  rev.  c.  b.  robinson,  n.n. 
tinguished   Rus-         (A  leading  Presbyterian  hymnol- 
sian  engineer,  Al.  ogiet  > 

Cardinal  A.  F. 

dos  Santos  Saloa,  bishop  of  Oporto,  fin Earl  Poulett, 

73.. ..Gen.  Frederick  W.  Partridge,  of  Illinois,  a  vet- 
eran of  the   Mexican  and  Civil  Wars.  75 Judge  E. 

W.  Woodbury,  framer  of  the  first  prohibitory  law  In 
Maine,  SI. 

January  US.- Ex-Gov.  Romualdc)  Pacheco,  of  Cali- 
fornia. ...John  Goundry  Holborn,  M.P.,  56. 

January  25.— Judge  Henry  Wnrren  Williams,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  69 M.  Adolphe  Phi- 
lippe d'Ennery,  a  leading  Freucli  playwright,  88. 

January  SB.— Kx- Attorney-General  Augustus  Hill 
Garland,  66.  ...Sir  John  Nugent,  M. 

January  3T.—Dr.   Roliert  BrlnckerholT  Fairbaira,  a 


well-known  theological  writer  ot  the  Protestant  Epla- 
copal  Church,  81...  .Chtel  Simon  Pokagon,  of  the  Pot- 
tawatomie Indians.  74 Evan  Jones,  one  ot  the  leaders 

of  the  Populist  party. 

January  28. — Gen.  George  Sears  Greene,  believed  to 

have  been  the  oldest  surviving  graduate  of  West  Point 

and   the  oldest  commissioned   officer   in   the   United 

States,  98. . .  Ex-Unlted  States  Senator  James  H.  Slat«r, 

of  Oregon,  T3. 

January  39.— Dr.  R.  Fruin,  the  Dutch  historian,  75. 

January  80.- Rev.  Myron  Wioslow  Heed,  ot  Denver, 

Colo..  B2. 

January  81. — Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Albert 
Berry,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, Eng.,  47. 
....Princess  Ferdi- 
nand   of    Bulgaria, 

Clare  Ford,  former- 
ly British  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome,  69 — 
Harry  Bates,  Eng- 
lish sculptor,  48. 

February  1.— Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Sey- 
mour Robinson,  ed- 
itor and  compiler  of 
hymn-books,  70. 
Coun=,of  r*f  c*.'r*».a«.  February    8.— Rt. 

THE  LATH  BISHOP  WILLIAMS.  ReV.        Wi  111am 

(Presiding BIsliopot the Prolestant       O'Hara,   Roman 

Episcopal  Church  in  America.)  Catholic    bishop    of 

Seranton,  Pa.,  83 

Edmund  Aylburton  Willis,  landscape  painter,  90. 

February  4. — Frau  Anialie  Schneeweis  Joachim,  the 
eminent  alto,  BO. 

February  5. — Col.  James  A.  Sexton,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  55. 

February  6, — Gen.   Count   Georg   Leo  von   Cnprivi. 

former  chancellor  of  the  German  empire.  (B Irving 

Browne,  a  well-known  American  legal  writer,  61. 

February  7. — Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams,  bishop  of  Con- 
necticut and  presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  81..,,Capt.  Thomas  H. 
Crawford,  of  Kentucky,   a  Mexican  War  veteran,  78. 

February  10.— Madame  Candelario,  last  survivor  of 
the  ma.<Macre  of  the  Alamo  in  1836,  114.. ..Dr.  .Fames 
Etheriilge,  one  of  the  oldest  prnctlcing  physicians  In 
Chicago,  55. 

February  18.- Hugh  Kyan,  the  well-known  Canadian 
railroad  contractor,  67. 

February  15.— Henry  Jones  ("Cavendish"),  the  lead- 
ing whist  authority  of  his  time,  67 John  A.  MtMurt- 

rle,  the  millionaire  railroad   contractor  ot  Colorado, 

50 Patricio  Milmo.  one  ot  the  richest  foreigners  in 

Mexico,  75. . ,  .Sir  Joseph  William  Chitty,  ot  the  British 
Court  of  Appeal,  70. 

February  16.— M,  F^lix  Faure,  President  of  France,  .58. 

February  17.— Irfwis  Miller,  president  of  the  Chau- 
tauquan  Assembly.  70. 


~-   V 


From  the  World  (New  York). 


CIATITB  PUBLIC— From  the  JbumoK New  York). 

THERE  is  no  diaguisiog  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
contest  Koing  oa  between  public  opinion  represen  t- 
«d  b7  General  Miles,  and  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. It  doesnotroUowthatthepubliciHcorrect.how- 
ever,  Id  gaddling  all  the  blame  for  war-department 
scandala  upon  Secretary  Alger.  Kven  if  he  were  gone, 
there  would  remain  a  vicious  ayatem  under  which  far 

less  conKplcuous  department  personagea  than  the  Secre-  —  

tary  would  continue  to  play  their  perxooal  and  political  *■■  uowt  avd  anAimw  or  UOa 

gamea,  to  the  harm  of  the  army  anil  the  country.  J^"  ">«  HeroW  (New  Yorltt. 


R  COirDnfHATIOH  OF  KAOAN.    AND  TIIB  BKNTENOEOr  1 
lOH  WITB  TOLL  PAT.— From  the  Wnrld  (Sew  York). 


=-t.%m  -.La's  • 


-Fnm  Don  QulmU  (Hadiid). 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS. 


Thb  Czar  (to  blB  pet  child):  "1  tbiak 
yonbEul  better  ko  back  to  bed.  You're  up 
too  iMioa,  I  liiii  Sitraid."— From  MocmsMnt. 

Thia  pa^  and  the  one  followlag 
■how  the  maaner  in  which  the  for- 
eign   cartoonists   are    dealing   with 

the    Czar's    peacwonference    propo-  an  aubtrauan  view  op  the  bbbcbipt.-Ftoiu  theSydDej-BuIteMn. 

mis.  We  might  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  such  cartoons  many  fold.  The  Sydney  Bulletin 
Bnggests  that  the  Russian  bear  should  set  the  example 
by  pulling  his  own  teeth  first ;  and  the  whole  topic 
■eems  to  be  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  skepticism 
and  rather  ghastly  humor.  None  the  less,  the  Czar  Ih 
undoubtedly  sincere,  and  the  very  pessimism  of  these 
chrtoons  is  indicative  of  the  dire  need  of  some  move- 
ment for  the  emancipation  of  Europe  from  a  military 
B78t«m  that  has  produced  in  the  ordinary  mind  a  feel- 
ing that  international  peace  and  good-will  are  Quixotic 
Ideas. 


mntDKin.T  a  bomb  w\\ax  imto  the  dibb  a 

"DISARKina"— AND  THEY  CALL  IT  I 

FromJVeftelgpoKer  (Zurich). 


> 


•  / 


3t,": 


"Amen  1    AnivaV—Troia  Am.<erJan>nitr. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS. 


John  Bui.l:  "How  timid  IhlstlKerlal    UeruDBlromaratUer'— From  (JlfcCBerlia). 


pftign  in   England,  in  which  the   Liberals  joined  the 
SaliKljnrj'  Conservatives  with  eqiinl  fervor. 
The  strain  ot  that  Egj-ptinn  Httair.  iilonK  wilh  the 


0 


^r^  tf«tli  rm  IwTV  1 " 


Fmm  ths  P<(if  J'-urruJl  (Paris). 


PRESIDENT  FAURE:  A  SKETCH. 


■  UlTX  II.  riuX  TAVRB,  PMSTDBtrr  OF  THB  rBBHCB  RBPUBUC. 


THE  president  of  the  French  republic,  M. 
F^lix  Paure,  died  suddenly  as  the  result 
of  an  apoplectic  stroke  on  February  16.  He 
had  been  elected  to  the  presidency  on  January 
17,  1895,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  and  retirement  of  M.  Casimir-Perier. 
Casimir  had  thrown  up  his  high  office  without 
previous  warning  on  the  I5th.  In  obedience  to 
the  French  constitution,  which  calls  for  the  ini' 
mediate  filling  of  a  presidential  vacancy,  the 
election  occurred  two  days  later,  and  the  new 
president  entered  without  delay  upon  hie  duties. 
The  theory  of  the  French  presidency  is  not 
altogether  easy  for  Americans  to  understand. 
Casimir- P^rier  had  been  in  ofBce  only  a  few 
months,  and  he  had  declared  in  what  we  may 


call  his  farewell  address  that  the  position  of  a 
French  president  is  one  of  great  moral  responsi- 
bility without  any  actual  power,  and  that  the 
only  means  by  which  the  president  can  bo  of 
service  to  his  country  lies  in  his  possessing  in 
the  highest  degree  tlie  respect  and  confidence  of 
all  classes  and  all  parties.  He  is  expected  to 
exercise  his  executive  authority  through  a  min- 
istry that  is  responsible  to  the  legislative  cham- 
bers rather  than  to  himself. 

President  Faure,  on  accepting  office,  declared 
that  he  ceased  from  that  moment  to  belong  to 
any  party,  in  order  to  l>ecome  the  arbiter  of  all 
parties  "It  is  in  this  spirit,"  he  continued, 
"that  without  distinction  of  the  various  shades 
of  Republican  opinion  I  appeal  for  aid  to  all  the 
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18  of  the  country.  "We  shall  always 
meet  on  common  ground  in  any  work  inspired 
by  love  of  country,  devotion  to  the  republic, 
anxiety  for  justice,  and  solicitude  for  the  lot  of 
all  our  fellow- citizens,  especially  the  lowly  and 
humble. " 

The   French  president  is  elected    by  a  body 


composed  of  the  members  of  the  two  legislative 
chambers — the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Dep' 
uties — sitting  together  and  constituting  a  so- 
called  National  Assembly.  This  body  does  not 
meet  in  either  of  the  public  buildings  (the  Palais 
Bourbon  and  the  Palais  Luxembourg)  in  which 
the  ordinary  sessions  of  the  chambers  are  held 
in  Paris,  but  goes  out  to  the  historic  national 
palace  at  Versailles,  Elections  are  usually  accom- 
plished very  quickly.  When  President  Faure 
was  elected  the  two  prominent  candidstes  were 
M.  Waldeck- Rousseau,  who  was  the  first  choice 
of  the  Moderate  Republicans,  and  M.  Brisson, 
who  was  the  candidate  of  the  Radicals.  On  the 
first  ballot,  however,  a  larger  number  of  the 
Moderates  voted  for  Faure  than  for  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  the  division  between  these  two  candi- 
dates being  185  to  244,  while  Brisson  received 
338.  Waldeck- Rousseau  at  once  withdrew  as 
a  candidate,  and  on  the  second  ballot  M.  Faure 
received  438  votes  and  Brisson  363. 

President  Faure  had  completed  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  life  on  January  30  last.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  men  in  French  public  life 
who  had  reached  high  official  position  from  a 
business  career  without  having  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  university  or  professional  educa- 


tion. His  father  was  a  mechanic  aod  emal 
tradesman;  but  he  was  at  least  able  to  give  his 
son  a  good  commercial  education.  Two  years  of 
his  youth  were  spent  in  England  for  the  sake  of 
learning  the  language  and  the  ways  of  the 
country.  After  returning  to  France  young 
Faure  learned  the  leather  business,  mastering 
the  tanner's  trade  and  studying  leather  and  hides 
from  the  general  business  standpoint. 

His  early  business  career  was  al^  Amboise,  a 
small  place  where  he  gave  promise  of  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  life,  and  where,  above  all  things, 
he  had  the  fortune  to  marry  a  young  woman 
o£  remarkable  ability,  attractiveness,  and  good 
sense,  whose  father,  M.  Guinet,  waa  the  mayor 
of  the  place  and  in  later  years  became  a  senator. 
Young  Faure  was  only  twenty- three  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage.  Not  long  afterward  he  decided 
that  Havre  was  the  proper  place  for  him  to  es- 
tablish himself  permanently  in  business.  Thither 
he  betook  himself,  and  by  steady  steps  he  made 
himself  a  man  of  local  influence  and  mark.  Hav- 
ing enjoyed  a  good  business  training  and  being 
possessed  of  industry  and  admirable  commercial 
judgment,  his  position  in  the  business  community 
was  soon  firmly  founded. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Franco  con- 
sume a  vast  deal  more  of  leather  than  the  country 
itself  produces.  There  must  always,  therefore, 
be  a  reasonably  good  business  opportunity  in  the 
field  of  leather  and  hide  importation.  M.  Faure 
possessed  the  requisite  talents,  and  he  mastered 
a  knowledge  of  the  French  market  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  outside  sources  of  supply  on  the 
other.  From  importing  on  a  large  scale  he  be- 
came interested  in  ships  and  transportation. 

A  man  of  smaller  caliber  and  lower  character 
than  M.  Faure  would  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
growth  of  his  fortune  and  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness and  would  have  lived  and  died  a  business 
man,  content  perhaps  to  become  the  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Havre — an  honor 
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that  our  subject  speedily  attained.  But  M. 
Faure  had  early  shown  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  had  developed  intellectual  aptitudes  while 
achieving  business  success.  He  hai'.  become,  for 
one  thing,  a  ready  and  graceful  public  speaker 
by  interesting  himself  in  the  education  of  young 
workingmen  in  Httvre  and  giving  lectures  on 
history  to  evening  classes.  His  record  for  many 
years  in  Havre  was  that  of  a  citizen  devoted  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  town  and  constantly 
active  in  all  kinds  of  charitable  and  educational 
undertakings.'  His  private  character  had  always 
been  so  exemplary  and  his  personality  was  so 
agreeable  and  attractive  that  before  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  city. 

Thus  when  the  Franco- Prussian  War  broke 
out  in  1870  (M.  Faure  being  then  twenty-nine 
years  of  age)  he  had  been  for  some  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  municipal  council,  serving  on  its  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  holding  the  honorable 
position  of  deputy  mayor  of  Havi-e.  In  the  war 
period,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  his  serv- 
ices were  utilized  by  Gambetta,  who  sent  him 
to  England  to  purchase  arms.  M.  Faure  mean- 
while held  a  commission  as  commander  of  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers,  and  he  led  a  still  larger  body 
of  men  at  Paris,  where  he  helped  to  put  down 
the  Commune  and  rendered  services  that  were 
subsequently  recognized  by  the  ribbon  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  in  1881,  M.  Faure  was,  as 
we  should  say,  ' '  sent  to  Congress  " — that  is,  he 


was  elected  by  his  fellow- townsmen  as  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  career  up  to 
this  point  had  been  in  some  respects  similar  to 
that  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  it  will  be  remembered,  while  build- 
ing up  a  fortune  as  a  manufacturer  at  Birming- 
ham, had  lieen  a  man  of  wide  reading,  and  had 
so  devoted  iiimseif  to  municipal  and  local  inter- 
ests that  he  had  become  by  far  the  moat  influen- 
tial citizen  of  hia  town  ;  and  when  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  hia  training  tor  public 
affairs  had  compared  so  favorably  with  thai,  of 
the  average  member  that  without  any  appreciable 
delay  he  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  M.  Paure 
had  no  such  aggressive  political  energy  and  no 
such  sharp  and  controversial  manner  in  debate  as 
the  Engheh  business  man  in  politics  with  whom 
wo  have  been  comparing  him.  But  there  was  in 
the  new  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties a  rounded  capacity  for  affairs,  an  easy 
urbanity,  and  a  strength  of  character  and  pur- 
pose that  made  him  a  marked  accession  to  tlie 
boily  ;  and  he  took  rank  at  once. 

In  the  very  first  year  of  his  appearance  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  he  was  taken  into  the 
ministerial  circle  by  Gamljetta,  who  made  him 
under  secretary  of  •commerce  and  the  colonies. 
His  services  were  similarly  demanded  in  a  num- 
ber of  succeeding  cabinets,  and  his  financial 
ability  and  the  very  wide  range  of  his  informa 
tion  upon  all  matters  having  to  do  with  colonial 
conditions  and  foreign  trade  gave  him  the  reputa- 
tion and  standing  of  a  high  authority.  To  ihe 
prestige  which    this  reputslion   gave  him   there 
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(The  CMiT's  UWAt  at  the  bamiiiet  on  board  the  French  man-ol 
at  CrobBtadt.  given  by  PreBideat  Fanre  In  honor  of  tlie  B 
or  and  Emprees.— From  i^'niuWriUfon  (Paris). 


was  added  an  exceptionally  high  popularity 
among  his  colleagues,  as  due  to  liia  courteous 
bearing  and  attractive  personal  qualities.  Thus 
for  many  years  he  was  kept  in  the  office  of  vice- 
president  of  the  Chamber.  In  our  own  Congress 
he  would  probably  have  been  made  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  would  have 
stood  high  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  industry  and  studious 
habits,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  took  the  trouble 
to  write  a  very  excellent  treatise  upon  European 
budgets. 

As  president  of  the  republic  M.  Faure  was 
conspicuous  for  the  manner  in  which  he  adapted 
himself  to  the  ceremonial  functions  of  his  high 
office.  Atuch  surprise  was  expressed  that  a  man 
who  had  once  worked  at  a  trade  with  his  own 
hands  and  had  pursued  a  business  career  rather 
than  a  learned  profession  should  have  known 
how  to  do  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "dignity 
husiness  "  that  devolves  upon  the  hea<;i  of  a  state 
better  than  any  of  his  distinguished  predecessors. 
But  there  is  no  real  ground'  for  such  surprise. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  learn  from  abundant 
instances  in  the  United  States  that  the  broad- 
minded  and  intelligent  business  man  who  has 
amassed  wealth  without  becoming  sordid  adapts 
himself  very  much  more  easily  to  an  atmosphere 
of  form,  ceremony,  and  magnificence  than  any 
other  type  oC  his  fello 


high  culture  and  strictly  intellectu&l 

training  is  almost  certain  to  prefer 
democratic  simplicity  and  to  det«Bt 
external  pomp  and  ostentation. 

The  whole  world  looked  on  in  half- 
amused  wonder  when  President  Faure 
made  his  visit  to  the  Russian  court. 
No  royal  gentleman  of  immemorial 
lineage  could  have  borne  himself  more 
graciously,  complacently,  or  correctly 
than  the  ex- tanner  president.  M. 
Faure  was,  of  course, ■  essentially  a 
commonplace  man  ;  and  it  is  only 
commonplace  people  who  can  ever 
take  delight  in  the  solemn  foolishness 
of  royal  pomp  and  show.  It  is  the 
general  testimony  that  M.  Faure,  who 
was  naturally  pleased  with  himself 
and  his  rise  in  life,  found  most  un- 
common pleasure  in  the  external  trap- 
pings of  glory.  The  anecdotes  that 
illustrate  this  trait  in  his  character  are 
almost  innumerable. 

M.   Faure  was  not  at  all  a  great 
man,  but  was  what  is  commonly  re- 
Ian  Emper^      garded  as  safe.      His  ideals  were  not 
low,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
not  exceptionally  lofty.      And  bo  he 
failed   to  exercise  any  inspiring  infiuence  upon 
the  course  of  public  affairs  at  a  time  when  France 
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needed  in  the  presidential  chair  a  man  of  great 
endowments  of  lofty  patriotism  and  power  of 
self-abnegation — suck  a  man  as  a  Washington  or 
a  Lincoln.  In  the  important  faculty  of  making 
the  nation  believo  in  hie  disinterested  devotion  to 


its  welfare,  President  Faure  fell  below  the  record 
of  President  Carnot. 

Nobody  of  tlie  English  or  American  point  of 
view,  perhaps,  understood  M.  Faure  better  than 
Mrs.  Emily  Crawford,  the  gifted  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  iVeios. 
She  attributed  his  death  to 
the  strain  to  whicli  the  pro- 
tracted and  ever- increasing 
perplexities  of  current 
French  politics  had  subject- 
ed him.  According  to  Mrs, 
Crawford,  however,  this 
strain  was  not  due  altogether 
•  to  unselfish  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  republic,  but 
in  part  to  worry  about  him- 
self and  his  position.  This 
writer  has  the  habit,  perhaps, 
of  criticising  too  sharply  ; 
nevertheless  there  is  always 
some  ground  for  her  stric- 
tures. 

She  remarks  that  Louis 
XIV.  himself,  though  stand- 
ing on  a  right-divine  pedes- 
tal, did  not  attach  so  much 
importance  to  courtly  eti- 
quette as  >f.  Faure,  who  re.  tbb  kktdbn  o 


vived  as  far  as  possible  the  ceremonials  of  Na- 
poleon's court.  Among  the  causes  of  his  death 
she  mentions  •'  the  intoxication  of  exalted  situa- 
tion and  of  imperial  and  royal  friends."  She 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  crisis  in  French  poli- 
tics must  soon  have  compelled  M.  Faure  to  re- 
sign. He  had,  in  her  judgment,  fallen  far  short 
of  his  opportunities  as  a  progressive  Republican 
president,  and  had  come  to  favor  to  a  dangerous 
extent — probably  without  being  fully  conscious 
of  it — the  reactionary  elements  that  ought  to 
have  had  his  distrust. 

He  had  been  a  cabinet  minister  at  the  time 
when  Dreyfus  was  convicted,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  his  sympathies  to  the  very  last  were 
with  those  who  opposed  the  revision  of  the 
Dreyfus  sentence.  In  the  desperate  struggle  be- 
tween the  Dreyfusards  and  the  anti- Drey fu sards, 
means,  however  questionable,  have  been 
either  side  to  gain  a  point ;  and  it 
is  probably  true  that  threats  of  various  sorts  had 
been  held  over  President  Faure's  head  in  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  his  influence.  The  various 
matters  of  a  private  and  a  public  nature  in  his 
career  with  the  exposure  of  which  he  was 
threatened  were  probably  not  of  a  sort  that 
should  have  caused  him  much  concern.  It 
was  generally  believed  by  those  best  informed 
that  his  career  could  stand  close  investigation, 
and  that  neither  in  the  Panama,  the  Madagascar, 
or  the  railroad  scandals  could  his  name  be  suc- 
cessfully smirched.  But  he  was  extraordinarily 
sensitive  to  blackmailing  threats,  and  it  was  his 
fate  to  be  the  head  of  the  French  state  at  a  time 
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when  the  resources  of  corrupt  politics 

equal   to  the  task  of  crushing  far  nobler  and 

stronger  characters  than  his. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  not  a  single  Frencli 
president  has  retired  from  ofiBce  in  llie  ordinary 
way  by  virtue  ot  the  completion  of  his  full  terra. 
President  Thiers  resigned  in  1873;  MacMahon, 
who  was  elected  in  1873,  gave  up  in  ]879  ; 
Gr^vy,  who  was  reelected  in  1885,  was  obliged 
to  resign  in  1887  :  Carnot,  who  had  recently  en- 
tered upon  his  second  term,  was  assassinated  in 
1894  ;  Casimir-P^rier  resigned  early  in  1895. 
Tlie  death  of  Felix  Faure  came  at  a  time  when 
every  one  was  talking  ot  the  possibility  of  a  coup 
d'ital;  and  in  any  case  bis  early  retirement 
seemed  inevitable. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  historian  may  make 
il  clear  to  the  men  of  the  next  generation  that 
President  Faure's  death  at  a  time  when  such  a 
misfortune  would  seem  to  have  given  the  desired 
opportunity  for  an  uprising  of  the  monarchists 
was,  in  poinlof  fact,  precisely  the  event  which  had 
baffled  the  conspirators  and  saved  the  republic. 
The  French  people  are  of  a  highly  excitable  tem- 
perament. And  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  a  people 
with  nerves  of  that  sort  that  sudden  emergen- 
cies sober  them  and  put  them  on  their  most  sen- 
sible and  responsible  Itehavior.  President  Faure 
died  late  Thursday  evening,  and  until  Friday 
morning  it  was  not  even  known  throughout 
France  that  he  had  shown  the  smallest  sign 
of  failing  health.  Yet  before  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  on  Friday  the  four  principal  Repui>li- 
can  factions  of  the  Senate  had  come  to  a  per- 
fectly unanimous  agreement  upon  a  candidate  for 
the  vacant  place,  and  enough  members  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  had  concurred  in  the  sena- 
torial choice  to  assure  the  election  of  M.  Loubet 
on  the  first  ballot  a  few  minutes  after  the 
National  Assembly  had  been  called  to  order  at 
Versailles  on  Saturday. 

The  reserve  strength  and  dignity  of  France 
never  appears  half  so  well  as  in  times  of  serious 
calamity.     The  Napoleonic  tradition  that  was  be- 
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ginning  to  loom  large  on  the  horizon  faded  away 
in  the  presence  of  a  vacant  presidential  chair. 
The  dangerous  love  of  novelty  and  change  that 
characterizes  the  French  people,  and  upon  which 
the  monarchical  plot  was  counting,  had  been  sat- 
isfied in  an  unexpected  way.  Thus  the  death  of 
President  Faure  had  acted  as  a  safety-valve,  so 
to  speak,  and  the  republic  seemed  to  enter  upon 
another  leaseof  life  under  the  headship  of  a  man 
no  leas  worthy  than  his  predecessor,  and  having 
some  elements  of  fitness  for  the  emergency  that 
even  the  best  friends  of  President  Faure  would 
freely  confers  that  he  did  not  posses?. 


(Modeled  ■  few  weeks  ago  by  Chsplnln.) 


MAJ.-GEN.   ELWELL  STEPHEN   OTIS. 

BY  WILLIAM  CONANT  CHURCH. 


NO  nation  of  Europe  i;an  put  into  llie  field 
such  a.  body  of  trained  and  seasoned  offi- 
cers as  we  have  in  command  ol  our  soldiers  in 
t!ie  Philippine  Islands,  and  worthy  to  be  their 
leailer  is  that  veteran  of  the  rebellion  and  Indian 
wars,  Maj.-Gen.  Elweil  Stephen  Otis,  brigadier- 
general  United  States  army  and  major-general 
of  volunteers.  General  Otis  is  a  soldier  educated 
in  that  most  thorough  of  ail  scliools — the  school 
of  war.  He  was  in  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  hie 
age  and  just  entering  upon  the  profession  of  law 
when  in  September.  1862,  he  abandoned  the  law 
to  pursue  the  career  of  arms,  which  he  has  ever 
since  followed. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  young  Otis  to 
receive  his  early  training  under  one  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  our  army  at  that  time.  This  was 
Patrick  H.  O'Rorke,  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
whose  parents  were  settled  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
When  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Regiment 
of  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry  was  mustered 
into  the  service  at  Rochester  in  September,  1862, 
O'Rorke,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  Military 
Academy,  was  given  command  of  it,  and  Otis, 
who  had  raised  one  of  the  companies  (Company 
E),  was  appointed  captain  of  that  company. 

The  regiment  was  composed  of  excellent  mate- 
rial, and  O'Rorke,  whose  fifteen  months  of  w^r 
service  had  transformed  him  into  a  veteran,  soon 
made  it  one  of  the  best-drilled  and  most  effective 
regiments  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

With  this  regiment  Otis  served  during  the 
whole  of  his  career  in  the  volunteer  army  during 
the  Civil  War.  His  promotion  from  the  rank  of 
captain  to  that  of  lieutenant. colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment (he  was  never  a  major)  was  the  result  of 
desperate  fighting,  in  wliich  his  BU|ieriors  lost 
their  lives  on  the  battlefield  :  first  O'Rorke  and 
then  George  Ryan,  both  graduates  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  splendid  soldiers  whom  to 
serve  with  was  in  itself  a  liberal  education  in  the 
military  art.  No  regiment  on  llie  field  at  Gettys- 
burg rendered  more  important  and  conspicuous 
service  than  that  to  which  (^tis  was  attached. 

Warren  had  been  O'Rorke's  preceptor  at  the 
Military  Academy,  and  when  his  quick  military 
perception  showed  him  that  the  unoccupied  Lit. 
tie  Round  Top  was  the  key  to  Meade's  position 
on  the  left,  it  was  to  O'Rorke  that  "Warren 
turned  to  assist  him  in  securing  it.  It  was  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  that  occupied  those 
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heights  just  a  moment  in  advance  of  the  ap- 
proaching Confederates,  and  held  it  then  until 
reenforcements  came  and  Little  Round  Top  was 
made  secure. 

"O'Rorke'a  soldiers."  says  the  Comte  de 
Paris  in  his  history  of  Gettysburg,  "  by  a  really 
providential  coincidence,  reach  at  full  run  this 
summit,  which  Warren  points  out  to  them  as  the 
citadel  to  be  preserved  at  any  cost.  At  their 
feet  lies  the  vast  battlefield  whence  are  heard 
vague  noises  and  savage  cries,  the  rattling  of 
musketry,  the  cannon's  roar,  and  where  all  the 
incidents  of  the  combat  are  seen  through  a  cloud 
of  smoke;  but  they  have  no  leisure  to  contem- 
plate this  spectacle,  for  they  find  themselves  face 
to  face  with  Law's  soldiers,  who  are  climbing 
the  hill  on  the  opposite  side.  A  few  minutes' 
delay  among  the  Federals  would  have  sufficed  to 
put  the  Confederates  in  possession  of  the  summit. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  seen  the  wmner  of  a  race 
secure  such  a  prize  at  so  little  cost." 

And  yet  to  those  immediately  concerned  the 
loss  was  heavy.  The  One  Hundred  and  Forti- 
eth left  more  than  1X3  of  their  comrades,  includ- 
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ing  many  officers,  among  the  dead  and  wounded 
on  those  heights,  and  an\ong  the  dead  was  the 
valiant  O'Rorke,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  prompt- 
ness in  decision  and  his  vigor  in  action  at  a 
critical  moment.  Colonel  O'Rorke  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  would  fall  at  Gettysburg,  and 
Otis,  to  whom  he  made  it  known,  could  not  rea- 
son him  out  of  it.  As  the  regiment  was  as- 
cending the  steep  hill  a  bullet  from  a  sharp- 
shooter located  in  '<  Devil's  Den"  struck  him, 
and  he  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  Otis. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fortieth  New  York  saw  some  of  the 
hottest  fighting,  losing  255  men.  Otis,  who  had 
meantime  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  colonel, 
commanded  the  picket  line  of  the  Fifth  Corps, 
which  brought  on  the  engagement.  The  regi- 
ment was  soon  under  a  fire  before  which  it 
melted  like  snow.  Eleven  of  its  commissioned 
officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  not  one  of  the 
non-commissioned  staff  remained,  and  of  the  cap- 
tains only  three  were  left.  Three  days  later 
Ryan  was  killed  at  Spottsylvania,  and  Otis  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  regiment  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

From  the  Rapidan  to  the  James  the  regiment, 
led  by  Otis,  was  constantly  under  fire,  and  it 
stands  conspicuous  among  those  losing  the  largest 
number  during  the  Civil  War,  leaving  149  of  its 
number  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The 
various  casualties  finally  left  Otis,  who  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life,  in  command  of  the  regular 
brigade  ;  but  his  turn  came  at  last,  for  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Chapel 
House,  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  October  1,  1864. 
His  wound  was  so  severe  that  he  was  not  subse- 
quently returned  to  duty,  and  he  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  volunteer  service  January 
24,  1865,  bearing  with  him  the  brevets  of  colonel 
and  brigadier- general  for  <<  gallant  and  meri- 
torious service"  at  Spottsylvania  and  Chapel 
House,  Va. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Twenty-second  Reg- 
iment of  Infantry  of  the  regular  army  from  a 
battalion  of  the  Thirteenth,  Otis  was  appointed 
lieu  tenant- colonel  of  the  new  regiment,  his  com- 
mission dating  July  28,  1866.  On  March  2, 
1867,  he  received  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  the 
regular  army  for  gallant  services  at  Spottsylvania. 
On  the  death  of  Col.  George  Sykes,  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Infantry,  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  Otis  was 
appointed  colonel  and  assumed  command  of  the 
Twentieth  at  Fort  Brown  March  31,  1880.  From 
1867  to  1881  he  served  on  frontier  duty  against 
the  Indians. 

At  the  time  of  the  Custer  massacre,  in  October, 
1876,  Otis,  who  was  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Twenty- second,  on  duty  at  the  lake  posts  on  our 


Northern  frontier,  was  ordered  to  the  front  in 
command  of  six  companies  of  the  regiment. 
While  passing  down  the  Yellowstone  his  com- 
mand were  attacked  by  the  Indians  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Powder  River.  The  troops  were 
landed  and  the  enemy  driven  into  the  hills,  their 
camp  being  burned.  On  August  7,  1876,  Col- 
onel Otis  joined  General  Terry  and  marched 
with  him  up  the  Rosebud  to  reenforce  the  col- 
umn of  General  Crook,  finally  taking  post  at 
Glendive,  Mont.  A  wagon  train  sent  from  that 
post,  under  an  escort  of  four  companies  of  in- 
fantry, October  10,  1876,  was  attacked  by  a 
heavy  force  of  Indians  and  compelled  to  return 
to  Glendive.  Here  Colonel  Otis  reorganized  it, 
and  with  the  addition  of  another  company  to  the 
escort  started  in  command  to  the  Tongue  River. 
Fifteen  miles  from  the  post  a  iorce  of  1,000 
Indians  attacked  the  little  column  of  200  or  300 
men,  and  a  running  fight  ensued,  lasting  from 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  in  the  evening. 
The  Indians  tried  every  artifice  of  which  they 
were  masters  to  break  up  the  column  incumbered 
with  its  wagon  trains,  including  setting  fire  to 
the  prairie  grass,  but  with  no  effect. 

The  next  morning  the  Sioux  could  be  seen 
gathered  in  large  numbers  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  column,  and  a  runner  was  observed  leaving 
a  communication  upon  a  hill  to  the  front,  whence 
it  was  brought  by  a  scout.  This  letter  was  as 
follows  : 

Yellowstone. 

I  want  to  know  what  you  are  doing  traveling  on  this 
road.  You  scare  all  the  buffalo  away.  I  want  to  hunt 
in  the  place.  I  want  you  to  turn  back  from  here.  If 
you  don't  111  fight  you  again.  I  want  you  to  leave 
what  you  have  here  and  turn  back  from  here. 

1  am  your  friend,  Sitting  Bull. 

I  mean  all  the  rations  you  have  got  and  some  powder. 
Wish  you  would  write  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Colonel  Otis  wrote  to  the  effect  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  turning  back,  and  if  the  Indians 
wanted  another  fight  he  was  there  to  accommodate 
them.  The  Indians  gathered  as  for  a  fight,  but 
thought  better  of  it,  and  sent  in  a  party  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  who  after  some  talk  decided  that 
they  had  enough  of  Otis  and  preferred  to  sur- 
render, which  they  did. 

When  in  1881  it  was  decided  to  establish  a 
school  of  infantry  and  cavalry  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kansas,  Colonel  Otis  was  chosen  to  organ- 
ize it,  and  he  remained  in  command  of  the  school 
and  the  post  of  Fort  Leavenworth  until  1885. 
The  general  is  justly  proud  of  the  work  he  did  in 
establishing  upon  a  secure  foundation  this  post- 
graduate school  for  army  officers. 

When  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
Leavenworth  school  Colonel  Otis  returned  to  the 
command  of  his  regiment,  the  Twentieth  Infan- 
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try,  at  Fort  Assiniboine,  Montana.  He  also  had 
command  of  the  post,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
army,  including  several  companies  of  cavalry. 
On  October  1,  1800,  he  was  detailed  for  duty  as 
superintendent  of  the  recruiting  service,  and 
November  28,  1893,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier- general,  passing  over  the  heads  of 
officers  of  longer  service.  On  December  1  fol- 
lowing General  Otis  was  ordered  to  duty  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  with 
headquarters  at  Vancouver,  Washington  Terri- 
tory. In  taking  leave  of  his  regiment  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  fourteen 
years  of  his  command  he  had  never  found  occa- 
sion  to  charge  one  of  its  officers  with  dereliction 
of  duty,  a  fact  which  testifies  to  the  character 
of  the  colonel  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  men  he 
commanded. 

When  in  1896  the  Secretary  of  War  required 
the  assistance  of  an  army  officer  for  the  impor- 
tant work  of  revising  the  Army  Regulations,  the 
statute  law  of  the  army.  General  Otis  was  ordered 
to  Washington,  and  he  spent  some  months  at 
the  War  Department  engaged  upon  that  work. 
In  April,  1897,  he  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Colorado.  The 
routine  duties  of  a  department  commander  in 
time  of  peace  impose  no  great  tax  upon  a  man's 
ability,  but  whatever  work  was  given  General 
Otis  to  do  was  done  well  and  to  the  thorough 
satisfaction  of  his  superiors.  In  December,  1897, 
he  was  ordered  to  duty  as  president  of  an  im- 
portant court-martial  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  had 
just  completed  that  work  when  the  war  with 
Spain  began.  On  May  28,  1898,  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  volunteers  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific  and  military  governor  of  the  Philippines. 

General  Otis  was  chosen  to  command  the  troops 
sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands  because  of  his  rep- 
utation as  a  thorough  and  reliable  soldier.  That 
his  conduct  of  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  discomfiture  of  Aguinaldo  should  have  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  foreign  military  observers 
is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  from  so  skilled 
a  warrior.  With  the  help  of  the  trained  and  ex- 
perienced officers  under  his  command,  such  as 
Maj.-Gens.  Thomas  M.  Anderson  and  Arthur 
McArthur,  Brig. -Gens.  M.  P.  Miller,  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  Samuel  Ovenshine,  Irving  Hale, 
Charles  King,  and  others.  General  Otis  has  suc- 
ceeded in  fashioning  into  an  army  the  inexperi- 
enced volunteers  who  form  the  chief  part  of  his 
force,  and  made  the  most  effective  use  of  their 


admirable  fighting  qualities.  His  experience 
furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  truth,  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  it  is  the  mili- 
tary experience  transmitted  from  one  war  to 
another  that  has  been  our  chief  reliance  in  time 
of  danger.  Our  military  experience  of  1861-65 
was  an  inheritance  from  the  war  with  Mexico 
and  the  Indian  wars,  and  so  back  to  the  Revo- 
lution, when  the  soldiers  trained  in  the  border 
wars  of  the  early  settlements  and  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  were  among  our  most  skilled 
military  leaders. 

General  Otis  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  having 
been  born  at  Frederick,  Md.,  March  25,  1838. 
His  family  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  when 
he  was  quite  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm  just  out  of  Rochester,  on  what  is  known  as 
Lyell  Road.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  in  1858,  and  must  have  stood 
high  in  his  class,  for  those  who  knew  him  then 
recall  the  fact  that  he  took  part  in  exhibitions 
when  scholarship  was  required  to  secure  a  place. 
He  was  in  his  senior  year  president  of  one  of  the 
two  literary  societies  into  which  the  students  are 
divided,  the  Pithoinan.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  one  year  after  his  graduation  from  the 
university,  and  was  subsequently  graduated  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1861.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  **  Indian  Question," 
published  in  1878. 

General  Otis  is  now  approaching  the  retiring 
age,  but  he  is  still,  or  was  when  he  left  to  take 
command  at  Manila,  in  the  full  vigor  of  physical 
health  and  strength.  He  is  a  modest,  quiet 
gentleman,  making  no  display  of  any  kind,  and 
is  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than  of  words.  His 
manner  gives  little  indication  of  his  activity  of 
mind  and  his  unflagging  energy  in  action.  His 
experience  with  the  Indians  and  cowboys  of  the 
frontier  has  taught  him  how  to  mingle  inflex- 
ibility with  kindness.  To  the  writer  he  once 
said  that  his  intercourse  with  the  cowboys  had 
shown  him  how  effective  this  combination  of 
compulsion  and  conciliation  are.  More  than 
once  he  had  released  from  custody  men  found 
violating  the  technical  laws  of  the  frontier  on 
their  pledge  to  refrain  from  further  depredations, 
and  in  no  case  had  his  forbearance  over  been 
abused.  Whether  he  will  find  a  similar  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Filipinos  effective  time  will 
show.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  will  not  push 
the  policy  of  repression  further  than  circum- 
stances require,  and  that  those  who  trust  him 
will  have  no  occasion  to  regret  it. 
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WHEN  Admiral  Dewey,  having  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila,  cut  the  cable 
to  Hong  Kong,  it  was  as  certain  as  anything  in 
the  future  can  we!l  te  that  the  people  of  the 
United  Statea  would  have  upon  their  hands  the 
task,  whether  welcome  or  unwelcome,  of  exer- 
cising the  principal  influence  in  giving  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Philippine  archipelago  a  modem 
administration.  The  past  month  of  February 
has  witnessed  a  series  of  historic  events,  by  virtue 
of  which  we  are  brought  to  the  very  threshold 
of  our  great  administrative  undertaking.  The 
treaty  by  which  Spain  ceded  the  Philippines  to 
the  United  States  has  been  ratified  at  Washing- 
ton. The  precipitation  of  boatilities  by  the  Phil- 
ippine insurgents  has  shut  the  door  to  what  some 
men  had  regardeiJ  as  our  one  way  of  escape  from 
a  business  for  which  they  had  no  relish.  That 
way  of  escape  was  to  have  been  the  recognition 
of  Aguinaldo's  Filipino  government  and  a  very 
early  abandonment  of  the  situation  in  favor  of 
the  native  republic. 


But  Aguinaldo's  action  dashed  the  hopes  of 
those  in  America  who  had  ventured  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  immediate  republican  inde- 
pendence under  Aguinaldo's  lead.  We  must 
now  stay  in  the  Philippines  without  any  attempt 
to  fix  a  date  for  our  departure  ;  and  that  being 
the  case,  it  behooves  us  to  know  all  that  we  can 
about  the  people  who  live  in  those  islands,  and 
whose  true  welfare  it  becomes  our  duty  to  con- 
sider with  all  seriousness. 

Certainly  the  masses  of  the  Filipinos  would  be 
greatly  reassured  and  would  gladly  give  up  all 
thought  of  further  resistance  if  they  could  but 
appreciate  what  is  the  actual  stat«  of  mind  toward 
them  of  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Government.  However  strong  may  have  seemed 
to  be  the  diilerences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
policy  for  this  country  to  pursue  with  respect  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  there  has  been  entire 
agreement  upon  the  proposition  that  whether  we 
stayed  for  a  shorter  lime  or  for  a  longer  one,  our 
principal  business  there  ought  to  be  to  promote 
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the  true  welfare  of 

the  native  population. 
Nobody  has  said  a 
word  which  showed 
the  faintest  desire  to 
enslave  or  oppress  the 
Filipinos  or  in  any  way 
to  make  tlieir  condition 
worse.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  one  in  the 
United  States  has  be- 
lieved that  this  country 
could  not  possibly  jus- 
tify its  participation  in 
Philippine  affairs  un- 
less it  sought  very 
greatly  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  peo- 

pie. 

A  year  ago  not  many 
Americans  knew  any- 
thing about  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  the 
chaiacteristica  of  their 
Inhabitants.  The 
freshness  and  keenness 
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of  the  American  mind  is  shown,  however,  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  country  is  acquaint- 
ing itaelf  with  the  essential  facia.  There  is 
a  disposition  to  avoid  mistakes  and  to  use  en- 
lightened metliods  based  upon  the  best  attain- 
able information.  The  Spaniards  had  admin- 
istered the  Philippine  Islands  for  some  three 
hundred  years  ;  but  the  Spanish  people  at  large 
had  only  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  ialands 
or  their  inhabitants.  Within  the  next  six  months 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  know  a  vast 
deal  more  about  the  Philippines  than  the  people 
of  Spain  have  ever  known. 

Under  the  Spaniards  there  were  always  two 
men  in  exercise  of  supreme  authority  over  the 
Philippine  people.  One  of  these  was  the  colo- 
nial minister  at  Madrid  and  the  other  was  the 
governor- general  at  Manila.  The  man  at  Mad- 
rid was  the  supreme  law-making  power  for  the 
people  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  man  at  Ma- 
nila, who  was  on  the  ground,  was  the  supreme 
.  executive  authority.    The  Colonial  Office  at  Mad- 


fid,  from  time  to  time,  by  royal  decree  promul- 
gated the  most  elaborate  and  seemingly  beau- 
tiful codes  of  law  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
- — civil  codes,  criminal  codes,  administrative 
codes,  codes  for  the  establishment  and  regulation 
of  universal  education,  and  so  on.  To  look  at 
these  codes  in  their  printed  form  would  lead  one 
to  imagine  that  the  Filipinos  were  living  under 
the  most  admirable  laws.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  institutions  esistiDg  in  the  archipelago 
bore  very  little  relation  to  the  written  statutes. 
They  did  not  particularly  well  fit  the  people. 
The  governor -generals  were  changed  with  con- 
siderable frequency,  and  they  were,  as  a  rule, 
engaged  in  suppressing  insurrections  or  else  in 
enriching  themselves  as  rapidly  ae  possible  by 
corrupt  and  extortionate  practices.  The  only 
thing  that  the  United  States  can  learn  from  a 
study  of  Spanish  administrative  methods  is  what 
to  avoid. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any- 
thing inhei'ent  in  the  character  of  the  Philippine 
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population  which  would  make  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order  throughout  the  islands. 
The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  belongs  to  the 
Malay  race.  The  Spaniards  long  ago  succeeded 
in  making  the  larger  part  of  this  Malay  popula- 
tion nominally  Christian.  But  in  the  great 
island  of  Mindanao  and  neighboring  islands 
at  the  southern  end  of  tlie  archipelago  it  hap- 
pened some  generations  ago  that  Mohammedan 
missionaries,  rather  than  Christian,  prevailed  ; 
and  thus  there  is  a  very  considerable  Mussulman 
population.  These  so-called  "  Moros,"  however, 
are  of  essentially  the  same  racial  type  as  the 
Tagal  population  of  Luzon. 

All  other  population  elements  besides  the 
closely  related  Malay  tribes  form  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  population.  It  is  supposed 
that  tliere  are  not  more  than  10,000  of  the  in- 
teresting primitive  people  known  as  Negritos. 
Small  bodies  of  these  people  are  found  scattered 
throughout  most  of  the  islands.  The  average 
adult  stature  of  the  Negritos  is  about  four  feet 
and  nine  or  ten  inches.     They  form  a  curious 


Study  for  the  anthropologist,  but  have  no  practi- 
cal impoitance  for  the  administrator. 

At  Manila,  as  in  all  of  the  large  commercial 
ports  of  the  far  East,  there  are  Europeans  en- 
gaged in  business  pursuits  ;  but  throughout  the 
entire  Philipp'ne  group  there  are  probably  not 
more  than  10,G!10  men,  women,  and  children  who 
are  of  unmixed  white  blood.  This  figure,  how- 
ever, would  not  include  the  transient  soldiery 
and  civil  ofBciala  formerly  in  the  service  of 
Spain. 

The  people  of  mixed  white  blood  number  from 
10,000  to  15,000,  and  these  are  mainly  the  off- 
spring of  Spanish  fathers  and  Malayan  mothers. 

The  Chinese  form  an  exceedingly  influential 
commercial  element  in  the  towns,  and  the  Japanese 
are  also  present  in  some  force.  Altogether  there 
are  perhaps  60,000  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the 
islands  ;  besides,  there  is  a  considerable  half- 
breed  element  resulting  from  the  union  of  Chinese 
and  Malays. 

When  all  other  races  are  taken  into  account, 
however,  it  is  estimated  that  el  even -twelfths  of 
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the  population  are  Malays  ;  and  these  are  the 
people  who  would  bo  termed  "Filipinos"  by  such 
leaders  as  Aguioaldo,  although  Agninaldo  him- 
self is  of  mixed  Spanish  blood.  Dr.  Daniel  G. 
Brinton,  ot  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
an  interesting  article  recently  published  in  the 
American  Arilhrnpologist  on  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  reminds  us  tbat  the  Spanish 
Government  has  officially  recognized  as  many  as 
thirty-five  different  languages  in  the  archipelago. 
Thus  the  Filipino  Malays  are  by  uo  means  a 
homogeneous  nation. 


or  Iowa.  Br.  Brinton  says  that  tlie  Tagala  is 
brownish-yellow  in  color,  of  moderate  stature,  - 
with  skull  mesocephalic  and  symmetrical.  The 
cheek  bones  are  prominent,  the  nasal  bridge  low, 
the  nostrils  prominent,  and  the  eyes  narrow,  not 
oblique,  but  slightly  drooping  at  the  inner  cau' 
thus.  The  hair  is  black,  smooth,  straight,  and 
thick.  The  mouth  is  large,  the  lips  full,  and  the 
chin  short  and  round.  This  description  applies 
in  its  general  outlines  to  the  whole  Malayan 
population  of  the  archipelago. 

These  people  have  a  great  many  interesting 


Dr.  Brinton  makes  four  main  qualifications. 
First,  the  mixed  tribes  of  northern  Luzon,  who, 
though  of  essentially  Malay  stock,  have  absorbed 
some  Negrito  blood.  Although  most  of  them  are 
Christianized,  according  to  Spanish  authorities, 
they  are  only  superficially  affected  by  European 
ideas  of  religion  and  civilization. 

The  Tagalas,  who  are  encountered  at  Manila 
and  inhabit  most  of  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Luzon,  are  the  leading  Filipino  race 
and  are  the  most  highly  developed.  Aecoi-ding 
to  Sjianish  authorities,  these  people  are  as  uni- 
versally well  instructed  as  those  of  Massachusetts 


and  admirable  qualities,  and  under  good  govern- 
ment and  wise  direction  ought  to  become  highly 
prosperous  and  contented.  Although  they  are, 
upon  tlie  whole,  good  farmers  and  faithful  work* 
ers,  they  are  a  light-hearted  people,  exceedingly 
fond  of  music  and  of  the  sports  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  them  as  a  jieople,  chief  of  which  is 
cock-fighting. 

In  a  general  way  the  people  known  as  Visayas 
are  similar  to  the'  Tagalas.  The  Visayas  have 
their  headqiiarters  at  the  second  great  seaport  of 
the  archipelago — namelv,  lloilo — and  they  spread 
through   (lie  consideraJ.le  island   of  Panay   and 
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«  number  of  other  islands, 
&mong  which  are  Samar, 
Leyte,  Cebu,  and  Bobol. 
They  also  occupy  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  large  island 
of  Mindanao. 

The  southern  part  of  the 
island  of  Mindanao  13  taken 
up  by  Moros,  wlio  also  oc- 
cupy the  Sulu  Islands. 
These  people  are  famous  for 
their  e.xploits  by  sea  and 
their  bold  piracies.  We 
published  last  year  some 
pictures  of  their  peculiar 
sailing  vessels,  in  which  they 
make  long  and  adventurous 
voyages.  The  Moros,  as 
we  have  already  remarked, 
are  Mohammedans  by  faith. 
The  Koran  was  brought  first 
to  the  Sulu  Islands  from 
Borneo,  and  thus  to  the 
greater  island  of  Mindanao. 

The  article  wliich  fol- 
lows ia  a  translatioiL  which 
we  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  make  from  aniinconimon- 
ly  interesting  Spanish  Ixiok, 
written  and  published  in 
Manila,  which  we  have  ob- 


tained from  Madrid.  Tts  author,  Senor  Juan 
Caro  y  Mora,  had  derived  liis  acquaintance  with 
Philippine  affairs  from  a  long  residence  at  Manila 
in  the  caj>acity  of  editor  of  the  La  Vox  Espaflola 
{Tlie  fipanixk  Voice).,  Sefior  Caro  wrote  his 
book  apropos  of  the  Philippine  insurrection 
under  Kizal  and  Aguinaldo,  but  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  Spain*  and  the 
United  fitatea.  This  chapter  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Philippine  people  was  written  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Spaniards  at  home  in 
Spain,  and  with  no  thought  of  its  ever  being 
seen  by  any  hut  Spanish  readers.  That  very, 
fact,  as  it  seems  to  us,  lends  an  added  value  to 
certain  parts  of  it  as  testimony. 

It  would  hardly  be  sate,  however,  to  rely  upon 
Sefior  C^aro  as  a  thoroughly  competent  anthority 
upon  the  world's  educational  systems.  Hls  state- 
ments respecting  the  universality  of  elementary 
education  aniong  the  millions  of  Filipinos  are 
extremely  hard  to  believe.  Yet  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  book  shows  sincerity  of  purpose,  and 
there  has  been  no  willful  perversion  of  the  truth. 
That  the  Jesuits,  who  now  'maintain  a  normal 
school  in  Manila,  have  done  a  great  deal  to  improve; 
the  quality  of  instruction  is  not  to  be  doubted. 


THE   NATIVE   POPULATION   OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

BY  SESOR  JUAN  CARO  Y  MORA,  OF  MANILA. 
(Editor  of  La  Vot  E»pnflol<i.) 


THE  subject  of  the  indi^nous  population  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  one  on  wliich  it 
is  quite  easy  to  go  astray,  and  upon  which  the 
most  antithetical  judgments  are  formed  according 
lo  the  opposite  criteria  with  wliicli  it  may  l)e  ex- 
amined. 

In  speaking  of  the  natives  there  are  many  who 
mix  and  confound  them  all  together,  without 
making  any  distinction  lietween  the  lower  un- 
polished element  and  the  upj>er  or  better-edu- 
cated classes.  General  opinions,  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  as  the  case  ntay  be,  are  hastily 
formulated  and  are   applied   to  alt,  so  that  we 


hear  the  Indian  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  problem 
and  a  combination  of  the  most  contradictory 
qualities.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  study  of  a 
race  is  difBcnlt  and  complex.  Even  in  Europe, 
where  irieana  for  observation  are  abundant,  how 
many  contradictions  and  extravagant  assertions 
have  been  made,  even  by  authors  of  note,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Spanish  character  and  habits,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  nations  !  But  in  the  present 
case,  by  following  the  laws  of  induction  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  truth  as  nearly  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  indigenous  Filipino  possesses  fundamental, 
rudimentary  instruction  (what  we  agree  in  cail- 


(Wlth  his  ombtella-bearer,  cnp-bearer,  candlestick-bearer,  swurd-b 


«  and  warrior  chiefs.) 
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(Who  hfid  accepted  6B3ce  a 


n  by  the 


ing  primary  instruction)  in,  perliaje,  as  niucii  or 
greater  perfection  than  anv  otlier  people  in  tlie 
world.  lie  shows  liimself  desirous  of  learninj!, 
and  the  immensu  majority  of  the  natives  can  read, 
write,  and  figure.  He  knows  the  rudiments  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  shows  a  happy  dis- 
position to  acquire  that  general  tint  of  superficial 
culture  which  is  all  that  the  great  mass  of  labor- 
ing people  can  aspire  to  anvwhere  in  the  world. 
On  this  point  statistics  furnisii  its  eloquent  and 
irrefutable  data. 


B  the  symbol  of  oOca 

The  number  who  cannot  write  is  very  BHiall, 
including  the  women,  and  the  number  is  muck 
less  of  those  who  have  not  learned  to  read,  while 
those  who  lack  at  least  the  most  fundamental 
and  necessary  religious  and  moral  instruction  are 
very  rare  indeed.  The  correctness  of  this  ob- 
servation may  Iw  proved  if  the  first  native  ona 
meets,  even  iii  the  most  remote  sections,  should 
\ie  questioned,  or,  what  wonld  be  still  easier,  by 
examining  recruits  in  the  army,  who  are  drawn 
usually  from  the  poorest  masses  of  the  people. 
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many  array  themselves  in  elegant  clothes,  jewels, 
decorations,  etc.  He  loves  sensual  pleasures, 
but  not  to  the  point,  as  some  have  alleged,  of 
disregarding  tlie  laws  of  blood,  nor  to  the 
extreme  of  falling  into  abominations.  The  cases 
that  might  be  adduced  to  the  contrary  are  true 
monstrosities  which  confirm  the  general  rule. 

Although  he  appears  silent  and  submissive,  he 
is  much  given  to  quiet  murmuring  and  to  criti- 
cismg  the  acts  of  his  superiors,  especially  those 
of  the  European,  but  this  is  done  more  in  the 
way  of  curious  and  inciting  conversation  than 
true  criticism.  He  possesses  normal  intelligence, 
a  good  memory,  and  an  aptitude  for  mechanics. 
He  is  a  good  workman  when  habit,  necessity,  or 
passion  influence  him,  and  for  hours  and  hours 
can  perform  rough  and  most  laborious  work,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  those  employed  in  rowing,  in 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  or  in  the  work  of  day 
laborers.  Lacking  incentive,  however,  he  in- 
clines to  idleness,  in  which  he  sees  nothing  worthy 
of  censure.      It  is  not   correct  that  they  do  not 


possess  among  themselves  noble  afFections  oi 
generous  sentiments.  They  know  how  to  love, 
to  be  loyal,  and  to  please  ;  they  feel  and  weep  for 
family  misfortunes  ;  they  interest  themselves  in 
the  fate  of  beloved  persons,  and  they  become  , 
enthusiastic  at  the  narration  of  tender  scenes  or 
noble  deeds,  deriving  great  enjoyment  from 
works  of  fiction,  although  they  may  be  simple  or 
even  foolish.  Those  who  affirm  arbitrarily,  baa- 
ing the  statement  on  isolated  cases,  that  the 
Philippine  native  is  without  feeling  and  incapable 
of  certain  virtues  and  noble  affections,  ought  to 
remember  that  certain  good  qualities  are  inherent 
in  the  human  species  and  are  common  to  all, 
of  whatever  race  and  nationality,  and  that  the 
Philippine  people  have  been  subject,  besides,  to 
the  influence  of  ChristiEu  civilization  for  three 
hundred  years.  In  studying  this  subject  we  are 
likely  to  apply  to  it  our  own  mode  of  thought, 
energies,  vehemency,  exaltations,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms, and  with  a  strictly  European  rule  seek  to 
measure  a  distinct  people  whose  customs  are  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  After  all  is  said,  tlie 
native  has  the  gifts  and  defects  of  all  men,  modi- 
fled  by  a  certain  sweet  temperament,  ordinarily 
cold  and  but  little  impressionable. 
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But  he  has  a  racial  <jefect  which  consists  in  in- 
ordinate self-conceit,  in  which  defect  imagination 
and  irritated  nerves  play  a  greater  part  than  in- 
telligence. He  thinks  little  and  never  deeply, 
but  he  imagiaeB  a  great,  deal  and  easily  indamea 
hia  head,  whence  we  have  his  brusque  changes 
and  surprisingly  swift  transitions  from  virtue  to 
crime,  from  peace  to  rebellion,  from  the  grati- 
tude and  submission  of  years  to  hostile  opposition 
to  his  master  and  protector.  To  this  cause  may 
be  attributed  the  greater  part  of  the  offenses 
which  engage  the  attention  of  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  also  the  origin  of  the  more  profound 
convulsions  which  now  and  then  appear  in  the 
archipelago. 

The  native  is  religious.  He  is,  in  general,  per- 
fectly instructed  (tkough  not,  of  coui-se,  deeply)  ' 
in  the  principal  dogmas  and  precepts  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  never  fails  through  perver- 
sity to  live  up  to  them.  Nevertheless,  if  a 
superstitious  idea  takes  a  lively  hold  of  his 
fancy,  he  is  capable  of  declaring  that  any  rag- 
ged old  man  is  St.  Joseph  or  that  St.  Anne  is 
personified  by  some  old    fortune-teller   said   to 


reside  at  a  bleak  point  in  the  mountaina.  "We 
have  had  examples  of  this  not  long  ago  in  the 
districts  of  Nagoarldn,  and  it  is  a  failing  to  which 
the  ancient  chronicles  often  make  reference. 

Of  course,  the  enlightened  classes  are  free 
from  such  superstition.  Their  instruction  and 
education  and  their  contact  with  persona  of  cul- 
ture invigorate  their  intelligence  and  give  them 
greater  will-power. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  mental 
weakness  of  the  Malay  race  is  but  rarely  ex- 
hibited by  the  multitude,  and  only  when  it  is 
excited  and  exploited  by  fools  or  rascals.  All 
in  all,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  indigenous 
Filipino  has  simple  and  peaceful  habits  ;  deferen- 
tial to  his  elders  and  superiors  ;  very  obedient 
and  submissive  to  authority  ;  hospitable,  chari- 
table, and  religious  ;  a  great  lover  of  the  Church 
and  of  her  ministers  ;  and  the  enemy  of  tumults 
and  revolts.  He  rests  upon  tradition,  and  from 
his  ancestors  be  has  I'eceived  the  notion  that  he 
owes  respect  to  the  King  and  to  Spain,  to  religion 
and  to  the  priests,  and  be  respects  and  honors 
them  accordingly  without  protest  or  complaint. 


THE  CONDITION   OF   PORTO   RICO. 

BY  DR.  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD. 


ONE  who  visits  Porto  Rico,  ae  I  did  in  Janu- 
ary, for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  educa- 
tional and  religious  needs,  thus  not  as  an  in- 
vestor, or  a  promoter,  or  a  specutator,  or  a 
gambler  to  make  money  out  of  our  new  possea- 
aiona,  may  well  have  his  eyes  open  to  see  not  so 
much  bis  own  advantage,  not  even  the  advan- 
tages his  country  may  secure,  as  the  condition  of 
the  people  and  their  needs.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  I  write. 

On  reviewing  the  impressions  of  a  tour  nearly 
all  around  this  island  by  railroad  and  carriage 
and  across  the  island  over  the  great  military  road, 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  last  are  of  the  delight- 
fulness  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  The  extraordinarily  equable  tempera- 
ture is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  trade- winds  ; 
for  Porto  Rico  lies  far  out  in  the  ocean,  east 
of  Haiti,  and  1,000  miles  east  of  Havana.  In 
our  mid-winter  the  thermometer  stands  every 
day  at  about  80°  in  the  shade  and  goes  down 
to  about  70°  at  night,  or  in  the  hills  to  60°. 
In  the  summer  a  temperature  of  90°  is  reached, 
but  never  more  than  92°.  There  is  thus  no 
winter.  All  the  year  around  the  army  officers 
attend  receptions  in  their  white  linen  auits,  and 
only  the  thinnest  under- garments  can  bo  worn. 
The  constant  wind  blows  directly  across  the  isl- 
and. In  winter  the  moisture  carried  from  the 
sea  condenses  into  an  occasional  little  shower, 
more  frequent  in  the  hills,  and  all  day  cumulus 
clouds  are  scattered  about  the  horizon  or  afford  a 
few  minutes'  shade  from  the  bright  sun.  The 
air  is  absolutely  clear,  with  no  smoke,  haze,  or 
dust.  The  heavier  summer  showers  and  the 
moisture  of  the  air  in  winter  {about  75  per  cent, 
of  saturation)  with  occasional  spits  of  rain  keeps 
the  streams  full  and  the  ground  moist  even  in 
what  the  people  would  call  a  dry  season.  The 
winters  are  most  delightful,  and  the  island  ought 
to  become,  like  Bermuda,  a  favorite  winter  re- 
sort for  invalids. 

The  scenery  fit«  the  climate.  Like  all  the 
West  India  Islands,  Porto  Rico  forms  a  part  of 
the  outcropping  ridge  of  a  range  of  sub-marine 
mountains  that  nin  east  and  west.  Our  island  is 
of  unusually  regular  shape,  being  almost  a  rec- 
tangle, three  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide.  The 
hills  begin  to  rise  almost  immediately  from  the 
sea,  and  attain  a  height  of  from  4,000  to  5,000 
feet.  These  hills  are  all  covered  with  vegetation 
and  cultivated  to  the  very  top.     A  visitor  is  sur- 


prised to  find  thick  matted  grass  everywhere,  not 
the  kinds  we  know,  but  other  kinds  equally  nu- 
tritious, if  one  can  judge  from  the  looks  of  the 
cattle  in  the  fields.  There  are  no  sandy  places, 
no  barren  spots  ;  it  can  all  be  cultivated,  and  the 
900,000  people  who  inhabit  a  territory  about 
two-thirds  the  size  of  Connecticut  do  keep  most 
of  it  under  cultivation.  For  beauty  approaching 
grandeur  it  would  be  hard  anywhere  to  equal  the 
scenery  along  the  magnificent  macadamized  road 
from  San  Juan  to  Ponce,  a  wonderful  piece  of 
engineering  which  crosses  the  island,  rising  nearly 
4,000  feet,  and  yet  by  bo  easy  a  grade  that  no- 
where do  the  horses  need  to  walk.  The  road 
hugs  the  mountains  and  looks  down  into  the  val- 
leys, both  equally  green  with  tropical  vegetation, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  bananas,  and  cocoa- 
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nul  palma,  and  a  drive  among  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains seems  no  more  memorable. 

Three  elements  enter  into  the  population  of 
Porto  Rico :  the  aboriginal  Indian,  the  negro, 
and  the  Spaniard.     Of  the  Indians  I  doubt  if 


<A  vl«w  ibawiDK  the  sre«ii  hliU  chunLCterlBtlc  ol  Porto  Rico. 

half  a  dozen  of  approximately  pure  blood  remain 
on  the  island,  and  they  old  men  or  women  who 
will  very  soon  pass  away.  Very  few  black  ne- 
groes are  scon,  and  they  are  mostly  late  comers 
from  St.  Thomas  and  Antigua.  The  Spaniards 
have  come  over  every  year,  and  they  and  their 
■white  descendants  form  nearly  all  the  aristocracy 
of  the  island.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  of  a  blood  mixed  of  the  three  races  ; 
and  especially  in  the  country  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  reached  a  fixed  type,  nearly  all  being  of 
the  same  shade  and  features.  The  peculiar 
negro  features  seem  almost  lost.  The  hair  is 
long  and  nearly  or  quite  straight,  and  the  nose 
is  not  flaltened.  Indeed,  I  should  imagine  that 
the  Indian  forms  a  considerably  larger  factor 
than  the  negro  in  this  composite  result  of  four 
centuries  of  unrestrained  miscegenation. 

The  prejudice  against  colored  people  is  very 
much  less  than  in  the  United  Slates,  but  it 
yet  exists,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  late 
« mancipation  of  the  slaves.  When  one  spes 
white  and  colored  children  in  the  same  schools 
and  colored  as  well  as- white  teachers,  he  may 
be  too  quick  to  imagine  that  caste  based  on  color 
does  not  exist.  But  when  he  attends  any  of  the 
principal  social  functions  lie  is  undeceiv('d.      .\t 


parties  and  receptions  he  will  see  none  but  those 
of  pure  white  blood.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
colored  men  of  wealth  and  education,  but  even 
such  a  man  aa  Dr.  Barbosa,  the  best  physician 
in  San  Juan,  educated  at  Michigan  University 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Radical  party,  does  not  even 
accept  the  invitations  he 
receives.  Strangely  enough, 
the  American  occupation  has 
broken  down  one  of  the  few 
fences  which  separated  the 
races.  While  the  Spaniards 
held  Forto  Rico  it  was  our 
unwritten  law  that  on  Sun- 
day and  Wednesday  even- 
ings, when  the  band  played 
in  the  plazas  of  the  several 
cities  and  the  young  girls 
promenaded  forth  and  back 
between  crowds  of  lookers- 
on,  no  colored  people  should 
be  present  in  the  plazas  ;  but 
this  rule  went  with  the  Span- 
iards, and  now  the  colored 
people  claim  equal  American 
rights.  It  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  try  to  draw  any 
color  tine  in  either  church  or 
school  in  Porto  Rico. 

Americans  have  occasion 
to  be  proud  of  their  chief  representatives  in  the 
government  of  Porto  Uico.  Only  three  or  four 
regiments,  of  the  regular  army,  remain  in  the 
island,  and  General  Henry,  who  is  absolute  dic- 
tator, would  feel  perfectly  safe  with  one  regi- 
ment only.  It  is  well  that  several  volunteer 
regiments  have  gone,  for  they  made  some  trouble. 
General  Brooke,  the  first  in  command,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry,  than  whom  no 
more  faithful  and  competent  officer  could  easily 
be  found.  But  1  was  glad  to  discover  that  such 
men  prove  not  to  be  rare  in  the  service.  The 
officers  whom  General  Henry  has  put  in  com- 
mand at  the  principal  centers,  a  number  of  whom 
I  met,  though  burdened  with  less  responsibilities, 
were  evidently  men  of  the  same  spirit.  As  mili- 
tary commander  General  Henry  is  practically  a 
dictator,  whose  word  is  law  in  all  departments 
of  the  civil  government.  He  can  remove  any 
officer  or  reverse  any  decision.  Such  power  can 
be  safely  invested  only  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
man  as  General  Henry — a  man  not  only  inflexi- 
bly honest,  but  also  utterly  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
island,  quick  to  find  their  needs  and  with  the 
moral  courage  to  do  what  he  believes  is  right 
He   is  a  sclmlarly   man,  an  author  of  repute  in 
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military  history,  tireleea  in  the  executive  work 
■which  gives  him  no  rest,  willing  to  take  advice, 
and  willing  to  correct  any  errors  he  may  have 
made.  The  people  o£  Porto  Rico — that  is,  those 
whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having — believe  in 
him  and  dedare  that  his  wise  administration  has 
saved  the  island  from  great  calamity,  I  refer 
especially  to  his  late  order  suspending  for  one 
year  the  operation  of  the  law  under  which  on  a 


month's  notice  the  mortgages  on  property  in  the 
country  could  be  foreclosed.     The  war  had  made 
it  impossible  for  planters  to  sell  their  coffee  or 
sugar,  and  many  of  them  had  not  been  able  to 
pay  the  interest  due.'     A  number  of  Spaniards 
were  taking  advantage  of  this  law  to  take  pos- 
session of  valuable  property,  and  some  American 
speculators  were  seizing  the  opportunity  to  get 
possession  of  plantations  for 
much    less    than    their    true 
value.       "  I   could   embrace 
his  knees,"  said  one  planter 
to  me  the  day  that  he  saw 
tlie   order   in    print.      Of 
course  there  were  Spaniards 
and    Americans    who     have 
selfish  reasons  for  aliacking 
General    Henry's    action    in 
this   matter,  but   that  it  is 
right  and  Chat  it  saves  mul- 
titudes   from   financial    ruin 
there  can  be  no  question. 

Soon  after  General  Henry 
took  command  he  published 
a  statement  of  the  policy  he 
meant  to  pursue,  which  was 
that  of  governing  through 
the  native  cabinet  and  the 
native  alcaldes  and  councils 
in  the  several  municipali- 
ties. Accordingly  he  warned  (.™«(h>.  .»^.  y  m.  j™i»=. 
Americans  not  to  expect  to 


be  put  into  positions  of  rule  over  Porto  Ricana. 
He  wanted  to  let  the  people  learn  self-government 
and  to  do  his  governing  through  them.  Accord- 
ingly he  has  a  cabinet  or  council  of  state,  with 
Senor  Luis  Munoz  Rivera  at  its  head  ;  and  he 
either  retained  in  office  or  appointed  alcaldes  of 
cities  and  municipal  councils.  But  be  works 
chiefly  through  the  army  officers  detailed  for 
every  principal  city,  each  of  whom  has  a  suf- 
ficient force  of  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  express  my  admiration  for 
such  of  tliese  officers  as  I  met.  They  had  an  eye 
to  the  public  needs,  enforced  sanitary  rules,  in- 
sisted on  good  order,  and  kept  the  peace.  It 
was  evident  that  they  were  not,  like  the  Span- 
iards, trying  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  at  their 
expense  and  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
that  the  cities  of  Porto  Rico  were  being  benefited. 
An  example  of  this  eagerness  of  the  American 
officers  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  island  ap- 
pears in  the  medical  service.  The  small-pox  is 
very  prevalent  in  Porto  Rico,  and  one  of  the  first 
sanitary  tasks  is  to  stamp  out  tbe  disease.  For 
this  purpose  Dr.  Azel  Ames  is  put  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  vaccinating  all  the  900,000  inhabit- 
ants by  military  authority.  It  would  be  very 
expensive  to  buy  1,000,000  vaccine  points  in  the 
United  States ;  so  he  makes  an  arrangement 
with  large  dealers  in  cattle,  by  which  some  thou- 
sands of  young  cattle,  carefully  tested  to  see 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  pi  euro -pneumonia, 
will  be  inoculated  and  the  vaccine  virus  secured 
at  a  very  moderate  expense.     Tbe  whole  island 
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will  then  be  divided  between  a  number  of  sur- 
geons, and  no  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  vacci- 
nating everybody. 

What  has  seemed  to  trouble  General  Henry  as 


capyi^a.  •'9^ )  ■>*.}< 


much  as  anythinf^  is  the  difficulty  in  holding  the 
municipal  councils  up  to  their  duties,  when  they 
■would  prefer  to  spend  their  time  in  political 
sqiiabblas.  Two  municipal  councils  he  has  lately 
dismissed,  and  ordered  his  officers  in  command 
there  to  select  others  to  take  their  place,  just 
because  they  were  quarreling  ovut  politics  instead 
of  attending  to  business.  It  is  hard  to  see  what 
place  there  is  for  politics  so  long  as  there  are  no 
elections  and  everything  is  centralized  with  the 
American  commandant.  A  few  words  may  ex- 
plain  what  is  the  political  division.  While  a 
Spanish  captain -general  was  in  command  he 
ruled  through  Spaniards  almost  wholly  who  be- 
longed to  the  Conservative  party,  that  wished  no 
reform.  But  the  native  Porto  Bicans  wanted  a 
degree  of  autonomy  much  less  than  that  enjoyed 
by  Canada.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  carry  on  a 
movement  for  autonomy,  as  the  autonomist  lead- 
ers were  charged  with  conspiracy,  and  many  of 
them  were  imprisoned  and  even  tortured  to  make 
them  confess  their  own  guilt  and  betray  their 
confederates.  Under  such  torture,  with  their 
fingers  too  broken  to  write  their  names,  men 
were  compelled  to  sign  their  mark  to  contessions 
and  accusations  which  had  no  basis  of  truth.  At 
last  the  autonomists,  seeing  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, sent  a  commission  to  Spain  to  confer  with 
the  political  leaders  there  and  secuie  aid.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Liberal  party  under 


Sagasta  and  brought  home  a  scheme  of  auton- 
omy to  which  Sagasta  had  pledged  himself,  and 
which  he  later  granted,  but  not  until  American 
threats  compelled  it.  The  autonomists,  on  there- 
turn  of  their  commission,  of 
which  Seflor  MuBoz  Rivera 
was  the  leading  spirit,  took 
the  name  of  Liberals,  to 
identify  themselves  with  the 
Spanish  Liberal  party.  But 
Bome  of  the  autonomists 
were  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  degree  of  autonomy 
granted  by  Sagasta  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  commission, 
and  they  organized  the  Radi- 
cal party,  which  is  in  the  - 
fullest  sympathy  with  the 
United  States.  Now  auton- 
omy is  gone  and  both  parties 
make  the  same  professioDB. 
and  nothing  but  personal 
differences  separate  them. 
General  Brooke  found  the 
Liberals  in  power  and  he 
retained  them  in  office,  aa 
tuiucBT.  did  General  Henry,    but  he 

has  not  found  it  wholly  easy 
to  work  through  his  council,  and  the  resignation 
since  I  left  of  SeBor  Mufloz  Rivei-a  and  the  rest 
of  the  cabinet  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly  unaccept- 
able to  him.  In  his  order  dismissing  the  two 
municipal  councils  he  intimated  that  the  Liberal 
members  wore  the  most  to  blame,  and  that  while 
It  was  better  to  have  the  councils  divided  between 
the  two  parties,  yet  if  this  was  not  feasible 
preference  might  be  given  to  the  Radicals. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Porto  Rico  to 
secure  the  removal  of  General  Henry.  Some 
of  the  men  in  the  army  are  known  to  sympa- 
thize with  this  effort,  which  has  the  active  sup- 
port of  certain  Americans  who  believe  they  could 
find  a  less  inflexible  administrator  than  General 
Henry.  There  is  a  horde  of  promoters  and 
speculators  hanging  about  who  would  like  an 
easier  access  to  Porto  Rican  wealth  and  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  General  Henry.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  island  to 
have  General  Henry  removed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  be  retaineil  until  Congress 
shall  devise  a  territorial  form  of  government  and 
a  civil  governor  shall  be  appointed.  Dr.  Henry 
K.  Carroll  is  the  President's  commissioner  in 
Porto  Rico  looking  up  the  facts  bearing  on  ita 
governnient  and  industries,  and  no  better  and 
more  faithful  commissioner  could  have  been 
found  to  present  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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If  Forto  Rico  is  a  natural  paradise,  the  people 

are  far  fi-om  living  in  a  paradisiacal  state.     The 
Spanish  Government  has  done  nothing  for  the 
{reople  except  to  make  that  one  magnificent  road  ; 
but  that  was  a  military  road.      Three-fourtha  of 
the  people  can  neither  read  nor  write.     Professor 
Harrington,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  service  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  Porto  Rico  and  who  was 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  University  of 
Michigan,  describes  the  school  system,  as  it  ex- 
ists on  paper  in  educational  reports,  as  one  of 
the  most  complete  in  the  world   as  bctte    tl  an 
that  of  ^Jichtgan.      It  is  mod  Id         &  i     nch 
pattern.      But  in  actual  executi  n    t    s  n  a  ly  as 
bad  as  it  can  be  ;    its  excellence     a       all     n  pa- 
per.    I  visited  more  than  a  dozen    f  tl        d  nary 
public   schools,   and    they  are  all     f  n      ly    he 
same  type.      The  teachers  must  by  law  have  a 
diploma  from  the  ■'  institute  "  or  college  at  San 
Juan  or  from  the  girls'  normal  school.     They  are 
not  paid    by   the    municipaHties  until  all  other 
bills  are  settled,  and  sad  stories  are  told  of  the 
Blrails  to  which  they  have  been    subjected   be- 
cause they  could  get  no   money,  and  the  good 
name  of  the  female  teachers  has  too  often  suf- 
fered in  consequence.     Tui- 
tion fees  are  cliarged  for  all 
scholai-s   whose  parents  can 
afford  to  pay  them,  but  from 
three-quarters  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  scholars  in  the  schools 
which  I  visited  pay  nothing. 
There    are  no  school  build- 
ings.    The  schools  are  held 
in    the     houses    where    the 
teachers    live,     one    or  two 
rooms  being  given  up  to  the 
achool,    as    the    number   of 
scholars  may  range  from  40 
to  100.      The  sexes  have  sep- 
arate schools   and    the  girls 
are  taught  by  women.     The 

same  in  all  the  schools,  ex- 
cept that  the  girls  give  half 
their  time  to  embroidery,  and 
this  work  is  done  exquisitely,     cot7Ttein.iB;e.j.M.jHdn. 
whether    the   ordinary   em- 
broidery   or    the    peculiarly 
Spanish  cu^a((o,  or  "drawn"  work.     Every  school 
has  a  blackboard,  the  same  set  of  two  or  three 
wall  maps,  a  globe  piit  safely  away  on  a  high 
shelf,  and  nearer  at  hand  a  set  of  a  dozen  geo- 
metrical   models.      There   are    no    desks — -only 
benches.     The    scholars    range    from    seven    or 
eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age.     Thev  have  usu- 
ally learned  their  letters  somehow  at  home  or 
in  a  little  dames'  school.     These  schools  are  thus 


not  graded,  and  the  scholars  are  carried  along 
far  enough  to  enter  an  American  grammar  school. 
They  have  usually  no  books,  unless  it  be  half  a 
dozen  readers,  which  contain  religious  history. 
The  teacher  prepares  a  set  of  questions  and  an- 
swers on  geography  or  grammar  or  arithmetic, 
and  the  scholai-s  copy  them  off  and  commit  them 
so  perfectly  that  their  recitations  are  really  fine, 
until  they  are  asked  to  explain  what  they  have 
learned  by  rote.  Children  who  have  just  rattled 
off  a  list  of  the  peninsulas  of  North  America 
cannot  point  to  California  or  Florida  on  the  un- 
used maps,  and  I  saw  them  poinL  to  Alaska  when 
asked  where  is  New  York.  In  arithmetic  they 
go  through  fractions,  and  in  the  one  "superior" 
school  of  San  Juan,  and  the  only  one  1  found 
which  deserved  the  title,  the  boya  reached  deci- 
mals and  interest  and  really  did  the  work  well. 
Every  teaclier  seems  proud  to  show  his  scholars 
off  in  "geometry,"  which  does  not  go  beyond  a 
few  definitions  committed  to  memory  and  the 
ability  to  draw  by  the  eye  parallel  lines  and  an- 
gles and  circles.  The  children  are  alert,  quick 
to  learn,  and  do  not  have  to  lose  two  years  of 
achool  life  in  mastering  the  absurdities  of  a  mis- 


spelled language.  It  surprises  an  American  vis- 
itor to  see  examples  in  long  division  done  with- 
out putting  down  the  successive  products,  only 
the  remainders,  the  subtraction  being  done  men- 
tally. But  the  general  instruction  is  mechanical 
and  bad. 

There  are  in  the  island  one  Rirla'  normal  school 
and  one  institute  for  boys.     The  daughter  of  the 
■  of  education  (replaced  since  I  left)  is  at 
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the  head  of  the  former  and  his  son-in-law  of  the 
latter.  The  girls'  norma!  snhool  appeared  to  have 
30  or  40  scholars,  and  since  an  American  woman 
has  been  put  in  as  assistant  teacher  the  girls  are 
actually  being  taught  to  cut  and  make  common  gar- 
ments instead  of  doing  useless  embroidery.  The 
boys'  normal  school  has  been  lately  consolidated 
with  the  institute,  which  has  just  been  moved 
into  a  great  square  barracks  of  a  building  with 
an  acre  of  court  within  it,  three  miles  out  from 
San  Juan,  at  Sauturce. 

While  all  the  schools  are  religious — that  is, 
Boman  Catholic — they  are  not  under  the  charge 
or  control  of  the  clergy.  The  people  are  not 
infidels  (they  believe  in  God  and  in  the  Christian 
religion),  but  they  have  almost  wholly  given  up 
attendance  at  the  churches.  Father  Sherman 
has  spoken  of  Porto  Rico  as  a  Catholic  island 
without  religion.  Ho  has  not  explained  why 
they  have  given  up  attendance  at  confession  or 
mass  ;  there  is  no  other  reason  than  their  con- 
tempt for  and  hatred  of  their  priests.  There 
are  a  few  esceptions,  mostly  priests  native  of 
the  island,  whose  lives  are  not  a  reproach  to 
their  office.  But  it  was  a  practice  to  send  to  the 
colonies  priests  whose  record  was  not  good  in 
Spain,  and  if  they  gave  no  immediate  oSense 
they  were  put  in  charge  of  a  parish,  of  which, 
under  canon  law,  they  were  the  irremovable 
rectors ;  for  in  the  Spanish  possessions  the 
clergy  have  their  full  rights,  which  they  do 
not  have  in  this  country,  which,  aa  being  in 
partibus  infidelium,  is  a  missionary  jurisdiction 
and  in  which  priests  can  be  moved  at  the  will  of 
their  bishops.     "When  thus  settled  over  a  parish 


these  Porto  Rican  priests  have  too  many  of  them 
cast  off  all  restraints  of  morality,  and  so  bad  i» 
their  reputation  that  the  langnagu  has  its  term 
of  reproach  for  their  children. 

Archbishop  Chapelle,  of  New  Orleans,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  administer  and  I 
suppose  reform  the  Church  in  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba.  He  is  a  thorough  American  and  well 
qualified  for  his  difficult  task.  He  reached  Porto 
Kico  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  has,  I  judge, 
given  most  of  his  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
titles  to  ecclesiastical  properties.  In  1837  the 
Spanish  Government  appropriated  the  property 
of  the  religious  orders  which  it  suppressed,  and 
it  has  suDported  the  Church  from  the  public 
funds,  thus  making  the  priests  the  hated  spies 
and  emissaries  of  Spain.  This  property  the 
Church  will  now  try  to  reclaim,  on  the  ground 
that  the  state  withdraws  its  support.  But  the 
best  work  the  archbishop  could  do  would  be  to 
get  rid  of  the  incomi>etent  and  immoral  priesta 
and  replace  them  with  men  of  character  from  the 
United  States.  Nothing  can  be  done  until  a 
bishop,  whom  doubtless  Archbishop  Chapelle 
will  nominate  from  the  American  priesthood,  can 
be  appointed  in  place  of  the  Spanish  bishop,  who 
has  left  the  island.  If  the  Church  doesnot  soon 
begin  this  needed  reformation  along' the  lines  of 
the  best  spirit  of  the  American  Catholic  Church, 
it  will  suffer  great  losses,  for  Protestant  mission 
work  will  not  be  neglected. 

The  people  would  welcome  religious  teaching, 
as  they  certainly  do  beg  for  an  effective  Ameri- 
can school  system.  The  warm  welcome  given  to 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  who  represents  our  Bureau  of 
Education,  is  proof  of  this,  and  their  eagerness 
to  welcome  every  proposition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools.  But  the  municipalities  have 
very  little  money  to  expend  just  now,  when  so 
much  must  be  spent  on  sewerage,  water-works, 
and  other  objects  of  physical  necessity,  and  for 
roads  on  which  all  commerce  depends. 

1  have  hardly  spoken  of  the  squalor,  the  pov- 
erty of  the  poorer  people,  crowded,  as  I  have 
never  seen  them  elsewhere,  in  miserable  quarters 
in  the  cities,  and  of  their  great  need  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  regeneration.  A  people  of 
which  three-quarters  cannot  read,  where  three- 
quarters  of  the  families  are  not  legally  married, 
where  few  can  get  any  meat  or  flour,  where  thin 
blood  starves  on  bananas,  and  where  the  main 
products,  sugar  and  coffee,  are  exported  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landowners — such  a  people  are  not 
to  be  exploited  for  our  lienefit,  but  they  should 
secure  all  the  ad  vantages  which  good  government, 
philanthropy,  and  religion  can  give  them,  and  they 
will  repay  the  expenditure  of  money  and  labor. 


SOME  YOUNG  CUBAN   LEADERS   IN   CUBAN 
RECONSTRUCTION. 

BV   GEORGE   RENO. 


THERE  are  at  least  two  important  factors 
necessary  to  tlie  ealablishment  and  main- 
tenance of  successful  government :  {"irat,  the 
wisdom,  ability,  and  integrity  of  those  wlio  are 
to  govern  ;  second,  the  consent  of  tlie  governed, 
or  the  willingness  of  the  majority  to  be  gov- 
erned. Such  fortunate  conditions  were  present 
when  our  ancestors  threw  oS  English  rule  and 
founded  the  United  States.  Similarly  fortunate 
conditions  exist  to-day  in  Cuba.  There  are  at 
least  three  thousand  men  on  the  island  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  who  have  been 
graduated  from  the  best  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  receiving 
thorough  education,  they  have  imbibed,  to  an 
extent  not  yet  fully  realized  by  ua,  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  justice  which  underlie  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  have  care- 
fully studied  not  only  the  merits,  but  also  the 
defects,  of  our  various  sj'stems  and  institutions. 
The  Cubans  who  have  come  to  this  country  to 


be  educated  have  profited  by  contact  with  and 
observations  of  things  and  ways  American  to  a 
greater  degree  than  we  imagine.  Both  London 
and  Paris  have  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of 
many  of  them  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
These  men,  returning  to  their  native  heath, 
have  immediately  exert«d  an  influence  which  has 
made  itself  felt  in  many  advantageous  ways.  It 
was  they  who,  realizing  that  existence  under 
Spanish  dominion  meant  not  only  political,  but 
commercial,  slavery,  united  with  the  old-time 
lovers  of  liberty  who  had  survived  the  Ten  Years' 
War  and  inaugurated  the  late  revolution. 

It  has  seemed  difficult  for  many  of  our  people 
to  comprehend  the  fact  that  the  greater  numl)er 
of  officers  of  the  insurgent  army  between  tlie 
ranks  of  lieutenant  and  brigadier -general  was 
composed  of  sons  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest 
families  of  Cuba,  who  had  but  lecently  been 
graduated  from  our  institutions  of  learnmg  The 
war  for  indejiendence  having  termmated  success- 
fully, these  men  are  coming  rapidly  to  the  fiont 
as  leaders  in  the  policy  of  reconstruction,  and  are 
acting  either  as  officials  under  the  new  riyime  or 
in  the  capacity  of  advisers  to  those  American 
officers  who  are  endeavoring  to  straighten  out 
affairs  during  the  temporary  occupation  of  the 
island  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

DR.    DOJtmaO   IIENDGZ   CAPOTK. 

Such  a  man  is  Dr.  Domingo  Mendez  Capote, 
vice-president  of  the  later  provisional  govern- 
ment, who  was  recently  made  secretary  of  the 
departmentof  the  interior  and  chief  of  the  Cuban 
advisory  board,  appointed  by  General  Biooke  lo 
assist  him  in  his  executive  work  on  the  island. 
Dr.  Capote  represents  the  great  body  of  younger 
and  progressive  Cubans,  and  will  undoul,tedly 
be  their  choice  for  the  first  president  of  the  new 
republic  which  is  to  be.  His  reputation  aa  a 
lawyer,  his  ability  as  a  juiist,  as  a  speaker  and 
writer  insure  him  the  support  of  the  professions 
and  especially  of  the  legal  fraternity.  His  elec- 
tion this  winter  to  the  presidency  of  the  Havana 
Bar  Association  evinces  the  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  by  his  associates. 

Capote  was  born  in  Cardenas  in  I860.  Al- 
though of  an  excellent  family,  past  revolutions 
had    so    depleted    their    resources    that   he    was 
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obliged  to  work  his  way  through  the  University 
of  Havana,  from  which  ho  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  LL.D. ,  afterward  occupying  the 
chair  of  professor  of  law  up  to  the  time  he  joined 
the  forces  of  the  insurgents  in  the  field.  Then 
and  afterward,  while  acting  as  vice-president  of 
the  late  provisional  government,  he  endeared 
himself  to  all  classes  of  Cubans,  and  he  is  to-day 
the  choice  of  General  Gomez  for  the  office  of 
chief  executive.  Capote  possesses  a  powerful 
magnetism  and  an  intellectual  influence  which 
grows  on  one  with  singular  rapidity.  His  free- 
dom from  egotism  and  self-assertiveness,  ap- 
proaching almost  a  state  of  diffidence,  throws  the 
casual  observer  off  his  guard,  and  it  is  only  when 
he  speaks  on  matters  of  state,  of  political  econ- 
omy, or  affairs  of  government  that  one  realizes 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  man  not  only  well 
informed,  but  of  very  superior  intellect  as  well. 

Dr.  Capote  is  versed  in  the  political  history 
and  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  and  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe.  He  is  a  man  of 
ability,  of  integrity,  of  untiring  energy,  and  of 
unswerving  loyalty  to  his  native  island.  If 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  new  republic  we 
need  have  no  fear  that  the  executive  department 
will  not  be  conducted  in  a  way  which  would  be 
creditable  to  the  most  advanced  government  of 
the  civilized  world. 

MAYOR    PKRPECTO    LACOSTE. 

Upon  Perfecto  Lacoste  was  bestowed  the  honor 
of  being  appointed  mayor  of  Havana  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  Spaniards.  He  is  the  first 
mayor  of  that  city  who  was  a  Cuban,  and  his 
selection  for  the  office  by  General  Brooke  was 
most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of 
people,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  dangerous  and 
valuable  services  rendered  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence during  the  late  revolution.  Lacoste  owns 
beautiful  sugar  estates  just  out  of  Havana,  and 
although  suspected  of  insurgent  affiliations  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  his  excellent  reputation 
as  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizen  made  it  rather 
difficult  to  seize  so  conspicuous  a  character  with- 
out some  apparent  cause  for  arrest,  which  was 
not  easily  found. 

Nevertheless.  Lacoste  was  actually  the  agent 
of  the  Cuban  revolutionary  party  in  Havana, 
and  through  him  were  purchased  thousands  of 
rifles  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cartridges 
from  those  in  charge  of  the  Spanish  arsenals. 
These  were  conveyed  from  the  city  through  the 
lines  and  out  to  the  sugar  estate,  where  they 
were  turned  over  to  tlie  insurgents  in  the  field. 
This  hazardous  work — performed  by  Lacoste 
while  living  in  the  very  shadow  of  death,  with 
spies  on  every  hand  and  treachery  always  immi- 


nent from  the  enemy's  officers  with  whom  he 
dealt — was  most  important  to  the  success  of  the 
insurgents.  Without  his  assistance  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  the  audacious 
and  effective  campaign  waged  in  the  province  of 
Havana  and  Matanzas.  His  unanimous  choice 
for  the  office  of  mayor  is  an  evidence  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  by  the  people  of  his 
native  city. 

OEN.    MABIO    MENOCAL. 

Another  conspicuous  evidence  of  foresight  on 
the  part  of  Americans  in  Cuba  was  the  selection 
of  Gen.  Mario  Menocal  as  chief  of  the  Havana 
police  department.  He  has  been  a  prominent 
figure  throughout  the  entire  Cuban  war,  having 
been  in  command  of  the  insurgent  forces  of 
Havana  province  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 
Menocal  is  serving  as  a  significant  object-lesson 
to  those  pessimistic  Americans  who  claim  to 
doubt  the  ability  of  the  Cubans  to  govern  them- 
selves. When  attention  was  recently  called  to 
one  of  his  official  acts  which  merited  praise,  one 
of  our  New  York  ex-aldennen  who  happened  to 
be  present  remarked  :  * '  Why,  he's  no  Cubean. 
He  speaks  English  and  he's  got  blue  eyes." 

General  Menocal  comes  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Havana — a  family  which  has  taken 
an  important  part  in  every  revolution  against 
Spanish  dominion  in  Cuba  since  the  people  of 
the  island  began  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
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to  the  United  States  to  be  educated.  General 
Menocal  came  to  the  United  States  when  only 
sixteen  and  entered  Cornell  University,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  as  a  civil  and 
mining  engineer.  He  remained  in  New  York 
for  eight  years,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  revolution  he  returned  at  once  to  Havana. 
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Gen.  Martinez  Campos  sent  him  as  an  engineer 
to  the  city  ot  Puerto  Principe,  there  to  assume 
charge  of  the  proposed  construction  of  a  railroad 
which  was  to  connect  that  city  with  Santa  Cruz 
on  the  south  coast.  The  object  of  this  mission 
was  purely  pohtical,  having  in  view  the  pacifica- 
tion of  supposed  '•  discontented  spirits"  whose 
uprising  was  leared  in  Camaguey. 

The  moment  General  Gomez  crossed  into  that 
province  Menocal  presented  himself  and  offered 
his  services  in  the  insurgent  cause.  Gomez 
placed  him  on  his  staff  as  lieutenant,  from  which 
rank  he  was  promoted  to  captain  for  bravery  and 
ability  displayed  at  the  fights  of  Altagracia  and 
Mulato,  which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1895. 
Not  long  after  this  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  coim II andante,  or  major.  At  the  Assembly 
which  met  the  following  September  Menocal  was 
elected  assistant  secretary  of  war. 

Preferring  action,  however,  to  the  more  or 
less  routine  duties  of  the  war  department,  be 
was  transferred  in  the  spring  of  1896  and  joined 
tlje  forces  of  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia,  who  had  re- 
cently landed  near  Baracoa.  Garcia  prized  his 
services  very  liiglily  and  made  Lim  his  chief  of 
staff,  in  whicii  capacity  he  shared  many  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  campaign  of  the  Oriente 
in  which  Garcia  was  so  successful.  It  was  in 
that  campaign  that  I  first  met  Mario  Menocal, 
then  a  colonel,  in  the  central  part  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  province.  "  It  seems  good,"  he  remarked, 
"  to  meet  some  one  once  more  who  has  come  to 
the  field  in  Cuba  direct  from  Nev/  York.  That 
city  has  a  wonderful  charm  for  me,"  he  contin- 
ued. "Tell  me,  what  is  now  on  at  the  Broad 
way  theaters  ?  "  This  witliin  hearing  of  the  rifle 
volleys  which  rolled  down  the  valley  of  the 
Cauto  River  from  the  fight  at  Jignani, 

During  the  siege  of  Guaymaro  in  the  spring  of 
1897  Colonel  Menocal  performed  one  of  the 
greatest  feats  of  personal  bravery  known  to  any 
war  in  any  clime.  The  outer  fortifications  haii 
been  carried  by  the  Cubans,  but  the  Spanish 
re^tulars  had  massed  tliemselves  in  an  old  stone 
cathedral  with  very  thick  walls  which  stood  miar 
the  center  of  the  city.  This  church,  with  its 
protected  arches  and  belfries  and  nairow  win 
dows,  from  which  a  hot  fire  was  continually 
poured  upon  the  Cubans,  seemt.1  to  be  almost 
impregnable.  Until  it  surrendeied  the  taptuie 
of  Guaymaro  was  impossible.  Menocal,  realizing 
that  something  must  be  done,  seized  a  d}namiti. 
bomb  and  under  a  merciless  fire  crept  with  it 
sometimes  under  tlie  shelter  of  protecting  walls 
and  again  under  the  lee  of  intervening  hous*.^  . 
until  he  reached  a  point  opposite  a  corner  of  ll  e 
cathedral.  Then  with  one  dash  he  cros-sed  the 
open  space  in  the  face  of  a  hundred    Mausers, 


placed  the  bomb  under  a  break  in  the  foundation 
of  the  church,  and  succeeded  in  getting  away 
to  a  place  of  safety  some  fifty  yards  distant, 
where  seizing  a  companion's  rifle  he  flred  a  shot 
into  the  dynamite.  The  explosion  which  fol- 
lowed tore  out  the  entire  cud  of  the  fortified 
citadel,  and  the  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  and  the 


city  of  Guaymaro  was  turned  over  to  the  Cu- 
bans. There  have  been  numerous  brave  deeds  in 
battle,  but  there  are  not  many  men,  even  among 
lienies,  in  this  world  who  would  care  to  duplicate 
Menocal' 8  [>erfo nuance. 

DR.    JOs£    aoSZALEZ   LANUZA. 

Dr.  Jose  Gonzalez  Lanuza,  who  lately  visited 
Washington  as  a  member  of  General  Gai-cia's 
commission  sent  by  the  Cuban  Assembly  to  confer 
with  the  administration  in  regard  to  the  payment 
of  the  Cuban  soldiers,  has  been  made  secretary 
of  justice  and  of  public  instruction  ^o  ma:i 
lnit<r  fitted  for  the  requirements  of  such  an 
offiiecould  have  betn  selected  IIis  reputation 
as  a  lawjer  and  jurist  is  finnlv  established  in 
Havana  and  his  prominent  social  rank  will 
render  hiin  a  welcome  fattoi  in  llie  adniiniitra- 
tion  of  the  city's  affairs  The  prominent  [>art 
winch  he  pla\ed  in  thi  (,ius<  of  indepenilenco 
has  of  couise    insured  his  [lopularitj  all  over  the 

Lanuza  was  professor  of  criminal  law  in  tlie 
Universily  of  Havana  at  the  time  of  ilie  breaking 
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out  of  the  revolution,  and — always  at  heart  an 
ardent  advocate  of  independence — lie  was  elected 
one  of  the  agents  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  secure  from  the  Spaniards 
in  Havana  anns  and  ammunition  for  the  in- 
surgents. The  corruption  of  officials  in  the 
capital  always  made  this  possible,  although  ex- 
ti-emely  hazardous  for  those  concerned  in  the 
undertaking.  His  activities  in  this  direction 
tiually  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  in- 
to Morro  Castle,  from  which  place  he  waa  de- 
ported to  central  Africa  under  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment.  The  conciliatory  policy  advocated 
by  Blanco  was  instrumental  in  procuring  his  re- 
lease, however,  when  lie  came  immediately  to 
New  York  in  the  spring  of  1897,  and  soon  after 
joined  the  provisional  govemtnent  of  Cuba  at  La 
Esperanga,  There  he  served  as  chief  of  the 
judiciary  corps  until  sent  by  the  Assembly  to 
Washington  with  General  Garcia  last  fall.  Such 
was  his  popularity  in  Havana  that  even  before 
his  recent  arrival  in  the  city  he  was  elected  by 
the  Bar  Association  judge  of  the  Aitihneia,  which 
is  equivalent  to  our  Supreme  Court.  Lanuza  is 
not  over  thirty-five  and  has  before  him  a  very 
promising  professional  and  political  career. 

DR.    JOAQCIN    CASTILLO. 

Another  figure  prominently  before  the  public 
is  that  of  Dr.  Joaquin  Castillo,  who  is  beyond 
question  one  of  the  most  progressive  men  of 
Cuba  to-day,  and  one  whose  influence  will  have 
a  marked  eifect  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
island,  whether  he  should  hold  any  political  office 
or  not. 

The  recent  visit  of  Gen.  Leonard  "Wood,  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  province  of  Santiago,  and 
Dr.  Castillo  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the 
administration  regarding  the  disposition  of  the 
revenues  of  the  province  and  city  and  to  pro- 
test against  their  centralization  in  Havana  is 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  Dr.  Castillo's 
popularity  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in 
his  home  were  fully  demonstrated  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Commero*  desig- 
nating him  as  the  one  man  in  the  city  whom  they 
would  have  to  represent  them  at  Washington  in 
the  matter.  Devoted  as  he  is  to  his  practice,  Dr. 
Castillo  at  first  refused,  but  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  demand.  Success  which  was  doubly  sat- 
isfactory because  it  was  awift  crowned  the  mis- 
sion of  General  Wood  and  Dr.  Castillo,  and 
when  the  message,  ■ '  Complete  commercial  au- 
tonomy is  granted  Santiago  de  Cuba  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley,"  fiasbed  to  the  island  there  was' 
a  rejoicing  which  was  but  the  fulfillment  of  a 
confident  expectation. 

In    addition  to  securing  this   favor,    General 


DR.  JOAQUIN  Citrmuo. 

Wood  and  Dr.  Castillo  on  the  way  up  in  the 
steamer  formulated  a  plan  which  not  only  em- 
braces a  scheme  for  the  full  reconstruction  of  the 
island,  but  provides  for  the  adjustment  of  those 
problems  which,  under  the  present  military 
occupation,  have  caused  in  some  instances  con- 
siderable irritation.  This  plan  was  laid  before 
President  McKinley  and  met  with  bis  hearty 
approval,  while  later  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Meiklejohn  cordially  accepted  it  and  is  now  prepar- 
ing it  for  practical  application.  Dr.  Castillo  is  a 
man  of  culture,  scientific  attainments,  and  wide 
experience  in  both  professional  and  military  life. 
Born  in  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  of  an  old 
and  aristocratic  family,  he  went  to  Paris  and  in 
1 874  was  graduated  from  the  university  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Later  he  came  to 
America  and  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
he  achieved  honore  easily. 

Not  long  after  he  entered  a  competitive  ex- 
amination for  the  United  States  navy,  and  in  a 
class  of  sixty-one  ho  ranked  first  in  a  severe  ex- 
amination. To  the  one  who  attained  this  was 
given  the  privilege  of  choice  of  location  for  first 
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experience,  and  Dr.  Castillo  selected  the  hospitalB 
of  Boston  on  account  of  their  fine  facilities.  His 
professional  career  opened  brilliantly  ;  and  when 
the  "United  States  sent  the  Rogers  to  search  for 
the  lost  Jeaitnelle  Dr.  Castillo's  scientific  enthusi- 
asm led  him  to  volunteer  his  services.  In  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  North,  among  icebergs, 
starving  and  despairing,  he  found  the  wretched 
survivors  of  the  ill-fated  expedition,  already  can- 
nibals and  lost  to  hope.  Under  his  care  and 
saved  from  famishing  by  the  relief  he  brought 
they  were  rescued,  and  after  a  year  he  returned, 
bringing  them  with  hira.  For  this  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Navy  Department  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  "  Hy- 
gienic Aspects  and  Customs  of  the  Esquimos," 
which  the  Department  published.  When  after- 
ward m  Cuba  he  encountered  a  dearth  of  food 
while  fighting  for  his  country,  even  the  starv- 
ing mamlt  soldiers  of  the  army  of  liberty  would 
be  compelled  to  smile  at  his  descriptions  of  the 
almost  incredible  things  eaten  near  the  north 
pole. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Castillo  was  one 
of  the  first  to  ofier  his  services  in  the  late  revolu- 
tion. The  first  Cuban  Assembly  made  him  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  it  was  seen  that  he  was  needed  in 
the  field,  and  he  was  then  made  surgeon -general 
of  the  army,  and  in  this  position  his  professional 
work  was  invaluable.      In   1896  he  was  sent  by 


the  provisiona!  government  to  the  United  States 
on  an  errand  of  great  moment,  and  on  arriving 
in  New  York  City  T.  Estrada  Palma,  seeing  in 
him  the  man  he  wanted  for  important  business, 
cabled  the  government  to  permit  him  to  remain. 
The  permission  was  granted,  and  Dr.  Castillo  be- 
came the  sub  delegate  and  took  personal  charge 
of  some  of  the  expeditions  that  were  sent  out. 
This  delicate  and  difficult  work  he  accomplished 
with  the  utmost  ability,  as  the  administration  at 
Washington  had  cause  to  know. 

Thus  constantly  serving  liis  country,  Dr. 
Castillo  saw  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  a  wider  field  for  him,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Washington  he  placed  his  services  at 
the  disposal  of  our  Government.  They  were  at 
once  accepted,  and  he  was  sent  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  Santiago,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  operations  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Since  then,  being  a  man  of  peace  and  fighting 
only  when  the  occasion  demanded  a  struggle  for 
the  sake  of  a  principle.  Dr.  Castillo  has  remained 
at  hi8  home,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  declaring  himself  devoid  of  politicaj 
ambitions.  Were  he  inclined  to  enter  public  life 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  people  would  gladly 
tender  him  any  office  within  their  power  to 
bestow,  for  there  is  not  a  man  on  the  island  who 
more  fully  represents  the  progressive  and  cul- 
tured element  than  does  Dr.  Castillo. 

Dr.  Castillo  was  happily  married  in  18S6,  and 
three  charming  little  girls  constitute  his  family. 
His  personnel  is  handsome  and  striking.  He  is 
about  five  feet  and  ten  inches  in  height,  dark, 
expressive  eyes  give  an  intellectual  light,  whde 
his  bearing  is  that  of  a  thoroughbred  military 
man.  He  is  somewhat  reserved,  save  to  inti- 
mate friends,  but  the  genuine  warmth  of  his 
character  has  endeared  him  to  all  who  ever  came 
within  the  radius  of  his  personality, 

OBN.    DEllETRIO   CASTILLO. 

Gen.  Demetrio  Castillo,  recently  appointed 
civil  governor  of  the  province  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  on  the  recommendation  of  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  Joaquin  Castillo  and 
equally  popular  in  the  Oriente-  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  people  for  that  office, 
but  it  is  understood  that  he  was  not  in  the  good 
graces  of  General  Shafter. 

General  Castillo  has  been  an  adviser  of  General 
Wood  during  hia  splendid  reconstruction  work, 
and  will  undoubtedly  render  excellent  service 
in  the  capacity  of  governor  of  the  province. 
Demetrio  Castillo  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba  in  1S5T,  but  was  educated  in  Paris, 
after  which  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
married  an  American  lady,  who  i-eturned  with 
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him  to  SaDtiftgo,  where  tbey  have  lived  during 
the  past  eight  years.  Soon  after  the  revolution 
of  1895  broke  out  Castillo  joined  the  insurgent 
forcea  in  the  field,  being  made  a  lieutenant,  from 
which  grade  he  was  rapidly  promoted  until  he 
became  a  general  of  division,  taking  a  very 
active  part  in  all  the  operatiocs  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba  province  and  afisiEting  Uen.  Calixti:>  Garcia 
materially  in  the  engagements  which  took  place 
around  the  city.  Mrs.  Castillo,  with  her  three 
children,  remained  in  Cuba  until  the  summer  of 
1896.  As  a  precautionary  measure  she  then 
came  to  New  York,  but  will  soon  rejoin  her  hus- 
band in  Santiago. 

COL.    JOSft    VILLALON. 

Col.  Jose  Villalon,  although  a  man  of  wealth 
and  social  position,  threw  himself  without  hesita- 
tion into  the  vortex  of  the  revolution  as  soon  as 
hostilities  broke  out,  and  remained  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  when  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
province  of  Pinar  del  Kio  at  the  Assembly  which 
convened  at  Santa  Cruz  in  October  last,  ^liis 
body  selected  him  as  one  of  its  four  commis- 
sionei'S  who,  with  Genei'al  Garcia,  conferred 
with  our  administration  a  short  time  ago,  and  no 
man,  Cuban  or  An.erican,  could  have  performed 
the  somewhat  onerous  duties  of  the  position  with 
more  ability,  grace,  and  dignity. 

Villalon  is  a  native  of  Santiago  deCuba,  where 
he  was  born  in   1870.      He  visited  tlie  United 


States  when  quite  yoi 
University  of  Pennsylvt 
tion  he  was  graduated  a 


■ntered  the  Lehigh 
ia,  from  which  institu- 
Lod  mining  en- 


gineer in  the  class  of  '89,  practicing  his  profes- 
sion in  both  America  and  Cuba  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  in  ISil.'j. 

His  ability  as  an  engineer  made  hia  services 
very  valuable  to  the  insurgent  cause,  and  his 
connection  with  the  first  piece  of  field  artillery 
throwing  dynamite  or  nitro-gelatine  projectiles 
has  made  his  name  famous  in  Cuba.  Villalon 
superintended  the  construction  and  experimental 
tests  of  this  gun,  which  was  built  for  the  Cuban 
delegation  in  New  York.  As  soon  as  satisfac- 
tory he  took  charge  of  the  piece.  &m\  accom- 
panied the  Gen.  Rnis  Rivera  expedition  which 
landed  in  Pinar  del  Rio  in  the  fall  of  1 89(>.  (ien. 
Antonio  Maceo  was  then  engaged  in  the  most 
desperato  fights  of  his  campaign  of  the  Occident, 
and  Villalon's  arrival  with  the  dynamite  gun  and 
ammunition  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  "a  god- 
send." In  the  savage  battles  of  the  Kubi  Hills 
this  gun  and  the  man  who  served  it  played  a 
very  important  part.  The  havoc  and  consterna- 
tion caused  by  its  shells  exploding  in  the  Spanish 
ranks  caused  great    uneasiness  in    Havana,  and 
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was  commented  on  freely  in  military  circles  in- 
different parts  of  the  world.  This  is  not  to  be- 
wondered  at  when  one  considers  that  at  each 
shot  a  hole  thirty  feet  across  and  six  feet  in. 
depth  was  torn  out  of  the  solid  earth.  Spanish 
officers  reported  that  ' '  men  could  not  stand 
before  such  monsters  of  destruction."  Unfor- 
tunately, when  Villalon  left  the  Uniteti  Slates- 
only  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  could  be  ob- 
tained for  the  new  engine  of  war,  otherwise  th* 
campaign  of  Pinar  del  Rio  might  have  terminated 
with  different  results  and  without  the  death  of 
Antonio  Maceo. 

These  are  only  types  of  the  educated,  progress- 
ive, and  intellectually  up  to-date  Cuban  whc 
to-day  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
construction  and  n.-habilitation  of  the  islai 
There  are  many  hundreds  more,  equally  patriotic 
and  perhaps  equally  brilliant.  Tlie  assertiou 
that  they  do  not  possess  sufficient  ability  to  gov 
ern  themselves  or  their  own  people,  to  one  whc 
knows  them  personally,  cannot  but  seem  aijsurd. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  possess  the  confidence  ol 
their  constituents,  or  those  who  are  to  Vie  gov- 
erned, to  a  greater  degree  than  could  the  most 
wise  and  gifted  foreigners  ever  obtain  ;  and  this- 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  governed  is  the  first 
and  perha[>s  the  most  esi^ential  element  of  suc- 
cessful government  in  any  part  of  tiie  world. 
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AN  AMERICAN   FARMER'S   BALANCE-SHEET 
FOR    1898. 

BY  FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN. 


WE  know  what  tbe  railroa^ls  did  l&st  ye&r  ; 
we  know  what  tlie  manufacturers  did  ; 
we  know  what  the  merchants  did.  In  a  year, 
then,  like  1898,  when  records  in  bo  many 
branches  of  American  industry  were  smashed, 
what  did  the  American  farmer  do  ? 

Balance-sheets  are  unhappily  scarce  among 
farmers  ;  the  few  which  are  taken  are  hard  to 
get  at :  for  these  reasons  the  one  here  presented 
is  of  especial  interest.  It  is  not  from  a  paper 
farm  ;  it  is  not  a  paper  balance  ;  nor  is  it  a  paper 
farmer  who  makes  this  showing.  It  is  what  no 
American  review  has  ever  before  presented  to 
its  readers — an  actual  glimpse  at  the  books  and 
workings  of  a  model  American  farm.  This  farm, 
located  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  contains  6,000  acres 
and  its  business  is  to  produce  corn. 

Look  first  at  tbe  investment  and  note  that  the 
land  was  not  bought  in  an  early  day  for  a  song, 
but  within  three  years  and  at  the  market  price. 

INVESTMENT — IOWA    CORN   FARM. 

Land-«,000  acres  at  130  an  acre «18a,000.00 

Buildings *3,021.(M 

Stock 17,701.21 

Machinery 17,T73.98 


The  operation  of  this  farm  for  1898  shows  a 
net  profit  of  over  J50,000.  Putting  out  of  the 
comparison  patents  and  good-will,  neither  of 
which  contributed  to  this  result,  what  other  line 
of  business  on  an  equal  capitalization  can  make 
a  better  showing? 


Beef.. 

Taxes 

SnndrieS 

Freight 

Twine 

Hay 

iDBuraace 

Oil 

Legal  expense. , 
I'nel 


1,384.10 
1,558.08 

760.00 
506.'00 
487.85 
33».ig 
SOD.0O 

112.80 
40.06 

7.30 
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I   THE    IOWA   CORN    FARM. 


215,000  LiusheU  at  cum  at  30  cente. .  (64,500.00 
30,000  bushelaof  wheat  rtt  50  ci-nW.  10,000.00 
28,000  buahelB  of  oats  reKf  rv«il  for 

feed.  »7*,500.00 

Deduct  the  expenses 28,044. T8 

Net  profit *50,B55'.ai 

A  particularly  valuable  comparison  of  the  ex- 
pense difference  between  running  a  ciirn  farm 
and  a  wheat  farm  ot  equal  size  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  iliat  the  owner  of  the  Iowa  corn  fjirni 
also  owns  and  operates  asi.v-thousand-acre  wlicat 
farm  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  North  Dakota. 


Labor (ia,«S-2.3( 

HoiiB«  supplies 1,TI8.3I 

Taxes. l,202.ec 

Repairs ],(i*t.7t 

Mncliines l,0tt2.0C 

Twine U87.3( 

Fuel 4H5.8C 

Beef 4«3.8C 

Sundries W9.1C 

Penottnl 254.3t 

Freight aoe.CT 

Oil 135.SS 

Seed 88.81 

Hay. 22.6( 

Net  expense t!»;998.6E 


GROSS    RETURNS    PROM    T 

Credits  by  wheat  uhlpnienta f40.(B0.OO 

Less  expense J0,«I8.63 

Net  proflts  in  18H8 f  19,(61.37 

For  the  wheat  farm  If  98  was  an  average  year, 

the  yield  l>eing  1«  bushds  per  am-  aiul  llie  price 
an  average  price.  It  has  produced  for  its  owner 
seventeen  Biiccessive  crops,  one  of  wliii-h  alone 
netted  hini  *T2,00(>. 

The  two  exjwiise  accounts  show  ouriims  differ- 
ences. In  Iowa  men  are  iiimi  for  tlie  entire 
crop  seaeon  of  eight  months  at  til8  and  board 
per  month.  In  Dakota  tliey  are  hired  for  the 
actual  seeding  in  the  spring  and  the  harvesting 
in  the  fall  at  frotn  tl..')0  to  P  per  day.  ]n  the 
end  the  lalwir,  or  money-wage  account,  is  about 
tlje  same  thing,  as  will  he  seen  :  lint  the  house- 
supply  account  is  miw-h  heavier  on  the  corn  farm, 

(>n  the  corn  farm  the  item  of  repairs  wa» 
nominal,  the  plant  under  present  ownei-sliip  be- 
ing new,  wbile  the  items  of  '■repaii's"  and 
"machines"  on  the  wheat  farm  represent  llje 
average  annual  expenditure  for  i-eplacing  and 
keeping  up  the  machinery.  Twine  is  naturally 
the  larger  item  on  the  wheat  farm.  The  Iowa 
farm  supplies  its  own  fuel.  On  the  Dakota  farm 
coul  is  required. 
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■e  twelve  of  these  doable  cribs,  averngins  about  two  hnndred  and  twenty-four  fe 


Here,  too,  note  that  tlie  corn  farm  is  planted 
with  600  bushels  of  corn,  costing  tlSO,  while  to 
seed  the  wheat  fan.i  requires  8,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  worth  in  1898  |8.000,  Again,  in  Dakota 
500  acres  of  uats  barely  feeds  the  100  head  of 
itiuleB,  while  in  Iowa  250  acres  of  corn  feeds  the 
same  number  easily.  These  differences,  together 
with  the  seed  difference  and  the  twine  difference, 
sometimes  handicap  the  profit  account  of  the 
wheat  farm  tlO.OOO  a  year  to  start  with. 


'    IT    1 


llie  essentials  of  a  profitable  farm  are  good 
land,  well  drained,  but  not  too  rolling,  and  access- 
ibility to  reasonable  transportation.  Six  thou- 
sand acres  being  about  three  milee  square  makes 
the  largest  farm  which  can  be  operated  to  ad- 
vantage from  a  single  centra)  station  ;  a  larger 
acreage  simply  means  two  or  more  farms. 

About  April  1  men  and  mules  move  on  the 
fields  in  battalions.  Four-liorso  seeders,  four- 
foot  harrows,  and  six-horse  gang-plows  maneu- 
ver for  six  weeks  like  an  army,  sowing  small 
grain,  plowing,  and  planting  corn.  The  minute 
tlie  small  grain  is  sown  31  corn-planters  are 
thrown  behind  the  plows,  and  in  this  work  lies 
largely  the  success  or  failure  of  the  crop.  Note, 
for  instance,  the  pains  taken  m  selecting  the 
seed  corn. 

A  perfect  stand  of  corn  is  the  first  requisite 
of  a  large  yield.  From  a  choice  piece  of  land 
previously    planted     with    selected    seed    about 


2,000  bushels  of  the  finest  ears  are  taken. 
From  these  an  expert  selects  600  bushels. 
These  ears  are  placed  on  racks  in  a  building 
arranged  especially  for  a  seed-house.  What- 
ever the  thermometer  registers  in  Iowa,  the 
temperature  in  that  seed-bouse  never  falls  below 
freezing.  All  this  insures  the  highest  possible 
germinating  power  in  the  seed,  and  that  alone 
might,  in  case  of  a  cold,  wet  spring,  save  the 
entire  profit  of  the  season  by  producing  a  good 
stand. 

The  planting  must  of  necessity  be  done  by 
machinery,  and  to  secure  the  maximum  yield 
three  seed  kernels  must  be  dropped  in  each  hill. 
If  five  drop  in,  that  hill  is  lost  to  the  profit  ac- 
count ;   if  only  one,  it  is  partially  lost. 

But  perfect  as  American  farming  machinery 
is,  it  does  not  leave  the  factory  perfect  enough 
to  insure  against  irregulaP  planting.  Patiently 
and  by  a  series  of  exhaustive  tests  the  planter 
plates  are  so  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  seed 
kernels  for  each  year  that  they  will  deposit  an 
average  of  sixty-five  kernels  to  every  twenty 
hills,  and  not  more  than  fo\ir  nor  less  than  two 
in  any  one.  So  great  are  the  precautions  that 
before  the  seed  is  shelled  the  tips  and  butts  of 
the  seed  ears  are  cut  off  to  secure  kernels  o'f  an 

Even  after  this  delicate  adjustment  of  the  best 
machinery  in  the  world,  foremen  follow  the  31 
planters  and  at  intervals  open  bills  to  count  the 
seed  deposits  and  make  sure  that  each  machine  is 
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doing  its  work.  In  addition,  a  purse  of  ^lUO  is 
split  into  eight  prizes  between  the  eight  men  who 
do  tlie  best  work  and  whose  teams  mark  tbe 
straiglitest  rows.  With  such  method  is  it  any 
wonder  tliat  tiie  crop  on  tliis  farm  averagud  (iO 
busliels  per  acre,  against  ihe  average  of  32  bushels 
as  given  lowaby  tlie  governmenl  ri'port  for  1898? 

After  tlie  seeding,  tlie  harrowing,  anti  it  is 
done  with  extraordinary  energy  and  concentra- 
tion. One  Imnitred  and  forty  secriona  of  four- 
foot  harrows  sweep  the  fields  like  a. charge  of 
cavalry.  Every  time  they  move  a  mile  together 
sixty- two  acres  are  covered. 

When  the  3,800  acres  of  corn  are  up  and 
ready  76  two-liorse  cultivators  are  put  into  it. 
The  point  in  the  lirst  cultivation  one  way  and  in 
the  second  the  other  way  is  to  get  as  close  as  pos' 
sible  to  the  corn  ;  but  after  the  pains  taken  to 
place  it  there  no  plant  must  be  left  covered  by  a 
clod  of  earth.  The  field  hand  must  uncover  it, 
and  a  foreman  on  horseback  behind  each  twenty 
men  is  held  responsible  for  his  crew's  work.  In 
the  third  and  final  cultivation  the  earth  is  thrown 
up  against  the  plant,  the  small  weeils  in  the  bill 
-  being  smothered  and  the  large  ones  pulled  by 
hand.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  merchants  and 
to  theological  professors  to  learn  that  it  is  not 
the  weed  in  the  row,  but  the  one  in  the  hill 
which  mars  the  beauty  of  the  balance-sheet. 


The  corn  being  now  three  feet  high,  the  in- 
terlacing roots  and  the  overhanging  stalks  pre- 
vent further  cultivation.  Into  this  field,  ap- 
proximating one  mile  in  width  and  six  miles  in 
length,  are  sent  in  Octol)er  75  wagons  and  men 
for  the  husking.  This  takes  GO  days,  and  a  row 
of  cribs  10  feet  wide  and  Iti  feet  high,  half  a 
mile  long,  are  required  to  hold  the  crop. 

In  harvesting  the  small  grain  it  is  tlireshed 
directly  from  the  shock,  saving  the  cost  of  stack- 
ing and  rehandling.  Elevators  provide  against 
healing.  A  further  saving  of  5  to  8  per  cent, 
over  the  operations  of  tbe  small  farmer  is  effected 
in  shipping  to  terminal  points  instead  of  selling 
to  local  grain  buyers.  Future  options  may  also 
be  sold  against  the  growing  crop  on  market 
bulges  at  a  season  when  the  small  farmer  could 
not  ordinarily  deliver  his  crop. 

The  soil  is  kept  to  a  high  state  of  fertility  by 
a  rotation  of  crops  so  arranged  that  each  piece  of 
land  bears  three  crops  of  corn,  next  one  of  wheal 
in  which  clover  is  sown,  next  one  of  clover  plowed 
under  ;  then  follow  again  the  three  crops  of  corn. 

The  clovter  is  simply  a  fertilizer,  a  portion  only 
of  the  first  crop  being  cut  for  hay  and  the  re- 
mainder plowed  under  to  maintain  the  vitality  of 
the  soil.  The  large  roots  act  as  a  subsoiler  and 
the  decomposing  vegetable  matter  restores  the 
nitrogen  taken  by  the  grain. 


le  binders,  fleld  toremaa  on  bureebaok,  water-curler  iragon,  and  superinten dent's  rarrlase.) 
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In  order  that  the  maximum  amount  of  field 
work  may  be  obtained,  no  **  chores'*  are  re- 
quired of  the  men  other  than  the  cleaning  of 
their  teams.  These  are  fed,  bedded,  and  the 
barns  cleaned  by  barn  men.  The  results  on  this 
farm  are  therefore  secured  by  painstaking  care 
and  thorough  methods. 

The  question  is  of  fen  asked,  What  does  it  cost 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn  ?  On  this  farm,  the 
size  of  thirty- five  ordinary  farms,  with  a  sixty- 
bushel  crop  the  cost  was  9  cents  per  bushel  to  the 
crib.  For  shelling,  shipping,  and  commissions 
add  another  cent,  making  1 0  cents  in  all.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  had  this  farm  been  di- 
vided into  thirty- five  farms,  with  thirty -five 
cooks  and  thirty -five  families,  thirty- five  door- 
yards  and  waste  lands,  the  expense  of  raising  a 
bushel  of  corn  would  have  been  nearer  16  to  18 
cents. 

In  any  event,  the  cost  varies  from  year  to 
year  with  the  yield.  The  only  fixed  estimate 
which  the  farmer  can  give  is  the  cost  per  acre  for 
producing  the  crop.  This  remains  always  prac- 
tically the  same  and  is,  roughly  speaking,  $4. 50 
for  small  grain  and  $5  for  corn. 

The  1898  acreage  of  the  com  farm  was  ap- 
proximately as  shown  in  the  following  brief 
table  : 


CJorn 3,700 

Wheat 1,200 

Oats 700 

Roads  and  trees 400 

Some  interest  naturally  attaches  to  tho  man 
behind  the  gun — the  man  who,  in  this  instance, 
has  demonstrated  that  nothing  pays  better  than 
farming.  While  the  element  of  foreign  birth 
and  of  foreign  descent  which  has  done  so  much 
to  develop  the  Northwest  is  admirable,  it  will 
still  be  a  gratification  to  learn  that  this  success- 
ful farmer  is  not  of  that  element,  but  that  he  is 
purely  and  distinctly  American.  He  comes  from 
the  straightest  New  England  stock  and  bears  the 
name  of  one  of  its  most  famous  families.  His 
ancestral  kindred  were  among  the  molders  of 
the  republic  and  represented  their  country  at  the 
courts  of  England,  Russia,  and  France  ;  sat  in 
Presidential  cabinets,  in  Congress,  and  more  than 
once  in  the  White  House.  The  record  almost 
spells  the  name. 

Less  than  forty  years  of  age,  he  never  saw  a 
day's  work  on  a  farm  until  he  bought  one  after 
he  was  twenty -one.  His  success  rather  indicates 
that  there  still  are  farmers  born,  and  that  the 
capital  and  energy  put  into  manufacturing  and 
merchandising,  if  applied  to-day  to  farming,  will 
yield  equally  good  returns. 


CHARACTERISTICS  AND   POSSIBILITIES  OF 
MIDDLE  WESTERN   LITERATURE. 

BY  JOHNSON  BRIGHAM. 


I. 

THE  book  and  magazine  reading  world  in  the 
East  doesn*t  quite  comprehend  the  vigor- 
ous, unconventional  expression  given  by  many  of 
our  middle  Western  authors  to  the  thoughts  and 
purposes  and  longings  and  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation of  the  millions  who  live  in  the  world - 
inviting,  world-including  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Missouri,  the  great  *  <  heart  of  the 
world's  heart,"  as  Joaquin  Miller  suggestively 
styles  our  middle  West. 

The  book -reading  East  is  but  just  waking  to  a 
realization  that  between  Chicago  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  is  an  abundance  of  material 
worth  crystallizing  into  literature.  Thanks  to 
Mrs.  Catherwood,  Miss  French,  Mrs.  Peattie, 
Mr.  Garland,  Mr.  White,  and  other  writers  of 
less  fame,  the  reading  world  to  the  east  of  the 


midland  region  is  finding  truer  types  of  Western 
manhood  and  womanhood  than  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  mining  camps  of  '49  and  of  the 
cattle  trails  in  the  70s. 


II. 

Surely  there  is  abundant  material  for  litera- 
ture in  the  middle  West.  Its  people,  as  com- 
pared with  the  men  and  women  who  move 
through  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen  and  George 
Eliot  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens  and  Howells 
and  Miss  Wilkins,  are  certainly  not  wanting  in 
picturesqueness  and  individuality.  They  are  in 
many  respects  a  peculiar  people.  We  find  among 
them  few  voluntarily  idle  and  few  who  cannot 
find  work  ;  no  towering  rich  ;  no  dependent  and 
servile  poor.  One  finds  little  of  that  spirit  of 
caste  which  forms  the  chief  basis  and  much  of 
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the   superstructure   of    Eastern    and    old- world 
novels. 

Note  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  middle  West.  Take,  for  example, 
the  commonwealth  of  Iowa,  that  central  meeting- 
place  of  the  races  between  the  two  branches  of 
our  one  great  river  with  two  names,  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Missouri.  Here,  merged  into  har- 
monious social  relations,  are  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  sturdy  pioneers  and  immigrants  from 
all  the  older  States.  Here  are  the  gregarious 
Germans  in  the  river  towns  and  on  small,  well- 
tilled  farms  and  market  gardens  roundabout. 
Here  are  the  Irish,  Scotch- Irish,  and  Scotch, 
invariably  industrious  and  thrifty.  The  Dutch, 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs  flowing  in  their  vems, 
came  early  in  the  50s  and  here  planted  two  new 
Hollands  and  consecrated  them  to  the  service  of 
God  and  to  freedom  of  conscience.  Here  the 
Quakers  have  planted,  along  with  their  corn  and 
oats,  the  seeds  of  a  social  economy  which  is  proof 
against  war,  hard  times,  and  high  taxation. 
Here  are  whole  communities  of  Scandinavians, 
who  by  their  hardihood  and  pluck  are  daily 
revealing  the  secret  of  Gustavus  Adolphus'  in- 
vincibility. Here  also,  grouped  in  numerous 
coal-mining  towns,  are  the  negroes,  leading  their 
own  separate  home,  school,  church,  and  com- 
munity life,  daily  demonstrating  in  an  era  of 
strikes  and  confusion  of  rights  that,  given  an 
opportunity,  there  is  no  necessary  work  too  hard 
for  them  to  do. 

But  the  social  peculiarities  of  this  typical  West- 
em  State  are  not  yet  exhausted.  In  the  southern 
portion  of  Iowa,  grouped  in  and  about  the  little 
city  of  Lamoni,  are  the  an ti- polygamy  Mormons, 
or  <<  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter- Day  Saints," 
who,  under  the  wise  leadership  of  a  namesake  of 
the  first  of  their  prophets,  Joseph  Smith,  have 
built  up  a  prosperous  and  apparently  happy  com- 
munity life  and  are  successfully  proselyting  in 
the  East,  in  Canada,  in  England,  and  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  Not  far  from  Lamoni 
is  an  interesting  remnant  of  the  once- flourishing 
Icarian  Community,  a  French  experiment  in  com- 
munism which  failed  where  similar  experiments 
— notably  the  Amana  Colony — have  succeeded, 
because  the  Icarians  lacked  what  the  others  have 
— namely,  the  cohesive  power  of  a  common  reli- 
gious belief.  In  the  practical  application  of  the 
all-things-in-common  theory,  the  most  conspic- 
uously successful  experiment  made  in  the  West, 
if  not  in  the  whole  world,  is  that  of  the  **  Com- 
munity of  True  Inspiration,"  known  as  the 
Amana  Colony,  a  community  spreading  over 
several  townships  in  eastern  central  Iowa,  cen- 
tering in  eight  villages  in  which  prosperous  man- 
ufacturing and  mercantile  enterprises  provide  a 


lively  home  market  for  its  farms  and  gardens. 
These  enterprises  constitute  the  one  connecting 
link  between  the  colonists  and  the  outside  world. 
This  peculiar  people  speak  the  German  tongue 
and  are  essentially  German  in  thought  and  habits 
of  life.  After  nearlv  a  half  centurv  of  consci- 
entious  labor  for  the  common  good,  they  are  col- 
lectively rich  and  to  all  appearances  contenteii 
with  their  lot. 

All  these  seemingly  irreconcilable  elements, 
with  others  quite  as  peculiar  but  less  prominent, 
far  from  proving  an  embarrassment  or  a  source 
of  weakness  to  the  State,  are  on  terms  of  peace 
and  amity  with  their  neighbors,  and  politically 
exert  no  more  influence  than  their  relative  voting 
strength  would  lead  one  to  expect.  All  are 
ideally  acquiescent  in  the  one  essential  of  a  re- 
publican commonwealth,  majority  rule. 


in. 


Said  a  bright  young  middle  Western  writer 
recently  :  *  *  If  I  had  ever  lived  or  traveled 
abroad,  or  hunted  elk,  or  fought  Indians,  or  if  I 
had  had  a  touch  of  life  on  a  ranch  or  in  a  mining 
camp,  or  if  I  had  played  the  slumming  r6h  or 
the  society  role  in  Chicago  or  New  York,  or  if  I 
had  faced  death  before  Santiago,  I  might  then 
have  written  stories  editors  would  accept  and 
people  would  read." 

*  *  Possibly,  but  not  necessarily,"  was  my  guard- 
ed reply.  I  then  went  over  the  old  ground  so 
thoroughly  and  oft  traversed.  I  referred  to  Jane 
Austen's  circumscribed  career  and  yet  her  ability 
to  write  novels  which  could  win  extravagant 
praise  from  even  "great  Scott"  himself.  I  re- 
told the  story  of  Miss  Wilkins'  faithful  picturing 
of  humble  home  life  in  rural  New  England  ;  of 
Miss  Murfree's  successful  work  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee  ;  of  Mrs.  Catherwood's  am- 
bition to  crystallize  into  romance  the  history  of 
Canada  and  of  our  own  Northwest  and  her  great 
and  well -sustained  success  ;  of  Miss  French's 
success  in  painting  familiar  types  of  Western 
town  life  and  later  in  actually  getting  at  the 
heart  of  toil. 

My  young  friend  went  away  sorrowing.  She 
could  not  see  and  would  not  believe  that  materi- 
al for  myriad  novels  and  short  stories  is  all  about 
her — in  the  social  complications  of  our  farm  and 
town  life,  ranging  all  the  way  from  farce- comedy 
to  tragedy  ;  in  the  simple  joys  and  deep  pathos 
of  lives  shut  in  by  distance  from  other  lives  ;  in 
the  unbrotherly  and  artificial  life  of  our  larger 
cities — to  counteract  which  the  benevolent  are 
struggling,  singly,  by  families,  and  in  associa- 
tions, with  more  or  less  unwisdom,  yet  not  alto- 
gether without  success  ;  in  the  gravelike  quiet 
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and  isolation  of  our  shrouded  prairies  in  winter ; 
in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  these  sweeps  of 
rolling  prairie  in  flowery  May  and  June  ;  in  the 
annual  miracle  of  waning  summer — the  forests 
of  corn  which  in  June  and  July  are  not,  but  in 
August  rise  before  our  wondering  eyes  as  rose 
the  forest  of  Dunsinane  before  the  bewildered 
gaze  of  Macbeth. 

Our  few  true  artists  are  finding  a  wealth  of 
material,  not  only  on  the  farms  and  along  the 
main- traveled  roads,  but  also  in  the  workshops 
and  country  stores  and  mines  and  quarries  and 
forests,  on  our  railroads,  in  our  political  cam- 
paigns, along  the  family  doctor's  country  ride, 
in  the  summer  Chautauqua  assembly  and  camp- 
meeting,  and  the  winter's  inevitable  revival  sea- 
son with  its  apparently  inevitable  alternate,  the 
gay  season  ;  in  the  ever-hopeful  migrations  of  the 
young  and  ambitious  and  adventurous ;  in  the 
glad  home-coming  of  the  few  and  the  sad  return 
of  the  many  ;  in  the  trials  and  triumphs — and 
faihires  too — of  the  sti*uggling  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  the  splendid  loyalty  of  their  students 
and  graduates,  ofttiraes  more  noble  than  world- 
ly wise ;  in  the  all-absorbing  contests  of  rival 
schools  and  colleges  and  towns  and  States  and 
sections  for  physical  and  intellectual  mastery  ;  in 
the  mimic-soldier  activities  of  national -guard  life 
and  in  the  actual -soldier  experiences  of  youths 
who,  because  they  are  **  tried  and  approved  in 
action,"  are  first  to  feel  that  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  without  which  a  government  of  the 
people  would  be  a  Utopian  dream. 

The  true  picturers  of  this  intensely  real  life 
have  themselves  lived,  or  at  least  felt,  that  life. 
Naturally  to  them  come  words  which  reveal  that 
life  to  their  readers.  They  know,  or  at  least  for 
the  time  feel,  the  unrest  and  high  ambition  and 
wild  longing  of  youth.  They  have  not  forgotten 
the  secret  prayer  of  the  heart  of  love.  They 
sadly  or  gladly  recall  a  mother's  woe  or  joy. 
They  have  been  very  close  to  sorrows,  and  there- 
fore have  in  their  hearts  and  on  their  pens  the 
subtle  antidote  of  sympathy  for  those  who  have 
unwisely  loved  and  so  have  missed  the  greatest 
joy  of  living.  Between  the  lines  of  their  work 
they  sing  songs  of  consolation  to  them  that 
mourn  ;  and  to  those  who  have  fought  their 
good  fight  of  faith  and  yet  have  outwardly  failed 
they  speak  by  suggestion  the  word  that  inspires 
new  hope  and  courage.  By  indirection  they  re- 
peat the  poet's  *' Never,  never"  to  the  mute, 
inglorious  hero  who,  wearying  of  long- continued 
and  unrecognized  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  finds 
himself  asking  the  old  question,  *  *  Is  sacrifice 
vain  ?  " 

All  this  is  but  another  form  of  the  old  truth — 
older  than  literature — that  the  really  great  crises 


in  life  are  those  in  which  the  soul  poises  itself, 
or  finds  itself  poised,  between  two  fates,  one  or 
the  other  of  which  must  be  chosen  ;  one  leading 
upward  toward  the  soul's  ideal,  which  when  re- 
alized is  heaven,  the  other  leading  downward 
toward  we  know  not  what  of  ill  or  woe  ;  and 
that  the  true  historian  of  such  crises  need  not  go 
away  from  home  for  the  material  out  of  which 
life  histories  are  made. 


IV. 


Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal  and  belong  to  journalism  : 
the  eternal  things,  the  things  which  are  not  seen 
with  the   physical   eye,   but   are   comprehended 
with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  belong  to  literature. 
The  most  influential  journalist  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  ephemeral  quality  of  his  work.     Only 
a  general  impression  of  its  trend  remains.     But 
not  so  with  literature.     Let  me  repeat,  in  new 
combination'  of  words,  a  platitude  as  old  as  the 
hills.     Homer's  lines,  recited  under  the  CuniaBan 
poplars,   outlast  the  city  of   Cumae,  outlast  the 
very  coin  with  which  that  city's  wise  men  are 
said  to  have  weighed  the  poet  and  found  him 
wanting.      In  the  privacy   of   our  libraries  we 
are  free  to  admit  that  Shakespeare's  CaBsars  and 
Henrys  and  Richards  are  the  only  Richards  and 
Henrys  and  Csesars  we  know  or  care  to  know, 
though  the  historians  have  proven  over  and  over 
again  that  as  portraits  they  are  not  historically 
true.     Schiller's  Marie  Stuart  is  to  us  the  only 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  we  refuse  against  a 
stubborn  array  of  evidence  to  accept  the  histor- 
ical Mary  of  doubtful  virtue.     Our  ^«illace  and 
our  Bruce  may  be  traced  directly  to  *  •  Scottish 
Chiefs,"  read  with  delight  in  our  childhood — not 
to  Scottish  history.     Tennyson  has  given  us  the 
only  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round  we  really  care 
to  know.     Who  is  the  real  historian  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley — William  L.  Stone  or  Harold  Fred- 
eric?    What  picture  rises  in  your  mind  when 
the  storming  of  Quebec  is  mentioned — ^that  which 
the  historian  has  presented  or  that  which  Gilbert 
Parker  has  painted  ?    Who  has  the  more  vividly 
repeopled  our  Northern  and  Western  border  in 
the  time  of  Marquette  and  La  Salle — Parkman  or 
Mrs.  Catherwood?     Octave  Thanet's  **  Western 
Town  Types  "  and  Hamlin  Garland's  pictures  of 
country  life,  a  quarter  century  or  more  ago  and 
now,  give  us  more  than  a  history  of  the  middle 
West ;  they  picture  the  real  life  of  a  pioneer 
people.    Bret  Harte's  miners.  Cable's  Creoles,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris'   and    Paul   Dunbar's  negroes, 
Eggleston's  and  Riley's  Hoosiers,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page's  Virginians,  Miss  Murfree's  Tennesseans, 
Opie  Reed's  Kentuckians,  Miss  Wilkins'  and  Miss 
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Jewett's  New  Englanders,  Mr.  White's  Kansans, 
Mrs.  Feattie's  Nebraskans,  Octave  Thanet's  Ar- 
kansaw  philosophers  and  Iowa  farmers  and 
mechanics,  Mr.  Garland's  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
villagers  and  backwoodsmen — all,  together,  are 
making  an  illustrated  history  of  our  country  and 
the  real  life  storv  of  our  time.  Their  work — 
not  all  of  it,  but  the  best  of  it — stands  for  the 
permanent  in  art.  They  are  the  many- voiced 
Homers  of  our  era. 


V. 

But  what  of  the  possibilities  of  middle  Western 
literature  ?  There  is  the  ever-living  present  with 
its  myriad  suggestions  to  the  receptive  mind,  its 
kaleidoscopic  combinations  ;  and  there  is  the  doub- 
ly rich  and  almost  wholly  unworked  past  lying 
in  fallow  for  the  coming  of  those  who  have  the 
skill  and  power  to  transform  the  fallow  into 
fruitful  fields. 

There  are  two  especially  rich  fields  which  be- 
long to  the  writers  of  the  middle  West,  either 
by  right  of  inheritance  or  by  reason  of  title 
acquired  through  long  residence  and  close  touch 
and  sympathy.  I  refer  to  the  heroic  period  in 
our  history  from  1861  to  1865,  and  to  the  equally 
heroic  period  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Turn  a  moment  to  the  early  history  which  the 
many  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Valley  pioneer 
associations  are  gathering  and  arranging  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  press,  are  placing  upon  the 
printed  page — crude  stories  of  hardship,  trials, 
and  triumphs,  taken  as  they  fall  from  the  lips  of 
pioneers  whose  voices  will  soon  be  silenced  in 
death.  Many  an  ambitious  writer  will  seek  to 
infuse  into  this  material  the  breath  of  life,  and 
some  will  measurably  succeed.  In  good  time 
will  come  the  Crocketts,  the  Parkers,  the  Harold 
Frederics,  and  the  Weir  Mitchells  of  this  region 
who  will  picture  for  all  coming  time  the  pioneer 
heroes  of  these  middle  Western  States  and  the 
brave,  resultful  life  they  led. 

And  the  true  artist  of  the  future  will  not  neg- 
lect to  bring  out  prominently,  in  enduring  word- 
painting  and  word -sculpture,  the  noble  pioneer 
women  of  that  period  whom  the  silent  terrors  of 
vast  solitudes,  the  night- cry  of  the  wolf,  and  the 
more  hideous  war-whoop  of  the  Indian  could  not 
daunt,  who  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  pioneer  home-makers  and 
commonwealth -builders  into  whose  care  they  had 
trustingly  committed  their  lives  and  the  destinies 
of  those  who  might  come  after  them. 

Then  there  is  the  war  epoch  in  middle  Western 
history.  There  yet  remain  many  thousands  in 
this  region  who  recall  those  four  long,  woeful 
years,  from  the  tragic  inevitableness  of   which 


there  was  no  escape  and  in  their  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union  no  desire  to  escape. 

Many  of  us  can  yet  hear  the  bugle  and  the 
drum  and  fife,  and  can  see,  as  though  the  call 
for  troops  came  only  yesterday,  that  grand  up- 
rising of  young  men — not  common  men,  but 
embryo  heroes,  nerved  to  do  and  suffer  and 
eager  to  take  the  supreme  risk  of  death  for  * '  the 
cause."  In  mind  we  follow  tliem,  "with  large 
steps  crossing  the  prairies,  crossing  the  West 
with  springy  gait,"  their  ** sinewy  limbs  clothed 
in  blue."  We  recall  the  **  sudden  partings  such 
as  crush  the  life  from  out  young  hearts  " — and 
old  hearts  too  ;  the  desolate  homes ;  the  family 
altars  never  again  rekindled  ;  the  long  watch  of 
some  for  '*the  un returning  brave  ;  "  the  general 
joy  following  the  restoration  of  peace  ;  the  glad 
home-coming ;  the  happiness  unspeakable  in 
hearts  that  had  not  dared  to  hope  before  ;  the 
renewed  love  life  in  the  home  ;  the  broadening 
out  of  some  under  the  rough  discipline  of  war  ; 
the  demoralization  of  others  who,  though  brave 
in  battle,  proved  weak  before  the  insidious  foes 
of  youth  that  lurk  in  camp. 

All  this  and  more  of  individual  experience  has 
found  as  yet  no  lasting  voice  in  middle  Western 
literature.  It  lingers  in  the  traditions  of  myriad 
midland  homes  and  in  the  uncertain  memory  of 
surviving  veterans,  as  related  and  rerelated  at 
soldiers'  reunions  and  around  Grand  Army  camp* 
fires. 

This  wealth  of  material  will  not  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. It  will  not  all  be  put  into  permanent 
literary  form  ;  but  among  the  many  attempts 
which  will  be  made  to  picture  our  war  epoch  for 
all  coming  time,  some  Scott  or  Gilbert  Parker 
will  in  good  time  appear,  and  he  shall  give  the 
world  a  real  heart  story  of  the  middle  West  dur- 
ing the  heroic  period  of  its  history. 

Harold  Frederic  says  the  poet  precedes  the 
novelist,  because  his  task  is  easier.  Though  we 
may  question  the  reason  given,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  historical  truth  of  the  statement.  Already 
one  poet  has  sung  in  verse  the  story  of  the  March 
to  the  Sea,  a  poem  which  is  likely  to  remain 
throughout  all  coming  time  the  epic  of  that  most 
picturesque  chapter  in  our  war  history.  I  know 
of  nothing  in  the  poetry  of  war  more  thrilling 
than  Major  Byers'  description  of  the  fall  of  At- 
lanta and  of  the  after- scenes  of  that  memorable 
progress  through  the  heart  of  the  South.* 


VI. 


The   few   who    are    actually   making  middle 
Western  literature  are  not  content  with  simply 

*  I  l«am  that  a  second  and  carefully  revised  edition  of 
*'  The  March  to  the  Sea  *'  is  soon  to  appear. 
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threshing  the  old  straw  of  Greece  and  Rome  and 
England.  They  are  willing  to  leave  to  Virgil 
the  bucolic  loves  of  the  picturesque  sheep- tend- 
ing period.  They  are  not  entering  into  compe- 
tition with  Theocritus  or  Anacreon.  They  are 
content  to  let  Homer's  heroes  fight  it  out  to  the 
end  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  They  are  making 
no  attempts  to  deal  with  the  supernatural  or  the 
preternatural.  They  are  satisfied  to  leave  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  amours  and  crimes 
of  gods  and  heroes.  They  are  leaving  to  Tasso 
and  Scott  and  Bulwer  the  romance  material  of 
the  Crusades.  They  are  relying  on  Dante  to 
present  for  all  time  that  strangely  fascinating  re- 
finement of  horrors,  the  mediaeval  hell.  They 
are  leaving  the  Elizabethan  period  to  the  poets 
and  dramatists  who  made  that  era  glorious. 
They  are  pleased  to  leave  the  ' '  land  o'  cakes  and 
brither  Scots "  to  Scott  and  Burns  and  to  the 
new  school  of  Scotch  fictionists  whom  some 
critics,  too  near  to  get  a  good  perspective,  de- 
risively term  the  kail -yard  or  cabbage -garden 
school.  They  are  wisely  leaving  English  life  to 
Englishmen  and  Anglicized  Americans,  French 
life  to  Frenchmen  and  Frenchified  Englishmen 
and  Russians,  the  Eastern  field  to  our  own  East- 
ern writers,  the  South  to  the  splendid  new  school 
of  native-bom  makers  of  literature,  the  far  West 
to  the  few  real  interpreters  of  its  varied  and  fast- 
changing  life  and  to  their  Eastern  imitators. 


VII. 


Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  characteristics  of 
the  middle  Western  literature  of  the  future  as 
prefigured  in  the  middle  Western  literature  of  our 
time.  It  is,  and  at  least  for  many  decades  must 
continue  to  be,  strongly  suggestive  of  the  free 
outdoor  life  of  this  region.  Apparently  it  never 
will  make  the  mistake  of  some  delineators  of  life 
on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of 
us — that  of  confounding  mere  sound  and  fury 
with  healthy  resonance.  It  will  continue  to  show 
more  talent  for  the  selection  and  utilization  of 
material  than  deftness  in  the  literary  finisher's 
art.  With  rather  more  regard  for  generally  ac- 
cepted grammatical  and  rhetorical  construction 
than  some  of  its  writers  in  the  past  have  shown, 
it  will  never  slavishly  take  its  fashion  of  speech 
from  the  literary  fashion  delineators  in  the  East- 
ern magazines.  A  virile  creator  of  words  and 
phrases  as  they  are  needed — no  people  more  so — 
it  will  go  on  creating  and  forcing  the  products  of 
its  creation  into  the  dictionaries  and  into  the 
thought  and  speech  of  people  in  other  sections 
and  other  countries. 


Midland  literature  will  continue  to  be,  like  the 
people  from  whom  it  emanates,  direct,^  straight- 
forward, and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  sim- 
ple. It  will  continue  to  be  broad,  liberal,  ca- 
tholic, free  from  literary  fads  and  fancies,  free 
from  mere  cleverness,  free  from  dialect  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  without  injustice  to  the  characters 
presented,  using  dialect  not  as  a  cover  for  vulgar- 
ity nor  as  a  substitute  for  talent,  but  as  a  helper 
to  readers  who  would  catch  the  tone  as  well  as 
the  words  of  the  characters  presented. 

Middle  Western  literature  will  continue  to 
have  the  local  touch  which  makes  the  setting  of 
the  scene  clearly  recognizable  and  is  the  sign- 
manual  of  its  genuineness  ;  but  that  touch  will 
be  combined  with  the  universal  quality  which  es- 
tablishes the  world-wide  kinship  of  all  true  litera- 
ture. Whatever  its  faults  and  failings,  it  will 
be  true  to  life — to  the  life  it  aims  to  reflect. 
**Too  true  to  life"  say  some  who  have  been  in- 
tellectually reared  in  the  belief  that  idealism  is 
inconsistent  with  realism  and  that  realism  is  in- 
consistent with  art.  It  will  be  broad  as  the 
world  in  its  sympathies,  yet  possesseii  of  suffi- 
cient local  color  to  enable  the  reader,  wherever 
he  may  be  or  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of 
midland  scenery  and  life,  to  feel  the  artist  toncli 
in  the  description  and  the  nature  touch  in  the 
character- sketching.  • 

The  literature  of  the  middle  West  will  continue 
to  be,  as  it  has  been  from  the  first,  free  from  low 
suggestion.  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  even  seek  to 
learn  the  old-world  trick  of  attractively  picturing 
beautv  in  combination  with  devilishness  and  love 
with  lust,  and  of  begging  questions  raised  by 
social  conditions  which  defy  the  laws  of  God  and 
set  at  naught  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  If  I 
may  judge  from  the  puritan  simplicity  which  now 
marks  the  reading  habits  of  the  reading  people 
of  the  middle  West,  I  am  safe  in  making  the 
prediction  that  the  literature  which  panders  to 
man's  lower  nature  will  ever  find  the  doors  of 
midland  homes  securely  closed  and  barred. 

Not  shrinking  from  the  inevitable  touch  of 
sorrow  without  which  the  novel  or  the  poem  is 
untrue  to  life,  our  middle  Western  literature, 
like  the  men  and  women  of  this  region,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  defiantly  optimistic  in  tone.  Its  evi- 
dent mission  will  be  to  make  life,  on  the  whole, 
seem  somewhat  less  hard,  somewhat  fuller  of 
compensations  for  its  inevitable  woes  ;  will  in- 
cline busy  men  and  women  to  be  less  self-cen- 
tered, more  sympathetic  ;  will  tend  to  refresh 
and  strengthen  the  mind  for  new  occasions  and 
to  inspire  the  soul  with  new  courage  for  life's 
humdrum  duties  as  well  as  for  its  crises. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE. 

AVERY  vivid  and  striking  account  of  **  the 
new  struggle  for  life  among  the  nations  '^ 
is  given  in  the  Fortnightly  *  *  from  an  American 
standpoint*'  by  Mr.  Brooks  Adams.  The  new 
era  began  with  the  collapse  of  France  in  1870. 
England,  without  a  rival  in  manufactures  until 
1873,  had  been  investing  abroad  the  surplus  of 
her  profits.  Gradually  foreign  competition  caused 
prices  to  fall,  profits  to  shrink,  and  agriculture 
to  wane  in  England.  In  1886  British  investors 
began  to  withdraw  their  foreign  holdings.  The 
displacement  which  followed  led  to  the  collapse 
in  Argentina  in  1890,  in  Australia  in  1891,  in 
the  United  States  in  1893,  and  last  of  all  in 
India. 

THE    PERIL    OF    A    GLUT. 

Now  *  *  all  the  energetic  races  have  been 
plunged  into  a  contest  for  the  possession  of  the 
only  markets  left  open  capable  of  absorbing 
manufactures,  since  all  are  forced  to  encourage 
exports  to  maintain  themselves." 

' '  How  long  English  accumulations  will  last  is 
immat^ial,  since  in  one  form  or  another  they  will 
doubtless  sufiice  for  the  immediate  future.  The 
upshot  of  the  whole  matter,  therefore,  is  that 
America  has  been  irresistibly  impelled  to  produce 
a  large  industrial  surplus — a  surplus,  should  no 
change  occur,  which  will  be  larger  in  a  few 
years  than  anything  ever  before  known.  Upon 
the  existence  of  this  surplus  hinges  the  future, 
for  the  United  States  must  provide  sure  and  ade- 
quate outlets  for  her  products  or  be  in  danger  of 
gluts  more  dangerous  to  her  society  than  many 
panics  such  as  1873  or  1893.'' 

CUBA  AND  THE  PRICE  OF  SUGAR. 

The  writer  illustrates  the  danger  by  tracing 
the  Spanish- American  War,  with  all  its  moment- 
ous consequences,  to  German  bounties  on  beet- 
root sugar.  These  first  lowered  prices  and 
increased  production  in  the  "West  Indies.  Then 
Germany  doubled  her  bounties  and  plunged  the 
West  Indies  into  despair.  The  whole  economic 
system  of  Cuba  was  dislocated,  revolt  was  pre- 
cipitated, and  war  was  the  outcome. 

A    COALITION    CENTERED    IN    BERLIN. 

Mr.  Adams  argues  : 

* '  If,  however,  the  stoppage  of  the  outlet  of 
the  export  trade  of  so  petty  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  the  West  Indies  produced  the 
catastrophes  of  the  last  four   years,  the   future 


course  of  the  United  States,  with  its  vast  and 
growing  surplus,  becomes  the  most  momentous 
question  of  the  age.  .  .  .  The  surplus  must  seek 
a  vent  abroad,  and  there  are  clear  indications 
that  a  great  coalition  is  coming  into  being  whose 
aim  it  is  to  exclude  the  United  States  from  those 
countries  which  should  be  her  natural  outlet." 

Her  natural  outlet  is  westward  ;  the  coalition's 
outlet  is  eastward.  The  two  rivals  meet  on  the 
Pacific's  eastern  shores  :  <  <  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Yellow  Sea, 
is  solidifying  into  an  economic  mass  *vho8e  heait 
lies  at  Berlin." 

ITS    POLICY    OF   EXCLUSION. 

<  *  Whether  it  be  upon  the  Rhine  or  the  Amour, 
the  policy  of  this  Eastern  civilization  is  the  same. 
It  is  the  old  policy  of  Napoleon — the  policy  of 
exclusion.  No  better  example  could  be  found 
than  the  aggressions  of  Germany,  who,  since  the 
consolidation  of  1870,  has  deliberately  ruined  the 
West  Indies  by  forcing  her  bounty -fed  sugar  on 
foreigners,  while  seeking  by  every  device  to  ex- 
clude foreign  products  from  her  markets.  Had 
the  West  Indies  themselves  or  Great  Britain, 
their  protector,  been  able  to  coerce  Germany  into 
abandoning  her  abnormal  exports,  the  islands 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  be  as  rich  and 
happy  as  of  yore.  The  same  danger,  on  a  vaster 
scale,  threatens  every  exporting  nation  which 
allows  its  outlets  to  be  closed,  and  a  little  consid- 
eration will  suffice  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  tlie 
United  States  this  danger  is  both  real  and  near. 

**  Eastern  Asia  now  appears,  without  much 
doubt,  to  be  the  only  district  likely  soon  to  be 
able  to  absorb  any  great  increase  of  manufac- 
tures, and  accordingly  eastern  Asia  is  the  prize 
for  which  all  the  energetic  nations  are  grasping. 
If  the  continental  coalition  wins,  that  coveted 
region  will  be  closed  to  their  rivals.  Should  it 
be  so  closed,  the  pressure  caused  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  current  which  has  so  long  run  westward 
might  shake  American  society  to  its  foundation." 

THE    TREND    TO    COLLECTIVISM. 

Mr.  Adams  observes  that  civilization  has  ad- 
vanced by  two  processes — the  individual  and  the 
collective.    The  latter  marks  the  eastward  powers  : 

**  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  the  most  indi- 
vidual of  races,  and  it  reached  high  fortune  un- 
der conditions  which  fostered  individuality  to  a 
supreme  degree.  Such  conditions  prevailed  when 
the  world  was  vacant  and  steam  began  to  make 
rapid  movement  possible  ;  but  all  must  perceive 
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that  as  masses  solidify  the  qualities  of  the  pioneer 
vill  cease  to  be  those  that  command  success. 

<  <  The  concentration  whose  result  is  an  elim- 
ination of  waste  is  nothing  but  a  movement 
toward  collectivism,  and  the  relative  rise  of  the 
peoples  who  excel  in  collective  methods  has  been 
accordingly  contemporaneous  with  the  advent  of 
the  great  trusts  in  the  West.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  of  the  success  of  the  collective  method 
is  the  centralization  of  Germany  and  the  organi 
zation  of  Russia.'' 

STATE    SOCIALISM EAST    OR    WEST. 

The  social  bearing  of  the  whole  paper  appears 
in  its  closing  sentences.  If  America  is  forced  to 
digest  her  surplus  produce,  she  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  her  rivals  in  cost  of  domestic  life, 
industrial  production,  and  public  administration. 

* '  In  such  a  competition  success  can  only  be 
won  by  surpassing  the  enemy  in  his  own  method 
or  in  that  concentration  which  reduces  waste  to  a 
minimum.  Such  a  concentration  might  conceiv- 
ably be  effected  by  the  growth  and  amalgamation 
of  great  trusts  until  they  absorbed  the  govern- 
ment, or  it  might  l>e  brought  about  by  the 
central  corporation,  called  tlie  government,  ab- 
sorbing tlie  trust.  In  either  event  the  result 
would  be  approximately  the  same.  The  eastern 
and  western  continents  would  be  competing  for 
the  most  perfect  system  of  state  socialism.'* 


« THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN. 
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COMMENTING   on  Mr.   Rudyard    Kipling's 
poem  published  in  3/cCZMre'5  for  February, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  says  in  the  English  Review  of 
Reviews : 

*'  It  is  an  international  document  of  the  first 
order  of  importance.  It  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
United  States  to  take  up  the  policy  of  expansion. 
It  puts  the  matter  on  the  highest  and  most  unself- 
ish grounds.  The  poet  has  idealized  and  trans- 
figured imperialism.  He  has  shown  its  essence 
to  be  not  lordship,  but  service.  We  can  recall 
no  nobler  setting  forth  of  the  intrinsic  ministry 
of  empire.  The  whole  presentation  is  steeped  in 
the  spirit  of  self-abnegation  and  self-sacrifice. 
It  will  be  strange  if  these  seven  stanzas  do  not 
prove  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  millions  and 
all  the  eloquence  of  an ti- expansionists  like  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  Mr.  Bryan.  The  poet  has  taken 
sure  aim,  and  it  is  in  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people  that  his  bolt  will  lodge. 

**  Empire  over  the  undeveloped  peoples  is 
nhe  white  man's  burden.'  This  is  the  burden 
Mr.  Kipling  bids  our  kin  take  up.  He  bids 
them  send  forth  the  pick  of  their  sons,  that  in 
the  exile  of  remote  provinces  they  may  supply 


the  wants  of  the  conquered  races  and  train  <  the 
sullen  peoples  half  devil  and  half  child.*  He 
bids  them  learn  the  lesson  of  unostentatious  serv- 
ice, of  frank,  unthreatening  intercourse,  and 
of  untiring  altruism.  Police  wars,  campaigns 
against  famine,  the  battle  with  pestilence  and 
with  ancient  sloth  and  stupidity — these  are  the 
arduous  duties  to  which  he  invites  American 
energies.  He  offers  only  the  old  reward,  the 
hatred  and  censure  and  misunderstanding  of  the 
peoples  you  try  to  benefit ;  but  he  reminds  them 
of  the  solemn  fact  that  their  conduct  decides  the 
judgment  which  the  subject  races  will  form  of 
the  white  man's  religion  and  civilization.  By 
this  master-stroke  Mr.  Kipling  has  divested  the 
imperial  vocation  of  the  false  tinsel  and  glitter 
with  which  it  is  too  often  associated,  and  reveals 
it  in  its  naked  austerity  as  a  hard  and  thankless 
task  performed  under  constraint  of  conscience 
and  of  God." 


AMERICA'S  DUTY  TO  HER  NEW 
DEPENDENCIES. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN  writes  in  the  Engineering 
Magazine  for  January  on  <  *  The  Relations 
of  the  United  States  to  Their  New  Dependen- 
cies," drawing  the  illustrations  of  most  of  his 
propositions  from  the  records  of  the  two  princi- 
pal colonizing  nations  of  modem  times.  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  The  main  line  of  thought 
developed  in  Captain  Mahan's  article  is  indicated 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

<  *  The  task  is  great ;  who  is  sufficient  for  it  ? 
The  writer  believes  firmly  in  the  ultimate  power 
of  ideas.  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
*  Imagination  rules  the  world.'  If  this  be  gen- 
erally so,  how  much  more  the  true  imaginations 
which  are  worthy  to  be  called  ideas  !  There  is  a 
nobility  in  man  which  welcomes  the  appeal  to 
beneficence.  May  it  find  its  way  quickly  now  to 
the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  American  people 
before  less  worthy  ambitions  fill  them  ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  kings  of  men,  in  thought  and  in 
action,  under  whose  leadership  our  land  makes 
its  giant  strides.  There  is  in  this  no  Quixotism. 
Materially,  the  interest  of  the  nation  is  one  with 
its  beneficence  ;  but  if  the  ideas  get  inverted  and 
the  nation  sees  in  its  new  responsibilities,  first  of 
all,  markets  and  profits,  with  incidental  resultant 
benefit  to  the  natives,  it  will  go  wrong.  Through 
such  mistakes  Great  Britain  passed.  She  lost  the 
United  States  ;  she  suffered  bitter  anguish  in 
India  ;  but  India  and  Egypt  testify  to-day  to  the 
nobility  of  her  repentance.  Spain  repented  not. 
The  examples  are  before  us.  Which  shall  we 
follow  ? 

<*  And  is  there  not  a  stimulus  to  our  imagina- 
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tion  and  to  bigh  ambition  to  read,  as  we  easily 
may,  bow  the  oppressed  have  been  freed  and  the 
degraded  lifted  in  India  and  in  Egypt,  not  only 
by  political  sagacity  and  courage,  but  by  admin^ 
istrative  capacity  directing  the  great  engineering 
enterprises  which  change  the  face  of  a  land  and 
increase  a  hundredfold  the  opportunities  for  life 
and  happiness  ?  The  profession  of  the  writer  and 
the  subject  consequently  of  most  of  his  writing 
stands  for  organized  force,  which  if  duly  de- 
veloped is  the  concrete  expression  of  the  nation's 
strength.  But  while  he  has  never  concealed  his 
opinion  that  the  endurance  of  civilization  during 
a  future  far  beyond  our  present  foresight  depends 
ultimately  upon  due  organization  of  force,  he  has 
ever  held  and  striven  to  say  that  such  force  is 
but  the  means  to  an  end,  which  end  is  durable 
peace  and  progress  and  therefore  beneficence." 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  ANGLO-SAXON 
"  IMPERIAUSM." 

THE  first  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
is  an  impassioned  appeal  by  M.  de  Pres- 
sens^  for  a  better  understanding  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  He  had  hoped  that  after  France 
had  retrieved  the  blunder  of  Fashoda,  magnan- 
imity on  one  side  and  regret  on  the  other  might 
have  led  to  a  new  era  of  mutual  good- will.  He 
laments  bitterly  that  such  is  not  the  case. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    ''DRUNK   WITH    GLORY. 

He  declares  that  everywhere,  even  in  the  too 
rare  parts  of  the  world,  where  we  thought  Free- 
dom had  planted  her  standard,  we  are  looking 
upon  a  retrograde  movement  which  puts  us  back 
some  centuries  : 

' '  In  the  United  States  of  America  we  see  the 
intoxication  of  the  new  strong  wine  of  warlike 
glory  carrying  a  great  democracy  off  its  feet  and 
raising  the  threatening  specter  of  militarism, 
with  its  fatal  attendant,  Cassarism,  in  the  back- 
ground. Under  the  pretext  of  <  manifest  des- 
tiny '  the  great  republic  of  the  western  hemisphere 
is  becoming  unfaithful  to  the  principles  of  her 
founders,  to  the  precedents  of  her  constitutional 
life,  to  the  traditions  which  have  made  lier  free, 
glorious,  and  prosperous.  The  seductions  of  im- 
perialism are  drawing  the  United  States  toward 
the  abyss  where  all  the  great  democracies  of  the 
world  have  found  their  end.  The  cant  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance,  of  the  brotherhood -in -arms  of 
English-speaking  people,  is  serving  as  a  cloak  to 
the  nefarious  designs  of  those  who  want  to  cut 
in  I  wo  the  grand  motto  of  Great  Britain,  Im- 
perium  et  Lihertas  and  to  make  Imperium  swallow 
Ltbertas. 


ENGLAND    *' INTOXICATED    WITH    POWER." 

<  *  In  the  United  Kingdom  a  similar  tendency 
is  at  work.  Everybody  sees  that  the  present 
England  is  no  longer  the  England — I  do  not  say 
of  Cobden  or  Bright,  but  of  Peel,  Russell,  Pal- 
merston,  Derby,  •  or  even  Disraeli.  A  kind  of 
intoxication  of  power  has  seized  the  people.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  known  how  to  take  the  flood  in 
time  and  to  ride  the  crest  of  the  new  wave.  The 
Unionist  party  is  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  privileged  classes  to  nurse  the 
pride  of  empire  :  first,  because  they  govern  it 
and  profit  by  it ;  secondly,  and  chiefly,  because 
nothing  diverts  more  surely  the  spirit  of  reform 
than  the  imperialist  madness.  It  is  a  curious- 
thing,  but  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  when  the 
masses  are  on  the  verge  of  rising  in  their  maj- 
esty and  asking  for  their  rights;  the  classes  have 
only  to  throw  into  their  eyes  the  powder  of 
imperialism  and  raise  the  cry  of  *  The  fatherland 
in  danger'  in  order  to  bring  them  once  more, 
meek  and  submissive,  to  their  feet. 

THE    FRENCH    FIEND    AND    THE    ENGLISH. 

<*But  what  I  want  to  insist  upon  here  is  that 
just  as  in  England  it  is  imperialism — that  is  to 
say,  the  foe  of  true  democracy,  of  freedom,  and 
of  social  progress — which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
anti- French  agitation,  so  in  France  it  is  nation- 
alism— that  is  to  say,  the  party  of  military  and 
clerical  reaction — which  is  flirting  with  a  German 
alliance  and  working  for  a  rupture  with  England. 
Consequently  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  and  in 
the  whole  world  the  fate  of  liberalism,  or  in 
other  terms  the  future  of  civilization,  is  abso- 
lutely connected  with  the  state  of  the  relations  of 
our  two  countries." 


THE  PEACE  CRUSADE  IN  EUROPE. 

THE  "Looker-on"  in  Blackwood  discusses 
the  Russian  peace  proposals.  He  insists 
that  * '  after  inquiry,  as  before,  the  motives  of 
the  Czar's  proposal  may  be  suspected  with  pro- 
priety. "  But  the  writer  does  not  content  him- 
self with  mere  negative  criticism.  He  has  a 
positive  suggestion  to  make  : 

**  Yet  the  Czar  might  do  more  for  peace  tlian 
any  potentate  on  earth  could  he  turn  his  mind  in 
another  direction.  He  might  make  a  new  map 
of  his  enormous  dominions,  including  Manchuria, 
itself  large  enough,  fertile  enough,  rich  and 
populous  enough  to  form  a  little  kingdom.  And, 
map  in  hand,  he  might  proclaim  that  in  return 
for  a  pledge  of  non-interference  with  any  part  of 
his  possessions,  or  with  their  government  in  any 
shape,  he  would  bind  himself  in  similar  engage- 
ments to  all  the  world — seeking  no  extension  of 
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territory, or  dominion  for  twenty  years.  Nothing 
that  he  can  invent  would  do  half  as  much  for 
peace  as  that,  if  truly  meant.  We  know  of  two 
great  and  powerful  communities,  at  the  least,  who 
would  listen  gladly  to  such  an  offer  ;  while  as 
for  Eiissia  herself,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  re- 
sources and  energies  of  her  government,  fully 
employed  for  twenty  years,  could  not  over-im- 
prove her  vast  estate.  But  we  need  not  look  for 
such  a  Russian  peace  proposal  as  that/' 

Opposition  in  England. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Review  remarks  in 
his  monthly  chronicle  : 

**  Amid  all  this  turmoil  of  international  jeal- 
ousies, rivalries,  amities,  and  complications,  the 
voice  of  the  peacemaker  sounds  oddly.  The 
Czar's  proposal  for  a  conference  to  consider  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  armaments  continues 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  wildest  eulogy  and  not 
much  more  sober  ridicule.  Mr.  Stead  and  his 
*  crusaders '  are  pervading  tne  country,  vulgar- 
izing the  movement  by  absurd  perversions  and 
hysterical  exaggerations.  In  their  excitement 
some  of  the  '  crusaders  '  talk,  as  if  to  *  strengthen 
the  hands'  of  the  Czar  by  uttering  eloquent 
platitudes  on  English  platforms  were  likely  to 
banish  war  from  the  earth  forever,  and  as  if  the 
Czar  himself,  instead  of  being  a  sensible  young 
ruler,  anxious  at  once  to  do  an  excellent  stroke 
of  business  for  his  own  empire  and,  perhaps, 
something  for  the  world  at  large,  were  a  crowned 
saint  and  hero." 

' '  As  against  the  crusaders,  some  of  the  astute 
skeptics  of  the  daily  press  continue  to  repeat, 
every  few  days,  that  the  peace  rescript  was  only 
the  result  of  a  deep-laid  plan  to  get  Russia  out 
of  a  difficulty  and,  perhaps,  to  get  England  into 
one.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  view 
of  the  matter,  or  at  any  rate  in  one  part  of  it, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  keep  reiterating  it,  as 
though  there  were  nothing  else  in  the  Czar's 
proposals.  .  .  .  Yet  though  the  Czar  may  have 
got  on  the  wrong  lines  in  his  details,  the  under- 
lying idea  is  by  no  means  absurd  or  even  imprac- 
ticable. .  .  .  Universal  peace  will  be  as  far  off 
as  ever  after  the  Czar's  conference,  and  universal 
disarmament  no  nearer.  But  a  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  possibility  of  revising  the  rules 
and  conditions  of  warfare  is  really  called  for, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  should  not  produce  some  practical  and 
beneficial  results." 

A  Crusade  More  Needed. 

The  United  Service  Magazine  thinks  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Great  Britain's  true  inter- 
ests,   *  *  surely  the  suppression    of  such   serious 


national  calamities  as  the  late  strikes  in  the  engi- 
neering and  coal  trades  are  far  more  worthy  of 
a  crusade  than  the  Utopian  dream  of  peace 
enforced  by  general  agreement,  which  will  never 
be  realized  so  long  as  human  nature  is  human 
nature.  Though  they  do  honor  to  the  heart 
and  mind  of  their  august  author,  the  ^'disarma- 
ment "  proposals  will  not  do  away  with  the  truth 
of   the   old  Roman    adage.    Si  vis  pacem,  para 

helium. ^^ 

War  Desirable? 

Mr.  Edward  Mark  wick,  in  the  New  Century 
Review,  argues  to  show  that  the  abolition  of  war 
is  not  only  impossible,  but  it  is  not  desirable. 
War  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  those  vast  oper- 
ations which  Nature  ceaselessly  carries  on  in  the 
developing  and  shaping  of  the  universe.  Her 
great  purpose  is  the  fostering  of  strength — not 
physical  strength  alone,  but  the  combination  of 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  strength.  Na- 
tions, to  live,  must  work  ;  to  prosper,  must 
trade  ;  to  keep  their  prosperity,  must  be  able 
and  willing  to  fight.  Strife  must  mark  the  devel- 
opment of  the  future  as  of  the  past. 


«t 


War  the  Supreme  Test  of  Value." 


Mr.  H.  F.  Wyatt  follows  in  the  same  strain  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  He  sets  up  *'War  as 
the  Supreme  Test  of  National  Value."  War, 
he  declares,  is  simply  a  phase  in  that  tremendous 
and  ceaseless  process  of  competition  which  pre- 
vails alike  on  sea  and  land  : 

**  Unless  the  vigorous  nation  or  race  can  con- 
tinue, as  throughout  history,  to  expand  and  grow 
stronger  at  the  expense  of  the  decaying  nation 
or  race,  the  fundamental  condition  of  human  ad- 
vance will  not  be  fulfilled,  and  a  state  of  stag- 
nancy, ending  in  social  death,  will  be  substituted 
for  a  state  of  progress. 

<*  The  only  means,  revealed  to  us  by  past  ex- 
perience, whereby  the  vigorous  people  has  sup- 
planted the  weaker,  has  been  war,  without  which 
change  and  movement  must  have  ceased. 

**  Change  and  movement,  the  growth  of  those 
who  use  their  opportunities  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  abuse  them,  are  as  essential  now  and 
in  succeeding  times  as  in  the  past. 

*  <  It  is  for  the  advocates  of  universal  peace  to 
show  whether  by  any  and  what  method  decaying 
nations  and  states  can  be  persuaded  to  abandon 
their  territories,  possessions,  and  privileges  with- 
out fighting  for  them." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Wyatt  admits  that  there  are 
potent  agencies  at  work  which  make  for  an  **  ul- 
timate and  far-off  unity "  among  men,  when 
mankind  will  have  been  welded  into  one  ho- 
mogeneous whole  and  the  causes  of  conflict  will 
have  been  removed.     **But  for  us,"  he  says, 
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'  <  the  striving  dwellers  in  a  vigorous  and  moving 
present y  such  speculations  can  have,  after  all, 
but  an  academic  interest." 


tff 


"  A  Sentimental  Absui*cUty. 

But  the  cream  of  all  the  criticisms  on  the 
peace  crusade  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Henry 
Howorth's  '  *  Plain  Words  About  the  Czar*s  New 
Gospel  of  Peace  "  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He 
declares  that  the  new  agitation  suggests  an  op6ra 
houffe  on  a  grand  scale,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
pantomime.  After  referring  to  **  hysterical  peo- 
ple and  hysterical  movements,"  to  **  effeminate 
agitations,"  to  ^*gush  and  sentiment,"  he  con- 
tinues : 

*  <  We  are  at  this  moment  threatened  with  a 
new  epidemic  of  this  kind  in  which  the  man- 
woman  or  the  woman -man  is  very  much  to  the 
front,  and  which  is  being  generaled  by  certain 
well-known  masters  in  the  art  of  advertising  pre- 
tentious forms  of  sham  philanthropy,  while  their 
dupes  consist  in  the  main  of  estimable  and 
amiable  people  who  spend  most  of  their  lives  in 
praying  not  for  their  own  sins,  but  for  the  sins  of 
other  people,  and  in  weeping  over  a  world  so 
much  worse  in  every  way  than  that  in  which 
they  themselves  live.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that 
some  cold  water  from  somewhere  should  be 
poured  upon  this  new  form  of  sentimental  ab- 
surdity before  the  temperature  gets  too  hot  for 
control.  It  will  at  least  s^ve  us  from  ridicule  at 
the  hands  of  our  neighbors  presently.  The  oc- 
casion of  the  new  campaign  or  pantomime,  which- 
ever is  thought  the  most  appropriate  term,  is  the 
recent  invitation  by  the  Russian  Emperor  to  a 
general  rubbing  of  noses  and  exchange  of  fine 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  peace  and  good-will 
among  men." 

He  grants  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  genuine, 
if  crude,  impulse  of  a  young  and  generous  sover- 
eign ;  but  autocrat  though  he  be,  he  has  less  initia- 
tive of  government  than  President  McKinley.  In 
Russia  the  bureaucracy  rules,  and  its  wishes  and 
intentions  the  Czar  has  entirely  misinterpreted. 
The  writer  then  passes  in  review  the  various 
augmentations  and  improvements  of  armaments 
now  going  forward  in  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  and  declares : 

*'  Everywhere,  therefore,  there  is  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  increased  armaments  at  the 
very  time  when  everybody  is  belauding  the  Czar's 
rescript  and  replying  in  sympathetic  terms  to  his 
invitation.  ...  As  a  witty  Irish  judge  said  to 
me  a  few  days  ago  :  « It  is  very  much  like  a 
perfervid  teetotal  chairman  addressing  a  dinner 
of  the  league  while  the  waiters  are  engaged  in 
filling  every  man's  glass  up  with  whisky.'  " 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  goes  on  to  rehearse  the 


more  palpably  obvious  difiBculties  which  attend 
the  realization  of  the  Czar's  ideals.  He  con- 
cludes by  saying : 

**The  trouble  is  that  all  this  bastard  enthu- 
siasm among  a  very  limited  and  very  largely 
senseless  class  in  this  country  may  be  mistaken 
by  Nicholas  the  Third  [^ic],  as  a  similar  move- 
ment was  mistaken  by  Nicholas  the  First,  for  the 
voice  of  the  English  people  and  of  responsible 
English  statesmen.  .  .  .  The  only  thing  to  guard 
against  is  that  august  foreigners  should  not  mis- 
take our  real  purpose  because  we  have  so  many 
ingenuous  people  among  us.  *  Plus  apud  nos 
vera  ratio  valeat  quam  vulgi  opiniOy^  said  a  wiser 
man  than  most  of  us." 


AUSTRIA :  ITS  KAISER  AND  ITS  MISSION. 

THERE  is  a  suggestive  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  on  the  Austrian  empire,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  Emperor  is  set  in  a  strange 
light.  True  to  the  unhappy  traditions  of  the  un- 
happy Hapsburgs,  **  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  remarkable  for  keeping  an 
open  mind.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  writer 
of  this  article  was  in  a  position  to  judge  how  the 
inherent  difiBculties  of  governing  the  Austrian 
empire  have  been  rendered  more  diflScult  still  by 
the  impossibility  of  getting  the  sovereign  to 
listen  and  give  due  weight  to  statements  of  dis- 
agreeable facts." 

AN    EXTRAORDINARY    TREATY. 

As  a  proof  of  his  indecision  of  character  is  in- 
stanced an  extraordinary  compact  in  1866  : 

<*  On  June  12,  some  days  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Russia,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Napoleon  III.,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
Venice  should  be  ceded  to  France  for  the  purpose 
of  being  handed  over  to  Italy,  no  matter  whether 
the  Austrian  armies  were  victorious  or  not.  The 
text  of  this  treaty  has  never  yet  received  the  at- 
tention it  deserves,  but  when  the  historians  of 
the  next  century  come  to  deal  with  it,  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  they  will  not  all  of  them  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  the  most  marvelous  state  docu- 
ment of  our  time.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
when  the  whole  strength  of  the  empire  was  re- 
quired to  meet  the  Prussian  attack,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  army  should  have  been  used  against 
Italy,  although  the  government  in  Vienna  had 
already  made  up  its  mind  to  cede  the  ancient  city 
of  Venice  and  the  territory  adjacent  to  it,  the 
possession  of  which  by  Austria  was  the  cause  of 
war  with  Italy.  .  .  .  This  treaty  makes  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  the  war  in  Italy  of  1866  was 
waged  not  in  the  interests  of  Austria,  but  in 
those  of  the  Pope." 
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INTOLERANCE    OF   FIRST- GLASS   ABILITY. 

A  still  less  estimable  trait  is  next  referred  to  : 

*  *  One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  reign 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  Austria  is  that  the  mo- 
ment a  minister  becomes  really  powerful  his  fall 
is  always  at  hand.  The  Emperor  has  invariably 
failed  to  support  a  leading  minister  just  at  the 
moment  when  that  minister's  policy  required  his 
most  complete  adhesion  in  order  that  it  should  be 
successful.  He  withdrew,  for  instance,  his  sup- 
port from  Schmerling  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment. Beust  was  dismissed  just  as  he  had 
brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry  of 
Hohenwart,  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  prime  neces- 
sity to  take  up  a  firm,  or  at  least  clear,  position 
as  regards  the  Slav  population  of  the  empire. 
Count  Andrassy,  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  interesting  statesmen  of  the  reign,  who  had 
rendered  exceptional  services  to  the  whole  em- 
pire by  his  moderating  influence  on  his  Hunga- 
rian countrymen,  was  forced  to  leave  office  just 
as  he  had  concluded  the  alliance  with  Germany. 
An  unswerving  adherence  to  the  governing  idea 
of  the  policy  of  Andrassy  and  its  application  to 
internal  questions  would  certainly  have  averted 
some  of  the  pressing  troubles  of  the  present  hour. 
But  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  never  could 
tolerate  a  minister  of  really  first-class  ability.  In 
this  respect  he  contrasts  most  unfavorably  with 
his  contemporary.  King  William  I.  of  Prussia.^* 

An  ugly  story  is  told  of  the  way  in  which 
Benedek,  who  might  have  been  successful  in 
Italy,  was  forced  to  command  the  army  doomed 
to  Sadowa,  lest  a  reverse  inflicted  on  Archduke 
Albrecht  might  react  unfavorably  on  the  dy- 
nasty. 

The  writer  declares  that  *  *  the  aim  of  Count 
Thun  at  the  present  moment  is  to  transform  the 
Austrian  empire  into  a  Catholic  Slav  power,  to 
be  ruled  by  the  feudal  nobility  and  the  priests." 
Against  this  design  the  reviewer  urgently  warns 
the  Germans  to  combine. 

A    MEDIATOR    AMONQ    THE    POWERS. 

Despite  the  gloomy  view  taken  by  the  writer 
of  the  character  of  the  dynasty,  he  has  a  cheery 
estimate  of  the  mission  still  reserved  for  Austria. 
This  is  none  other  than  that  of  a  general  media- 
tor of  peace  between  the  great  powers.  Ger- 
many is  commercially  interested  in  the  extension 
of  Austria  to  Salonica  : 

*  *  Austria  has  also  considerable  interest  in 
favoring  an  Anglo-German  alliance,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  really 
friendly  and  intimate  relations  between  England 
and  Germany  would,  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  latter  power,  facilitate  an  arrangement 
between  England  and  Russia  which,  in  the  in- 


terests of  civilization,  should  certainly  be  at- 
tempted.'' 

The  crisis  in  the  fortunes  in  the  Austrian  em- 
pire will,  the  writer  thinks,  receive  a  satisfactory 
solution : 

•  *  When  the  time  arrives  Austria  will  have  a 
great  and  honorable  part  to  play  in  international 
life.  She  may  bring  about  a  pacific  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  question  and  assist  in  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  new  century  will 
witness  the  rivalry  of  four  great  empires — the 
English,  the  German,  the  Russian,  and  that  of 
the  United  States.  A  regenerated  and  en- 
lightened Austria  might  do  much  to  reconcile 
many  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  these  great 
powers." 

A  DIPLOMATIC  INDISCRETION. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  astonishment  and  no  little 
indignation  was  caused  in  Italy  by  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  '*  Diplomatic  Reminiscences, ''  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Albert  Billot,  in  the  first  January 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  M.  Billot  was  the  French 
ambassador  to  the  Quirinal  up  to  a  year  ago. 

In  this  article  M.  Billot  evidently  intends  to 
claim  for  himself  the  chief  credit  of  bringing 
about  the  recent  commercial  agreement  between 
France  and  Italy.  If  that  were  all,  the  article 
might  pass  without  comment  as  a  curious  exhibi- 
tion of  personal  vanity.  But  M.  Billot  goes  on 
to  give  a  summary  of  Franco- Italian  relations 
since  1882,  and  in  the  course  of  this  he  says  that 
his  object  when  he  came  to  represent  France  in 
Rome  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  rapprochement 
between  Italy  and  France  in  anticipation  of  the 
moment  when,  in  1892,  the  expiration  of  the 
triple -alliance  treaty  should  afford  Italy  "  a  pro- 
pitious occasion  to  regain  her  liberty  of  action 
and,  without  breaking  with  the  central  powers, 
to  remove  all  causes  of  misunderstanding  with 
France."  The  accession  of  the  Marquis  di  Ru- 
dini  to  power  in  1891  seemed  to  render  the  real- 
ization of  this  project  practically  certain.  Un- 
fortunately the  extreme  parties  in  Italy  began  to 
get  up  noisy  demonstrations  with  the  view  of 
influencing  the  crown  against  the  triple  alli- 
ance, but  the  only  effect  of  this  was  to  induce 
Di  Rudini  to  checkmate  his  adversaries  by  con- 
senting, eleven  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  triple- alliance  treaty,  to  its  renewal  for  no 
less  a  period  than  twelve  years. 

ITALY   AND    FBANCB. 

M.  Billot  then  proceeds  naively  to  explain  that 
this  renewal  of  the  triple  alliance  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  his  attempts  to  detach  Italy  from  Ger- 
many,  and  to  try  the  other  policy  of  binding 
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ItalT  to  Fnnce  bv  her  own  interests,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  a  Eur.Hx^Jkn  contiiot  consideration 
for  her  own  we.faLre  would  prevent  her  from 
breaking  w::h  France.  '•There  remained  at 
least  ;I:e  nf!?ource  of  creating  in  Italy  interests 
opiv^seii  :o  :he  irirle  alliance,  thus  paralyzing 
the  actic::  cf   I:aly  :n  a  certain  degree.'*     This 


ne^ 


.:~e.  acccnin^  :o 


:o  M.  B:l'ot, 


prosecuted 

by  hizi  in  ne^r Clarices  with  the  Marquis  di  Ru- 
vi:-u  the  Mar:::iis  Visccnri  Venojsita,  and  Signor 
L-izzani.  and  a:  :he  end  of  l>i>T  he  was  able  to 
agi«;ire  his  c'rvemzient  that  Italy  acquiesced  in 
the  vrriiiircs  f:>r!n:iJired  by  France  with  a  view 
ic  the  rr:"*?^:ced  -'m'-i*-.  Therefore,  he  con- 
cliiesw  he  2$  the  pr-iicipal  author  of  that  enfenU, 
wh_:h  hji?  i«:w  :eo  cie  an  accomplished  facL 


lai  DSCIISK  AMU  F4LL  OF  THE  BRITISH 


IX  the-  Ti--«isazd:h  aiiniber  of  Bittcxu*iHHi  aD* 
r«rar5  a  pai^er  :i  some  distinction,  which  is 
«!ir"Lr;-t  Jr.  TL  the  New  G:'  wn/*  and  in  a  stvle 
resciuit  ;f  t^e  itt  •.T:'-i:«ii  recounts  the  apjvarent 
^l-:ry  az.»i  ^-i^e*:  ieca»:ec.«'e  of  the  British  empire 
a;:  t-i**  T'"*»se:i':  tLne.      Lt  :eir^ns  : 

^'Ti*t  'L.'se  :■:  tj.e  nmeceenth  centurv  beheld 
th«  rz — .^  eni^-r^  ac  the  highest  pitch  of  its 
t -.•?:ent7  The  r^-^ris  of  everv  ct>n temporary 
a*k"_:«i  :e-.'-':nr-*.  wh-.e  rhev  ecvv.  the  multitude 
.1  Ji*  «i."»**r3  Aii'i  :j.e  irieriy  fel.o:ry  of  its  citi* 
a-?:.*.  I"s~!iiier?  y  ciprehen«:e<.i  the  fairest  re- 
C^-rcri  i:  i-ie  •art-i,  Ari-:  its  a:ithonty  extended 
r  --!•*  :n«  &t  i1t11.1l  of  dauarhter-pev^ples 
r_  itrrt  iz.  i  2i:sc  ^ei: 'pestered  barbarians.  ** 
Ar.*r  a  pa-i:^  :f  e:.>:-ient  expatiation  in  this 
ii»t  wntdT  pr:cee«is  : 

«»rar-.-^.7  pcssi  ^  le  that  the  ey t»s  of  con- 
•jr*  siii^-i  iiscers.  in  the  public  felicity 
th**-  ^-''!it  -a-ts*-*  :f  i^^'.'av  and  corrui^tiou.  To 
~~ii±  ^i^^n.-  t::-:  i  the  Br.iish  empire  was  a  tri- 
-Lzitiiiii'  z"  *  '.  ic"  the  p«  ss: -^ihry,  as  of  the  bUvss- 
Tir*-  .:  h  -r^^  ieni' «!rai'v  :  vet  in  th.at  verv 
t">-^r=t   .:    u*!zi':cn»'v   were  inher^»tit   the  seeds 


',».  "^— ■ 


1  ::  TiitAr^heLe-re  en^hles  5*;v*v:tViM*  to 
:x^  '  xht.it  the  cc.  :i:al  secrerarv  which 
ri-  CL-izi  nii^ht  have  fearev.i  to  expn«s 


:>:ii  t^' 

-:_e.    wa 


x«fz.er: 
acw 


iiiLi.ijse    to  v^^I^uer  axivi  to 


fcr 


A  ra^mnsrsccn  and 


men  -£ 

1*3  2ICJlt2.-ri 

trunlence  ,"t 


-TiiA^.y    rv^ritni    as   a   luer* 

1  a  I>israeli  ha^i  Ixh?u  the  stvk*»- 

31  a  Chain lvrla:u,      U  e  ?Vx*s:crfal 
the  British  ^utU**'ia:v  AtiA  :':e  oi^a^ 


lent  imagination  of  the  Anglicized  Jew  this 
generation  cheerfolly  exchanged  for  the  ambi- 
tions of  a  manufacturer  fostered  by  the  arts  of  a 
demagogue.  Gifted  with  an  extraordinary  intui- 
tion of  the  changing  predilections  of  his  country- 
men, Chamberliun  was  enabled  to  turn,  to  the 
advantage  of  his  own  popularity,  the  flood  of 
patriotism  which  rose  in  the  decade  between  the 
first  and  second  jubilees  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
became  the  high -priest  of  what  was  fondly  sfrluted 
as  the  new  imperialism,  on  the  lips  of  whose 
votaries  British  empire  was  synonymous  with 
British  commerce.'* 

DBOKXK&ACT    IN    8POBT. 

The  insidious  poison  of  free- trade  prindplea 
ate  up  tlie  peasantry,  swelled  the  cities,  and  de- 
bilitated the  citv  worker : 

' '  The  effects  of  life  in  cities  were  apparent 
and  pernicious.  But  for  the  unbroken  attesta- 
tion of  both  printed  and  pictured  records,  it 
would  l^  diflficult,  indeed,  to  credit  the  full  hor- 
rors exhibited  bv  such  districts  as  Lancashire 
and  the  Black  Couutrv  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century.  In  sport,  as  in  its  analogue, 
war.  the  British  degenerated  with  frightful  ra- 
pidity. .  .  .  The  Briton  found  his  pleasure  in 
bestriviiug  a  bicycle  instead  of  a  horse,  in  strik- 
ing a  tennis-ball  instead  of  a  wild-fowl ;  nor  was 
he  even  sensible  of  the  degradation  that  could 
prefer  a  mechanical  toy  to  a  living  creature  with 
a  will  independent  of  yet  comfortable  to  his 
oa-u/' 

THK    CHXAP    MAGAZIXK. 

The  next  passage  we  quote  is  highly  character- 
istic of  l>  AcxiCKKfi : 

*'Tho  last  ou:r:i«:e  uix>n  the  language  of 
Sliakesivare  and  Fiehiing  was  a  swarm  of  peri- 
vHiicai  leadets  cv^nv^vte«i  of  illiterate  novelettes, 
uu:ueaniiig  statistics.  American  jests,  and  infan- 
tile puiiltsk  Ti.ey  were  consumed  in  prodigious 
quantities  by  the  lower  orvlers,  and.  by  mining  the 
business  of  tho5?e  who  purveyed  sincere  if  not 
masterlv  cv^:iiix\>itions^  contributed  more  than 
anv  oti.er  cause  to  the  deVaseaient  and  final  ex- 
liuctiou  of  KiiAtl.sh  letters.* 

•*THK    GL.VMIKS-T    AU  SPICKS.  *' 

With  this  d.rge  the  paper  draws  toward  ita 
clv>se  - 

**  With  the  vrv^iii  svirit  of  emt>ire  sunk  into 
the  ttarrv^w  greed  of  the  shareholder  :  with  phya- 
K*al  forve  at  its  eM\  sivrts  cvrrtii-ted.  and  martial 
spirit  taiiievi  ;  a-ith  domestic  business  so  organ- 
iix»vi  that  It  St  I  led  iniiviiuahty  and  fostered  dia- 
hor.o*:  tuiserlinecsj  among  traders  and  invited  the 
deoravitv  v*f  customers:  with  eleirant  nimnwffi 
and  jv^lite  letters  a  tasteless  echo  of  the  half- for- 
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gotten  pasty  the  British  empire  entered  upon  the 
twentieth  century  under  the  gloomiest  auspices. 
To  the  acuter  eyes  of  succeeding  generations  that 
gloom  is  heightened  by  the  reflection  that  the 
mutterings  of  the  coming  earthquake  were  all 
unheard  by  contemporaries  ;  that  they  prided 
themselves  on  the  greatness  of  their  dominion 
and  hugged  the  specious  perfection  of  their  civ- 
ilization. Yet  decline  was  already  accomplished 
and  irremediable,  and  fall  was  but  too  surely 
impending. '»  

THE  BRITISH  VOLUNTEER  SOLDIER. 

SIR  HOWARD  VINCENT  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Frank  Banfield  in  CasselVs  for  February  as 
expressing  a  high«  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
England^s  volunteer  army  : 

^'"Sir  Howard  was  strong  on  the  point  that 
though  there  were  thirteen  hundred  commissions 
vacant  in  the  volunteers,  it  was  not  a  very  serious 
matter  at  all.  We  could  easily,  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  fill  up  every  vacancy.  The  young 
Englishman  of  the  better  classes,  who  is  a  bom 
officer,  abounds.  In  Sir  Howard's  opinion  no 
other  country  in  the  world,  making  no  exception 
whatever,  possesses  anything  like  the  same  qual- 
ity of  man  in  the  same  quantity.  We  have  it  in 
superabundance.  Any  day  you  might  collect  it 
to  any  extent  from  the  side  pavements  of  Picca- 
dilly and  Pall  Mall.'' 

Mr.  Banfield  summarizes  the  situation  from 
Sir  Howard  Vincent's  point  of  view  very  much 
in  this  wise  : 

* '  We  have  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion men  in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers,  whose 
numbers  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
would  be  raised  to  about  a  million  by  the  re- 
turn to  service  of  ex -volunteers,  all  of  whom 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  previous  mili- 
tary training.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  which  an 
aggressive  military  power  would  have  in  finding 
sufficient  transport,  there  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  time,  which  may  be  approximately 
put  at  three  months,  during  which  to  get  our 
men  into  a  state  of  thorough  fitness  to  take  the 
field.  This  work  would  be  much  facilitated  by 
our  applying,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  already  re- 
ceived practice  of  forming  provisional  battalions. 

UNSURPASSED    FIGHTING    MATERIAL. 

« *  Short  though  we  may  be  of  commissioned 
officers  at  this  moment,  a  state  of  war  would  give 
us  at  once  a  superabundance.  We  want  ranges,  it 
is  true,  and  are  in  arrears  in  the  matter  of  artillery, 
but  the  government  are  alive  to  our  necessities 
and  may  be  looked  to  to  apply  some  remedy  for 
this  weakness,  as  also  for  the  defective  organiza- 
tion of    regimental   units   as   regards  strength. 


Cavalry  in  a  country  so  much  inclosed  as  ours 
would  be  somewhat  at  a  discount.  Altogether^ 
then,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  all  our  regulars 
and  militia  depart  from  us  for  foreign  service 
under  the  stress  of  the  exigencies  of  a  colossal 
struggle,  we  should  not  by  any  means  be  neces- 
sarily helpless,  but  with  the  time  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  would  be  at  our  disposal,  might 
hope  to  make  the  lot  of  any  invading  force  a 
singularly  unenviable  one.  No  continental  army 
certainly  has  fighting  material  of  quite  the  same 
class  as  we  have  in  our  volunteers.  In  many 
respects  the  volunteers  leave  our  own  militia  and 
regulars  far  behind.  No  one  who  has  seen  the 
London  Scottish  or  the  Queen's  Westminsters 
can  have  any  doubt  that  man  for  man  our  volun- 
teers are  hard  to  match  anywhere.  There  is, 
perhaps,  something  lacking,  but  this  the  govern- 
ment mean  to  make  good,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  apprehension  that  our  country 
might  suddenly  be  *  rushed  *  by  a  foe  is  rather  a 
nightmare  of  the  alarmist  than  a  practical  possi- 
bility."   

DEWEY'S  VICTORY  COMPARED  WITH  NELSON'S 

AT  ABOUKIR. 

THE  March  Harper's  contains  the  second 
chapter  of  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish- American  War,  which  brings 
the  recital  up  to  the  completion  of  the  fight  at 
Manila  between  Dewey  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
the  excellent  and  thorough  account  given  the 
action  by  the  author  shows  that  this  history  is  to 
be  primarily  a  story  of  fighting  itself,  rather  than 
a  more  broadly  conceived  treatment  of  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  the  struggle  between  Spain  and 
America.  In  his  risumS  of  the  relative  Spanish 
and  American  forces  at  Manila,  Senator  Lodge 
seems  to  conclude  that  the  victory  was  more 
notable  than  Nelson's  at  Aboukir,  with  which  he 
compares  Dewey's  exploit.  While  Dewey  had 
the  advantage  in  weight  of  metal  and  heavy  guns, 
while  Nelson  was  slightly  inferior  to  his  antago- 
nists in  these  features,  still  the  British  fleet  at 
Aboukir  equaled  its  foes'  in  the  number  of  ships, 
while  the  Spaniards  outnumbered  Dewey  two  to 
one  and  had  more  men  engaged  in  action.  <  <  A 
far  more  important  difference  was  that  while 
Nelson  had  only  the  French  fleet  to  deal  with, 
the  Spaniards  at  Manila  were  supported  by  power- 
ful, strongly  manned  shore  batteries,  with  mod- 
em rifled  guns,  some  of  very  large  caliber.  This 
last  fact,  too  much  overlooked,  made  the  odds 
aginst  Dewey  very  heavy,  even  after  the  two 
mines  had  exploded  without  result." 

Senator  Lodge  continues  : 

< '  Both  Dewey  and  Nelson  hunted  down  the 
enemy  and   fought  him  at  anchor  where  they 
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found  him.  Nelson  entered  an  open  roadstead 
by  daylight,  began  his  action  at  sunset,  and 
fought  on  in  the  darkness.  Dewey  ran  past 
powerful  entrance  forts  and  up  a  deep  bay  in  the 
darkness,  and  fought  his  battle  in  daylight. 
Neither  took  the  enemy  by  surprise,  for  Admiral 
Montojo's  report  shows  that  he  had  tried  Subig 
Bay  and  given  it  up,  and  had  then  made  every 
preparation  possible  to  meet  the  Americans  at 
Cavite  under  the  shelter  of  the  batteries.  Nel- 
Bon  practically  destroyed  the  French  fleet,  but 
Admiral  Villeneuve  escaped  the  next  morning 
with  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  and 
there  was  only  one  English  ship,  the  Zealous,  not 
enough  for  the  purpose,  in  condition  to  follow 
them.  Dewey  absolutely  destroyed  every  Span- 
ish ship,  including  the  transport  Mindanao,  and 
captured  the  other  transport,  the  Manila.  He 
silenced  all  the  land  batteries  and  took  Cavite. 
Aboukir  had  its  messengers  of  death  in  the  es- 
caping French  ships  ;  Manila  had  none.  Abso- 
lute completeness  like  this  cannot  be  surpassed. 

NOT    ALL    DUE    TO    BAD    SPANISH   GUNNERY. 

<*  The  Spaniards  admitted  a  loss  of  six  hundred 
and  thirty-four  killed  and  wounded  in  ships  and 
forts,  while  the  Americans  had  none  killed  and 
only  eight  wounded,  all  on  the  Baltimore.  The 
American  ships  were  hit  several  times,  but  not 
one  was  seriously  injured,  much  less  disabled. 
This  has  been  attributed  to  the  extremely  bad 
marksmanship  of  the  Spaniards,  and  has  been 
used  to  explain  Dewey's  victory.  It  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  badness  of  the  Spanish  gunnery. 
They  seem,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  have  shot  well 
enough  until  the  Americans  opened  upon  them. 
The  shells  which  struck  the  Baltimore  effectively 
were  both  fired  before  that  ship  replied  in  the 
second  round.  But  when  the  American  fire  be- 
gan, it  was  delivered  with  such  volume,  preci- 
sion, and  concentration  that  the  Spanish  fire  was 
actually  smothered  and  became  wholly  wild  and 
ineffective.  The  great  secret  of  the  victory  was 
the  deadly  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  the  American 
gunners,  which  has  always  been  characteristic  of 
the  American  navy,  as  was  shown  in  the  frigate 
duels  of  1812,  of  which  the  United  Sta-es  won 
against  England  eleven  out  of  thirteen. 

<'  This  great  quality  was  not  accidental,  but  due 
to  skill,  practice,  and  national  aptitude.  True 
to  the  great  principle  of  Nelson  and  Farragut^ 
Dewey  went  straight  after  his  enemy,  to  fight 
the  hostile  fleet  wherever  found.  In  the  dark- 
ness he  went  boldly  into  an  unfamiliar  harbor, 
past  powerful  batteries  whose  strength  his  best 
information  had  magnified,  over  mine  fields  the 
extent  and  danger  of  which  he  did  not  and  could 
not  know." 


A  SPANISH  VIEW  OF  THE  SANTIAGO  NAVAL 

FIGHT, 

ONE  of  the  leading  Spanish  magazines.  La  Es- 
pafla  Moderna,  contains  in  its  January  num- 
ber a  carefully  written  article  upon  the  **  Causes 
of  the  Disaster,"  with  special  reference  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Cervera's  fleet  at  Santiago.  An  editorial 
foot-note  advises  us  that  a  portion  of  the  article 
is  suppressed,  as  the  Spanish  military  authorities 
would  not  permit  its  puolication.  We  have 
made  abstracts  of  the  more  interesting  features 
of  the  article,  as  follows  : 

'*The  most  critical  period  of  the  war  was  that 
of  operations  by  sea  and  land  upon  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  It  was  the  period  of  decisive  events — a 
period  of  such  importance  that  if  things  had 
taken  another  turn  we  might  be  now  making  an 
honorable  peace  with  our  enemies.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  make  great  efforts  to  demonstrate 
that  if  the  Yankees  were  made  to  suffer  a  defeat 
at  the  beginning,  Spain  might  have  presented 
propositions  for  peace  based  on  her  renunciation 
of  Cuba  which  would  have  satisfied  our  adver- 
sary. He  would  have  hastened  to  accept  them 
without  demanding  more  territory  or  setting  foot 
in  Porto  Rico,  without  wishing  to  possess  the 
Philippines,  and  without  imposing  upon  us  the 
payment  of  the  debt  of  a  country  whose  reve- 
nues are  not  ours  to  enjoy  or  administer. 

**Once  the  stupidity  was  committed  of  enter- 
ing the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  whether  in 
obedience  to  orders,  through  scarcity  of  coal,  or 
to  reprovision  the  vessels,  ordinary  prudence  dic- 
tated departure  while  it  was  easy  to  escape  f roni 
the  perilous  situation. 

THE    SPANISH   NAVY    BECOMES    OUB    OBJECTIVE. 

« <  Notwithstanding  the  popular  enthusiasm 
produced  by  the  news  of  Cervera*s  arrival  at 
Santiago,  and  despite  oflBcial  enthusiasm,  which 
was  more  incomprehensible,  the  imminent  risk 
which  the  squadron  ran  if  it  did  not  retire  in  all 
haste  from  that  port  was  so  evident  that  it  could 
not  have  been  unknown  to  the  commander  or  to 
those  who  exercised  supreme  authority.  What 
was  the  situation  ?  The  Spaniards  were  in  an 
attitude  of  expectancy,  awaiting  the  offensive 
step  which  sooner  or  later  the  Americans  should 
take  against  Cuba.  The  troops  were  prepared  for 
the  invasion  of  the  island,  but  uncertainty  as  to 
the  point  where  the  Cape  Verde  squadron  might 
appear  left  the  Yankees  indecisive.  Before  in- 
vading the  island  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
destroy  our  squadron  or  else  be  certain  that  it 
was  sufficiently  far  away  as  to  be  unable  to  spoil 
their  plan.  Our  squadron  gave  the  Americans  a 
definite  objective.  When  they  knew  its  where- 
abouts with  certainty  it  was  evident  that  they 
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would  send  a  superior  fleet  to  Cuba,  and  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that,  once  blockaded,  Cervera's 
squadron  would  constitute  a  prize  to  excite 
Yankee  cupidity.  And  besides,  the  Americans 
were  not  such  fools  as  not  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone — destroy  the  fleet  and  effect 
a  landing  in  the  island.  Moreover,  Santiago  was 
not  in  such  condition  for  defense  as  Havana,  and 
the  enemy  attacked  us  where  we  were  weakest 
because  we  brought  him  there.  Indeed,  the 
arrival — or  more  properly  speaking  the  pro- 
longed stay — of  the  squadron  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  was  the  direct  and  immediate  occasion  of 
the  disaster. 

SPANISH    REASONS    FOR    ENTERING    SANTIAGO   BAT. 

**  Why  did  our  fleet  go  to  Santiago  and 
remain  there  ?  In  a  book  recently  published 
(*  Battles  and  Capitulation  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.' 
By  Jos^  Miiller)  the  author  attempts  to  excul- 
pate the  Spanish  navy  from  blame,  and  says  Cer- 
vera  went  to  that  port  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
fuel.  This  reason  might  explain  his  entrance, 
but  not  his  stay  in  the  harbor  ;  and  if  it  excuses 
the  admiral  it  constitutes  a  frightful  charge 
against  our  Navy  Department.  To  send  ships 
to  battle  without  reserves  of  fuel  is  criminal. 

*  *  Once  in  the  port,  however,  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  the  admiral  should  have  been  to  get  out 
of  it.  Is  the  admiral  or  the  department  guilty  of 
allowing  the  squadron  to  be  blockaded  ?  We  do 
not  know,  but  some  one  is  responsible  for  the 
stay  of  the  cruisers  at  Santiago  during  all  the 
time  (and  it  was  not  little)  which  the  enemy  took 
before  he  caught  them  in  the  rat-trap.  From 
May  19  to  27  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  was  en- 
tirely free  from  the  enemy.  Schley's  division 
arrived  on  the  27th,  and  Sampson  did  not  appear 
there,  according  to  his  own  official  report,  until 
June  1.  That  is  to  say,  for  eight  days  the  coast 
was  clear,  and  for  the  four  following  Cervera 
would  have  had  to  battle  with  Schley's  division 
alone. 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    ESCAPE. 

<*  Even  when  Schley  arrived  on  the  27th  per- 
sistent vigilance  was  not  maintained  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  for  the  author  already  quoted, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  says  that  the  Yankees 
kept  watch  during  the  day,  but  abandoned  it  at 
night,  for  the  reason,  as  he  supposes,  that  *  not 
having  been  able  as  yet  to  unite  all  their  naval 
forces,  they  did  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
battle  at  night  with  a  fleet  that  had  destroyers, 
the  number  of  which  they  probably  did  not 
know  and  did  not  learn  until  later. ' 

**  When  Sampson  arrived  on  June  1  our  ves- 
sels were  made  prisoners,  although  in  the  early 


days  of  the  organization  of  the  blockade,  while 
the  Americans  were  obliged  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  it,  there  were  not  wanting  occasions  when  it 
might  have  been  forced  with  probabilities  of 
escaping.  But  all  such  opportunities  were  dis- 
regarded. 

**  What  advantages  did  Cervera  think  would 
result  from  his  staying  at  Santiago  ?  What  tac- 
tical end  had  he  in  view  in  reducing  his  vessels 
to  the  condition  of  antiquated  mud- scows  ?  For 
what  reason  did  he  allow  himself  to  be  blockaded  ? 
None  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  satis- 
factorily. Our  Atlantic  squadron  was  destroyed 
in  the  naval  battle  of  July  3,  but  it  was  lost  to 
Spain  from  the  moment  it  was  blockaded. 

WHAT    CERVERA    MIGHT    HAVE    DONE. 

*  <  The  motive  of  saving  the  fleet  should  have 
been  sufficient,  in  the  first  place,  to  cause  its 
retirement  from  Santiago  before  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  primordial  object  of  our  operations 
ought  to  have  been  the  union  of  Cervera's  fleet 
and  the  reserve  at  the  Canaries  or  at  Cadiz.  To 
have  gone  to  Havana  would  have  been  clearly 
absurd  ;  for  supposing  that  Cervera  escaped  dis- 
aster on  the  way,  he  would  have  been  leaping 
from  the  fire-pan  into  the  fire. 

*  *  There  are  some  who  have  said  that  Cervera's 
fleet  rendered  an  important  service  in  holding 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  leaving  other  regions  free  of  them  for 
the  possible  success  of  Spanish  arms.  This 
would  have  been  a  positive  service  if  while 
Sampson  and  Schley  were  blockading  Santiago  a 
Spanish  fleet  had  bombarded  North  American 
ports  or  routed  and  captured  the  Yankee  vessels 
scattered  around  the  Cuban  coast ;  but  we  had 
no  force  whatever  to  take  advantage  of  the 
abandonment  in  which  the  Americans  left  the 
rest  of  the  island  as  well  as  their  own  coasts. 

THE    SPANISH    SQUADRON    CENSURED. 

<<The  censure  already  formulated  is  not  all 
which  the  attitude  of  the  Atlantic  squadron 
deserves.  It  should  be  held  responsible  not  only 
for  its  unjustifiable  stay  in  port,  neglecting 
opportunities  to  escape,  but  also  for  the  demoral- 
izing indifference  with  which  it  allowed  itself  to 
be  blockaded  and  for  its  want  of  initiative  upon 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy.  The  passivity  of  our 
fleet  was  truly  incomprehensible  and  inexcusable. 
From  June  27  until  July  3,  the  date  of  the  battle 
in  which  the  fleet  was  destroyed,  only  one  at- 
tempt was  made,  during  the  night,  upon  the 
blockading  vessels  !  Such  inactivity  is  highly 
censurable  and  seems  to  indicate  cowardice  and 
lack  of  decision. 
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**Our  adversaries  calmly  blockaded  the  port 
and  squadron  ;  they  were  not  interfered  with 
even  once  in  the  landing  of  their  troops  ;  they 
could  proceed  with  the  same  comfort  as  if  there 
were  not  a  Spanish  ship  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  them.  And  so  the  situation  of  the  fleet  and 
the  town  grew  more  and  more  serious  until  the 
first  was  destroyed  and  the  latter  made  surrender. 

THE    CULMINATING    DISASTER. 

* '  The  resolution  to  force  the  blockade  at  all 
hazards  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  idea  that  the 
battle  of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  decided  the 
surrender  of  Santiago  within  a  short  time,  and 
in  view  of  this  they  did  not  want  our  vessels  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  If  the 
fleet  had  remained  in  the  harbor  at  that  time 
both  it  and  the  city  would  have  been  saved,  and 
who  knows  but  that  the  destruction  of  the  squad- 
ron may  have  been  a  factor  in  depressing  the 
morale  of  the  troops  who  defended  the  town  and 
so  hastening  the  surrender  ?  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  battle,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  similar  disaster  in  the  his- 
tory of  naval  engagements.  We  were  not  con- 
quered, but  annihilated ;  we  were  not  only  de- 
feated, but  we  did  not  succeed  in  inflicting  the 
smallest  damage  upon  the  enemy.  To  what  must 
we  attribute  this  most  extraordinary  fact  ?  To 
various  causes :  to  unskillfulness,  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  ships,  to  criminal  deficiencies 
in  the  artillery  and  ammunition,  to  a  multitude 
of  causes  for  which  our  Navy  Department  and 
particular  persons  are  responsible. 

AMERICAN    SUPERIORITY. 

• 

*  <  One  of  the  errors  published  about  the  battle 
has  reference  to  the  exaggerated  number  of  Yan- 
kee vessels  which  engaged  the  Spanish  fleet. 

<  *  The  superiority  of  the  Americans  was  very 
great,  but  not  to  the  extreme  that  some  reports 
would  make  believe,  and  the  fact  ought  also  to 
be  remembered  that  we  were  not  seeking  to 
conquer  the  enemy,  but  only  to  escape. 

<  *  The  enterprise  was  extremely  difficult  and 
required  great  prudence  and  resolution,  and  pru- 
dence should  have  counseled  that  the  attempt  be 
made  at  night.  True,  the  enemy's  search-lights 
constituted  an  impediment,  but  the  sun  is  a  more 
powerful  luminary,  and  while  the  former  throws 
light  only  within  a  limited  zone,  the  latter  illu- 
minates the  entire  horizon.  The  attack  should 
have  been  directed  against  the  center  of  the  line, 
making  a  fierce  assault  upon  one  vessel  with  the 
resignation  to  lose  one  or  two  of  ours  in  order  to 
save  the  rest.  Once  across  the  line,  the  time 
lost  by  the  enemy  in  tacking  would  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  Spanish  vessels. 


<<  It  is  the  same  on  land  and  sea.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  open  a  passage  when  forces  are 
surrounded — t.c,  by  surprise  and  taking  the 
most  violent  offensive  and  accumulating  all  their 
strength  upon  one  point.  To  try  to  break  a 
blockade  by  fighting  obliquely  (sidewise)  is  to 
commit  suicide,  in  permitting  time  for  the  im- 
pression of  surprise  to  pass  away  and  for  the 
enemy  to  rally  and  utilize  all  his  forces. 

'  *  In  the  last  extreme  it  were  more  gallant  to 
die  fighting  and  to  lose  the  ships  in  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  American  vessels  than  to  leave 
them  shattered  along  the  coast  without  having 
done  any  damage  whatever  to  the  enemy." 


THE  INCREASING  SUPPLY  OF  GOLD. 

IN  the  February  Forum  Director  of  the  Mint 
Roberts  presents  statistics  of  recent  gold  pro- 
duction which  seem  to  demonstrate  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  that  metal  for 
use  as  money. 

Mr.  Roberts  recalls  the  fact  that  the  output  of 
gold  in  1860  was  $134,083,000,  and  that  from 
that  year  on  there  was  a  marked  decline  until  in 
the  early  80s  the  annual  proc^uction  fell  below 
$100,000,000.  In  1892,  howe^-er,  the  output  of 
1860  was  again  realized  and  exceeded.  The 
gain  in  each  succeeding  year  has  been  marked, 
and  last  year  the  figures  for  1860  were  more 
than  doubled.  The  enormous  mcrease  of  the 
past  decade  is  chiefiy  due,  as  Mr.  Roberts  points 
out,  to  improved  processes  of  reduction.  For 
example,  in  South  Africa  last  year  rock  was 
raised  from  nearly  a  mile  underground,  crushed, 
and  treated  at  a  profit,  with  a  yield  of  $10  per 
ton.  The  average  yield  of  the  Witwatersrand 
ore  in  1897  was  about  $9.50  per  ton,  and  the 
average  workmg  costs  about  $5.60  per  ton.  The 
yield  of  that  district  in  1898  was  $80,000,000. 
Citing  an  instance  nearer  home,  Mr.  Roberts 
shows  that  in  1890  the  gold  product  of  Colo- 
rado was  only  $4,000,000,  while  the  new  re- 
duction processes,  together  with  discoveries  of 
rich  lodes,  have  raised  the  annual  product  of  that 
State  to  about  $25,000,000.  Through  the  same 
improved  methods  the  product  of  Australia  has 
been  more  than  doubled  since  1890. 

Mr.  Roberts  suggests  another  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary  increase  in  gold  production. 
Lode -mining,  under  modem  scientific  and  busi- 
ness methods,  has  become  a  stable  industry,  the 
returns  from  which  can  be  computed  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  assurance.  Unlimited  capital 
can  be  obtained,  the  industry  is  developed  as 
never  before,  and  the  mines  are  worked  more 
thoroughly  than  formerly. 

From  1890  the  world's  production  of  gold  has 
been  as  follows : 
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Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1860 

1118.848,700 
180,«6O,00O 
140,651.600 
1^,494,800 

1894 

9181,175,600 

1801 

1895 

190,804,100 

1892 

1896 

80^.960,000 

1808 

1897 

887,604,800 

WHAT    BECOMES    OF   THE    NEW    GOLD  ? 

Mr.  Roberts  traces  the  new  gold  of  the  period 
1892-97  into  use  as  follows  : 


GAINS  OF  THE  PAST  TEAR. 

Although  at  the  time  of  writing  Mr.  Roberts 
did  not  have  in  hand  the  completed  statistics  for 
1898,  enough  was  known  of  the  yield  in  the 
principal  fields  to  make  it  certain  that  the  in- 
crease in  1898  was  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

*'  Compared  with  the  output  of  1897,  there  is  a 
gain  in  South  Africa  of  more  than  $20,000,000, 
in  Australasia  of  about  $10,000,000,  in  the 
United  States  of  not  less  than  $7,000,000, 
and  in  the  rest  of  North  America  of  probably 
$10,000,000.  These  gains  indicate  that  the, 
world's  product  for  1898  will  prove  to  be  not 
far  below  $300,000,000. 

**And  what  of  1899?  We  can  make  some- 
thing of  a  forecast  as  to  that.  If  the  Rand  and 
Australasia  simply  maintain  throughout  1899  the 
rate  of  production  which  each  reached  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1898,  they  will,  together,  make  a  gain 
over  1898  of  $20,000,000  ;  while  if  we  assume  a 
progressive  yield,  such  as  they  have  been  making 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  include  an  estimate  for 
North  America,  from  Mexico  to  the  Klondike,  a 
greater  gain  is  indicated  for  1899  than  was  made 
in  1898. 

*»  Mr.  George  F.  Becker,  a  distinguished  min- 
ing engineer,  formerly  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  estimated,  upon  careful  ex- 
amination two  years  ago,  that  the  area  in  the 
Rand  within  tweQty  miles  of  Johannesburg  now 
producing  gold  can  scarcely  fail  to  yield  $3,500,- 
000,000  if  mining  operations  are  carried  on  at  a 
depth  of  5,000  feet,  which  has  been  proved  to 
be  feasible.  The  west  Australian  field,  which 
for  ten  years  has  shown  a  continuously  progress- 
ive increase,  in  1898  reaches  a  product  of  $20,- 
000,000.  It  is  an  arid  region  presenting  many 
diflSculties  to  the  miner  ;  but  the  great  invest- 
ments now  being  made  in  pipe-lines  for  conveying 
water  and  in  ore- crushing -pi  ants  indicate  that  it 
is  a  region  of  great  possibilities.  Colorado,  Utah, 
Washington,  British  Columbia,  the  Klondike,  and 
Alaska  may  all  be  expected  to  show  a  progressiva 
yield  for  years  to  come.  All  of  these  districts, 
except  the  Klondike  and  parts  of  Alaska,  are 
quartz  districts,  requiring  capital  for  their  working 
and  promising  longer  life  than  placer  deposits. 

» <  The  probabilities  seem  to  be  that  the  output 
will  not  decline  while  the  present  generation  of 
men  is  interested  in  affairs." 


European  banks  and  treasuries 

United  States 

British  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan 

Banks  of  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada 
Industrial  oonsumption. 

Total 


$516,09i,0(» 
05,457,888 
43,000,000 
S8,200,ieO 

279,107,816 


|061,44e;n5 


The  diversion  of  gold  to  the  reorganization 
of  monetary  systems  in  different  countries  has 
hitherto  impaired  the  natural  influence  in  the 
business  world  of  the  increased  production,  since 
the  gold  that  has  been  used  to  retire  or  cover 
paper  has  not  enlarged  the  monetary  stock.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  Russia  and  in  Austria -Hun- 
gary ;  but  the  artificial  drain  to  these  countries 
is  now  at  an  end.  National  currencies  being  now 
established  on  a  gold  basis,  we  may  study  the 
influence  of  the  increasing  gold  output  in  the 
world's  markets.  What  will  be  the  effect,  Mr. 
Roberts  asks,  upon  property  values,  wages,  in- 
dustrial progress,  and  social  life  ? 

<  <  What  will  the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  do  in  1900  when  they  find  themselves 
confronted  by  a  gold  output  for  that  year  of 
$350,000,000  or  $400,000,000  ?  The  gold  out- 
put of  the  world  in  1873  was  $96,200,000,  and 
that  of  silver,  reckoning  it  at  the  ratio  of  1 6  to  1 , 
$81,800,000  :  together,  $178,000,000.  In  1896 
the  combined  output  of  gold  and  silver,  less  the 
amount  consumed  in  the  industries  and  arts, 
reckoning  silver  at  its  full  coining  value  under 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  was  $318,587,876.  So  when 
Mr.  Bryan  comes  into  the  field  in  1900  he  will 
find  the  additional  supply  of  money  for  which  he 
contended  in  1896  furnished  in  gold.  Will  he 
go  on  affirming  that  the  supply  of  money  has 
been  cut  in  two  and  that  there  has  been  no  busi- 
ness revival  since  1896,  or  will  he  embrace  the 
fortunate  opportunity  gracefully  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  plea  that  the  end  he  desired  is  ac- 
complished and  that  the  coincident  revival  of 
prosperity  has  vindicated  his  theories  ? 

* '  If  he  and  his  party  go  on  with  their  demand 
for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  they  must  do  so 
without  their  old  arguments.  The  supply  of 
money  never  was  cut  in  two  or  reduced  at  all. 
The  world's  stock  of  silver  money  has  annually 
increased  since  1873,  and  more  rapidly  than  any- 
body in  prior  years  could  have  anticipated.  But 
the  new  output  of  gold  has  overwhelmed  and 
ended  all  contention  on  that  point.  If  they  are 
going  into  a  new  campaign  for  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  it  must  be  made  not  in  opposition  to  an 
appreciating  standard,  but  in  frank  advocacy  of 
a  depreciating  one." 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  WHEAT  SUPPLY. 

IN  the  Korth  American  Review  for  February 
Mr.  John  Hyde,  statistician  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  discusses  the 
question  raised  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence as  to  an  approaching  deficiency  in  the 
world's  wheat  supply.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sir  William  Crookes  stated  on  that  occasion 
his  belief  that  within  a  generation  the  population 
of  the  United  States  would  consume  all  the 
wheat  grown  within  its  borders  and  would  be 
driven  to  import.  By  that  time  the  general 
scarcity  of  wheat  throughout  the  world  would 
lead  to  starvation  if  the  laboratory  were  not  able 
to  afford  relief.  This  was  the  prediction  of  an 
eminent  chemist. 

THE    ARGUMENT    FROM    HISTORY. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  his  article  attempts  to  show  what 
we  may  expect  the  prevailing  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  this  country  to  be  a  generation  hence, 
and  as  the  first  step  in  this  inquiry  he  summa- 
rizes the  conditions  a  generation  ago  : 

'  <  The  country  then  had  a  population  of  about 
34,000,000  ;  now  it  has  one  of  about  75,000,000, 
exclusive  of  the  islands  to  be  brought  under  its 
dominion  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-one  million  bushels  was 
the  largest  wheat  crop  on  record  ;  the  average 
of  the  last  three  years  has  fallen  but  little,  if 
any,  short  of  540,000,000  bushels.  In  the  fis- 
cal year  1865-66  the  total  exports  of  wheat,  in- 
cluding wheat  flour,  were  less  .than  16,500,000 
bushels;  last  year  they  exceeded  217,000,000 
bushels.  In  1865  the  corn  crop  .was  only  704, - 
000,000  bushels,  with  828,000,000  bushels  as 
the  high- water  mark  of  previous  production  ; 
during  the  last  three  years  the  crop  has  averaged 
over  2,000,000,000  bushels. 

*  <  "Were  there  really  no  limit  to  the  agricul- 
tural potentiality  of  the  United  States,  these 
enormous  figures  might  furnish  some  sort  of 
index  to  the  probable  developments  of  the  future. 
But  we  are  liable  to  be  led  seriously  astray  if  we 
assume  for  the  thirty- three  years  to  come  an  in- 
crease proportionate  to  that  of  the  thirty-three 
years  last  past.  That  the  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1931.  exclusive  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions or  dependencies,  will  be  at  least  130,- 
000,000  is  as  certain  as  any  future  event  can  be, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  easy  a  matter  to  forecast 
the  agricultural  production  of  that  period  ;  and 
yet  the  question  that  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  any  just  criticism  of  Sir  William  Crookes' 
address  is  what  contribution,  if  any,  our  farmers 
will  be  able  to  make  to  the  wheat  supply  of  other 
countries  when  the  time  comes  that  provision 


has  to  be  made  for  the  varied  requirements  of  a 
home  population  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that 
at  the  last  federal  census. 

THE    DEMANDS    OF   THE    FUTURE. 

*  *  Those  requirements  will  include  a  wheat 
crop  of  700,000,000  bushels,  without  a  bushel 
for  export;  an  oat  crop  of  1,250,000,000 
bushels  ;  a  corn  crop  of  3,450,000,000  bushels, 
and  a  hay  crop  of  100,000,000  tons,  all  for 
domestic  consumption  ;  with  cotton  and  wool, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  dairy  and  poultry  pi'oducts, 
meats  and  innumerable  minor  commodities  in 
corresponding  proportions.  The  area  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  three  principal  cereals 
alone  will  be  over  15  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
enormous  total  acreage  devoted  in  1898  to  grain, 
cotton,  and  hay,  while  the  mere  addition  of  the 
two  last- mentioned  products  and  of  the  minor 
cereals  will  call  for  an  acreage  exceeding  the  total 
area  of  improved  land  in  farms  at  the  present 
time.*' 

What  addition  can  be  made  to  the  cultivable 
area  of  the  country?  Mr.  Hyde  assumes  that 
in  the  agricultural  region  extending  from  the 
international  line  southward  to  the  thirty-seventh 
parallel  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  one 
hundredth  meridian  about  60,000,000  acres  may 
be  added  to  the  productive  area,  with  State  and 
railroad  lands  to  the  possible  extent  of  20,000,000 
acres  more  ;  that  under  the  influence  of  higher 
prices  the  South  might  add  to  her  productive  area 
as  much  as  30,000,000  acres;  that  10,000,000 
acres  might  be  added  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
3,000,000  acres  in  the  arid  region.  This  would 
make  the  gross  addition  123,000,000  acres,  but 
the  loss  from  inevitable  withdrawals  of  land  from 
agricultural  uses  during  the  ^next  thirty  years 
will  be  not  less  than  15,000,*000  acres,  making 
the  net  increase  108,000,000  acres. 

WILL    THE    NEW    ACREAGE    SUFFICE  ? 

<'This  will  constitute  an  enormous  addition 
to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  farms  of  the 
country,  and  one  the  contemplation  of  which, 
aside  from  the  question  of  consumption,  might 
well  appall  our  much-discouraged  farmers.  Con- 
sidered, however,  in  the  light  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  population  of  130,000,000,  the  figures 
assume  an  entirely  different  aspect.  On  the  ba- 
sis of  our  present  actual  consumption  as  a  peo- 
ple, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  our  export  trade, 
the  country  will  require  by  the  year  1931  the 
following  additional  acreage  :  for  wheat,  13,500,- 
000  acres  ;  for  corn,  66,000,000  acres  ;  for  oats, 
23,700.000  acres  ;  for  the  minor  cereals,  10,000,- 
000  acres  ;  and  for  hay,  40,500,000  acres,  a  total 
of  153,700,000  acres,  without  making  any  pro- 
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vision  for  the  proportionately  increased  con- 
sumption of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. Instead,  therefore,  of  the  probably  largely 
increased  acreage  bringing  down  prices  or  proving 
unprofitable  to  tae  farmers,  there  will  be  a  de- 
ficiency of  at  least  50,000,000  acres.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  more  than  this,  since  it  cannot  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  the  unimproved  lands  left  to 
the  last  are  anything  like  equal  in  natural  fertility 
to  those  first  selected  for  cultivation.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  however,  we  have  to 
place  whatever  increase  in  yield  per  acre  may  be 
brought  about  by  improved  methods  of  farming. 
But  whatever  agricultural  science  may  be  able  to 
do  in  this  direction  within  the  next  thirty  years, 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  only  succeeded  in 
arresting  that  decline  in  the  rate  of  production 
with  which  we  have  been  continually  threatened." 
The  statistician  confirms  the  chemist :  without 
great  improvement  in  farming  methods  the 
United  States  will  cease  by  1930  to  export  bread- 
stuffs.  At  auy  rate,  the  increase  in  the  require- 
ments of  our  own  population  will  be  enormous, 
and  will  involve  grave  changes  in  the  agricultural 
situation  of  the  world. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  LIQUID  AIR. 

IN  the  March  McClure's  Mr.  Ray  S.  Baker,  a 
stafi  writer  for  that  magazine,  gives  a  most 
readable  account  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Tripler's  ex- 
periments with  liquid  air.  Mr.  Tripler  reduces 
the  air  of  his  laboratory  to  a  clear,  sparkling 
liquid  that  boils  on  ice,  freezes  pure  alcohol,  and 
bums  steel  like  tissue-paper,  and  yet  Mr.  Tripler 
dips  up  this  astounding  liquid  in  an  old  tin 
saucepan  and  pours  it  about  like  so  much  water. 
"  Although  fluid,  it  is  not  wet  to  the  touch,  but 
it  bums  like  white-hot  iron,  and  when  exposed 
to  the  open  air  for  a  few  minutes  it  vanishes  in  a 
cold  gray  vapor,  leaving  only  a  bit  of  white 
frost."  Mr.  Tripler  has  vastly  greater  ambitions 
for  his  experiments  than  merely  to  perform  these 
marvelous  tricks.     Mr.  Baker  says: 

« <  I  saw  Mr.  Tripler  admit  a  quart  or  more  of 
the  liquid  air  into  a  small  engine.  A  few  seconds 
later  the  piston  began  to  pump  vigorously,  driv- 
ing the  fly-wheel  as  if  under  a  heavy  head  of 
steam.  The  liquid  air  had  not  been  forced  into 
the  engine  under  pressure,  and  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible heat  under  the  boiler ;  indeed,  the  tube 
which  passed  for  a  boiler  was  soon  shaggy  with 
white  frost.  Yet  the  little  engine  stood  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  running  apparently  with- 
out motive  power,  making  no  noise  and  giving 
out  no  heat  or  smoke,  and  producing  no  ashes ; 
and  that  is  something  that  can  be  seen  nowhere 
in  the  world — ^it  is  a  new  and  almost  inconceiva- 
ble marvel. 


AS    A   SUBSTITUTE    FOR    ENGINE    FUEL. 

*  *  *  If  I  can  make  little  engines  run  by  this 
power,  why  not  big  ones  ? '  asked  Mr.  Tripler. 
*  And  if  I  can  produce  liquid  aid  practically  with- 
out cost — and  I  will  show  you  that  I  really  can — 
why  shouldn't  we  be  able  soon  to  do  entirely 
away  with  coal  and  wood  and  all  other  fuel  ? ' 

*  <  <  And  run  entirely  with  air  ? ' 

<*  '  Yes,  with  liquid  air  in  place  of  the  water 
now  used  in  steam  boilers,  and  the  ordinary  heat 
of  the  air  instead  of  the  coal  under  the  boilers. 
Air  is  the  cheapest  material  in  the  world,  but  we 
have  only  begun  learning  how  to  use  it.  We 
know  a  little  about  compressed  air,  but  almost 
nothing  about  utilizing  the  heat  of  the  air.  For 
centuries  men  have  been  digging  their  source  of 
heat  out  of  the  earth  at  enormous  expense  and 
then  wasting  90  per  cent,  of  it  in  burning.  Coal 
is  only  the  sun's  energy  stored  up.  What  I  do 
is  to  use  the  sun's  energy  direct. 

*  *  <  It  is  really  one  of  the  simplest  things  in 
the  world,'  Mr.  Tripler  continues,  *  when  you  un- 
derstand it.  In  the  case  of  a  steam  engine 
you  have  water  and  coal.  You  must  take  heat 
enough  out  of  the  coal  and  put  it  into  the  water 
to  change  the  water  into  a  gas — that  is,  steam. 
The  expansion  of  this  gas  produces  power.  And 
the  water  will  not  give  off  any  steam  until  it  has 
reached  the  boiling-point  of  212°  Fahrenheit. 

<<  <  Now,  steam  bears  the  same  relation  to 
water  that  air  bears  to  liquid  air.  Air  is  a  liquid 
at  312°  below  zero — a  degree  of  cold  that  we  can 
hardly  imagine.  If  you  raise  it  above  312°  be- 
low zero  it  boils,  just  as  water  boils  above  212°. 
Now,  then,  we  live  at  a  temperature  averaging, 
say,  70°  above  zero — about  the  present  tempera- 
ture of  this  room.  In  other  words,  we  are  382° 
warmer  than  liquid  air.  Therefore,  compared 
with  the  cold  of  liquid  air,  we  are  living  in  a 
burning  fiery  furnace.  A  race  of  people  who 
could  live  at  312°  below  zero  would  shrivel  up 
as  quickly  in  this  room  as  we  should  if  we  were 
shut  up  in  a  baking-oven.  Now,  then,  you  have 
liquid  air — a  liquid  at  312°  below  zero.  You 
expose  it  to  the  heat  of  this  furnace  in  which  we 
live,  and  it  boils  instantly  and  throws  off  a  vapor 
which  expands  and  produces  power.  That's 
simple,  isn't  it  ? '  " 

A   COSTLESS    SOURCE    OF    POWER. 

Mr.  Tripler  not  only  hopes  to  run  engines  by 
liquid  air,  but  asks  himself :  *  <  Now,  if  I  can 
produce  power  by  using  liquid  air  in  my  engine, 
why  not  use  that  power  for  producing  more 
liquid  air  ?  "  The  inventor  actually  made  about 
ten  gallons  of  liquid  air  in  his  liquefier  by  the 
use  of  about  three  gallons  in  his  engine.  There 
was,  then,  a  surplusage  of  seven  gallons,  which 
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cost  him  nothing  and  which  can  be  used  else- 
where as  power.  He  thinks  he  can  keep  on  using 
this  surplusage  indefinitely.  <*  What,"  asks  Mr. 
Baker,  *  <  if  Mr.  Tripler  can  complete  a  successful 
surplusage  machine  ?  It  is  bewildering  to  think 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  source  of  power  that 
costs  nothing.  Think  of  the  ocean  greyhound 
unincumbered  with  coal-bunkers,  and  sweltering 
boilei*s,  and  smoke-stacks,  making  her  power  as 
she  sails  from  the  free  sea  air  around  her  1 
Think  of  the  boilerless  locomotive  running  with- 
out a  fire-box  or  fireman,  or  without  need  of 
water-tanks  or  coal- chutes,  gathering  from  the 
air  as  it  passes  the  power  which  turns  its  driving- 
wheels  I  With  costless  power,  think  how  travel 
and  freight  rates  must  fall,  bringing  bread  and 
meat  more  cheaply  to  our  tables  and  cheaply 
manufactured  clothing  more  cheaply  to  our 
backs.  Think  of  the  possibilities  of  aerial  navi- 
gation with  power  which  requires  no  heavy  ma- 
chinery, no  storage  batteries,  no  coal — but  I  will 
take  up  these  possibilities  later. " 


MARITIME  REVIVAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

MR.  BENJAMIN  TAYLOR  writes  in  the 
Fortnightly  on  the  coming  competition  for 
the  commercial  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  He  re- 
calls the  remarkable  advance  of  American  ship- 
ping, which  brought  its  tonnage  in  1861  up  to 
within  400,000  tons  of  Great  Britain's  (5,482,- 
127  against  5,895,369).  The  Morrill  tariff  and 
the  navigation  laws  practically  swept  American 
shipping  off  the  ocean.  At  the  same  time  iron 
began  to  take  the  place  of  wood.  America  could 
build  cheaper  than  Great  Britain  so  long  as  tim- 
ber was  the  material.  *  *  It  was  iron,  in  fact,  that 
just  saved  British  maritime  industry  from  total 
destruction."  For  England  could  build  iron 
ships  more  cheaply.  But  that  is  an  advantage 
<*  we  shall  not  retain  much  longer."  At  present 
about  57  per  cent,  of  the  ocean -carrying  trade  of 
the  United  States  is  conducted  by  British  vessels. 
Americans  try  to  avoid  their  navigation  laws  by 
taking  up  European  steamers  on  long-time 
charters.  Virtually  the  property  of  Americans, 
these  vessels  still  fly  the  foreign  flag.  The  West 
Indian  fruit  trade  is  almost  entirely  carried  in 
such  bottoms.  A  government  report  issued 
three  years  ago  showed  that  *  *  Americans  then 
owned  a  larger  tonnage  engaged  in  over- sea 
trade  under  foreign  flags  than  they  did  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  I  " 

The  writer  counts  on  an  early  repeal  of  the 
laws  which  forbid  Americans  to  put  under  their 
own  flag  ships  which  they  have  purchased  abroad. 
He  thinks  it  ' '  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  navigation  laws  would  be  followed  by 


the  transfer  to  the  American  flag  of  all  vessels 
owned  by  Americans — especially  if  there  is  any 
question  of  subsidies  in  the  air." 

BOOM    IN    AMERICAN    SHIPBUILDING. 

Now  the  majority  of  American  vessels  are  be- 
ing made  of  iron  and  steel.  American  shipbuild- 
ing has  quadrupled  within  the  year.  The  Pacific 
shipyards  have  increased  their  output  sevenfold 
in  a  single  year.  *  <  The  real  new  birth  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  will  be  on  the  Pacific. " 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  of  America  has 
now  a  producing  capacity  in  excess  of  its  normal 
consumption  ;  export  has  become  a  necessity. 
**Why,  then,  should  she  not  build  iron  and 
steel  ships  herself  to  utilize  her  own  material  and 
carry  her  own  sea  traffic  ?  "  Never  has  she  been 
able  to  obtain  material  for  modern  shipbuilding 
at  so  low  a  cost  as  now.  American  shipyards 
are  hard  at  work  replacing  the  liners  taken  by 
the  Govei*nment  as  auxiliary  cruisers,  as  well  as 
building  additions  to  the  navy. 

The  projects  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  of 
subsidizing  American  shipping  are  both  before 
Congress.  Americans  imperial  policy  involves 
commercial  expansion  : 

**  In  acquiring  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  (even 
in  the  modified  form  of  a  protectorate)  the  Phil- 
ippines, she  became  committed  to  the  career  of  a 
maritime  power.  It  follows  that  she  must  have 
a  mercantile  marine,  even  if  it  has  to  be  built  up 
as  her  manufacturing  industries  have  been  built 
up.  Iron  kings,  steel  kings,  and  other  potentates 
of  industry  have  been  made  by  the  tariff.  Why 
not  steamer  kings  by  bounties,  which  will  enable 
them  to  pay  tribute  to  the  shipbuilding  kings  ?  " 

THE    PACIFIC    COAST    MARKET. 

The  Pacific  coast  offers  the  great  market.  At 
present  much  American  trade  to  China  goes  by 
New  York  and  the  Suez  Canal.  American  ex- 
ports to  that  country  have  increased  nearly  135 
per  cent,  in  ten  years  : 

<<One  of  the  most  notable  items  in  the  past 
increase  has  been  cotton  goods  ;  but  the  increase 
m  the  future  is  more  likely  to  be  in  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  machinery,  bicycles,  clocks 
and  watches,  petroleum,  and  perhaps  hosiery — 
for,  curiously  enough,  the  unnumbered  millions 
in  the  great  Chinese  empire  are  as  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  innocent  of  stockings.  The  develop- 
ment of  railroads  and  manufacturing  industries 
in  China  is  being  watched  by  Americans  with  the 
keenest  interest,  for  it  is  there  they  expect  to  find 
a  ready  market  for  their  surplus  metal  manufac- 
tures. And  they  will  find  it — not  by  way  of 
Suez,  but  by  their  own  vessels,  sailing  out  of 
their  own  ports  in  the  Pacific.     If  America  can 
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oompete,  as  she  is  doing,  with  European  pro- 
ducers of  iron  and  steel  in  Europe,  she  can  cer- 
tainly do  so  more  effectively  in  China  and  the  far 
East.  But,  of  course,  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
owning  are  businesses  that  have  to  be  learned. 
Not  every  mechanic  can  build  a  ship  nor  every 
trader  sail  one  with  advantage.  The  Americans 
have  got  to  buy  their  experience,  and  until  they 
gain  it  we  shall  retain  an  advantage  over  them. 
But  this  will  only  be  until  American  shipbuilders 
can  rise  to  the  occasion.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  twentieth  century  will  witness  an 
unparalleled  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  for  the  commercial  sovereignty  of  the 
seas." 


THE  BLACK  SEA  AND  BALTIC  CANAL 

IN  the  internal  development  of  Russia  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  expected  to  play 
a  great  part,  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  gigantic 
enterprises  to  which  Russia  is  committed.  The 
Untied  Service  Magazine  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  project  for  uniting  the  Black 
Sea  with  the  Baltic  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  : 

*  *  The  reports  and  rumors  during  the  last  year 
concerning  the  construction  of  this  proposed 
great  waterway,  though  very  conflicting,  still 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  is  feasible  and  has 
been  seriously  contemplated,  even  if  the  work 
has  not  proceeded  very  far.  The  route  proposed 
is  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  along  the  rivers  Duna, 
Beresina,  and  Dnieper  to  Kheraon,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  fifteen  ports  or  harbors  are  to  be  con- 
structed at  various  places  situated  along  its 
whole  course  of  994  miles.  The  channels  of  the 
rivers  are  to  be  deepened  and  new  cuttings  made 
where  necessary  so  as  to  give  a  minimum  depth 
of  28  feet  of  water.  It  is  estimated  to  cost 
£20,000,000,  or  about  £5,000,000  less  than  the 
amount  said  to  be  required  for  cutting  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal,  and  it  will  take  five  years  to  com- 
plete. The  primary  object  of  this  great  water- 
way is  to  connect  the  naval  dockyards  at  Libau 
with  those  at  Nicolaieff,  and  permit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Russian  men-of-war  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  tne  Baltic,  and  vice  versa,  thus  neutralizing  to 
some  extent  the  closing  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardenelles  in  time  of  war.  The  transit  of  the 
canal  from  sea  to  sea  will  take  six  days. 

COMMERCIAL    IMPORTANCE. 

<<  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
such  a  ship  canal,  passing  through  Muscovite 
territory  from  end  to  end,  developing  a  very 
rich  tract  of  country,  and  bringing  sea-borne 
traffic  to  the  very  gates  of  what  have  hitherto 
been  inland  towns,  must  be  of  very  great  ad- 


vantage to  Russian  trade,  and  is  bound  to  be  a 
commercial  success,  while  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  and  a  clay  soil  throughout  its  whole 
length  are  very  favorable  to  its  construction. 
According  to  a  usually  reliable  authority,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  one-eighth  of  the  canal  only 
will  have  to  be  wholly  artificial,  and  that  only 
two  locks  will  be  needed.  The  worst  difficulties 
will  arise  about  the  upper  portion  of  the  Dnieper, 
where  it  flows  through  marshy  forests,  and  200 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  there  are  a 
series  of  nine  rapids  falling  107  feet  in  forty 
miles.  The  town  of  Ekaterinoslaff,  on  the 
Dnieper,  is  161  feet  above  sea-level^  while  Alex- 
androvsk,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south,  on  the 
same  stream,  is  only  49  feet  abov^. 

*  <  Whatever  the  difficulties  may  be,  Russian 
genius  will  no  doubt  conquer  them  if  the  work  is 
considered  worth  carrying  through.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  gigantic  Muscovite  undertaking 
will  be  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  its 
primarily  warlike  purpose,  it  will  in  its  ultimate 
influence  upon  history  be  a  peaceful  and  com- 
mercial rather  than  a  strategical  success/' 


RUSSIA  AS  A  WORLD  POWER-THE  TRANS- 
SIBERIAN  RAILWAY. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  February 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  describes  some  of 
the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
Russia's  present  position  among  the  nations. 
His  article  is  largely  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  remarkable  commercial  development  of  the 
country  and  the  prospects  of  growth  along  the 
same  lines  in  the  immediate  future.  Naturally 
he  directs  attention  to  that  most  important 
achievement  of  Russian  engineering — the  result 
also,  as  he  says,  of  enlightened  political  fore- 
sight— the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

*  *  This  long  thread  of  steel,  connecting  Euro- 
pean Russia  with  the*  Pacific,  was  a  dream  of 
Russian  statesmen  as  far  back  as  1850.  It  was 
not  until  the  opening  of  the  Ural  line  in  1880, 
which  joined  Perm  in  European  Russia  with 
Tinmen,  on  the  Tobol,  which  flows  into  the 
Irtish,  that  a  long  practical  step  was  taken  toward 
binding  the  empire  together  by  a  single  railroad 
system.  Several  parts  of  the  line  remain  to  be 
completed  in  Russian  territory,  but  the  most  im- 
portant uncompleted  part  is  the  Manchurian 
Railway,  across  the  northern  province  of  China. " 

A    NEW    LINK    BETWEEN    EUROPE    AND    ASIA. 

**  The  entire  line,  from  the  foot  of  the  Ural  to 
Vladivostock,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  will  have  a 
length  of  G,613  kilometers,  or  about  4,200  miles 
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It  will  be  by  far  the  shortest  route  from  Europe 
to  the  Orient.  The  time  from  London  to  Hong 
Kong  is  now  twenty- five  days  by  the  Suez  Canal 
and  thirty -three  days  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  It  will  be  reduced  to  twenty 
days  by  the  Trans- Siberian.  The  advantage  in 
the  case  of  other  European  places  and  Asiatic 
ports  further  north  will  be  much  greater.  The 
trip  from  Paris  to  Peking  can  be  made  in  sixteen 
days,  where  it  now  requires  thirty -four  days 
from  France  or  England  to  Yokohama  by  the 
Suez  Canal  and  twenty- five  days  by  way  of  Can- 
ada. The  passenger  charges,  moreover,  are 
computed  by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  including  sleep- 
ing-cars and  meals,  at  about  800  francs  ($160) 
from  Paris  to  northern  China,  as  compared  with 
charges  of  1,800  francs  (|360)  by  the  present 
steamer  routes.  The  charges  will  be  less  favor- 
able upon  bulky  freight  from  western  Europe, 
but  for  the  interior  of  Russia  the  opening  of  the 
railroad  means  that  the  resources  of  the  East  are 
at  her  disposal,  and  that  she  can  deliver  in  the 
East  her  own  products  at  a  great  advantage  over 
her  Western  rivals.  Business  men  throughout 
Europe  will  benefit  by  the  mail  service  over  the 
new  railroad,  which  will  deliver  letters  in  six- 
teen or  eighteen  days,  in  place  of  the  month  or 
five  weeks  now  required.  But  the  Russian  mer- 
chants will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  quicker  com- 
munication and  nearness  to  their  new  markets. 
The  opening  of  new  routes  of  communication  has 
often  involved  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  It 
will  not  be  contrary  to  historic  precedents  if,  in 
the  course  of  years,  the  development  of  the  great 
trans -continental  route  which  binds  European 
Russia  to  Siberia  should  shift  the  centers  of  trade 
in  the  East,  destroy  the  importance  of  many  ex- 
isting ports  in  China,  and  create  new  commercial 
centers  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  around  which  will 
gather  the  civilization  of  coming  generations." 

Russia's  economic  bulwarks. 

Writers  have  very  generally  dwelt  on  the 
strategic  importance  of  this  highway  to  Russia 
from  the  strictly  military  point  of  view,  often  ig- 
noring its  vast  economic  significance.  Mr. 
Conant  shows  that  Russia  has  much  more  in 
view  than  the  opening  of  a  route  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops.     He  says  : 

<*  It  is  not  surprising  that  Russian  statesmen, 
with  the  vista  of  the  economic  empire  of  the 
future  within  their  grasp,  hampered  by  no 
necessity  for  pandering  to  the  clamor  of  the 
moment  in  order  to  keep  themselves  in  oflBce, 
should  have  determined  that  Russia  would  gain 
enormously  in  the  race  with  other  industrial 
nations  by  devoting  her  whole  energies  to  eco- 
nomic development.    Hence  the  proposition  of  the 


Czar,  that  the  world  lay  aside  its  arms  and  give 
its  people  an  opportunity  to  devote  themselves  to 
industrial  pursuits,  looks  directly  to  the  future 
dominance  of  Russia  in  the  commerce  and  finance 
of  the  world.  It  would  be  useless  for  Russia  to 
attempt  to  fight  such  a  power  as  Great  Britain  in 
the  East  until  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway.  She  has  accomplished  wonderful 
results  by  the  firmness  and  audacity  of  her 
diplomacy  in  China.  When  the  railroad  is 
completed,  with  the  economic  development  which 
will  come  in  another  period  of  ten  years  she  will 
be  able  to  cope  on  land,  if  not  on  the  ocean,  with 
any  force  which  can  be  brought  against  her.  She 
will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  occupying  the  inner 
line,  from  which  she  can  strike  at  her  enemies 
on  the  European  or  Asiatic  flank  with  the  force 
and  directness  of  Napoleon  when  he  was  able  to 
carry  out  his  favorite  policy  of  separating  and 
conquering  hostile  armies." 


A  RUSSIAN  VIEW  OF  MODERN  UTERATURE. 

AN  article  in  the  Russian  Vestnik  Evropi  (Mes- 
senger of  Europe)  deals  with  a  very  inter- 
esting book  recently  published  by  Menshikoff — 
**0n  Writing."  The  principal  subjects  which 
the  author  treats  in  his  book,  not  less  interesting 
to  American  than  to  Russian  readers,  are  litera- 
ture aijd  writers,  literary  impotence,  the  calling 
of  journalism,  literature  of  the  future,  criticism 
and  limits  of  literature. 


<*L0UD    THINKING    OP    THE    PEOPLE. 


M 


The  author  begins  by  quoting  some  one's  re- 
mark that  literature  is  * '  loud  thinking  of  the 
people,"  and  points  out  that  it  is  really  not  the 
thought,  but  thinking — i.e.,  raw  process,  with 
all  the  noise  of  every  process  of  work.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  think,  says  Menshikoff,  that 
literature  is  the  work  of  only  the  best  intellects 
of  the  country  ;  that  in  her,  as  in  a  sacred  taber- 
nacle, are  preserved  the  highest  conditions  of 
thought  collected  through  ages.  Such  a  view  of 
literature  is  not  correct.  There  was  a  time  when 
writing  was  accessible  only  to  the  aristocracy  of 
thought,  when  stone  and  parchment  were  used 
for  the  inscription  of  apocalypses  of  prophets  and 
laws  of  leaders  of  the  people.  But  those  times 
have  passed  away  long  ago.  The  invention  of 
paper,  the  printing  press,  the  appearance  of  jotur- 
nalism,  the  steam  printing  machine,  the  develop- 
ment of  people's  education,  the  progress  of 
democracy — lil  this  has  opened  wider  and  wider 
the  doors  of  literature,  until  at  the  present  time 
they  are  fully  open.  People  rushed  into  literature 
whose  chaos  of  thinking  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
chaos  after  it  became  loud. 
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One  could  reply,  admits  the  author,  that  this 
chaos,  this  fermentation  and  collision  of  ideas, 
represents  real  life.  Having  descended  from  the 
Parnassus,  literature  has  become  more  humane, 
closer  to  the  masses,  but  at  the  same  time  she  lost 
her  ** divine"  virtues.  Literature  ceased  to  con- 
quer and  inspire  hearts,  forgot  * '  the  language 
of  gods,"  and  grew  to  be  a  small  and  miserable 
halfpenny  paper.  Literature  lost  her  immortal- 
ity. Living  on  occasional  occurrences,  literature 
constantly  dies  away  with  them.  Only  words 
incarnating  eternal  apparitions  cannot  pass  away: 
they  live  with  them  I  And  only  such  words 
could  have  power  on  life  as  her  supreme  law. 

LITEBATUKE    FOR    THE    MASSES. 

This  rather  too  decisive  verdict  of  the  author 
could,  however,  be  put  quite  differently.  In  the 
past,  when  there  was  no  paper  and  printing 
press,  no  education  among  the  people,  and  no 
general  progress  of  the  democracy,  literature  had 
a  ** power"  only  on  a  very  small  circle  of  people. 
The  names  of  the  great  writers  were  known  only 
within  that  circle,  and  it  was  only  there  the  ideas 
created  by  the  eminent  writers  could  work. 
With  all  the  faults  of  modem  literature  which 
Menshikoff  points  out  in  his  book,  one  can  hardly 
deny  that,  thanks  to  her  present  spreading,  thanks 
to  her  having  descended  to  the  **  crowd,"  liter- 
ature could  introduce  into  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  *  *  crowd "  much  which  could  help  to  the 
development  of  humane  consciousness  among  the 
masses.  Until  the  time  when  printing  and  prog- 
ress of  the  people's  education  had  largely  spread 
literature,  the  *  *  crowd  "  existed  (as  it  still  largely 
exists  in  Russia)  in  primitive  darkness  and  in 
not  only  material,  but  also  intellectual  and  moral 
poverty.  Could  one,  justly  asks  the  critic  in  the 
Vestnik  Evropi,  regret  that  the  new  school  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  some  light  into  that  primitive 
darkness,  and  sometimes  in  helping  the  crowds 
in  their  real  and  difficult  struggle  for  existence  ? 

JOURNALISM    THE    END    OF    LITERATURE. 

The  author  of  the  book  **0n  Writing"  fur- 
ther deals  with  another  aspect  of  modern  litera- 
ture, which  he  equally  and  in  some  degree  justly 
condemns.  <  *  Literature  loses  every  day  her 
ruling  importance  ;  her  ennobling  power  is  fall- 
ing. From  master  literature  becomes  the  servant 
and  even  the  lackey  of  the  public.  The  enor- 
mous development  of  journalism  in  cultured  coun- 
tries is  the  end  of  literature.  Journalism  in  its 
latest  phase  is  simply  reporting.  To  reproduce 
events  important  and  unimportant  with  every 
detail,  and  then  to  explain  them  from  different 
points  of  view — such  is  the  task  of  journalism. 
The  latter  draws  into  literature  the  crowd,  re- 


places the  quality  of  opinions  by  their  quantity  ; 
the  chaos  of  the  crowd  remains  as  it  was — un- 
changed. Thousands  of  *  intelligent '  people 
(notwithstanding  their  reading)  remain  uncul- 
tured, narrow-minded,  and  harsh.  Such  are 
.very  often  the  authors  of  books  themselves.  Not 
standing  higher  than  the  public,  the  crowd  of 
writers  cannot  have  on  the  crowd  of  readers  a 
beneficial  influence  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
as  bad  an  influence  on  them  as  bad  company." 

Some  of  the  writers  have  indeed  a  demoralizing 
influence.  There  are  kinds  of  literature  satu- 
rated with  national  jingoism,  monetary  fever, 
swindling,  and  other  kinds  of  vice.  In  th 
modern  literary  school  naturalism,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  severe  Russian  critic,  is  the  dirtiest  and 
the  least  influential.  This  school  teaches  you  as 
much  as  ordinary  life  itself — that  is  to  say,  very 
little. 

LITERATURE    IN    RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Menshikoff  has  perhaps  gone  too  far  in 
his  conclusions.  If  one  turns  to  the  Russian  lit- 
erature— as  he  evidently  chiefly  concerns  himself 
with  the  latter — one  may  rather  doubt  whether 
it  was  better  in  the  times  when  there  was  but 
one  single  private  (non-oflBcial)  paper  in  Russia. 
That  special  literature  saturated  with  all  manner 
of  vices  existed  all  the  same,  and  spread,  not  in 
printing,  but  in  writing,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
**  We  do  not  have  a  passion  for  naturalism,"  re- 
marks Menshikoff's  critic,  but  it  undoubtedly  has 
certain  merits  ;  some  sides — the  mechanism  of 
social,  even  political  life — have  never  been  so 
well  pictured  as  in  some  of  Zola's  novels. 

Menshikoff  further  asserts  there  is  no  poesy 
and  no  moral  inspiration  in  the  modern  realistic 
novel.  The  object  of  naturalistic  art  is  realism 
and  not  idealism,  and  the  picture  which  shows 
only  the  abnormities  and  defects  of  life  works  on 
the  reader  in  an  oppressing  manner.  The  mod- 
ern novel  *'  got  old, "  and  * '  for  the  new  prophetic 
work  the  great  writer  will  probably  find  a  new 
language. "  It  is  quite  useless,  thinks  the  author, 
to  look  into  literature  itself  for  reasons  of  decay. 
The  literary  impoverishment  is  only  a  particular 
case  of  a  broader  apparition — of  a  general  though 
probably  temporary  decline  of  spirit  in  the  mod- 
em European  society. 

Referring  again  to  the  decline  of  literature 
which  gradually  merges  into  **  reporting,"  Men- 
shikoff remarks:  **  Those  young  people  who 
feel  in  themselves  the  power  of  the  spirit  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  happy,  though  often 
ascetic,  road,  must  carry  to  the  centers  of  life 
not  only  talent  and  energy,  but  something  more 
precious  and  even  more  powerful,  and  that  is 
conscience." 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY. 

IN  Krtngsjaa.(J&n\i&ry  15)  there  is  an  article 
by  Dr.  Hans  Daae  on  Henri  Dunant,  the 
founder  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  whose  name, 
like  Abou  Ben  Adhem's,  will  be  written  down 
as  that  of  '<one  who  loved  his  fellow-men/'  yet 
who  now,  despite  a  long  life  of  good  work  in 
the  cause  of  peace  and  human  happiness,  sits  in 
a  small  room  in  a  little  two-storied  hospital 
in  Heiden,  Switzerland,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
forgotten  by  the  world  he  did  his  best  to  serve. 
There  is  hardly  a  child  who  has  not  heard  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  and  every  cultured  man  and 
woman  knows  of  the  Geneva  convention  which 
led  to  its  formation,  but  few  know  of  Henri 
Dunant  or  have  even  heard  his  name.  The  man 
has  been  forgotten  in  his  work.  Out  of  the  seed 
he  has  sown  has  grown  a  tree  whose  branches 
embrace  the  whole  civilized  world.  In  those 
days  he  was  a  wealthy  patrician,  extravagantly 
generous,  for  his  fortune  was  certainly  not  spent 
upon  himself.  He  was  a  sober,  steady  man  of 
simple  tastes,  and  his  purse,  like  his  heart,  was 
open  to  the  whole  of  suffering  humanity.  Not 
only  to  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  war 
did  Dunant  give  his  time,  his  thought,  and  his 
money.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  humanitarian 
project  with  which  he  did  not  identify  himself, 
and  there  are  many  which  owe  their  origin  to 
him.  The  Red  Cross  Society  is  probably  the 
best  known. 

M.   dunant's  beneficent  work. 

It  was  founded  after  the  publication  of  his 
experiences  on  the  battlefield  of  Solferino  in 
1859,  and  did  splendid  work  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  in  1870.  In  1872  Dunant  found- 
ed in  Paris  an  international  permanent  commit- 
tee for  the  alleviation  of  the  lot  of  prisoners  of 
war  in  civilized  states.  In  187*2  he  also  founded 
in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  London  L^ Alliance  Uni- 
verselle  de  V  Ordre  et  de  la  Civilisation j  by  help 
of  which  he  brought  about  the  London  confer- 
ence in  1875  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In 
1870  he  had  founded  in  Paris  a  society  which 
was  intended  to  be  an  international  union  for  the 
sifting  and  settlement  of  all  disputes  between  the 
nations,  that  war  might  be  averted.  In  1872, 
by  tlie  request  of  the  London  Peace  Society,  he 
gave  a  lecture  on  arbitration,  which  evoked  much 
enthusiasm.  The  well-known  and  constantly 
growing  Fraterniti  par  Correspondance  was  be- 
gun by  Dunant  as  early  as  1849.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  most  energetic  branches  of  the  inter- 
national peace  movements.  Dunant  and  Bertha 
von  Suttner,  who  calls  Dunant  <*her  revered 
master,"  are  honorary  presidents  of  this  society. 


Much  else  has  Dunant  done  and  is  still  doing  for 
the  cause  of  peace  and  humanity. 

ABSURDLY   INADEQUATE   BEWABD. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  the  good  angel  of 
the  Crimea,  received  from  England  a  national 
reward  which  would  amount,  in  French  money,  to 
something  like  1,125,000  francs.  Dunant,  we 
are  told,  received  last  year  a  pourboire  from 
Switzerland  in  the  shape  of — 2,000  francs,  while 
he  has  himself  spent  over  50,000  francs  in  the 
humanitarian  causes  he  has  championed.  He  is, 
perhaps,  not  quite  reduced  to  beggary.  Here 
and  there  are  those  who  remember  him  still,  and 
the  Czarina  has  given  him  a  yearly  pension. 
Nevertheless  he  is  weighed  down  by  a  heavy 
debt,  and  the  fact  remains  that  this  well-born, 
cultured,  energetic  philanthropist  is  all  but  des- 
titute, has  even  now  and  then,  we  are  told,  been 
in  such  straits  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  stay 
in  bed  while  he  got  his  linen  washed !  Very 
shortly,  says  Dr.  Daae,  our  Storthing  will  have 
to  consider  who  best  deserves  the  Nobel  prize. 
Can  the  answer,  he  wonders,  be  any  other  than 
*«  Dunant"? 


OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

THE  HON.  W.  P.  REEVES,  Agent-General 
for  New  Zealand,  writes  in  the  National 
Review  on  the  old-age  pension  act  just  passed  in 
that  colony.  It  was,  he  says,  brought  forward 
by  the  government  in  advance  of  public  opinion  : 
< '  As  finally  licked  into  shape,  the  act  is  one 
for  giving  a  small  pension  to  the  poorest  section 
of  aged  colonists  without  any  contribution  on 
their  part  whatever.  Briefly  summarized,  its 
effect  will  be  that  any  New  Zealander — man  or 
woman — who  has  come  to  the  age  of  sixty -five, 
after  living  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  in 
New  Zealand,  shall  be  entitled  to  6s.  lid.  a 
week,  or  £  1 8  a  year.  The  full  pension  is  to  be 
paid  to  those  whose  income  from  any  source  is 
less  than  £34.  When  the  private  income  is 
above  £34  a  year  £1  is  deducted  from  the  pen- 
sion for  every  £1  of  such  excess  income.  When, 
therefore,  the  private  income  is  large  enough  to 
be  £18  a  year  in  excess  of  £34  no  state  pension 
is  paid.  In  other  words,  no  one  who  has  an 
income  of  £52  a  year  is  entitled  to  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  pension.  A  rather  more  elaborate 
portion  of  the  act  deals  with  deductions  to  be 
made  from  the  pension  where  the  applicant  for  it 
is  possessed  of  accumulated  property.  Under 
this  the  applicant's  real  and  personal  property 
are  assessed,  and  his  debts,  if  any,  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  value  thereof.  Then  he  is 
allowed   to    own    £325    without   suffering   any 
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deduction  therefor.  After  that  he  loses  £1  of 
pension  for  e\QTy  £15  worth  of  accumulated 
property.  The  result  is  that  any  one  possessed 
of  £600  worth  of  accumulated  property  ceases  to 
be  entitled  to  any  allowance  whatever. 

* »  Men  and  women  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
pension,  and  where  a  husband  and  wife  are 
living  together  their  property  or  income  is 
divided  by  two  for  the  purpose  of  the  calculations 
above  mentioned.  That  is  to  say,  their  united 
income  must  amount  to  £104  or  their  united 
property  to  £1,200  before  they  are  altogether 
disentitled  to  any  part  of  the  pension.  They 
may  have,  between  them,  an  income  of  £68,  or 
as  much  as  £650  ol  property,  and  yet  be  entitled 
to  draw  th'eir  respective  pensions  in  full." 

▲    BIVAL    SGUEME. 

The  government  is  only  authorized  to  pay  the 
required  amounts  during  the  next  three  years, 
after  which  Parliament  will  have  to  decide  on 
the  continuance  or  amendment  of  the  act.  Mr. 
Reeves  expects  that  » *  the  opposition  will,  more 
or  less  in  unison,  submit  a  rival  old-age  pension 
scheme  to  the  constituencies.  One  of  their 
prominent  members,  Mr.  George  Hutchison, 
indicated  in  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  measure  a  scheme  which  some  think  will  be 
generally  adopted  by  his  party.  This  is  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  older  poor  of  the 
colony  now  living  and  the  younger  generation  of 
colonists.  All  now  over  fifty  years  of  age  are  to 
be  permitted  as  they  attain  sixty- five  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Seddon's  act  without  let  or 
hindrance.  But  for  the  younger  people  a  con- 
tributoiy  scheme  is  to  be  drawn  up,  under  which 
they  would  have  to  pay  some  such  sum  as  six- 
pence a  week,  to  go  in  aid  of  a  substantial  pen- 
sion in  their  old  age.  Whatever  may  be  the 
thought  of  the  economic  merits  of  such  a  scheme, 
it  might  conceivably  be  expected  at  election -time 
to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  aged  poor  to  any 
such  interference  with  their  prospects  under  the 
present  system  as  would  be  entailed  by  a  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  Seddon  act." 

THE    EFFECT    ON   THRIFT. 

Mr.  Reeves  does  not  fear  for  the  effect  of  the 
new  act  on  thrift : 

* '  With  a  very  large  class  of  the  poor  the 
prospect  of  such  a  pension  will,  in  truth,  be  a 
very  strong  inducement  to  lay  by  a  fair  sum,  or 
to  continue,  even  after  sixty- five,  to  earn  some 
slight  wage  which,  supplementing  their  state 
allowance,  will  insure  them  a  reasonable  measure 
of  comfort  in  the  last  years  of  life." 


THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK. 

IN  the  February  Arena  Prof.  John  R.  Com- 
mons contributes  a  well -written  and  sug- 
gestive article  on  the  right  to  work.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  indicate  the  line  of  reasoning 
pursued  by  Professor  Commons  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  this  subject : 

**Can  man  have  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  em- 
ployment ?  Here  we  pass  from  questions  of  be- 
lief to  questions  of  expediency,  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, to  questions  of  necessity  and  freedom.  Ir 
order  that  the  moral  right  may  be  incorporated 
into  social  and  legal  right,  men  must  be  free  to 
choose  and  act  as  they  wish.  There  is  neither 
right  nor  wrong  where  necessity  rules — only  suc- 
cess or  failure.  The  history  of  civilization  is 
the  evolution  of  opportunities  for  free  choice 
and,  therefore,  of  moral  right  and  personal 
responsibility,  through  the  suppression  of  neces- 
sity. Metaphysicians  dispute  over  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Their  contests  are  empty,  because 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  Individ usJ  freedom 
depends  on  social  conditions.  Free  will  is 
illusory  if  it  does  not  end  in  free  action,  and  free 
action  is  impossible  where  society  has  not  yet 
overcome  the  hard  physical  facts  of  necessity." 

THE    RIGHT    OF    THE    LABORER. 

» '  The  right  to  work  must  also  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  socialist's  theory  of  labor's 
right  to  the  entire  product.  The  latter  is  based 
on  a  theory  that  labor  alone  creates  all  wealth,  a 
theory  which  dates  back  to  the  time  when  politi- 
cal economy  was  a  science  of  production  of 
wealth,  and  which  is  now  seen  to  be  inadequate 
The  right  to  work  springs  not  from  a  theory  of 
production,  but  from  a  belief  in  the  worth  of 
man  as  man  and  an  insight  into  the  material 
and  social  conditions  which  foster  manhood.  It 
is  a  right,  not  to  the  entire  product,  but  to  a 
definite  standing  supported  by  law  within  indus- 
try along  with  the  capitalist  proprietors." 

ADVANTAGES   OF   THE    RIGHT   TO    WORK. 

*  *  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  enforcing  the  right  to  work  ?  It 
abolishes  involuntary  poverty.  It  permits  rigid 
treatment  of  voluntary  poverty,  or  pauperism, 
by  removing  all  excuse  from  the  able-bodied 
beggar  and  tramp.  These  can  then  rightly  be 
treated  as  criminals.  At  present  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  charity -givers,  to  show  that  the 
beggar  could  get  work  if  he  wanted  it.  Then 
the  burden  would  be  on  the  beggar,  to  show  that 
he  was  unable  to  work  notwithstanding  that  he 
could  get  it.  Society  gains  by  the  prevention  of 
strikes,  saving  thereby  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 
This  more  than  compensates  for  the  increased 
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taxation  required  to  support  insurance,  courts, 
employment  bureaus,  and  so  on.  Above  all,  the 
right  to  work  brings  a  liigher  manhood,  a  self- 
respect  and  respect  for  others,  a  strength  of 
character,  m  the  place  of  the  servility,  sullen 
ness,  and  eye-service  which  stamp  the  mass  of 
laborers,  and  the  distrust,  severity,  and  caprice 
which  mark  the  character  of  those  who  have 
arbitrary  power  over  their  fellows. " 


HARDSHIPS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SEAMAN. 

IN  the  February  Forum  Mr.  Walter  Macarthur 
asserts  that  the  condition  of  the  American 
seaman,  not  only  in  the  positive  sense,  as  com- 
pared with  the  condition  of  other  seamen,  but 
relatively  to  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
toward  personal  liberty,  is  worse  to-day  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  Mr.  Macarthur  declares, 
in  short,  that  the  seaman  is  nothing  else  than  a 
slave. 

'*The  primary  circumstance  of  the  seaman^s 
life,  the  basis  upon  which  rest  all  the  incidentals 
of  his  calling  and  character,  is  involuntary  servi- 
tude. The  contract  which  he  must  make  as  a 
condition  of  getting  employment  binds  him  to 
his  ship  in  effect  as  securely  as  the  serf  was 
bound  to  the  soil  or  the  negro  to  his  master. 
The  principle  of  this  contract  is  of  remote  origin. 
The  highest  judicial  authorities  trace  it  as  far 
back  as  the  law  of  the  Hhodians,  some  nine  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  That  it 
has  survived  to  the  present  time  is  due  to  an 
error  in  the  public  mind  concerning  the  seaman 
and  his  calling,  which  error,  in  turn,  is  attribu- 
table to  obvious  circumstances,  preventing  a 
general  understanding  of  the  matter.  The  every- 
day life  of  the  seaman  is,  of  course,  unknown  to 
the  public.  For  information  on  the  subject  the 
public  depend  upon  written  accounts,  and  these 
are  usually  colored  by  motives  other  than  the 
narration  of  plain  facts.  Only  the  effects  of  the 
seaman's  life  as  they  develop  in  his  conduct 
ashore  are  seen.  These  effects  are,  unfortu- 
nately, but  too  well  calculated  to  confirm  the 
public  prejudice  and  to  substantiate  the  theory 
of  law  by  which  the  seaman's  relations  to  his 
employer  and  to  society  are  regulated.  The 
public  opinion  thus  formed  is  generally  founded 
upon  an  inversion  of  cause  and  effect." 

Another  primary  evil  of  our  maritime  law  is 
the  so-called  allotment  system,  which  provides 
that  a  seaman  engaging  to  serve  on  a  foreign- 
bound  vessel  may  allot  a  certain  portion  of  his 
wages,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  per  month,  to 
his  '  *  wife,  mother,  or  other  relative,  or  to  an 
original  creditor,  in  liquidation  of  any  just  debt 
for  board  or  clothing."     Mr.  Macarthur  showa 


that  this  practice,  which  seems  to  open  a  way  by 
which  the  seaman  may  procure  clothing  and  dis- 
charge his  debts  before  embarking  on  a  voyage, 
is  perverted  into  a  means  of  great  injustice  to 
the  helpless  seaman. 

WORKINGS    OP    THE    *<  ALLOTMENT  "    SYSTEM. 

<*  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  allotment 
is  made  payable  to  an  'original  creditor.'  This 
term  is  merely  a  legal  euphemism  descriptive  of 
the  crimp,  or  *  shark. '  The  latter  is  the  seaman's 
employment  agent,  and  as  such  is  distinguished 
by  an  aggravation  of  methods  proportioned  to 
the  helplessness  of  his  victims.  By  combination 
the  crimps  control  the  shipment  of  crews,  and 
thus  compel  the  seaman  to  accede  to  their  terms 
as  a  condition  of  securing  employment.  The 
first  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  seaman  shall 
sign  an  allotment  note  in  favor  of  the  crimp  for 
the  full  amount  allowed  by  law,  generally  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  wages  to  be  earned  during 
the  voyage,  and  usually  largely  in  excess  of  the 
seaman's  indebtedness.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
contract  by  which  he  signs  away  his  personal 
liberty,  the  seaman's  only  alternative  in  practice 
is  to  remain  ashore  in  idleness.  Thus  allotment, 
from  being  a  convenience  to  be  availed  of  at  the 
seaman's  option,  becomes  a  compulsory  tribute 
which  the  seaman  pays  in  support  of  those  whose 
chief  function  is  to  prey  upon  him.  As  the  sea- 
man signs  away  one-half  of  his  wages  at  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage,  he  receives  but  one-half 
when  he  lands.  This  fact,  combined  with  the 
crimps'  control  of  the  shipping  business,  operates 
to  place  the  seaman  at  the  latter' s  mercy,  so  that 
allotment,  instead  of  palliating  the  results  of 
*  natural  improvidence,'  actually  induces  that  con- 
dition. It  is  a  principle  of  maritime  law,  older 
than  any  statute  and  residing  in  the  nature  of 
his  calling,  that  the  seaman's  wages  are  exempt 
from  garnishment.  According  to  numerous  ad- 
miralty decisions,  'the  law  is  forced  to  declare 
that  no  man  can  be  permitted  to  eay  anything  or 
do  anything  to  deprive  the  seaman  of  the  right 
to  demand  his  wages  when  he  leaves  the  ship.' 
The  allotment  law  is  a  negation  of  this  princi- 
ple, since  in  practice  it  deprives  the  seaman  of 
the  right  to  secure  his  wages  before  he  joins  the 
ship." 

GRUEL    TREATMENT. 

Mr.  Macarthur  makes  even  more  serious 
charges  against  shipmasters  on  the  score  of  in- 
human treatment  of  their  men  : 

' '  The  personal  treatment  accorded  the  seaman 
by  American  ships'  ofiicers  is  the  most  oppressive^ 
because  the  most  acute,  feature  of  his  life.  Ex- 
treme brutality  is  the  rule,   almost  without  ex- 
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ception.  It  is  a  standing  charge  against  our 
maritime  law  that  it  requires  no  qualification 
other  than  that  of  citizenship  on  the  part  of 
sailing-ship  officers.  In  this  respect  the  United 
States  stands  alone  among  maritime  nations  of 
any  consequence.  The  result  is  that  the  men  in 
authority  on  board  American  ships  are  chosen 
for  their  ability  to  *  drive ' — i.  e. ,  to  beat — the 
men  under  them,  rather  than  for  their  ability  as 
seamen  and  navigators.  The  reputation  thus 
attained  finds  its  sequence  in  an  esprit  de  corps 
leading  to  the  commission  of  the  most  wanton 
brutalities  conceivable  by  minds  trained  to  in- 
genious methods  of  inflicting  torture  upon  their 
subordinates,  and  undeterred  by  the  fear  of  con- 
sequences, social  or  legal. 

**  The  frequent  recurrence  of  seamen*s  charges 
against  ships'  officers  and  the  monotonous  regu- 
larity with  which  these  charges  are  dismissed  by 
the  courts  has  created  a  feeling  of  indifference, 
and  even  skepticism,  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
The  charges  made  by  the  seaman  appear  in- 
credible when  judged  by  the  standard  of  conduct 
prevailing  on  land.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  standard  prevailing  at  sea  is  one  of 
practical  slavery,  in  which  a  Legree  is  an  actual 
personification. 

**  An  investigation  shows  that  during  the  past 
eleven  years  more  than  one  hundred  ships'  crews 
have  brought  charges  against  their  officers  in 
ports  of  the  United  States  alone.  This  list  in- 
cludes only  those  cases  that  have  come  most 
prominently  before  the  public.  Characteristic 
features  of  this  record  are  :  Fifteen  deaths  re- 
sulted from  the  treatment  received  ;  many  cases 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  limbs,  eyes,  or  teeth,  and 
in  other  injuries  of  a  permanent  character,  in- 
cluding insanity  ;  several  suicides  are  attributed 
to  persecution ;  only  seven  convictions  were 
obtained,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  penalties 
inflicted  were  merely  nominal  ;  the  name  of  cer- 
tain ships  and  their  officers  recur  frequently  in 
the  list. 

**  This  condition  of  affairs  is  due  primarily  to 
the  construction  of  the  law  on  the  point.  The 
statute  provides  that  any  officer  who,  *  without 
justifiable  cause,  beats,  wounds,  or  imprisons 
any  seaman,'  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  five  years,  or  by  both.  Read 
conversely,  the  term  *  without  justifiable  cause ' 
authorizes  corporal  punishment  at  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  the  ship's  officer.  Under  this  law 
courts  and  juries  have  consistently  approved  the 
declaration  of  accused  persons  that  assaults  upon 
seamen  were  justifiable,  or  at  any  rate  that  they 
were  deemed  such. 

*  *  In  this  particular  a  radical  difference  is  ob- 


servable in  favor  of  the  ancient  codes.  The  right 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  while  vested  in  the 
port  authorities  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  mu- 
tiny, causing  the  loss  of  ship  and  cargo,  or 
assault  upon  the  master,  was  specifically  prohib- 
ited to  ships'  officers." 

These  facts  seem  to  make  their  own  reply  to 
the  question  so  frequently  asked:  "  AVhy  does 
not  the  American  boy  go  to  sea  ?  " 


THE  HOSPITAL  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

LAST  month  we  quoted  in  this  department 
from  an  article  on  the  open-air  cure  for 
consumption  as  put  in  practice  in  Germany.  In 
the  North  American  Review  for  February  Dr.  S. 
A.  Knopf  advocates  the  maintenance  of  special 
institutions  in  all  our  States  for  the  exclusive 
treatment  of  tuberculous  patients. 

Dr.  Knopf  states  that  although  the  need  of 
such  institutions  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again,  we  still  have  fewer  '* sanatoria"  for 
tuberculous  patients,  absolutely  and  relatively  to 
our  population  and  to  the  number  of  consump- 
tives, than  either  France,  Germany,  or  England. 
The  only  State  institution  of  this  kind  in  Amer- 
ica was  recently  opened  at  Rutland,  Mass. ,  with 
a  capacity  of  300  beds  ;  it  is  called  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Hospital  for  Consumptives.  New 
York  City  is  said  to  have  10,000  tuberculous 
poor  and  yet  has  hospital  accommodation  for  less 
than  500  consumptives,  unless  they  are  placed  in 
the  general  hospitals,  thereby  becoming  a  men- 
ace to  all  their  fellow -patients  suffering  from 
acute  diseases. 

THE  EQUIPMENT  REQUIRED. 

Dr.  Knopf  proposes  a  complete  system  of  san- 
atoria to  which  patients  should  be  sent  after  a 
careful  examination  of  each  individual  case  by  a 
commission  similar  to  the  commissions  which  de- 
termine who  are  proper  subjects  for  State  care  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  This  system  would  in- 
clude the  following  institutions  : 

*<  1.  A  centrally  located  reception  hospital  and 
dispensary.  The  dispensary  should  treat  the  am- 
bulant tuberculous  patients,  whose  admission  into 
the  sanatorium  is  impracticable  or  has  to  be  de 
layed  for  want  of  room.  These  dispensaries 
should  also  serve  the  patient  discharged  from  the 
sanatorium  as  a  place  to  seek  counsel,  and  thus 
aid  in  his  continued  improvement  and  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  a  relapse. 

<'2.  One  or  several  city  sanatoria,  located  in 
the  outskirts,  and  if  possible  in  a  somewhat 
elevated  region,  where  the  atmosphere  is  known 
to  be  pure.  Here  all  patients  should  pass  through 
a  preparatory  sojourn  before  being  sent  to  the 
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mountain  sanatorium.     The  more  advanced  cases 
would  all  be  retained  here. 

'<  3.  One  or  several  mountain  sanatoria  at  no 
greater  distance  from  the  city  than  three  or  five 
hours  by  rail,  at  an  altitude,  if  possible,  of  be- 
tween one  thousand  and  two  thousand  feet,  on 
porous  ground,  with  southern  exposure,  as  nearly 
as  possible  protected  against  the  coldest  winds  by 
higher  mountains,  and  preferably  surrounded  by 
a  pine  forest.  A  farm  in  the  vicinity  where  the 
thoroughly  convalescent  patients  could  do  light 
work  might  make  the  institution  in  a  measure 
self-supporting.  To  this  place  the  selected  in- 
cipient and  the  improved  cases  from  the  city  san- 
atorium should  be  sent  to  complete  their  cure. 
To  the  mountain  sanatorium  there  should  also  be 
attached  a  department  for  children  suffering  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

^<4.  Several  seaside  sanatoria  for  the  treat- 
ment of  children  afflicted  with  tuberculous  dis- 
eases of  the  joints  and  other  tuberculous  (scrofu- 
lous) manifestations. 

MATERNITY    HOSPITALS. 

♦*5.  A  maternity  sanatorium  where  tubercu- 
lous mothers  should  be  received  a  few  months 
previous  to  their  confinement  and  surrounded  by 
the  best  hygienic  and  dietetic  care.  They  should 
also  remain  in  the  sanatorium  for  some  time 
after  childbirth.  It  is  only  by  taking  away  these 
mothers  from  their  unsanitary  tenement  homes 
and  placing  them  under  constant  medical  super- 
vision in  such  an  institution,  some  time  before 
and  after  their  confinement,  that  the  fearful  mor- 
tality among  tuberculous  mothers  after  childbirth 
can  be  reduced. 

*<The  beneficial  effect  on  the  woman's  and 
child's  constitutions  through  such  an  arrange- 
ment can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Leaving 
aside  the  physical  well-being  thus  largely  assured 
to  mother  and  child  at  a  period  when  their  organ- 
isms need  the  most  tender  care,  the  hygienic  train- 
ing which  the  mother  will  have  received  in  such 
an  institution  will  be  of  lasting  utility  to  herself 
and  child,  to  the  family  and  to  the  community. 

*<  These  maternity  sanatoria  need  not  be  sit- 
uated at  a  great  distance  from  the  city.  All  that 
would  be  essential  is  that  they  should  be  erected 
on  good  porous  ground,  preferably  somewhat 
elevated,  and  in  a  locality  where  the  atmosphere 
is  as  pure  as  possible.  The  buildings  should  be 
constructed  according  to  the  principles  of  modern 
obstetrical  science  and  modern  phthisio- therapy. 
The  physician  in  charge  should  be  experienced 
in  both  these  branches  of  medicine. 

<  <  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  treating  tuberculous  patients  near 
their  homes,  and  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 


climate  as  that  in  which  they  will  have  to  live 
and  work  after  their  restoration  to  health." 

PRACTICABII^lTY    OF    THE   SCHEME. 

Dr.  Knopf  regards  it  as  fully  demonstrated 
that  cures  may  be  effected  in  nearly  all  climates. 
He  is  convinced,  furthermore,  that  for  social  and 
economic  reasons  most  tuberculous  patients  will 
have  to  be  treat;ed  near  their  homes. 

To  create  such  a  system  of  institutions  as  his 
article  outlines.  Dr.  Knopf  admits  that  State  and 
municipal  funds  cannot  be  relied  on.  An  ap- 
peal must  be  made  to  wealthy  and  philanthropic 
citizens.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany 
most  of  the  institutions  of  this  character  are 
maintained  by  private  philanthropy,  although  the 
governments  support  a  few. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Knopf  says  : 

*  <  Every  consumptive  taken  from  the  tenement 
districts  to  a  sanatorium  or  special  hospital  to  be 
cured,  or  for  the  purpose  of  isolation,  means  a 
suppression  of  a  center  of  infection.  Every 
tuberculous  patient  cured  means  another  bread- 
winner and  useful  citizen,  who  might  have  be- 
come otherwise  a  public  charge. 

*  *  The  curability  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
demonstrated  every  day.  The  most  frequent  and 
most  certain  cures  are  obtained  by  the  hygienic, 
dietetic,  and  educational  treatment  in  sanatoria — 
that  is  to  say,  institutions  where  the  open-air 
treatment,  the  best  food,  and  the  thorough  hy- 
gienic management  constitute  the  main  factors 
of  therapeutics.  Here  the  patient  is  not  only 
cured,  but  taught  how  to  remain  well  and  how 
not  to  infect  others. 

**  The  average  results  obtained  in  sanatoria  for 
early  cases  are  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  cures  ;  for 
the  more  advanced  they  vary  from  15  to  25  per 
cent.  If  I  apply  Vaughan's  estimate  for  1896 
to  1899,  I  may  say  that  of  the  70,000,000  people 
living  to-day  in  the  United  States,  10,000,000  or 
more  will  die  of  tuberculosis  unless  something  is 
done  to  prevent  it. 

**  There  is  very  much  that  can  and  should  be 
done.  Let  our  statesmen  work  to  create  a  de- 
partment of  public  health  at  Washington,  with 
full  power  to  combat  bovine  tuberculosis.  Let 
our  municipal  authorities,  with  strict  but  hu- 
mane laws,  reduce  the  danger  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  tuberculosis  from  man  to  man.  Let 
statesmen,  municipal  authorities,  physicians,  and 
philanthropists  unite  to  establish  sanatoria  and 
kindred  institutions  for  tuberculous  patients, 
especially  for  the  poorer  classes,  for  from  these 
arises  the  greatest  menace  to  the  public  health. 
Then  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  century  we  may 
hope  to  see  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  tuber- 
culosis problem  in  the  United  States. " 
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THE  RED  INDIAN  OF  TO-DAY. 

MR.  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL  writes 
in  the  March  Cosmopolitan  on  <*The 
North  American  Indian  of  To-day,"  and  pub- 
lishes some  of  his  magnificent  photographs  of 
famous  and  typical  Indians  to  illustrate  his  essay. 
Mr.  Grinnell  is,  perhaps,  as  thorough  and  un- 
prejudiced a  student  of  modern  Indian  life  as 
exists  in  the  United  States.  He  has  come  face 
to  face  with  the  Indians  and  knows  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  live,  and  while  he  has  been 
consistent  in  his  advocacy  of  a  better  and  juster 
scheme  of  treating  with  them,  he  cannot  by  any 
means  be  classed  with  the  sentimentalists  who 
become  hysterical  on  the  subject.  He  strikes 
the  keynote  of  the  vital  defect  in  our  present 
system  when  he  says  that  the  Indian  can  have 
but  slow  and  imperfect  advancement  until  the 
men  employed  in  the  field  service  of  the  bureau 
shall  be  sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  Indian  and  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  give  special  attention  to  him. 

**  To-day  Indians  understand  that  they  must 
work  to  live,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  demanded 
of  them  that  they  shall  make  bricks  without 
straw.  They  are  asked  to  support  themselves, 
but  are  given  no  tools  to  work  with.  Some 
tribes  have  had  cattle  issued  to  them,  but  little 
has  been  done  to  teach  them  how  to  care  for 
these  cattle,  and  the  work  with  them  which  the 
agency  employees  are  supposed  to  do  is  frequently 
altogether  neglected.  We  blame  the  Indians 
for  not  being  civilized  by  this  time,  but  in  fact 
the  fault  is  curs  and  that  of  our  representatives 
in  Congress  for  assentmg  to  a  system  which 
places  the  Indians  m  charge  of  men  some  of 
whom  are  unintelligent,  inefficient,  careless,  and 
sometimes  criminal. 

WHAT    MIGHT   BE    DONE    FOR    THE    INDIAN. 

*  *  In  many  respects  conditions  are  much  better 
now  than  they  used  to  be.  The  Indian  Bureau 
struggles  hard  to  improve  matters,  but  is  ham- 
pered by  old  methods  and  traditions,  and  above 
all  by  the  manner  in  which  a  large  number  of 
the  Indian  agents  are  chosen.  The  condition  of 
the  Indians  will  not  greatly  improve  until  the 
agents  are  selected  by  reason  of  actual  qualifica- 
tions for  their  work,  instead  of  receiving  the 
position  as  a  reward  for  political  services  per- 
formed. 

**  There  is  probably  not  an  Indian  tribe  in  the 
United  States  which  could  not,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  right  kind  of  man,  become  entirely 
self-supporting  within  ten  years,  but  it  would  be 
necessary  that  those  tribes  which  to-day  are  ab- 
solutely without  property — as  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes — should  be  given  a  start  in  some  way. 


Thus  these  Cheyennes,  to  take  a  specific  ex- 
ample, who  live  in  a  country  which  is  too  dry 
for  farming  yet  is  a  good  stock  range,  ought  to 
have  issued  to  them  as  their  individual  property 
fifteen  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  to  be  taught 
how  to  manage  this  live-stock.  The  continual 
agitation  by  the  neighboring  white  population  of 
the  question  of  this  tribe's  removal  to  some  other 
part  of  the  West  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  and 
the  title  to  their  lands  to  be  confirmed.  In  the 
same  way  the  condition  of  each  individual  tribe 
should  be  studied,  and  it  should  be  treated  ac- 
cording  to  its  needs." 


THE  VENEZUELAN  CHARACTER. 

MAJ.  STANLEY  PATERSON,  in  the  Jan- 
uary  Qeographical  Journal^  describes  his 
experiences  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  in  the 
end  of  1897.  The  pending  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain  gives  interest  to  his  impression  of 
the  people.     He  says  : 

' '  These  up  country  Venezuelans,  while  boast- 
ing of  pure  Spanish  descent,  are  all  freely  inter- 
mixed with  negroes  or  Indians,  frequently  with 
both,  and  are  quite  a  distinct  and  characteristic 
race.  They  are  practically  divided  into  three 
classes — ^the  ato  holders,  or  small  farmers  ;  the 
caniLqua  men,  or  squatters  ;  and  the  peons ^  or 
laborers.  Each  class  looks  down  on  that  below 
it,  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  one  of  de- 
gree only,  the  general  character  of  all  being 
identical  and,  to  our  practical  British  minds,  ex- 
tremely paradoxical.  All  are  avaricious,  thrift- 
less, independent,  faithless,  untruthful,  lazy,  ca- 
pable of  hard  work,  quick-tempered,  vindictive, 
changeful,  and  full  of  laughter.  Life,  partly  by 
their  own  fault,  is  hard  with  them  ;  penury  is 
their  abiding  condition  ;  they  daily  live  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  frequently  for  lack  of  energy 
to  hunt  for  food.  But  as  their  actual  wants  are 
few  this  seldom  saddens  them — they  look  on  the 
whole  thing  as  a  vast  joke.  If  there  are  clouds, 
these  children  of  the  sun  see  them  not ;  nothing 
is  really  serious  to  them  ;  poverty,  starvation, 
and  death  only  seem  part  of  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  even  these  have  their  jocular  side. 
But  this  very  sunniness,  childishness,  and  irre- 
sponsibility that  makes  these  people  in  a  way  at- 
tractive and  interesting  also  makes  them  terribly 
hard  people  for  the  energetic  European  to  work 
with.*' 

Their  attitude  to  the  English  is  given  in  these 
closing  remarks : 

*<  Contrary  to  expectation,  we  found  the  people 
all  over  the  Orinoco  Valley  most  friendly  to  the 
English,  whose  business  qualities  they  respect, 
and  disposed  to  view  the  boundary  difficulty  as 
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merely  a  question  of  brag,  out  of  which  their 
own  politicians,  whom  they  distrust,  hope  to  ag- 
grandize themselves  in  some  unexplained  way. 

^  *  I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  valley  will  one 
day  develop  into  one  of  the  richest  commercial 
centers  in  the  West,  but  its  development  requires 
capital,  and  English  capital  is  naturally  shy  of 
entering  the  country  in  the  present  unsettled  state 
of  affairs." 

SIR  HENRY  HAWKINS. 

BY  the  recent  retirement  of  Mr.  Justice  Haw- 
kins from  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
England,  remarks  a  writer  in  the  Green  Bag,  the 
English  bench  loses  one  of  its  most  conspicuous 
characters  and  a  unique  personality.  He  was 
better  known  to  the  public  than  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates, having  passed  his  eighty -first  birthday 
and  completed  his  twenty-second  year  of  contin- 
uous and  exceptionally  active  service  before  he 
finally  laid  the  ermine  aside. 

He  was  not  a  university  man,  as  are  most 
English  barristers,  but  he  was  a  prodigious 
worker  and  had  a  large  mental  endowment,  be- 
sides an  overmastering  will. 


NOT   ALWAYS    FRIENDLY    TO    *  *  COUNSEL. 
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<'  Old  Hawkins,"  as  he  was  not  disrespectfully 
called,  had  the  **  show  room"  in  the  courts.  He 
always  attracted  larger  *<  audiences"  than  even 
the  lord  chief  justice  himself,  and  never  failed  to 
provide  entertainment. 

**  If  everything  else  failed,  he  could  enliven 
the  proceedings  with  a  tilt  against  some  one  of 
the  counsel  who  had  excited  his  animosity,  or  an 
onslaught  on  the  solicitors  for  the  way  they  had 
worked  up  or  failed  to  work  up  the  case,  or  the 
poor  solicitors'  clerks  for  the  illegibility  of  their 
writing  or  the  manner  in  which  the  papers  had 
been  prepared. 

*  <  A  dry  commercial  case  had  no  attraction  for 
him  and  aroused  his  sarcasm  against  the  litigants 
and  the  lawyers  alike.  Upon  taking  his  seat  in 
the  morning  he  would  say  :  *  Who  is  in  Jones 
versus  Smith  ?  Ah  I  you,  Mr.  Robes  ?  Well,  I 
have  looked  at  the  pleadings  in  that  case  and  I 
can't  make  head  or  tail  of  them.  Nobody  could. 
The  plaintiff  don't  seem  to  know  what  he  is  com- 
plaining about,  and  the  defendant  hasn't  a  ghost 
of  an  idea  what  sort  of  a  case  he  is  meeting.  I 
can't  try  the  case.  No  one  could.  You  must 
put  your  heads  together  and  settle  it.  If  you 
can't  agree,  come  to  my  room  and  I  will  help 
you.'  And  with  that  he  would  go  on  to  the 
more  congenial  part  of  his  day's  list,  leaving  the 
unhappy  parties  in  Jones  versus  Smith  to  make 
the  best  sort  of  a  settlement  possible  under  cir- 
cumstances where  neither  is  willing  to  incur  the 


ire  of  the  judge  .by  insisting  on  trial,  and  both 
have  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  making 
their  case  and  briefing  counsel  for  their  *  day  in 
court.'  " 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins'  retirement  did  not  cause 
unmitigated  regret  in  the  legal  profession.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  intimated  that  to  the  bar  his 
retirement  has  come  as  a  relief  and  as  *  <  the  re- 
alization of  a  wish  that  as  years  rolled  on  seemed 
to  be  incapable  of  fulfillment ;  "  for  he  had  un- 
usual physical  endurance  and  never  seemed  to 
know  fatigue.  The  Green  Bag  writer  cites  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  quality,  which  also 
serves  to  illustrate  the  strained  relations  between 
bench  and  bar : 

*  <  Only  the  week  before  his  resignation  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  chancellor  he  sat 
at  Maidstone  for  several  successive  days  far  be- 
yond the  hours  customary  in  court,  and  on  the 
last  night  until  11  o'clock,  or  a  little  more  than 
twelve  hours.  He  may  be  congratulated  upon 
this  show  of  capacity  for  judicial  work  in  one 
who  has  passed  his  four- score  of  years,  but  those 
who  were  obliged  to  appear  before  him,  and  who 
had  other  cases  to  prepare  for  trial  the  next  day 
in  a  distant  court,  were  not  gratified  by  the  ex- 
hibition. In  fact,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  has  not 
always  been  successful  in  sparing  inconvenience, 
annoyance,  and  expense  to  barristers,  and  he  has 
not  always  been  credited  with  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  do  so.  In  the  course  of  the  protracted 
sittings  at  Maidstone,  already  alluded  to,  more 
than  one  incident  occurred  to  increase  the  friction 
between  the  bench  and  the  bar,  until  it  reached 
the  point  where  it  was  agreed  between  the  bar- 
risters present  that  they  should  rise  and  leave 
the  court  in  protest.  Cooler  heads,  however, 
exhorted  to  patience,  and  the  sittings  were  con- 
cluded ;  but  had  the  resignation  of  the  judge 
not  taken  place,  a  repetition  of  the  Maidstone 
experience  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  a  re- 
volt such  as  has  never  before  been  seen  in  the 
courts  of  England." 

A   TERROR    TO    EVIL-DOERS. 

He  was  most  at  home  in  the  Criminal  Court. 
Most  of  the  famous  criminal  cases  in  England 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  have  been  tried  by  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins,  and  he  has  been  known  as  the 
**  hanging  judge."  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  however,  than  any  imputation 
that  he  was  actuated  by  cruel  or  merciless  senti- 
ments. He  is  said  to  have  been  full  of  compas- 
sion toward  a  prisoner  not  properly  defended  or 
apparently  innocent.  But  he  had  a  *  *■  nose  for 
crime,"  and  he  convicted  many  a  rogue.  In  the 
Green  Bag  article  two  stories  are  told  which  well 
illustrate  his  attitude  toward  offenders  : 
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*  <  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  once  had  to  sentence 
an  old   swindler,    and   gave   him   seven   years. 

*  Oh,  my  lord  I '  whined  the  man,  <  I'll  never  live 
half  the  time  I '  The  judge  took  another  look  at 
him  and  answered  :  <  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all 
desirable  that  you  should. ' 

*  *  On  another  occasion  the  usual  formality  was 
gone  through  of  asking  a  prisoner  who  had  been 
found  guilty  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  Striking 
a  theatrical  posture,  and  with  his  right  hand  in 
the  air,  the  man  exclaimed  :  *  May  the  Almighty 
strike  me  dead  if  I  don't  speak  the  truth — I  am 
innocent  of  this  crime ! '  Judge  Hawkins  said 
nothing  for  about  a  minute.  Then,  after  glanc- 
ing at  the  clock,  he  observed  in  his  most  im- 
pressive tones:  < Since  the  Almighty  has  not 
thought  fit  to  intervene,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
pass  sentence.' " 

Hawkins  was  counsel  in  the  famous  Tichborne 
trials — this  was  before  he  was  elevated  to  the 
bench — and  it  is  said  that  during  the  trial  of 
Orton  for  perjury  (which  occupied  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  days  of  solid  work)  Hawkins 
was  accustomed  to  work  till  past  midnight  and 
to  rise  every  morning  at  4  o'clock  to  read  over 
the  evidence  given  on  the  previous  day.  He 
endured  this  strain  constantly  for  months,  and 
finally  got  a  verdict  from  the  jury,  and  saw  the 
claimant  Orton  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  hard 
labor  for  perjury. 

WIT    AND    HUMOR    IN    COURT. 

Some  of  the  stories  told  of  Mr.  Justice  Haw- 
kins in  the  Green  Bag  are  worth  retelling. 

"As  a  junior  counsel  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
was  once  practicing  before  Lord  Campbell,  who 
was  somewhat  pedantic.  In  addressing  the  jury 
Mr.  Hawkins,  in  referring  to  a  brougham,  pro- 
nounced the  word  with  two  syllables — *  bro'-am.' 

*  Excuse  me,'  said  his  lordship  blandly,  <  but  I 
think  that  if  instead  of  saying  * '  brough-am  "  you 
were  to  say  *<  broom  "  you  would  be  more  intelli- 
gible to  the  jury,  and,  moreover,  you  would  save 
a  syllable.'  *  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  lord- 
ship,' quietly  replied  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  proceeded 
to  bring  his  address  to  a  close.  Presently  the 
judge,  in  summing  up,  made  use  of   the  word 

*  omnibus.'  Instantly  up  rose  Mr.  Hawkins  and 
exclaimed  :  '  Pardon  me,  m'  lud,  but  I  would 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  if  instead 
of  saying  **  omnibus"  your  lordship  would  say 
'*'bus,"  you  would  then  be  more  intelligible  to 
the  jury,  and,  besides,  you  would  save  two  syl- 
lables. ' 

' '  During  the  Tichborne  trial,  where  he  was 
opposed  by  Dr.  Kenealy,  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion whether  equivalent  terms  could  be  found 
in  English  for  French  words,  and  vice  versa,  Mr. 


Hawkins  was  asked  whether  he  thought  the  word 
canaille  could  be  adequately  rendered  in  our  lan- 
guage. He  answered,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation :    <  Yes — <  Kenealy. "  * 

<  *  Sir  Henry  was  once  presiding  over  a  long, 
tedious,  and  uninteresting  trial,  and  was  listen- 
ing, apparently  with  great  attention,  to  a  very 
long-winded  speech  from  a  learned  counseL 
After  a  while  he  made  a  pencil  memorandum, 
folded  it,  and  sent  it  by  the  usher  to  the  Q.  C. 
in  question,  who,  unfolding  the  paper,  found 
these  words  :  *  Patience  competition  :  Gold  medal, 
Sir  Henry  Hawkins  ;  honorable  mention.  Job. ' 

*  *  The  caustic  remarks  of  his  lordship  have  not 
always  been  confined  to  the  bench.  At  the  open- 
ing of  an  assize  the  chaplain  preached  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  distinctly  good  sermon,  and  he 
had  the  temerity  to  sound  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
on  the  subject.  *  Did  you  approve  of  my  ser- 
mon, my  lord  ? '  he  asked.  *  I  remarked  in  your 
sermon,  Mr.  Chaplain,'  was  the  prompt  reply, 
*  two  things  which,  to  be  candid,  I  did  not 
approve  of,  and  which  I  have,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
never  remarked  on  a  similar  occasion.  *  *  They 
were,  my  lord  ? '  was  the  anxious  question  of  this 
preacher.  *  The  striking  of  the  clock,*  answered 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  *  twice,  sir. '  " 


THE  GIFFORD  LECTURESHIPS. 

THE  recent  appointments  of  two  Americans, 
Prof.  William  James  and  Prof.  Josiah  Royce, 
of  Harvard  University,  to  the  Gifford  lectureships 
at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen, 
respectively,  have  served  to  direct  attention  in 
this  country  to  the  special  purposes  and  aims  of 
this  unique  Scottish  foundation.  In  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Ope7i  Court  Prof.  R.  M.  Wen- 
ley  gives  an  account  of  Lord  Gifford's  deed  of 
gift,  as  well  as  of  the  incumbents  of  the  chairs. 

Lord  Gifford  was  on 3  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Scotland.  More  than  ten 
years  ago  it  was  found  that  he  had  by  will  left 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  divided 
among  the  four  Scottish  universities,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  lectureships  on  what  he  des- 
ignated natural  theology. 

The  precise  nature  of  Lord  Gifford's  wishes  is 
to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  testamentary 
deed.  The  important  paragraphs  in  this  docu- 
ment read  as  follows : 

I  having  been  for  many  years  deeply  and  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  true  knowledge  of  Grod,  that  is,  of  the 
being,  nature,  and  Attributes  of  the  Infinite,  of  the  All, 
of  the  First  and  Only  Cause,  that  is,  the  One  and  Only 
Substance  and  Being,  and  of  the  true  and  felt  knowl- 
edge (not  merely  nominal  knowledge)  of  the  relations 
of  man  and  the  universe  to  Him,  and  of  the  true  foun- 
dations of  all  ethics  or  morals— being,  I  say,  convinoed 
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that  this  .knowledge,  when  really  felt  and  acted  upon, 
is  the  means  of  man's  highest  well-being,  I  have  resolved 
to  institute  and  found  lectureships  or  classes  for  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  said  subjects  among  the  whole 
people  of  Scotland.  .  .  .  The  lecturers  appointed  shall 
be  subjected  to  no  test  of  any  kind  and  shall  not  be 
required  to  take  any  oatn,  or  to  emit  or  subscribe  any 
declaration  of  belief,  or  to  make  any  promise  of  any 
kind  ;  they  may  be  of  any  denomination  whatever  or  of 
no  denonunation  at  all  (and  many  earnest  and  high- 
minded  ^n  prefer  to  belong  to  no  ecclesiastical  denom- 
ination) ;  they  may  be  of  any  religion,  or,  as  is  some- 
times said,  they  may  be  of  no  religion,  or  they  may  be 
so-called  skeptics  or  agnostics  or  free-thinkers,  provided 
only  that  the  *' patrons"  will  use  diligence  to  secure 
that  they  be  able,  reverent  men,  sincere  lovers  of  and 
earnest  inquirers  after  truth. 

1  wish  the  lecturers  to  treat  their  subject  as  a  strictly 
natural  science,  the  greatest  of  all  possible  sciences, 
indeed,  in  one  sense  the  only  science,  that  of  Infinite 
Being,  without  reference  to  or  reliance  upon  any  sup- 
posed special  exceptional  or  so-called  miraculous  revelar 
tion.  I  wish  it  considered  just  as  astronomy  or  chem- 
istry is.  I  have  intentionally  indicated,  in  describing 
the  subject  of  the  lectures,  the  general  aspect  which 
personally  I  should  expect  the  lecturers  to  bear,  but  the 
lecturers  shall  be  under  no  restraint  whatever  in  their 
treatment  of  their  theme.  For  example,  they  may 
freely  discuss  (and  it  may  be  well  to  do  so)  all  questions 
about  man's  conceptions  of  Grod  or  the  Infinite,  their 
origin,  nature,  and  truth,  whether  he  can  have  any  such 
conceptions,  whether  God  is  under  any  or  what  limita- 
tions, and  so  on,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  but 
good  can  result  from  free  discussion. 

AN    INCKNTIVB    TO    CATHOLICITY. 

In  Scotland  the  university  chairs  devoted  to 
the  study  of  religion  and  theology  are  open  only 
to  clergymen  who  have  pledged  themselves  to 
the  Westminster  Confession,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  many  of  the  incumbents  of  these  chairs  pos- 
sess but  a  slight  expert  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  offer  instruction.  The  Gifford 
bequest  was  intended  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 

Professor  Wenley  also  commends  the  provision 
made  by  Lord  Gifford  for  the  election  of  incum- 
bents of  his  professorships.  All  elections  are  re- 
mitted to  the  senates  of  the  universities  ;  all 
professors  on  the  teaching  staff  have  an  equal 
voice  in  determining  who  the  incumbent  shall  be. 

**  While  this  may  conceivably  result  in  occa- 
sional trials  of  strength  between  the  *  humanists ' 
and  the  'scientists,'  it  is  practically  certain  to 
issue  in  elections  which  are  reputable,  if  no 
more.  And  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  sen 
ates  have  to  this  point  used  their  privilege  with 
emphatic  freedom  from  presuppositions,  with  an 
eye  to  the  representation  of  divergent  schools  of 
thought,  and  with  a  catholicity  of  choice  which 
guarantees  that  men  of  widely  varied  interests 
shall  have  opportunity  to  express  their  ideas. 
Moreover,  no  special  favor  has  been  extended  to 


Scotchmen  ;  indeed,  France  is  the  one  great  con- 
tributor to  the  science  of  religion  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion  (which  have  now  driven  anti- 
quated natural  theology  from  the  field)  whose 
resources  have  not  been  tapped.  As  witness  of 
catholicity,  take  the  present  incumbents.  At 
St.  Andrews,  Wellhausen,  of  Marburg,  the  Old 
Testament  scholar  ;  at  Glasgow,  Foster,  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  physiologist  ;  at  Aberdeen,  Royce, 
of  Harvard,  the  idealist  philosopher ;  at  Edin- 
burgh, James,  of  Harvard,  the  psychologist.  A 
similar  breadth  of  sentiment  and  of  selection  had 
marked  the  appointments  since  their  commence- 
ment, in  1888.  " 

Such  men  as  Andrew  Lang,  Edward  Caird, 
Lewis  Campbell,  John  Caird,  Max  Miiller, 
William  Wallace,  A.  B.  Bruce,  E.  B.  Tylor,  A. 
M.  Fairbairn,  J.  Hutchinson  Stirling,  Sir  G.  G. 
Stokes,  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Alexander  Campbell 
Eraser,  and  Professor  Tiele,  of  Leyden,  have 
served  as  Gifford  lecturers  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

UNFAVORABLE    CRITICISMS. 

Unfavorable  criticisms  have  come  from  both 
camps — the  orthodox  and  the  unorthodox. 

*  *  Curiously  enough,  the  personnel  has  received 
unfavorable  comment  from  the  free-thinker  so 
called  ;  while,  less  curiously,  the  orthodox — 
though  not  the  <  unco*  guid,  *  as  the  Scotch  phari- 
see  is  called — have  entered  their  protest  against  the 
freedom  used  by  some  lecturers.  In  the  former 
case  it  has  been  objected,  for  instance,  that  min- 
isters of  the  churches  ought  not  to  be  appointed. 
In  other  words,  the  patrons  have  been  accused  of 
unfaithfulness  to  their  trust  in  electing  men  like 
Principals  Caird  and  Fairbairn  or  Professors 
Campbell  and  Bruce.  This  criticism  has  raged 
chiefly  round  the  appointment  of  the  last — in 
some  ways,  it  seems  to  me,  an  excellent  testi- 
monial for  him.  It  implies  that  Dr.  Bruce  had 
something  to  say  from  his  standpoint  that  might 
be  weighty.  The  contention  of  these  critics  has 
been  that  one  whose  signature  stood  below  the 
Westminster  Confession  had  thereby  unfitted 
himself  for  exercising  that  impartiality  for  which 
Lord  Gifford  was  so  solicitous.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious, of  course,  that  this  objection  holds  with 
reference  to  Christianity  alone.  The  signatory 
of  the  confession  retains  perfect  liberty  to  treat 
precisely  as  he  chooses  all  matters  that  fall  with- 
out the  dogmas  of  the  Church." 

Professor  Pfleiderer's  Edinburgh  lectures  gave 
rise  to  much  alarm  among  Scottish  churchmen, 
and  there  was  a  demand  that  the  records  of  the 
Christian  faith  be  safeguarded  from  the  on- 
slaughts of  Gifford  lecturers. 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  March  Century  has  an  article  in  its  series  on 
"Heroes  of  Everyday  Life,"  dealing  with  "The 
Heroes  of  the  Railway  Service,"  by  Charles  De  Lano 
Hine.  Mr.  Hine  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  served 
for  four  years  as  an  officer;  then  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed his  commission  to  become  a  freight  brakeman. 
fie  worked  for  six  months  in  that  capacity  and  for  two 
years  as  a  yard  master.  So  he  has  had  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  subject. 

The  Century*8  war  papers  are  continued  in  Lieuten- 
ant Bemadou^s  account  of  "  The  ^  Winslow  "*  at  Carde- 
nas;" in  Lieut.  Cameron  McR.  Winslow^s  article  on 
"  Cable-Cutting  at  Cienf  uegos ; "  in  Lieutenant  Hobson's 
further  chapter  on  "The  Sinking  of  the  *Merrimac'  "  ; 
and  in  a  first  chapter  by  Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene  on 
**  The  Capture  of  Manila." 

Prof.  James  Bryce  contributes  the  most  notable  ar- 
ticle of  the  number  in  his  essay  on  "British  Experience 
in  the  Government  of  Colonies."  He  gives  us  much 
good  advice  and  emphasizes  strongly  the  inadvisability 
of  radical  changes.  He  says  most  of  the  English  blun- 
ders in  India  have  been  due  to  insufficient  information, 
and  he  tells  us  what  we  are  beginning  to  realize  so 
clearly  the  truth  of,  that  ordinary  politicians  are  not 
fitted  for  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  far-away 
colonies.  He  reminds  us  that  a  firm  hand  must  be 
kept  on  white  adventurers  and  argues  for  a  continuity 
of  x>olicy  as  quite  essential  to  success. 

"  Home  politics  should  not  be  suffered  to  come  into 
colonial  administration  at  all,  nor  should  political  serv- 
ices at  home  be  rewarded  by  colonial  offices." 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  Harper'^B  Senator  Lodge  continues  his 
history  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  we  have 
quoted  from  his  conclusions  concerning  Dewey's  victory 
in  another  department  of  this  magazine. 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  continues  his  serial,  too,  on  "  Eng- 
lish Characteristics."  He  finds  the  Englishman  fonder 
of  the  brute  creation,  with  the  exception  of  cats,  than 
any  other  civilized  man.  Mr.  Ralph  is  amazed  at  the 
number  of  dogs  in  every  class  of  life,  and  he  says  the 
island  is  a  paradise  for  horses.  He  speaks,  too,  with 
respectful  admiration  of  the  Englishman's  capacity  for 
eating  and  drinking.  "Tea  in  bed,"  he  says,  "then 
breakfast,  lunch,  afternoon  tea,  dinner,  and  late  supper 
before  retiring  are  six  of  their  meals,  four  of  which  are 
regular  and  habitual  with  all  classes."  Mr.  Ralph  at- 
tributes this  capacity  for  eating  to  the  enervating 
climate,  which  is  also  to  account  for  the  drinking 
habit.  He  tells  us  his  very  sober-sided  banker  told  him 
that  he  would  certainly  be  ill  if  he  did  not  take  two 
drinks  a  day,  and  added  that  it  was  impossible  to  live 
in  the  climate  without  stimulants. 

Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  the  eminent  architect,  contrib- 
ntes  the  first  part  of  a  masterly  discussion  of  "The 
Building  of  the  Modem  City  House,"  in  which  he 
describes  the  evolution  in  house-building  which  Ameri- 


can cities  have  seen  and  compares  oar  practices  with 
regard  to  the  European  standards  of  construction. 

A  curious  and  interesting  feature  of  this  number  of 
Harper* 8  is  an  account  of  "  The  Massacre  of  Fort  Dear- 
born at  Chicago,"  by  the  late  Simon  Pokagon,  chief  of 
the  Pokagon  band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Simon  Pokagon  was  a  contributor  of 
two  articles  to  the  American  Monthly  Review  op 
Reviews,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  bad  writer, 
as  well  as  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Indian  chieftains  of  the  middle  West.  He  writes  in 
this  article  in  honest  defense  of  his  plea  against  the 
charges  of  savage  cruelty  which  have  always  been  made 
against  the  Indians,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn.  His  argu- 
ments bear  the  stamp  of  truth,  although  much  of  the 
data  on  which  he  founds  them  has  been  gathered  from 
the  traditions  of  Indian  tribes  which  had  to  do  with  the 
massacre,  as  well  as  from  the  public  accounts.  Chief 
Pokagon  makes  an  unan.swerable  plea  for  consideration 
of  the  habits  and  temptations  of  his  people  when  he 
calls  to  mind  that  in  those  fur-trading  days  whisky 
was  legal  tender  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  that 
to  this  day  there  remain  in  the  old  account-books  in 
the  Astor  House  at  Mackinaw  the  values  of  various  furs 
and  hides  reckoned  in  "fire-water."  He  tell  us*  too,  that 
his  father,  a  famous  chieftain,  described  to  him  how 
musk-rat  hides  were  sold  to  the  white  men  for  a  swal- 
low of  gin,  fox  skins  for  a  gill,  and  beaver  skins  for  a 
pint.  

SCRIBNER'S  magazink 

Gov.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  describes  in  the 
March  Scrihner's  the  Rough  Riders'  ptLvt  in 
General  Young's  fight  at  Las  Guasimas.  He  gracefully 
takes  occasion  to  say  that  the  two  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, Richard  Harding  Davis  and  Edward  Mar- 
shall, though  non-combatants,  "showed  as  much  gal- 
lantry as  any  soldier  in  the  field." 

In  the  series  on  "  The  Conduct  of  Great  Businesses  " 
there  is  a  very  readable  contribution  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Henderson  on  "  The  Business  of  the  Theater."  He  tells 
us  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  prosperous  theater 
may  do  a  business  of  $250,000  in  a  favorable  season  and 
keep  in  employment  150  persons ;  that  there  are  87 
theaters  in  active  operation  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan and  Bronx,  while  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  has  a 
score  or  so  in  addition.  He  says  that  the  business  done 
by  the  theater  is  the  most  sensitive  barometer  to  busi- 
ness in  general,  as  play  tickets  are  among  the  very  first 
things  that  a  man  will  renounce  in  efforts  to  economize. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  continues  his  "  Search-Lighc  Let- 
ters," with  a  "Letter  to  a  Modern  Woman  with  Social 
Ambitions ; "  Mr.  Harrison  S.  Morris  has  a  short  sketch 
discussing  the  portraits  of  John  W.  Alexander,  inter- 
spersed with  reproductions  of  some  excellent  examples 
of  the  artist's  work;  there  is  a  further  installment 
of  the  Colvin  "  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  and 
Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  contributes 
'^  Some  Political  Reminiscences." 
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McCLUBE'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  the 
article  on  "Liquid  Air,"  by  Mr.  Ray  S.  Baker, 
in  the  March  McClure^s, 

The  number  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  artist  Tissot 
and  a  discussion  of  his  paintings  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
by  Cleveland  Moffett,  which  includes  an  interview  with 
M.  Tissot. 

Lieut.  Robert  E.  Peary,  who  is  now  well  up  in  the 
arctic  regions,  having  sailed  from  New  York  July  2 
last,  tells  of  his  plans  in  an  article  entitled  *^  Moving 
on  the  North  Pole."  Part  of  this  outline  of  his  cam- 
paign was  written  after  he  was  actually  on  his  way. 
The  last  word  from  Lieutenant  Peary  was  brought  by 
the  steamship  Hope  last  August,  which  reported  the 
Windward  as  evidently  frozen  in  and  not  able  to  re- 
turn until  the  summer  or  early  fall  of  1899. 

Captain  Mahan  continues  his  essays  on  the  late  war, 
with  a  fourth  contribution  discussing  "The  Problems 
Presented  to  Our  Navy  by  Cervera^s  Appearance  in 
West  Indian  Waters,  and  How  They  Were  Solved." 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Lewis  tells  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Santiago  in  cleaning  the  city  and  starting  right, 
and  especially  with  Greneral  Wood's  part  in  it. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  has  a  further  chapter  on  Lincoln, 
headed  "Lincoln's  Method  of  Dealing  with  Men,"  and 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  gives  another  story  of  "Stalky 
and  Co." 


cutting  down  our  bread-eating  proclivities,  and  the  poor 
will  have  to  try  something  else. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed  makes  a  short  excursion 
into  literary  criticism  with  an  essay  on  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan ;  Mr.  Grant  Lynd  describes  his  experiences 
"  In  Southern  Spain  During  the  War  ;  "  and  Edmund 
W.  Roberts  gives  some  instances  of  "Successful  At- 
tempts in  Scientific  Mind-Reading." 


TIJE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

THE  March  Cosmopolitan  contains  an  article  on 
"  The  North  American  Indian  of  To-day  "  by  Mr. 
G«orge  Bird  Grinnell,  and  we  have  quoted  from  it  in  an- 
other department. 

The  magazine  opens  this  March  issue  with  a  contin- 
uation of  the  editor's  serial  on  Mohammed,  "  The  Build- 
ing of  an  Empire,"  with  imaginative  illustrations  by 
Eric  Pape. 

In  the  same  vein  there  are  some  remarkably  fine  pic- 
tures in  the  following  contribution  on  "The  Real 
*  Arabian  Nights.' "  It  is  curious  that  this  classic,  which 
offers  such  magnificent  opportunities  for  illustration, 
should  have  brought  forth  so  little  satisfactory  work. 
Miss  Leach,  in  her  text,  explains  how  important  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  are  as  the  documentary  collection  of 
so  much  otherwise  scattered  folk-lore  of  the  East.  She 
tells  us  that  the  tales  were  probably  written  in  the 
eighth  or  tenth  century  after  Christ,  and  she  describes 
how  Mr.  Richard  Burton  devoted  thirty  years  of  his 
life  in  making  an  ideal  translation,  while  his  friend, 
Albert  Letchford,  did  almost  as  great  a  work  in  his 
pictures.  It  is  from  the  Letchford  pictures  that  the 
illustrations  are  reprinted. 

The  series  on  "Great  Problems  in  Organization" 
brings  the  Cosmopolitan  this  month  to  "Flour  and 
Flour-Milling,"  which  is  described  by  B.  C.  Church  and 
F.  W.  Fitzpatrick.  These  gentlemen,  after  giving  the 
magnificent  statistics  of  our  Western  mill  industry,  re- 
mark that  there  is  perhaps  an  enormous  problem  ahead 
•of  us  to  feed  the  people  of  the  earth.  They  cite  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crookes'  statistics,  which  show  that  while  the 
bread-eating  population  of  the  world  is  ever  increasing 
at  an  enormous  ratio,  the  wheat-yielding  territories  are 
in  no  wise  keeping  pace  to  supply  it.  This  authority  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  with  annual  deficits  of  wheat,  al- 
ways increasing,  by  1931  most  of  us  will  have  to  begin 


MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE. 

THERE  are  some  interesting  pictures  in  the  March 
Munsey^s  in  the  article  by  Henry  H.  Lewis  on  "  The 
Santiago  Battlefield  as  it  is  To-day."  Mr.  Lewis  says 
that  at  present  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  sunken 
Merrimac  except  the  broken  stump  of  the  steamer's 
mast  projecting  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water  a 
short  distance  off  shore,  opposite  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
shore  forts. 

President  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Tale,  contributes  a 
very  brief  study  of  "  The  Collegian,  Past  and  Present," 
sketching  the  spirit  that  is  typical  of  the  young  college 
^nen  of  to-day,  and  especially  as  he  is  infiuenced  by  the 
growth  of  national  wealth.  President  Dwight  thinks 
that  the  old  simple  standards  are  in  danger  of  being 
lost  and  that  there  is  an  enormous  change  from  the 
time  when  there  was  in  the  student  community  almost 
a  contempt  for  wealth. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Titherington,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Munsey's  Magazine,  continues  the  story  of  the  war 
with  Spain  in  this  number,  with  a  great  many  excellent 
pictures  to  illustrate  his  sketches  of  the  movements  of 
the  war. 

Catherine  F.  Cavanagh  contributes  an  article  on 
"Historic  Washington  Homes,"  and  Theodore  Dreiser 
gives  a  pleasant  sketch  of  "Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
at  Home,"  with  pictures  of  the  poet's  house  and  its  in- 
terior. As  one  might  expect  from  Mr.  Stedman's 
position  of  long  ye^rs  of  literary  eminence  in  this 
country,  his  home  shows  a  mine  of  literary  and  art 
treasures.  His  library  consists  largely  of  volumes  of 
poetry,  including  many  scarce  first  editions  and 
American,  English,  and  French  books,  collected,  Mr. 
Dreiser  assures  us,  without  bibliomania.  Hundreds 
of  these  are  autographed  and  otherwise  made  sacred 
by  ties  of  friendship. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  CTiautauqaan  for  March  opens  with  an  arti- 
cle on  "  The  City  of  Manchester,"  by  E.  A.  Davies, 
and  another  article  of  English  interest  is  the  sketcli  of 
John  Bright  by  Dr.  Carl  E.  Boyd. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Batchelder  discusses  "Recent  Progress  in 
Physical  Science  "  and  says  that  no  controlling  invention 
in  electricity  has  been  made  during  the  last  five  years, 
the  advances  having  been  chiefiy  in  developing  and  ex- 
panding previous  inventions.  He  notes  that  the  tele- 
phone is  now  used  over  a  circuit  of  nineteen  hundred 
mile^  from  Boston  to  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Ail,  R.  C.  Williams  discusses  "  The  Effect  of  Invention 
Upon  Labor  and  Morals,"  basing  his  article  largely  on 
the  investigations  made  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright.  He  agrees  with  most  of  those  who 
have  given  it  special  attention,  that  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  has  improved  quite  as  rap- 
idly as  the  machinery  operated  by  their  hands  and  that 
low  grades  of  labor  are  constantly  giving  way  to  edu- 
cated labor. 
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Jane  A.  Stewart  describes  the  workings  of  ^'  The  Un- 
derground Railway  of  Boston,*^  and  Mr.  Edward  Porritt 
writes  on  the  *' Liquor  Interests  in  English  Politics.^' 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  OWEN  HATiL  does  some  bookkeeping  work  in 
the  March  LippineotVs  in  his  article  on  "Im- 
perialism—An Estimate."  He  casts  up  the  gains  and 
losses  of  imperialism,  especially  Great  Britain^s  im- 
perialism. He  decides  that  there  is  a  good  credit 
balance  and  that  the  original  investment  made  by 
Great  Britain  to  establish  her  colonies  has  made  large 
returns.  This  is  especially  true  in  respect  to  her  great 
colonies  in  Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada.  But 
on  examining  the  details  of  the  imperialistic  enterprise 
as  a  business  operation,  Mr.  Hall  thinks  that  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation  every  phase  of  modern  imperialism 
will  fail  which  does  not  include  settlement  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  leaven  the  whole  population.  Under 
these  conditions  imperialism,  he  says,  may  lose  its  in- 
herent vice  of  selfishness  and  may  reap  the  reward  of 
permanent  success. 

Among  the  brief  essays  and  light  sketches  which 
make  up  this  number  of  LippincotVs  there  is  a  clever 
contribution  from  Francis  J.  Ziegler  on  "  Mendicity  as 
a  Fine  Art,''  and  a  readable  account  of  "  Chinese  Phy- 
fldcians  in  California''  and  their  curious  customs, 
by  William  M.  Tisdale.  The  novel  of  the  month  is  de- 
cidedly Southern— Clarinda  Pendleton  Lamar's  story, 
**  The  Sport  of  Circumstances." 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  &t  some 
length  from  the  article  in  the  February  Forum  by 
the  Hon.  George  E.  Roberts  on  the  Increasing  supply  of 
gold,  and  also  from  Walter  Macarthur's  story  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  American  seaman. 

The  Hon.  David  J.  Hill,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
writing  on  '^The  War  and  the  Extension  of  Civiliza- 
tion," says : 

"  Having  invoked  *  humanity '  and  '  civilization '  as  the 
watchwords  of  the  war,  they  now  clearly  prescribe  our 
task  in  imposing  peace.  The  current  course  of  events 
has  been  described  by  its  enemies  as  imperialism '  and 
by  its  friends  as  *  expansion ; '  but  neither  of  these  terms 
quite  accurately  meets  the  case.  The  purpose  of  our 
Grovemment  has  not  been  the  subjection  of  foreign  peo- 
ples for  the  sake  of  empire  nor  the  enlargement  of  our 
territorial  limits  for  the  sake  of  expansion.  Both  of 
these  words  imi)erfectly  express  the  situation  and,  thus 
far  at  least,  are  not  true  to  history.  A  more  fitting 
term  to  designate  the  aims  and  achievements  of  the 
nation  is,  perhaps,  the  phrase  *the  extension  of  civili- 
zation,' for  it  expresses  the  motive  and  controlling 
principle  of  the  war  and  of  the  treaty  by  which,  when 
ratified,  it  is  to  be  concluded." 

In  a  paper  on  "Quarantine  and  Sanitation "  Dr. 
Walter  Wyman  advocates  the  calling  by  this  Govern- 
ment of  a  convention  in  which  each  of  the  American 
republics  shall  be  represented  by  their  sanitarians  and 
civil  engineers  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  treaty  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  examination  of  the  chief  yellow-fever 
ports  by  a  representative  commission.  Each  country 
should  obligate  itself  to  put  into  effect  the  measures 
recommended  by  the  commission  for  the  extirpation  of 
yellow  fever,  or  measures  of  its  own  which  should  be 


approved  by  the  commission.  It  is  understood  that  our 
Government  shall  have  first  set  a  good  example  by 
freeing  the  cities  of  our  own  dependencies  from  yellow 
fever  by  sanitation. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Logan  contributes  an  interesting  com- 
parison of  Saxon  and  Latin  law  courts.  The  distin- 
guishing difference  between  them  he  illustrates  from 
the  form  of  pleadings. 

<<The  common-law  declaration,  the  Saxon's  formula- 
tion of  his  claim,  is  the  assertion  of  a  right,  and  it  con- 
cludes with  a  demand.  The  bill  in  equity,  the  typical 
Latin  plea,  is  a  petition,  and  except  where  we  have 
Saxonized  it,  it  ends  with  a  prayer.  The  Saxon  issue  is 
sharp,  clear,  concise.  It  has  a  clear  affirmative  and  a 
plain  negative— something  one  can  fight  about.  The 
Latin  pleadings  are  long,  complicated,  verbose.  They 
suggest  much  to  talk  about,  but  little  to  fight  over. 
The  Saxon  declaration  is  the  demand  of  a  freeman  for 
his  rights :  the  Latin  petition  is  a  persistent  plea  for 
grace.  The  Saxon  in  a  lawsuit  seeks  his  own  and  is 
ready  to  fight  for  it :  the  Latin  asks  for  bounty  and  begs 
for  it." 

Capt.  A.  P.  Gardner  says  that  the  Porto  Rico  school 
system  has  a  fairly  good  skeleton,  from  which,  how- 
ever, a  few  bones  are  lacking.  Each  community  in  the 
island  is  accustomed  to  handling  and  paying  for  its  own 
schools.  There  is  need  of  a  higher  grade  of  common 
schools,  as  well  as  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pri- 
mary schools.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  will  be 
in  the  securing  of  teachers.  The  English  language  can- 
not, of  course,  be  the  medium  of  instruction  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Commander  Bradford,  writing  on  the  subject  of  coal- 
ing-stations for  the  navy,  asks  : 

^*  Of  what  value  will  be  a  fieet  of  fifty  magnificent 
ships  of  war  on  the  Pacific  coast  if  the  enemy  is  located 
in  the  China  Sea  and  there  is  not  a  chain  of  coaling- 
stations,  which  have  been  previously  well  stocked, 
stretching  along  the  distance  of  eight  thousand  miles 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  China  ? " 

The  Hon.  Charles  Denby  presents  an  argument  for 
the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Spain ;  Otto 
Dorner  states  the  case  for  good  roads  and  State  aid ; 
Joseph  King  Goodrich  describes  **Some  Japanese 
Ways ; "  Dr.  Wilhelm  Rein  writes  on  "  Culture  and 
Education  ; "  and  John  Gilmer  Speed  gives  a  r^uirU  of 
recent  performances  at  the  New  York  theaters. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  three  articles 
in  the  February  North  American — '*  Russia  as  a 
World  Power,"  by  Charles  A.  Conant ;  **  America  and 
the  Wheat  Problem,"  by  John  Hyde  ;  and  "  The  Tuber- 
culosis Problem  in  the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knopf. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  entitled  "Imperial  Respon- 
sibilities a  National  Gain,"  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke  declares 
that  the  interests  of  the  world,  no  less  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  demand  not  only  that  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  shall  be  constructed,  but  that  it  shall  be  abso- 
lutely controlled  by  the  United  States.  "We  do  not 
want  to  repeat  in  the  western  hemisphere  the  political 
complications  in  which  the  Suez  Canal  is  involved." 

Prof.  F.  Spencer  Baldwin  describes  luxury  as  a  factor 
in  the  social  progress  of  the  race.  The  luxuries  of  the 
few  in  one  generation  become  the  necessities  of  the 
many  in  the  next.    "  Thus  the  whole  society  advances, 
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classwise,  from  stage  to  stage.  The  higher  gains  of 
civilization,  at  first  enjoyed  by  only  one  class,  are  grad- 
nally  diffused  among  the  masses." 

Commander  Charles  H.  Stockton,  U.  S.  N.,  president 
of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  writes  on  the 
practice  of  seizing  merchant  vessels  at  sea  in  time  of 
war.  Commander  Stockton  Is  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
all  laws  giving  to  naval  officers  prize-money  from  the 
capture  of  such  vessels,  but  not  in  favor  of  doing  away 
with  the  practice  of  capture.  It  has  generally  been 
argued  by  those  opposing  the  practice  that  since  private 
property  on  land  is  practically  free  from  confiscation 
and  capture,  private  property  on  the  sea  should  be 
equally  free,  but  Commander  Stockton  holds  that  this 
exemption  on  land  has  been  greatly  overestimated. 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  private  property  in  the 
enemy's  country  was  not  respected.  It  has  been  au- 
thoritatively stated  that  the  German  armies  in  France 
took  such  property  to  the  value  of  more  than  six 
hundred  million  francs,  while  the  French  navy  cap- 
tured ninety  merchant  vessels,  valued  at  not  much 
more  than  six  million  francs.  In  the  case  of  land 
property,  however,  armies  have  justified  themselves  on 
grounds  of  military  necessity.  Such  claims  have  no 
validity  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  merchant  vessel, 
and,  indeed,  they  are  not  urged.  Commander  Stockton 
holds  that  all  merchant  ships  and  their  cargoes  have 
belligerent  uses,  but  while  this  is  doubtless  true  theoret^ 
ically,  no  pretense  of  the  kind  was  made  in  reference  to 
the  merchant  ships  flying  the  Spanish  flag  that  were 
captured  by  our  blockading  fieet  off  Cuba  in  the  late 
war. 

Dr.  W.  Thornton  Parker  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  evolution  of  the  colored  soldier  in  the  United 
States  army.  "  Post  schools  and  devoted  and  intelli- 
gent officers,''  he  says,  '*have  developed  the  colored 
recruit  until  he  has  become  a  trustworthy,  brave,  and 
intelligent  soldier."  His  work  in  Cuba  justifies  this 
praise. 

Dr.  Judson  Smith's  article  on  "The  Awakening  of 
China  "  is  decidedly  optimistic  in  tone.  Dr.  Smith  has 
only  recently  returned  from  China,  where  he  spent  some 
time  last  year.  He  finds  much  reason  to  hope  for  a 
complete  rejuvenation  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  in  re- 
ligion, politics,  education,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

Mr.  Hiram  S.  Maxim  contributes  a  technical  article 
on  the  use  of  high  explosives  in  large  guns ;  Maj.  Ar- 
thur Griffiths  writes  on  "  Old  War  Prisons  tn  England 
and  France ; "  and  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  explains 
and  defends  the  shipbuilding  subsidy  bill  now  before 
Congress.  In  "Notes  and  Comments"  Earl  M.  Cran- 
ston points  out  certain  defects  in  the  existing  court- 
martial  system,  Bessie  B.  Croffut.  describes  the  "poor 
colonies  "  of  Holland,  and  A.  H.  Viouraud  discusses  the 
deficiencies  of  our  fish  supply. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  leading  article  in  the  February  Arena  is  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons'  exposition  of  the  right  to 
work,  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  another  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Scanland  traces  Spain's  decline  to  radical 
defects  in  the  national  character.  He  decides  that  a 
people  so  dependent  on  leadership  is  unworthy  of  lib- 
erty. 

Apropos  of  the  controversy  over  the  seating  of  a  polyg- 
amous Congressman  from  Utah,  Ruth  Everett  makes 


some  startling  revelations  concerning  the  social  con- 
dition of  women  under  the  system  of  polygamy  as  prac- 
ticed in  Utah. 

The  Hon.  Greorge  Fred  Williams  writes  in  opposition 
to  the  currency-reform  policy  of  the  McKinley  adminis- 
tration. 

Moncure  D.  Conway,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth- 
day of  Thomas  Paine,  contributes  a  study  of  Paine's 
Americanism.  Mr.  Conway  attributes  to  the  influence 
of  the  pamphlet  "  Common  Sense  "  the  conversion  of 
Washington  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  He  says 
on  this  point: 

"  Up  to  January,  1776,  Washington  had  protested  his 
loyalty  to  the  crown.  On  the  10th  of  that  month 
Paine's  *  Common  Sense'  appeared  ;  on  the  81st  of  that 
month  Washington  wrote  from  Cambridge  to  Joseph 
Reed  of  '  the  sound  doctrine  and  unanswerable  reason- 
ing contained  in  the  pamphlet  "  Common  Sense." '  The 
die  was  cast." 

In  the  department  of  flction  there  is  a  brilliant  piece 
of  imaginative  writing  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  en- 
titled "Franz  Josefs  Dream." 

Mr.  Horatio  W.  Dresser  discusses  the  question,  "Has 
Life  a  Meaning?"  Mr.  Frank  E.  Anderson  writes  on 
American  tendencies  to  militarism  under  the  title  *'llie 
Janizaries  of  Plutocracy."  S.  Ivan  Tonjoroff,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Struggle  of  Absolutism,"  describes  recent 
events  in  Europe.  

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  February  number  of  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view  gives  a  characteristic  prominence  to  eccle- 
siastical and  social  questions.  Articles  by  M.  de  Pres- 
sens4  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  have  received  special  notice 
elsewhere. 

"PLUGGING  UP  THE  ZAMBESI." 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wills  strongly  opposes  Mr.  Rhodes'  "  wild- 
cat" scheme,  as  he  calls  it,  of  "the  Cai>e-to  Cairo"  rail- 
road. As  an  alternative  he  offers  another  road,  from 
Buluwayo  via  Salisbury  and  Tete  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Nyassa  and  from  the  north  end  of  the 
lake  to  Tanganyika.  He  suggests,  besides,  a  prodigious 
scheme  for  creating  a  gigantic  chartered  company's 
lake,  something  to  eclipse  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa,  by 
erecting  a  dam  across  the  gorge  at  Mount  Morumbwa  : 

"I  fancy  that  the  engineering  skill  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  able  to  plug  this  gorge  up.  At  San 
Francisco  they  have  lately  blown  the  whole  face  of  a 
mountain  into  a  gorge  by  one  simultaneous  blast  ta 
make  a  reservoir.  Perhaps  one  might  float  down 
caissons  or  frames  half  full  of  masonry  and  sink  them, 
and  get  the  rest  of  the  masonry  filled  in  before  the 
water  rose.  They  would  be  made  to  measure,  to  fit 
tight  like  wedges  in  the  gorge.  Every  dry  season  one 
could  pile  on  a  few  more,  and  make  the  dam  up  possibly 
to  a  1,650  or  1,600  foot  level,  where  the  lake  would  con- 
veniently overflow  at  another  outlet.  Part  of  the  over- 
flow let  fall  in  turbines  over  the  dam  would  make  the 
flnest  electro-motor  generator  in  the  world.  The  famous 
ancient  silver  mines,  for  which  wars  were  fought  and 
natives  tortured  to  reveal  the  hidden  locality,  are  quite 
close  by.  Their  deepest  veins  could  be  disemboweled 
by  electric  poWer." 

SYMPHONIES  AFTER  BEETHOVEN. 

Felix  Weingartner,  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  of 
Berlin,  contributes  a  very  interesting  study  on  the 
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*' Symphony  Since  Beethoven."  He  admite  that  a 
single  Beethoven  symphony,  even  if  not  the  greatest, 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  symphonies  that  have  been 
composed  after  him.  Nevertheless  he  does  not  depre- 
ciate his  saccessors.  Schubert  stands  close  to  Bee- 
thoven, lyric  musician  par  excellence^  a  noble  and,  as 
it  were,  female  complement  of  Beethoven.  Next  comes 
the  clever  and  eloquent  Mendelssohn,  **  master  fallen 
from  heaven,"  x>6rfect  artist  but  not  great  mind.  Dia- 
metrically opposed  to  Mendelssohn  is  Robert  Schu- 
mann, the  first  and  most  peculiar  of  subjective  roman- 
ticists, impetuously  striving  forward  in  a  struggle 
unto  death  for  something  new  and  more  perfect. 
Brahms  moves  away  from  the  often  vague  romanticism 
of  Schumann  and  tries  to  approach  the  energetic  and 
plastic  mode  of  utterance  of  our  great  masters,  of  Bee- 
thoven in  particular,  but  his  works  give  only  the  ab- 
stract idea,  while  Brahms  reveals  the  very  essence  of 
music.  With  Brahms  closed  the  new  classic  school 
begun  by  Mendelssohn. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Foxley  derives  certain  lessons  from 
the  mass  and  the  Roman  formularies,  which  he  inter- 
prets in  a  more  Protestant  sense  than  do  modem 
Anglicans.  He  declares  that  the  Oxford  movement  lost 
its  head  in  the  glare  of  the  papacy.  It  has,  as  the 
Quardian  confesses,  never  laid  hold  of  the  popular 
life: 

*'The  time  seems  ripe  for  a  new  movement.  The 
evangelicals  revived  personal  religion  ;  the  tractarians 
have  restored,  though  with  grievous  mistakes,  cere- 
monial religion  ;  broad  churchmen  have  made  religion 
credible.  The  next  movement  should  renovate  the 
ecclesia,  the  Church.'' 

THE  CHANGED  POLICY  OF  THE  VATICAN. 

Professor  Flamingo,  writing  on  *'  The  Policy  of  the 
Holy  See,''  laments  the  retrograde  attitude  of  the 
Vatican.  He  finds  a  marked  contrast  between  the  en- 
ergy shown  by  Leo  XIII.  in  promoting  Christian  re- 
union. Christian  democracy  and  a  better  social  state, 
and  the  present  developments.  He  attributes  the 
change  to  the  personal  infiuence  of  Cardinal  Rampolla 
and  to  the  worldly  policy  that  subordinates  everything 
to  the  regaining  of  the  temi)oral  power.  Cardinal 
Rampolla  is  declared  to  desire  that  Italy  should  become 
a  republican  federation  with  the  Pope  as  president. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  has  made  the  Vatican  abjectly 
subject  to  France.  He  is  actively  preparing  the  ground 
for  a  great  coup  in  Italy.  He  has  set  up  the  backs  of 
the  German  Catholics ;  he  has  backed  up  Spain  until 
the  drastic  results  of  the  late  war  have  compelled  Vati- 
can diplomats  to  think  of  turning  from  the  dibdcle 
of  the  Latin  races  to  the  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon  nations. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  John  .Lubbock,  writing  on  "The  Indian  Cur- 
rency," points  out  that  what  Lord  Xorthbrook  proposes 
is  not  a  gold  standard,  but  an  exchange  standard.  He 
incidentally  mentions  that  the  French  have  not  a  gold 
standard,  but  an  exchange  standard.  It  is  regulated 
by  the  Bank  of  France,  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  ex- 
change with  England  of  about  25f.  20c.  to  the  pound 
sterling.  He  adds :  **It  is,  I  think,  rather  a  proud  posi- 
tion for  us  that  the  French  standard  at  this  moment  is 
a  standard  based  on  the  pound  sterling."  He  deprecates 
the  raising  of  a  gold  loan,  and  recommends  the  imposi- 


tion of  an  import  duty  of,  say,  6d.  an  ounce  on  silver. 
R.  B.  Cobbold  describes  his  trip  to  Lake  Balkash  among 
the  Kirghiz  Tartars,  a  lake  never  visited  before,  he  be- 
lieves, by  an  Englishman.  M.  Maetftrlinck  writes  in 
French  on  the  "18  Brumaire." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

APART  from  the  courage  of  the  anti-peace  articles 
and  the  tenor  of  Lord  Halifax's  disavowals,  both 
of  which  are  noticed  elsewhere,  there  is  little  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  February  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, 

ALL-BRITISH  CABLES  WANTED. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Hurd  condemns  England's  present  tele- 
graphic communications  as  insufficient  and  exposed  in 
time  of  war.  He  supports  Sir  Sandf  ord  Fleming  and 
advocates  a  system  which  may  be  summarised  as  fol- 
lows: 

'*A  Pacific  cable  passing  from  Vancouver  by  Fanning 
Island,  Fiji  Islands,  Norfolk  Island,  then  branching  to 
New  Zealand  and  to  Australia. 

*'  An  Indian  Ocean  cable  from  western  Australia  to 
Cocos  Island,  Mauritius,  Natal,  or  Cape  Town.  From 
Cocos  to  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong.  From  Cooob  to 
Colombo  or  other  port  in  Ceylon.  From  Mauritius  to 
Seychelles,  Aden,  Bombay. 

"  An  Atlantic  cable  which  would  avoid  the  shallow 
seas  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  by  going  from  Cape  Town  to  Bermuda, 
touching  at  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  Barbados  as 
mid-ocean  stations.  At  Bermuda  a  connection  would 
be  formed  with  the  existing  cable  to  Halifax." 

The  whole  system  would  cost  thirty  million  dollars ; 
the  Pacific  portion  ten  million  dollars.  In  a  postscript 
Mr.  Rhodes  declares  that  the  Cape-to-Cairo  telegraph 
will  not  be  complete  in  less  than  three  years. 

"THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY"  VERY  OLD. 

Dr.  St.  George  Mivart  expounds  "  the  new  psychol- 
ogy" founded  by  Wundt,  and  inveighs  against  the 
Platonic  and  Cartesian  abstractness  which  would 
separate  soul  from  form.  He  insists  that  "in  the  com- 
plex unity  of  our  bodily  life  it  is  the  immaterial  dom- 
inant physical  principle  which  is  the  man  or  woman 
par  excellence  as  compared  with  the  mere  body,  and  it 
is  this  psychical  nature  which  reveals  itself  through 
and  gives  all  its  value  to  the  form  and  manifestations 
of  the  living  body.  .  .  .  The  views  herein  advocated  are 
those  of  Aristotle,  who  taught,  as  before  said,  that  all 
living  beings  were  each  a  unity  formed  by  the  coales- 
cence of  an  immaterial  form  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
matter.  But  Descartes,  from  whom  almost  all  modern 
philosophers  descend,  entirely  separated,  as  we  before 
pointed  out,  an  immaterial  substance  of  mere  thought 
from  a  material  body  which  had  no  property  but 
motion.  The  new  psychology  will  have  nothing  of 
this.  It  directly  connects  psychical  phenomena— sen- 
sation, and  thought,  and  action — ^with  what  is  material 
and  can  be  precisely  and  accurately  measured  and 
enumerated.  Originating  in  Grermany,  it  has  been 
greatly  developed  in  America  and  promises  to  extend 
itself  quickly  in  our  own  country  from  very  small  be- 
ginnings." 

THE  LATE  CZAR  A  CURED  CONSUMPTIVE. 

Dr.  J.  G.  S.  Coghill,  writing  on  "  The  Prevention  of 
Consumption,"  declares  that  even  "theoretical  scien- 
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lists'^  have  always  held  that  consumption  is  not  a  fatal 
disease : 

'*  Carswell,  the  greatest  scientilic  physician  of  his 
time,  says  :  '  Pathological  anatomy  has  perhaps  never 
afforded  stronger  evidence  of  the  curability  of  a  disease 
than  in  the  case  of  phthisis.'  The  post-mortem  investi- 
gations of  many  observers,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent,  prove  that  spontaneous  cure  of  consump- 
tion occurs  in  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  all  adults 
dying  after  the  age  of  forty  years.  When  the  body  of 
the  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  died  of  another  quite 
different  disease,  was  examined,  a  scar  was  found  at  the 
ai>ez  of  the  right  lung,  indicating  a  former  seat  of  tu- 
bercular disease  that  had  run  its  course  unrecognized 
from  the  first  stage  to  the  last." 

Though  not  hereditary,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
known  now  to  be  an  infectious  disease,  being  readily 
transferable  by  the  sputum.  The  public  precautions 
suggested  are  notification,  Inspection,  disinfection  of 
houses,  teaching  of  elementary  rules  of  health,  prohibi- 
tion of  spitting  in  public  places,  appointment  of  sputum 
analysts,  and  isolation  of  hospital  coubumptives. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Shadwell  replies  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's 
paper  on  the  London  water  supply,  and  points  out  the 
boon  which  the  companies  conferred  on  the  metropolis 
by  providing  it  with  water,  at  first  at  a  dead  pecuniary 
loss. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Wallis  writes  on  liberty  of  the  press  in 
France.  He  shows  that  the  law  of  libel,  which  is  on  the 
lines  of  ours,  is  rendered  inoperative  by  two  facts. 
Affronted  honor  In  France  refuses  to  claim  heavy  dam- 
ages, despising  these  as  a  sordid  amends,  but  overlooking 
their  deterrent  power ;  and  French  juries,  as  Napoleon 
said,  nearly  always  acquit  the  guilty.  The  French 
judges,  moreover,  have  not  our  summary  powers  of 
punishing  contempt  of  court,  and  only  one  person  may 
be  held  guilty  of  the  libel.  Many  papers,  therefore, 
**keep  a  tame  gtrant,^  or  manager,  ^^describedasa 
procureuT  d  prison,  whose  one  duty  it  is  to  be  fined 
and  sent  to  prison." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  admits  and  deplores  that  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  novels  are  not  read.  *' Their  high  spirits, 
intense  vitality,  variety  of  plot,  beauty  of  language, 
and  lofty  tone  justify  us  in  calling  them  masterpieces." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  February  Fortnightly  is  an  excellent  number, 
a  trifie  overbalanced,  perhaps,  on  the  political 
and  economic  side.  We  have  quoted  in  another  place 
from  the  articles  by  Mr.  Brooks  Adams  and  Mr.  Ben* 
jamin  Taylor,  which  are  of  special  interest  to  American 
readers. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Settling  Day,"  Mr.  Geoffrey 
C.  Noel  proposes  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  England's 
grievances  with  France,  and  invites  some  French  writer 
to  be  equally  frank  in  formulating  the  complaints  of 
his  country  against  Great  Britain.  By  specifying  their 
mutual  irritations  in  black  and  white  both  nations  may 
be  able  to  come  to  a  clearer  understanding.  The  writer 
traverses  well-trodden  ground  in  the  Soudan,  in  Egypt, 
in  West  Africa,  in  Newfoundland,  and  in  Madagascar. 
He  then  passes  to  what  he  calls  "the  open  secrets  of 
diplomacy,"  and  alleges  that  "in  every  foreign  court 
where  Great  Britain  has  interests  not  altogether  identi- 
cal with  those  of  some  other  power  or  powers  the  French 


ambassador  or  minister,  acting  under  instructions,  has- 
of  late  years  thrown  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the 
scale  against  England."  It  was  so  in  Constantinople 
over  the  Armenian  question.  It  was  so  in  Peking,  It 
was  so  in  Madrid  and  at  the  Gape. 

THE  MILLIONAIRE  AND  THE  FRENCH  SHORE. 

Mr.  Beckles  Willson  writes  on  "  Newfoundland's  Op- 
portunity," and  after  reiterating  the  case,  for  the  colony 
against  France,  puts  a  question  which  has  doubtless 
occurred  to  many  minds  : 

"What  has  caused  the  Newfoundland  question  to- 
suddenly  become  paramount  f  Is  there  not  some  con- 
centrated  force,  some  propelling  power,  at  work  behind 
the  scenes  f  There  is — and  that  power  is  a  millionaire. 
The  name  of  this  millionaire  is  Robert  Gillespie  Reid, 
who,  having  voluntarily  assumed,  by  means  of  the- 
measure  known  as  the  Reid  contract,  the  responsibility 
of  developing  the  island's  resources,  finds  himself  at  the- 
outset  confronted  by  a  situation  which  precludes  all 
present  enterprise.  This  gentleman  has  acquired  in  fee 
simple  some  three  or  four  million  acres  of  land  in  New- 
foundland ;  and  where  the  islanders  were  content  ta 
wait  patiently  for  justice,  he,  as  a  business  man,  eager 
to  exploit  his  mines  and  timber,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  pin  his  faith  to  assurances  so  frail  and  of  fulfillment 
so  remote.  The  abortive  attempts  to  nullify  his  patents^ 
of  monopoly  have  failed — as  they  deserve  to  fail— and 
the  man  in  possession  is  now,  although  not  overtly,  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  for  the  immediate  cession  or 
extermination  of  the  French  rights." 

Mr.  Willson  concludes  appositely  :  "  Pecuniary  com- 
pensation must  settle  the  question,"  and  in  "not  many 
weeks'  time." 

MAYO  IN  REVOLT. 

"An  Irish  Unionist"  describes  the  working  of  the- 
United  Irish  League  in  County  Mayo.  The  object  of 
the  agitation  is  to  "bring  such  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment the  landlords,  and  the  graziers  that  the  former 
may  be  induced  to  buy  up  compulsorily  the  interests  of 
the  latter,  and  then  divide  the  grazing  farms  thus  ob- 
tained among  the  people."  The  result  is  "  to  make  the- 
life  of  every  grazier  in  County  Mayo  who  lives  within 
easy  access  of  a  congested  area  as  intolerable  as  was  that- 
of  one  who  took  an  evicted  farm  in  the  early  days  of  the- 
Land  League  agitation."  Landlord  and  grazier  accord- 
ingly clamor  for  government  protection  against  intimi- 
dation— in  a  word,  more  coercion. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Maj.  Arthur  Griffiths  reviews  Butler's  life  of  Sir  G. 
Pomery-CoUey— the  unfortunate  hero  of  Majuba  Hill — 
and  rejoices  in  it-s  vindication  of  an  unduly  aspersed, 
character. 

Baron  de  Coubertin  begins  a  series  of  articles  on- 
France  since  1814,  and  sets  the  conduct  of  Louis  XVIII. 
and  his  ministers  in  a  very  favorable  light. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Boas  contributes  "  New  Light  on  Marlowe- 
and  Kyd  "  from  recent  researches.  This  goes  to  prove 
that  the  "  atheism  "  charged  against  both  dramatists^ 
was  really  no  more  than  a  sort  of  Unitarian  theism. 
On  the  other  hand,  Kyd's  own  words  attest  that  Mar- 
lowe, with  whom  he  had  lived  and  worked,  was  "irre- 
ligious, intemperate,  and  of  a  cruel  heart." 

Mr.  Richard  Davey  announces  a  new  novelist,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  realism  of  the  Zola  school,  in  Count 
Albert  du  Bois,  who  is  now  residing  in  London 
attacM  to  the  Belgian  legation. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  February  number  of  the  West/minster  begins 
with  an  article  on  Liberal  prospects,  and  it  insists 
tihat  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  best  club  in  London 
and  the  most  expensive,  entails  an  entrance  fee  of  four- 
teen hundred  pounds  and  an  annual  subscription  of  five 
linndred  pounds  paid  to  the  electing  body.  This  restricts 
membership— as  witness  the  unwillingness  of  any  Lib- 
eral to  contest  the  Aylesbury  division — to  wealthy  men. 
Since  mere  wealth  furnishes  the  passport  to  the  most 
distinguished  society,  money  has  ebbed  away  from  the 
democratic  side  like  water  from  a  tilted  8oui>-plate. 
Democratic  principles  have  become  vulgar  and  impe- 
rialism only  is  respectable.  The  result  is  the  practical 
undoing  of  the  firbt  reform  act  and  the  practical  dis- 
franchisement of  the  democratic  man  in  the  interest  of 
tbe  aristocrat  who  has  come  down  and  the  millionaire 
^vho  has  gone  up.  The  writer  denounces  as  most  imiK)- 
tent  and  pernicious  the  claim  put  forward  by  a  little 
clique,  with  Lord  Rosebery  at  their  head,  that  they 
have  removed  foreign  policy  from  the  reach  of  popu- 
lar control.  He  hopes  that  the  line  will  be  more  clearly 
drawn  than  ever  between  the  Roseberyites  and  the 
cherishers  of  the  Gladstonian  tradition. 

PEACE  VERSUS  EMPIRE. 

There  are  two  articles  on  the  peace  crusade.  The 
first,  on  the  peace  movement,  is  a  labored  endeavor  to 
prove  the  idea  that  empire  has  always  made  for  war  : 

"  Fifty  years  ago  the  peace  movement  was  the  out- 
come of  a  love  for  the  democratic  ideal.  The  peace 
movement  of  to-day  is  the  outcome  of  jealousies  be- 
tween competing  empires.  It  may  possibly  benefit 
these  competing  empires  by  putting  a  check  upon  a 
ruinous  military  expenditure.  But  who  is  so  blind  as 
not  to  see  that  the  day  of  the  agreement  of  the  great 
competing  empires  will  also  be  the  day  for  the  wiping 
out  of  small  nationalities  ?" 

The  writer's  conclusion  is  that  we  should  attack 
empire  as  the  cause  of  war,  and  susx)ects  that  the 
whole  movement  is  hollow. 

The  second  article  is  entitled  *'A  Pseudo-Millen- 
nium" and  is  signed  "Haguch."  The  writer,  by 
proving  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  Russia  to  secure  a  halt  or  diminution  in 
armaments,  thinks  that  he  has  exposed  the  sinister 
motive  of  the  Muscovite.  The  writer  also  requests  the 
Czar  to  disarm,  to  sell  his  battleships  and  recall  his 
troops  from  the  Indian  frontier  on  pain  of  the  writer 
regarding  the  scheme  as  only  a  diplomatic  move. 
After  this  argument  Mr.  John  Foreman  ventures  a 
forecast  of  the  twentieth  century,  describing  the  ef- 
fects of  a  war  supposed  to  have  taken  place  between 
England  on  the  one  side  and  France  and  Russia  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Foreman  has  no  very  grewsome  picture 
to  draw.  The  contest  is  declared  to  have  been  a 
drawn  game,  but  the  indirect  results  seem  to  afford 
him  much  satisfaction — i.e.,  the  adoption  of  bimetal- 
lism, free  trade,  decimal  coinage,  imperial  federation. 
The  practical  point  seems  to  be  a  claim  for  more 
encouragement  to  men  in  the  naval  service  and  the 
forward  policy  of  opening  up  new  fields  of  labor. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAQE. 

J.  Donovan  offers  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  language.  From  the  general  use  of  the 
drum  and  rattle  among  primitive  savages  he  Infers  a 


felt  want  of  sensations  or  impressions  to  overcome  brute 
instincts  and  paralyzing  superstitions  and  to  preserve 
the  germs  of  human  habit.  This  suggests,  he  thinks, 
the  origin  of  the  sounds  out  of  which  man  made  his 
speech.  They  were  sounds  made  vocally  to  supply  the 
same  want  as  is  now  met  by  bangs  and  clangs  and  yells. 
The  writer  refers  to  the  meaningless  syllables  uttered 
in  sport  and  excitement  by  civilized  man,  and  goes  on 
to  argue  that  the  irreducible  elements  of  words  signify 
actions,  and  that  the  oldest  roots  of  our  language  are 
the  fossils  of  long-extinct  dramas. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Gertrude  Slater,  writing  on  politics  and  assas- 
sination, traces  the  existence  of  anarchism  to  the 
over-government  prevailing  on  the  continent.  Govern- 
ment, she  says,  alternates  between  the  two  poles  of 
individuality  and  socialism.  Anarchism  is  individual- 
ism intensified  to  absurdity,  just  as  communism  is 
extreme  socialism.  She  says,  in  conclusion,  that  this 
terrible  taxation  may  be  removed  from  Europe  and 
that  the  anarchist  may  become  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

Paolo  Zendrini  attributes  the  Spanish  decline  to  su- 
perstition, loyalty,  ignorance,  clericalism,  need  of  acute 
sensations,  and  pride. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

MR.  REEVES'  account  of  old-age  pensions  in  New 
Zealand  in  the  February  number  of  the  Na' 
tional  has  claimed  separate  notice. 

The  valuable  survey  of  Greater  Britain  records  im- 
portant projects  of  improved  Canadian  communications 
with  the  ocean  highway  : 

'^  Enthusiastic  meetings  have  been  held  to  urge  upon 
the  Dominion  government  the  immediate  prosecution 
of  the  scheme  for  securing  direct  access  for  ocean-going 
vessels  from  the  head  of  the  Atlantic  navigation  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  to  the  great  interior  lakes, 
by  deepening  the  Ottawa  River  to  fourteen  feet  draught 
and  connecting  it  by  a  canal  with  Greorgian  Bay,  on 
Lake  Huron.  This  undertaking  would  enable  ocean- 
going steamers  to  unload  and  load  their  cargoes  on  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  heart  of  the 
North  American  continent.  The  governor-general, 
Lord  Minto,  and  the  prime  minister,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  are  understood  to  have  expressed  approval  of 
the  scheme,  and  all  that  the  Dominion  government  is 
asked  to  do  is  to  guarantee  2  ]^r  cent,  on  the  sum  of 
seventeen  million  dollars,  for  which  Messrs.  Pearson  & 
Co.  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  contract. 

*' Public  opinion  is  at  the  same  time  busying  itself 
again  with  the  question  of  direct  and  rapid  steam  con- 
nection between  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  The  new 
line  of  steamers  recently  started  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  between  Milford  Haven  and 
the  hitherto  almost  unknown  port  of  Paspebiac,  on  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  New 
Brunswick,  may  serve  to  divert  some  of  the  heavy 
freight  traffic  from  the  New  York  route." 

THE  PARADOX  OF  AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  in  his  "Month  in  America,'' 
takes  occasion  from  the  Southern  ovation  given  to  Mr. 
McKinley  to  make  an  interesting  observation,  the  truth 
of  which  will  be  generally  felt : 

*'  Psychologically  and  ethnologically  America  and  the 
Americans  are  a  curious  contradiction  in  that  as  Indi- 
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Tiduals  they  are  the  most  hard-headed,  business  -like, 
and  practical  of  people,  subordinating  pleasure  to  the 
materialistic,  always  with  an  eye  to  the  practical  so  as 
to  produce  profitable  results,  unemotional,  phlegmatic 
even,  as  units,  but  as  a  race  their  emotions  are  almost 
as  easily  stirred  as  those  of  the  Latins  by  a  plausible 
orator  or  one  who  api)eal8  to  their  sentiments.'* 

AN  ABTISTIC  REVIVAL. 

Lord  Balcarres,  in  enforcing  the  duty  of  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  to  put  its  exhibits  into  fuller  circula- 
tion through  the  provincial  centers,  declares  that  so  far 
as  artistic  tendencies  are  concerned  there  are  many  who 
argue  that  the  outlook  is  brighter  than  it  has  been  for 
several  generations : 

**  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  activity  of  the  pro- 
ducer is  increasing.  Our  architecture  shows  it  in  a 
marked  degree.  Schools  of  painting  have  arisen  which 
are  provincial  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  full  of  per- 
sonality and  vigor,  and  glad  to  take  a  name  from  the 
sea-coast  or  city  where  they  have  chosen  their  home. 
Birmingham  is  becoming  the  center  of  those  who  work 
in  gold  and  silver ;  Manchester  has  struck  out  a  line 
for  itself  in  glass-work.  Edinburgh  is  active ;  likewise 
some  of  the  progressive  towns  in  the  North  Country. 
The  revival  of  bookbinding  and  working  in  enamels 
is  best  seen  in  London.  Everywhere  we  find  the  ^  arts 
and  crafts '  movement — one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs. 
The  fact  that  a  chair,  or  kettle,  or  coal-scuttle  need  not 
be  vulgar  or  offensive  is  gradually  being  recognized, 
and  with  it  we  learn  that  the  lesser  arts  have  a  stately 
dignity  of  their  own. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  three  more  articles  devoted  to  the  Dreyfus 
case.  Sir  Grodf rey  Lushington  deals  with  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry,  and  urges  that  the  Cour  de  Cassation  has 
complete  power  to  ascertain  the  whole  of  the  facts. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Conybeare  shows  the  anti-Dreyfus  agitation 
to  be  '^  a  clerical  crusade.*'  The  editor  finds  the  only 
mystery  to  be  the  French  military  authorities'  furious 
opposition  to  an  inquiry  which  they  say  will  over- 
whelmingly prove  the  prisoner's  guilt. 

Admiral  Maxse  seeks  to  vindicate  the  fair  fame  of 
Admiral  Dundas  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons— *^  my  two 
chiefs  in  the  Crimea" — from  reflections  cast  upon  them 
by  Mr.  Kinglake. 

BLACKWOOD. 

WITH  February  Blackwood's  Magazine  has  at- 
tained its  thousandth  issue,  and  comes  out  ac- 
cordingly as  a  stout  double  number.  It  opens  with  a 
poem  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  on  **Our  Fathers,"  de- 
scribing the  founders  and  earliest  contributors  to 
Blackwood.  Then  follows  **Noctes  Ambrosianae  No. 
72,"  supposed  to  be  held  in  Elysium,  and  consisting  of  a 
conversational  criticism  of  present-day  doings  and  writ- 
ings. Neither  fun  nor  flavor  are  wanting.  Special 
greetings  are  sent  by  Edward  A.  Irving  and  Sir  Henry 
Brackenbury.  The  latter  contributes  also  a  letter 
from  the  field  of  Salamanca  which  was  written  by  his 
father  and  two  uncles  descriptive  of  the  great  victory. 
Sir  John  Mowbray  continues  his  reminiscences  of 
"Seventy  Years  at  Westminster,"  which  he  brings 
up  to  the  death  of  Palmerston,  in  1865.  He  recalls 
the  solitary  occasion  on  which  Disraeli  was  seen  to 
laugh  in  the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  when  he  had 


nonplussed  Mr.  Gladstone  by  disavowing  a  reference 
seen  by  the  latter  to  himself  in  a  remark  on  "the 
rhetorician  of  the  age." 

Mr.  Ian  Malcolm,  M.P.,  gives  his  "impression"  of 
Jamaica,  and  declares  "lethargy  and  want  of  push 
and  enterprise  "  to  be  responsible  for  much  of  the  exist- 
ing stagnation  and  depression.  He  mentions  a  new  in- 
dustry set  up  within  the  last  twelve  months,  "  to  dry 
bananas  for  home  consumption  and  foreign  export,  as 
figs  are  now  dried.  By  one  process  an  excellent  pre- 
served fruit  is  thus  added  to  our  deesert-table,  while 
by  another  the  coarser  species  of  banana  are  converted 
into  first-rate  cattle  food." 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley  tells  the  extraordinary  story  of 
Arthur  Rimbaud,  "  vagabond  poet,"  scholar,  gypsy,  and 
just  man  of  affairs,  born  at  Charleville  in  1854  and 
dead  in  1891— a  wanderer  by  nature  and  habit. 

"The  Looker-on"  seems  bent  on  showing  that  Black- 
wood is  a  "  good  hater."  reverts  to  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  again,  and  proves  that  certain  personal 
antipathies  are  stronger  than  death.  He  recounts  a 
story  he  had  from  Boehm,  how  Mr.  Gladstone  had  once 
paralyzed  Professor  Blackie  with  the  angry  glare  of  his 
eagle  eye  :  "The  inner  lids  had  been  opened  on  Blackie 
and  he  had  looked  intolthe  pit." 

As  though  to  keep  alive  memories  of  the  ancient 
Toryism,  "A  Note  on  Eastern  Policy"  inquires  why 
England  has  reversed  her  traditional  policy  of  support- 
iug  the  Turk.  The  answer  suggested  is  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities  and  the  Armenian  massacres.  But,  the  writer 
argues,  England  and  Russia  are  responsible  for  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities.  England  incited  the  Circassians 
to  fight  Russia  during  the  Crimean  War,  but  at  the  end 
left  them  in  the  lurch.  They  fied  for  refuge  to  Bulgaria, 
where  the  Sultan  allotted  them  land  and  houses.  Fric- 
tion with  their  new  neighbors  led  to  the  Bulgarian 
iitrocities  !  The  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  that  since 
England  has  sided  with  Russia  in  clearing  the  Turks 
out  of  Crete,  Germany  has  taken  the  place  formerly 
held  by  England  as  an  ally  of  Turkey.  A  Grermanized 
Turkey  may  yet  have  a  great  r6le  to  play.  But  in  the 
last  paper  in  this  record  number  we  are  reminded  that 
even  "Maga"can  no  longer  press  for  the  old  unbend- 
ing Toryism.  The  Unionist  party  must  accept  the  new 
conditions.  It  is  identified  with  a  policy  of  constructive 
progress.  "  Their  only  possible  policy  is  to  insure  con- 
stitutional stability  by  the  satisfaction  of  popular  de- 
mands." The  party  having  become  really  and  truly  a 
national  party  must  as  such  "take  cognizance  of  what 
all  classes  in  the  nation  want."  The  old-fashioned  Con- 
servative theory  that  whatever  democratic  changes  may 
be  necessary  it  is  for  the  democratic  party  to  effect,  the 
writer  declares  obsolete. 

The  chapter  "from  the  new  Gibbon"  claims  special 
notice.  The  Calif  ornian  gold  discoveries  are  graphically 
recounted  as  a  "  romance  of  the  mines." 


CORNHILL. 

BEYOND  a  mine  of  good  stories  there  is  not  much 
calling  for  notice  in  the  February  number  of 
Comhill. 

Mrs.  Archibald  Little  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of 
her  summer  trip  to  Chinese  Thibet — the  first  ever  taken 
by  a  European  woman.  One  of  the  wonders  she  de- 
scribes is  "  the  celebrated  bridge  three  hundred  feet 
long,  and  with  hardly  any  drop  in  the  nine  iron  chains 
of  which  it  is  composed.    Planks  were  laid  loosely  upon 
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the  chains,  starting  up  at  each  of  the  ponies*  steps,  and 
the  whole  bridge  swayed  like  a  ship  at  sea.  Two  guard- 
ians of  the  bridge  at  once  rushed  forward  and  placed 
their  arms  under  mine  to  support  me  across,  taking 
for  granted  that  I  should  be  frightened.  But  looked 
upon  as  a  yacht  pitching  and  tossing,  the  bridge  really 
did  not  make  bad  weather  of  it,  so  I  preferred  to  walk 
alone  and  to  notice  how  sea-sick  our  coolies  looked  get- 
ting over." 

Miss  Eleanor  Hull  treats  of  Western  precursors  of 
Dante.    She  says : 

**  An  immense  mediaeval  literature,  descriptive  of  fu- 
ture joys  and  woes,  sprang  up  in  every  country,  but  it 
concerned  itself  chiefly  and  with  terrific  positiveness 
with  the  pains  and  torments  of  hell.  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  each  contributed  largely  to  this  cycle  of  visions 
of  the  other  world,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  orig- 
inated in  England  under  the  influence  of  Irish  monks. 
A  regular  series  of  visions  can  be  traced  from  the  time 
of  Bede  to  the  time  of  Dante,  and  even  later,  gradually 
expanding  in  detail  and  acquiring  a  greater  precision 
as  time  went  on,  with  a  minuter  correspondence  be- 
tween special  crimes  and  their  punishments.  This  lit- 
erature of  vision  spread  rapidly  among  the  people.  It 
was  especially  acceptable  to  preachers  and  missionaries 
and  was  abundantly  utilized  to  point  the  moral  of  their 
discourses ;  the  English  and  Irish  visions,  as  being  both 
the  earliest  and  the  most  important-,  being  disseminat- 
ed with  astonishing  rapidity  through  the  continent 
by  the  preaching  of  wandering  Irish  missionaries  and 
teachers."  

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  for  January  is  a  good  aver- 
age number.  It  is  perhaps  more  tinged  with  ap- 
preciation of  democracy,  of  an  Anglo-Russian  entente, 
and  of  woman  as  a  literary  power  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  Tory  traditions  of  the  Review.  Ar- 
ticles bearing  on  these  topics  have  been  separately  no- 
ticed. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  DOGM.\. 

*' Ethics  of  Religious  Conformity**  is  the  title  of  a 
suggestive,  if  vague,  discussion.  The  problem  consid- 
ered is  how  far  those  who  cannot  regard  Christian  dog- 
mas as  adequate  expressions  of  the  transcendent  reality 
are  justified  in  subscribing  to  them  and  employing 
them  in  public  worship.  The  idea  suggested  is  that 
though  dogmas  as  formerly  understood  may  cease  to 
satisfy  the  intellect,  they  may  not  for  that  reason  be 
renounced.  Just  as  little  would  the  discovery  that 
sensations  give  no  adequate  account  of  the  causes  of 
sensation,  and  that  language  is  no  adequate  expression 
of  thought,  justify  us  in  refusing  to  trust  our  senses  or 
to  employ  language  : 

* '  To  discard  dogma  in  the  interests  of  religion,  then, 
would  be  like  discarding  language  in  the  interests  of 
thought.  In  both  cases  the  inadequate  symbol  pre- 
serves what  we  wish  to  preserve.  To  discard  the  symbol 
would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  thing  s3''mbolized. 
We  must  instead  help  on  the  process  of  the  evolution  of 
dogma^-of  making  our  interpretation  of  dogma  truer, 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  very  gradual  amendment  of  the 
dogmatic  formulsB." 

But  while  preserving  a  purely  negative  attitude  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  faith,  public  adhesion  to  its  forms  of 
worship  for  reasons  of  inward  or  outward  utility  is  de- 
nounced by  ^he  writer  as  immoral. 


AN  ENGLISH  CODE  OF  STATUTE  LAW. 

The  improvement  of  statute  law  is  described  in  an 
interesting  article.  It  recounts  the  useful  work  done  in 
consolidating  and  codifying  statute  law  by  the  Statute 
Law  Committee  and  the  Parliamentary  counsel,  who 
altogether  form  the  nucleus  of  a  legislative  depart- 
ment. It  has  performed  the  gngantic  task  of  boiling 
down  all  statutes  passed  between  1289  and  1875  into 
thirteen  volumes  at  7s.  6d.  each.  The  process  of  im- 
proving the  statute  law  by  expurgation  of  the  dead  and 
republication  of  the  living  law,  after  having  been  car- 
ried on  for  nearly  thirty  years,  is  now  approaching  ita 
completion.  At  present  the  work  is  hindered  by  the 
over- great  facility  given  to  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  obstruct  consolidation  bills,  but  this  de- 
fect once  remedied  we  may  hope  for  a  complete  codifica- 
tion of  English  law.    As  the  writer  says : 

'*  English  laws,  based  as  they  are  on  an  unrivaled 
store  of  legal  and  administrative  experience,  ought  to 
supply  models  to  our  colonies  and  to  foreign  countries. 
But  they  are  severely  handicapped  by  their  defective 
form.  If  they  were  better  expressed  and  better  ar- 
ranged, they  could  be  more  readily  and  advantageously 
adopted  by  colonial  legislatures.  And  if  countries  like 
Japan  look  to  France  rather  than  to  England  for  their 
models  in  legislation,  it  is  not  because  the  law  of 
France  is  better  in  substance,  but  because  it  is  better 

in  form." 

THE  NEGRO  STRAIN  IN  DUMAS. 

A  bright  and  picturesque  paper-  on  the  travels  of 
Dumas  speaks  of  his  parentage  in  a  way  which  sug- 
gests how  the  infusion  of  African  blood  may  yet  re- 
juvenate  the  decaying  French  stock — an  aspect  of 
French  expansion  in  tropical  countries  which  may  not 
be  overlooked.    He  says  : 

^*  Dumas  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  a  pure-blooded 
negro  grandmother  for  his  indomitable  capacity  for 
work  and  even  drudgery,  though  it  was  his  lot  to  cul- 
tivate letters  in  place  of  sugar-canes  or  coffee.  Perhaps 
the  only  quadroon  ever  distinguished  in  literature,  he 
had  thick  curly  black  wool,  broad  negroid  features,  and 
a  complexion  which  was  rather  bronzed  than  swarthy. 
The  cross  of  the  black  proved  a  rare  combination  with 
the  strain  of  the  Frenchman.  From  the  one  side  came 
the  nimbleness  of  thought,  the  exquisite  lightness  and 
brilliancy  of  fancy,  the  spirit  that  danced  and  sparkled 
like  the  bubbles  in  what  he  calls  his  'joli  petit  vin 
d^An^oUy  also  the  buoyancy  that  floated  him  superior 
to  circumstances  whenever  any  temporary  pressure  was 
removed.  On  the  other  side  was  not  only  the  capacity 
for  labor  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  the  rich  and 
garish  exuberance  of  the  wayward  and  emotional 
tropical  temperament.  He  had  the  negro  passion  for 
gorgeous  coloring.'' 

SPANIARDS  AND  MOORS. 

A  paper  on  Spaniards  and  Moors  concludes  with  the 
remark  that  **the  Spaniards  repeated  the  crime  of 
Rome  in  destroying  Carthage.  They  blotted  out  a 
nation,  and  they  have  paid  the  penalty  in  the  decay  of 
four  centuries." 

Yet  he  recognizes  that  **  the  Moors  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  civilization  which  is  possible  to  Islam. 
In  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  in  those  of  Omar  KhayyAm,  and 
in  the  Arabian  and  Indian  romances  the  same  level  is 
reached ;  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  subtlety  of  philoso- 
phy, a  refinement  of  sensuousness,  and  enjoyment  of 
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luxurious  life  without  sense  of  sin  or  incompleteness, 
which  is  unlike  the  Greek  ideals,  because  it  is  bounded 
by  what  is  experienced  and  does  not  aspire  to  perfeo 
tion.  If  we  set  against  this  the  rugged  strivings  of  the 
North,  the  hard  justice  of  William  of  Normandy,  the 
angry  seriousness  of  Henry  II.  and  his  sons,  the  saintly 
sin-laden  philosophy  of  Anselm  and  Bernard,  the  stub- 
born liberty  of  Norman  barons  and  English  freemen, 
the  romantic  enterprise  of  Grodfrey  and  Tancred,  we 
become  aware  that  the  Mohammedans  had  done  all 
that  was  possible  to  them,  and  that  promise  and  hope, 
invention  and  change  were  on  the  side  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Christianity  was  the  force  which  moved  the 
nations  of  the  North  and  West ;  Mohammedanism, 
though  it  has  accepted  European  inventions,  remains 
to-day  where  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  If  you  cross 
from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  you  find  yourself  in  three 
hours  transported  from  modem  Europe  to  the  *  Arabian 
Nights '  and  the  Bible." 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  January  number  of  the  Edinburgh  possesses 
a  large  variety  of  Interesting  contents,  but  has 
few  articles  of  exceptional  importance. 

AMERICAN  REGULARS  AND  VOLUNTEERS. 

A  paper  on  "  The  United  States  as  a  Military  Power" 
is  contributed  by  one  who  manifestly  writes  from 
interior  information.  He  comments  on  the  fluctuations 
of  the  regular  army— 16,000  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  1,000,000  seasoned  soldiers  at  the  close,  and,  again, 
some  27,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war.  At  the 
close  of  the  Spanish  war  the  regular  army  numbered 
50,000,  the  volunteer  army  212,000  men,  badly  officered, 
*'most  imperfectly  trained,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon  for  serious  purposes  of  war."  He  speaks  of  "  the 
heroism  and  superb  quality  of  the  regulars,  white  and 
colored,"  as  also  of  the  high  worth  of  the  volunteer 
rough  riders.  *'  Of  the  other  volunteer  regiments  little 
more  need  be  said  than  that  they  did  as  much  as  could 
be  expected— raw,  untrained  levies  and  armed  with  in- 
ferior weapons." 

**From  the  American  standpoint,  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  feature  of  the  campaign  was  the  vindication 
of  the  regular  soldier  and  the  proof  of  his  Immense  su- 
periority over  the  untrained  volunteer.  Probably  few 
regular  troops  in  the  world  could  have  triumphed  over 
the  physical  hardships  and  moral  conditions  of  the  San- 
tiago campaign.  .  .  .  The  men  selected  are  probably 
physically  and  intellectually  superior  to  any  troops  in 
the  world,  and  drunkenness  or  other  crimes  are  almost 
unknown  among  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this 
point  that  the  standard  of  the  colored  troops  is,  physic- 
ally, even  higher." 

The  writer  remarks  that  the  best  opinion  in  America 
is  opposed  to  expansion,  but  at  the  same  time  admits 
the  obligations  involved  in  the  results  of  the  war,  and 
recognizes  also  the  strange  and  irresistible  Drang  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  HeWnds  that  the  new  responsibil- 
ities are  breeding  a  new  sense  of  responsibility,  and  are 
already  attracting  a  fresh  class  of  men  of  high  position 
and  intelligence  into  Congress  and  other  walks  of  public 
life.  Of  the  Anglo-American  good  feeling  the  writer 
suggests  that  *  "while  our  national  circumstances  pre- 
clude an  early  marriage,  there  is  a  warm  mutual  desire 
for  a  long-standing  engagement."  The  English-speak- 
ing race  must  present  an  unbroken  front. 


THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  SCHISM  DUE   TO  FRANCE. 

The  article  suggested  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  book 
on  the  American  Revolution  revises  some  popular  mis- 
conceptions of  that  event.  The  dispute  was  eminently 
fitted  for  adjustment  and  compromise. 

**  Englishmen  desired  that  Americans  should  contrib- 
ute to  the  general  defense  of  the  empire,  and  the  wish 
was  a  reasonable  one.  Americans  were  rightly  Jealous 
of  any  external  authority  infringing  on  the  privileges 
of  taxation  enjoyed  by  their  local  Assemblies.  The  two 
views  might  have  been  and  ought  to  have  been  recon 
ciled.  A  very  striking  portion  of  Mr.  Lecky^s  book  con- 
sists of  the  evidence  he  produces  that  throughout  the 
war  the  cause  of  American  independence  had  called 
forth  very  little  general  enthusiasm  among  the  colo- 
nists, and  he  cites  the  highest  American  contemporary 
authority  to  support  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives, 
that  without  the  immediate  and  very  energetic  French 
assistance  the  colonists  would  not  have  prolonged  the 
war,  and  even  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mary- 
land, Greorgia,  and  the  Carolinas  would  have  rejoiced  if 
early  in  the  year  1781  Washington  and  Greene  had  been 
captured  and  the  rebellion  suppressed." 

NEXT  STEP  IN  ENGLISH  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

An  instructive  paper  on  *' Secondary  Education  in 
Ehigland"  recalls  the  recommendations  of  the  royal 
commission  and  supports  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  minister  and  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  creation  of  a  strong  central  authority  is  the 
first  essential  step,  though  by  no  means  all  that  might 
have  been  at  once  attemped.  The  writer  suggests  that 
a  reasonably  complete  measure  on  secondary  education 
ought  to  be  passed  before  another  session  ends,  and  he 
refers  to  the  wonderful  outburst  of  zeal  for  higher  cul- 
ture which  has  followed  the  Welsh  intermediate  educa- 
tion act.  He  would  at  least  urge  the  desirability  "of 
removing  without  any  further  delay  the  two  greatest 
hindrances  to  wise  and  economical  administration  on 
the  part  of  these  authorities  by  (1)  appropriating  the 
'residue*  permanently  to  educational  purposes,  and  (2) 
extending  its  application  to  the  whole  field  of  secondary 
instruction.  These  two  simple  but  important  objects 
might  (as  was  shown  in  the  bill  of  1896)  be  attained  in  a 
single  clause  of  no  great  length.  A  small  expenditure 
of  Parliamentary  time  would  thus  achieve  great  and 
far-reaching  results." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

A  survey  of  the  gradual  reform  of  the  law  of  evidence 
leads  the  writer  to  conclude  that  the  enabling  of  prisr 
oners  to  give  sworn  evidence  and  to  submit  to  cross- 
examination  is  not  likely  to  be  abused  by  English 
judges  after  the  manner  of  judges  on  the  continent. 

The  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson  is  vividly  reviewed. 
The  Confederate  leader  is  warmly  commended  as 
soldier  and  man.  Napoleon  was  his  great  master  In 
war,  but  his  tactical  school  was  rather  that  of  Welling- 
ton than  of  Napoleon. 

A  writer  on  *'  The  Unrest  in  the  Church  of  England" 
argues  that  the  projects  of  Canon  Gore  and  his  friends 
inevitably  lead  to  disestablishment,  misled  as  they  are 
by  the  false  analogy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
reviewer  ridicules  the  "nonsense  talked  about  the  secu- 
larism of  the  House  of  Commons  ; "  he  is  "  by  no  means 
sure  that  as  a  Christian  assembly  an  ordinary  House  of 
Commons  would  compare  very  badly  with  many  a  great 
council  of  the  old  or  modem  Roman  Church.'' 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  January  numbers  of  M.  BninetUre's  review 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  December  in 
interest  and  importance.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere 
with  M.  Billot's  astonishingly  indiscreet  article  on 
Franco-Italian  commercial  relations,  which  attracted 
flo  much  attention  in  France. 

CHINA  AND  THE  "FOREIGN  DEVILS." 

M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu  continues,  in  the  first  Jan- 
.uary  number,  his  series  of  articles  on  the  Chinese  prob- 
lem with  one  in  which  he  deals  with  the  Chinese  people 
and  their  actual  relations  with  Europeans.  So  true  is 
it  that  the  fringe  of  this  wonderful  empire  has  hardly 
as  yet  been  touched  by  Europeans  that  it  is  even  a 
matter  of  speculation  how  many  people  there  are  in 
China— the  estimates  varying  from  200,000,000  to  402,- 
€00,000.  The  empire  is  based  on  practically  the  same 
principles  which  were  laid  down  two  thousand  years 
ago,  before  any  of  the  states  which  now  possess  the  re- 
mainder of  the  globe  were  even  in  process  of  formation. 
This  fixed  civilization  has  marvelous  latent  force. 
Thus  even  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  had 
nothing  like  the  same  effect  in  China  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  had  in  the  West.  Buddhism  did 
not  transform  the  Chinese  ;  rather  it  was  the  Chinese 
who  modified  Buddhism.  Even  the  waves  of  conquest 
have  broken  in  vain  against  this  stubborn  wall  of 
national  ingrained  conservatism,  and  China  has  always 
rapidly  absorbed  her  barbarous  conquerors. 

The  Chinese  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  their' 
weakness  as  a  state.  It  is  their  racial  habits  and  man- 
ners and  customs  that  they  are  determined  to  preserve, 
therein  differing  radically  from  their  neighbors,  the 
Japanese,  who  willingly  throw  off  their  old  religious 
and  social  organization  for  the  sake  of  the  charming 
novelty  of  Western  civilization.  Is  it  possible,  one 
wonders,  that  China  may  after  all  modify  our  Western 
civilization  more  than  we  dream  of — more,  in  fact,  than 
it  will  modify  her  ?  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  declares  that 
Christianity  profoundly  shocks  all  traditions  and  strikes 
at  the  very  foundations  of  society  in  China  just  as  a 
propaganda  of  polygamy  would  in  Europe.  The  mis- 
sionaries set  their  faces  against  ancestor-worship  and 
they  employ  young  women  as  their  assistants— both  un- 
speakably infamous  things  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  China- 
man. It  is  a  pity  that  ordinary  Europeans,  not  mis- 
sionaries, are  so  careless  about  offending  the  prejudices 
of  the  Chinese.  Both  peoples  are  profoundly  convinced 
each  of  its  own  superiority  to  the  other,  while  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Chinaman  for  the  European  is  as  a  rule 
much  greater  than  the  European's  for  the  Chinaman. 
Thanks  to  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  in  1885,  cotton  and 
silk  mills  are  being  established  at  Shanghai,  in  which 
the  workers  are  Chinese  married  women  who  are  as- 
sisted by  their  little  children.  This  is  really  a  promis- 
ing sign,  for  China  is  never  likely  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  the  richer  she  becomes  obviously  the  better  customer 
she  will  be  in  Western  markets. 

ALCOHOL  IN  MODERN  LIFE. 

The  Vicomte  d'Avenel  deals  with  alcoholic  liquors  as 
part  of  his  survey  of  the  mechanism  of  modem  life  in  a 
particularly  interesting  and  instructive  paper.  Quite 
apart  from  its  function  as  the  active  principle  of  intoxi- 


cating liquors  of  every  kind,  alcohol  plays  an  often  xm- 
suspected  part  in  the  comforts  and  even  the  necessities 
of  our  daily  existence.  As  vinegar  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  refreshing  salad ;  it  helps  sometimes 
to  warm  and  light  our  houses ;  and  on  its  wings  divers 
subtle  perfumes  are  conveyed  to  ladies'  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Without  it  we  should  lack  quinine,  ether,  and 
chloroform ;  we  should  have  no  satisfactory  furniture 
polish ;  sportsmen  would  be  deprived  of  proper  ammu- 
nition ;  and  photographers  would  be  left  lamenting 
without  collodion.  M.  d'Avenel  shows  what  a  great 
part  alcohol  plays  in  French  industry,  and  he  is  struck 
by  the  moderation  of  the  state  in  only  getting  954,000,000 
out  of  it  in  taxes,  as  compared  with  $00,000,000  out  of 
tobacco.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  follow  him 
in  his  researches  into  the  history  of  the  taxation  of  alco- 
hol in  France  or  into  the  chemistry  of  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation. Lovers  of  *'fine  champagne'*  and  "vieux 
cognac  ^  would  be  horrified  at  his  revelations.  Apparent- 
ly alcohol  extracted  from  beet-root  is  the  basis  of 
most  liqueurs,  the  expressed  juice  of  raisins,  oil 
of  almonds,  vanilla,  caramel,  and  so  on,  furnishing 
the  necessary  variety  of  fiavorings.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  consolation  for  the  consumer,  since  the 
best  qualities  seem  to  be  always  exported  from 
France.  M.  d'Avenel  laughs  at  the  modem  taste  for 
whisky,  '*  Scotch  "  or  "  Irish,*'  which  he  considers  more 
injurious  than  the  sophisticated  brandy  which  it  has 
largely  ousted,  and  he  laughs  still  more  at  the  connois- 
seurs who  demand  in  their  rum  a  fiavor  of  old  leather, 
which  the  Almighty  never  put  there,  but  which  is,  of 
course,  inserted  by  the  manufacturer  in  obedience  to  the 
popular  taste.  M.  d'Avenel  points  out  that  alcoholic 
liquors  really  contain  a  very  small  proportion  of  pure 
alcohol,  and  when  people  show  by  experiments  how 
injurious  alcohol  is,  it  must  be  remembered  that  every- 
thing depends  on  how  it  is  taken  into  the  human  body. 
Thus  injections  of  pure  cold  water  into  the  veins  are 
highly  injurious,  while  one  can  swallow  with  impunity 
the  contents  of  a  viper's  poison-bags.  He  attributes  the 
decrease  of  drunkenness  in  England  entirely  to  the 
enormous  taxation  imposed  on  alcoholic  liquors,  and 
not  at  all  to  the  infiuence  of  temperance  societies.  Sim- 
ilarly he  attributes  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors  in  France  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  the  population  to 
the  comparatively  light  taxation  of  those  liquors  in 
France.  Thus  the  same  quantity  of  alcoholic  liquor 
pays  a  duty  of  $100  in  England,  $^  in  Russia,  $50  in 
Holland,  $48  in  the  United  States,  and  only  $31  in 
France. 

COCAINE. 

M.  Dastre  writes  rather  a  technical  paper  on  this 
somewhat  disappointing  anaesthetic,  which  it  was 
thought  at  one  time  would  supersede  ether  and  chloro- 
form. It  is  rather  alarming  to  learn  that  its  employ- 
ment tn  dentistry  has  led  many  dentists  to  use  the  drug 
on  themselves  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  cocaino- 
maniacs  I  The  terrors  of  the  dentist's  chair  are  already 
sufficiently  great  without  the  added  fear  of  being  oper- 
ated on  by  one  who  may — ^for  all  we  know — be  secretly 
devoted  to  the  abuse  of  cocaine,  the  charms  of  which 
apparently  rival  those  of  morphia.  Although  on  the 
whole  oooafne  is  disappointing,  because  its  effects  when 
it  is  injected  hyjiodermically  vary  greatly  with  the  in 
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dividual,  it  can  nevert-lieless  be  employed  with  adyan- 
tage  in  a  large  number  of  common  surgical  operations, 
but  only  with  the  greatest  precautions  and  in  extremely 
weak  solutions. 

THE  OEBMAK  EMPEROR  IN  PALESTINE. 

M.  Lamy  finishes  his  account  of  the  Grerman  Emper- 
or's tour  with  some  discussion  of  its  results.  He  ex- 
plains William's  desire  to  snatch  from  France  her 
ancient  protectorate  over  Catholics  of  whatever  nation 
in  the  East,  but  he  also  brings  prominently  forward 
the  Emi)eror's  successive  advances  to  the  Protestants, 
to  the  Mohammedans,  and  to  the  Jews,  dryly  suggesting 
that  the  congress  of  religions  has  found  refuge  In  the 
imperial  soul.  M.  Lamy,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
does  not  think  that  the  Emperor  has  been  successful  in 
his  designs.  Nowhere  have  the  Emperor's  advances 
been  met  so  coldly  as  by  the  various  bodies  of  Protes- 
tants, German,  English,  and  American,  who  have  no 
idea  of  ranging  themselves  under  the  hegemony  of 
William.  M.  Lamy  recalls  in  this  connection  the  affair 
of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  the  significant  absence  of 
Church  of  England  clergy  when  the  Emperor  opened 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Anglican  church  in  Jerusalem  about  the 
same  time,  as  a  rival  demonstration,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  whom  M.  Lamy  creates  for  the  occasion  an 
archbishop  and  metropolitan  of  Jerusalem  I  Briefly, 
M.  Lamy  believes  that  the  Emperor's  policy  is  a  thor- 
oughly selfish  one,  and  that  the  various  religious  bodies 
he  has  courted  so  zealously  know  this  perfectly  well 
and  are  proof  against  his  blandishments. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MADABfE  ADAM'S  review  continues  to  maintain 
its  standard  of  interest  and  imix>rtance,  and  her 
patriotism  is  no  whit  weakened,  but  rather  enhanced, 
by  recent  events. 

REVELATIONS  OP  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY. 

In  two  articles,  one  in  each  of  the  January  numbers, 
M.  de  Ganniers  claims  to  reveal  the  secret  negotiations 
relative  to  Cuba  from  1820  to  1896.  These  revelations, 
which  are  of  course  adduced  to  prove  the  shocking 
hyiKX^risy  of  **  Uncle  Sfiun,"are  based,  M.  de  Ganniers 
explains,  on  hitherto  unpublished  documents  preserved 
in  Madrid.  He  incidentally  pays  a  compliment  to 
British  colonial  methods  by  saying  that  when  the 
Spaniards  recovered  Cuba  by  the  peace  of  1768  they 
hardly  knew  it  again,  so  marvelously  had  the  Eng- 
lish improved  it  during  their  brief  ownership  of  eight 
months.  Practicallv  the  charge  against  the  United 
States  is  that  they  have  always  coveted  Cuba,  and  that 
the  cruelties  of  the  Weyler  r^me  merely  served  as 
an  excuse  for  seizing  the  island.  James  Monroe,  of 
Monroe  doctrine  fame,  approached  Spain  in  1832  with  a 
view  to  its  acquisition,  and  in  1825  an  undertaking  was 
given  that  at  any  rate  Cuba  should  not  be  ceded  to  any 
other  power  than  America.  Afterward  the  United 
States  made  an  attempt  to  buy  Cuba.  M.  de  Ganniers 
traces  the  course  of  the  negotiations  in  some  detail,  and 
he  represents  the  final  annexation  of  Cuba  as  the 
triumph  of  a  masterly  but  unscrupulous  diplomacy,  the 
reward  of  singular  foresight  and  ceaseless  vigilance. 

FRENCH  NAVAL  POLICY. 

Commandant  Chassdriaud  continues  his  series  on 
French  naval  policy  with  a  pessimistic  computation  of 


the  weakness  of  the  combined  French  and  Bussiaii 
fleets  as  compared  with  the  British.  He  attributes 
British  policy  over  Fashoda  to  a  clear  consciousness  of 
naval  superiority,  declares  that  the  French  fleet  has 
been  built  on  a  radically  false  theory,  and  anticipates, 
that  the  inferiority  of  France  in  this  respect  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish,  as  England  is  determined  to  re- 
main mistress  of  the  sea  at  any  cost. 

MADAME  ADAM  ON  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

It  is  a  melancholy  picture  of  1808  which  Madame 
Adam  draws  for  her  readers.  She  sees  America  mili- 
tarized ;  England  imperialistic  ;  the  Russian  autocracy 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  in  favor  of  peace ;  the  Lu> 
theran  German  Emperor  traveling  to  Palestine  for.  the 
benefit  of  the  Catholic  section  of  his  kingdom  and  un- 
der the  friendly  protection  of  the  Crescent ;  the  Slav 
empire  of  Austria  allowing  itself  to  be  oppressed  and 
ruled  by  a  group  of  Germans  devoted  to  Berlin  Chauvin- 
ism ;  Italy  allied  with  England,  while  the  latter  proclaims 
her  imlicy  of  grab,  and  France  forced  by  the  h3rpocrisy 
of  Anglo-Saxon  humanitarianism  to  defend  her  very  ex- 
istence. She  regards  the  Liberal  party  in  England  as 
split  into  fragments,  most  of  its  former  chieftains  being 
occupied  in  trying  to  beat  the  imperialist  tom-tom 
louder  than  the  Tories.  In  the  second  January  number 
she  returns  to  the  charge,  persisting  in  regarding  the 
attitude  of  England  toward  France  as  full  of  menace 
and  fire-eating  aggression.  As  for  the  German  Em- 
peror, "he  likes  to  live  like  an  Englishman;  he  has 
English  tastes,  and  he  loves  England  to  such  a  pitch 
that  he  envies  and  imitates  her.  He  would  give  his 
army  for  the  English  fieet:  he  would  prefer  a  win  for 
his  yacht  at  Cowes  to  any  diplomatic  success,  no  mat- 
ter where."  A  Russian  friend  of  Madame  Adam's  has 
been  trying  to  persuade  her  that  as  things  are  it  would 
be  in  every  way  better  for  France  to  ally  herself  with 
England  and  Russia  against  Germany.  But  she  is  not 
convinced,  regarding  it  as  France's  mission  to  oppose 
the  British  ambition  to  **Britishize"  the  world.  She 
even  declares  that  Mr.  Stead  preaches  humanitarian 
principles  in  order  that  the  Dum-Dum  bullets  and  the 
odious  and  cruel  massacres  may  be  forgotten  amid  the 
voices  of  innumerable  Englishmen  proclaiming  the 
beauty  of  arbitration,  the  prog^ress  of  civilization,  and 
the  admirable  idea  of  a  "war  against  war.** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  some  curious 
letters  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  his  minister  Decades,  edited 
by  M.  Ernest  Daudet ;  a  study  of  M.  Edouard  Rod  and 
his  works  by  M.  Prozor  ;  a  charming  little  study  of  & 
poor  bourgeois  family— father,  mother,  and  three 
children— by  M.  Rasco ;  and  two  papers  on  literary 
style  by  M.  Albalat. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Revtie  de  Paris  is  scarcely  so  interesting  as 
usual  this  time. 
M.  D'Estoumelles  de  Constant  urges  in  the  first  Jan- 
uary number  the  abolition  of  the  representation  of  the 
colonies  in  the  French  Chamber.  It  was  instituted,  he 
says,  immediately  after  the  war,  when  Algeria  was  the 
only  colony  of  any  importance  ;  and  now  Madagascar, 
Tonquin,  Annam,  the  Congo,  Obock,  Tunis,  Dahomey, 
the  French  Soudan,  New  Caledonia,  and  others  may  de- 
mand in  their  turn  the  right  of  sending  representatlveft 
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to  Parliament.  M.  de  CoDstant  objects  to  the  system 
because,  in  his  opinion,  it  forms  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  reform  and  destroys  independent  initiative. 
He  regretfully  admits  that  the  colonies  have  hitherto 
furnished  nothing  but  hopes.  The  remedy  is  organiza- 
tion. The  elections  in  most  of  the  colonies  are  farcical, 
the  native  chiefs  bringing  up  the  voters,  who  have  not 
the  remotest  notion  what  they  are  doing.  In  the  little 
bit  of  India  which  belongs  to  France  the  electorate 
numbers  76^501,  of  whom  only  569  are  French  or  Euro- 
peans, while  72,828  are  natives  not  subject  to  French 
laws,  not  speaking  French  and  knowing  nothing^  of 
French  customs  1  Of  course  agents  manage  the  whole 
business,  and  the  candidates  need  not  leave  Paris.  The* 
amusing  part  of  it  is  that  though  scarcely  anybody 
troubles  to  record  his  vote,  the  urns  are  always  found 
to  contain  many  thousands  of  ballots.  Naturally  the 
success  of  England  with  her  colonies  is  appealed  to  as 
an  argument  against  colonial  representation,  as  is  also 
the  fact  that  both  Spain  and  Portugal  had  colonial  rep- 
resentatives in  their  parliaments. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  some  curi- 
ous notes  taken  by  Gen.  Baron  Grourgaud  of  his 
conversations  with  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena ;  M.  Lavisse, 
in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  now  printed,  appeals  to  the  youth  of 
France  to  effect  that  union  of  which  she  stands  in  such 
need  ;  and  some  historically  important  correspondence 
which  passed  between  the  Comte  de  Blacas,  the  con- 
fidant of  Louis  XVIIL,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
Just  before  and  just  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  Nuovo  Antoloqia  (January  1)  has  identified 
itself  with  the  peace  crusade  not  only  by  reprint- 
ing several  pages  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  article  on  Nich- 
olas II.  from  the  Review  op  Reviews,  but  by  publish- 
ing an  admirable  article  by  Professor  Chiappeili,  of 
Naples,  on  **  The  Czar's  Proposals.'' 

Dr.  Mazzini,  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (January 
16)  disposes  convincingly  of  a  Bryonic  legend.  Outside 
a  cave  near  Portovenere  a  marble  slab  testifies  that  on 
that  spot  Byron  conceived  his  poem,  *^The  Corsair," 
and  that  he  swam  across  the  bay  from  Portovenere  to 
Lerici.  This  is  the  adopted  tradition  of  the  country- 
side. Unfortunately  **The  Corsair"  was  written  eight 
years  before  the  earliest  date  at  which  Byron  could 
possibly  have  visited  the  bay,  and  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  was  actually  at  Lerici  was  in  the  late  autumn, 
when  he  was  detained  there,  as  he  himself  relates  in  a 
letter,  for  four  days  by  illness  and  acute  rheumatism. 
Dr.  Mazzini  suggests  that  the  local  municipality  should 
remove  the  misleading  inscription. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (January  7)  has  a  useful  arti- 
cle explaining  clearly  the  theological  attitude  of  the 
Church  in  respect  to  relics,  so  habitually  misunder- 
stood by  Protestants.  The  author  makes  it  plain  that 
there  can  be  no  divine  certainty  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  relics ;  there  can  only  be  human  certainty, 
arrived  at  by  ordinary  human  methods.  Consequently 
tt  is  never  '*  of  faith  "  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of 
any  particular  relic,  nor,  we  may  add,  of  any  miracle 
outside  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  the  case  of  false  relics, 
although  sentiment  is  naturally  much  snocked  at  the 
AoUon  of  their  falseness,  the  Ohorcn  can  aftord  to  be 


philosophical,  for  the  sole  object  of  the  outward  vener- 
ation of  relics  being  to  stimulate  the  soul  to  greater 
devotion  to  the  saint  represented,  the  action  on  our 
part  is  as  praiseworthy  and  may  be  as  beneficial  as  if 
the  relics  were  genuine.  In  *^  Evolution  and  Dogma" 
the  controversy  is  continued  with  the  Rassegna  NazioTtr- 
aUj  which  has  recently  made  itself  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  evolutionary  theories  put  forward  by  the  American 
Dr.  Zahm  and  by  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Newport.  To 
evolution  in  any  shape  or  form  the  Jesuit  organ  opposes 
a  stem  front.  Meanwhile  the  Rassegna  (January  16) 
reaffirms  its  attitude  and  expounds  in  further  detail 
the  opinions  held  by  Dr.  Zahm. 


TILSKUEREN. 
< «  'T^ILSKUEREN"  for  January  is  a  good  number, 
X  opening  with  a  long  criticism  by  Dr.  Georg 
Brandes  on  "  French  Lyrists  "  from  Lamartine  to  Ver- 
laine.  The  category  includes  Victor  Hugo,  Thdophile 
Gautier,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  Heredia,  who  is  a  Span- 
iard bom  in  Cuba  and  married  to  a  French  lady.  He 
is  now  living  in  Paris,  where  his  house  is  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  younger  bards  and  litUrateurs  of  the  day, 
his  eldest  daughter  being  herself  a  poetess  and  married 
to  a  poet— Henri  de  Regnier,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
younger  symbolistic  school.  Of  Yerlaine,  Dr.  Brandes 
says  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  article  : 

'^  Here  is  Lamartine's  old  tun^ulness  revived.  And 
yet  in  spirit  Yerlaine  reminds  one  not  at  all  of  the 
sound  and  refined  Lamartine,  while  personally  there 
could  surely  be  no  one  less  reminiscent  of  a  grand 
seigneur  than  this  poor  bohemian  who  lived  out  his 
life  in  garret  and  caf^  in  evil  houses  and  hospitals, 
drink-sodden  and  diseased.  No  ;  one  must  turn  back 
past  Alfred  de  Musset  to  the  very  well-spring  of  French 
poetry— to  its  very  ancestor,  to  find  the  qrjghi  of  "Yer- 
laine. Less  fresh,  less  sound  and  great,  but  to  the  full 
as  poetical,  as  naive  and  more  depraved,  he  is  descend- 
ed from  Francois  Yillon,  that  great  jail-bird,  that 
genuine  vagabond  and  genuine  genius.  Yerlaine  is 
Yillon  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  dying  nineteenth 
century." 

Julius  Lange  contributes  an  article  on  ^*  The  Jewish 
Antipathy  to  Pictures."  While  in  all  the  countries 
about  the  Mediterranean— in  Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt— countless  pictures  and  images  of  the 
human  form  might  be  found,  there  was  one  race  of 
people,  he  tells  us,  who  had  a  deeply  rooted  objection  to 
such  works  of  art  and  would  on  no  account  tolerate 
them  in  their  towns  or  country.  These  were  the  Jews. 
Not  only  were  they  averse  to  their  existence  in  their 
midst,  but  they  could  not  tolerate  that  any  such  pic- 
tures or  statues  should  be  brought  into  their  land  from 
neighboring  countries,  and  a  traveler  in  days  of  old 
would  have  been  startled  on  entering  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  utter  and  complete  absence  of  any  sort  of 
imagery  of  the  human  form.  He  would  not  have  found 
so  much  as  a  doll  for  a  child.  The  only  pictures  of  the 
kind,  and  these  the  Jews  were  forced  to  tolerate,  were 
the  imperial  portraits  on  the  Roman  coins,  but  even  these 
occasioned  them  deep  pangs  of  conscience.  On  their 
own  coins  were  no  such  portraits  nor  any  sort  of  picture 
of  the  human  figure.  Jewish  monuments  prove  that 
they  had  no  such  scruples  about  the  imagery  of  plants 
or  dead  things,  real  or  symbolical.  There  were,  indeed, 
plenty  of  beautiful  specimens  of  this  class  of  art  in 
Jerusalem. 
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TheStory  of  France.  By  Thomas  E.  Watson.  Vol.  I., 
8vo,  pp.  727.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
12.50. 

It  was  onoe  the  well-established  custom  of  French  polit- 
ical and  social  reformers  to  write  a  history  of  France  with  a 
▼lew  to  making  the  story  of  their  country's  political  vicissi- 
tudes demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  the  rem- 
edies which  they  themselves  had  invented.  French  history 
appeals  greatly  to  the  mind  of  the  political  Idealist  or  Uto- 
pian reformer.  The  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Watson  of  Qeorgia, 
in  retelling  the  story  of  France  from  early  times  down  to 
the  domination  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  is  not,  of  course, 
motuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  so-called  scientiflc  historian  of 
onr  day,  and  he  makes  no  use  of  the  iiistorian's  methods. 
What  Mr.  Watson  has  done  is  to  read  thoroughly  the  access- 
ible f^i^d  standard  books  until  the  whole  course  of  French 
history  had  become  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  the  great  per- 
sonalities have  lived  and  moved  before  his  imagination  with 
just  as  much  vividness  as,  for  example,  Jefferson  Davis, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Grover  Cleveland,  William  J.  Bryan  or 
Admiral  Dewey.  Having  thus  for  his  own  purposes  mas- 
tered French  history,  Mr.  Watson  proceeds  to  tell  us  the 
story.  We  were  aware  that  Mr.  Watson  had,  for  a  good 
while,  been  engaged  upon  this  task ;  and  no  one  who  had  fol- 
lowed his  career  and  was  familiar  with  his  written  and  spo- 
ken style  could  for  a  moment  doubt  Mr.  Watson's  ability  to 
produce  a  noteworthy  result.  The  first  volume  is  now  be- 
fore us.  It  oomes  down  to  the  time  of  Louis  XYI.,  thus 
oovering  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  second  volume 
will  deal  with  the  French  Revolution  and  the  rise  of  Napo- 
leon. Mr.  Watson's  narrative  has  some  of  the  breezlness  of 
Mark  Twain's  **  American  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  i  King  Ar- 
thur." There  was  grim  earnestness  and  conviction  under 
the  garb  of  humor  and  satire  in  Mark  Twain's  attack  upon 
English  feudal  institutions.  **Tom"  Watson,  ta  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  writes  of  French  monarchical  and  feudal 
periods  from  the  standpoint  of  the  politioal  and  social  faith 
of  the  eloquent  leader  of  the  Qeorgla  Populists.  There  is 
something  in  the  style  and  method  that  reminds  one  at  times 
of  Garlyle,  and  at  other  times  of  Victor  Hugo;  but  there  is 
no  conscious  imitation  on  Mr.  Watson's  part,  and  no  strain- 
ing after  effect.  The  calm  reader  might  have  preferred  a 
less  turbulent  style,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  Jerky  short 
paragraphs,  in  favor  of  something  a  little  less  declamatory 
and  high-keyed.  But  Mr.  Watson  has,  in  any  case,  made  a 
book  that  will  be  read  and  that  interprets  French  history,^ 
whether  always  aoourately  or  not— with  a  strong  and  log- 
ical grasp. 

Spain  :  Its  Greatness  and  Decay  (147^1788).  By  Martin 
A.  S.  Hume.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edward 
Armstrong.  12mo,  pp.  470.  New  York  :  The  Mao- 
millan  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Hume's  volume  on  Spain  (which  appears  in  the 
**  Cambridge  Historical  Series,"  edited  by  Professor  Pro- 
thero  of  Edinburgh)  appears  at  a  particularly  opportune 
moment.  It  deals  with  the  three  centuries  in  which  Spain's 
greatest  glory  was  attained,  and  in  which  all  the  elements 
of  Spain's  decay  made  their  full  appearance.  Mr.  Hume 
has  edited  the  Calendars  of  Spanish  State  Papers,  and  writ- 
ten other  well-known  works  dealing  with  epochs  in  Spanish 
history. 

Campaigning  In  Cuba.    By  Qeorge  Eennan.    12mo,  pxk 
26(».    2Aew  YorK. :  The  Oencury  Company.    $1.6a^ 
l&r* Keoaaav  lectttb  vo  toe  (hnUooli  from  Cuhadximiflr 


the  war  with  Spain  attracted  the  attention  of  the  oountrjr 
and  won  deserved  commendation.  Mr.  Kennan  told  about 
conditions  in  our  army  as  he  saw  them,  and  criticised  the 
management  without  fear  or  favor.  The  material  that  he 
contributed  to  the  OuUook^  with  revisions  and  a  great  deal 
of  new  matter,  forms  the  basis  of  a  book  Just  published  by 
.  the  Century  Company.  Mr.  Kennan's  powers  as  a  descrip- 
tive writer,  to  which  was  due  the  extraordinary  success  of 
his  Siberian  papers  many  years  ago,  have  not  forsaken  him 
in  the  least,  as  this  narrative  of '* Campaigning  in  Cuba'* 
amply  demonstrates.  Above  all,  Mr.  Kennan's  well-known 
diligence  and  highly-trained  intelligence  in  securing  infor- 
mation give  permanent  value  to  his  work. 

The  ''Maine.**  An  Account  of  Her  Destruction  in 
Havana  Harbor.  By  Charles  D.  Sigsbee.  12mo» 
pp.  270.    New  York :  The  Century  Company.   $1.60. 

The  Century  Company  very  fittingly  commemorate  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Maine'^s  destruction  by  the  publica- 
tion in  a  handsome  volume  of  Captain  Sigsbee's  personal 
narrative,  including  a  description  of  the  ship,  an  account  of 
her  trip  to  Havana,  the  excliange  of  ofllcial  courtesiee  on 
arrival  there,  the  week's  stay  in  Havana  Harbor,  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  explosion  and  the  escape  of  the  survivors 
from  the  wreck,  the  care  of  the  wounded,  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  the  wrecking  operations,  and  the  official  inquiry. 
Captain  Sigsbee  presents  his  own  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
the  explosion  was  due  to  external  causes.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated. 

Cartoons  of  the  Spanish- American  War.  By  ''  Bart." 
Paper,  4to.  Minneapolis:  Journal  Printing  Com- 
pany.   26  cents. 

The  Tribune  Cartoon  Book.  By  R.  C.  Bowman.  Par 
per,  4to.  Minneapolis :  The  Tribune  Company.  25 
cents. 

The  esteem  in  which  the  Reyibw  or  Rbyibws  holds  the 
political  cartoons  that  appear  in  the  Minneapolis  JourruA  and 
the  Minneapolia  Tribune  ia  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  has  reproduced  them.  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Bartholomew  of  the  Journal,  whose  work  is  signed 
'*Bart.,"  has  not  merely  a  very  ingenious  and  ready  pencil^ 
but  he  has  a  remarkable  political  instinct  that  makes  his 
drawings  to  a  very  unusual  extent  valuable  as  elucidating  a 
situation  or  reOnforcing  an  editorial  position  or  point  o< 
view.  Mr.  Bowman,  of  the  IUbmhe^  has  a  method  of  draww 
ing  that  Is  distinctly  his  own;  but  his  oonoeption  of  ths 
function  of  the  cartoonist  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Bartholin 
mew.  There  is  stajring  quality  in  the  work  of  these  two  caiw 
toonists,  because  they  study  the  news,  are  in  sympathy  with 
their  editors,  show  convictions  of  their  own,  and  aim  to  make 
their  cartoons  a  help  to  the  quick  comprehension  of  a  situa- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  an  argument  for  the  side  of  the 
question  that  they  believe  to  be  sound.  In  the  technical 
artistic  quality  of  their  work  there  is  still  room  for  improve 
ment ;  but  in  this  regard  both  have  shown  rapid  and  steady 
progress. 

Fighting  for  Humanity ;  or,  Camp  and  Quarter-Deck. 
By  Oliver  Otis  Howard.  12mo,  pp.287.  New  York  r 
F.  Tennyson  Neely.   $1.26. 

General  Howard,  in  this  volume,  tells  the  story  of  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.  campaign  in  the  army  camps  last  summer* 
This  was  a  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the  physical  and  men* 
tal^  as  well  as  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  soldiers,  aoA 
General  Howaid.  was  one  of  the  commanding  oflkMt 
toroagboak 
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The  Philippine  Islands.  By  Ramon  Reyes  Lala.  8vo, 
pp.  342.  New  York  :  Continental  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $2.50. 

An  historical  and  social  study  of  the  Philippines  by  a  cul- 
tured and  traveled  native  of  Manila  is  truly  a  novelty  in  our 
literature.  Mr.  Lala  began  the  collection  of  data  for  a  his- 
tory of  his  native  land  many  years  ago.  At  that  time  he 
had  access  to  the  official  archives  in  Manila.  After  his  ban- 
ishment by  the  Spaniards  in  1887  he  continued  his  intimate 
relations  with  leading  Filipinos,  and  has  kept  pace  with  the 
march  of  events  in  the  archipelago  up  to  the  remarkable  de- 
velopments of  1806.  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  describe 
the  islands  and  their  people.  The  volume  Just  published  is 
the  fruit  of  Mr.  Lala^s  devoted  labors.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  reproductions  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author.   The  work  is  to  be  sold  only  by  subscription. 

Paerto  Rico  and  Its  Resources.  By  Frederick  A.  Ober. 
12mo,  pp.  290.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   $1.50. 

Mr.  Ober^s  personal  knowledge  of  our  new  West  Indian 
acquisition  is  intimate  and  of  many  years*  standing.  As 
long  ago  as  in  1880  he  had  visited  every  part  of  the  island 
and  later,  as  commissioner  for  the  World*s  Fair  of  188B,  he 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. His  book  is  therefore  authoritative.  It  is  provided 
with  interesting  illustrations  and  a  good  map.  Mr.  Ober  re- 
tains the  original  Spanish  orthography,  '*  Puerto  Rico,** 
instead  of  the  Portuguese  ''Porto,**  notwithstanding  ttie 
fact  that  the  United  States  War  Department  adheres  to  the 
latter.  For  the  American  business  man  seeking  light  on 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  our  new  possession  Mr. 
Ober*s  book  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  Information. 

The  Porto  Rico  of  To-day.  By  Albert  Gardner  Robin- 
son. 12mo,  pp.  254.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  pleasant  *'  pen-pictures  ** 
of  the  Porto  Ricans  and  their  country  made  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Ew.ning  Post  during  the  three 
months  ending  in  the  capitulation  of  October  18,  last. 
Photographic  Illustrations  and  several  maps  are  supplied  by 
the  publishers. 

America  in  Hawaii.  By  Edmund  Janes  Carpenter. 
16mo,  pp.  286.  Boston :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

A  convenient  and  readable  history  of  the  growth  of 
American  influence  and  sentiment  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
during  the  past  century  which  has  found  its  culmination  in 
annexation  to  the  United  States. 

The  Imperial  Republic.  By  James  C.  Fernald.  12mo, 
pp.  192.  New  York  :  Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
75  cents. 

The  writer  of  this  little  book  is  an  expansionist,— and  an 
expansionist  who  clearly  marlLS  the  distinction  between 
** imperialism**  and  expansion.  Mr.  Fernald  undertakes  to 
show  that  the  dangers  of  an  expansion  policy  are  not  such 
as  should  deter  this  country  from  adopting  such  a  policy 
and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  material  advantages 
that  lie  along  the  line  of  national  expansion.  His  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  original,  suggestive,  and  highly  pertinent. 

The  Story  of  the  Civil  War.  By  John  Codman  Ropes. 
Part  n.,  The  Campaigns  of  1862.  8vo,  pp.  487.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Ropes*  sicill  as  a  narrator  of  military  nistory  has 
been  frequently  tested.  Utilizing  the  abundant  materials 
made  accessible  by  the  publication  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  War  by  the  Government,  Mr.  Ropes  is  able  to  im- 
part to  his  narrative  an  element  of  personal  Interest  in 
the  commanders  on  both  sides.  The  letters,  dispatches, 
and  reports  of  officers  in  the  field  have  been  extensively 
drawn  upon.  Some  of  the  anthor*8  criticisms  and  concln« 
alous  regarding  particular  campaigns  will  be  resented  by 


partisans  and  admirers  of  the  leaders  censured,  but  the 
great  value  of  the  work  as  a  whole  will  not  be  questioned. 
It  sifts  out  and  makes  available  for  the  general  reader  a 
great  mass  of  Information  which  he  could  not  easily  glean 
for  himself,  even  from  the  published  documents. 

The  American  Revolution.  By  Sir  George  Otto  Tre- 
velyan.  Part  I.,  1766-1776.  8vo,  pp.447.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $8. 

Perhaps  no  living  Englishman  is  better  qualified  to 
write  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution  than  the 
author  of '' The  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox."  It 
was  from  the  purpose  to  complete  the  account  of  the  life  of 
Fox  from  the  pomt  at  which  he  dropped  it  eighteen  years 
ago  that  the  historical  studies  resulting  in  the  present  work 
took  their  original  Impulse.  The  story  of  Fox,  between  1774 
and  1782,  his  biographer  tells  us,  is  Inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  difficulties 
of  writing  a  political  biography,  as  distinguished  from  a 
political  history,  seemed  in  this  case  insuperable,  and  biog- 
raphy had  to  give  way  to  history.  The  result  lb  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  struggle  for  American  Independence 
from  the  point  of  view  of  British  policy. 

Forty  Years  a  Fur  Trader  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  The 
Personal  Narrative  of  Charles  Larpenteur.  188S- 
1872.  Edited  by  Elliott  Coues.  2  Vols.,  8vo,  pp. 
263—245.    New  York  :  Francis  P.  Harper.    $6. 

Dr.  Coues  deserves  great  credit  for  his  untiring  efforts 
to  bring  to  light  the  long-neglected  records  of  Western  ex- 
ploration and  settlement.  The  first  volume  published  in  the 
** American  Explorers*  Series**  was  the  Journal  of  Jacob 
Fowler,  an  unknown  explorer  who  made  an  expedition  from 
Fort  Smith  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  return  to  St.  Louis 
in  1821-22.  The  second  work  is  an  autobiography  of  a 
French  fur-trader  on  the  Upper  Missouri  during  the  years 
1838-72— a  representative  of  a  race  of  men  now  extinct  and 
a  witness  of  memorable  episodes  in  the  drama  of  our  national 
progress. 

Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.  The  French,  fiy  Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood.  12mo,  pp.  141.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.    60  cents. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  has  undertaken  to  write  a  series  ef 
sketches  of  the  '*  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West.**  The  first 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  French  discovery.  Most 
of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  accounts  of  the  explorations  of 
Marquette,  Jolllet,  La  Salle  and  others;  but  the  last  chapter 
tells  the  story  of  ^^  The  Last  Great  Indian  **— Pontlac,  whose 
achievements  have  been  so  graphically  portrayed  by  Francis 
Parkman.  Mrs.  Catherwood  has  prepared  her  picture  of 
early  French  and  Indian  life  **  for  young  minds  accustomed 
only  to  the  modem  aspect  of  things,**  but  we  are  sure  that 
among  older  i>eople  her  little  book  will  find  many  appre- 
ciative readers.  The  materials  have«  of  course,  been  gath* 
ered  from  such  sources  as  Parkman,  Shea,  Hennepin,  Wind* 
sor,  Roosevelt,  and  many  other  well-known  authorities^ 
besides  public  records  and  local  traditions.  To  the  modem 
dwellers  in  the  great  region  of  the  Middle  West  the  book 
will  have  a  special  interest. 

American  Indians.  By  Frederick  Starr.  12mo,  pp.  237. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    45  cents. 

Dr.  Frederick  Starr*s  ^*  reader  **  on  the  American  In- 
dians, while  not  in  the  strict  sense  a  history,  still  deals  with 
conditions  that  are  rapidly  becoming  historic.  It  should  be 
read  by  students  in  our  schools  in  connection  with  their 
work  in  American  history.  All  its  statements  of  fact  may 
be  relied  on  as  authoritative,  since  they  are  all  the  result  of 
first-hand  research,  and  the  author  is  one  of  the  leading 
ethnologists  of  the  country.  Dr.  Starr*8  treatment  of  an  old 
subject  is  so  fresh  and  clear  that  it  cannot  fall  to  Interest 
such  older  readers  as  chance  to  take  up  his  book.  It  Is  one 
of  a  series  of  three  "  Ethno-Geographlc  Readers,**  of  whloii 
the  first  and  third  volumes  are  still  In  preparHtion 
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The  History  of  Mankind.  By  Friedrich  RatzeL  Trans- 
lated by  A.  J.  Butler.  With  Introduction  by  E.  B. 
Tylor.  Vol.  III.,  8vo,  pp.  612.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Ck^mpany.    $4. 

The  first  two  yolumes  of  this  great  work  were  noticed 
soon  after  their  appearance.  The  third  and  final  volume  of 
the  English  edition  Is  largely  given  np  to  an  account  of  the 
so-called  cultured  races  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Some 
of  the  representatives  of  these  races,  as  pictured  by  Dr.  Rat- 
zel,  do  not  gain  by  comparison  with  the  barbarians  described 
in  earlier  chapters  of  the  work.  Ratzel  takes  unchallenged 
precedence  as  the  standard  authority  for  reference  in  this 
department  of  knowledge.  The  illustration  of  the  work  is 
carried  through  to  the  end  on  the  elaborate  and  costly  plan 
to  which  the  two  preceding  volumes  conform.  This  last 
volume  has  eleven  full-page  colored  plates  and  countless 
wood-cuts  of  high  merit. 

A  History  of  Greece.  By  George  Willis  Botsford.  8vo, 
pp.  994.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.10. 

Dr.  Botsford  has  prepared  an  unpretentious  manual  of 
Greek  history  for  use  in  hi::h  schools  and  academies.  This 
book  differs  from  predecessors  in  the  same  field  chiefly  In 
the  fuller  presentation  which  it  makes  of  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual phases  of  Greek  history.  Less  emphasis  is  placed 
on  military  campaigns  and  battles,  and  more  on  national 
character  and  civilization,  l^e  style  is  attractive,  and  the 
mechanical  make-up  of  the  volume  is  fully  in  harmony  with 
its  purpose.    There  are  numerous  maps  and  illustrations. 

A  Short  History  of  Switzerland.  By  Karl  Dandliker. 
Translated  by  E.  Salisbury.  8vo,  pp.  xvi— S22.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2.50. 

A  translation  of  the  second  edition  of  what  is  regarded 
in  Switzerland  as  the  standard  short  history  of  that  coun- 
try. This  should  not  be  confused  with  the  author^  larger 
work,  published  in  Switzerland  in  three  volumes. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Municipal  Functions:  A  Study  of  the  Development, 
Scope  and  Tendency  of  Municipal  Socialism.  By 
Milo  Roy  Maltbie.  8vo,  pp.  211.  New  York :  Re- 
form Club,  Committee  on  Municipal  Administra- 
tion.   Paper,  50  cents. 

Dr.  Maltbie,  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Reform  Club^s  Committee  on  Municipal  Administra- 
tion, edits  the  very  excellent  quarterly  periodical  entitled 
3funicipal  Affairs^  which  makes  its  appearance  under  the 
auspices  of  that  committee.  The  present  monograph  ap- 
pears as  the  December  number  of  the  quarterly,  and  it  is 
certain  to  attract  very  wide  attention  and  to  be  in  much  de- 
mand for  purposes  of  reference.  It  is  a  remarkably  thor- 
ough compilation  of  facts  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
actual  municipal  undertakings  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
world.  The  compilation  has  been  made  by  gleaning  from 
municipal  publications  and  reports,  and  a  great  variety  of 
printed  data.  Dr.  Maltbie  has  done  this  work  with  industry 
and  thoroughness. 

London  Grovemment.  By  Frederick  Whelen.  12mo, 
pp.  801.    London  :  Grant  Richards.    Ss.  6d. 

Mr.  Whelen  is  a  well-known  English  writer  and  student 
of  politics  and  administration,  whose  qualifications  to  write 
about  the  present  organization  and  work  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  London  will  not  be  questioned.  This  volume  is 
systematic  in  its  plan,  and  is  probably  the  best  summing-up 
of  the  complex  municipal  system  of  the  great  metropolis 
that  can  be  found. 

John  Ruskin :   Social   Reformer.    By  J.  A.  Hobson. 

12mo,  pp.  857.    Boston  :  Dana  Estes  &  Co,    $1.50. 

Mr.  Hobson  offers  a  summary  and  interpretation  of 
Ruskin's  social  philosophy  and   influence  rather  than  a 


biographical  or  critical  study.  The  biography  had  already 
been  written  by  other  hands.  Mr.  Hobson  has  found  no 
lack  of  materials  in  Ruskin's  voluminous  writings.  Not 
every  admirer  of  Ruskin,  however,  would  claim  for  him  the 
distinction  of  being  **  a  philosophic  thinker  upon  the  nature 
and  modes  of  social  progress,  particularly  on  its  economic 
side.**  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Mr.  Hobson  Justifies  this 
claim  by  his  very  readable  and  instructive  little  volume. 

Legislation  by  States  in  1897.  Ninth  Annual  Compara- 
tive Summary  and  Index  (State  Library  Bulletin.) 
Paper,  8vo,  pp.  109.  Albany:  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.    26  cents. 

A  new  feature  of  the  New  York  State  Library*s  Annual 
Bulletin  of  State  Legislation  is  a  review  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  distinctive  legislation  of  the  year,  indicating  the 
general  trend  by  references  to  laws  of  previous  years. 
There  is  also  included  with  the  references  to  the  Statellaws 
a  digest  of  such  Supreme  Court  decisions  as  have  declared 
certain  statutes  unconstitutional,  thus  in  effect  repealing 
them.  Constitutional  amendments  submitted  to  the  future 
action  of  legislatures  or  of  voters,  as  well  as  those  voted  on 
since  the  last  bulletin  was  issued  are  placed  in  the  summary 
under  their  proper  subject-heads ;  and  there  is  a  separate 
table  arranged  by  States  showing  the  result  of  votes.  The 
new  constitution  of  Louisiana  is  sunmiarized.  This  bulletin 
is  being  made  more  useful  and  helpful  each  year. 

How  to  Prepare  for  a  Civil  Service  Examination.  By 
Francis  E,  Leupp.  12mo,  pp.  583.  New  York : 
Hinds  &  Noble.    12. 

This  volume  has  been  compiled  by  one  of  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents  of  the  New  York  EvtnUig  Post.  It  givee 
complete  and  accurate  information  regarding  all  the  gov- 
ernment positions  within  the  competitive  list.  It  showa 
Just  the  kinds  of  questions  actually  put  to  candidates  in 
recent  examinations.  We  do  not  see  how  the  needs  of  a 
prospective  candidate  for  any  branch  of  our  national  civil 
service  could  be  more  fully  met  than  in  this  book. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll.  By  Stuart 
Dodgson  Collingwood.  8vo,  pp.  xx— 448.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Company.  $3.50. 
Lewis  Carroll  (the  Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson),  whose '^  Alice 
in  Wonderland,**  much  to  his  own  surprise,  won  for  his  pen- 
name  a  place  In  England*s  literary  annals  such  as  few  writ- 
ers in  our  century  have  attained,  was  a  man  who  shunned 
the  publicity  that  usually  accompanies  successful  author- 
ship. It  seems  almost  incredible  (especially  here  in  Amer- 
ica) that  one  could  so  fascinate  by  the  charm  of  his  writings 
the  reading  public  of  his  time,  could  enjoy  in  so  large  a 
measure  the  personal  friendship  of  celebrities,  and  yet 
could  remain  to  the  mass  of  those  who  read  and  enjoyed 
his  books  so  little  known.  Much  of  the  mystery  in  Lewis 
Carroll's  life  is  cleared  up  by  his  nephew*s  extremely  in- 
teresting memoir.  Just  published  in  this  country  by  the 
Century  Company.  His  letters  are  themselves  a  revelation 
of  the  man.  Many  of  these  were  addressed  to  children, 
and  all  children— and  grown  people  as  well— will  find  them 
highly  entertaining.  It  will  always  be  a  source  of  grati- 
flcation  to  Lewis  CarrolPs  admirers,  young  and  old,  that 
he  kept  a  copy  of  each  letter  he  wrote  and  filed  all  that 
came  to  him.  This  body  of  correspondence  is  something 
unique  in  literature.  The  illustrations  of  the  volumes  are 
especially  interesting.  Many  of  them  are  photographs  taken 
by  Lewis  Carroll  himself ;  these  include  portraits  of  Tenny- 
son, Ruskin,  Tom  Taylor,  George  MacDonald,  Ellen  Terry, 
Sir  John  Mi  Hals,  and  other  friends.  There  are  also  early 
drawings  and  sketches  of  a  curious  interest  and  photographs 
of  Carroll  at  different  ages. 

Alphonse  Daudet.  By  L^n  Daudet.  The  Daudet 
Family.  By  Ernest  Daudet.  Translated  by  Charles 
de  Kay.  12mo,  pp.  477.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.    $1.50. 
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These  memoirs  of  the  in^eat  French  writer  are  published 
In  England  and  America  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Dandet  family.  L6on  Daudet,  the  author's  son«  contributes 
chapters  on  his  father's  last  moments,  his  literary  aims  and 
methods,  and  his  home  life,  and  to  these  is  added  Ernest 
Daudet's  spirited  account  of  the  early  life  of  his  brother 
Alphonse  and  himself—**  My  Brother  and  I."  There  is  a 
certain  informality  in  these  affectionate  tributes— a  depar- 
ture from  the  conventional  lines  of  biographical  writings— 
which  makes  the  little  book  the  more  attractive. 

John  Sullivan  Dwight.  By  (Jeorge  Willis  Cooke.  8vo, 
pp.  xiv— 297.    Boston :  Small,  Maynard  &  Ck>.    $2. 

''Brook-Farmer,  editor,  and  critic  of  music"— these 
three  words  serve  to  epitomize  John  S.  Dwight's  career.  It 
was  for  his  interest  in  music  that  Dwight  was  best  known 
beyond  the  confines  of  Boston.  Perhaps  it  will  be  for  the 
semi-romantic  Brook  Farm  episode  that  Mr.  Ck)oke's  memoir 
of  his  life  will  be  read  and  cited  in  years  to  come.  But  for 
Loweirs  allusion  to  Dwight  in  "A  Fable  for  Critics"  we 
should  not  now  class  him  with  Hawthorne  and  the  other 
brilliant  writers  who  were  his  contemporaries.  That  he 
was  so  highly  regarded  by  Lowell  is  significant,  at  least,  of 
the  respect  which  his  devotion  to  music  inspired  among  his 
friends.    His  was  truly  an  attractive  personality. 

The  Hero  of  Erie,  (Oliver  Hazard  Perry.)  By  James 
Barnes.  12mo,  pp.  167.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    II. 

Mr.  Barnes'  skill  in  naval  biography  has  been  shown  in 
fais  sketches  of ''  Commodore  Bainbridge  "  and  "  Midshipman 
Farragut."  In  Commodore  Perry  Mr.  Barnes  has  found  an- 
other hero  much  to  his  liking.  While  his  narrative  is  given 
with  close  reference  to  dates  and  other  historic  details,  Mr. 
Barnes  allows  himself  considerable  freedom  in  the  intro- 
duction of  dialogue  among  his  principal  characters,  and  in 
other  matters  of  literary  mechanism.  The  result  is  a  story 
that  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  the  American  boy.  The 
writer's  evident  aim  is  to  inculcate  patriotism,  and  he  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  assuming  that  no  better  way  can  [be 
found  to  do  this  than  by  simply  telling  of  the  achievements 
that  have  made  the  American  Navy  a  synonym  for  the 
highest  type  of  valor  in  times  past. 

LITERATURE. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John  Rich- 
ard Green.  With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  In- 
troduction by  George  Burton  Adams.  2  Vols.,  8vo, 
pp.  XV— 530— 564.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Roman  History.  By  Titus  Livius.  Translated  by  John 
Henry  Freese,  Alfred  John  Church,  and  William 
Jackson  Brodrlbb.  With  a  Critical  and  Biograph- 
ical Introduction  and  Notes  by  Duffield  Osborne. 
8vo,  pp.  xvii— 486.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.  Architecture  and 
Painting.  By  John  Ruskin.  With  a  Critical  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Russell  Sturgis.  8vo, 
pp.  xxiv— 875.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Collegians.  By  Gerald  Griffin.  With  a  Biograph- 
ical 'and  Critical  Introduction  by  James,  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  8yo,  pp.  478.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

The  Betrothed.  By  Alessandro  Manzonl.  With  a  Crit- 
ical and  Biographical  Introduction  by  Maurice 
Francis  Egan.  8vo,  pp.  697.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co. 

'The  World's  Great  Books"  series,  which  made  so 
Auspicious  a  beginning  last  year  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Boflsiter  Johnson,  with  the  help  of  Speaker  Reed,  Dr.  Hale, 
President  Harper  and  Mr.  Spofford  as  a  committee  of  selec- 
tion, loses  nothing  of  interest  and  attractiveness  as  succes* 
«ive  volumes  appear.  The  Inclusion  of  "Green's  Short 
Hiscory  of  the  English  People  "  in  two^volumes  shows  that 


popular  favorites  are  not  to  be  neglected ;  while  the  presence 
of  a  translation  of  Livy*s  **  Roman  History  "  in  this  fresh 
type  and  binding  reminds  us  that  the  classic  historians  are 
still  adjudged  to  be  books  that  one  ought  to  read.   The  Bus- 
kin volume  includes  both  **  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architeo-  . 
ture"and  the '* Lectures  on  Architecture  and   Painting"  . 
which  Ruskin  wrote  several  years  later.    The  introduction 
to  this  volume  by  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  will  be  found  excep- 
tionally useful  to  the  reader.    The  introduction  to  Griflin's 
"The  Collegians:  A  Tale  of  Qarryowen,"  is  by  Cardinal    - 
Gibbons.    Griffin  was  an  Irish  writer  who  died  in  1840.    He 
has  sometimes  been  called  "  Ireland's  Sir  Walter  Scott.'* 
He  published  "  The  Collegians  "  in  1888,  before  he  had  reached 
his  twenty-fifth  year.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  delineation 
of  Irish  character.    Mr.  Maurice  Eagan,  who  writes  the  in-  ' 
troduction  to  the  translation  of  Manssoni's  famous  Italian 
historical  novel,  "The  Betrothed  "  (I  Prtmiesst  £fpo8i),  com- 
pares Manzoni's  work,  as  exhibited  in  this  novel,  with  the 
romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Manzoni,  who  lived  to  be  a  ' 
very  old  man,  died  in  1878.    This  novel  is  a  story  of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Italy,  and  the  book  was 
about  fifty  years  old  and  had  won  a  firm  place  as  an  Italian 
classic  when  its  author  died. 

BIBLICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

Greneral  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture. 
By  Charles  Augustus  Briggs.  8vo,  pp.  xxii— 888. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    18. 

The  work  entitled  "  Biblical  Study,"  the  most  success-  ' 
ful  of  Dr.  Briggs'  books,  has  been  revised,  enlarged  to  twice 
its  former  size,  and  brought  out  under  a  new  title.    It  brings  - 
the  record  of  work  in  each  department  of  Biblical  investi- 
gation up  to  date,  throwing  light  on  the  various  problems, 
methods,  and  aims  of  modem  scholars  in  this  field  of  re-  . 
search. 

The  History  of  the  English  Bible.  By  S.  G.  Ayres  and 
Charles  F.  Sitterly.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Henry  M.  MacCracken.  12mo,  pp.  127.  New  York: 
Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    $1. 

A  convenient  syllabus  and  reference-list,  printed  with 
alternate  blank  pages  for  use  in  annotation. 

Bible  Difficulties  and  Their  Alleviative  Interpretation. 
By  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur.  12mo,  pp.  460. 
New  York  :  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  substance  of  the  chapters  comprising  this  volume 
formed  a  series  of  Sunday-evening  addresses  in  Dr.  MacAr-  , 
thur's  New  York  City  ministry. 

Biblical  Ai>ocalyptic8.  By  Milton  S.  Terry.  8vo,  pp. 
518.    New  York :  Eaton  &  Mains.    18. 

This  study  of  scriptural  revelation  is  the  contribution  of 
one  of  the  honored  and  able  professors  in  the  Garrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  from  the  Christian  Standpoint.   By 
John  Kennedy.    12mo,  pp.  231.    New  York :  E.  &  ' 
J.  B.  Young  &  Co.    12.50. 

This  volume  contains  a  conservative  discussion  of  the 
difficulties  found  by  modem  students  in  assigning  a  date  of 
authorship  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel. 

The  Age  of  the  Maccabees.  By  A.  W.  Streane.  12mo, 
pp.  277.    New  York  :  E.  &  J.  B.  Young'&  Co.    12.50. 

This  work  is  especially  valuable  for  its  comments  on  the  - 
apocryphal  books  and  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
attending  their  composition.  An  appendix  reviews  the  evi- 
dence bearing  on  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  placed  by  eminent 
scholars  in  this  period  of  Jewish  history. 

Illustrative  Notes  :  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Lessons.  1899.  By  Jesse 
Lyman  Hurlbut  and  Robert  Remington  Doherty. 
8vo,  pp.  392.    New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.25. 
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Outline  of  the  Moral  Teachings  of  the  Bible.  By 
Georgiana  Baucns.  a4mo,  pp.  48.  New  York: 
Eaton  &  Mains.    20  cents. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  Extracted  from  the  Four  Gos- 
pels and  Arranged  by  Jean  du  Buy.  18mo,  pp.  80. 
Boston  :  James  H.  West.    50  cents. 

The  Kingdom.  By  George  Dana  Boardman.  8vo,  pp. 
848.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.    $2. 

This  is  an  exegetical  study,  confined  in  the  main  to 
those  passages  of  Scripture  In  which  the  phrase, "  Kingdom 
of  God  "  occurs.  The  author^s  aim  is  to  set  forth  the  nature 
and  laws  of  that  Kingdom. 

The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  the  Very  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Farrar. 
12mo,  pp.  178.  New  York :  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company,    n. 

A  continuous  narrative  collated  from  the  four  Gospels. 
The  book  is  illustrated  from  photographs  of  actual  scenes  in 
modem  Palestine. 

The  Prince  of  Peace,  or  The  Beautiful  Life  of  Jesus. 

By   Isabella   M.    Alden.    12mo,  pp.  661.    Boston : 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 
A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young.    By  Greorge  Ludington 

Weed.    12mo,  pp.  400.     Philadelphia:  George  W. 

Jacobs  &  Co.    50  cents. 

The  Living  Saviour.    By  S.  F.  Hotchkin.    12mo,  pp. 

181.    Philadelphia:   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    50 

cents. 
In  Christ  Jesus,  or  The  Sphere  of  the  Believer's  Life. 

By  Arthur  T.  Pierson.    16mo,  pp.  199.    New  York : 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    50  cents. 

Human  Immortality.  By  William  James.  12mo,  pp. 
70.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

In  this  little  book  we  have  presented  to  us  the  profes- 
sional psychologisrs  view  of  a  Subject  commonly  left  to  the 
religious  teacher  for  treatment  and  amplification.  While 
not  directly  addressed  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  man.  Dr. 
James*  discussion  of  the  scientific  grounds  of  a  hope  of  im- 
mortality deserves  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
men  of  every  form  of  faith. 

Friendship.  By  Hugh  Black.  12mo,  pp.  287.  New 
York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $1.25. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  associate  pastor  of  Free  St. 
George's  Church,  Edinburgh,  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Robertson  NicoU  as'Hhe  most  popular  preacher  in  Scot- 
land." In  this  dainty  little  volume  Mr.  Black  expresses  in  a 
simple  and  unaffected  manner  the  results  of  f  much  thinking 
and  experience.  Dr.  NicoU  commends  the  book  especially 
to  young  men. 

Spiritual  Consciousness.  By  Frank  H.  Sprague.  12mo, 
pp.  288.  WoUaston,  Mass. :  Published  by  the  Au- 
thor.   $1.50. 

An  able  attempt  to  discuss  the  vital  problems  of  life 
from  a  point  of  view  at  once  rationalistic  and  spiritual, 
while  independent  and  unconventional. 

The  Confessions  of  Saint  Augustine.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Arthur  Symons.  12mo,  pp.  xviii — 
297.    London  :  Walter  Scott.    40  cents. 

An  excellent  cheap  edition  of  this  classic  autobiog- 
raphy.   The  translation  used  is  Pusey^s. 

Christian  Rationalism.  By  J.  H.  Rylance.  12mo,  pp. 
220.    New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker.    $1.25. 

A  series  of  inspiring  and  helpful  essays  on  **  matters  in 
debate  between  faith  and  unbelief "  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York. 


Quiet  Tftlks  with  Earnest  People  in  my  Study.  By 
Charles  Edward  Jefferson.  12mo,  pp.  196.  New 
York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1. 

The  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church  in  New 
York  has  made  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  serious  laymen  a  clear  and  frank  statement  of  what, 
in  his  view,  should  constitute  the  relations  of  pulpit  and 
pew.  Dr.  Jefferson  discusses  delicate  questions  in  a  way 
that  can  give  no  offense  to  either  clergy  or  laity ;  one  reason 
that  goes  far  to  explain  his  success  in  this  undertaking  lies 
in  the  fact  that  for  more  than  ten  years  he  was  himself  a 
layman,  and  *^has  never  recovered  from  it." 

The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  By  Morria 
Jastrow,  Jr.  8vo,  pp.  xvi— 780.  Boston :  Ginn  S& 
Co.    $3.26. 

Dr.  Jastrow  offers  in  this  volume  a  convenient  summary 
of  our  recently-acquired  knowledge  relating  to  the  religion 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  With  a  scholar^s  mod> 
esty  Dr.  Jastrow  refrains  from  any  claim  to  completenesa 
for  his  work,  but  asserts  that  the  time  has  come  '^for 
focusing  the  results  reached,  for  sifting  the  certain  from  the- 
uncertain,  and  the  uncertain  from  the  false."  For  thia 
service  he  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  many  intelligent 
people  who  have  found  themselves  unable  to  pursue  their 
search  for  this  information  through  the  scattered  periodieala 
and  monographs  in  which  it  has  remained  half-hidden  since 
the  labors  of  learned  investigators  first  brought  it  to  the 
surface. 

The  Best  Life  By  Charles  Franklin  Thwing.  12mo, 
pp.  82.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  3S 
cents. 

What  a  Carpenter  Did  with  His  Bible.  By  John  Frank- 
lin Genung.  12mo,  pp.  81.  New  York:  Thomaa 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    85  cents. 

Luxury  and  Sacrifice.  By  Charles  Fletcher  Dole. 
12mo,  pp.  68.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.    85  cents. 

The  Marriage  Altar.    By  J.  R.  Miller.    12mo,  pp.  82. 

New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    35  cents. 
The  Secret  of  Gladness.    By  J.  R.  Miller.    12mo,  pp. 

82.     New  York:   Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &   Co.    35 

centa. 

The  Everlasting  Arms.  By  Francis  E.  Clark.  12mo, 
pp.  31.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  85 
cents. 

The!  Fruit  of  the  Vine.  By  Andrew  Murray.  12mo, 
pp.  48.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  85 
cents. 

Ideal  Motherhood.    By  Minnie  S.  Davis.    12mo,  pp.  34. 

New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    35  cents. 
The  Christian  Ideal.    By  J.  Guinness  Rogers.    12mo, 

pp.  32.    New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    35 

cents. 

The  Greatest  Thing  ever  Known.  By  Ralph  Waldo 
Trine.  12mo,  pp.  55.  New  York :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    35  cents. 

Don't  Worry.    By  Theodore  F.  Seward.    12mo,  pp.  61. 

New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    85  cents. 
The  Culture  of  Manhood.    By  Silas  K.  Hocking.   12mo, 

pp.  82.    New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    35 

cents. 

Blessed  are  the  Cross  Bearers.  By  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll.  12mo,  pp.  82.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    85  cents. 

Sermons  Preached  in  Westminster  Abbey.  By  Basil 
Wilberforce.  12mo,  pp.  252.  New  York  :  E.  &  J. 
B.  Young  &  Co.    $1.75. 
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The  Master's  Blesseds.    By  J.  R.  Miller.    12mo,  pp. 

183.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  Beveli  Company.  $1. 
Eminent  Missionary  Women.     By  Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey. 

12mo,  pp.  XY— 215.   New  York :  Eaton  &  Mains.   86 

cents. 
The  Spiritual  Life.    By  Andrew  Mnrray.   12mo,  pp.  248. 

Philadelphia :  Greorge  W.  Jacobs  &  Go.    60  cents. 

A  Spiritual  Tour  of  the  World.  By  Otto  A.  de  la 
Camp.  12mo,  pp.  218.  Chicago:  F.  M.  Harley 
Publishing  Company.    $1. 

The  Wondrous  Cross,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  David 
James  Burrell.    12mo,  pp.  851.    New  York :  Wilbur 

B.  Ketcham.    $1.50. 

Millennial  Dawn.  Volume  IV.  "The  Day  of  Venge- 
ance. **  12mo,  pp.  660.  Allegheny,  Pa. :  Tower  Pub- 
lishing Company.    Paper,  85  cents. 

The  Gawktown  Revival  Club  :  A  Satire  on  Hsrpocrites. 
By  J.  Walter  Davis.  16mo,  pp.  89.  Minneapolis : 
The  Gleaner  Publishing  Company.   Paper,  50  cents. 

Things  of  Northfield  and  Other  Things  that  Should  be 
in  Every  Church.  By  David  Gregg.  12mo,  pp. 
148.    New  York  :  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.    60  cents. 

One  Thousand  Questions  and  Answers  concerning  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  Henry  Wheeler. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  A.  Buttz.  12mo, 
pp.  289.    New  York :  Eaton  &  Mains.    90  cents. 

Civil  Church  Law.    Edited  by  Greorge  James  Bayles. 

New  York.   Flexible  cloth,  8vo,  pp.  72.   New  York  : 

James  Pott  &  Co.    $1. 
The  Converted  Catholic.    Edited  by  Father  O'Connor. 

Bound  volume  XV.,  January  to  December,   1896. 

Svo,  pp.  880.   New  York :  James  A.  O'Connor.   $1.60. 

Cathedral  Bells :  A  Souvenir  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral. By  John  Talbot  Smith.  Long  8vo.  New 
York  :  William  R.  Jenkins.    $1.25. 

Catharine  of  Siena,  an  Ancient  Lay  Preacher.  By  Ar- 
thur T.  Pierson.  16mo,  pp.  68.  New  York  :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.    50  oents. 

The  Truth  about  Hell,  As  Christ  Taught  It  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.    By  Wilbur 

C.  Newell.    24mo,  pp.  46.     New  York:  Eaton   & 
Mains.    20  cents. 

Klddush :  or.  Sabbath  Sentiment  in  the  Home.  By 
Henry  Berkowitz.  12mo,  pp.  71.  Philadelphia: 
Published  by  the  Author.    $1. 

ETHICS  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct.  By  Al- 
exander Sutherland.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  474—842.  New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $8. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  human  morals  from  the  Dar- 
winian point  of  view.  The  development  of  social  sympathy 
in  the  race  is  the  central  thought  of  the  work.  This  idea  is 
elaborately  worked  out  and  illustrated  in  two  portly  vol- 
umes. After  a  full  discussion  of  the  parental  instinct,  con- 
jugal influences,  and  allied  subjects,  the  author  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  growth  of  the  sense  of  duty,  self-respect,  the 
beauty  of  right  conduct,  responsibility,  the  influence  of  the 
family  on  the  growth  of  morals,  the  growth  of  law,  the  na- 
tore  of  the  emotions,  and,  finally,  right  and  wrong. 

Theories  of  the  Will  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  By 
Archibald  Alexander.  12mo,  pp.  866.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

A  concise  account  of  the  development  of  the  theory  of 
the  will,  from  the  earliest  days  of  Greek  thought  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  present  century. 


Instinct  and  Reason.    By  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall.  8vo, 
pp.  588.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $8.60. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  part  of  this  work  is  the 
discussion  of  religion.  Indeed  it  was  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
senting his  conception  of  this  theme,  the  author  tells  us, 
that  the  book  was  first  undertaken.  His  thesis  is  that  re- 
ligious activities  are  the  expression  of  a  true  instinct  and 
that  the  function  of  this  religious  instinct  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  race  is  **  to  bring  about  the  subordination  of  the 
individual  variant  influences,  and  to  affect  the  emphasis  of 
the  racial  influences;  and  at  the  same  time  to  emphasize 
within  US  Natnre*s  established  order  of  instinct  efflciency.* 
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SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Critique  of  Some  Recent  Subjunctive  Theories.  By 
Charles  Edwin  Bennett.  (Cornell  Studies  in  Clas- 
sical Philology,  No.  IX.)  Boards,  8vo,  pp.  76.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    50  cents. 

French  Sight  Reading.  By  L.  C.  Rogers.  Boards^ 
12mo,  pp.  188.  New  York  :  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   40  cents. 

French  Review  Exercises  for  Advanced  Pupils.  By  P. 
B.  Marcou.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  84.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    20  cents. 

Conjugaison  des  Verbes  Francaia  By  Paul  Bercy. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  84.  New  York  :  William  R.  Jen- 
kins.   50  cents. 

Paul  et  Virginie.  By  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Oscar 
Kuhns.  16mo,  pp.  170.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.    50  cents. 

La  Bibliotheque  de  Mon  Oncle.  By  Rodolphe  Tttpffer. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Robert  L.  Taylor. 
16mo,  pp.  XX— 201.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

La  Main  Malheureuse.  With  Vocabulary  by  H.  A. 
Guerber.  Boards,  12mo,  pp.  106.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    25  cents. 

Le  Siege  de  Paris.  By  Francisque  Saroey.  Edited,, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  I.  H.  B.  Spiers. 
Boards,  12mo,  pp.  105.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
85  cents. 

On  the  Study  and  DiflSculties  of  Mathematics.  By  Au- 
gustus De  Morgan.  12mo,  pp.  21M.  Chicago  :  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company.    $1. 

Elements  of  the  DiflTerential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
By  James  M.  Taylor.  8vo,  pp.  282.  Boston  :  Ginix 
&Co.    12.15. 

Elements  of  the  Differential  Calculus.  By  James  Mc- 
Mahon  and  Virgil  Snyder.  8vo,  pp.  851.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Company.    $2. 

An  Elementary  Course  in  Analytic  Geometry.  By  J. 
H.  Tanner  and  Joseph  Allen.  8vo,  pp.  410.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Company.    $2. 

Text-Book  of  Algebra,  with  Exercises.  By  Greorge  Eg- 
bert Fisher  and  Isaac  J.  Schwatt  Part  I.,  Svo,  pp. 
606.    Philadelphia  :  Fisher  &  Schwatt.    $1.25. 

American  Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  M.  A.  Bailey. 
12mo,  pp.  205.  New  York :  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   85  cents. 

A  Primary  Arithmetic.  By  A.  R.  Hombrook.  12mo, 
pp.  258.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company.  40 
cents. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physiological  and  Clinical 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology.  By  Arthur  E.  Austin 
and  Isador  H.  Coriat.  12mo,  pp.  97.  Boston  :  Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $1.25. 
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Absolutism,  The  Strusgle  of,  S.  I.  Tonjproff,  A. 
Adrienne.  the  Wife  ofLa  Fayette,  L.  W.  Reilly,  CW. 
Afghanisuin,  Memories  of,  HT.  Gtough,  PMM. 
Africa,  South,  A  Trekking  Trip  in,  A.  C.  Humbert,  Harp. 
Africa,  South :  The  Rule  of  the  Chartered  Company,  U.  C. 

Thomson,  NatR. 
Africa,  South,  The  War  Game  in,  M.  Roberts,  FR. 
Africa:  **The  Cape  to  Cairo/*  the  Bulawayo-Tanganyika, 

and  Other  Railways,  J.  T.  Wills,  CR. 
Agulnaldo :  A  Character  Sketch.  AMRR. 
Alaska,  In  Arctic,  W.  M.  McFariand,  MtdM,  January. 
Alexander's  Conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  B.  I.  Wheeler,  CM. 
Aliens,  Colonial  Expulsion  of,  W.  M.  Qriffln,  ALR. 
America  and  the  Unity  of  History.  W.  J.  Mann,  Ed. 
American    Revolution,    Sir   G.  Trevelyan   and    the,  ER, 

January. 
Americans,  Great,  Life  Masks  of,  C.  H.  Hart,  McCl. 
America's  Working  People— I.,  The  Old  Factory  Towns  in 

New  England,  C.  B.  Spahr,  Out. 
Angkor,  An  Excursion  in  the  Region  of,  E.  Vedel,  RDM, 

February  1. 
Anglo-Saxon  Affinities,  J.  Ralph,  ^arp. 
Animal  Friendship,  A.  H.  Broadwell,  Str. 
Animals,  Intelligence  of,  T.  Ribot,  OC. 
Anson,  Admiral  George  Lord.  Earl  of  Lichfield,  USM. 
Anti-Semitism  and  Pbilo-Semitism  in  Greece  and  Rome,Men. 
Anti-Trust  Legislation— Restraint  of  Trade,  F.  H.  Cooke, 

ALR. 
Apologetics,  Christian,  The  Metaphysics  of— V.,  Immor- 

taOty,  W.  B.  Greene,  Jr.,  PRR,  Januarv. 
Architectural  Composition,  Principles  of— VlIL,  Proportion; 
IX.,  Classification  of  Buildings ;  X.,  Practical  Examples, 
J.  B.  Robinson.  A  Rec. 
Architecture:  Palladio  and  His  Work,  A.  Melani,  ARec. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  **  Anglicism  "  of,  A.  Haultain,  SC. 
Art: 
American  Art  Association,  A  J. 
A  Painter  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  T.  Dreiser,  Dem. 
Art  of  Mineral-Painting— IV.,  Colors,  B.  C.  Darby,  AA. 
Burne-Jones :  Ethics  and  Art,  ER,  January. 
Charcoal  Drawings  of  Lester  Sutcliffe,  Art,  January. 
Drawing  for  the  Process  Engraving.  E.  Knaufft,  AA. 
Flowers  and  Fancies,  C.  Wilhelm.  MA. 
Hubert  Herkomer  as  a  Painter  in  Enamels— I.,  The  Shield, 

M.  H.  Spielmann,  MA. 
James  Allan  Duncan,  Designer  and  Hlustrator,  IntS,  Jan- 
uary. 
Jean  Bertheroyand  His  Work,  F.  Loli6e,  RRP, February  1. 
J.  Illingworth  Kay's  Nature  Studies.  Art,  January. 
John  S.  Sargent  as  Portrait<-Paiuter,  Marion  H.Dixon,  MA. 
Kit  Kat  Club,  New  York^.  Riordan,  AA. 
Knights  of  the  Brush,  T.  H.  S,  Escott,  CJ. 
Maurice  Boutet  de  Monvel,  BP ;  Marie  L.  Van  Vorst,  CM; 

T.  Bentzon,  Crit. 
Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Roberts,  W.  G.  Bowdoin.  AI. 
Mortimer  Menpes  as  Portraitist,  M.  H.  Spielmann,  MA. 
Nature  of  Art:  Replies  of  European  Writers  and  Art 

Students  to  Tolstoi,  C.  Halp^rine-Kaminsky,  DeutR. 
On  the  Maiolicaof  Faenzu,  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum,  NC. 
Our  Rising  Artists :  Thomas  Mostyn,  W.  M.  Reekie,  MA. 
Pennsylvania  Academy  Exhibition,  F.  J.  Ziegler,  BP. 
Pictures  of  the  Reformation  Period, Miss  J.  M.  Stone,  DR, 

Portrait  Exhibition  in  New  York,  E.  Knaufft,  AI. 
Primitive  Art  from  Benin,  H.  L.  Roth,  IntS,  January. 
Secession  and  Glaspalast  Exhibitions  at  Munich,  A.  Wer- 

schler.  Art,  January. 
Sir  Thomas  Wardle  and  the  Decorative  Treatment  of 

Textile  Fabrics,  W.  S.  Span-ow,  MA, 
Some  Receat  Pictures  of  George  Innoss,  Jr.,  AI. 
Suppressed  Plates,  G.  S.  Layard,  PMM. 
The  Royal  Academy  in  the  Present  Century,  G.  D.  Leslie 

and  F.  A.  Eaton,  A  J. 
The  Statuettes  of  Theodore  Rivifere,  H.  Frantz,  MA. 
The  Work  of  Arthur  T.  Nowell,  W.  H.  Ward,  Art,  Janu- 
ary. 
The  Work  of  Harold  Speed,  A.  L.  Baldry,  IntS,  January. 
Verrecchio  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  C  Phillips,  AJ. 
Arts,  The  Grub  Street  of  the,  A.  Dobson,  NatR. 
Astronomical  Outlook,  The,  C.  A.  Young,  Harp. 
Austrian  Empire,  The,  QR,  January. 
Austria,  The  Future  of,  K.  Kramarsch,  RP,  February  1. 
Authors,  Some   American,  The   First  Books  of— V.,  Mark 
Twain,  Bret  Harte,  and  Artemus  Ward,  L.  S.  Livingston, 
Bkman. 


Balloon,  A  Wedding  Tour  in  a,  M.  D.  Griffith  and  Mme.  Ca- 

miUe  Flammarion,  Str. 
Ballooning,  European  Military,  A.  Delmard  and  R.  Blath- 

wayt,  PMM. 
Banking  Methods,  Modem,  BankNY. 
Banking,  Present-Day,  BankL. 

Banking  Systems,  National  and  Other,  Losses  of,  BankNY. 
Barneveldt,  John  of— VI..  H.  E.  Dosker,  PRR,  January. 
Beacronsfield.  Lord,  Novels  of,  W.  F.  Lord,  NC. 
Belgian  Parliament  and  Gambling,  The,  M.  Hoyols,  RefS, 

January  16. 
Berea  College,  W.  E.  Barton,  Ed. 
Bernhardt,  Sarah,  V.  Morello,  NA,  January  1. 
Bible  Dictionary,  The  Hastings,  AJT,  January. 
Bible,  Palestinian  Sy  riac  Lectlonariesof  the,  Agnes  S.  Lewis, 

LQ^anuary. 
Bibles, British  Museum  Collection  of  ,L.  W.Lillingston,SunM. 
Bible,  The,  in  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning,  E.  P.  Gould, 

Bicycle  Company  Failures  in  England,  E.  E.  T.  Irons,  JF. 

Billings,  Josh,  The  Home  of.  Edith  P.  Thomson,  NEM. 

Birds'  Songs,  O.  Trollope,  GM. 

Bismarck  and  His  Memoirs,  L.  de  Brotonne,  NR,  January  15. 
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^^  The  passage  of  the  great  appropria- 

Qvitt  uf I  fw  i\on  bills  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
Uacit  a™,  compromise  in  lieu  of  the  pending 
army  reorganization  bill  obviated  the  necessity 
of  a  special  session  of  Congress.  Unless  some- 
thing very  unusual  should  occur,  the  law-making 
chambers  at  Washington  will  be  closed  until 
next  December.  Affairs  at  home  will  go  on  as 
UBQal,  with  a  very  excellent  outlook  for  a 
continuance  of  agricultural  and  commercial  pros- 
perity. President  McKinley  remarked  to  a  vis- 
itor the  other  day  that  the  United  States  was 
never  before  in  its  history  on  terms  of  such 
cordiality  with  all  nations  as  to-day.  It  is  an 
extremely  unpleasant  situation  in  the  Philippines  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  the  American 
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nation  at  large  from  enjoying  a  season  of  repose. 
The  local  and  municipal  elections  that  occur  in 
the  spring-time  are  now  for  the  most  part  out  of 
the  way.  Those  Legislatures  that  havti  been  in 
session  are  nearly  all  adjourned  sine  die.  The 
Czar'a  peace  conference,  which  will  be  held  next 
month  at  Tlie  Hague,  will  find  the  United  States 
represented  by  men  of  good-  will  toward  ail 
nations.  The  President  has  been  taking  a  well- 
earned  and  much-needed  holiday  in  Georgia. 

A  Hittora-  1^0^^^^''  0"^  "^^X  regret  the  failure 
Uaklng      of  this  favorite  measure  or  that  in  the 

Contma.  giogjng  jays  of  the  session  at  Wash- 
ington, it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress made  a  very  notable  and,  in  the  main,  a  very 
creditable  record.  It  was  this  Congress  that  his- 
tory will  hold  responsible  for  the  precipitation  of 
the  war  with  Spain  ;  and  that  war  will  stand  m 
the  permanent  record  as  redounding  to  the  honor 
of  America.  It  was  an  extra  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, convened  within  a  fortnight  after  President 
McKinley  took  the  oath  of  office,  that  enacted  the 
Dingley  tariff  bill.  Later  it  became  necessary  to 
enact  a  war  revenue  measure  in  view  of  extraor- 
dinary expenditures.  The  enlargement  of  the 
regular  army  and  the  creation  of  a  volunteer  force, 
the  annexation  of  territory,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters of  moment  devolved  upon  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress.  As  compared  with  the  parliamentary 
bodies  of  other  leading  nations,  the  cJiaracter  of 
our  last  Congress  must  stand  very  high  indeeii. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  been  strongly 
dominated  by  the  will  of  its  Speaker,  Mr.  Reed. 
At  some  times  his  masterful  methods  are  grievous 
to  bear ;  but  in  the  long  run  they  seem  to  work 
for  efficiency  and  good  results,  Mr.  Reed  could 
not  hold  the  position  of  enormous  power  that  has 
been  assigned  to  him  if  it  were  not  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  exercises  power  with  fairness  and 
with  good  conscience.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
there  will  be  any  appreciable  opposition  to  Mr. 
Reed's  choice  as  Speaker  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Con- 
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gresB.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  tliere  were 
Dever  any  differences  of  opinion  among  the  lead- 
ing spirits  of  a  great  party,  and  it  may  be  true 
that  policiea  favored  by  the  President  and  Cabinet 
have  not  always  been  those  that  appealed  most 
strongly  to  the  Speaker  and  his  leading  chairmen 
in  the'Houae.  .The  late  Mr.  Dingley,  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  supposed  to  be 
in  close  accord  with  Mr.  Reed  ;  and  Mr.  Ding- 
leys  successor,  Mr.  Payne,  of  New  York,  is 
sumably  in  coi'dial  agreement  with  the  Speaker, 
who  nils  the  chairmanships.  Mr.  (.annoi 
Illinois,  the  active  and  courageous  chairman  ol 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  is  also  accounted 
as  an  exponent  o(  the  programmes  that  are  ar- 
ranged under  Mr.  Heed's  leadership.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  magnify  rumored 
differences  between  Mr.  Reed  and  his  friends 
and  the  White  House  policy.  The  public  bits 
not  been  treated  to  any  unpleasant  exhibition  of 
disagreement,  and  the  Republican  party  as  a 
whole  has  shown  a  surprising  ability  to  avoid  seri- 
ous differences  and  to  work  harmoniously  since 
the  election  of  President  McKinley. 

;ately  by 


The 


opinion 
Prosptcis  Republican  leaders  is  that  th< 
for  1900.  ^  ujj  gystematic  opposition  next  year 
to  the  President's  renonii nation.  The  only  ele- 
ment of  serious  dissatisfaction  in  the  popular  judg- 
ment has  grown  out  of  the  army  scandals.  The 
lightening  by  the  President  of  General  Eagan'a 
sentence  was  disapproved  with  a  unanimity  that 
might  well  have  made  the  President  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  his  clemencj'.  The  remarkaUe  un- 
willingness of  the  President's  commissioners  to 
find  anything  whatever  the  matter  with  the  army 
supplies  has  also  been  unfavorable,  rather  than 
favorable,  to  Mr.  McKinley.  Instead  of  con- 
vincing the  public,  the  report  has  had  the  oppo- 


-From  tLe  Herald  (Nbw  York). 


site  effect ;  and  it  has  very  possibly  aroused 
suspicions  of  an  entirely  groundless  nature  as 
to  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  keep 
the  truth  in  the  background.  The  evidence  that 
the  army  investigating  board  has  been  finding 
as  to  the  shockingly  bad  quality  of  much  of  the 
beef  that  was  furnished  to  the  soldiers  will  have 
made  a  powerful  impression  that  no  explanations 
can  efface.  The  Democrats  will  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  find  a  gootl  deal  of  campaign  material  for 
next  year  in  this  testimony  alxiut  the  way  Uncle 
Sam's  army  was  treated  under  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. The  two  most  conspicuous  men  in 
the  Democratic  party  during  the  past  month  have 
been  Mr.  Croker  in  the  East  and  Mr.  Bryan  in 
the  West.  Mr.  Itryan  has  been  opposed  to  what 
is  called  "imperialism,"  and  Mr.  Croker  has  come 
out  in  a  carefully  prejiai-ed  atatcnient  glorifying 
imperialism  to  the  skios  and  demanding  it  in 
unlimited  quantities.  Mr.  Bryan  refuses  to  yield 
a  hair's  breadth  of  the  Chicago  platform  on  the 
money  question,  and  Mr.  Croker  is  supposed  to 
be  in  general  agreement  with  the  New  York 
bankers  on  all  such  questions  as  money  and 
banking.  Mr.  Croker  had  arranged  for  a  Jeffer- 
son's birthday  dinner  on  a  mammoth  scale,  and 
the  question  of  Mr,  Bryan's  attendance  involved 
all  the  phases  of  Democratic  doctrine  and  policy. 
In  the  West  Mr.  Bryan  is  considered  not  only  the 
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logical  Presidential  candidate  for  next  year,  but 
tbe  acceptable  and  inevitable  candidate.  If 
Kastern  Democrats  do  not  take  that  view,  they 
have  at  least  not  discovered  a  candidate  to  take 
Mr.  Bryan's  place.  Mr.  Gorman,  of  Maryland, 
having  lost  prestige  at  home,  is  not  a  name  to 
he  conjured  with  elsewhere.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  Mr.    Croker  could  lift   either  one    of 
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the  Van  Wyck  brothers  to  the  Presidential  plane 
on  so  short  a  notice,  although  if  the  Hon.  Augus- 
tus Van  Wyck  had  defeated  Governor  Roosevelt 
last  November  the  case  would  have  been  wholly 
otherwise. 

,„  *  The  Nicaragua  Canal  bib  aaaseparate 
Inier-Octanio  measure  was  evidently  doomed  as 
fl»(p  Tra^tit.  (Congress  neared  the  day  of  adjourn- 
ment. Although  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  it 
waa  evidently  in  a  hopeless  case  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  building.  Speaker  Reed  and 
the  programme  makers  hail  ordained  that  the 
bill  should  not  pass  tlie  House.  The  Senate 
attached  it  as  a  "  rider"  to  the  river  and  harbor 
bill  ;  butthe  House  refused  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  this  refusal  was  maintained  when  the 
matter  went  into  conference.  Finally,  on  the 
very  morning  of  adjournment,  it  was  agreed  to 
give  up  the  bill  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  clause 


appropriating  fl, 000, 000  for  a  new  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  of  trans- isthmian 
waterways.  The  measure  as  passed  does  not 
confine  the  inquiry  to  the  Nicaragua  route,  but 
specifically  authorizes  an  examination  into  the 
status  of  the  Panama  project,  while  giving  the 
President  full  discretion  in  considering  other 
routes.  Large  authority  is  also  conferred  upon 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Central 
American  countries  tor  cessions  or  franchises 
which  would  give  the  United  States  control  of 
the  land  upon  which  to  construct  the  waterway 
by  the  direct  agency  of  our  Government.  While 
the  desirabiliiy  of  a  canal  is  urgent,  it  baa  for 
years  been  the  contention  of  this  magazine  that 
the  canal  ought  preferably  to  be  built,  owned, 
and  operated  directly  and  exclusively  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  constructed  until  our  Govern- 
ment had  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  full 
territorial  and  jurisdictional  rights  over  a  zone 
or  strip  of  ground  which  would  enable  us  to  say 
that  we  were  cutting  the  canal  upon  our  own 
soil,  as  a  part  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  as  an  extension  of  our  shore- 
line. The  canal  ought  to  be  as  truly  under  the 
control  of  our  Government  as  the  proposed  ship 
canal  across  Florida.  If  the  reward  of  some 
delay  should  be  the  construction  of  the  canal 
upon  this  thoroughly  satisfactory  basis,  the  delay 
would  have  been  amply  justified.  As  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  Panama  route  for  purposes  of 
investigation,  the  American  people  ought  not  to 
be  hoodwinked.  The  projector  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  M.  de  Lesseps,  was  wont  to  say  that  if  a 
canal  were  to  be  constructed  with  locks,  the 
Nicaragua  route  was  undoubtedly  preferable. 
The  original  argument  for  the  Panama  route  was 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  passage  at 
tide  level.  But  the  impossibility  of  such  a  cannl 
was  long  ago  admitted.  All  prudent  public 
men  at  Washington,  after  the  hideous  Panama 
revelations  in  France,  will  wish  to  keep  their 
skirts  clear. 

j,^  It  was  a  curious,  it  not  a  suspicious, 

Panama  movement  which  suddenly  made  so 
"'"'""■  pretentious  an  appearance  in  the  Unit- 
ed .States  a  few  months  ago  in  favor  of  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  once  hopelessly  discredited  Panama 
project.  The  effective  opposition  to  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  has  always  come  from  the  transconti- 
nental railroads.  Such  opposition  has,  naturally, 
found  indirect  methods  better  than  direct  ones. 
Thus  the  plausible  advocates  of  the  Panama  Canal 
have  now  been  put  forwanl,  apparently  with  the 
one  object  of  raising  doubt  and  preventing  action. 
The  country  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  vigOT- 
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ously  and  proirptly  to  dig  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
The  great  voyage  of  the  Orei/nH  around  Cape 
Horn  had  provided  an  object-lesson.  Noiwdy 
was  hearing  a  word  about  the  defunct  Panama 
enterprise,  except  as  i(s  reminiscences  continued 
to  play  an  ugly  part  in  the  scandals  of  French 
politics.  Suddenly  and  without  warning  there 
began  to  appear  pro- Panama  articles  in  a  cou' 
siderable  number  of  American  papers.  It  was 
not  particularly  difficult  to  trace  this  simultaneous 
outburst  of  interest  in  Panama  to  its  sources.  It 
had  just  one  definite  and  immediate  purpose,  and 
that  was  to  head  off  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill. 
It  did  not  succeed  in  influencing  the  Senate  very 
strongly,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  some  measure 
of  success  in  the  other  house.  The  Nicaragua  bill 
was  killed,  and  in  the  substitute  clause  providing 
for  llie  reinvestigation  of  the  subject — which  the 
United  States  has  been  regularly  investigating 
lor  about  half  a  century — it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided_  that  the  President  should  examine  the 
Panama  route  and  project  as  well  as  the  Nicara- 
puaii.  This  Panama  revival  has  the  aspect  of  a 
piece  of  skillftil  and  ingenious  lobbying  strategy, 
with  less  reference  to  the  actual  construction  of 
a  canal  across  the  Panama  Isthmus  than  to  the 
maneuvering  which  is  intended  to  interfere  with 
tbe  thoroughly  practicable  project  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal. 

r*.  Com/  '^^^  pretense  of  the  gentlemen  who 
tit«  mdv,  am' dominated  the  action  of  the  House 
CM  FiimiKu.  ^f  Representatives  m  defeating  the 
NicaragTia  Canal  bill  was  that  they  stood  as  the 
great  champions  of  economy,  and  that  the  United 
States,  on   account   of   the   war,  was  just   now 


spending  too  much  money  to  build  a  canal. 
This  argument  will  not  bear  close  analysis.  The 
United  States  would  hardly  be  expected  to 
build  the  Nicaragua  Canal  out  of  current  rev- 
enues, but  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  which  it  would 
probably  market  at  2^  per  cent.  The  annual 
interest  charge  on  $100,000,000  of  bonds  would 
be  *2, 500,000.  There  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  tolls  that  could  be  collected  from 
the  use  of  the  canal  for  commercial  purposes 
would  pay  operating  expenses  and  the  interest  on 
the  bonds.  Further  than  that,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  are  now  spending  in 
round  figiires  JioO,000,000  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance and  growth  of  our  navy.  The  Nica- 
ragua Canal,  even  if  it  were  boycotted  by  com- 
merce and  used  exclusively  as  a  convenience  for 
the  Unittsd  States  navy,  would  be  a  measure  of 
actual  monetary  economy.  With  such  a  canal 
built,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  obviously  be  our 
great  naval  rendezvous,  and  the  ability  to  send 
vessels  quickly  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  vice  ver.ia  through  a  canal  would  add  so  much 
to  the  efHciency  of  our  navy  that  we  could 
accomplish  given  results  with  a  much  smaller 
relative  number  of  vessels.  When  one  considers 
that  commercial  uses  would  support  the  canal 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  passage  would  save 
us  several  million  dollars  a  year  iu  our  naval 
bills,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  plea  of  economy 
as  the  reason  for  killing  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
bill  is  not  entitled  to  serious  respect.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  bill  itself  was  objectionable  in 
some  of  its  features  and  that  the  Ciovernment 
needs  more  time  to  perfect  preliminary  plana  is, 
of  course,  an  argument  of  a  different  sort ;  and 
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if  urged  with  sincerity  it  is  deserving  of  very 
great  weight.  The  Walker- Haupt  commission 
had  not  made  its  final  report,  although  its  pre- 
liminary statements  had  been  wholly  encouraging. 


The 


The  Senate  was  as  determined  to  de- 
Compromiae  feat  the  army  bill,  which  had  passed 
Army  BUI.  ^^iq  Houso  by  SO  large  a  majority,  as 
the  House  was  determined  to  defeat  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  bill.  The  administration's  views, 
embodied  in  the  Hull  bill,  were  therefore  aban- 
doned at  the  last,  and  a  compromise  was  adopted 
for  immediate  purposes.  This  compromise  may 
be  said  to  extend  the  existing  war  conditions  to 
July  1,  1901.  If  no  further  legislation  should 
be  enacted,  the  army  would  return  at  that  time 
to  the  basis  that  existed  previous  to  the  war  legis- 
lation of  last  spring.  For  the  coming  two  years, 
under  this  compromise,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  maintain  a  regular  army  of  about  65,000 
men  and  volunteer  troops  to  the  number  of  35,- 
000,  making  a  total  in  round  figures  of  100,000. 
The  object  of  this  legislation  was  to  avoid  im- 
mediate embarrassment  while  gaining  time  for  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of 
army  reorganization.  The  subject  is  one  that 
presents  serious  difficulties.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  want  and  will  not  have  a 
large  permanent  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  seem  now  to  want  a  considerably  enlarged 
number  of  well- trained  young  oflBcei*s  and  an 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  militia. 
There  is  also  a  demand  for  some  kind  of  radical 
reorganization  of  the  staff  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, for  the  sake  of  avoiding  in  the  future  the 
condition  of  divided  responsibility  which  was 
disclosed  in  the  organization  of  the  Santiago 
campaign.  There  was  anticipated  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  recruiting  all  the  men  needed  to 
take  the  place  of  those  whose  period  of  enlist- 
ment <*  for  the  war"  was  ending. 

p^  f^  While  the  situation  in  Cuba,  as  al- 
ttie  Cuban  ready  said,  is  making  improvement. 
Soldiers.  ^^  would  be  manifestly  impossible 
that  the  great  transformation  now  taking  place 
should  be  accomplished  without  any  frictions 
or  differences  of  opinion.  The  greatest  source 
of  difficulty  for  several  months  past  has  been  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  idle  Cuban  army  of  very  con- 
siderable proportions  refusing  to  disband  without 
first  being  paid  off,  and  meanwhile  expecting  to 
be  fed  by  contributions  from  planters  and  others 
. — these  contributions  in  some  cases  being  exac- 
tions rather  than  voluntary  gifts.  As  we  have 
remarked  m  previous  numbers  of  the  Review, 
the  first  important  step  in  reconstruction  ought 
to  have  been  the  mustering  out  of  tliese  Cuban 


troops  under  circumstances  which  would  enable 
them  to  enter  upon  productive  labor  as  farmers 
or  otherwise.  After  tedious  weeks  and  months 
of  hesitation,  our  Government  has  advanced 
$3,000,000  to  be  distributed  among  these  troops, 
on  condition  of  their  giving  up  their  guns  and 
going  to  their  respective  homes.  In  consenting 
to  pay  this  $3,000,000  our  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington have  conceded  every  point  of  principle  that 
was  involved.  But  our  Government  has  seriously 
offended  many  Cubans  by  ascribing  to  itself  gen- 
erosity in  advancing  this  $3,000,000 — ^as  if  the 
United  States  Treasury  were  making  a  gift  to  the 
Cubans.  There  is,  of  course,  no  intention  what- 
ever to  make  a  gift,  and  our  Government,  being 
in  control  of  the  Cuban  custom-houses  and  all 
other  sources  of  Cuban  revenue,  can  collect  this 
small  loan  with  perfect  ease  at  any  time.  It  would 
have  been  better  policy  to  advance  to  the  Cuban 
soldiers  a  sum  of  money  satisfactory  to  those  who 
understood  the  situation — a  sum  large  enough  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  intended  and  to  make  the 
Cuban  troops  feel  that  they  had  been  well  treated. 
From  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  would  prob- 
ably have  sufficed  amply  for  that  purpose.  The 
case  was  one  where  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  act  quickly  if  any  action  were  to  be  taken 
at  all.  Cuba  to-day  is  absolutely  without  any 
public  debt.  The  individual  towns  and  com- 
munities, of  course,  have  a  certain  amount  of 
outstanding  local  indebtedness  pertaining  to 
certain  public  improvements  of  times  past ;  but 
there  is  no  general  Cuban  debt,  and  the  United 
States  would  have  been  more  than  justified  in 
advancing  money  for  the  payment  of  the  army 
of  liberation  with  which  to  enable  the  troops 
to  begin  life  again  on  their  devastated  farms. 
If  our  authorities  at  Washington  had  absolutely 
refused  to  advance  a  penny  or  even  to  consider 
the  question  on  some  ground  of  principle,  their 
conduct  might  have  been  understood  in  Cuba. 
But  in  agreeing  to  advance  $3,000,000  they 
conceded  the  entiie  argument.  It  is  entirely 
easy  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Cuban  As- 
sembly, which  was  a  body  representing  the  various 
military  organizations  in  Cuba.  This  body  found 
itself  violently  angry  at  the  conduct  of  the  Wash- 
ington authorities,  as  was  not  wholly  to  be  won- 
dered at.  But  when  it  went  so  far  as  to  talk  of 
fighting  Uncle  Sam  and  to  depose  General  Gomez 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cuban  forces — be- 
cause he  took  the  view  that  half  a  loaf  was  better 
than  no  bread,  and  therefore  consented  to  aid 
General  Brooke  and  the  American  military  au- 
thorities in  making  a  careful  and  just  distribution 
of  the  $3,000,000-— It  destroyed  itself.  It  did 
not  follow  in  the  least  that  General  Gomez  was 
satisfied  with  that  sum  or  that  he  considered  it 
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sensible,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  grant 
the  principle  while  refusing  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple in  a  satisfactory  way.  But  the  Cubans  had 
waited  a  long  time  and  they  were  in  a  helpless 
position.  The  United  States,  with  a  strong  army 
and  an  iron  band,  had  laid  firm  hold  upon  all 
sources  of  public  income  in  Cuba,  and  apparently 
Washington  officialdom  had  reached  the  point  of 
thinking  tbat  even  Cubans,  as  well  as  Filipinos, 
were  not  to  be  listened  to  with  respect,  hut  to  be 
dealt  with — for  their  own  good,  of  course — in  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  i 


ecanm 


So 


Coadlthi 

Boidiira.  was  that  our  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton hit  upon  t.^,000, 000— neither  more  nor  less 
— aa  the  amount  to  be  advanced  for  paying 
off  the  Cuban  army.  There  has  been  a  very 
unfortunate  failure  in  this  country  to  compre- 
hend the  facts.  Many  people  have  thought- 
lessly declared  that  the  Cuban  army  ouglit  to 
have  disbanded  long  ago  and  that  its  ofQcers 
were  guilty  of  a  ratlier  serious  offense  in  keeping 
their  men  together.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  the  erroneous  nature  of  such  expres- 
Bions,  While  they  hold  together  as  companies 
and  organizations  tlie  Cuban  troops  are  able,  by 
one  means  or  anotber,  to  obtain  ft>od  enough  to 
keep  themselves  alive.  But  if  they  were  scat- 
tPi'L'd  and  disbanded  they  would  no  longer  have 
any  prestige  as  soldiers  ;  they  would  not  be  able 
to  obtain  transportation  to  the  remote  places  on 
the  island  where  many  of  them  live  ;  and  being 
without  a  penny  of  money,   they  would  not  be 


able  Eo  much  as  to  buy  a  single  mea].  The  con- 
duct of  their  leaders  in  keeping  them  in  camp 
and  endeavoring  to  provide  for  them  while  a 
commission  of  cultivated  and  gentlemanly  offi- 
cers visited  Washington  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances was  not  reprehensible.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  meritorious  in  the  highest  degree.  If 
there  was  anything  reprehensible  or  anything 
really  humiliating,  it  was  the  spirit  in  which 
some  of  the  officials  at  Washington  treated  these 
Cuban  gentlemen  and  brave  officers,  who  were 
kept  waiting  week  after  week  as  if  they  were 
more  or  less  suspicious  characters.  We  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  at  Washington  ;  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  widening  of  our  interests  and 
the  growingiy  complicated  nature  of  our  foreign 
relations  may  gradually  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment in  our  official  manners.  It  was  nothing 
short  of  an  outrt^e  upon  Cuba  for  us  to  keep 
control  of  the  Cuban  revenues  on  the  one  hand 
and  refuse  on  the  other  hand  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
banding of  the  Cuban  army.  Not  only  were  the 
Cuban  soldiers  in  their  penniless  condition  unable 
to  make  their  way  to  their  homes  except  as 
tramps  and  beggars,  but  they  would  have  been 
entirely  unable,  for  the  most  part,  when  they 
reached  their  homes  to  enter  upon  productive 
work.  The  devastating  processes  of  four  yeare 
of  warfare,  including  the  results  of  the  reconctn. 
Irailo  policy,  liave  turned  farms  into  desolate 
bramble-grown  wilds,  with  houses  destroyed, 
animals  long  ago  slaughtered,  implements  lack- 
ing, and  ruin  everywhere.     To  begin  farming 


yet  vouchsafed  to  explain  why  it 
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operations  again,  eveu  on  the  scale  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  would  be  manifestly  impossible  with' 
out  some  money  to  buy  seed,  some  tor  tools,  and 
still  more  for  food  in  the  interval  before  the 
harvesting  of  the  first  crop.  To  restore  agri- 
culture and  industry  throughout  Cuba  will  re- 
quire patient  and  unremitting  toil  under  the  best 
conditions  for  a  number  of  years.  By  far  the 
easiest  and  most  economical  tray  to  get  that  proc- 
ess well  begun  would  be  to  distribute  among 
the  Cuban  soldiers  a  reasonable  amount  of  back 
pay,  and  then  allow  tbem  to  set  to  work  in  their 
own  way.  The  money,  after  all,  would  come 
back  to  the  United  States  in  purchase  of  supplies. 


Thl  Ltgal 


The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  signed 
'iitaiiiitt  «f  the  peace  treaty  on  March  17.  This 
""  act  removed  all  possibility  of  any 
question  arising  on  either  side  to  prevent  tlie  con- 
summation of  the  arrangements  negotiated  at 
'  Paris  last  winter.  The  change  of  ministry  in 
Spain,  as  is  customary  in  tliat  country,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  dissolution  of  the  Liberal  Cortes 
and  the  ordering  of  a  new  election  for  the  sake 
of  putting  a  Conservative  parliament  behind  the 
ministry  of  that  party.  The  elections  are  not 
expected  to  have  the  slightest  significance,  inas- 
much as  they  will  result  exactly  as  planned  in 
advance.  There  only  remained,  after  the  sign- 
ing of  tho  treaty,  the  necessity  for  a  formal  eX' 
change  of  ratifications,  to  be  followed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  proclamation.  The  end  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  in  the  strictly  legal  sense,  will 
fall  upon  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica-' 
lions.     The  successive  important  stages  were,  of 
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course,  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol  last  Au- 
gust, the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Paris  in 
December,  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  by 
the  United  States  Senate  on  February  6,  and  the 
ratification  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  on 
March  IT.  The  completion  of  peace  in  the  legal 
sense  will  be  followed  by  the  revival  of  direct 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
It  was  intimated  last  month  that  possibly  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  who  was  one  of  the  peace  com- 
missioners, might  go  to  Madrid  as  United  States 
minister.  It  will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  for 
new  treaties  of  commerce  and  extradition  in  place 
of  those  which  existed  previous  to  the  war,  and 
thus  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  difficult  and 
delicate  business  to  be  transacted.  The  consular 
services  in  both  countries  will  have  to  be  re- 
established. On  the  part  of  the  American  people 
there  will  be  a  great  desire  to  overcome  Spanish 
feelings  of  animosity  and  bitterness. 

jh»  ckanttn  For  the  United  States,  the  most  im- 
oi"tj!e       portant  consequence  of  the  full  estab- 
PhiiippiBt).    lishnient  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  is  its  effect  upon  the  legal  status 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.      Up  to  this  time,  in 
the  sense  of  international  law,  the  title  to  the 
islands    has  been  vested   in    Spain.      Aguinaldu 
and  his  men  have  been  merely  Spanish  subjects 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.     The  United   States 
has  had  no  legal  status  there  except  that  afforded 
by  the  jjeace  protocol,   which  authorized  ns   to 
hold    the  city  and    harbor  of    Manila  until    the 
political  future  of  the  Philippines  h»d  been  settled 
by  the  terms  of  a  peace  treaty.      General  Otis 
has  been  debarred  from  ne- 
gotiating with  Aguinaldo  by 
the  anomalous  legal  situation 
just   set    forth.      The    large 
questions  as  to  what  may  be 
our  wisest  policy  and  highest 
duty  are,  of  course,  not  easily 
answered  ;    but  we  shall  be 
able  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  those  matters  by  reason 
of   the    final    elimination    of 
Spain  from  the  complex  situ- 
ation.     With  the  acceptance 
of  the    treaty   by  the  Queen 
Regent  and  the    final    trans- 
fer to  the  United  States   of 
the    technical    title  to  sover- 
eignty over  the  archipelago, 
the  Filipinos,    who    previous 
to  March   1 7  owed  allegiance 
to  the  government  at  Madrid, 
came  to  owe  allegiance  to  the 
Government  at  Washington. 
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Whereas  liefore  the  acceptance  of 
(*«  Fiaai  the  treaty  by  Spain  General  Otia  waa 
™*"'  merely  protecting  himself  and  his 
men  in  the  temporary  occupation  of  Manila,  they 
have  now  b«en  pnt  into  the  very  different  posi- 
tion of  suppressing  a  rebellion  against  the  United 
States  in  territory  l;>elonging  to  our  Government. 
Back  of  Manila,  to  the  east,  the  island  of  Luzon 
is  almost  cut  in  two  by  a  large  body  of  water 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Laguna  <ie  Bay,  which  is 
connected  with  the  bay  of  Manila  by  the  short 
but  navigable  Pasig  River.  The  town  of  Pasig 
is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Laguna  de 
Bay  has  its  outlet  into  the  river.  The  Laguna 
occupies  3.50  square  miles,  but  is  very  shallow. 
It  is  navigable  for  gunboats,  however,  and,  as 
reported  last  month,  it  was  destined  to  play  an 
imjHjrtant  part  in  the  strategy  by  which  General 
Otis  and  his  vigorous  assooiat<>s  of  the  United 
States  army  were  planning  to  divide  ihe  forces  of 
Aguinaldo  and  to  surround  each  division.  The 
familiarity  of  officers  like  General  Otis  with 
aggressive  Indian  campaigns  over  great  areas  of 
rough  Western  coimtry  makes  it  seem  com- 
paratively easy  for  them   to   do   things    in    the 


island  of  Luzon  that  the  Spaniards  had  either 
failed  to  <lo  or  had  done  with  inaptitude.  The 
administration  at  Washington  was  greatly  en- 
couraged by  a  full  dispatch  from  General  Otis, 
received  on  March  17,  which,  while  not  at  once 
given  to  the  public,  was  said  to  contain  the  in- 
formation that  the  principal  bodies  of  Aguinaldo's 
troops  in  Luzon  would  be  forced  to  surrender 
within  three  weeks. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  reenforcements 
AfsniiiBt  last  month  an  energetic  effort  was 
Campaifn.  j„^]g  j„  tj,g  direction  of  bringing  the 
war  with  Aguinaldo's  followers  to  a  conclusion 
by  pushing  vigorously  away  from  Manila  toward 
the  heart  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  We  had  con- 
fined our  occupation  within  a  very  circumscribed 
line  close  to  the  compact  town  of  Manila.  It 
would  perhaps  be  hardly  just  to  say  that  for  sev- 
eral months  we  had  been  heniTned  in  and  besieged 
by  the  Filipinos,  who  held  the  whole  of  the  vast 
island  of  Luzon  excepting  the  one  little  spot  where 
our  troops  were,  and  about  which  the  Filipinos 
had  stretched  their  investing  line.  But  thai  is 
the  way  the  Filipinos  themselves  regarded  the 
situation.  They  had  finally,  in  the  opening  days 
of  February,  made  an  attacking  movement  and 
had  been  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Our  troops 
had  thereafter  maintained  a  somewhat  extended 
line,  but  otherwise,  from  the  standpoint  of  Agui- 
naldo, the  situation  remained  virtually  unchanged. 


—From  the  Jimrnal  (MinnaapoUa). 
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our  forces  being  concentrated  at  Manila  and  the     ent  with  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.     It  will 
adjacenl  or  neighboring  points  on  the  coast,  while      be  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  a  firm  admin- 
the  Filipinos  held  the  island  at  large.      In  all  the      istration  that  will   merely   promote   justice  and 
fighting  in  that  vicinity  our  troops,   of  courae,      order  and  a  meddlesome  administration  that  will 
bad  been  successful,   although   they  had  by  no      endeavor  to  force  the  white  man's  point  of  view 
means  been  engaged  in  child's  play.      Before  the      upon  people  whose  manners  and  customs  ought 
middle  of  March  plans  were  perfected  for  an  ad- 
vance movement  by  our  troops  away  from  the 
seaboard.     On  the   13th,   according  to  reports, 
the  town  of  Pasig  was  captured.      This  town  lies 
upon  the  river  of  tlie  same  name,  which  has  its 
mouth  at  Manila.      The  river  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  light  draught,  and  Gen.  Loyd  Wheaton's 
capture  of  Pasig  was  assisted  by  a  river  gunboat. 
As  some  of  the  maps  are  drawn,  Pasig  would 
aeeni  to  be  a  considerable  distance  inland  ;   but 
as   a  matter  of    fact  it    lies    hardly    more    than 
five  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Manila,  although 
the  distance  would  be  considerably  greater  if  one 
followed  the  windings  of  the  river.     The  opinion 
at  Washington  has  seemed  to  be  that  the  war 
would  now  be  very  quickly  concluded.     Guerrilla 
warfare  in  the  interior  might,  of  course,  be  in- 
definitely prolonged  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  ;  but,  considered  as  a  general  move- 
ment throughout  the  archipelago,   the  cause  of 
Aguinaldo,  it  is  thought,  no  longer  has  any  co- 
herence  or   prospects.       Yet  reports   from    the  j 
Orient  have  been  very  conflicting,  and  the  real 
strength  of  Aguinaldo's  army  remains  an  undis- 
closed mystery. 


Paciftiina  "^^^  arrival  at  Manila  of  Messrs.  Schur- 
ttia  man,  Denby,  and  Worcester  was  con- 
■*"*"""■"*■  fidently  expected  to  promote  a  speedy 
termination  of  hostilities.  The  best  policy  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  making  haste  to  show  to  the 
people  of  the  smaller  islands,  where  American 
representatives  meet  with  little  or  no  resistance, 
that  the  United  States  has  no  purposes  inconsist- 


(Now  In  tbe  Philippines  nnd  ai 


IK  Id  the  cainpafBD.) 


to  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible.      It 
must  be  remembered  that  President  McKinlejr 
has  sent  to  the  Philippines  an  excellent  commis- 
sion,   the    make-up    of  which  was   unanimously 
commended  in  this  country,  and  thai  the  labors 
and  recommendations  of  this  board  will  undoubt- 
edly have  great  influence  up- 
on the  detailed  methods  and 
poUcies  that  will  be  adopted. 


We 


Our  ExptHi- 

"""w'lht""'  ^  ^'  ®  Philippines 
farEart.  about  4  1,0  0  0 
American  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. In  the  expedition  to 
eastern  Cuba  last  summer  we 
employed  less  than  17,000 
soldiers.  Dispersed  through- 
out Cuba  at  the  present  time, 
as  the  army  of  occupation  that 
has  taken  the  place  of  the 
repatriated  Spanish  soldiers,' 
thereareabout  45,000  Amer- 
ican troops.     In  Porto  Rico 
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our  <*  dictator,*'  General  Henry,  has  a  force  of 
perhaps  3,600  men.  We  have  a  small  garrison 
force  in  Hawaii  also,  but  it  is  numerically  unim- 
portant. The  Philippine  military  situation  is 
certainly  very  different  from  wliat  had  been  an- 
ticipated last  autumn.  The  temporary  employ- 
ment of  soldiers  in  Cuba  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spaniards 
was  universally  expected  and  is  not  seriously 
criticised  in  any  quarter.  The  work  of  political 
and  industrial  recuperation  in  the  long  suffering 
island  goes  on  hopefully,  and  it  will  be  feasible 
in  all  likelihood  very  soon  to  employ  Cubans  to 
succeed  A  mericans,  precisely  as  Americans  have 
succeeded  Spaniards.  After  a  brief  further  in- 
terval, moreover,  a  well -organized  general  con-* 
stabulary  force,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the 
famous  •*  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,"  capable  of 
keeping  the  peace  everywhere  and  of  suppress- 
ing bandits,  might  well  supersede  soldiery  alto- 
gether. About  the  general  conditions  in  Cuba, 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  of  an  unexpected 
nature  to  report,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  at 
large  are  not  at  present  gazing  in  that  direction. 
It  is  the  military  situation  in  the  Philippines 
that  has  presented  extraordinary  aspects,  and  it 
certainly  continues  to  demand  the  attention  of 
Europe  and  Asia  as.  well  as  of  America. 

It  is  only  after  some  processes  of  re- 
Com^arfsona.  ^ action  and  comparison  that  we  can 

fully  appreciate  the  ,magnitude  that 
our  exj)edition  to  Asiatic  waters  has  assumed. 
General  Kitchener  performed  wondrous  feats  last 
year  in  his  marching  against  the  *  *  Fuzzy- wuzzy  " 
of  the  desert,  but  there  were  only  7,000  or  8,000 
white  soldiers  under  his  command,  the  remainder 
of  his  expedition  (12,000  men  approximately) 
being  made  up  of  the  Egyptian  troops  of  the 
Khedive's  army.  We  are  now,  therefore,  using 
five  times  as  many  white-skinnod  English-speak- 
ing men  in  our  campaign  for  the  pacification  of 
the  Philippines  as  General  Kitchener  will  have 
used  in  establishing  peace  and  order  throughout 
the  Soudan.  In  their  recent  campaign  against 
the  fierce  warriors  of  the  mountain  tribes  of 
northwestern  India  on  the  Afghanistan  frontier, 
the  British  made  use  of  more  than  32,000  troops, 
but  of  these  only  10,000  were  white  soldiers 
from  the  British  islands  ;  the  othere  were  native 
Indian  regiments.  The  Frencli,  having  annexed 
the  great  island  of  Madagascar  to  their  empire, 
found  it  necessary  in  1805  to  wage  a  considerable 
war  in  order  to  make  good  their  possi^ssion  ;  but 
the  number  of  French  troops  sent  to  Madagascar 
was  onlv  15,000.  The  most  severe  of  England's 
Zulu  wars  in  South  Africa  was  fought  with  less 
than  7,000  British  soldiers. 


Our  Philippine  In  Comparing  our  own  position  in  the 

iSr^/iJ/Ji     Philippines  with  that  of  the  Spaniards, 

the  Spanish,    it  is   worth   while  to  note   the   fact 


that  when  the  Filipino  insurrection  of  1896  broke 
out  there  were  only  2,000  or  3,000  regular  Span- 
ish troops  in  the  island.  There  were,  of  course, 
volunteer  companies,  consisting  of  young  Span- 
iards resident  in  the  Philippines  for  business 
purposes  or  as  officials  in  the  civil  service  ;  and 
there  were  regiments  of  native  troops  under 
Spanish  officers.  But  the  largest  number  of 
Spanish  troops  ever  sent  to  the  Philippines  was 
present  at  the  time  when  Gen.  Primo  de  Rivera 
subdued  the  rebellion  and  subsidized  Aguinaldo 
and  the  other  leaders  to  leave  the  island.  It 
would  seem  at  that  time,  and  also  probably  at 
the  time  when  Admiral  Dewey  sailed  into  Manila 
Bay,  that  there  were  approximately  20,000 
Spanish  soldiers  throughout  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago. Without  vouching  for  the  precise  ac- 
curacy of  these  statistics  of  Spanish  troops,  it  is- 
probably  fair  to  say  that  we  have  now  a  great 
many  more  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  than  Spain 
ever  had  there,  if  we  omit  from  the  reckoning 
the  natives  whom  the  Spaniards  had  enlisted. 
Not  only  have  we  assembled  a  large  army  in  the 
Philippines,  but  we  have  gathered  there  a  far 
more  formidable  fleet  than  the  Spaniards  ever 
took  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific — in  fact,  a 
fleet  three  times  as  effective  as  any  that  the 
Spaniards  had  employed. 

ACabinwt  ^^  Spain  there  has  occurred  the 
Change      change  of  cabinet  that  had  been  fully 

In  Spain,  expected.  The  ins  and  outs  of  Span- 
ish  parties  are  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment between  the  leading  politicians  themselves. 
The  apparent  parliamentary  shif tings  of  the  party 
balance  do  not,  in  fact,  occur  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  any  such  instrumentality  of  public 
opinion  as  one  finds  operative  in  England  or  the 
United  States,  or  even  in  France.  The  Con- 
servatives had  been  in  power  for  some  years  with 
Canovas  as  prime  minister,  when  that  statesman 
was  assassinated  in  1897.  The  Conservative 
majority  in  the  Cortes  was  overwhelmingly  large  ; 
nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  affaire  were  going 
badlv  and  the  Conservatives  were  divided  into 

ml 

somewhat  discordant  cliques  and  factions,  it 
was  thought  best  to  allow  the  Liberals  to  come 
into  power  for  a  while.  Accordingly,  after  a 
brief  interregnum,  during  which  General  Azcar- 
raga,  who  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the 
Canovas  ministry,  carried  on  the  government, 
Sefior  Sagasta  was  ordered  by  the  Queen  Regent 
to  form  a  Liljeral  ministry.  The  mandate  waa 
fulfilknl.  But  since  a  ministry,  in  the  theory  of 
modern  European  pai'liamentary  government,  i& 
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supposed  to  be  sustained  by  a  good  working 
majority  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  since 
the  members  of  the  Cortes  then  existing  could 
not  very  conveniently  change  their  party  allegi- 
ance for  the  sake  of  giving  the  new  government 
the  proper  support,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  dissolve  that  Cortes  and  to  hold  a  general 
election.  Nothing  had  happened  to  cause  the 
"Voters  to  change  from  one  party  to  the  other. 
Xevertheless,  the  new  elections  resulted  in  the 
return  of  an  overwhelming  Liberal  majority. 
This  was  due  altogether  to  an  accommodating 
arrangement.  The  ministry  in  power  is  ex- 
pected through  its  agents  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  manage  the  elections  in  stich  a  way  as 
to  secure  precisely  the  majority  that  it  may  find 
advantageous.  Meanwhile,  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, it  is  always  carefully  provided  that  the 
chief  opposition  party  shall  keep  a  respectable 
number  of  seats,  and  that  its  important  men  shall 
not  fail  of  reelection.  It  is  also  arranged  by  ' 
common  agreement  that  a  limited  number  of 
seats  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Carlists  and  the  Re- 
publicans. Thus  afiairs  in  Sjiain  have  been 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  same  set  of  men 
for  a  great  many  years.  There  has  been  a  very 
close  connection  between  politics  and  the  army, 
and  most  of  the  principal  generals  have  figured 
as  members  ot  the  Senate  or  in  such  executive 
posts  as  minister  of  war,  of  the  interior,  or  of 
the  colonies.      To  a  very  remarkable  extent  the 


HBLPLBBa.— Froi 


.  am  Quiinit  (Madiid). 


(New  Prime  Minister  nt  Spain.) 

men  who  were  responsible  for  affairs  in  Spain 
in  the  VOs  were  the  leaders  when  the  Cuban 
war  broke  out  in  1895  ;  and  they  will  remain 
the  leaders  when  the  new  century  comes  in. 
Mr.  McKmley,  Judge  Day,  Mr.  Hay,  and  their 
American  contemporaries  found  themselves  deal- 
ing with  much  the  same  set  of  Spaniards  as  were 
on  the  scenes  in  the  time  of  President  Grant, 
Hamilton  Fish,  and  Caleb  Cushing.  On  the 
Conservative  side  were  Canovas.  Kobledo,  Sil- 
vela,  Polavicja,  Azcarraga,  and  the  other  time- 
honored  names.  On  the  Liberal  side  were  always 
the  names  of  Sagasta  and  Moret,  with  those  of 
Canalejas,  Abarzuza,  and  others  generally  associ- 
ated. The  leaders  of  both  parties  had  been 
united  more  or  less  sincerely  in  maintaining  the 
existing  dynasty.  It  has  happened  more  than 
once  in  the  past  that  the  Conservatives,  who  were 
naturally  supposed  to  be  the  mainstays  of  royalty, 
have  assigned  to  the  Liberals  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  through  certain  unpopular  measures 
which,  if  directly  conducted  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, might  have  endangered  the  throne.  If 
the  Conservatives  had  chosen  to  retain  power 
after  the  death  of  Canovas,  they  could  readily 
enough  have  done  so  ;  but  tliey  perceived  that 
the  Cuban  situation  was  hopeless,  and  that, 
whether  by  one  course  or  by  another,  Spain 
would  have  to  sacrifice  her  favorite  colony.  The 
great  thing  to  avoid  was  a  disastrous  civil  war 
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(Tbe  new  mlnUtorial  protcminme.) 
From  D9n  QuUv>lc  (Madrid). 

at  home  ;  aad  the  best  way  to  avoid  it  was  to 
divide  between  the  two  great  parties  the  respon- 
sibHity  for  colonial  disasters.  Since  the  Con- 
servatives, or  Canovists,  as  they  were  called,  had 
been  in  power  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  war 
and  had  1)eeD  responsible  for  its  disastrous  phases 
up  to  that  point,  it  seemed  decidedly  best  to 
allow  the  party  of  Sagasta  to  come  into  office  to 
have  its  share  of  blame  for  the  evil  days  that 
were  evidently  yet  in  store.  Under  real  par- 
liamentary government  as  it  works  in  a  country 
like  England,  the  Sagasta  cabinet  would  have 


Htw  Pllat:    ' 


fallen  after  tbe  naval  and  military  disasters  at 
Santiago  ;  but  it  was  thought  best  to  keep  Sa- 
gasta at  the  helm  until  the  treaty  had  been  made 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  coloniea  accomplished. 
There  ai-e,  of  course,  no  true  parties  in  Spain, 
anil  therefore  no  real  party  responsibilities.  The 
Cortes  ia  a  grand  debating  society,  and  the  Sil- 
velas,  Morets,  and  RobledoB  are  masters  in  their 
respective  varieties  of  public  discourse.  But  it 
is  all  a  farce. 

The  new  printe  minister  is  Don  Fran- 
cisco Silvela.  He  had  led,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Canovas  ministry,  the 
faction  of  dissident  Conservatives  ;  but  after  the 
assassination  of  the  prime  nunister  he  became 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  remaining  Consen-a- 
tive  leaders.  He  comes  into  power  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  internal  reforms  for  Spain.  The 
country's  finances  and  the  questions  relating  to 
the  army  and  navy  wil!  naturally  demand  more 
attention  than  anything  else.  Whether  the  debt 
repudiation  that  is  undoubtedly  intended  will  be 
brought  to  pass  under  the  Silvela  ministry  or 
under  its  successor  simply  remains  lo  be  seen. 
General  Polavieja  is  the  moat  prominent  of  Senor 
Silvela'a  culle^^ues  in  the  new  cabinet,  and,  with 
the  premier,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  group. 
Polavieja,  now  minister  of  war,  is  a  typical 
Spanish  soldier,  who  at  different  times  has 
been  Captain- General  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and 
the  Philippines,  and  has  everywhere  earned  the 
reputation  for  harshness  of  method.  It  is  to  his 
credit,  however,  that  when  in  full  authority  in 
Cuba  from  IHitO  to  1892  he  constantly  informed 
the  government  at  Madrid  that  the  loss  of  the 
island  to  Spain  was  inevitable,  and  that  Spain 
must  be  preparing  to  accept  that  fact.  Silvela, 
as  prime  miniKier,  takes  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  other  memljers  of  the  cabinet  are 
not  widely  known  outside  of  Spain,  although  the 
name  of  Senor  Date,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
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may  be  somewhat  familiar,  and  tbat  of  the 
Marquis  de  Pid&l,  Minisler  of  Public  Works  and 
Instruction,  is  also  not  unknown.  As  a  whole, 
the  new  cabinet  is  pronounced  by  the  European 
press  to  be  conservative  to  the  point  of  reac- 
tion, Catholic  in  the  extreme  ultramontane  sense, 
repressive  in  its  disposition  toward  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  of  popular  meetings,  distrust- 
ful of  local  self-government,  and  highly  protec- 
tionist aa  respects  the  commercial  policy.  The 
new  cabinet  will  favor  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  on  the  basis  of  universal  compulsory 
military  service,  and  wil!  be  inclined  to  shiit 
the  burden  of  taxation  from  landed  estates  to 
incomes  and  personal  property.  While  this  cab- 
inet is  not  likely  to  prove  very  popular,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  forthcoming  election  of  a  new  Cortes  will 
not  result  in  the  return  of  a  good  working  major- 
ity to  sustain  Silvela  and  his  executive  corps. 
The  terrible  Weyler  is  in  deadly  opposition  to 
the  Silvela  regime,  and  is  expected  to  figure  con- 
spicuously henceforth  in  Spanish  politics. 

It  will  be  easier  a  month  or  two  hence 
l*fnm»  *''*''  '*■  '^  °°"'  ^  P*®^  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  the  new  President's  admin- 
istration in  France.  Elsewhere  in  this  number 
we  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  earlier  career  of 
President  Loubet,  and  also  an  account  by  an 
eye-witness  of  the  Presidential  election  at  Ver- 
sailles. First  indications  are  highly  favorable 
for  a  firm  and  wise  management  of  affairs  in  so 
far  as  the  President's  limited  power  permits  him 
to  guide  the  state.  President  Loubet  is  evi- 
dently going  to  conduct  himself  rather  on  the 
model  of  an  American  president  than  on  that  of 
a  continental  sovereign.  President  Faure  had 
fallen  into  the  bad  habit  of  thinking  of  himself 
as  a  personage  to  lie  treated  by  citizens,  soldiere, , 
officials,  and  all  comers  m  France  very  much  as 
people  in  England  treat  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or 


(War  minuter  In  new  BpaJiish  cabinet.) 

as  they  treat  King  Oscar  in  Scandinavia,  ©r  even 
as  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  are  treated  in  their 
autocratic  countries.  President  Loubet;  how- 
ever, distinguishes  sharply  between  his  ofBcial 
and  his  personal  and  private  capacity.  He  does 
not  care  a  fig  for  the  niceties  of  etiquette  that 
meant  so  much  to  the  late  President  Faure.  But 
he  cares  greatly  for  the  substance  of  authority, 
and  he  is  making  it  clear  that  he  will  tolerate  no 
such  nonsense  as  secret  leagues  on  behalf  of  roy- 
alist pretenders,  and  that  he  intends  to  promote 
decency  and  suppress  infamy  in  politics  and  jour- 
nalism. There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  what 
is  best  in   France  may  reassert  itself  under  the 
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moral  leaderaiiip  of  President  Louljet  and  may 
put  down  tlie  rogues  and  conspiratora  who  have 
come  so  near  to  the  overthrow  of  tlie  republic. 

„  The  currents  of  international  friend- 

England',      sliip  and  enmity  are  so  quickly  chang- 

""'  *'""""'■  ing   in   these  times  and   so  complex 
«nd  contradictory  in  their  directions  that  it  is  an 
almost  baffling  task  to  follow  tlicra.      For  many 
years    tiie    center    of 
-alliances,  whether 
-announced  or  secret, 
has    been    Berlin. 
Three  years  ago, 
■when  the  German 

Emperor  telegraphed 
his  CO DErrat Illations  to 
President  Kruger,  of 
the  Transvaal,  on  the 
failure  of  the  Jame- 
son raid,  the  hostile 
feeling  between  Ger- 
many and  England 
rose  to  the  point 
where  war  was  im- 
minent. A 1 1  G  e  r  ■ 
many  took  its  cue 
from  the  Emperor's 
position,  and  hatred 
of  England  seemed 
to    be  the   dominant 

tion.  It  was  not  so 
mucb,  however,  the 
Englishman  at  home 
as  the  Englishman 
Abroad,  engaged  in 
the  work  of  building 
up  the  Britisli  em- 
pire, that  the  Ger- 
mans hated  ;  and  the 
•one  man  whom  they 
hated  most  of  all  was 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
who  to  their  minds 
■embodied  everything 

that  was  detestable  in  the  hepculic  savbdI- 

thc  grasping  and  un-  <Aprupo>.  or  tbe  < 

scrupulous    spirit    of 

the  Anglo-Saxon's  self-assumed  world  mission. 
As  Mr.  Rhodes  was  the  most  typical  o'  the 
practical  British  empire-buildei-s  of  the  day,  so 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  was  the  foremost  literary 
■exponent  of  the  expansion  of  England — the 
laureate  of,  the  empire  at  large.  Last  month  the 
■German  Kaiser  received  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  at 
Berlin,  and  cabled  to  the  United  States  his  deep 
interest  in  Mr.  Kipling's  work  and  liis  solicitude 


for  his  health.  Those  two  news  items  signified 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  German  attitude.  Mr. 
Rhodes  cannot  acliieve  his  project  of  a  railroad 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  without  securine  a  right 
of  way  across  a  portion  of  German  Africa.  It 
is  understood  that  the  project  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Rhodes  at  Berlin  has  gained  the  approval  of 
the  German  Government.  From  a  position  of 
extreme  antagonism  towani  England,  followed 
by  what  more  recent- 
ly has  seemed  to  be  a 
position  of  unfriend- 
liness toward  the 
United  States,  Ger- 
many has  come  clear 
about  and  is  assidu- 
ously cultivating  the 
good-will  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking coun- 
tries. The  under- 
standing between 
Germany  and  Eng- 
land as  respecta  Afri- 
can questions  is  aaid 
to  be  deliberate  and 
complete  at  all  points. 
Germany  now  ac- 
cepts as  entirely  as 
England  does  the 
American  position  in 
the  Philippines,  and 
has  placed  German 
subjects  and  interests 
under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States 
authorities.  It  is  un- 
derstood in  diplomat- 
ic circles  that  the  new 
Silvela  ministry  in 
Spain  is  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  Cortes 
that  is  about  to  be 
elected  to  the  pur- 
chase by  Germany  of 
the  Carolines,  and 
perhaps  of  some  other 

From  the  AmAerdammer.  small   Spanish    isl- 

it-cuou  o[  LouWi.)  ands  ;  and  it  is  further 

understood  that  such 
adispositionof  the  remaining  odds  and  ends  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  empire  will  have  the  entire  ap- 
proval of  England  and  the  United  States.  Next, 
very  likely,  we  shall  be  hearing  of  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  between  France  and  Germany,  and  a  good 
understanding  if  not  an  actual  alliance.  That  will 
be  fortunate  when  it  comes.  Meanwhile  Ger- 
many does  well  to  seek  the  friendship  of  England 
and  to  show  confidence  in  the  United  States. 
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„,  ,,  Eneland,  the  Uniled  States,  and 
iBfnttin    Germany   are   now   the  great  man- 

Ohtna.  ufacturing  natious,  and  they  are  all 
eager  to  push  their  foreign  trade.  In  tlie  face 
of  questions  like  the  future  of  China,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Samoan  group  is  not  a  topic  upon 
which  these  three  great  powers  will  deem  it 
worth  while  to  exaggerate  differences  of  opinion. 
The  United  States  is  now  represented  at  the  port 
of  Apia,  Samoa,  by  the  man  of- war  Philadelphia, 
and  there  will  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  abandon  any  advantages 
that  may  properly  belong  to  this  country.  But 
our  chief  interest,  after  all,  is  in  maintaining 
our  poBseeaion  of  the  harbor  of  Paugo  Paugo  as 
a  future  coaling  station  ;  and  since  Germany 
will  not  dispute  our  exclusive  rights  in  that 
harbor,  we  can  well  aSord  to  accept  any  improve- 
ment in  the  protectorate  scheme  that  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  may  think  wise.  Mean- 
while the  European  powers  are  abating  nothing 
of  their  eflorls  to  be  in  good  position  for  com- 
manding a  generous  share  when  China  falls  to 
pieces.  The  latest  arrivals  on  the  scene  are  Italy 
and  Belgium,  both  of  which  have  selected  points 
on  the  Chinese  coast  which  they  desire  to  occupy 
as  convenient  stations  from  which  to  secure  com- 
mercial and  other  advantages.  Thus  far  our 
Government  has  shown  no  disposition  to  obtain 


Italii. 


n  the  Jcntrnnl  (MlnneapollB). 


any  territorial  rights  on  the  Cliinese  mainland 

England  has  openly  encouraged  the  Italian  claims. 

There  has  long  been  a  very  close  under- 
standing between  England  and  Italy, 
which  as  naval  powers  are  strongly 
drawn  to  one  another  through  being  so  diflfer- 
ently  situated.  Italy,  Wing  within  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  is  naturally  concerned  about  the 
freedom  of  her  opportunity  to  get  out.  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  has  a  great  interest  in 
being  always  able  to  get  in.  France,  if  in  alli- 
ance with  Spain,  might  at  some  time  in  the 
future  endeavor  to  control  the  western  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean  ;  wliite  Russia — fast  trans- 
forming the  Black  Sea  into  an  interior  Russian 
lake — might  some  day  undertalce  to  control  not 
only  the  Bosphorus,  but  also  the  Suez  Canal. 
England  and  Italy  distinctly  recognize  tlieir 
'  iterest  as  naval  powers  in  keeping  the 
from  becoming  a  Franco- Rus- 
sian mare  clausum.  England  tried  at  one  time 
to  strengthen  the  Italian  motive  for  maintain- 
ing an  effective  navy  by  encouraging  Italy  to 
join  in  the  African  grab  game,  and  take  a  strip 
of  water  front  from  which  ultimately  it  might 
be  possible  to  Italianize  Abyssinia.  This  ven- 
ture failed  because  the  Abyssinians  could  fight. 
England  is  now  encouraging  Italy  to  join  in  the 
great  speculative  game  over  the  future  posses- 
sion of  China.  Established  Italian  interests  on 
the  Chinese  coast  would,  of  course,  henceforth 
add  Italy's  naval  strength  to  that  of  England  in 
the  demand  for  open  passage  through  the  Medi- 
terranean, 

It  is  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection 
Vtnai  that  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
^'B'""  '  Philippines  by  the  United  States  would 
also  give  this  country  an  intereet  that  it  never 
possessed  before  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Suez 
Canal  route.  England  has  no  real  rival  in  Asia 
except  Russia,  and  it  is  therefore  the  policy  of 
England  to  encourage  as  many  nations  as  possible 
to  secure  small  holdings  on  the  Chinese  coast. 
With  India  already  in  her  hands  and  much  of 
the  great  Yang-tse-Kiang  Valley  of  China  pre- 
empted as  British  in  case  of  an  actual  partition 
of  the  Mongolian  empire,  England  can  well  afford 
to  encourage  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Japan 
to  lay  hold  of  a  province  or  two  apiece.  Their 
interests,  like  those  of  the  United  States,  are 
far  more  likely  to  harmonize  with  the  polic;es 
that  England  would  favor  than  with  those  of  Rus- 
sia. Such  at  least  is  the  commonly  received  view. 
A  confusion  of  counsels,  however,  makes  it  a  little 
difficult  to  understand  the  real  bearings  of  British 
policy.      On  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to 
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this  country,  Lord  Charles  Beresford  stirred  up 
interest  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  the 
necessity  of  joining  witli  England  to  prevent  the 
partition  of  China  and  to  maintain  an  open  door 
for  the  world's  trade.  The  whole  burden  of  the 
speeches  made  by  Lord  Charles,  who  was  on  his 
way  home  after  a  visit  to  China,  lay  in  his  em- 
phatic declaration  that  England,  the  United  States, 


Lord  Bbhebfohd: 


From  the  J<nimal  (MlnneapollB). 

Germany,  Japan,  and  presumably  Italy  as  well, 
had  common  interests  in  the  Chinese  question, 
and  that  the  chief  danger  to  those  interests  lay  in 
the  policy  of  Russia,  with  France  as  a  pai-tiier. 
But  Mr.  Stead,  who  is  a  keen  and  constant  student 
of  that  situation,  and  who  doubtless  understands 
the  spirit  of  Russia's  policy  better  than  moat  Eng- 
lishmen, makes  the  followinj;  comment  upon  Lord 
Charles'  position  : 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  on  his  way  home  from  China 
has  takeu  the  oppurtuuity  of  appealing  publicly  on 
American  platforms  or  at  American  dione^tables  for 
the  cooperation  of  Britnin  and  the  I'uited  States  in 
stcuring  for  all  nations  an  open  door  and  equality  of 
opportunity  in  China,  His  Bpeschea  appear  to  have 
met  with  a  considerable  measure  of  approval,  and  so 
lar,  of  course,  as  the  f^bject  ot  his  policy  is  to  prevent 
tlie  parceling  up  of  (Jhina  inlo  a  series  ot  European 
spheres  ot  interest,  eacn  of  which  is  hermetically  closed 
to  the  traders  and  adventurers  of  all  other  nations,  it  is 
no  doubt  good,  and  purely  good.  The  mischief  of  Ijord 
Charlen  Beresford's  mission  is  his  di»position  to  give 
It  a  distinctly  anti-HuMsiau  trend.  Now,  as  a  mat^ 
ter  of  fact  we  shall  probably  find  much  more  difllculty 
in  securing  the  open  door  and  equality  of  opportunity 
In   Shnntung  and   in  the  new  ItJilian  sphere  ot  Chi- 


Kiang  than  1u  the  province  of  Manchuri*.  The  Rus- 
sians are  not  our  trade  rivals  as  are  the  Germans,  and 
every  consideration  ot  common  sense  should  lead  us  to 
enlist  them  as  friends  and  allies  iusteail  of  needlessly 
antagonizing  them,  as  Ijord  Charles  Beresford  certainly 
seems  to  have  done.  It  is  well  that  every  one  should 
anderstand  that  Liurd  Charles  Beresford  naa  In  no 
sense  an  emissary  of  the  British  Government.  He  went 
entirely  in  a  private  capacity,  as  repreeenting  the 
chambers  ot  commerce  in  this  country  :  and  it  any  at- 
tempt is  made  on  his  return  to  put  forward  his  schemes 
as  hacked  by  our  Foreign  Office,  he  will  probably  ex- 
perience a  very  disagreeable  disillusion. 

^^  I  .  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  in  the  New 
Atsimiiatinf  Yofk  Times,  takes  the  ground  that 
'*"  the  "open-door  policy"  is  now  ab- 
solutely doomed,  and  that  England's  backing  of 
Italy  is  virtually  the  beginning  of  the  actual 
work  of  cutting  China  up  into  sections  which 
will  ultimately  be  closed  liy  tariff  walls  against 
the  trade  of  outsiders.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
England  and  the  United  States  will  some  day 
bitterly  regret  that  they  ba<i  not  at  the  very  out- 
set taken  a  firm  stand  on  behalf  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  equality  of  trade  throughout 
the  Chinese  empire.  He  denounces  Lord  Salis- 
bury for  encouraging  Italy  in  a  distant  co]onial 
venture,  which  the  bad  state  of  finance  and 
politics  in  the  Italian  peninsula  does  not  justify. 
Altogether,  the  Chinese  puzzle  is  more  dif&cult 
and  complicated  than  ever,  and  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  any  one  of  the  European  powers 
knows  definitely  what  it  is  trying  to  accomplish, 
with   the  possible   exception  of   Russia.     That 
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country  propoeea  to  take  MaDchuria  from  China 
and  annex  it  bodily  to  the  Russian  empire  for 
those  same  reaaons  of  "  manifest  destiny  "  which 
impelled  the  .United  States  to  take  California 
and  spread  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  distant  colonies  and  foreign 
adventures  with  Russia,  but  rather  a  question  of 
the  natural  frontiers  of  a  young  but  mammoth 
iiation  which  means  to  make  Manchuria  an  in- 
legral  part  of  the  unbroken  stretch  of  territory 
sweeping  from  Finland  to  the  Japan  Sea.  The 
policy  of  Russia  is  to  assimilate.  Wbile  in  Man- 
churia, at  the  extreme  east  of  the  empire,  Russia 
is  now  building  railroads,  erecting  fortifications, 
and  making  her  position  impregnable,  she  is  on- 
gaged  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  empire 
in  restricting  the  ancient  liberties  of  Finland,  to 
the  end  of  reducing  what  until  lately  was  more 
like  a  suzerain  state  into  an  integral  province. 
The  Finns  are  henceforth  to  be  brought  under 
the  terms  of  Russia's  military  service,  and  they 


Lord  CharloB  Bereaford  sailed  for  England  on  Wedneedar. 

March  1.    Before  Hoilliifc  he  (uld  a  deputation  that  "he  had 

oocceeded  In  awlstlnK  England  and  America  t«  act  togBther." 

From  Pmieh  (London). 

regard  their  old  constitution  and  quasi -in  depend- 
ence as  virtually  doomed.  There  is  a  strong 
disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  best 
people  of  Finland  to-  emigrate,   and  Canada  is 


ectlnlaMtlBBl 


offering  tliem  inducements,  while  they  are  also 
considering  South  America.  They  are  excellent 
people  and  ought  to  be  welcome  in  any  new 
country  where  land  is  abundant. 

I  In  England  the  ecclesiastical  contro- 
continue  with  no  abatement 
■"*'""■  of  their  violence.  The  Established 
Church  finds  herself  in  a  somewhat  difficult  po- 
sition between  two  fires.  If  the  primate  and 
the  bishops  go  too  far  with  the  opponents  of  ex- 
treme ritualism,  the  ritualists  will  join  the  non- 
conformists and  Catholics  in  a  movement  for 
disestablishment  that  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  defeat.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ritualists 
are  allowed  to  do  as  they  like,  the  extreme  Prot- 
estant wing  of  the  Church  will,  under  the  lead 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  others,  redouble 
the  energy  of  their  assaults.  The  bishops  are  in 
anything  but  a  pleasant  predicament.  Religious 
controversy  has  played  a  leading  part  in  Mr. 
Balfour's  Irish  policy.  The  promised  Catholic 
univereity  for  Ireland  has  had  to  be  dropped 
from  the  ministerial  programme  on  account  of 
the  determined  opposition  of  Protestant  Ulster. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  bad  an  outside  ecclesiastical 
controversy  practically  thrust  upon  him  for  de- 
termination in  connection  with  the  Czar's  peace 
conference  at  The  Hague.  The  Pope  was  to 
have  been  represented  in  an  influential  way,  but 
the  Italian  Government  refused  to  particijmte  in 
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the  confereoce  ii  the  Vatican  were  to  be  treated 
as  a  coordinate  roember  of  tlie  fatuily  of  nations. 
Italy  appealed  to  England  for  mipport  in  the 
matter,  and  Lord  Salisbury  is  reported  to  have 
settled  the  question  by  deciding  for  the  Quirinal 
and  against  the  Vatican  by  the  very  practical 
plan  of  intimating  that  England  n'ould  stay  away 
from  the  conference  if  Italy's  wish  were  not 
respected.  The  subject  has  made  a  very  great 
amount  of  discussion  in  Europe,  chiefly  outside 
of  the  press.  It  has  been  understood  that  the 
Vatican  intended  to  raise  in  the  conference  the 
subject  of  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  as 
the  most  vit&l  factor  in  the  question  of  arma- 
ments and  peace.  Italy  could  not  afford  to  allow 
the  topic  to  be  broached,  and  saw  no  way  of  ex- 
cluding it  if  the  Vatican  were  represented.  So, 
at  least,  run  the  continental  reports. 

_  .  It  is  not  in  the  United  States  alone 
/flUraatj  In  that  large  corporate  interests  succeed 
Pariiamjnt.  jjj  impressing  their  views  upon  law- 
makers. It  had  confidently  been  expected  that 
the  present  session  of  Parliament  would  require 
English  railroads  to  use  automatic  couplers, 
such  as  have  come  into  general  use  through- 
out the  United  States,  with  the  result  of  sav- 
ing hundreds  of  lives  every  year.  But  the 
English  railroad  companies  have  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  Salisbury  administration  to  withdraw 
from  its  indorsement  of  tlie  measure,  which, 
accordingly,  fails  for  the  present.  Certain  other 
large  interests  have  secured  the  defeat  of  a  bill 
raising  the  petroleum  flash-point  to  the  level  of 
103°,  in  the  interest  of  domestic  consumers. 
Many  of  the  English  papers  have  commented  in 
no  very  complimentary  terms  upon  the  evidence 
that  these  two  matters  afford  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  political  and  legislative  influence,  even  in 
England,  of  trusts  and  combinations  of  capital. 

^WmimiBBirto/^'^^^^^'"^  *'^  present  an  article  from 
tilt  Joint  High  B.  competent  Canadian  contributor  on 
""'  tlie  questions  that  have  been  under 
discussion  in  the  sessions  of  the  Joint  High  Com  - 
mission  for  tlie  settlement  of  disputes  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  was  perceived 
some  weeks  ago  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  conference  in  time  for 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  on  March  4.  Ac- 
cordingly the  commissioners  took  a  long  vacation 
until  next  summer,  and  it  is  their  intention  to 
have  their  work  ready  for  neport  to  their  re- 
spective governments  and  for  submission  to  the 
Senate  next  Deceml)er.  It  is  true  that  the  com- 
missioners had  not  found  their  way  to  an  agree- 
ment on  some  of  the  most  important  matters  of 


dispute.  One  of  these  was  the  Alaska  boundary 
question.  But  the  conference  by  no  means 
broke  up  in  discord,  as  some  newspapers  would 
have  made  it  appear,  and  we  shall  hope  for  good 
results  in  the  end.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  views  presented  in  Miss  Laut's  article  are 
such  as  our  readers  are  asked  necessarily  to 
accept  as  impartial  and  final.  It  can  ceitainly 
not  do  us  any  harm  in  the  United  States  to  give 
thoughtful  attention  to  a  frank  stalement  of  the 
Canadian  side  of  some  of  the  matters  under  con- 
tention. 


Lord  Herschell  died  suddenly  on 
ton!'  March  1  at  Washington.  He  was 
Herschell.  ^_-^^  niost  couspicuous  Diemljer  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission  and  the  only  one  who 
had  come  from  the  mother  country,  the  other 
British  meuilvera  being  Canadians.  Baron  Her- 
schell was  formerly  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain.  His  father  was  a  converted  Ger- 
man Jew  who  went  from  Berlin  to  England. 
The  son  studied  law,  rose  rapidly  at  the  bar, 
became  a  Gladstonian  Liberal  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, served  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinets,  and 
was  in  due  lime  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  tact,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  political  opponents  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury's  government 
had  made  him  not  only  the  leading  member  of 
the  Joint  High  Commission,  hut  also  a  member 
of  the  Venezuela  arbitration  board.  Our  own 
Government  showed  all  possible  marks  of  honor 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death.      For  the  first    time 
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in  its  history  the  Supreme  Court  adjourned  as 
a  mark  of  respect  to  a  foreign  statesman  and 
jurist.  An  American  warship  was  tendered  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  body  of  Lord 
Herschell  to  England.  Other  arrangements  had 
already  been  made,  however,  and  the  offer  was 
not  accepted  ;  but  it  was  highly  appreciated  by 
the  government  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  HerschelFs  place  on  the  Ven- 

Venezuela    ezuela    arbitraticNi    board    has    been 

Arbitration,   gjjg^   ^^  ^^^   appointment   of   Lord 

Russell,  of  Killowen,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England — formerly  the  great  barrister  and  attor- 
.  ney-general,  Sir  Charles  Russell.  The  other 
English  member  of  the  board  is  Justice  Collins, 
and,  as  it  happens,  both  of  these  men  are  Irishmen. 
As  our  readers  will  remember.  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  and  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  been  designated  as  members  of  the  tribunal 
on  behalf  of- Venezuela.  The  fifth  member,  who 
will  preside  over  the  body,  is  Professor  Martaens, 
of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  tri- 
bunal is  to  meet  at  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of 
May.  Ex- President  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
other  distinguished  American  lawyers  are  the 
counsel  for  Venezuela.  They  have  prepared  a 
formidable  brief  which  makes  a  printed  book  of 
800  pages.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  no  longer  any  keen  interest  in  the  question, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  fully  and 
completely  gained  the  point  that  they  raised  at 
the  time  that  the  subject  was  under  such  heated 
discussion.  The  one  thing  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  asked  was  that  the  Venezuela 
dispute  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Ven- 
ezuela was  willing,  but  England  refused  except 
upon  terms  which  begged  the  whole  question. 
Accordingly  the  United  States  Government  un- 
dertook, on  its  own  account,  to  ascertain  the 
merits  of  the  matter.  Before  our  investigators 
had  made  their  final  report  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  reconsidered,  and  had  concluded  that 
the  question  might,  after  all,  be  arbitrated. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other 
method  of  settling  the  controversy  would  be  so 
likely  to  result  in  a  proper  solution  as  the  meth- 
od that  has  actually  been  adopted.  The  hear- 
ings before  the  tribunal  will  probably  last  for 
several  weeks,  and  then  it  is  supposed  that  two 
or  three  months  will  be  required  by  the  arbi- 
trators for  studying  the  evidence  and  the  briefs 
before  giving  their  decision. 

The        After     161     unavailing    ballots   the 

s*5a*or/S?    ^^^^     Legislature      adjourned       on 

Oonteets,     March   9    without  electing  a  United 

States  Senator.      On  March  1 3  the  Legislature  of 


Delaware  also  adjourned  without  having  succeed- 
ed in  filling  the  seat  left  vacant  by  Senator  Gray. 
The  number  of  ballots  taken  had  reached  113. 
Mr.  Addicks,  who  has  been  making  almost  un- 
limited expenditure  of  energy  and  money  for  a 
number  of  years  past  in  order  to  secure  a  Repub- 
lican Legislature  in  Delaware  that  would  send 
him  to  the  United  States  Senate,  declares  that 
he  will  continu'e  his  efforts  as  a  life  purpose  until 
he  succeeds.  This  is  scarcely  a  pleasant  prospect 
for  Delaware,  inasmuch  as  it  means  that  all 
Legislatures  are  to  be  chosen,  not  so  much  with 
respect  to  matters  of  law-making  and  State 
business  as  to  the  personal  ambitions  of  candi- 
dates for  the  United  States  Senate.  It  would 
be  a  great  relief  under  such  circumstances  if  the 
Senators,  like  governors,  could  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  It  seemed  probable 
as  we  went  to  press  that  the  continued  dead- 
lock in  Pennsylvania  would  result,  as  in  Del- 
aware, Utah,  and  California,  in  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature  without  filling  the  seat 
of  ex- Senator  Quay.  Hitherto  the  Senate  has 
refused  to  honor  appomtments  made  by  govern- 
ors after  the  adjournment  of  Legislatures  which 
have  failed  to  fill  Senatorial  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  regular  way  at  the  end  of  full  terms.  If 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  becomes  vacant  through 
the  death  or  resignation  of  a  Senator,  it  is 
customary  for  the  governor  to  appoint  some  one 
to  fill  the  place  until  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  If  the  Senate  should  choose  to 
change  its  former  practice,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the 
land  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor  of  Delaware  of  a  Senator 
to  fill  ex- Senator  Gray's  seat,  which  will  other- 
w^ise  have  to  remain  vacant  for  two  years.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Pennsylvania,  California, 
and  Utah  under  the  like  circumstances.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  Senate  will  seriously  consider 
such  a  proposition. 

w    n  .        President  McKinley's  nomination  of 

Mr.  Putnam      ,        tt  n  i     x      t^  t 

as  Librarian  tlie  Hon.  bauiuel  J.  Barrows  as  ii- 
of  Congreae.  i^^arian  of  the  institution  that  is  now 
popularly  called  the  National  Library  did  not 
meet  with  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 
The  opposition  to  Mr.  Barrows  seems  to  have 
had  no  reference  either  to  his  personal  or  pro- 
fessional fitness.  As  explained  last  month,  when 
Mr.  Barrows'  appointment  was  mentioned  in  the 
Review,  Mr.  McKinley's  first  preference  had 
been  for  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  of  the  Boston 
Public  Librarv.  He  was  induced  to  reconsider 
after  the  Senate's  failure  to  confirm  Mr.  Bar- 
rows, and  his  appointment  to  the  position  was 
announced  on  March  13.      Mr.  Putnam  was  the 
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first  librarian  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Li- 
brary, and  his  brilliant  success  in  the  conduct  of 
that  admirable  institution  won  for  him  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  professional  hbrarians.  He  has 
added  to  his  repatation  by  four  years  of  good 
work  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
He  ia  a  member  of  tlie  legal  profession  and  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  political  and  international 
affairs  ;  thus,  besides  his  administrative  ability 
and  his  mastery  of  the  technical  parts  of  the 
work  of  a  librarian,  he  has  especial  qualifica- 
tiona  for  the  development  of  the  great  library 
at  Washington  in  the  directions  that  would  seem 
to  belong  most  appropriately  to  the  library  of 
Congress.  As  Mr.  Putnam  enters  upon  the 
work  of  administering  our  National  Library, 
Dr.  Richard  Garnett  lays  down  the  work  that 
he  has  carried  on  so  well  of  directing  England's 
great  national  library,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  British  Museum.  When  in  1851,  forty- 
eight  years  ago,  Richard  Garnett  joined  the  li- 
brary staS  (of  which  his  father,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Oarnett,  had  long  been  a  member),  the  number 
of  volumes  in  the  British  Museum  Library  waa 
about  800,000.  Since  that  time  it  has  increased 
to  about  2,000,000.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
best  librarians  do  not  like  to  have  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  the  volumes  that  they  control 
mentioned  as  if  it  were  the  only  aigniflcant  fact, 
it  is  none  the  less  interesting  to  note  the  rapidity 
with  which,  in  mere  bulk,  the  world's  greatest  col- 


lections of  books  are  nowadays  growing.  With 
a  system  making  everything  promptly  available 
for  use,  it  would  seem  scarcely  possible  that  the 
library  at  Washington  could  become  too  large. 
It  is  said  that  our  library  at  Washington  has  now 
more   than    800,000  volumes,   and    that   it   had 
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Bcarce'.y  20,000  at  the  time  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, when  Dr.  Garnett  began  his  Bervices  in 
the  British  Museum.  Printed  books  are  mul- 
tiplying so  fast  in  our  time  that  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  Washington  collection  may 
reach  the  2,000,000  mark  before  Mr.  Putnam 
has  served  half  as  long  as  Dr.  Oamett  in,  Blooms- 
bury  or  Mr.  Spoflord  in  Washington. 

Tka  Cmaa  "^^^  Statistical  Bpecialiats,  as  well  as 
•/  many  public  men  of  superior  intelli- 
gQiice,  have  endeavored  for  a  good 
while  to  secure  the  passage  of  au  act  establishing 
a  permanent  census  bureau.  This  would  have 
the  character  of  a  United  States  stalistical 
office,  which  in  periods  when  not  occupied  with 
taking  the  census  required  by  the  Constitution 
every  ten  years  would  be  abundantly  employed 
with  ibe  numerous  special  investigations  that 
the  Government  is  constantly  carrying  on  in  one 
deftartment  or  another  of  statistical  inquiry.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  such  an 
ofSce,  with  its  permanent  nucleus  of  highly 
trained  officials,  and  It  would  be  an  economical 
rather  than  expensive  adjunct  of  our  administra- 
tive government.  But  in  the  failure  of  such  a 
plan  to  receive  the  sanction 'of  Congress  it  ia 
necessary  now,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  taking 


A)isi)>tanl  Director  ot  tt 


the  census  in   1900,  to  proceed,  a 
occasions,  to    create   a    temporary  census    office. 
Provision  was  made  by  the  retiring  Congress  for 
taking   the  next  census,  and    the  first  practical 


step  after  the  law  was  passed  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  director.  The  President  nominated 
ez-6ov.  William  R.  Merriam,  of  Minnesota,  and 
the   choice   was   promptly  ratified   by  the  Sen- 
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ate.  As  assistant  director,  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Wines,  of  Illinois,  was  appointed.  Mr.  Merriam 
ia  not  a  statistical  expert,  but  he  has  had  execu- 
tive and  business  experience.  Mr.  Wines,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  distinguished  specialist  in 
certain  linesof  statistical  inquiry,  and  had  charge 
of  some  of  the  investigations  of  the  census  of 
1890.  It  ia  understood  that  while  Mr.  Merriam 
exercises  the  duty  of  general  administrative  head 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  Mr.  Wines  will  have 
charge  of  the  work  in  the  technical  and  scientific 
sense.  Congress  did  not  provide  tliat  liie  census 
employees  should  be  selected  under  tlie  rivil-serv- 
"es,  but  Mr.  Merriam  and  Mr.  Wines  have 
a  general  statement  as  to  tlie  methods  thfv 
.ntend  to  follow,  and  have  declared  that  they 
will  make  appointments  upon  a  basis  of  fitness, 
and  that  their  system  of  selection  will  recog- 
nize merit  as  impartially  as  if  the  appointments 
were  to  be  made  under  the  general  civil-service 
act.  The  work  of  ennmerati(m  throughout  the 
country  will  be  carried  on  by  300  supervisors  in 
the  various  States  and  Territories  and  about  40,  ■ 
000  actual  enumerators.  The  supervisors  are  to 
previous  be  selected  upon  consultation  witii  the  members 
~  of  Congress.      This,  however,  we  are  informed, 

is  not  necessarily  a  declaration  tliat  these  places 
will  be  regarded  as  party  or  personal  patronage. 
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n  February  SO  (o  March  a 


THE    UNITED  STATES  AND   SPAIN— PROCEEDINOS 
CONNECTED    WITH    THE    AMERICAN    OCCUPA- 
TION OF  CUBA,  PORTO  RICO    AND  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES. 
February    20.— 

The  SpHninh  Coi^ 

tes  meets  in  Mad- 
rid to  consider  the 

peace   treaty  and 

other    quedtions 

gro  wingoutofthe 

February  32.— 
In  the  SpaniBh 
Cortes  the  Saganta 
ministry  is  liitter- 
ly  attacJceil  1)6' 
cause  of  its  policy 
in  regard  to  the 
ceHHionofttiePliil- 

Februsry  28. — 
Attacks  of  the 
Filipinos    on    tlie 

American  lines  hahhibon  ohay  oris. 

near  Manila  are  '0"b  »'  "iBoltlcora  now  In  commsnd 
8ucces;fully  r  e  -  %Z7°"""^'  *'^'*'"  ""*  ""'"^ 
pulsed. 

February  24.— The  anniversary  ot  the  outbreak  of  the 
Inst  Culnn  insiirrectiuu  Is  celebrated  in  Havana,  and 
Sen.  Maximo  Gomez  is  welconied  to  the  city,  the  Amer- 
■can  army  of  occupation  participating  in  tlie  festivities. 

February  3S.— Admiral  IJewey  reports  the  surrender 
of  Cebu  to  the  gunboat  Petrel. 

February  28.'-In  the  Spanish  Senate  a  cnunt«r  meas- 
ure to  the  bill  tor  the  cession  of  the  Philippines  is  re- 
jected by  a  vote  ot  120  to  118. 

March  1.— The  Sagasta  ministry  in  Spain  resignsofnce 

on  the  question  of  ceding  the  Philippines Many  men 

employed  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  un  improvements  insti- 
tuted by  General  Wood  are  tlirown  out  of  work  by 
reason  ot  reductions  ill  the  appropriations. 

Mareh  2. — Six  regiments  ot  regular  troops  are  ordered 
to  reSnforce  General  Otis  at  Manila. 

Mareh  3.— Seflot  Francisco  Silvela  is  asked  to  form  a 
new  Spanish  cabinet. 

Mareh  i. — The  civil  members  ot  the  American  com* 
mission  to  the  Philippines  arrive  at  Manila Ameri- 
can troops  are  landed  on  the  island  of  Negros,  P.  I. 

Mareh  7.— The  American  troops  attack  and  drive 
l>jick  the  insurgents  near  Manila  witli  heavy  loss. 

Mareh  10.— The  L'nited  States  transport  Oranl,  with 
43  oflicerH  and  1,716  men,  under  command  ot  General 
I^nton,  reaches  Manila. 

March  11.— The  Cuban  Assembly  impeaches  General 
Gomez  and  removes  him  from  command  of  the  army. 

March  19.- The  American  troops  under  General  When- 


ton  attack  and  drive  back  a  large  force  ot  insurgenta, 
taking  and  holding  the  line  of  the  Poslg  Kiver  near 
Manila. 

March  14.— General  Wheaton  dislodges  the  insurgenta 
from  the  t«wDs  of  Faslg  and  Pateros,  taking  400  prison- 
ers and  inflicting  heavy  losses. 

Mareh  IS.— The  Spanish  cabinet  decides  on  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  peace In  another  encounter  near 

Pasig  the  Americans  inflict  heavy  losses  on  the  insur- 
gents and  take  many  prisoners. 

Mareh  16.— The  Filipino  village  of  Caintl  is  taken  by 
a  battalion  of  the  Twentieth  United  States  Infantry 
after  four  hours  of  hard  fighting. 

March  IT.- The  Queen  Kegent  of  Spain  signs  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  Unit«d  States. 

March  18. — Filipinos  attacking  Toguig  are  repulsed 

with  heavy  loss The  United  Stales  battleship  Oregon 

arrives  at  Manila A  serious  conflict  occurs  at  Ho- 

ana  between  the  police  and  tht  populace. 

March  19.— General  Whealon  attain  attacks  the  Fili- 
pino insurgents,  pursuing  them  eleven  miles  and  kill- 
ing about  200  men,  with  slight  loss  to  his  own  troops. 

March  20.— The  l'nited  States  commission  to  the 
Philippines  holds  its  first  meeting. 

PROCEEDtNQS  IN  CONORE8S. 

February  20.— In  the  Senate  the  army  reorganization 

bill  is  made  the  unfinished  business In  the  House 

the  bill  appropriating  120,000,000  to  pay  Spain  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  is  passed  by  a  vote  of 
219  to  34. 

February  21.— The  Senate  begins  debat«of  the  army 
reorganitation  bill  and  passes  the  post-ofBce  appro- 
priation bill. 

February  33. — The  Senate  debates  the  river  and  har- 
bor appropriation  bill  —  Tbe  House  passes  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  with  amendments  reducing  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  price  to  be  paid  tor  armor  plate  from  WHS 
to  t44&  a  toD  and  reviving  the  grade  of  admiral  Id  the 

February  34.- The  Senat*  passes  the  river  and  harbor 
appropriation  bill  with  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  as  on 
amendment;  a  compromise  army  reorganization  bill  la 
reported  which  provides  tor  a  war  strength  of  S5,000 
regulars  until  July  I,  lUOl,  and  for  a,  provisional  force  ot 
35,000  volunteers,  to  be  enlisted  in  the  United  States  or 
in  the  localities  where  needed  for  service..  ..The  House 
debates  the  military  appropriation  bill. 

February  25.— The  Senate  debates  the  compromlM 
army  reorganization  bill. 

Fel>ruary  27.— The  Senate,  bya  vote  of  5Sto  IS,  passee 
the  compromise  army  reorganization  bill,  after  amend- 
ing it  by  insertinga  provision  that  after  July  1.  1901, 
the  regular  array  shall  be  reduced  to  27,000  men— Its 
strength  bi^fore  the  lieginning  of  the  war  with  Spain — 

and  making  several  minor  changes The  House  passes 

the  military  and  fortifications  appropriation  bill. 

February  28. — The  Senate  posses  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
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proprUtion  bill,  JDclading  an  item  of  t3,585,440  for  pub- 
lic buildings The  general   deficiency  appropriation 

bill,  carying  |31,03U,3S4,  Is  report«d  to  the  House. 

March  1. — The  Senate  paxses  the  naval  appropriation 
bill  after  ainending  it  by  reducing  the  niaxiinum  price 
of  armor  plat«  from  (445  to  9300  a  ton,  providing  for 
a  government  plant  in  ease  the  companies  refuse  to 
accept  1300,  and  reducing  the  House  provision  for  three 
battleships,  three  armored  cruisers,  and  six  protected 
cruiers  to  two  battleships,  two  armored  cruisers,  and 
two  protected  cruisers  ;  the  bill  to  pay  Spain  $30,000,000 

is  also  passed The  House,  by  a  vote  of  303  to  33,  passes 

the  compromise  army  reorgHni7.ation  bill,  and  passes 
unanimously  the  Senate  bill  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  admiral  of  thenitvy  and  the  general  deflcien- 
cy  appropriation  bill. 

March  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  fortiScations  appro- 
priation bill  and  the  Alaska  code,  and  agrees  to  confer- 
ence reports  on  Che  census  and  naval  verBonnel  bills 

The  House  passes  bills  providing  for  government 

exhibits  at  the  Pan-American  and  Ohio  Centennial 
expositions. 

March  3.— By  a  vote  of  47  to  11  the  Senate  passes  the 
amenument  to  the  army  appropriation  bill  offered  by 
Mr.  Poraker  (Rep.,  Ohio)  prohibiting  the  granting  of 
franchises  in  Cuba  by  the  United  States  during  the 
occupation  by  the  American  army  ;  the  Senate  then 
passes  the  army  and  general  deflciency  appropriation 
bills — The  House  agrees  W  the  Senate  amendmentB 
of  the  army  appropriation  bill,  including  the  Foraker 


(Qeneral  Hastings  has  been  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
Bnreau  of  American  BeirabUc^H,  nnci  will  assume  the  dl- 
reruirahlpon  April  1.  ilcneral  Hastings  had  abrllllBUt  rec- 
ord in  tlie  Civil  War  and  has  Iodk  been  Interested  In  our 
trade  relations  with  South  America.) 


(AtterB"deadlock"of  two  months' doratlon  Mr.  Hnyward 
waachosenbytteNebraskaLetdslstare  on  Msrc-L  Xiuaac- 
ceed  the  Hon.  William  V.  Allen  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Hayward  Is  »  native  of  New  York  State  and  saw 
service  In  the  Civil  War.  He  was  the  RepnblEcan  candi- 
date tor  governor  of  Nebraska  In  1888.) 

Cuban  franchise  amendment The  Senate  and  House 

conferees  on  the  river  and  harbor  bill  agree  on  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Nicaragua  Canal  amendment  of  the 
Senate  appropriating  fl, 000,000  for  surveys  of  all  isth- 
mian canal  routes,  and  in  this  form  the  bill  is  finally 

March  *.— All  the  remaining  appropriation  bills  are 
passed  and  signed  by  President  McKlnley ;  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress  then  comes  to  an  end,  the  Senate  having 
failed  to  confirm  President  McKinley's  nomination  of 
Samuel  J.  Barn)WEii.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  librarian 

of  Congress Chairman   Cannon's   otflclal  statement 

shows  an  aggregate  appropriation  by  the  Fjfty-llfth 
Congress  of  «1, 506, 890. 016,  and  for  the  session  just  closed 
a  total  of  (673,658,400  ;  the  sum  of  (482,503,083  is  directly 
chargeable  to  the  war  with  Spain  or  incident  thereto, 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMSNT— AMERICAN. 

February  30, — General  Miles  testifies  before  the  army 
court  of  inquiry  relative  to  his  charges  concerning  the 
quality  of  beef  furnished  to  the  troops  during  the  war 
with  Spain. 

February  31  —At  the  Republican  primaries  in  Cleve- 

landMayorMcKisHon  Is  renominated In  Philadelphia 

Samuel  H,  Ashbridge  (Rep,)  is  elected  mayor  by  a  large 

February  35, — President  McKinley  nominates  Wil- 
liam K.  Day,  of  Ohio,  to  lie  United  States  circuit  judge 
of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit. 

March  1.— President  McKlnley  appoints  Senator  Gray, 
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oCDelawHK,  United  Staten  circuit  Judge  of  the  Third 
JudlciaJ  Circuit. 

March  S.— Bear  Admiral  Gtatgt  Dewey  becomes  ad- 
miral of  the  navy  under  act  of  Congress ;  General 
Otis  is  promoted  to  be  major-general  by  brevet. 

March  4,~E!C-Gov.  William  R.  Merriam,  of  Minne- 
sota, is  nominated  and  couflrmed  as  director  of  the 


March  6.— President  McKinle;  appointB  Frederick  H. 
Wines,  of  Illinola,  nasistant  director  of  the  census. 

March  7.— The  Republican  members  of  the  N'ebnutkn 
Legislature  break  a  prolonged  deadlock  by  aomi- 
natinK  Monroe  L.  Hayward  for  United  States  Senator 
—  The  Utah  Legislature,  by  a  vote  ot  33  to  UO,  post- 
pones action  indefinitely  on  the  bril)ery  charges  in 
connection  with  the  canvasH  for  the  UniU^  States  Sen- 

aCorxhlp Chicago   Republicans   nominate    Zina   K. 

Carter  (or  mayor. 

March  8.— The  Nebraska  legislature  elects  Monroe  L. 
HayvFard  (Rep.)  to  the  United  Stiit«s  Seuat«. 

March  Q, — The  Utah  IjegislaturK  adjourns  without 
making  any  choice  for  United  States  Senator,  having 
taken  tfll  fruitless  ballots. 

March  11. — Giovemor  Stanley,  of  Kansas,  removes  In- 
surance Commissioner  McNall  from  office. 

March  18. — The  Delaware  liegisiature  adjourns  with- 
out electing  a  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Senator 

Gray  iDeni.) PreHident  McKinley  appoints  Herbert 

Putnam,   of  the  Boston  Public  Library,   librarian  of 
Congress. 

March  H.^Rhode  Island  Democrats  nominate  George 
W.  Greene  for  governor. 

March  16.— Chicago  Democrats  renominate  Mayor 
Harrison. 

*ith- 


AND  OOVERNHKNT- 

Pebruary  30. — Meeting  of  the  Cretan  Assembly  to 

vote  on  the  new  constitution President  Gaerra,  of 

the  new  Stat«  of  Guarico,  sttirte  an  Insurrection  in 
Venezuela. 

Pehruary  21. — President  Loubet's  inaugural  message 
is  read  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  uid  Senate 
In  the  Spanish  Senate  Count  Almeuas  makes  a  bit- 
ter attack  on  Spain's  military  and  naval  commanders 

February  33.— The  budget  committee  of  the  Gertnan 
Reicbstog  opposes  the  proposed  Increase  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  forces. 

February  2S.— On  account  of  disturbances  following 
the  funeral  of  President  Faure  in  Paris,  the  Nationalist 
leaders,  MroulMe,  Marcel- llabert,  and  Millevoye,  ore 
arrested. 

February  24.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ap- 
proves the  prosecution  of  DfiroulMe  and  Marcel-Habert. 

February  Si. — The  insurrection  In  Nicaragua  is  re- 
ported suppressed  by  President  Zelaya's  forces. 

February  37.— The  Spanish  Senate  votes  a  parliament- 
ary Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  latw  war The 

French  Senate  begins  discussion  of  the  trial  revision 

bill A  new  Hungarian  ministry  is  formed  under  the 

premiership  of   M.  Szell In  the   British   House  of 

Commons  a  bill  is  introduced  to  compel  the  use  of 
the  American  system  of  automatic  car-couplings  on 

February  28 —By  a  vote  of  155  to  135  the  French  Sen- 
ate passes  a  motion  to  discuss  separate  clauses  of  the 
revision  bill. 

March  1.— By  a  vote  of  16S  to  IB!  the  French  Senate 
passes  the  trial  revision  bill  —  SeBor  Cuestas  is  an- 
nounced as  the  duly  elected  President  of  Uruguay. 

March  4,  —The 
new  Spanish  cab- 
inet takes  office ; 
It  is  composed  as 
follows :  Premier 
andMinisterot 
Foreign  Affairs. 
SeBor  Silvela; 
Minister  of  the 
Interior.  SeDor 
Datoi  Minlsler  of 
Finance.  Marquis 
Vilhi Verde;  Min- 
ister of  Justice. 
Seflor  Duran; 
Minister  of  War, 
General  Polavie- 
jn;  Minister  of 
Pnlilic  Worksand 
of  the  Colonies, 
Marquis  Pidal; 
HERR  ooix>iiAN  sTxiA..  Minister   of    Ma- 

<The  new  Hungarian  Premier.)  rlne,  SeilorGomeE 

Imai....TlieVen- 
ezuelan   revolution  is  Is   are   defeated    by   government 
troops. 
March  7.— Admiral  Knorr,  of  the  German  navy,  re- 
March  10.— A  disagreement  is  reported  in  the  Xew- 
foundland  cabinet. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Tdarch  13. — Colonel  Picqnart  is  given  np  to  the  civil 
authorities  for  trial  in  the  French  courts. 

March  14.— The  German  Reichstag,  by  a  vot«  of  909  to 
141,  rejects  the  government's  proposition  for  an  increase 
o(  the  army. 

:Marcb  16.— The  Canadian  Parliament  Is  opened  at 

Ottawa The  German  Reichstag  passes  the  army  bill 

after  concessions  are  made  by  the  Emperor. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Pebruary  20.— SeBor  Poloy  Bemabe,  formerly  Span- 
ish minuter  to  the  United  States,  is  appointed  minister 

to  Portugal A  Russian  imperial  manifesto  deprives 

the  Finnish  House  and  Senate  of  Important  privileges 
....The  Anglo-American  commission  adjourns,  to  meet 
Augusta. 

FebruarySl.— Under  threat  of  bombardment  by  Great 
Briuain  the  Sultan  of  Oman  revokes  the  concession  of 

a  coaling-station  to   France The   German  warship 

Cormoran  Is  ordered  trom  China  to  Samoa. 

February  38.— General  Beyes,  the  Nlcaragnan  in- 
surgent leader,  surrenders  at  Blnellelds  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  naval  commanders ;  marines  from  the 
British  cruiser  Intrepid  and  the  American  gunboat 
MaHetta  land  and  take  temporary  possession  of  the 
town;  after  order  is  restored  they  reSmbark Ger- 
many orders  all  her  warships  withdrawn  from  Philip- 
pine waters,  placing  German  interests  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  UDlt«d  States. 

March  1. — The  Czur  desiitnates  Baron  de  Staat,  Rus- 
sian ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  as  Russia's  delegate 
plenipotentiary  to  the  international  conference  on  the 
limitation  of  armaments. 

March  13.— It  is  announced  In  Washington  that  Ger- 


(The  new  gavemor  ol  South  AustraUs.) 

many.  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  have 
reached  an  agreement  on  Samoaa  affturs. 

March  15.— In  the  Itjilian  Chamber  of  Deputies  Ad- 
miral Canevaro.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  announces 
the  recall  of  the  Italian  minister  to  China  and  states 
the  circumstances  connected  with  China's  refusal  of  the 
concession  at  San-Mun  demanded  by  Italy. 

March  16.— Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell,  of  England,  is 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Venezuelan  arbitration 
tribunal,  to  succeed  the  late  Lord  Herschell. 

March  20,— The  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national tlnion  of  American  Republic)  authorises  the 
selection  of  Gen.  Russell  Hastings,  of  Massachusetts,  as 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

OTHER  OCCURRBNCB3  OF  THE  MONTH. 

February  31. — A  letter  of  the  Pope  condemning  cer- 
tain views  expressed  In  the  "Lite  of  Father  Becker"  is 
made  public. 

Feliruarj  22.— The  college  for  labor  leaders,  called 
Ruskin  Hall,  at  Oxford,  England,  is  opened. 

February  3B,— The  funeral  services  of  President  Faure 
are  held  in  Paris. 

February  S5. — The  paper-bog  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  are  consolidated  Into  a  trust  capitalized 

at  faT,ooo,aoo. 

February  28.— The  Illness  of  the  Pope  causes  general 

March  9. — The  American  troops  on  the  transport 
SheTidnn.  en  Toutc  to  Manila,  are  landed  and  paraded 
on  the  iKland  of  Malta,  by  permission  of  the  British 

OfflclHls. 

March  13,— Ten  high  speed  locomotives  of  American 
manufacture  are  onlered  for  the  French  government 

railroiids President  McKinley  leaves  "WSflhington  for 

a  brief  vacation  in  Georgia. 

March  16.— Four  negroes  under  arrest  tor  incendiarism 
are  killeil  by  a  masked  mob  at  Palmetto.  Ga, 

March  17.— The  Windsor  Hotel,  in  New  York  City,  is 
destroj-ed  by  lire,  with  terrible  loss  of  life. 
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March  19.— MADf  lives  are  lost  by  torDadoee  in  the 
South. 

OBITUARY. 

February  31.— Sir  George  Bonen,  77 Prof.  William 

Rutherford,   F.R.C.S.,  60. ...M.  Jules    CoubId,   86.... 


Rev.  Dr.  Charles  De  Witt  Bridgmau,  of  New  York 
City,  S4. 

February  23.- Col.  Enoch  T.  Carson,  o(  Cincinnati, 

77 Daniel  O'Connell,  a  well-known  California  wrlMr 

Rev.  Dr.  Alpha  JefTersoDKynett,ot  Philadelphia,  70. 

February  34. —General  de  Rouchebouet,  88 Sir  John 

Struthers,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh, ra —  fimile  Welti,  sii  times  elected  President 
of  Switzertsod,  74. 

February  36.— Baron  Paul  Julius  de  Renter,  founder 
of  the  telegraph  company  and  news  agency  bearing  his 

aame,  78 Rt.  Rev.  H.  Bree,  Bishop  of  Barbados,  71 

Col.  Amos  C.  Babcock,  promioeDt  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  in  Illinois,  71. 

February  26.— Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  J.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  A., 

retired,  77 Representative  Denis  M.  Hurley,  of  the 

Second  New  York  District,  6a. 

February  37. — tiara  Jewebt,  a  well-known  American 

actress,   53 Sarah  Thome,  the  English  actress  and 

theatrical  manager,  60. 

February  S8.— Emma  Waller,   the   veteran   actress, 

70 Ex-Gov.  J.  Madison  Wells,  of  Louisiana,   01.... 

Ex -Gov.  Philip  W.  McKinney,  of  Virginia,  63. 

March  I. — Barou  Farrer  Herschell,  one  of  the  British 
representatives  on  the  coniniisslou  to  adjust  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  a  member 

otthe  Venesuelan  boundary  arbitration  tribunal,  61 

William  S.  Rayner,  a  well-known  philanthropist  and 
Hebrew  scholar,  of  Baltimore,  78. 

March  3.— Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  K.  H.  Boyd,  of  St.  An- 
drews, Scotland,  author  of  "  The  Recreations  of  a  Coun- 
try Parson,"  74 Representative  John  W.  Cranford, 

of  the  Fourth  Texas  District,  36. 

March  3.— Cornelia  Jefferson  (Jackson),  actress  and 
only  sister  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  comedian,  &i. 

March  4.— Herbert  Steward,  civil  engineer,  63 John 

Ma.son  Cook,  head  of  the  great  tourist  agency,  t(5. 

March  5. — Michael  Angelo  Woolf,  ao  artist  who  de- 
voted special  attention  to  child  life  in  the  great  cities, 


68 Ex  Representative  Ambrose  A.  Hanney,  of  Maa- 

sacbusetts,  77 Rev.  John  Mark  King,  principal  of  the 

Manitoba  Presbyterian  College,  TO. 
March  6.— Princess  Kaiulani  of  Hawaii,  33. 
March  10. — Sir  Douglas  Galton,  former  president  of 
the  Britisli  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  a  high  authority  on  sanitation,  Tr....J.  Fount  Till- 
man, Register  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Cleve- 
land, 45. 

March  13.— Prof.  Walter  D.  Dabney,  of  the  Univetsily 
of  Virginia,  46. . . .  Mrs.  Robert  Keeley,  English  actress, 
93. 

March  13.— Sir  Julius  Vogel,  British  colonial  states- 
man and  writer,  B4 Hamilton  S.  White,  of  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.,46. 
March  U.— ^mile  Erckmann,  the  French  novelist  who 

collaborated  vrilh  Alexandre  ChatHan.  77 Ludwig 

Bamberger,  German  publicist,  76 John  Fraser  Wood, 

member  of  the  Canadian   House  of  Commons,  46 — 

Heymann   Steinthal,   the   German   philologist,  74 

Chief  Engineer  Robert  R.  Leitch.  U.  S.  N.,  49. 

March  IS.— Prof.  John  Collett,  formerly  State  Geolo- 
gist of  Indiana,  71. 
March  16.- Joiiepb  Medlll.  proprietor  of  the  Chicago 

Tribwne,  76 Dr.  Philip  J.  J.  Valentine,  student  of 

Mexican  and  Central  American  history,  70. ...Rev.  Dr. 
M.  E.  Strleby,  for  many  yean  secretary  of  the  American 

Missionary  Association,  84 Beujamin  P.  Hutchinson, 

formerly  a  well-known  Chicago  speculator,  74 Rev. 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Synnott,  president  of  Seton  Hall  College, 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  36. 

March  17.— Henry  Leavltt  Goodwin,  Connecticut  re- 
former, 7B. 


( Proprietor  of  the  Chicago  TrOytmt., 

March   19,— Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth,  president  of 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  56 Prof.  Othuiel   C, 

Marsh,  of  Yale  University,  67. 

March  19.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Patrick  Walsh, 
of  Georgia.  59. 

March  20.— Rev.  Dr.  William  Ormlston,  formerly  a 
well-known  clergyman  of  New  York  City. 


'THE  WHITE  MAN'S   BURDEN"  AND  OTHER 
TOPICS   IN   CARICATURE. 


POOR  b&abt!— From  Judoe  (New  Fork). 

EACH  of  the  great  political  partlen  tiaa  troubles  of  brands  of  Democracy.    As  for  tbe  Republicmi  party,  it 

Its  own.    Our  Democratic  brethren  art  trying  to  is  eDgrossed  almost  entirely  with  the  problems  that 

find  out  if  there  is  any  ponaible  way  to  reconcile  Bryau-  have  (alien  to  it  in  trying  to  bear  "the  White  Man's 

ism,  Crokerism,  Gormanism,  and  Clevelandism— these  Burden."    Uncle  Sam'a  adopted   children   have   been 

being  the  four  most  conspicuoUB  aud  moat  discordant  keeping  Mr,  McKinley  awake  nights. 
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This  iB  thuilEB  to  British 
protection. 
— From  Liu(t|K  BI/nifT  (HqdIcIi).   8m  al«D  iMCtoni  0/ EM>  pooe  and  of  th«  neif . 


From  tbe  Jouriuil  (MinneapoliB). 


From  the  World  (New  Toric). 


At  wven  o'clock  the  Q 


The  T&DkM  kIbo  re»ppBM& 


•  THE  IVHITE  MAKS  BURDEN." 


H0E1111.EV :  "  Oh,  well  1   Vy«  got  bim,  uiyhDiv  I "— Froni  EIodderodiKaeh  (Berlin) . 
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Madamb  La   Fhancb  (nervously);   "PoatUloD  Lonbet. 
are  yoa  quite  Bure  you  know  the  way  ?" 
FromPuiKh  (London). 

H.  imLE  LODBET,  PRESIDENT  OT  TBE  HEPCBLIO  Of  FRADCB. 

From  I^  Riff  (ParlB),  pretenders  like  Prince  Victor  Bonaparte.    M.  DAroulMe 
and  hiH  an ti- Republican  demonstrations  stirred  France 

TheFrenchsitiwtion  in  thepast  month  hsscontlDued  to  a  wholesome  Uughler  that  was  a  good  slgo  /oi  the 

to  ahare  with  the  CiHr's  peace  conference  the  amused  -  stability  of  the  republic.    Postilion  Ivoubet  Beems,  upon 

attention  of  the  European  cartoonlstB.     The  Dreyfus  the  whole,  to  know  his  way  very  well,  and  Madame  L« 

affair  has,  however,  been  temporarily  gaerificed  to  the  Prance  may  reassure  herself. 
Interest  in  the  installation  of  a  new  preHldent      Floods 


Napoleon  IV.?  ■' 

The  Repdblic  :  "Oh.no— tlianka.  NapoleonllL  wasquite      phikce  victob  bonapai 
enoovh  for  me."— From  LmUge  BUtUtr  (Mnnich),  or  erance.— From  Lf  Btrc  (Part*). 


The  problems  and  predica- 
ments of  UncleSBm  have  become 
(t  matter  of  vrorld-wide  interest 
rince  Dewey's  success  comniitt«d 
the  country  to  its  policy  in  the 
far  Pacific.  It  is  worth  while  to 
note  the  different  spirit  of  the 
American  and  continental  car- 
toonists. Mr.  Steele,  ot  Denver, 
for  instance,  on  this  page  shows 
Uncle  Sam  perplexed  by  reason 
of  the  difficultieit  involved  In 
teaching  self-government  to  the 
Philippines,  while  the  Swiss  car- 
UmdIsC,  whose  drawing  is  at  the 
bottom  ot  the  page,  thinks  only 
of  Uncle  Sam  as  trying  in  a 
greedy  spirit  to  entrap  itnd  pos- 
sess. It  seems  well-nigh  impos- 
sible for  the  European  mind  to 
conceive  of  our  disinterested  as- 
Bumption  o(  "  the  White  Mnn's 
Burden." 


Ltliecomer;   Itappearedin 

laminy  had  opened  two  egga  jitmpbd 

and  did  not  lllte  cliora.    Yeaterday  (March  tl  was  the  second      Saoasta  to  AlprONBO:  "Al 

anniversary  "'  the  President's  Inftuauration  and  tlie  third   tain  ;  I'm  sick  of  tlie  Joh." 

year  began.    What  will  the  neitegBcontain?  Ai.PHONSa:  "You're  not  so  i 

From  the  Jiiumai  (New  York).  From  the  Trifmi 


e  BOt  to  ECt  another  cap- 


(Mlnneupolls). 


-From  Kebelgtiatter  (Zurich 
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Mr.  KIpIing'H  lllnewi  gave  the  Eogllsh-spenkinK  world 
Its  first  chance  to  rvalize  how  large  and  serious  a  plac« 
he  has  come  to  hold  in  ittt  alfectionH  and  its  leadership. 
Hia  song,  "The  Whit«  Mnn'H  Burden,"  has  suppllMl  a 
needed  phrase  to  tiote  the  spirit  in  which  bolh  English 
and  Americans  are  attempting  to  improve  the  welfare 
ot  less  fortunate  racea. 


le  JuunMil  (New  Vork). 


VnciM  SaK!    "ThlB   iMH't  tKnctly   plpusiint,    but    these 

fhll.ln>n   hsve   not    t-i  lie  brouttUt  up  right  and   I'm   not 

—From  I.lfr  INew  York).  hin'kiiiii  out  on  ilif  jiih."-Froni  Uio  JnuTHai  (Minneapolis). 


KIPLING   IN   AMERICA. 


LAST  iDODth  an  eminent  Englishman,  leaving 
the  Lucania,  boarded  one  of  the  degenerate 
horse-care  struggling  through  the  brutal  mud  and 
confusion  of  the  AYest  Side  track  along  the 
piers.  Not  finding  a  seat,  he  stood  on  the  rear 
platform  and  glanced  over  an  "extra"  pushed 
into  hia  hands  by  an  enterprising  newsboy,  to 
learn  what  had  l>een  going  on  during  his  week 
out  of  the  world.  The  shabby  conductor  craned 
over  the  newcomer's  shoulder,  and  failing  to 
see  what  he  wanted  asked:  "How  is  he?'" 
"Who?"  said  the  Englishmim.  "Why,  Kip- 
ling, The  last  news  saiit  he  was  getting  better, 
didn't  it  ?"  The  owner  of  the  paper  shared  the 
news  of  the  "extra's"  bulletin,  lo  the  i-elief  of 
the  inquirer.  "Oh,  he  ougliter've  lieen  poet 
lawyrit  instead  of  that  mushy  Alfred  Austin," 
continued  the  conductor,  with  a  note  of  disgust. 
While  Mr.  Kipling  lay  ill  at  the  Grenoble  Hotel 
a  hack  drove  rapidly  to  the  door  without  a  fare. 
The  driver  jumped  from  his  seat,  ran  into  the 
hotel,  and  read  the  latest  bulletin,  remarking  to  a 
bystander  that  he  had  promised  to  get  the  last 
news  for  the  boys  at  the  stable.  Office-boys 
discussed  over  tlieir  lunch  the  pathological 
probabilities  of  this  particular  case  of  pneumonia, 
and  brakemen  leaned  out  from  tlieir  platforms  to 
pass  the  latest  advices  to  incoming  brethren. 
Clerks  and  business  men  on  the  way  to  the  ofiice 
did  not  talk  of  the  grippe  and  the  weather,  but 
of  the  sick  man's  progress.  Churches,  not  only 
in  the  great  cities  close  at  hand,  but  in  far-away 
corners  of  the  country,  offered  up  prayei-s  for  his 
recovery,  and  made  the  "Recessional''  a  part 
of  their  service.  Doubtless  Mr.  Kipling  would 
prize  such  manifestations  in  his  roughly  depre- 
cating way  more  than  the  earnest  words  of  the 
KaLser'a  cablegram,  or  the  continual  stream  of 
anxious  calls  and  inquiries  from  the  people  of  his 
own  craft  and  the  other  best  minds  of  England 
and  America,  who  would  tie  certain  to  appreciate 
the  loss  that  threatened. 

Kipling  had  not  been  i 
America  on  February  2 
quiet,  well-ordered  home  in  the  little  village  of 
RottingdeAn,  near  Hrighton.  England,  where  his 
life  and  work  had  been  regular,  his  tasks  fin- 
ished as  early  as  might  be  to  give  him  leisure  to 
enjoy  converse  with  the  quaint  village  characters. 
The  sudden  transition  to  the  blizzards,  the  dirty, 
snow-piled  streets,  and  nervous  rush  of  New 
York  gave  him  no  opportunity  to  acclimatize 
Bftfely.      He  and  his  three  children  suffered  from 


colds  all  through  Kebruary,  and  the  poet's  opin- 
ion of  the  irLutropolitau  climate  was,  "It  is 
enough  to  kill  ahorse."  Finally,  on  the  20th, 
Mr.  Kipling  came  to  his  hotel  from  a  dinner- 
party, where  lie  had  felt  premonitions  of  trouble, 
and  found  an  oft-rebuffed  autograph  collector  in 
wait  for  hiin,  one  whose  treasures  had  in  every 
case  been  written  in  his  own  presence.  With  his 
characteristic  sympathy  for  the  determined  man, 
Kipling  told  the  en^my  that  he  thought  he  had 
earned  the  reward  and  proceeded  to  make  him 
happy.  Almost  immediately  afterward  the  poet 
was  taken  sick.  The  public  was  unaware  of  the 
danger  until  the  following  Wednesday,  when 
the  papers  let  it  be  known  that  Mr.  Kipling  was 
ill  with  pneumonia,  the  inflammation  having  at- 
tacked the  air-vessels  of  the  lower  right  lung. 
The  fever  always  found  with  pneumonia  became 
fierce,  and  the  inflammation  extended  rapidly 
through  the  right  lung  and  then  to  the  left  un- 
til all  five  lobes  were  closi^d  to  the  air.  In  such 
cases  of  "double  "pneumonia  there  is  little  to 
be  done  by  the  wisest  doctor  except  to  insure 
careful  nursing  and  to  help  the  patient,  if  possi- 
ble, to  a  little  life  at  the  critical  moments.  Dr. 
Janeway,  the  eminent  New  York  physician, 
particularly  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and 
Dr.  Dunham,  who  married  Misa  Josephine  Bales- 
tier,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Kipling's  wife,  had  charge 


ilch  he  left  in  Janu 
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of  the  case,  and  sent  brief,  careful  bulletins  to 
the  hotel  office  which  satisfied,  perforce,  the 
crowd  of  friends  and  newspaper  men  who  waited 
there.  Between  the  seventh  and  the-teDth  days 
of  the  disease  it  seemed  as  if  all  were  lost.  There 
was  no  possibility  that  the  then  thoroughly  con- 
gested lungs  could  do  their  work  in  renewing  a 
living  supply  of  fresh  blood,  and  the  patient  was 
kept  alive  with  inspirations  of  oxygen.  The 
careful  treatment  and  the  strong,  unyielding 
character  of  the  patient  kept  liiiii  ahve  through 


guardians.  Mrs.  Kipling  was  fortunate  in  having 
a  protecting  friend  of  rare  tact  and  immovable 
finnneas  in  Mr.  F.  N.  Doubleday,  the  poet's 
pubhi^her,  who  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  hotel 
and  devoted  himself  absolutely  for  weeks  to  the 
care  of  the  stricken  family. 

These  incidents  of  Mr.  Kipling's  illness  are  of 
certain  and  legitimate  public  interest  because  of 
the  revelation  they  gave  of  the  place  his  stories 
and  poems  have  already  won  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Anglo'Saxon  ]>eople.  For  this  universal  appre- 
ciation of  his  genius  is  something  quite  new.  A 
few  people  have  realiKed  the  greatness  of  his 
work  since  isao,  when  his  stories  of  Anglo-In- 
dian life  came  tu  America  witli  no  flourish  of 
trumpets  or  beating  of  drums.  A  larger  num' 
ber  of  be  tier -equipped  minds  have  succumbed 
to  his  charm  in  the  past  five  years.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  up  to  the  very  last  years  Kipling's 
books  liavo  not  been  regarded  by  his  publishers 
as  profitable  in  the  sense  of  bringing  in  immedi- 
ate financial  return  on  the  investment.  The 
name  had  a  value  in  prestige  for  a  publisher's 
lists,  and  ihe  audience  it  reached  was  of  the  best. 
But  literally  scores  of  English-speaking  authors 
could  be  mentioned  whose  works  ''sold  Ijetler." 


(Where  Mr.  KlpUng  talked  politics  to  (he  country  folks.) 

this  intensely  critical  period,  and  on  the  tenth 
day  the  physicians  could  report  an  unmistak- 
able though  slight  gain  in  a  resolution  of  the 
lower  lobes. 

Probably  there  is  no  royal  personage  on 
earth  whose  recovery  could  bring  such  an  un- 
alloyed and  generous  pleasure  to  so  many  people. 
Already  the  attentions  of  the  admirers  of  the 
poet  and  story-teller  had  become  somewhat 
overpowering.  Not  only  the  news-seekers  of 
the  baser  sort  with  irreverent  cameras  and 
well-meaning  individuals  with  certain  cures,  but 
sympathizers  of  a  higher  grade  proffered  help  in 
every  form  in  such  abundance  that  Mrs.  Kipling 
was  forced  to  answer  them  with  published 
notices.  The  hotel  was  assailed  with  delicacies 
sufficient  to  support  a  number  of  men,  and  the 
reporlei-s  were  sternly  directed  lo  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  tact  that  Mr.  Kipling  had  partaken 
appreciatively  of  sweetbreads,  as  a  hint  to  that 
-N^Eect  would  certainly  have  l>roughl  unmanage- 
able q'lTSJ'tities  of  the  article  upon  the  patient's 
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The  Jungle  Books  were  the  first  to  liave  a  wider 
Bale,  The  last  book,  "The  Day's  "Work,"  has 
been  vastly  more  successful  in  this  sense  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Up  to  the  present  time 
no  less  than  65,000  copies  of  "  The  Day's  Work  " 
have  been  sold  in  America  and  about  35,000  in 
England.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's own  profit  from  his  literary  work  is  large 
— not  large,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  of  making  a 
proper  gauge  of  his  merit  ;  for  who  could  meas- 
ure in  dollars  the  value  of  such  a  story  as  "The 
Brushwood  Boy  "  or  such  a  poem  as  the  "Re- 
cessional "  ?  But  judged  by  the  experience  of 
other  geniuses,  Mr.  Kipling  is  certainly  doing 
well  if  he  receives,  as  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  esti- 
mates, about  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  eight 
all  too  short  "Stalky"  stories  now  appearing — 
somewhere  near  a  dollar  per  word  I 

It  has  lieen  generally  suggested  that  the  work- 
ingman's  enthusiasm  for  Kiphng  is  due  to  the 
omniscience  of  this  writer  of  thirty-four  years  ; 
that  the  soldier  reveres  him  for  his  knowledge  of 
a  soldier's  work,  pleasures,  and  woes  ;  that  the 
railroad  man  sweara  by  him  because  he  under- 
stands BO  well  how  an  engine  is  built ;  that  the 
sailor  and  the  fisherman,  the  public-school  boy, 
the  city  clerk,  the  mechanic,  (iad  the  fascination 
in  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  their  life.  No 
doubt  this  clinches  the  charm,  but  certainly  a 
broader  principle  underlies  the  popularity  which 
the  poet  and  fictionist  has  won  with  the  masses. 
This  is  that  he  appeals  to  the  emotional  side  of 
bis  readers  as  well  as  to  the  iiuellectual.  A 
man  like  Matthew  Arnold,  be  he  never  so  great, 
finds  himself,  perhaps  with  some  approval,  cut  off 
from  all  but  those  readers  in  whom  there  is  some 
unusual  degree  of  intellectual  training  and  refine- 
ment. Kipling  masters  such  readers,  too,  with 
tiis  magnificent  certainty  of  phrase  and  healthful 
vigor,  and  with  his  soul-stirring  dramatic  faculty 
proceeds  to  capture  the  i-est  of  the  world  that 
knows  better  how  to  feel  than  to  think.  Doubt- 
less, too,  his  brilliantly  early  success  as  a  popular 
author  is  due  very  largely  to  his  choice  of  subjects  ; 
to  the  vigorous  launching  of  his  genius  into  the 
topic  of  the  hour,  the  present  problem  of  the  na- 
tion. Thus  as  good  a  poem  as  "The  White 
Man's  Burden  ''  might  easily  have  been  unnoticed 
by  the  world  at  large  had  it  none  of  the  tremen- 
dous public  interest  which  has  brought  that  noble 
utterance  into  the  mouths  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. Here  Mr.  Kipling  has  in  his  poetic  work 
an  advantage  and  a  danger  analogous  to  those 
wliieh  are  before  the  lesser  singers  of  stage  topical 
songs.  A  palpablehil  is  certain  to  fetch  the  whole 
house  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  populace  is  expect- 
ingaliit  every  time,  and  few  performei-s  can  in- 
variably meet  its  demands.      Mr,  Kipling  seems 


to  be  such  an  inevitable  sort  of  a  fellow  that 
one,  is  surprised  even  to  hear  that  he  ever  writes 
things  over  twice  before  giving  them  to  us. 
But  he  assures  the  rare  and  happy  interviewer 
that  most  of  what  he  writes  goes  into  the  waste- 
basket. 


But  whatever  be  tlie  reasons  for  the  popular 
appreciation  of  "The  White  Man's  Burden,"  the 
immensity  of  that  appreciation  is  most  remark- 
able. Sermons  have  been  preached  about  it. 
editorials  writtep  on  it,  jokes  made  of  it,  par- 
odies innumerable  and  cartoons  have  been 
inspired  by  it  ;  and^ — -let  ua  hope  and  believe— 
minds  have  been  fired  with  its  rin 
to  make  tiie  poet's  picture  of  Amei 
work  "  a  true  and  prophetic  vision. 

That  it  is  not  only  the  Anglo-Sax< 
quickly  learned  to  take  Kipling  al  liis 
there  are  many  evidences.  The  Kai 
gram  shows  the  poet's  place  in  German  hearts. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  imagine  a  Frenchman's 
full  comprehension  of  Muivaney,  yet  one  of  the 
best  critical  estimates  of  Kipling  has  lately 
come  from  the  pen  of  M.  A.  de  ('bevrillon  in 
the  Revue  de  Parh.      This  Frenchman  says  : 

"Not  like  our  Loti.  with  a  passive  and  semi- 
neurasthenic  melancholy,  a  siiudder  of  pain  and 
voluptuousness  at  the  thought  of  death  and  the 
gr'eat  eternal  forces,  but  like  a  man  of  action 
wlio  sees  in  those  forces  only  obstacles  lo  exercise 
his  activities,  whet  his  will,  fortify  his  person- 
ality, deiine  and   harden  bis  self-respect — -&  man 
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who,  in  combating  them,  feels  the  stern  pleasure 
of  an  exciting  and  dangerous  sport,  demanding 
of  them  vehement  and  sudden  sensations,  the 
aggressive  and  brutal  intoxication  of  strong  alco- 
hol, dismally  delighting  his  imagination  with  their 
mysteries  and  terrors. 

<  *  In  all  Kipling's  tales  one  finds  the  short, 
measured  gesture  of  a  strong  man  relating  great 
things  in  a  calm,  cool  tone.  What  adds  to  the 
decisive  superiority  of  his  manner  is  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  minuteness  of  his  impeccable 
information — the  solidity  of  his  universal  knowl- 
edge. .  .  .  He  speaks  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Hoogley  like  a  Calcutta  pilot  ;  of  elephants  like 
a  cornac ;  of  tlie  jungles,  wild  boars,  and  the 
nilghai — of  the  hours  and  reasons  of  their  migra- 
tions— like  a  hunter  ;  of  tlie  misery  and  crime 
of  the  East  End  like  a  superintendent  of  police 
or  the  president  of  a  charitable  society  ;  and  of 
beer  and  gin  like  an  intelligent  drunkard.  He 
is  onmiscient  and  imperturbable.   .   .   . 

'^Toan  Englishman  accustomed  to  the  bio- 
graphical novel  in  three  volumes,  in  which  the 
characters  are  slowly  developed  and  in  which 
vast  groups  begin  gradually  to  live  and  move, 
this  is  both  new  and  surprising.  Kipling  pos- 
sesses in  the  highest  degree  the  French  faculty 
which  assembles  and  constructs  the  whole  at  once, 
which    arranges  the  effects  and  causes  them  to 


converge  toward  a  whole  effect,  all  the  more  pow- 
erful  because  of  its  suddenness.  ...  It  may  be 
said  that  he  has  learned  in  tropical  countries  the 
hard  contrast  of  projected  shadows  and  planes  of 
light.  He  is  crisp,  powerful,  compact,  and  keen, 
like  M^rimee,  but  much  more  sinewy,  instanta- 
neous, and  cruel.*' 

When  Mr.  Kipling  came  to  America  he  had 
intended  to  spend  some  time  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  and  to  visit  Mexico,  with  a  view,  it 
is  understood,  to  the  accumulation  of  material 
for  a  story  of  Mexican  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  terrible  experience  he  has  gone  through 
will  not  materially  interfere  with  his  plans  in 
this  respect.  In  the  meantime  the  world  is 
thankful  enough  that  he  is  saved  to  tell  it  some 
more  stories  and  sing  it  some  more  songs.  He  is 
now  but  thirty -four  years  of  age  ;  and  so  far  as  any 
substitutes  can  now  be  seen  on  the  literary  hori- 
zon, the  twentieth  century  needs  him  badly.  As 
Xipling  himself  said  recently  to  an  interviewer, 
in  discussing  the  literary  history  of  England  : 
*'I  feel  we  are  between  ebb  and  flood.  It  is 
now  just  what  sailors  call  slack  tide.  We  are 
waiting  for  the  great  personality  which  will  unite 
all  the  minor  tendencies  of  the  time  and  collect 
all  the  partial  and  petty  forces  into  one  power 
that  will  give  a  new  and  adequate  expression  to 
the  new  time." 
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SOME   NOTES  ON  THE   NEW   FRENCH 
PRESIDENT. 


THE  new  President  cf  France  lias  liaii  a 
career  wliich  appeals  peculiarly  lo  the 
liking  and  sympathy  of  the  average  Frenchman, 
fimile  Loubet  is  the  son  of  a  farmer  whose  ancee- 


(From  A  photograph  ta 


Hnno 


tral  acres  were  situated  in  the  little 
Marsanne,  which  is  in  the  Department  of  the 
DrOme,  in  southeastern  France.  The  father  of 
the  now  President  was  so  good  a  farmer  and  so 
respected  a  citizen  that  he  became  at  one  time 
the  mayor  of  Marsanne.  This  estimable  man,  it 
seems,  died  a  good  while  ago  ;  but  his  widow, 
the  mother  of  the  President,  still  lives  and  car- 
ries on  the  farm,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  The 
French  public  is  taking  a  gri'st  deal  of  interest  in 
Madame  Loul)et  mere,  and  the  illustrated  papers 
from  Paris  are  giving  us  a  profusion  of  pictui-es 
ol  the  farmstead,  with  its  sheep  and  lambs 
huddled  close  in  the  sheltered  angle  of  tlie 
buildings,  and  of  the  old  lady  with  lier  shrewd 
face  and  short  peasant  skirt,  who  has  been 
photographed  until  she  is   heartily  tired  of   it. 


She  is  well  enough  pleased,  doubtless,  with  her 
son's  advancement  in  position  and  fame,  but  she 
will  never  believe  him  as  great  a  man  as  liis 
father — once  the  mayor  of  Marsanne  and  always 
a  weather-wiso  and  thrifty  tanner — to  whose 
picture  on  the  wall  she  points  witb  reverence 
and  pride  wlien  visitors  come  to  talk  to  her  about 
her  distinguished  son.  The  best  thing  she  can 
Bay  of  £mile  is  that  she  believes  he  is  growing  to 
be  a  good  deal  like  his  father. 

The  senior  Loubet,  after  his  experience  in  the 
public  affairs  of  his  village,  was  delcrmined  that 
his  son  £mile  should  be  a  lawyer.  For  his  own 
part,  fimile  would  have  been  highly  content  to 
stay  an  llie  farm  and  succeed  his  father.  Bat 
as  a  dutiful  lad  h^  accepted  the  course  that  his 
father  bad  mapped  out,  put  his  inherited  jiower 
of  application  and  his  well-balauced  common 
sense  into  his  studies,  and  in  due  time  became  a 
lawyer.  He  hung  out  his  shingle,  as  we  would 
say,  in  the  town  of  Montelimar,  which  was  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  his  father's  firm. 

It  is  Valence,  and  not  Montelimar,  that  is  the 
capital  of  the  Department  of  the  DrOme,  but 
Montilimar  is  the  chief  town  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  and  it  has  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or 
more.  Almost  every  county  in  the  United 
Slates  can  match  this  experience  of  the  Lou- 
bet family  ;  for  our  political  life  in  this  country 
has  been  practically  dominated  by  the  able  sons 
of  sensible  farmers  who  have  studied  law  and 
located  at  the  nearest  county  seat. 

fimile  Loubet  made  his  way  steadily  in  his 
local  law  practice,  ami  in  due  time  found  him- 
self a  wife  in  the  town.  She  was  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Denis.  This  was  in  1867,  when  fimile 
Loulwt  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and  Marie 
was  eighteen.  Her  father  had  come  from  I'icardy 
and  worked  in  an  iron  shop  at  making  nails.  He 
afterward  l-ecame  a  nailniaker  and  hardware  deal- 
er on  his  own  account,  and  had  accumulated — 
according  to  the  reports  now  conscientiously 
set  forth  in  the  French  papers — a  fortune  of 
perhaps  seventy  thousand  dollars,  a  very  great  , 
snm  for  Montclimar,  when  he  died,  in  1879. 
He  left  the  business  to  his  two  sons,  who  con- 
ducted it  as  partners  ;  but  Phihbert,  the  elder, 
who  was  married,  died  in  due  time,  and  Fr^- 
diric,  the  younger,  held  the  business  together  by 
marrying  his  brother's  widow. 

Frederic  is  now  carrying  on  the  buainoss,  and 
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seems  not  to  be  in  the  least  puffed  up  at  find- 
ing himself  the  sole  brother-in-law  of  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  Republic.  This  prudent  arrange- 
ment under  which  Frederic  lias  kept  tlie  iron 
business  at  Montelimar  intact  by  marrying  the 
widow  of  Philiben — though  its  mention  is  per- 
haps a  digression  from  the  main  thread  of 
onr  comment  upon  the  character  and  career  of 
tbe  new    head  of   one    of    the   great  powers  of 


Thus  President  Loubet,  who  has  always  kept 
his  home,  his  friends,  and  his  popularity  in  Mon- 
telimar, belongs  as  es-sentially  to  that  town  as 
President  McKinley  does  to  Canton,  Ohio.  In 
short,  tile  French  President,  tike  the  American, 
is  thoroughly  simple  and  democratic  in  all  his  in- 
stincts and  convictions. 

The  Paris  paper,  ^/alin,  after  the  new  Pres- 
ident's  election   at    Vereaillee,    sent    a    reporter 


Europe — is  too  characteristic  of  Frencli  lite  and 
particularly  of  life  among  Pi-esident  Loubet's 
class  ot  French  people  to  Ih;  ignored,  Forwbile 
the  President  has  Ooubth'ss  grown  far  beyond 
many  of  bis  old-time  friends  and  a,ssociates  at 
Montelimar,  he  would  probably  l)e  happier  and 
more  at  home  with  them  than  with  the  lofty  and 
aristocratic  personages  to  whose  corn  i>an  ion  ship, 
it  has  been  said,  the  late  President  Faure  so  con- 
stantly aspired. 


down  to  the  Department  of  the  Drflme  to  write 
up  Loubet's  home  life  and  surroundings.  This 
re|>oner  went  to  see  brother-in-law  Fr4d6ric 
Di'nis,  the  prosperous  ironmonger,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  what  Fi-i'dt^ric  said  to  the  i-eporter 
about  his  eminent  connection  by  marriage  : 

M.  Enille  Ijouliet  has  nlwHys  b«en  wliat  is  called  a 
h&clitiir.  Vp  ai  tl  o'clock  tn  the  morning,  he  never 
Koes  Ui  tied  before  11  P.M.  Nothing  extraordinary  has 
bv(-r  happened  to  him,  but  you  can  saj  that  he  is  a  good 
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fellow  and  an  honest  one.  His  father  vfbs  a  simple 
peasant  who  worked  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The 
farm  where  my  brotlier-in-law  was  bom  is  four  kilo- 
meters away,  at  Marsanne.  Ht»  father  in  dead,  but 
Madame  Ijoubet  still  lives  there.  She  is  eighty-six 
years  of  age,  the  lirnvc  femmt,  and  I  assure  you  xhe  is 
still  a  good  walker  and  has  a  clear  eye.  She  wants  to  do 
everything  herself,  but,  naturally,  a  woman  of  her  age 
<ainnot,  like  a  woman  of  twenty,  keep  her  eye  on  every- 
thing. My  brother-in-law  has  passed  through  all  the 
grades.  He  has  been  Municipal  Councilor,  Arrondisse- 
ment  Councilor,  Conseiler  G^n^ral,  Deputy,  Senator, 
Minister,  Prime  Minister,  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
BOW  President  o(  the  Republic.  The  only  thing  (hat 
troubles  us  is  that  he  can  do  longer  come  to  Mont^llmar 
.as  in  the  past,  and  that  with  the  protocol  it  will  be 
much  more  dittlcult  to  get  at  him. 

I  am  delighted  at  what  has  happened,  but  you  have 
no  idea  what  a  liore  it  Is  to  have  a  member  of  your  fam- 
ily something  in  the  government.  A  lot  of  people  come 
to  see  you  to  get  them  places.  Only  this  morning  I  had 
/our  letters  from  people  wanting  to  be  recommendeil  to 
■my  brother-in-law.  .  .  .  But  Ironmonger  1  am  and  iron- 
monger I  mean  to  remain.  I  have  to  work  to  live,  for 
we  are  not  as  rich  as  people  think.  My  brother-in-law, 
moreover,  must  keep  ta  the  rules  of  order  and  economy 
which  have  brought  him  to  his  high  position  or  he  will 
«oon  l)e  ruined.  The  family  is  not  poor,  but  it  is  not 
rich  either,  and  I  doubt  if  M.  Loubet  can  spend  much 
■money  in  excess  of  his  official  income  as  President  and 
in  addition  to  the  sum  allotted  him  for  entertainment. 
He  has  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  former  is  his  private 
secretary  ;  the  latter,  named  Marguerite,  Is  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  and  is  married  to  M.  Soubeyran  de 
.Saint  Prixe,  at  present  a  magistrate  at  Marseilles. 

The  Parisian  journalist  went  out  to  the  Loubet 


farm  at  Marsaiine  to  see  the  PresideDt'a  venerable 
inother,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  her  is  as 
follows  : 


of  parchment  owing  to  the  mistral.  But  the  fpAtnrM 
have  a  flncase  which  is  striking.  It  is.  Indeed,  the  face 
of  the  new  President  of  the  Republic.  "  You  must  be 
very  happy,  modame.''  Madame  Loubet  raises  her 
eyes  to  the  sky  and  utters  a  "  h'm,  h'm,"  which  shows 
that  her  happiness  is  not  so  complete  as  we  fancy  tt. 
Then  she  asks  us.  pointing  to  n  portrait  of  M.  August* 
lioubet  on  the  wall ;  "Xo  doLbt  you  knew  my  decetsed 
husband  V  On  the  chance  we  ausivcryes,  and  she  adds  : 
"He  was  hicn  brin'c  homme.  In  my  old  age  I  have 
the  hapjilness  of  thinking  that  my  son  resembles  him." 
After  a  big  sigh  she  continues  :  "  On,  1  am  well  aware 
that  I  shall  no  longer  see  him.  It  is  like  that  in  life. 
We  bring  up  our  children,  and  when  they  are  grown  up 
they  cense  to  occupy  tlietnselves  with  us."  She  wan 
evidently  not  well,  and  we  left,  not  venturing  to  ques- 
tion her  further. 

M.  Loiibet'B  public  career  began — as  that  of 
most  public  men  ouglit  to— with  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  local  affairs,  in  the  course  of  which 
lie  gained  (he  thorough  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  In  this  regard,  indeed,  his  career  bears 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  bis  pi-ede- 
ri'ssor  ;  for,  as  we  remarked  last  month,  Presi- 
dent Faure  made  hie  public  dihut  on  the  munic- 
ipal stf^e  at  Havre,  and  be  carried  with  him 
from  that  ])orl  to  the  national  parliament  at 
Paris  the  substantial  reputation  of  a  man  who 
had,  simtdtaneously,  become  ricb  tbrough  tlie  arts 
of    private   commerce   and    well   versed    in    the 
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pnctical  conduct  of  public 
buBJTiess.  LoubeC'6  little 
town  of  Montelimar  afforded 
a  much  less  conspicuous  mu- 
nicipal sphere  than  th&  im- 
portant seaport  of  Havre. 
But  one  foothold  is  about 
as  good  as  anotiier  for  the 
thoroughgoing  man  of  LoU' 
bet'stype.  He  served  in  the 
town  council,  was  mayor  in 
due  time,  and  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  town  affaii's  he 
proceeded  to  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  or  country  husiness. 
Then  in  turn  he  made  his 
way  to  the  most  influential 
positions  in  the  governing 
Ijody  of  the  Department  of 
the  Drome.      At  that  stage. 

if  he  had   been  in  this  coun-  ^„^  „„^j 

try,  he  would  have  tn-en 
serving  in  the  State  Legislatum. 

In  18T6  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  na- 
tional Chamberof  Deputies  anil  was  duly  elected. 
After  nifie  years  in  the  Chamber  he  was  chosen 
Senator  for  the  Department  of  the  Drome.  He 
then  served  for  a  time  as  Minister  of  Public 
"Works.  Our  reailers  should  bear  in  mind  that 
in  France  cabinet  niinistei-s  retain  their  legis- 
lative seats.  In  1892  he  was  called,  to  serve 
as  Prime  Minister  and  form  a  cabinet.  The 
high  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
colleagues  was  attested  ahnost  from  the  begin- 
Ding  of  his  service  in  the  Senate  by  his  impor- 
tant committee  duties  and  other  responsible  dis- 
tinctions. He  was  soon  made  secretary  of  the 
body,  and  in  18!)6,  on  the  death  of  M.  Cliullemel 
Lacour,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Kenate. 
It  is.  of  course,  not  to  l>e  wondered  at  that 
some  newspapers  in  Paris  and  in  other  conntries 
should  have  characterized  the  new  President  as 
a  commonplace  man,  rather  lacking  in  strong 
qualities.  Kut  his  real  reputation  among  the 
public  men  of  France  is  that  of  a  statesman 
of  sterling  common  sense,  unstained  personal 
chai'acter,  stanch  and  devoted  republicanism, 
and  unusually  wide  knowledge  both  of  books  and 
of  affairs.  Although  very  unassuming  in  man- 
ner, President  Lonbet  has  tieen  an  assiduous 
student,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  men  in  French  public  life. 

The  Panama  scandals  were  disclosed  in  1892 
during  his  premiership,  and  a  few  of  the  profes- 
sional  defamers  who  afflict  French  politics  and 


journalism  have  now  endeavored  to  connect  his 
name  in  some  way  with  the  disgi-aceful  phases  of 
that  episode.  But  just  men  of  all  parties  declare 
that  Loubet  was  not  compromised  at  that  time  in 
the  smallest  degree.  The  anti-Dreyfus  agitators 
also  are  endeavoring  to  make  it  appear  that  Lon- 
bet  has  been  what  they  call  a  ••  Dreyfusard." 
Here,  again,  alt  impartial  testimony  agrees  that 
the  new  President  has  never  been  involved  on  the 
one  side  or  on  the  other  of  thatcontroversy,  and 
that  he  stands  simply  for  law  and  justice.  He 
has  never  declared  his  belief  in  the  innocence  of 
Dreyfus  or  in  the  guilt  of  any  other;  but  it  is 
understood  that  he  has  been  in  accord  with  the 
policy  of  submitting  the  question  of  revision  to 
the  jiiiigment  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

The  great  gain  for  France  in  the  election  of 
Loubet  has  been  that  it  insures  a  new  lease  of 
life  to  the  republic.  The  plots  of  the  Royalist 
pretenders,  which  a  few  weeks  ago  were  thought 
to  be  forinidalile,  have  been  rendered  harmless 
because  the  performances  of  men  like  the  seini- 
lunatic  Dcronlcde,  who  attempted  a  small  reac- 
tionist revolution  on  his  own  account  after  the 
election  of  Loubet  and  brouglit  ridicule  upon 
the  whole  scheme  of  nionai'cliical  restoration. 
When  the  French  people  make  game  of  a  politi- 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from 
'  o  are  rigbt-minded  and 
who  have  any  intelligent  comprehension  of 
French  affairs  are  ardent  well-wishers  of  tlie 
republic,  and  will  cherish  high  hopes  for  the 
administration  of  President  Loubet. 


THE   ELECTION   AT  VERSAILLES. 


BY  LUCY   M.    SALMON. 

[Miss  SHiinon,  the  distinpiiished  professor  of  hiHtory  itt  Vassar  College,  who  is  speniiinK  the  current  acndemic 
yenr  abroad,  was  one  or  the  few  »pectAtors  who  nere  lulitiitted  li>  the  meeting  of  the  Nacionul  Assembly  in  the 
palace  st  Versailles  on  the  menic)rable  occasion  of  the  election  of  President  I.«ubet  to  succeed  Prexideni  Faure, 
on  February  18.  Miss  Salmon  aenrls  us  the  following  interesting  notes  upon  the  event  and  its  BigniHoince.— 
Thk  Ewtok.] 


AN  Englisliman  has  recently  considered  "The 
Land  of  Contrasts"  a  title  sufRciently  dis- 
tinctive to  differentiate  America  from  all  other 
countries.  Yet  one  would  searcli  in  vain  de- 
scriptions of  American  life  or  histories  of  the 
American  people  to  find  a  contrast  so  striking 
as  that  just  presented  between  the  complexity  of 
the  political  situation  in  France  and  t!ie  ease 
with  which  the  leadership  of  the  nation  has 
passed  from  one  president  to  another.  "The 
King  is  dead  ;  long  live  the  King!  "  never  had 
a  Ijetter  illustration  than  in  Paris,  where  on  Fri- 
day the  city  awoke  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
President  P'aure  and  slept  in  peace  on  Saturday 
after  the  election  of  President  Loubet. 

It  would  have  seemed  that  no  time  could  have 
been  more  inopportune  for  a  change  in  the  chief 
magistracy,  for  the  gravity  ot  the  pi-esent  situation 
in  France  has  scarcely  been  exaggerated  even  by 


the  Spedittor  and  other  representative  Englisli 
papers  lliat  have  taken  a  particularly  gloomy 
view  of  French  affairs.  With  a  foreign  policy 
that  has  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  a 
war  with  England,  with  t)ie  interminable  affuire 
bringing  reproach  on  the  government  in  the  eyes 
of  all  other  countries  and  threatening  to  rend  the 
nation  ils(!lf,  with  an  army  discreditt'd ,  with  a 
judicial  department  in  the  liands  ot  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  legislature  influenced  in  its  action 
by  tlie  passionate  demands  of  the  most  inflam- 
matory representative  of  the  Paris  press,  with  a 
Church  that  in  theory  stands  for  universal  peace 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  lending  its  influ- 
ence to  the  hatred  of  the  anti/tc/  faction,  with 
Prince  Victor  issuing  proclamations  from  across 
tbe  border  and  keeping  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of 
France,  with  republican  government  apparently 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  overthrow — surely  the 
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a  of  France  could  have  founil  but  one  ele- 
ment lacking  in  the  inextricable  confusion  that  ■ 
everywhere  prevails,  and  that  element  came, 
without  their  intervention,  in  the  sudden  death 
of  President  Faure.  Yet  the  crisis  has  passed 
for  tlie  moment,  and  the,  very  strain  the  republic 
has  undergone  lias  given  it  a  new  lease  of  life. 

To  an  American  accustomed  to  cumbersome 
presidential  machinery  tlie  fires  in  whose  engines 
are  never  allowed  to  die  down,  the  spectacle  of 
the  election  of  a  president  and  liis  introduction 
into  office  within  forty-eight  hours  after  Oie 
death  of  his  predecessor  seems  little  less  than 
phenomenal.  The  French  constitutional  law  hap- 
pily has  not  arranged  for  thatsuperfluousluxnry, 
a  vice-president,  but  provides  that  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  president,  either  l>y  death 
or  through  any  other  cause,  the  two  Cliambers 
shall  immediately  constitute  tiiemselves  a  National 
Assembly  and  meet  at  Versailles  for  the  election 
of  a  new  president,  the  executive  power  in  the 
interim  being  exercised  by  the  ministry.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  death  of  the  late  president 
was  announced,  preparations  were  hurriedly  made 
for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Noteworthy  as  was  the  swift  transference  of 
power  from  a  pi-esidont  dead  to  a  president-elect, 
not  less  so  is  the  conti-ast  presented  between  all 
for  whicli  Versailles  stands  in  history  and  the 
Versailles  of  to-day.  The  imagination  of  Louis 
XIV.  could  compass  the  transformation  of  a  spot 
little  Buitetl  for  it  by  nature  into  a  magnificent 
park,  and  the  erection  in  it  of  a  palace  that  is 
said  to  have  sheltered  ten  thousand  court  fol- 
lowers, but  it  coiitd  never  have  pictured  the  as- 
sembling there,  scarcely  two  hundred  years  later, 
of  a  great  legislative  body  clothed  with  electoral 
]>owers  tliat  eland  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
the  cliviiie  riglits  of  kings.  The  servitors  to 
wjiom  the  royal  favor  was  the  very  breath  of  life 
could  scarcely  have  imagined  their  places  occu- 
pied by  thousands  crying  in  front  of  the  palace 
"  Vive  la  rfpubh'ijiie .'  "  The  Constituent  As- 
sembly of  1789  could  scarcely  have  pictured  the 
transformation  of  even  a  constitutional  monarchy 
into  a  republic  choosing  indirectly  its  own  e.x- 
eculive  head.  It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  thus 
makes  a  name  that  stands  in  history  for  the  most 
artificial  and  corrupt  of  courts  and  later  for  the 
scene  of  the  unbridled  license  of  a  Paris  mob 
become  to-day  the  theater  of  a  democratic  act. 
It  is  indeed  an  anaclironism,  for  Versailles  is 
but  a  second  Pompeii,  buried  in  the  dust  of  a 
dead  monarchy  and  having  little  in  common  with 
a  republic  of  lo-day. 

Tlie  nieetmg  of  the  National  Assembly  takes 
place  in  the  Vhamhre  den  Deputh,  in  tlie  south 
■wing  of  the  palace.      The  room  was  constructed 


out  of  an  interior  court  of  the  palace,  and  was 
used  by  the  Chamber  from  1875  to  1879,  while 
■Versailles  was  the  seat  of  the  P'rench  Govern- 
ment. The  room  is  now  used  only  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  two  Chambers  when  they  constitute 
tiiemselves  the  National  Assembly  and  meet 
eitlier  to  elect  a  president  or  to  change  the 
organic  law.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been  opened 
for  use  since  more  than  four  years  ago.  when  the 
late  president  was  elected,  and  this  doubtless 
accounts  for  its  somber,  dingy  appearance,  and 
it  suffers  by  comparison  with  the  more  luxurious 
chambers  now  set  apart  for  the  use  of  tlie  Senate 
in  the  Luxembourg  Palace  and  for  the  Deputies 
in  the  Piiluis  Bourhon.  The  room  in  its  general 
arrangement  is  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the 
present  Cliambre  des  Dipiites,  the  main  differ- 
ence being  that  instead  of  a  semicireie  it  is  a 
parallelogram  somewhat  greater  in  length  than 
in  width,  the  semicireular  eilect  being  secured 
hy  the  arrangement  of  the  seats.  The  chair  of 
the  president  is  on  an  elevated  platform  in  the 
center  of  the  long  side  of  the  parallelogram,  and 
the  French  taste  for  historical  setting  is  seen  in 
the  large  painting  by  Couder  that  hangs  above, 
"The  Opening  of  the  State  General,  May  5, 
1789."  The  tribune,  as  usual,  is  on  a  lower 
platform  in  front  of  the  chair  of  the  president. 
Double  galleries  run  around  three  sides  of  the 
room,  the  center  of  the  lower  gallery  facing  the 
president  being  occupied  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion by  the  diplomatic  corps,  while  the  upper 
gallery  was  reserved  for  the  representatives  of 
the  press.  The  few  spectators  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  admission  occupied  the 
narrow  galleries  at  the  right  and  the  left  of  the 
chamber.  The  seats  of  senators  and  deputies 
were  intermingled,  but  the  parties  occupied  the 
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same  relative  positions  as  iti  other  French  legis- 
lative bodies,  the  Conservatives,  or  the  Right, 
occupying  the  seats  at  the  right  of  the  presiding 
oHicer,  the  Radicals  being  seated  on  the  left. 

The  scene  at  the  opening  of  the  congress  was 
most  impressive.  More  than  eight  hundred  sen- 
ators and  deputies  were  present,  and  the  session 
was  conduct*;d  with  more  dignity  and  with  less 
confusion  than  one  sees  in  the  daily  sessions  of  the 
Chamber  or  even  in  those  of  the  Senate.  No 
nominations  for  the  ofBce  are  publicly  made,  no 
discussion  takes  place,  and  no  speeches  are  per- 
mitted. M.  Loubet,  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  congress,  and 
opened  the  session  by  reading  Article  VII,  of 
the  constitutional  law  of  Kebniary  25,  187-), 
which  authorizes  the  National  Assembly  to  elect 
a  president  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  and 
Article  II.  of  the  same  law,  that  declares  that 
the  president  must  be  elected  by  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  the  vote  of  the  two  Chambers.  He  then 
declared  the  congress  open,  and  after  the  draw- 
ing by  lot  of  tiie  names  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
election  and  also  by  lot  the  letter  of  the  alphalret 
with  which  the  calling  of  the  electoral  vote  should 
open,  the  tour  ile  scrutin  began.  Tlie  names  of 
the  senators  and  deputies  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  as  the  usher  at  the  foot  of  tlie 


tribune  calls  his  name,  eaeh  member  ascends 
the  tribune,  his  name  is  checked  by  a  second 
usher,  and  he  is  given  by  a  third  a  small  wooden 
ball  the  size  of  a  large  marble.  He  then  deposits 
in  a  large  urn  at  one  end  of  the  tribune  his  lial- 
lot,  which  may  be  open,  folded,  or  inclosed  in  an 
envelope,  according  to  his  own  wish,  crosses  the 
tribune,  deposits  his  ball  in  a  second  urn,  and 
descends.  The  balloting  soon  comes  to  be  auto- 
matic, and  the  ear  raiher  than  the  eye  is  on  the 
alert  for  some  break  in  the  monotony.  It  is  this 
sense  of  tension  and  the  momentary  relief  from 
it  that  applause  gives  that  explains  the  demon- 
stration made  when  M.  Di^roulMe  addressed  the 
presiding  officer  with  impertinent  remarks  and 
when  M.  Drumont  essayed  to  speak  from  the 
tribune,  in  defiance  of  custom,  tliat  led  to  the 
cheers  given  M.  Lcgitinius,  the  negro  deputy 
from  Guadeloupe,  the  tirst  of  his  race  to  sit  in  a 
French  legislative  body,  and  that  also  led  to  th© 
various  demonstrations  of  approval  or  of  dis- 
approval made  as  favorite  or  unpopular  deputies 
ascended  the  tribune.  Eight  hundred  and  seven- 
teen niemboi's  made  the  lour  de  ncrutin  in  some- 
what less  than  two  hours.  The  will  of  the 
National  Assctmbly  had  declared  itself,  but  who 
should  '-rise  from  the  urn"  the  ushers  bore  into 
an  adjacent  room  was  only  a  matter  of  conjecture 
during  the  recess  of  fifty  minutes  that  inter- 
vened between  the  closing  of  the  ballot  and  the 
announcement  of  its  result.  All  doubt  was  at 
an  end  when  the  ushers  reentered  the  chamber 
and  M.  Loubel,  instead  of  resuming  the  chair  of 
the  president,  sat  in  the  seat  of  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries. 

The  fonna)  announcement  made  by  (lie  Vice- 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  elec-lion  of  M. 
Loubet  to  the  presidency  was  unnecessary,  but 
even  the  congress  itself  was  perhaps  surprised  at 
the  large  majority  given  hiin.  The  applause  by 
the  left  and  the  center  was  prolonged  and  genu- 
ine, and  even  on  the  right  many  members  joined 
in  the  almost  universal  cheer.  The  newly  elected 
president  received  in  the  lobby  the  brief  con- 
gratulations of  officials  and  friends,  and  immedi- 
ately look  a  carriage  for  the  station,  accompanied 
by  M.  Dupuy  and  the  prefect  of  the  Seine. 
Without  oath  of  office,  without  installation, 
without  ceremony  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  with- 
out jar  or  friction,  Franco  had  received  a  new 
president  and  for  the  time  being  all  was  well. 

What  the  effect  of  so  democratic  an  election 
would  1)6  on  the  mind  of  the  believer  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings  can  only  be  imagined. 
Certainly  to  an  American  who  has  always  lived 
in  a  doubtful  state  it  was  a  revelation  of  demo- 
cratic simplicity  of  procedure  undreamed  of  be- 
fore.     When  one  recalls  the  enormous  amount 
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of  time  conBunie<1  in  the  aggregate  by  a  pivsiden- 
tia!  election  end  the  equally  enormous  sums  of 
money  uselessly — and  worse  than  uselessly — ex- 
pended at  sucli  times,  the  nervous  tension  under 
which  '.he  entire  country  is  put,  not  only  by  t!ie 
election  itself,  but  by  the  nominating  conventions 
months  in  advance  of  it,  the  personal  animosities 
engendei'ed  by  such  a  struggle,  the  political  up- 
heaval that  follows  a  change  in  the  office,  since 
friends  must  still  lie  rewarded  and  enemies 
punished,  notwithstanding  ctvii-service  laws,  it 
is  with  at  least  a  momentary  regret  that  one  re- 
members the  rejection  by  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention of  the  proiHtsition  to  elect  the  President 
by  the  two  bouses  of  Congress. 

Certainly  in  the  management  of  details  certain 
points  in  the  French  system  soem  open  to  criti- 
cism. The  ballots  are  privately  printed,  and  as 
no  formal  nomination  is  necessary,  any  person  is 
at  liberty  to  flood  the  lobbies  with  ballots  bearing 
liis  name  and  with  circulars  setting  forth  his 
qualifications  for  the  pi-esidenlial  office.  The 
ballot  is  neither  an  open  one  that  makes  each 
member  responsible  to  his  constituents  for  its 
use  nor  a  secret  one  that  prevents  threats  and 
intimidations  in  case  it  is  used  contrary  to  public 
opinion.  Deliberation  would  seem  better  than 
the  personalities  flung  at  the  presiding  officer, 
the  occasional  dialogue  between  the  members  and 


the  chairman,  and  the  constant  cries  from  tlie 
tribune  and  from  the  seats  of  "  ji  has  les  Drey- 
fitsards!"  "A  bas  les  jui/s  t  "  "  Vive  Tarmie  I" 
"  Vive  la  patrie  !"  "  Vive  la  ripuhlique  I  "  Dig- 
nity of  procedure,  however,  is  not  a  chai-acter- 
istic  of  French  legislative  bodies.  The  embar- 
rassment of  a  chairman  called  upon  to  count 
himself  into  oflice  wa.s  obviated  in  the  case  of  M. 
Loubet  when  a  vice-president  of  the  -Senate  as- 
sumed the  chair.  But  elaborate  legislation  is  an 
indication  of  the  existence  of  an  elaborate  and 
com|>licated  system,  and  its  absence  in  the  case 
of  the  election  of  the  president  of  the  Fifmch 
republic  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  absolutely 
democratic  character  cf  the  proceeding. 

It  may  be  said  that  tho  very  ease  with  which 
the  president  can  be  elected  lends  an  element  of 
instability  to  the  office.  It  is  certainly  possible 
by  pursuing  a  persistent  course  of  nagging,  pin- 
pricking,  virulent  attacks,  and  official  or  piivate 
persecution  to  coerce  a  president  into  resignation. 
Personal  persecution  has  already  in  the  case  of 
at  least  two  presidents  led  to  this  result,  and 
President  Loubet  was  greeted  at  the  railroad 
station  on  his  arrival  from  Versailles  with  the 
cry,  "  Dimission  I  demission  !"  The  ornamental 
nature  of  the  duties  of  the  president  and  his 
little  real  power  render  him  an  easy  target  for 
personal  abuse  and  for  attacks  of  a  character 
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ajKainst  which  it  is  peculiarly  liard  to  defend 
himself.  Sir  Henry  Summer  Maine  has  ex- 
pressed Bomewhat  contemptuously  his  opinion 
uf  the  office  when  he  says  :  ' '  The  old  kings  of 
France  reigned  and  governed.  The  constitu- 
tional king,  accoi-ding  to  M.  Thiera,  reigns,  but 
does  not  govern.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  governs,  but  he  does  not  reign.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  the  prtisident  of  the  French  republic 
neither  to  reign  nor  yet  to  govern. "  As  long 
aa  the  president  does  not  run  counter  to  popular 
prejudice  and  no  scandals  &ve  brouglit  to  light 
in  connection  with  him  his  path  is  comparatively 
easy.  But  France  always  seems  to  have  a  public 
question  in  regard  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
an  expression  of  opinion,  and  petty  personal  jeal- 
ousies may  be  trusted  sooner  or  later  to  unearth 
some  scandal  near  or  remote.  Thus  the  office  is 
a  difBcult  one  to  fill,  for  the  very  opposite  reasons 
that  little  real  power  is  attached  to  it  and  that 
the  first  intimation  of  an  attack  on  the  character 
of  the  person  filling  it  leads  instantly  to  a  demand 
for  resignation. 

Since,  therefore,  the  process  of  getting  rid  of 
one  president  is  a  simple  one,  and  since  neither 
time,  energy,  nor  expense  is  demanded  in  elect- 
ing a  new  one,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  al- 
ways the  lurking  danger  that  the  Chambers  will 
begin  the  policy  of  persecution,  force  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  president,  resolve  themselves  into  a 
National  Assembly,  elect  a  now  president,  and  so 
continue  the  endless  chain. 

All  this  certainly  is  possible,  but  aa  a  matter 
of  fact  the  average  duration  of  a  presidency  in 
France  has  been  about  the  length  of  that  of  the 
office  in  America.  M.  Louljet  is  tlie  seventh 
president  since  1871,  and  Mr.  McKinley  the 
eighth  since  1869  if  Mr.  Cleveland's  two  terms 
are  each  counted.  The  official  life  of  an  Eng- 
lish premier  is  somewhat  sliorier  tlian  that  of  the 
American  President.  While,  therefore,  the  dan- 
ger coming  from  the  ease  of  electing  a  president 
in  France  certainly  exists  in  theory,  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  it  exists  in  reality. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  discussion  of 
the  election  of  the  president  of  the  French  repub- 
lic relates  simply  to  the  question  of  procedure, 
and  is  not  one  of  the  relative  merits  of  indirect 
election  by  a  legislative  body  or  by  an  electoral 
college  or  of  direct  election  by  popular  vote. 
The  frogs  asked  Jupiter  for  a  king,  and  two 
deputies,  during  the  electiou  of  M.  Loubet,  de- 


manded from  the  tribune  the  direct  election  of 
the  president  by  vote  of  the  people.  The  battle 
between  the  upholders  of  direct  and  of  indirect 
election  of  the  president  goes  on  as  vigorously  in 
France  as  in  America.  But  Fi-ance  now  has 
what  America  has  not — an  indirect  election  that 
is  one  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.  If  Ihe  prin- 
ciple of  indirect  election  is  accepted,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  method  more  simple,  more  direct, 
more  satisfactory  in  every  respect  than  the  one 
adopted  by  France. 

It  is  a  common  experience  with  Americans  to 
feel  more  at  home  in  Paris  than  in  London,  not- 
withstanding the  diflferences  on  the  one  side  in 
language,  in  religion,  in  manner  of  life,  in  moral 
standards,  and  the  greater  similarity  on  the  other 
side  between  America  and  England  in  all  of 
these  directions.  The  secret  cf  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  social  and  political  life  in  France,  as  in 
America,  are  based  on  the  theory  of  democi'acy, 
while  all  life  in  England  rests  on  the  theory  of 
inequality.  While  this  vital  difference  exists  the 
sympathies  of  America  and  France  must  be  more 
closely  allied  than  of  those  of  America  and  Eng- 
land. It  was  in  America  that  the  French  idea 
of  political  equality  first  found  expression,  and 
Amenca  still  has  something  to  learn  from  her 
sister  ivpublic  of  democratic  simplicity  of  pro- 
cedure and  the  election  of  a  president. 
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AFTER  much  heralding,  much  cncicisin,  much 
incredulity,  and  some  enthusiasm,  the  pre- 
liminary conference  of  ambassadors  to  discuss 
the  proposals  of  the  Czar  with  reference  to  light- 
ening the  burdens  of  war  taxation  on  the  people 
of  Europe  is  scheduled  to  meet  next  month  at 
The  Hague.  It  becomes  thus  of  interest  to  note 
the  topics  suggested  for  discussion.  They  are  as 
follows  : 

(1)  An  agreement  not  toincrea.se  naval  or  military 
forces  and  the  corresponding  budgets  for  a  fixed  period; 
(2)  an  endeavor  to  find  means  of  reducing  the  forces 
and  budgets  in  the  future ;  (3)  interdiction  of  the  use 
of  any  new  weapon  or  explosive  of  a  power  fuller  than 
now  made ;  (4)  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  most  ter- 
rible of  existing  explosives  and  forbidding  the  throw- 
ing of  any  explosives  from  balloons  or  similarly  ;  (5) 
forbidding  the  employment  of  submarine  tonpedoes  and 
similar  contrivances ;  (6)  undertaking  not  to  construct 
vessels  with  rams ;  (7)  application  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention to  naval  warfare  ;  (8)  neutralization  of  vessels 
saving  those  wrecked  in  naval  battles ;  (9)  revision  of 
the  declaration  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
elaborated  at  Brussels  in  1874 ;  (10)  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  mediation  and  arbitration  in  such  cases  as 
lend  themselves  thereto. 

Of  these,  the  first  two  relate  to  the  present  and 
prospective  diminution  of  the  war  tax  on  the 
nations  ;  four  propose  the  restriction  of  the  use 
of  certain  arms  and  munitions  of  war  ;  three  call 
for  the  revision  of  international  codes  ;  and  the 
last  suggests  the  principle  of  mediation  and  ar- 
bitration. The  restrictive  topics  may,  with  per- 
haps a  single  exception,  be  eliminated  as  of  little 
practical  value,  inasmuch  as  their  adoption  would 
tend  to  place  the  weaker  states  at  the  mercy  of 
the  stronger  ones.  The  discussion  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  war  tax  is  deprived  of  its  chief  im- 
portance by  a  clause  forbidding  the  inclusion  of 
any  discussion  as  to  existing  political  relations. 
Arbitration  too  is  to  be  limited  to  "such  cases 
as  lend  themselves  thereto."  The  revision  of 
codes  is  valuable  and  alwavs  in  order.  The  net 
result  is  :  four  useless  topics  ;  three  purely  aca- 
demic discussions  ;  three  practical  points,  which, 
however,  could  equally  as  well  be  arranged  by  a 
simple  ordinary  conference  of  ambassadors.  W hy 
all  this  paraphernalia  ? 

In  the  general  discussion  as  to  this  whole  sub- 
ject people  have  been  for  the  most  part  divided 
between  two  views.  One  represents  the  Czar  as 
a  pure  idealist  suddenly  launched  by  Providence 


upon  the  stormy  seas  of  international  politics 
with  a  special  message  of  peace.  The  other  con- 
siders him  a  shrewd  practical  politician  utterly 
devoid  of  sentiment,  anxious  solelv  for  Russia's, 
aggrandizement,  who  throws  out  this  bait  simply 
to  gain  time  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  own 
schemes.  In  truth,  both  views  mav  well  be  cor- 
rect.  Witness  not  only  the  existence  of  both 
types  in  the  Russian  of  to-day,  but  also  the  whole 
history  of  the  empire.  Since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great  the  imperial  policy  has  been  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  sentiment,  controlled,  however,  in 
its  execution  always  and  everywhere  by  the  most 
rigid  of  practical  judgment.  The  greater  has 
not  been  sacrificed  to  the  less.  The  ultimate 
purpose  has  not  been  blurred  by  the  glamour  of  a 
momentary  advantage.  Politically  the  Russian 
has  set  before  him  the  ideal  of  an  empire, 
grander,  more  perfect,  more  substantial  than 
any  in  liistory  ;  an  empire  which  will  include, 
with  the  lands  of  the  North,  the  heritage  of  the 
Byzantine,  himself  heir  to  the  Roman  and  the 
Greek.  Side  by  side  with  this  has  been  the  con- 
ception of  a  revivifying  of  the  old  orthodox 
Eastern  Church — its  various  schisms  healed,  its- 
old- time  missionary  vigor  restored,  and  an  ideal 
combination  of  church  and  state  exhibited  to  the 
world  as  the  true  conception  of  the  divine  king- 
dom on  earth.  Not  that  all  this  has  been  laid 
down  in  formulas  or  written  in  codes  of  action, 
national  or  international,  but  it  has  been  the  un- 
derlying influence,  occasionally  finding  expres- 
sion in  individuals  and  at  all  times — though 
often  perhaps  unconsciously — ^guiding  the  general 
policy  of  each  succeeding  reign. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy  Russian  statesmen, 
have  always  realized   that  internal  growth  and 
solidification    was   essential   to   safe    expansion. 
Their  conception  of  the  essentials  to  this  internal 
development  might,  indeed,  differ  in  many  im- 
portant  respects    from    the    Anglo-Saxon    idea. 
They  claim  that  the   Slav  is  so  thoroughly  sui 
generis  as   to  require   essentially  different  treat- 
ment from  his  Western  friend  or  rival,  and  thus- 
many  of  the  criticisms   passed  by  foreigners  fail 
of  producing  the  slightest  impression  upon  Rus- 
sian minds.      Into  this  general  question  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here.      It  is  sufficient  for  the- 
moment  to  call  attention  to  one  of  these  essentials. 
— peace,  or  at  least  freedom  from  war  with  other 
nations  of   a  similar  grade  of    political  power. 
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To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
Russia  as  perhaps  the  most  dangerously  aggres- 
sive power  in  Europe  this  ma3'^seem  inconsistent. 
It  is,  however,  true.  Russia  has  been,  far  more 
than  any  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  consist- 
ently and  persistently  on  the  side  of  peace,  and 
her  influence  has  been  thrown,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  favor  of  peace.  She  was  virtually 
tricked  into  the  Crimean  War,  which  ended  so 
disastrously  for  her,  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  1877-78  was  not  desired  by  her,  but  forced 
upon  her.  partly  by  the  very  sentiment  referred 
to  above,  partly  by  force  of  circumstances  which 
she  helped  to  originate,  but  which  got  beyond 
her  control.  The  dual  alliance  has  been  and  .is 
to-day  a  purely  peace  measure,  as  France  appears 
to  be  at  last  discovering  to  her  own  disgust. 

The  reason  for  this  policy  is  apparent.  Of  all 
the  empires  of  the  world,  Russia  most  needs  in- 
ternal development.  Her  enormous  stretches  of 
territory  require  roads  of  every  kind  ;  the  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  her  civil. and  social  economy 
needs  the  education  of  her  people  ;  her  industrial 
system  almost  needs  creation.  All  this  costs 
money — more  money  than  can  well  be  raised  by 
taxation,  for  the  land  rich  in  resources  is  still 
comparatively  poor  in  the  development  of  those 
resources.  There  is  also  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration a  certain  amount  of  inevitable  expan- 
sion. The  character  of  Russian  and  English 
aggression  in  Asia  is  not  often  understood  and 
has  received  some  very  unmerited  criticism. 
With  instances  of  wrong,  it  has  been  in  the  main 
inevitable  and  at  the  same  time  genuinely  advan- 
tageous. Note  especially  the  acquisition  of  Man- 
churia and  Port  Arthur.  It  has,  however,  en- 
tailed considerable  expense.  Tliere  has  been  also 
the  necessity,  from  the  Russian  standpoint,  of 
seeing  that  she  was  not  estopped  by  the  advance 
of  other  nations  from  the  future  realization  of 
her  plans  of  empire.  This  she  has  always  sought 
to  secure  by  diplomacy,  using  the  term  in  its 
broadest  sense  to  include  not  merelv  those  inter- 
national  relations  incident  to  her  position  in  Eu- 
rope, but  those  influences  upon  weaker  nations 
which  shall  prevent  their  being  absorbed  by  her 
rivals.  Thus  it  has  been  her  policy  to  keep  Tur- 
key, Greece,  and  Persia  weak  ami  undei-  obliga- 
tions to  herself  rather  than  to  England,  Ger- 
many, or  France.  She  has  cajoled  Abyssinia 
lest  the  Abyssinian  Church  should  go  over  to 
the  Church  of  England  and  Menelik  unite  with 
General  Kitchener  in  solidifying  an  empire  which 
might  endanger  her  schemes  along  the  borders 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  With 
her  eye  on  an  outlet  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
realizing  the  necessity  of  friendship  with  the 
tribes  of  Afghanistan,  she  has  maneuvered  until 


apparently  the  Ameer  has  gone  over  to  her  bag 
and  baggage.  Her  exploits  in  the  Pamirs  and 
the  border  lands  may  or  may  not  have  direct  re- 
lation to  the  foreclosing  of  the  mortgage  she 
claims  to  hold  on  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great.     Suffice  it  to  sav  that  Russians  of  everv 
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class  do  not  hesitate  to  announce  their  purpose 
ultimately  to  possess  India. 

All  this  costs  money.  If  now  to  this,  in  th(» 
Russian  mind,  absolutely  essential  expense  there 
be  added  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  army 
and  navy  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  compete 
in  open  warfare  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  burden  might  soon  be- 
come too  heavy  even  for  her  stalwart  shoulders. 
Somewhere  or  other  there  must  be  economv. 
Where  shall  it  be  ?  Naturally  along  those  lines 
with  which  Russia  traditionally  has  least  sym- 
pathy— t.e.j  the  lines  of  European  rivalry.  Rus- 
sia has  no  ambitions  antagonistic  to  her  neighbors. 
She  cares  nothing  how  much  England,  Germany. 
Austria,  or  Italy  may  develop  so  long  as  they  do 
not  interfere  with  her  own  plans.  Even  where 
they  interfere  she  prefers  not  to  fight  them,  but 
to  use  the  arts  of  diplomacy  to  circumvent  theii- 
plans  and  advance  her  own.  The  events  of  the 
past  years  have  been  gradually  precipitating  a 
crisis.  Bankruptcy  has  been  staring  her  in  th( 
face.  It  was  becoming  more  and  more  difficul; 
to  raise  those  loans  which  to  a  nation  are  ai 
times  the  sinews  of  peace  even  more  than  of  war. 
Furthermore,  the  political  skies  were  darkening. 
FranctJ  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  military  despot- 
ism, with  all  that  a  blatant  Chauvinism  might 
force  it  to  undertake  ;  Austria- Hungary  seemed 
destined  to  a  dissolution  which,  if  it  came  about, 
would  inevitably  upset  completely  all  political 
calculations  in  southeastern  and  central  Europe  ; 
Germany  was  getting  an  alarmingly  strong  hold 
on  the  Sultan  ;  the  United  States  was  entering 
into  Asiatic  politics,  an  absolutely  uncertain  fac- 
tor. More  than  ever  was  there  need  of  peace, 
or  at  least  of  peace  for  a  time,  that  Russia  might 
gather  her  resources  and  make  ready  for  any 
unexpected  event. 

The  Russian  is  very  fertile  in  expedients.  His 
whole  history,  especially  in  Asia,  has  demon- 
strated this.  He  never  allows  preconceived  ideas 
to  hamper  him.  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  thing  that  shall 
be.  He  is  fond,  too,  of  the  spectacular  and  an 
adept  in  appeals  to  the  imagination.  The  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought  and  the  thought  found 
prompt  expression.  Wish,  thought,  and  ex- 
pression are  entirely  consistent  with  the  general 
history  and  character  of  the  empire.  That  they 
caused  such  surprise  shows  that  Russia  has  not 
been    widely    understood.      Lord  Salisbury   was 
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not  deceived.  Emperor  William — or  perhaps 
better,  Prince  Hohenlohe — was  not  deceived. 
France,  volatile,  blind  to  all  but  the  present  and 
unable  to  comprehend  the  far-reaching  purpose 
of  her  incongruous  ally,  was  for  the  moment 
dazed.  America  was  incredulous.  At  last  all 
(of  the  leaders  at  least)  have  settled  down  into  a 
pretty  accurate  conception  of  the  proposal,  and 
the  programme  has  simply  crystallized  Russia's 
appreciation  of  the  general  situation.  She  ha3 
:gained  her  end,  at  least  in  part.  The  ambassa- 
<.iors  will  soon  gather  at  The  Hague.  Their 
deliberations  will  cover  some  weeks,  perhaps 
months.  Then  will  follow  consultations  with 
the  home  governments — a  few  months  more. 
Then  perhaps  a  conference.  If  so,  well  and 
good — a  few  months  more.  If  not  a  confer- 
ence, something  else.      Anything  to  gain  time. 

Meanwhile  tlie  rails  across  to  the  Pacific  are 
being  laid  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  Trans- 
Caspian  Railway  has  readied  Kushk,  on  the 
Afghan  frontier,  and  there  are  reports  of  a  treaty 
with  the  dying  Ameer  and  of  an  extension  to 
Herdt,  while  a  Russian  flotilla  reaches  by  the 
Oxus  the  very  borders  of  Chitral.  Immigrants 
are  pouring  by  the  hundred  thousand  into  Man- 
cliuria,  and  Mongolia  is  steadily  following  in  the 
train  of  Bokhara.  A  Russian  road  reaches  from 
the  Caspian  to  Teheran,  and  one  branch  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  the  Nestorian,  is  humbly  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  orthodox  fold.  The  fortifi- 
cations above  Erzerum  are  bristling  with  Russian 
cannon,  and  Syria  is  being  honeycombed  with 
Russian  schools.  Prince  George  of  Greece  is 
governor  of  Crete  despite  German  opposition, 
and  no  one  w^ould  be  surprised  to  see  Russian 
fleets  pass  the  Bosphorus  at  any  time  without 
let  or  hindrance.  Milan  is  back  at  Belgrade. 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  made  his  obeisance  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Montenegrin  Prince  is 
jubilant  over  his  honors  from  his  kinsman  of  the 
North.  Time  is  money.  With  Russia  it  is 
money  and  power,  and  she  is  using  it  with  a 
skill  that  is  fascinating.  Is  the  Czar  sincere  ? 
Certainly.  Are  Muravieff  and  De  Witte  sincere  ? 
Unquestionably.  Are  they  unselfish  ?  Not  more 
so  and  not  less  so  than  anv  other  statesmen  who 
see  the  needs  of  their  peoples  and  are  bound  to 
use  every  available  means  to  meet  those  needs. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  by  no  means  averse 
to  a  reputation  for  general  philanthropy,  and 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  convince  the  w-orld 
that  the  Slavic  idea  is  so  thoroughly  pacific  that 
the  establishment  of  a  mighty  Slavic,  empire 
would  be  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  the 
world's  peace. 

Will  there  be  any  practical  results  ?  For  that 
w^e  must   look   to   Peking  rather   than   to   The 


Hague.  Elsewliere  the  war  clouds  are  lighten- 
ing. Neither  Africa  nor  Europe  shows  danger 
of  serious  collisions.  The  famous  Eastern  ques- 
tion is,  if  not  settled,  at  least  not  insistent. 
North  China,  however,  is  immediately  essential 
to  Russia.  If  England  will  accept  Chinese  par- 
tition the  ambassadors  will  find  all  go  smoothly  ; 
if  not,  their  discussions  will  be  chiefly  academic, 
so  far  at  least  as  any  relaxing  of  the  war  tension 
is  concerned.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  discussions  will  be  valueless  or  that  war 
is  inevitable  or  even  probable.  In  such  matters 
all  delay  is  gain.  It  is  also  of  advantage  tliat 
the  arbiters  of  war  should  discuss  the  possibil- 
ities of  peace.  Possibility  is  the  essential  pre- 
requisite to  accomplishment.  The  very  fact  that 
the  officially  accredited  representatives  of  so  many 
governments  are  to  meet  for  such  a  purpose  is 
perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  of  the  times. 
It  must  not,  however,  blind  the  vision  to  other 
facts,  and  those  who  fix  their  eyes  upon  The 
Hague  alone  may 'suddenly  find  themselves  out 
of  focus.  Imperial  extension  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  decided  in  tiie  courts.  There  are  movements 
too  powerful  even  for  governments  to  control. 

What  sliould  be  the  attitude  of  the  United 
Slates  ?  Our  representatives  will  enter  the  con- 
ference under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  ties 
that  bind  us  to  England  are  very  strong.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  traditional  friendships  with 
France  and  Russia  that  should  be  preserved  and 
may  well  be  strengthened.  We  believe  in  peace, 
but  our  whole  historv  is  witness  that  we  will  not 
accept  it  at  the  expense  of  principles  essential  to 
the  best  national  life.  Russian  rule  is  the  direct 
negation  of  many  of  these  principles,  and  Rus- 
sian influence  has  with  startling  uniformity  been 
exerted  against  their  extension  to  other  nations. 
A  rigid  censorship  extending  even  to  private 
families,  absolute  prohibition  of  any  change  of 
religion  except  to  the  Russian  Church,  are  illus- 
trations of  her  actual  rule  ;  while  the  beheading 
last  September  of  the  six  reformers  of  China  and 
the  closing  of  orphanages  in  Turkey  are  the  re- 
sults of  Russia's  influence  to- day  in  countries 
that  she  desires  to  control.  These  facts  should 
not  be  forgotten,  neither  should  they  be  empha- 
sized too  sharply.  Russia  is  doing  under  the"" 
search-light  of  modern  civilization  what  others 
have  done  in  the  twilight  of  mediaevalism.  The 
American  delegates  should  second  heartily  ail 
eflforts  for  peace,  but  they  must  also  insist  that 
peace  is  something  more  than  abstention  from 
war,  and  that  it  may  be  too  dearly  purchased  if 
it  involves  the  crushing  out  of  the  best  national 
life  in  large  sections  of  the  world.  Having 
fought  to  free  Cuba  from  oppression,  we  cannot 
help  to  bind  the  shackles  on  China  or  Turkey. 
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THE  question  is  often  asked,  apropos  of  the 
rapid  sti-ides  w1jj<:1i  music  lias  made  and  is 
making,  What,  besides  entbusiaetic  and  well- 
paying  audiences,  has  America  contributed  ? 
Wliiuh  of  \u:r  musical  sons  aiid  daughters  are 
bringing  honor  to  their  art  and  themselves? 
What  pntgress,  if  any,  has  been  niade  aloDg 
original  lines  ?  Have  new-world  ideas  been 
translated  into  music,  and  if  so,  with  what  suc- 
cess and  effect  ?  Has  the  proportion  been  gs'eater 
with  composition  or  with  the  reproductive  art? 


And,  finally,  is  Am 
To  answer  these 


musical  n 

even  superficially 
many  a  reader  of 
■iKw  OF  Reviews 
may  be  tempted  to  say  tliat  tliey  are  hardly 
worth  answering  can'fiilly  and  elaboi-ately.  But 
even  the  busiest  of  observers  in  this  active  world 
of  ours  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in  the 
great  realm  of  music,  both  in  composition  and  re- 
productive art,  there  is  a  group  of  native  Ameri- 
cans recognized  all  over  tiie  world  as  worthy  of 
a  place  well  up  toward  the  front  rank,  and  per- 
haps even  in  the  front  rank  itself 

The  attempt  to  judge  rigorously  as  to  what 
names  should  or  should  not  be  included  within 
this  group  would  be  invidious,  if  not  impossible. 
The  necessary  limits  of  space  require  us  to  con- 
fine our  attention  to  but  a  few  of  those  whose 
right  to  such  mention  is  least  likely  to  be 
challenged,  and  nothing  could  be  further  from 
our  intention  than  to  imply  the  least  derogation 
of  the  merits  of  those  who  must  necessarily  be 
excluded.  We  are  to  concern  ourselves  only 
with  native-born  American  musicians,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  refrain  from  at  least  mentioning  some 
of  the  various  foreign  artists  who  have  lived  with 
US  long  and  who  have  influenced  us  in  a  great 
measure.  If  this  article  were  to  be  in  any  sense 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  American  music, 
the  omission  of  such  names  as  S.  B,  Mills,  Theo- 
dore Thomas,  Leopold  Damrosch,  Anton  Seidl, 
.■\nlon  Dvorak,  and  Xaver  Scharwenka  would  bo 
impossible.  The  influence  of  Europe  must  re- 
main our  chief  source  of  inspiration,  since  the 
great  comj)osers  of  all  ages  are  Europeans,  and  it 
would  speak  ili  indeed  for  our  own  musicians  if 
they  could  ito  blind  to  the  genius  of  a  Wagner,  a 
Bralims,  a  Dvorak,  or  a  Tschaikovsky. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  native  talent  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  premature  effort  to  form  an 
American  school  of  musical  composition,  and  that 
each  composer  ia  worKing  along  lines  of  his  own 


genius,  using  the  forma  which  have  proved  them- 
selves the  best  and  bringing  his  own  originality 
to  l)ear  in  beautifying  and  e.vpanding  ratlier  than 
inventing.  It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that 
our  modest  beginnings  give  promise  of  ultimate 
original  greatness. 

DR.    WILLIAM   MASON. 

First  to  be  mentioned  of  Americans  who  liave 
been  influential  in  raising  the  standard  of  art  in 
this  country  ia  that  veteran  artist,  Dr.  William 
Mason,  of  New  York,  whose  seventieth  birthday 
iias  just  been  celebrated  by  the  presentation  to 
him  of  an  elegant  tribute  from  a  host  of  his 
present  and  former  pupils.  Dr.  Mason  may  well 
be  called  the  dean  of  our  musical  corps  and  a 
most  interesting  link  with  the  past.  He  is  still 
actively  engaged  composing  and  leaching,  and 
his  studio  in  Steinway  Hall  ia  one  of  the  most  in- 
Ici-esting  musical  corners  of  the  New  World,  full 
as  it  is  with  reminiscences  of  the  greatest  artists 
whom  the  world  has  ever  known.  Dr.  Mason 
distinctly  remembers  the  time  when  Robert 
Schumann  was  absolutely  unknown  and  when 
Brahms  came  as  a  nobody  to  Liszt  for  encourage- 
ment and  criticism.     He  was  intimate  with  Wag- 
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ner,  Lis«,  Rubinstoin,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schu- 
mann, and  in  fact  knew  everv  musician  of  note 
during  the  last  fifty  years  more  or  loss  intimaieiy. 
Bora  in  1829,  the  son  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason, 
who  himself  was  beyond  question  the  foremost 
American  musician  of  liis  day,  Wiliiam  Mason 
soon  showed  that  he  had  inhi-ritcd  Ins  fatlier's 
talents,  and  was  happy  in  receiving  a  thorough  and 
liberal  training  in  liia  career.  After  studying  in 
Berlin,  where  he  ma^le  liis  first  public  appearance 
in  the  symphony  concert  in  March,  1846,  lie 
went  in  1849,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  to 
Leipzig.  He  l>ecanie  the  pupil  first  ot  Mosclieles 
and  then  of  Moritz  Hauptmann,  thereafter  in 
Prague  of  Alexander  Dreyschock,  and  later  in 
Weimar  ot  Franz  Liszt.  After  making  a  suc- 
cessful concert  tour  througli  Eurojie  in  18J3,  lie 
returned  to  America  the  next  year  as  a  pro- 
fessional pianist.  Kroin  1855  to  1868  he,  to- 
g(;ther  witli  Theodore  Thoir.as,  L'arl  Bergmann, 
Joseph  Mosenthal,  and  Geurge  Matzka,  gave  a 
series  of  ""iref.s  of  cliainlier  music  in  New  York, 
by  means  of  which  many  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  chamber  music  wei-e  first  introduced  to 
an  American  audience.  At  the  same  time  he 
composed  many  works  for  the  piano,  chief  among 
thein  being  his  invaluable  "Touch  and  Tech- 
nique"— a  work  thoroughly  up  to  date  on  all 
points.  In  1872  Yale  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 


Though  welt  along  in  years  and  though  he  has 
8o  many  memories  of  the  hriiliant  past,  yet  Dr. 
Mason  has  the  greatest  interest  for  the  present 
and  future,  and  always  has  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy  for  younger  artists  who  are 
striving  along  the  tliorny  paths  of  music  in  thi.s 
country. 

PMOFESSOR    PAINE,    OF    HARVAKD. 

Next  to  Dr.  Mason  in  age  and  in  length  of 
service  to  music  in  this  country  must  be  men- 
tioned I'nif.  John  Knowles  Paiue,  of  Hari-ard 
University.  Professor  Paine  is  just  ten  years 
younger  than  Dr.  Ma.son,  having  l>een  horn  in 
Portland,  Maine,  on  January  9.  lS.3i).  He,  too, 
studied  ahi-oad,  chiefly  in  Leipzig,  and  upon  liis 
return  to  this  country  gave  a  most  successful 
concert  tour  as  an  organist.  Having  already  de- 
veloped great  talent  as  a  compos<'r,  Mr.  Paine 
finished  in  1872  a  symphony  called  "In  the 
Spring,"  which  was  very  well  received  in  Euro]* 
and  is  now  freijuently  to  be  found  u|Min  sujx'rior 
symphony  concert  programmes.  lie  was  the 
first  incunil)ent  of  the  chair  of  music  in  Harvard 
University,  having  been  appointed  instructor  and 
subsequently  professor  in  1876.  In  the  same 
year  he  composed  the  noble  melody  to  Whittier's 
centennial  hymn,  which  was  sung  with  great 
effect  at  the  o|H'niiig  of  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  Philadelphia. 

Perhaps  his  mo^il  characteristic  and  in  many 
respects  his  best  work  is  his  music  to  "King 
ffidipus,'"  which  was  performed  in  Sandera  The- 
ater in  Cambridge  and  afterward  in  Booth's 
Theater  in  New  York  in  1881.      No  att«mpt  was 
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made  to  utilize  the  fragments  of  ancient  Greek 
music,  about  which  Utile  is  known  at  best,  but 
ttie  entire  resources  of  modern  harmony  and 
of  the  modern  orchestra  were  put  in  play  to  W- 
lustrate  the  peculiar  religious  ideas  wliich  in- 
spired the  great  drama. 

Since  that  time  Professor  Paine  has  finished  & 
new  opera,  "  Azara,"  of  which  he  has  written 
both  the  libretto  and  the  music.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Provence  about  the  time  of  the  early 
crusades.  This  work,  which  is  almost  ready  for 
publication  and  performance,  is  spoken  of  by 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  listen 
to  some  of  its  passages  as  a  work  of  great  depth 
and  beauty,  and  the  first  performance  is  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest  by  musicians  all 
over  the  world, 

PROFESSOR    PARKER,    OP   YALE. 

What  Professor  Paine  has  done  for  Harvard, 
Prof.  Horatio  William  Parker  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  Yale  As  a  choral  composer  of  note 
he  is  the  foremost  of  Americans.  Professor 
Parker  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  been 
bom  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  on  September  16, 
1863.  He  went  to  Europe  in  lHa'2,  studied  in 
Munich  with  Rheinberger,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1885.  After  a  most  successful 
career  of  teaching  in  various  schools  and  for  a 
time  in  the  National  Conservatory  at  New  York, 
and  officiating  meanwhile  as  organist  in  various 
churches,  he  came  to  Boston  in  1893  as  organist 
and  choir  director  of  Trinity  Church.  In  1894 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  music  at  Yale 
University,  though  he  still  retained  his  position 
at  Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  and  eince  that  time 
he  has  been  the  head  of  the  music  department  at 
Yale. 

Professor  Parker  has  composed  upward  of 
forty-four  works  of  importance,  the  latest  being 
"  St.  Christopher,"  a  dramatic  oratorio,  per- 
formed in  New  York  for  the  first  time  on  April 
15,  1898,  His  principal  work  is  without  doubt 
' '  Hora  Noviasima, "  a  setting  of  the  ancient  poem 
of  St.  Bernard,  which  was  finished  in  December, 
1892.  In  this  Mr.  Parker  has  a  clear  field. 
Nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  set  this  poem  to 
music  before  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  meter.  This  work  was  first  given  by  the 
large  choral  society  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  New  York.  It  was  also  performed  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  at  Boston  and  at 
the  Worcester  niusic  festival  in  1898  ;  and  it  has 
been  accepted  for  the  music  festival  in  Worces- 
ter, England,  where  it  is  to  be  given  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  current  year.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
power  and  depth,  and  one  of  the  few  of  its  kind 
among  modern  choral  works  which  seems  destined 


to   hold    a  place   along   with    the   imperishable 
oratorios  of  the  past. 

PROFESSOR    MACDOWELL,     OF    COLUMBIA. 

When  Columbia  University  received  an  endow, 
ment  of  a  chair  of  music  in  1895,  the  standard 
which  bad  been  set  by  Harvard  and  Yale  in  the 


appointment  of  Professors  Paine  and  Parker 
could  not  be  lowered.  It  was  a  fortunate  fact  for 
the  great  metropolitan  university  that  there  was 
another  native  American  composer,  without 
doubt  the  most  prominent  of  them  all,  available 
for  the  position,  and  he  was  accordingly  selected 
in  the  person  of  Edward  Alexander  MacDowell, 
who  would  have  to  be  mentioned  here  as  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  American  piano  virtuoso 
were  he  not  even  greater  as  a  composer.  Born 
in  New  York  City  on  December  18,  1861,  Mr. 
MacDowell  was  taught  piano-playing  at  an  early 
age,  among  his  teacliers  being  the  celebrated 
Teresa  Carrefio.  In  1876  he  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  Conservatory  in  the  following  year, 
studying  piano  with  Marmontel  and  composition 
with  Savard.  In  1879  he  went  to  Wiesbaden 
and  later  to  Frankfort,  where  be  took  further 
lessons  in  composition  fi-om  Joachim  Raff.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  principal  teacher  of  the 
piano  in  the  Conservatory  at  Darmstadt,  and  in 
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tlie  Tollowing  yi?ar  he  visited  Liszt  at  Weimar. 
The  great  master  was  so  impressed  witli  the 
young  American  that  he  arranged  to  have  him 
riay  his  first  sttitp    for  tlie  piano  at  the  music 


festival  of  the  Allf/emeuiei-  Deutscher  Muiik  Fee- 
eiii  in  Zurich,  In  1884  MacDowell  retired  to 
Wiesbaden  and  in  1888  he  returned  to  America, 
Uvinj;  in  Boston  until  his  appointment  to  Colum- 
bia University. 

With  a  style  peculiarly  his  own  Professor 
MacDowoU  produces  most  novel  combinations  of 
harmonies  and  rliytliins,  never,  however,  sacri- 
fidng  lieauty  to  search  for  the  new  at  all  costs, 
and  always  true  to  himself.  His  compositions  in- 
clude almost  every  form  of  music,  from  a  song 
to  a  symphony.  Among  his  works  for  piano 
may  be  mentioned  two  concertos  and  two  sonatas, 
o£  which  the  "  Eroica"  is  especially  noteworthy 
as  a  powerful  dramatic  work  of  great  beaiity  and 
variety.  A  mere  enumeration  of  his  l>est  works 
would  transcend  our  limits  of  space,  but  mention 
should  1)0  made  of  his  ''Woodland  Sketches" 
and  "Sea  Pictures,"  two  collections  which  are 
unsurpassed  in  modem  piano  literature  forweird. 
poetical  Iwaiity  and  originality.  Mj'.  JIacDowell 
is,  indeed,  a  poet  in  the  true  sense  of  tlic  word, 
and  there  may  l»  said  to  be  alwut  all  his  work  a 
certain  native  flavor  which  is  as  interesting  as  it 
is  unmi.'itakablc.  His  Indian  smVe  for  orchestra 
is  built  lip  on  themes  from  the  songs  of  tlie  Sioux 
tribe  and  is  so  far  a  strictly  American  composi- 
tiim.  The  local  cohiring  and  atmo.=phere  are 
ii'markably  well  reproduced,  and  this  in  the  face 
of  the  great  difliciilties  inherent  to  the  task  of 


It  was  Anton  Dvorak  who.  when 
country,  gave  a  great  imiwtiis  to  Am 

jpiration 


composition  of  1 
phony,   built  up 

descriptions    was 
ideas,  for  the  i 

still   I 


.  by  the 
is  great  '-New  World"  svm- 
on  negro  and  Indian  iheme: 
the  fashion,  and  music  of  all 
composed  founded  on  such 
ist  part  highly  unmusical,  but 
'ving  to  support  the  call  for  original 
'action,  however,  set  in 
J  soon  clearly  seen  that  A 
t  could  not  1)6  confined  and  hmited  ir 
Although  it  was  American  and  nt 
al  in  one  sense,  it  was  by  no  means  so  in  another, 
as  neither  negroes  nor  Indians  were  the  com 
posers,  but  the  descendants  of  Europeans.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  great  composers,  such  as  Paine, 
Parker,  and  MacT>owell.  to  have  clearly  seen 
thai  American  music  could  not  start  from  any 
Buch  standpoint,  but  that  it  could  only  hope  to 
reach  eminence  through  following  the  canons  of 
art  as  already  laid  down  until  some  pi-eemineiitly 
great  man  should  arise  who  should 
dividuality  stron, 
works,  and  by  t 
and  ideals  in  hit 
school  of  art. 

Music  seems  t 
The  Homanic,  T 
each  in  I 


igh  to  protluce  lasting 
entering  national  characteristics 
self  should  found  a  really  new 


lS  to  require  new  : 

,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  races  have 
prwhiced  the  greatest  composers, 
it  would  now  seem  to  remain  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  do  his  share,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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he  will  accomplisli  Lliis    taak  ai 
accomplished  so  many  other  thiti 


Turning,  fi'om  coni]>()siii(in.  to  reprodiictivo 
art,  tiie  noble  army  of  pianists  and  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  violinists  and  organists  demand 
attention,  but  can  be  repivscnttd  in  an  article 
so  strictly  limited  as  this  by  only  a  very  few 
leading  names. 

Among  native  American  pianists  the  two 
names  of  Albert  Lockwood  and  William  II. 
Sherwood  stand  preeminent  by  common  consent. 
Of  these,  Mr.  Sherwood  is  the  older  and  better 


known.      Born    in    Lyons,    N,    Y. ,  about    fortj 
years  ago,    Mr.    Sherwood  i 


tudied   i 


under  Dr.  William  Mason  and  other  tutors,  a 
in  Europe  under  Kullak  and  I)e[i[>o  in  Berlin  a 
finally  under  Lis7.t  at  Weimar.  lie  also  stiidi 
'  e  organ  at  Stuttgart  with  f^eutsou  Clark. 


finishing  h 
large  c'  ' 


of  Km 


"Wh. 


Rral  of  t 


>i}.'htecu  yeai-s  of  age  hU 
playing  of  Chci])iri's  "F  llinor  Kantasie"  and 
Beethoven's  "Emiieror  Concerto"  in  Berlin  whs 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  thereafter 
tlie  rare  distinctions  of  invitations  to  play  at  tl:r> 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Lei[Mig  and  the  I'liib 
harmonic  Society  con eeits  at  Ilamburg  were  con- 


ferred upon  li:m.  He  also  appeared  with  great 
success  in  other  important  music  centers.  Since 
his  return  to  his  native  land  Mr.  Sherwood  has 
naturaiiy  broadened  and  deveioped,  and  nas  de- 
lighted large  aiuiiences  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  is  also  favorably 
known  as  a  composer  of  songs  and  piuno  works, 
as  well  as  in  his  capacity  as  a  very  sympathetic 
and  inspiring  teacher.  He  is  now  the  director  of  j 
a  music  school  in  Chicago,  and  is  frequently 
heard  m  high-class  concerts  all  over  the  country. 
Altogether  he  is  an  artist  whose  maturing  powers 
give  promise  of  steady  progi-ess  and  improve- 
Like  the  greatest  master  of  modern  piano- 
])laying — IgnatK  Pnderevski — Albert  Lockwood 
is  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  European 
te'aehei's,  Leschctitzsky  of  Vienna,  and  he  is  a 
pupil  of  whom  any  teacher  may  well  be  proud. 
Born  in  Troy,  X.  Y.,  in  1871,  Mr.  Lockwood 
is  one  of  the  j'otiiigcst  as  well  as  one  of  the 
foremost  living  pianists.  His  musical  education 
included  six  years  of  work  with  Reinecko  in 
Leipzig,  three  with  Leschetitzsky,  and  a  brief 
finishing  period  with  liuoiiamici  in  Florence. 
His  career  in  Europe  was  most  brilliant  and 
einbi'aced  successful  concerts  in  London,  as  well 
as  Paris,  Florence,  and  other  continental  cities. 
It  may  be  said  of  hiin,  as  well  as  of  his  teacher 
and  bis  fellow  pupil,  Paderevski,  that  his  suc- 
cesses are  the  result  of  the  development  of  great 
native  talent  by  dint  of  most  conscientious  and 
patient  work.  No  moi'c  modest  and  thorough 
student  of  his  art  has  ever  touched  a  piann,  and 
as  a  result  it  may  bo  said  that  the  perfection  of 
his  technique  and  interpretation  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. That  he  will  yet  rellect  high  honor 
upon  his  native  country  in  the  realms  of  musical 
interpretation  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  ever 
heard  one  of  his  recitals.  Killed  with  tlio  high- 
est artistic  idealism  and  possessing  a  most  en- 
gaging [jcrsonality,  he  repn-sents  all  that  is  best 
in  aspiring  American  reproductive  art. 
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-.  of  i.Mc.hfiO,  to  wljiitn 
nircnliv  due  of  havinjc 
'  recitals  and  concerts  i 


advancp^i.    bv    liis 
all   parts  of  the 


,-i  v.". 


f  Enr* 


He 


i;r»-z.f.^'.l.  Mfc 


e23. 


i:r^«:  i 


K^t-^::: 


Li*  Cr-:  tea.  ; -r  •■'.  e:s  f^^viil  inslm- 
•.:.■•  KT^ra:  <.;er!;;an  i-.a^it-r.  Hanjit  of 
Id  Eur"  :*  Mr.  E-:Jv  tia»  plaveH  with 
v*s  :n  Far:-.  Ber::r,.  K.-ik*.  Mi'ian,  Lon- 
i-tLer  c:'.i-s-  In  t:.;s  ouDiry  bis  serr- 
"'ji;':.t  as  TCi'-ai  cr^anUl  in  iLe 
<-f  I'iTS  and  the  O-luin- 
■iaii  Es[<.=i::._.n  in  (i.icaco  in  1893.  In  the 
'lU'.WT  :t.:tai.c«  it  vaf  laiwiy  dut'  to  him  that  the 
f;r<-&i  crL'sn  wa.-:  er>-<-i<^l  at  ti:e  fair,  and  the 
j:r>-a'e?t  ot  ir.'-i'-rn  orgari'ts,  Alexander  Gail- 
it.ar.t.  was  iti'iu'i"'!  !•■  cir.e  over  and  assist  in 
ti.e  ilris*rat:on  of  in'-it'm  art  upon  the  organ. 

It  wiu  lie  seen  from  i}.e  foregfoing  that  with  a 
trr"iip  of  cf-nieitij-.-rarv  native  .American  nrnsi- 
r-.aiis  l:ke  Masf.n.  I'aine.  Parker.  MacTtewell. 
^^(.enr<x■^^.  Lo"'kwi-i>i.  Maud  Powell,  and  Eddy, 
the  Aniencan  lover  of  inu^ic  need  bv  no  means 
i.idp  his  bfad  in  ^Lame  when  comparing  the 
ontribuiious  of  his  own  country  to  contein- 
[■jrary  art   with  tliose  of  anv  Miigle  European 

Tlie  vftung  giant  of  the  Vii^t.  keenly  appre- 
ciative of  the  l>«t  which  comes  to  him  from  the 
t  >ld  World,  has  yet  not  neglected  his  own  mnsic- 
al  powers,  and  the  m<>st  encouraging  feature  of 
I;  is  very  creditable  present  is  that  it  gives  hope, 
in  music  as  in  most  oiber  national  aspiration!^ 
and  accomplish  men  Is,  of  a  greater,  higher,  and 
better  future. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  FOR  FACTORY  HOMES. 


BY  WILLIAM  HOWE  TOLMAN. 


ABOUT  three  years  ago  a  well-known  Ohio 
manufacturer,  on  his  trips  to  and  from 
Dayton,  was  greatly  impresaed  with  the  bflm-like 
appearance  and  desolate  air  of  the  little  homes 
lining  the  railroad  aa  it  approached  Dayton  and 
other  cities.  He  said  to  himself  that  the  fences 
and  back  porches  would  be  improved  by  a  few 
creeping  vines  and  flowers.  From  the  back- 
vard  view  of  these  homes  his  thoughts  turned  to 
the  barrenness  of  his  own  factory,  and  he  decided 
to  try  the  effect  of  some  flowers  and  vines.  The 
firet  thing  he  did  was  to  plant  a  big  bed  of  flow- 
ers in  the  center  of  the  factory  lawn.  Instinct- 
ively he  felt  that  something  waa  wrong.  He 
knew  that  his  ideas  were  right,  but  he  lacked  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  carry  them  out.  Then  his 
business  training  came  to  his  aid  in  reasoning, 
"  Well,  if  I  can't  do  this  myself  I  must  call  in 
an  expert;  "so  he  sent  for  John  C,  Olmstead, 
the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  landscape  garden- 
ing at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  and  who  is 


famous  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  landscape 
gardeners  in  America.  The  plan  of  beautifymg 
a  factory  was  an  idea  so  foreign  to  the  usual 
utilitarian  purposes  of  such  an  establishment  that 
it  impressed  him  as  very  droll,  but  he  finally 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the 
commission  when  he  learned  that  bis  client  had 
a  serious  purpose  in  all  this. 

The  first  suggestion  was  the  removal  of  the  set 
piece  in  the  center  of  the  lawn.  Then  he  cor- 
rected the  planting  of  one  bed  of  flowers  with 
eight  or  nine  colors.  He  pointed  out  liow  by 
making  little  bays  and  inlets  of  shmbs  and  flow- 
ers along  the  sides  of  the  lawn  a  pleasing  effect 
might  be  secured.  Next  he  suggested  that  the 
two  stable  sheds  opposite  the  factory  should  be 
connected  with  an  arch,  the  roof  painted  ver- 
milion, the  sides  olive,  and  rapid  growing  vines 
planted  at  each  end,  thus  forming  a  harmony  of 
color  that  would  he  restful  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  Olmstead's  suggestions  fell  on  fertile  soil. 
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Mr.  PattersoD  not  only  decoratpd  liis  factory 
grounds  and  buildings,  but  covered  the  telegraph- 
poles  and  lamp-posis  witli  vines,  so  that  the 
streets  about  the  factory  seemeil  like  the  ap- 
proaches to  a  park.  As  lie  worked  out  these 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Olmstead  new  ideas  came  to 
him,  and  he  said  ;  "  Why,  landscajie  gardening 
isn't  BO  difRcult.  It  S(K;ins  to  be  mainly  the 
avoidance  of  straight  lines,  keeping  the  center  of 
the  plot  open,  and  massing  the  flower  effects." 

When  he  saw  how  beautiful  all  this  looked  for 
tlie  factory,  and  when  he  reflected  how  simple 
were  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  he 
thought  how  fine  a  thing  it  would  be  to  bring  it 
to  the  homes  of  his  factory  people.  But  how  to 
arouse  their  interest  ?  He  first  secured  material 
from  Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell  ;  Mr.  SimoDB, 
o£  Chicago,  sent  him  views  of  his  estate,  and 
Miss  Helen  Gould,  being  interested  in  hia 
scheme,  sent  hiui  photographs  of  the  beautiful 
grounds  at  Lyndhurst,  her  Irvington  home. 
Tliese  he  had  made  into  lantern  slides,  so  that 
he  could  show  the  people  just  what  these  superb 
effects  meant  when  correctly  applied. 

He  began  tliis  educational  work  in  the  factory 
Sunday-school,  and  when  spring  came  he  dis- 
tributed twelve  thousand  packages  of  seeds  to  the 
children.  To  slimulat*  the  best  effort  prizes 
wei^  offered  for  the  best  ornamental  planting 
about  the  home  ami  for  the  most  artistic  arrange- 
ment and  training  of  vines  on  houses,  verandas, 
biiiidings,  fences,  and  jHists.  Boys  and  girls 
under  sixteen  were  invited  to  compete  for  the 
best-kept  back  yards,  whether  lawns  or  planted 


in  flowers  and   vegetables.      Five  prizes  of  five 
dollars   each  were  offered   for  the  most  artislie 
wiiidow-bo."c  effects.     The  best  planted  and  cul- 
tivated vegetable  gardens  were  to  be  rewarded  hy 
five  prizes  of  ten  dollars  -each.     To  take  charge  of 
this    work    lie   engaged  the 
servici's  of   a   landscape 
gardener,  who  could  be  con- 
sulted   by  any   of   the  em- 
ployees. 

I'revious  to  the  time  the 
work  U'gan  the  bare  houses 
looked  like  those  of  the  No- 
ah's ark  village — no  adorn- 
ment, the  lots  sejiarated  by 
board  fences,  with  no  regard 
to  liarnLony  of  color.  The 
child  I'cn  then  planted  the 
seeds  and  eagerly  watched 
the  rapid  growth  of  the 
morning-  glories  and  the 
moon  (iiiwer-s.  Gradually 
the  cliff  lines  of  the  fences 
disappeared  under  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  the  vines. 
Then  the  mothers,  seeing  the 
pretty  effect  of  the  vines,  be- 
gan to  train  them  over  the 
porch    and    added  window- 
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boxes,  making  bowei-s  of 
beauty  out  of  the  previous 
packing-box  style  of  house. 
When  the  autumn  came  and 
the  vines  disappeared,  then 
they  realized  how  very  ugly 
the  fences  looked  without 
any  adornment.  The  train- 
ing of  the  summer  bore  fruit, 
and  when  Mr.  Patterson  ad- 
vised taking  them  down  and 
replacing  them  by  a  wire 
fence,  which  was  just  about 
one-third  cheaper  and  better 
adapted  to  the  climbing 
vines,  they  were  ready  to  do 
so.  Some  occupiers  of  ad- 
joining houses  improved  on 
this  plan  by  doing  away  with 
any  kind  of  a  fence  and 
planting  instead  a  divisional 
line  of  flowers. 

Most  of  the  factory  people 
live  in  South  Park.  Accus- 
tomed to  beauty  about  their 
homes  and  their  factory,  they  insisted 
fully  that  a  stable  located  on  the  fair  grounds 
and  utilized  as  a  bill-board  for  the  ugliest  assem- 
blage of  colors  that  ever  disgraced  the  landscape 
should  be  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
grounds  and  be  replaced  by  a  wire  fence,  which 
in  another  season  will  be  covered  with  vines. 


Some  idea  of  the  interest  in  the  contesta  for 
the  landscape  garden  prizes  may  be  shown  by 
the  fact  tliat  an  audience  of  four  thousand  peo- 
ple thronged  the  great  auditorium  at  the  fair 
grounds  when  the  prizes  were  distributed.  Thus 
those  who  had  striven  all  summer  were  awarded 
additionally  by  the   public  recognition    of  their 

We  live  in  a  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  world, 
where  most  of  us  wish  to  be  paid  for  what  wo  do. 
How  did  this  pay  Mr.  Patterson?  No  one  can 
visit  his  factory  without  noting  the  happy  and 
contented  workers  everywhere.  Each  one  is 
individualized.  He  does  not  feel  that  he  is  a  cop; 
in  the  wheel,  but  is  an  essential  part  of  tlie  vital 
mechanism  credited  with  intelligence.  In  the 
old  days  the  men  spoke  of  the  factory  as  ' '  Pat- 
terson's Penitentiary  ;  "  to-day  it  is  called  "  Pat- 
terson's Paradise." 

When  the  factory  staff  go  to  their  liomea  after 
their  day's  work  the  influence  follows  tliem. 
The  fathers  are  refreshed  by  the  coolness  ami 
fragrance  of  the  vines  and  flowei-s  about  their 
homes.  They  forget  their  weariness  as  the  chil- 
dren climb  on  their  knees  to  tell  them  the  delight- 
ful stories  they  heard  in  the  kindergarten,  the 
wonderful  things  they  made,  and  the  songs  they 
sang.  Later  in  the  evening  tlic  young  ]»eoi)le  look- 
forward  to  their  club  meetings,  whore  they  an; 
pleasurably  and  profitably  entertaiiu'd  with  other 
companions  who  are  desirous  of  making  the  most 
of  their  time. 

The  factory  people  have  organized  the  Puulli 
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P&rk  Improvement  Association,  so  that  they  may 
extend  these  advanU^s  throughout  that  section 
of  the  ciiy.  Viewed  from  no  hifther  plane  than 
that  of  commercialism,  there  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  value  of  property,  evidenced  by 
the  statement  of  John  f.  Olmstead,  who  visited 
the  factory  last  October  and  said  that  K  Ptreet, 
opposite  the  factory,  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful streets  in  the  country,  when  the  value  of 
tlie  lots  and  the  siw  of  the  houses  were  taken 
into  consideration. 

Whatever  makes  the  wage  eameri"  contented 
with  their  homes  has  value  for  the  employer, 
for  the  greater  the  home  contentment,  the  less 


likelv  will  the  workingman  be  to  do  that  which 
will  imperil  it  or  impair  its  integrity.  The  very 
inexpensive  and  simple  application  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  landscape  gardening  to  the 
factory  grounds  and  the  homes  of  the  wage-earn- 
ers, is  the  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  thetr 
condition  by  anv  employer  who  feels  that  he  owes 
his  staff  more  than  the  mere  payment  of  wages. 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  managers 
of  trolley  lines  and  railroads,  the  president  of 
one  Eastern  railroad  stating  to  the  writer  that  he 
would  offer  prizes  not  only  for  the  beat-kept 
premises,  btit  also  for  the  best-kept  farm  along 
the  line  of  his  road. 


CANADA'S  CLAIMS   BEFORE  THE  ANGLO-AMERI- 
CAN JOINT  HIGH  COMMISSION. 

BY  AGNES  C.   LAUT. 

[Miss  Laat,  who  is  on  of  the  foremost  of  CHnadian  writers  for  the  press  and  who  is  conversant  with  politics 
and  affairs  in  all  parts  of  British  North  America,  has  followed  the  work  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  with 
close  attention.  She  was  expressly  invited  in  writing  the  following  article  to  give  readers  in  the  United  States 
the  benefit  of  the  purely  Canadian  point  of  view.~TnE  Editor.] 


IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  American 
investment  of  foreign  islands  and  Britisli 
occupation  of  African  regions  liave  a  higher  pur- 
pose than  the  gratification  of  national  vanity  by 
spreading  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Union 
Jack  over  alien  races.  The  shaping  of  events 
beyond  human  control  may  compel  the  govern- 
ment of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  but  mere  acces- 
sion of  territory  is  entirely  secondary  to  the 
motive  underlying  the  forward  movement  of 
Anglo- Saxondom.  Benefits  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  of  mate- 
rial weight  with  the  countries  absorbed,  as  well 
as  the  countries  absorbing,  far  exceed  temporary 
loss  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
prompt  the  policies  of  both  nations. 

Of  the  conference  of  the  Anglo-American 
commission  almost  the  same  may  be  said.  The 
commissioners  tried  to  obtain  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  all  the  advantages  accruing 
from  extension  of  dominion  without  the  expend- 
iture of  blood  and  money  entailed  by  war. 
Already  the  governments  centered  in  Washing- 
ton and  Ottawa  are  similar  in  the  essentials  of 
freedom  ;  but  because  a  different  flag  floats  on 
each  side  of  an  imaginary  dividing  line,  both 
countries  are  denied  all  the  benefits  which  r€»sult 
from  a  merging  of  common  interests.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  the  arma- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
can  only  bring  about  the  partial  civilization  of 
small  patches  of  the  globe  and  sliglit  additions 
to  the  volume  of  each  nation's  foreign  trade.  In 
all  quarters  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  settle- 
ment of  those  international  difficulties  which 
have  kept  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  quarrel- 
some mood  would  do  more  for  world-wide  civ- 
ilization than  the  most  daring  oi)timist  ever 
planned,  and  result  in  manifold  increust;  of  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  the  country 
which  is  now  her  fourth  best  customer.  The 
policy  of  expansion  has  proved  costly  beyond 
any  estimate  made  beforeliand.  The  policy  of 
conciliation  embodied  in  the  conference  involved 
not  a  single  sacrifice  and  offered  full  equivalent 
for  every  concession   requested.      Vast  military 


expenditures,  with  their  ominous  possibilities  of 
bloodshed,  have  received  general  approval  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ;  but  this 
international  conference,  with  assurance  of  peace, 
was  subjected  to  all  the  haggling  of  market- 
place hucksters,  lest  one  party  should  emerge 
from  negotiations  without  a  fat  surplus  of  advan- 
tages over  the  other.  Emissaries  from  the  repub- 
lic and  the  Dominion  have  been  scouring  the 
earth  for  trade  proselytes.  At  the  same  time, 
both  governments  have  been  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  blockade  and  shut  off  the  nearest 
and  most  natural  avenues  of  trade.  If  anv  illus- 
tration  were  needed  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
Anglo  Saxon  cooperation  in  foreign  dealings, 
Canada's  action  when  Spanish  hostiles  made 
Montreal  a  basis  of  operations,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain's when  European  powers  threatened  to  em- 
barrass the  United  States  in  the  Cuban  war, 
might  be  cited  ;  yet  the  aims  of  the  international 
commissioners  to  lay  the  foundations  of  perma- 
nent harmony  suffered  every  misrepresentation. 

A  frank  statement  of  Canada's  attitude  toward 
this  conference  should  clear  away  much  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  obscured  the  real  issues 
in  the  negotiations.  The  Dominion  approached 
each  subject  of  dispute  in  a  spirit  of  compromise. 
This  scarcely  requires  proof.  The  unofficial 
utterances  of  British  and  Canadian  statesmen 
testify,  that  with  them  the  conference  was  not 
regarded  as  an  end  in  itself.  Through  the  Span- 
ish war,  which  swept  aside  every  vestige  of  ill- 
feeling  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  Dominion  became,  as  it  were,  the 
meeting- ground  for  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  ;  and  the  negotiations,  first  arranged  as 
a  purely  colonial  matter  for  the  settlement  of  all 
tlie  international  differences,  became  not  only  the 
means  toward  an  imperial  end,  but  part  of  the 
broader  scheme  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  brotherhood. 
The  first  requisite  for  the  realization  of  the  lofty 
ideals  was  the  removal  of  every  cause  of  friction 
between  the  republic  and  the  empire — in  other 
words,  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  all  disputes 
over  Canadian  affairs.  This  was  no  easy  under- 
taking, as  the  length  of  the  conference  has  demon- 
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strated  ;  but  throughout  the  negotiations  the  Ca- 
nadian commissioners  were  governed  by  the  desire 
to  promote  Anglo-Saxon  friendsliip  and  the  key- 
note of  the  Dominion's  policy  was  compromise. 
For  every  concession  requested  by  the  British 
conmiissioners  the  Dominion  stood  ready  to  grant 
full  equivalent.  Sl)e  neither  offered  nor  asked 
one  sacrifice.  Existing  inequalities,  whether  in 
her  favor  or  to  her  prejudice,  she  was  eager  to 
have  remedied  ;  and  when  the  opinions  of  the 
commissioners  were  so  divergent  that  no  satis- 
factory agreement  could  be  reached,  Canada  was 
willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  impartial 
arbitrators  on  the  subject.  Party  heelers  and 
sectional  wire  pullers  had  very  obvious  designs 
in  raising  a  diu  about  the  Dominion  modestly 
trying  to  grab  everything  in  sight  ;  but  the  pur- 
pose of  their  misrepreseirtations  and  the  absolute 
fairness  of  Canada's  position  at  once  ])ecame  ap- 
parent on  examination  of  a  few  of  the  subjects 
before  the  commissioners. 

Foremost  in  importance  on  the  conference 
programme  was  the  question  of  reciprocity  ;  and 
reciprocity  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  more  natural  and  profitable  for  the  provinces 
of  eastern  Canada  to  trade  with  the  States  across 
the  boundary  than  with  British  Columbia  across 
the  width  of  a  continent,  and  for  the  northwest- 
ern States  to  trade  with  northwestern  Canada 
immediately  adjoining  than  with  New  England 
three  thousand  miles  away.  This  assumption 
has  yet  to  be  proved  false.  The  trend  of  trade, 
in  spite  of  boundary,  is  the  strongest  argument 
for  reciprocity  that  can  be  adduced.  The 
Dominion  to-day  takes  as  much  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  as  Mexico,  South  Ameri- 
ca, Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies  buy 
all  together.  Such  a  customer,  it  might  be 
thought,  should  receive  some  consideration  ;  but 
American  consideration  for  her  Canadian  neigh- 
bor has  taken  tlie  form  of  the  most  hurtful  tariff 
that  could  be  framed  against  the  Dominion's  in- 
terests. Whether  hostility  to  Dominion  trade 
were  the  animating  purpose  of  the  tariff  or  not, 
the  results  have  been  equally  disastrous  to  Can- 
ada. While  the  Dominion  annually  buys  some 
$80,000,000  worth  of  American  exports,  the 
United  States  buys  only  some  |!40,000,000  of 
Canadian  goods.  While  a  country  of  only 
5,000,000  inhabitants  gives  free  admission  to 
840,000,000  of  American  products,  the  big  coun- 
try of  nearly  70,000,000  inhabitants  gives  free 
admission  to  only  $14,000,000  of  Canadian  prod- 
ucts. Canada's  /?er  capita  purchases  from  the 
United  States  are  over  $15;  the  United  States'  per 
capita  purchases  from  Canada  are  less  than  60  cents. 
In  1898  the  Dominion,  whose  farmers — accord- 
ing to  zealous  protectionists — would  swamp  the 


American  markets  for  agricultural  products,  sold 
only  $5,000,000  of  farm  products  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  little  Canada,  who — according  to  the 
same  authorities — could  never  buv  as  much  from 
the  United  States  as  she  would  sell,  bought 
$15,000,000  of  farm  products  from  the  United 
States  and  $35,000,000  of  manufactures  as  well. 
Last  vear  Canada's  tariff  rate  on  dutiable  im- 
ports  for  consumption  from  the  United  States 
averaged  but  25  percent.,  m  comparison  to  an 
average  of  29  on  similar  imports  from  Eng- 
land. , 

These  are  not  one  sided  arguments,  but  facts, 
ascertainable  by  any  one  takmg  tlie  trouble  to 
investigate  ;  and  with  these  facts  there  was, 
from  Canada's  point  of  view,  no  need  of  argu 
ments  to  urge  the  readjustment  of  tariff  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion. 
If  the  present  trade  conditions  could  be  in- 
definitely prolonged  it  might  be  eminently  satis- 
factory and  profitable  to  the  United  States  ;  but 
the  hostilitv  of  American  tariffs  has  already 
driven  Canada  abroad  to  sell,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  preferential  favors  for  Great  Britain  is 
evidence  that'  the  same  influence  may  yet  drive 
her  abroad  to  buy.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
Great  Britain  took  only  30  per  cent,  of  Canada's 
exports  and  the  Cnited  States  took  60.  To  day, 
of  farm  products  alone  Great  Britain  takes  90 
per  cent,  and  the  United  States  less  than  7. 
"  Canada,"  wrote  the  American  consul  at  Liver- 
pool, "  is  the  competitor  with  the  United  States 
as  a  purveyor  to  the  British  pul>lic."  Last  year 
tlie  Dominion's  exports  to  Great  Britain  were 
one- fifth  as  large  as  those  of  the  United  States. 
These  figures  illustrate  the  delicate  irony  of  Sir 
William  Van  Home,  when,  responding  to  a  query 
about  the  things  Canada  should  be  thankful  for, 
he  tersely  answered  :  **The  Dingley  tariff." 

What,  then,  did  Canada  desire  regarding 
reciprocity  at  the  conference  ?  Not  all  she  could 
grab — not  by  any  means.  A  modicum  of  the 
tariff  favors  which  she  grants  would  have  sent 
her  commissioners  home  with  surprised  delight. 
For  instance,  if  the  United  States  accorded  her 
as  favorable  a  free  list — lumber  and  pulp  included 
— as  she  gives  the  United  States,  the  whole 
Dominion  would  be  more  than  satisfied  and  will- 
ing to  throw  a  few  tariff  concessions  on  manufac- 
tures into  the  bargain. 

The  allegation  that  the  Dominion's  preferential 
tariff  for  Great  Britain  stood  in  the  way  of  reci- 
procity arrangements  and  prejudiced  Canada's 
case  is  too  absurd  for  consideration.  The  tariff 
concessions  sought  from  the  United  States  were 
for  farm  products.  How  British  manufactured 
goods  could  gam  access  to  American  markets 
under  tariff  reductions  on   farm  products — eggs, 
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for  example — has  never  been  explained  by  the 
objectors  to  the  preferential  tariff. 

On  the  subject  of  reciprocity  Canada's  conten- 
tion can  hardly  be  described  as  unreasonable. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  indorsed  by  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  Union  ; 
and  who  opposed  it  ?  Not  the  consumers  in  both 
countries — and  they  constitute  the  majority  if 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  be  a 
consideration.  A  few  rings  and  trusts  and  two 
or  three  coal  kings  and  lumber  barons  were  tlie 
real  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reciprocity.  The 
lumber  and  fisheries  disputes  were  but  different 
phases  of  the.  reciprocity  question.  Canada  ad- 
mits American  lumber  free  of  duty,  and  almost 
$3, 000; 000  of  forest  products  annually  enter  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion  from  Minnesota  and  adjacent  States. 
The  Dingley  tariff,  imposing  a  two -dollar  duty 
on  Canadian  timber  and  spiking  Canada's  guns 
by  stipulating  that  the  amount  of  our  export 
duty  on  logs  should  be  added  to  this  tariff  on 
lumber  from  countries  where  an  export  duty  pre- 
vailed, caused  a  decrease  in  the  lumber  exports 
of  the  Dominion  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000  in 
one  year.  The  provision  against  export  duties 
rendered  a  Dominion  export  tax  ineffective ; 
so  the  province  of  Ontario  took  matters  into  her 
own  hands  and  passed  a  law  compelling  all  own- 
ers of  timber  limits  to  saw  logs  cut  from  crown 
lands  within  the  province.  The  British  North 
America  Act,  which  is  the  Dominion's  constitu- 
tion, gave  Ontario  full  power  to  enact  such  a 
measure,  and  Quebec  threatens  to  follow  her  sis- 
ter province's  example  and  to  pass  a  similar 
measure  regarding  pulp- wood.  Both  provinces 
are  acting  on  the  supposition  that  Canadian  logs 
are  indispensable  to  the  American  consumer. 
The  supposition  would  seem  to  be  sustained  by 
fact ;  for  nearly  thirty  mill  owners  of  Michigan 
threaten  to  appeal  to  the  imperial  government 
against  Ontario's  law,  and  out  of  1,500,000  acres 
of  spruce  lands  owned  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  of  the  United  States,  more  than 
1,250,000  lie  in  Canada.  The  protest  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
against  the  commissioners  *' furnishing  protec- 
tion to  a  combination  [the  paper  trust]  organized 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  intended  to  extort  excess- 
ive prices  from  a  representative  industry  "  is  to 
the  same  effect — that  Canadian  logs  are  a  neces- 
sity for  the  American  consumer.  While  the 
American  manufacturers  and  consumers  look  to 
the  Dominion  for  their  log  supply,  the  United 
States  Government  has  placed  practically  a  pro- 
hibitive duty  on  lumber  and  pulp.  In  other 
words,  Canadian  forests  are  to  be  stripped  for 
the  profit  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dominion 


is  to  be  shut  off  from  all  participation  in  that 
profit.  This  kind  of  an  arrangement  appears 
somewhat  one-sided  to  the  people  of  Canada.  Is 
it  surprising  that  their  commissioners  held  out 
stoutly  on  the  lumber  question,  expecting  noth- 
ing less  than  free  lumber  for  free  logs  ?  To  the 
manufacturers  of  lumber  and  paper  the  Domin- 
ion's stand  on  this  subject  may  seem  obstinate  to 
the  extent  of  frustrating  negotiations  ;  but  to 
the  157  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  consumers  from  whom  the  lumber  and 
paper  rings  extort  excessive  prices  Canada  does 
not  seem  so  unreasonable. 

Related  to  reciprocity,  the  Atlantic  fisheries 
wore,  perhaps,  the  most  complicated  subject 
before  the  commissioners.  Newfoundland,  not 
yet  a  part  of  the  Dominion,  the  bearing  of  old 
treaties  as  well  as  the  present  modus  vivendi^  and 
the  prospect  of  American  bounties  to  deep-sea 
fishermen  handicapping  rivals  had  all  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Newfoundland  holds  the  vantage- 
ground  in  this  dispute.  Her  inshore  fisheries 
have  an  exhaustless  supply  of  bait — herring, 
squid,  and  capelin — without  which  deep-sea  fish- 
ing would  be  paralyzed.  Under  the  modus  Vi- 
vendi from  60  to  80  American  vessels  annually 
liave  entered  Newfoundland  harbors  for  herring, 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  frozen  herring,  bought 
from  Newfoundland  fishermen,  have  been  sent 
to  the  United  States  duty  free  as  the  product  of 
American  industrv.  These  facts  seem  to  show 
that  the  island  colony  had  something  to  offer  for 
tlie  concessions  desired  by  the  Canadian  and 
Newfoundland  commissioners — namely,  remis- 
sion of  the  American  duty  on  fish.  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  based  their  claims  on  the  treaty 
of  1818,  which  provided  that  American  fisher- 
men should  not  have  access  to  the  inhabited 
coasts  of  the  north  Atlantic,  except  for  wood, 
water,  shelter,  and  repairs.  By  removing  the 
duty  on  fish  in  the  treaty  of  1854  the  United 
States  purchased  the  rights  to  the  inshore  priv- 
ileges of  buying  bait  in  Canadian  ports,  shipping 
and  bonding  the  catch,  and  obtaining  supplies. 
These  rights  were  again  purchased  by  the  con- 
cession of.  free  fish  in  the  Washington  treaty  of 
1871.  Both  treaties  virtually  recognized  Can- 
ada's interpretation  of  the  1818  treaty  as  rea- 
sonable. 

When  the  Bayard- Chamberlain  agreement  of 
1888  was  rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate 
the  present  modus  vivendi  was  established.  This 
permits  American  fishing- vessels  inshore  priv- 
ileges in  ("anadian  and  Newfoundland  waters 
on  payment  of  a  license  fee  of  $1.50  per  ton 
register  to  the  colonial  government ;  but  the 
modus  vivendi  was  only  a  temporary  device 
until  a  comprehensive  fisheries  treaty  could  be 
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arranged.  Witli  the  prospect  of  bounties  for 
deep-sea  fishermen  of  the  United  States  handi- 
capping Canadian  and  Newfoundland  competitors 
and  proving  as  demoralizing  to  the  American 
market  as  French  bounties  are  in  Europe,  what 
object  can  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  in 
continuing  the  modus  vivendi  f  Under  it  bounty- 
fed  rivals  would  reap  all  the  advantages,  and 
Canadian  and  Newfoundland  fishermen  find  them- 
selves crippled  by  means  of  the  bait  which  they 
supplied.  Were  the  British  commissioners  wrong 
in  demanding  free  fish  for  all  inshore  privileges  ? 
Who  would  suffer  by  such  an  arrangement  ? 
Not  American  consumers,  for  they  would  obtain 
cheaper  fish  ;  not  the  American  fishing- fleet,  for 
bounties  would  give  it  an  advantage  over  all 
comers.  Cheaper  fish  would  mean  smaller  profits 
for  the  fish  trust.  Hence  an  arrangement  which 
would  have  forever  removed  the  possibility  of 
armed  conflict  on  the  Atlantic  fishing-ground, 
and  benefited  the  fishermen  of  three  countries 
and  70,000,000  consumers,  was  opposed  in  the 
interest  of  fish  monopolists.  Tlie  declaration  of 
Gloucester  representatives  at  the  conference,  that 
bait  privileges  were  not  desired,  but  only  the 
right  of  transshipment  in  bond,  may  very  soon 
be  tested.  Newfoundland  threatens  an  aggres- 
sive fishing  policy.  The  $15,000  accruing  to 
her  treasury  from  American  licenses  is  not  re- 
garded as  adequate  compensation,  and  the  colony 
is  considering  the  advisability  of  enforcing  as 
drastic  measures  against  American  fishermen  as 
against  the  French.  In  the  cause  of  peace  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Canada  may  never  feel  con- 
strained to  resort  to  her  "spirited  cruiser  "  policy 
on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  but  as  long  as  the  fisheries 
remain  m  dispute,  what  guarantee  is  there  that 
the  friction  of  past  years  may  not  be  re{)eated  ? 

Allied  to  the  trade  questions  are  the  bonding 
privileges,  which  consist,  in  brief,  of  argument 
between  the  United  States  and  C'anada  whereby 
the  traffic  of  one  countrv  is  allowed  to  traverse 
the  territory  of  the  other.  The  system  had 
formal  beginning  in  1794,  when  a  treaty  pro- 
vided that  no  duty  should  be  cliarged  on  goods 
in  transit  through  Canada  to  tlie  United  States 
or  through  the  United  States  to  Canada.  Sub- 
sequently the  passage  of  goods  through  tlie 
United  States  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
Canada  and  from  Canada  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
was  also  permitted.  The  treaty  of  Wasliington  in 
1871  provided  for  traffic  from  State  to  State 
through  Canada  and  from  province  to  province 
through  the  United  States.  Since  the  abrogation 
of  the  clause  permitting  domestic  bonding,  the 
system  has  rested  on  (enactments  repealable  at 
any  time.  Two  geographical  facts  render  bond- 
ing necessary.      One  is  the  dovetailing  of  west- 


ern Ontario  and  the  block  of  States  between 
liake  Huron  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 
The  other  is  the  early  closing  of  navigation 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  compels  C^anada  to 
st»ek  an  outlet  to  the  sea  south  of  the  boundarv. 
Ontario's  western  peninsula  pokes  across  the 
most  direct  path  of  transportation  between  the 
northwestern  States  and  New  England.  It  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  farmers  of  the  West  and 
the  factories  of  the  East  to  communicate  wuth  each 
other  across  (Jntario,  which  shortens  the  route 
by  300  miles.  It  is  equally  to  the  advantage  of 
eastern  Canada  to  ship  across  the  block  of  States 
between  Ontario  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 
During  the  winter,  in  order  to  enjoy  rapid  ocean 
transportation,  Canadian  shippers  must  use  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. During  1897,  by  means  of  the  bonding 
privilege,  5,500,000  tons  of  American  merchan- 
dise passed  through  the  Dominion.  To  this  total 
every  State  contributed  a  quota. 

That  it  paid  tlie  American  shipper  to  employ 
the  shortest  route  was  amply  testified  by  Boston 
representatives  before  the  American  commission- 
ers. At  least  |;35,000,000  of  Canadian  trade 
passes  through  the  American  coast  cities  every 
year  and  is  handled  with  profit  by  ten  or  twelve 
American  roads.  Six  times  more  grain  from 
western  Canada  goes  to  Liverpool  by  way  of 
Buffalo  than  by  w^ay  of  Montreal.  That  a  propo- 
sition should  have  come  before  the  commissioners, 
to  tamper  with  a  system  so  obviously  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
requires  some  explanation.  The  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  American  goods  hauled  by  Canadian 
roads  was  twenty- seven  times  greater  than  the 
quantity  of  ('anadian  goods  hauled  by  American 
roads,  accounts  for  the  specious  suggestion  of 
American  railroads.  It  was  proposed  to  place 
Canadian  lines  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  a  foreign  tribunal.  Already  they 
yield  voluntary  obedience  to  the  rulings  of  the 
commission.  What  was  the  object  of  the 
change  ?  Simply  this  :  while  American  roads- 
are  fined  for  violation  of  the  interstate  law,  the 
Canauian  rivals  were  to  be  placed  under  a 
license,  which — for  some  infraction  of  an  irre- 
sponsible or  bribed  agent — might  be  revoked, 
shutting  them  from  Am(?rican  territory.  Can- 
ada's refusal  to  consent  to  the  suggested  course 
was  indorsed  by  representatives  of  Boston  mer- 
cantile associations  in  these  words  :  "  We  there- 
fore urge  the  American  coniniissioners  to  let  the 
bonding  arrangements  alone,  an<i  not  play  into- 
the  hands  of  the  American  lines  that  are  seeking- 
to  efface  Canadian  competition." 

The  Bering  Sea  sealing  dispute  perhaps  illus- 
trates the   spirit  of  compromise  in  which  Canada. 
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entered  the  conference  better  than  any  oJier 
subject  on  the  programme.  The  American 
proposition  for  the  total  abolition  of  pelagic  seal- 
ing meant  the  relinquishment  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry by  Canada  and  the  wiping  out  of  the 
British  Columbia  sealing-fleet.  Though  by  the 
decision  of  the  Paris  tribunal  pelagic  sealing  was 
strictly  within  the  Dominion's  right,  Canada 
was  ready  to  compromise  on  this  question  if  met 
in  an  equally  fair  spirit  by  the  United  States  on 
other  disputes.  For  the  British  Columbia  seal- 
ers, whose  vocation  would  have  been  suppressed, 
a  money  compensation  to  the  exact  amount  of 
their  schooners'  value  would  have  been  accepted; 
and  for  the  whole  Dominion,  which  would  have 
been  a  general  loser  by  the  abolition  of  a  leading 
industry,  nothing  was  expected  but  fair  treat- 
ment on  the  other  subjects  of  negotiation.  On 
the  Bering  Sea  matter  Canada's  attitude  was 
more  generous  than  worldly  wise. 

Failing  to  receive  the  consideration  which  had 
been  expected  regarding  reciprocity  and  Atlantic 
fisheries  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  sealing  industry  to  the  whole  Dominion, 
Canada  was  not  prepared  to  make  bootless  sac- 
rifices in  the  Alaska  boundary  dispute.  The 
clauses  of  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  in  1825  and  Russia  and  the  United 
States  in  1867  which  describe  the  boundary 
between  Alaska  and  Canada  are  hopelessly  am- 
biguous. This  was  admitted  by  both  sides  of 
the  conference.  From  Mt.  St.  Elias  northward 
the  dividing  line  has  been  scientifically  ascer- 
tained and  finally  laid  down.  The  uncertainty 
exists  only  from  St.  Elias  to  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island.  With  regard  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  disputed  territory,  the  treaties  direct  that 
from  the  point  of  commencement  the  line  <  <  shall 
ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel  called 
Portland  Channel  as  far  as  the  point  of  the 
continent  where  it  strikes  the  fifty- sixth  degree 
of  north  latitude."  The  following  of  these  di- 
rections is  a  geographical  impossibility  for  two 
reasons :  Portland  Channel  is  from  fifty  to 
seventy  miles  due  east  of  the  point  of  com- 
mencement, and  it  does  not  strike  the  fifty  sixth 
degree  of  latitude  at  all.  Behm  Canal  is  north 
and  reaches  the  fifty -sixth  degree  ;  hence  Can- 
ada considers  that  the  waters  of  the  latter  rather 
than  the  former  inlet  were  designated,  the  wrong 
name  being  used  in  the  clauses  owing  to  the  hazy 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  treaty  makers. 
The  difference  in  the  names  involves  sovereignty 
over  3,0D0  square  miles  of  territory  rich  in 
fisheries,  if  not  minerals. 

From  Mt.  St.  Elias  eastward  the  boundary 
is  equally  ill-defined.  The  treaties  state  that 
**  wherever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which 


extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  from 
the  fifty -sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty- first  degree  of  west  longtitude,  shall  prove 
to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  marine 
leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the 
British  possessions  and  the  line  of  coast  which  is 
to  belong  to  Russia  as  above  mentioned  shall  be 
found  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  windings  of  the 
coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance 
of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom.'*  What  moun- 
tains are  intended  ?  The  coast  mountains  are 
not  a  continuous  range,  and  the  nearest  continu- 
ous range  is  further  than  ten  marine  leagues. 
If  the  line  follow  the  windings  of  the  coast,  shall 
it  run  from  headland  to  headland  or  pursue  the 
innermost  reach  of  each  inlet  ?  The  former 
would  give  Canada  independent  access  to  the 
Yukon  ;  the  latter  would  confirm  the  American 
title  to  Skagway  and  Dyea.  Plainly,  the  differ- 
ence here  was  too  great  for  easy  compromise  and 
was  a  proper  subject  for  impartial  arbitration. 
The  American  commissioners  thought  that  six 
jurists,  three  on  each  side — without  an  umpire 
in  case  of  a  deadlock — ^would  constitute  a  p]*oper 
court  of  decision.  Canada  foresaw  the  same 
balanced  opposition  in  the  proposed  tribunal  as 
had  occurred  in  the  conference,  and  wishing  the 
matter  finally  and  impartially  settled,  the  British 
commissioners  requested  that  the  whole  question 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Venezuela  dis- 
pute. Was  Canada  unreasonable  in  this  ?  Were 
the  rules  governing  the  Venezuela  dispute  good 
in  one  case  and  bad  in  another  ? 

Such  were  the  leading  subjects  before  the  con- 
ference. In  trade  Canada  asked  but  a  fraction 
of  the  favors  she  bestows,  and  her  position  was 
indorsed  by  the  leading  mercantile  bodies  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  matter  of  lumber  and 
pulp  Canada  expected  a  free  market  for  free 
logs,  and  157  daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  seemed,  by  their  protest,  to  think  that 
she  should  have  it.  In  the  Atlantic  fisheries 
Canada  based  her  claims  on  a  clause  of  t)ie  ti'oaty 
of  1818  which  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  it. 
formal  compacts  and  negotiations  by  American 
statesmen.  In  bonding  Canada's  interests  were 
identical  with  the  shippers'  of  the  northwestern 
and  New  England  States.  In  the  sealing  dis- 
pute she  was  willing  to  wipe  out  one  of  her  in- 
dustries. In  the  boundary  embroglio  Canada 
would  have  welcomed  a  settlement  that  was 
fully  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Venezuela.  In  none  of  these  things  were  the 
Dominion's  expectations  excessive  or  exacting. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  mutual 
interest  that  interlink  Canada  and  the  United 
States.      Coasting  laws,  canal  privileges,  mining 
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ref^lalKjiifl,  copyright  measureH,  protection  of 
laUir  from  ali'ro  competition,  educational  move- 
tni-ntu,  pliilantliropic  efforts — all  are  matters  id 
wljich  both  countries  coulil  reap  incalculable 
ail  vantage  from  pulling  together,  instead  o( 
S[Hirt  and  oft«n,  indeed,  against  each  other. 
Op[iostng  the  cooperation  of  kindred  races  id 
ualional  progress  staDd  the  sectional  interests  io 
Hojid  rank ;  and  when  the  sectional  interests 
clash  with  the  general  good  who  are  to  be  the 
arbitrators?  Surely  not  the  whooping  jingo 
journals,  much  less  the  electa  represent«tivee  of 
rings  and  trast«.  These  umpires  would  see  all 
Anglo'Saxondom  sizzling  in  flames  of  war  before 
they  would  compromise  one  jot  for  the  sake  of 


progress  and  peace  and  civilizatioD.  Yet  as  long 
as  ihe  diBiculties  between  the  United  States  and 
Cana<)a  remain  unscttlol,  hostile  tariffs,  fishery 
quarrels,  the  embarrassment  of  American  mill 
owners  by  the  withholding  of  raw  material,  aJiea 
labor  laws,  discriminaiioD  agaiDst  foreign  miners, 
the  conflict  of  lawless  hot- beads  id  remote  areas 
of  undetermined  boundary — one  or  many  of  these 
causes  may  arouse  international  friction  and  fan 
all  the  old-time  bitterness  between  brother  races. 
Better,  a  thousand  times  better  than  revert  to 
tfaat  blind  stupid  folly  that  each  country  should 
bow. — whether  to  its  loss  or  gain — to  the  impar- 
tial decisions  of  a  responsible  and  permanent 
international  tribunal. 


Mr.  Btiu.:  Wliat  mik  good  wtHt.  good  eigan,  and  good  campany,  my  drar  Mr.  Jottalhan,  I  ihall  abaayi  ttmn^r 
Ihia  mitting  viUh  pitatari. 

Mr.  JoNATKAK  :  Wat,  Mr.  Bull  i  gtitu  Fvt  kad  a  rail  good  limt  ho     Nnur  ktuv  what  a  firsl-daa /tilow you  arrr 
tilt  Ifu's  evtning. 

Mr.  Bvu,-  .Andnmn.Mr.JoualluiH,  caH'Hredoa  lilllt  tusinta U^tlar—soinitliiHg muliial/y advaMagtoul  ?  CBnadiOK 
/umber  now,  /or  inflatict,  or  a  Imt  in  tariffs  and  afitH  doon  ? 

Mr.  joNATHitN;  ffm.  you're Jusi  iJu kind  0/ mnH  I  tike.  Mr.  Bull,  bul  I  ain't  takiag any  Canadian  logi  jual  mo.  and 
il  maiii  me  tired  Io  fool  round  with  doors  thai  won't  s/iuf. 

Ms.  Bull:  Oh.  eomi.  Mr.  JonalliaH.juit  for  the  sake  o/iIu  good  limt  we've  had  together.     You  said  pal  noK  Td  ^em  a 
kelp  to  you  in  that  little  Spanish  tusinets—thit'tl  help  uf  both 

Mr.  Jonathan  ;  IVal,ganj  then's  lomethiug  in  thai ;  and.  blia  me,  [  wanl  to  bf  friendly  with  the  old  firm 

(Discussion  to  be  resumed.) 
From  the  Watmiiwter  Budget. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT. 


BY   HENRY  A.   STIMSON,   D.D. 


THE  evolution  of  the  American  college,  which 
in  recent  years  has  been  startlingly  rapid, 
has  been  along  approximately  straight  lines  and 
IS  well  understood.  The  fact  that  some  nine  or 
ten  of  them  are  in  the  field  searching  for  presi- 
dents, with  evident  difBculty  in  finding  them, 
would  indicate  that  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  just 
what  is  wanted,  or  that  the  evolution  of  the 
requisite  type  of  man  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
evolution  of  the  college. 

Interest  in  the  situation  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  students 
who  are  in  the  universities  and  colleges  and  the 
professional  schools  connected  with  them  or  de 
pendent  upon  them  for  students.  The  great 
body  of  alumni  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  is  characterized  by  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  the  alma  mater ^  and  each  alumnus  feels  that 
the  president  of  his  college  is  at  once  the  custo- 
dian of  what  is  most  cherished  in  his  memo- 
ries and  traditions  and  the  representative  of 
what  is  best  in  his  attainments  and  his  hopes. 
The  public  has  caught  something  of  their  spirit ; 
the  college  has  come  to  be  far  more  than  a  matter 
of  local  pride  ;  it  has  won  its  place  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  ;  and  the  crowds  that  throng  to  see  a 
Yale-Harvard  football  game  or  boat-race,  and  the 
multitudes  that  eagerly  watch  for  the  bulletins, 
are  by  no  means  crazy  over  athletics  :  they  are 
responsive  to  the  college  spirit  and  witness  to  the 
large  place  the  college  holds  m  American  life. 
The  fact  that  the  American  girl  has  begun  to  go 
to  college  and  that  forty  thousand  women  are  to 
be  found  in  the  regular  college  courses  may  be 
said  to  have  doubled  the  interest,  as  it  has  added 
a  new  and  influential  element  to  the  process  of 
development. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    A    TYPE. 

The  coming  type  of  college  president  is  al- 
most a  matter  of  national  concern.  That  he 
wili  constitute  a  tjrpe  is  certain.  The  colleges 
act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  everything. 
Harvard's  sudden  and  extensive  introduction  of 
eiectives  at  once  affected  the  conditions  of  work 
in  every  college  in  the  country,  as  Yale's  change 
of  front  in  definitely  adopting  the  university 
idea  with  the  accession  of  President  D wight  gave 
impulse  to  that  movement  everywhere.  Any 
new  departure,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  a  presi- 
dential selection  is  by  no  means  a  mere  incident. 


It  sets  a  pattern  and,  if  at  all  successful,  inau- 
gurates a  new  movement.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  movement  to-day,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  it,  no  less  than  the  changes  in  the 
colleges  themselves,  is  a  true  evolution.  The 
distance  between  President  Woolsey  and  Presi- 
dent Low,  for  example,  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
years.  Yet  President  Woolsey  was  a  great  ad- 
vance upon  President  Day.  Scholarly  and  re- 
cluse as  he  was  by  temperament,  in  breeding, 
financial  position,  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
breadth  of  interests  he  was  a  modern.  Never- 
theless, since  his  time  we  have  passed  into  a  new 
epoch. 

TWO   BEPBESENTATIVE   PRESIDENTS. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  President 
Eliot  at  the  East  and  President  Angell  at  the 
West.  As  presidents  both  were  novelties  in  the 
college  world  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing created  a  type  and  opened  up  the  influences 
with  which  the  future  has  to  deal.  They  are 
powerful  executives,  but  they  are  much  more 
than  that.  President  Angell  is  a  man  of  affairs 
whose  distinguished  services  as  minister  to  China 
and  recently  to  Turkey  have  given  him  a  national 
character,  while  President  Eliot  is  the  first  educa- 
tional force  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a  steady 
inspiration  to  his  own  faculty  and  manages  always 
to  have  some  rfovel  scheme  up  to  which  he  is 
struggling  to  bring  his  corporate  boards.  He  is 
reported  recently  to  have  said  that  he  expects  to 
have  much  that  he  has  done  in  Harvard  reversed 
by  his  successor,  but  that  may  be  laid  to  his  self- 
depreciation  ;  in  the  country  at  large  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  public  educator  exerts  such  an  influ- 
ence as  does  he. 

AS   ADMINISTRATORS. 

It  is  true  that  the  typical  college  president, 
notably  at  the  West,  had  long  been  more  than  a 
pious  scholar.  The  men  who  built  the  Western 
colleges  were  such  notable  administrators  that 
we  can  now  look  back  upon  their  labors  as  akin 
to  the  original  work  of  creation — they  had  to 
make  all  things  out  of  nothing.  They  taught 
omne  scihile  and  did  aliud  omne ;  and  if,  like 
Epammondas,  they  might  have  been  seen  at  home 
'* pounding  beans/'  they  were  none  the  less  great 
men.  When  the  great  epic  of  the  Golden  Age 
ot  the  West  comes  to  be  written   these  are  the 
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men  whose  story  will  rival  the  tale  of  the  mas- 
terful Agamemnon  and  the  far-seeing  and  much- 
enduring  Ulysses.  On  the  far  frontier  their  day 
may  not  have  altogether  gone  ;  but  in  the  East 
and  in  the  great  universities  of  the  interior  a 
new  day  has  come,  and  the  boards  of  directors 
who  have  on  their  hands  the  choice  of  a  president 
are  set  to  quite  a  new  task. 

CHANGING    IDEALS. 

The  traditional  *  *  log  with  President  Hopkins 
sitting  on  one  end  and  a  student  on  the  other  '' 
has  ceased  to  be  the  adequate  ideal  of  a  college. 
It  was  a  noble  conception  in  its  day.  The  world 
owes  to  it  a  debt  not  soon  to  be  repaid ,  a  debt 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  a  host  of  men  who, 
in  every  walk  of  life,  cherish  the  inspiration 
which  college  days  gave  them  and  hold  in  loving 
remembrance  the  man  or  men  who  were  to  them 
its  embodiment  and  source.  The  Herbartians 
are  bringing  us  back  to  the  conception  that  the 
object  of  all  education  is  to  be  found  in  char- 
acter, and  whatever  else  they  may  have  lacked, 
the  presidents  of  the  old  days  stood  for  that. 
When  the  late  Prof.  Edouard  Caro  in  the  French 
Academy  said  that  in  education  the  only  thing 
that  counts  is  the  man,  he  not  only  set  the  seal 
of  the  highest  foreign  authority  upon  the  course 
of  the  American  college  in  the  past,  but  he 
uttered  the  truth  which  may  well  be  made  au- 
thoritative in  the  decisions  of  the  present. 

The  college  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  university.  Here  and  there  it  may  not  have 
taken  the  name,  but  it  is  no  whit  behind  in  its 
ambitions  and  requirements.  Where  once  we  had 
two  or  three  plain  brick  buildings  in  the  midst 
of  a  desolate  and  unkempt  campus,  a  stove  in 
every  room,  and  ashes  not  infrequently  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  is  now  an  array  of  beautiful 
and  costly  structures  fitted  with  every  modem 
convenience,  and  of  a  size  and  costliness  that  tell 
of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  teeming  life 
within. 

NEW    DEMANDS. 

Students  whose  numbers  reach  into  the  thou- 
sands are  to  be  cared  for.  Professors  of  high 
and  low  degree,  whose  importance  is  apt  to  be 
measured  by  the  closeness  of  their  specialization 
and  the  smallness  of  their  classes,  abound. 
Museums  and  laboratories  of  all  kinds  are  re- 
garded as  indispensable.  Great '  libraries  are  to 
be  secured,  administered,  and  steadily  enlarged. 
Departments  of  instruction  of  which  our  pre- 
decessors did  not  dream  are  constantly  to  be 
erected,  equipped  and  complete  at  the  outset. 
Close  touch  is  to  be  established  with  the  second- 
ary schools  that  the  college  requirements  may  be 
met  and  the  number  of  students  may  increase. 


The  alumni  are  to  be  visited  and  conferred  with. 
Athletics  are  to  be  provided  a  free  field  and 
made  reputably  successful,  for  what  the  college 
does  it  must  do  well.  And  for  everything 
money  is  required,  in  amounts  unlimited  and  in 
a  stream  unending.  It  is  the  sine  qud  non  and 
often  the  final  measure  of  success. 

SHALL   THE    PBESIDENCY   BE    ' '  SPECIALIZED  "  ? 

The  college  president  has  come  to  be  primar- 
ily a  great  executive  officer.  In  time,  doubtless, 
his  work  will  be  subdivided — ^he  himself  will 
submit  to  the  prevalent  specialization  :  deans 
are  relieving  him  of  the  internal  administration  ; 
superintendents  of  buildings  and  grounds  are 
caring  for  the  estate ;  expert  treasurers  and 
great  trust  companies  are  looking  after  the  in- 
vested funds  ;  the  boards  of  direction  are  limit- 
ing themselves  to  their  proper  functions,  and 
faculties  are  allowed  a  freer  hand  in  the  educa- 
tional details.  All  this  points  to  a  day  when  the 
president  will  again  find  the  opportunity  enjoyed 
by  his  earlier  predececsors  of  employing  his  own 
particular  gifts  and  impressing  strongly  upon 
others  his  own  personality.  He  will  become 
again  within  the  university  a  vital  force — a 
Man,  written  with  a  capital  M. 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  hour  he  may  be 
chosen  primarily  because  it  is  thought  he  will 
meet  an  existing  exigency.  That  exigency  is 
most  often  to  raise  money.  <<  What  we  want,'* 
is  reported  to  have  been  said  by  a  rich  member 
of  a  church  recently  seeking  a  pastor,  <<is  a 
man  who  will  sell  pews."  It  was  brutally  frank, 
but  it  accurately  described  the  situation.  Out 
of  this  spring,  however,  a  multitude  of  other 
duties,  and  the  college  president  of  to-day  has  a 
position  quite  above  any  chance  exigency,  and 
occupies  a  place  which  no  other  man  can  fill. 
His  excellence  is  in  lines  that  are  distinctly  noble 
and  are  his  own.  Its  measure  is  to  be  found 
largely  in  his  readiness  to  obliterate  himself  in 
giving  to  other  men  their  opportunity  and  supply 
their  inspiration.  He  is  to  provide  for  others 
every  facility  for  successful  work,  putting  him- 
self behind  all  and  finding'  his  reward  in  their 
achievements  and  growth.  It  is  easy  for  him  to 
be  heavv-handed,  for  the  traditions  of  his  office 
secure  to  him  undefined  power  ;  but  he  is  chiefly 
called  upon  for  unselfishness.  In  proportion  as 
he  attains  to  that  he  secures  co5peration  within 
and  support  from  without.  In  no  position  is 
self-seeking  or  uncertainty  of  motive  surer  to 
defeat  all. 

YALE^S    EARLY    PRESIDENTS. 

In  the  past  college  presidents  have  been  gener- 
ally ministers,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
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that  the  roots  of  the  modern  requirements  are  to 
be  found  in  the  men  of  the  earliest  days.  The 
ideal  of  to-day  is  a  true  evohition. 

Yale's  first  president,  Clap,  had  to  create  the 
college.  He  compiled  the  statutes  and  customs 
of  different  colleges,  secured  a  new  charter  from 
the  State,  raised  funds,  and  erected  the  first 
permanent  college  building ;  single-handed  he 
defended  successfully  the  charter  of  the  college 
against  an  attack  in  the  Legislature  conducted 
by  the  two  most  famous  attorneys  of  the  day ; 
and  after  twenty -seven  years  of  service,  in  which 
the  college  flourished  greatly,  was  driven  from 
office  by  a  hostile  outside  movement  directed 
against  the  life  of  the  college,  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself  utterly.  He  is  described  by 
President  Stiles  as  a  **calm,  still,  judicious  great 
man." 

President  Stiles  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  times,  but  he  found  himself  at  once 
called  to  critical  outside  duties  in  saving  the  col- 
lege in  the  crisis  which  had  arisen  because  of  the 
hostility  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State. 
He  did  this  with  such  success  that  funds  were 
thereupon  obtained  by  general  subscription  and 
a  new  building  and  a  new  professorship  erected, 
and  the  attendance  of  students  greatly  increased. 
He  knew  many  tongues  and  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  scholars  in  other  lands.  Edinburgh 
University  gave  him  his  doctorate.  He  was  an 
ardent  patriot  and  devotedly  given  to  personal 
labor  with  individuals,  and  of  so  sweet  and  ca- 
tholic a  spirit  as  greatly  to  allay  the  excitements 
of  the  times  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the 
college. 

The  elder  D wight  was  eminently  a  man  of 
affairs.  He  was  in  middle  life  when  called  to 
the  presidency,  and  had  been  tutor,  minister, 
chaplain  in  the  army,  farmer,  founder  of  a  suc- 
cessful school,  and  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  where  his  personal  force  secured 
a  grant  of  aid  for  Harvard  College  which  in  his 
absence  had  been  refused.     Yale  College  at  that 


time  consisted  of  only  the  president,  one  pro- 
fessor, and  three  tutors,  with  one  hundred  and 
ten  students.  President  Dwight,  himself  a  gen- 
tleman of  elegant  and  commanding  person, 
promptly  did  away  with  many  of  the  venerable 
follies  both  of  the  administration  and  of  the 
student  life.  He  broadened  the  curriculum  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  departments  of  the- 
ology, science,  law,  and  medicine,  outlining 
thus  the  university  which  it  was  given  to  his 
namesake  afterward  to  complete. 

DIGNITY    AND    IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    OFFICE. 

Horace  Bushnell,  a  stranger  and  an  invalid  as 
he  was,  left  an  enduring  impress  upon  what  is 
now  the  great  University  of  California.  When 
called  in  1856  to  the  presidency  of  the  college 
that  was  to  be,  he,  seemingly  the  last  man  for 
such  duties,  gave  himself  to  the  practical  details 
of  seeking  a  site  with  the  proper  requirements 
of  soil,  situation,  water  supply,  etc.,  while  he 
aroused  the  interest  of  that  gold -seeking  com- 
munity to  the  needs  of  the  future.  <  *  If  I  can 
get  a.  university  on  its  feet,  or  only  the  nest-egg 
laid,''  he  wrote  to  his  distant  Eastern  friends, 
*  *  I  shall  not  have  come  to  this  new  world  in  vain. " 

The  men  of  to-day  have  entered  into  the  in- 
heritance of  these  men  of  the  past.  Their 
labors  have  developed  into  the  multitudinous 
tasks  of  their  successors,  as  the  lines  of  their 
character  have  furnished  the  outlines  of  the 
ideal  which  we  all  cherish.  They  were  rich  in 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  manhood,  and  they  long 
ago  proved  that  that  is  the  only  wealth  requisite 
to  the  position.  The  place  they  filled  nas  lost 
none  of  its  dignity  while  it  has  gained  immeasur- 
ably in  its  importance.  What  it  remains  to  be- 
come is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  not 
less  worthy  of  the  noblest  powers  of  the  most 
consecrated  man.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dep- 
recated than  that  it  should  be  schemed  for  or 
filled  in  response  to  partisan  pressure  or  popular 
clamor. 


MATERIAL  PROBLEMS   IN   THE   PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS. 


BY  SAMUEL  W.   BELFORD. 
(Late  assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  General  Otis  at  Manila.) 


THE  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  was 
the  culmination  of  a  war  for  civilization, 
embodying  its  benefits  and  its  burdens,  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  assumed, 
not  as  destiny  or  accident,  but  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  The  progressive  spread  of  civilization  to 
other  lands  and  peoples  has  always  been  attended 
by  perplexing  and  diflBcult  problems,  involving 
new  conditions  that  call  for  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  statesmanship.  The  elimination  of  Spain 
as  a  factor  in  the  Philippines  was  the  simplest 
way  of  determining  the  question  of  their  ultimate 
fate,  as  it  left  the  matter  with  Congress,  where 
it  properly  belongs.  The  fierce  strife  of  parties, 
the  oft -repeated  warnings  of  impending  disaster, 
and  the  sudden  and  grave  changes  in  economic 
policies  have  not  obscured  the  reassuring  fact 
that  during  a  hundred  years  of  constitutional 
government  the  American  people  have  been 
equal  to  every  emergency,  and  have  settled  for 
the  common  good  of  all  the  problems  that  be- 
set them.  And  so  we  shall  continue  to  believe 
that  the  widespread  intelligence  of  our  people, 
with  the  institutions  and  liberty- loving  principles 
that  dominate  our  Government,  will  finally  evolve 
a  political  system  for  the  Philippines  that  will 
truly  conserve  their  wants  and  needs. 

The  rapid  succession  of  events  at  Manila,  re- 
sulting in  the  collision  with  Aguinaldo,  has  com- 
pelled the  Government,  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  good  order,  to  pacify  the  island  of  Luzon 
and  establish  its  authority  over  the  people  before 
it  formulates  a  government  for  those  distant 
lands.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  reestablishment  of  orderly  admin- 
istration will  probably  induce  many  of  our  people 
to  press  forward  to  our  new  possessions  in  the 
hope  of  improving  their  condition  in  life  by 
easily  acquired  wealth.  It  is  the  natural  hope 
that  springs  eternal  m  the  human  breast,  but 
which  often  results  in  nothing  but  wholesome 
experience.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  this 
connection  to  inquire  into  the  material  aspects  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  learn  something 
of  industrial  conditions  in  this  Pacific  archipelago. 

The  Philippines  are  rich  in  almost  everything 
that  can  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  man.     The  proper  development  of  their  nat- 


ural resources,  mineral  and  agricultural,  should 
make  them  as  rich  in  productiveness  as  the  fair- 
est portions  of  India.  Forests  of  mahogany  and 
ebony,  scarcely  untouched  and  wholly  unde- 
veloped, fisheries  of  pearls  in  the  south,  fields  of 
rice,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  plantations  of  sugar, 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  beds  of  coal 
accessible  to  the  coast,  indigo  and  fruits  are  some 
of  the  riches  of  this  famous  group.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  a  just 
government  will  quicken  every  industry  into  new 
life,  make  the  islands  more  productive  than  ever 
before,  and  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people.  An  examination  of  the  Spanish  system 
of  taxation  impresses  one  with  the  conviction 
that  it  was  little  less  cruel  than  wholesale  confis- 
cation of  property  and  labor,  by  means  of  which 
private  enterprise  and  ingenuity  were  stifled. 
With  its  abolition  commerce  and  trade  will  re- 
ceive a  new  and  invigorating  stimulus.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  alluring  and  tempting 
prospect  of  the  Philippines,  our  own  country 
offers  to  the  average  American  citizen  with  small 
means  a  broader  and  richer  field  for  profitable 
investment  of  labor  or  capital  ;  while  the  Amer- 
ican workingmen  in  the  Philippine  Islands  will 
find  themselves  at  a  severe  disadvantage. 

A  knowledge  of  the  wages  paid  for  labor  in 
Manila  and  of  the  conditions  one  must  meet 
should  be  sufficient  to  keep  American  laborers 
at  home.  If  they  wish  to  take  their  labor  to 
that  market,  it  must  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  the 
labor  of  their  competitors,  as  they  wUl  receive 
no  larger  wage  because  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  a  possession  of  the  United  States.  T^e  best 
skilled  labor  at  Manila  receives  the  equlivalent 
of  $15  per  month  in  gold,  while  the  aiverage 
earnings  of  the  working  classes  will  not  ecjual  |4 
per  month  in  gold,  out  of  which  provisioiji  must 
be  made  for  the  support  of  one's  family.!  The 
best  clerical  labor,  such  as  accountants,  cajshiers, 
bookkeepers,  and  the  employees  of  the  i  larger 
houses,  receive  from  $30  to  $60  per  mcpnth  in 
gold.  The  small  number  of  Europeans,  <Bxcept- 
ing  the  Spanish,  who  are  engaged  in  busijness  in 
the  Philippines  are  either  the  proprietorp  or  re- 
sponsible managers  of  established  firms!  The 
total  absence  of  European  and  Americail  labor- 
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ers  in  the  Orient  is  a  sufficient  demonstration 
that  their  employment  is  not  needed.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  cost  of  kving  is  merely  nominal  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  in  the  United  States, 
but  even  if  one  should  save  one's  entire  income, 
it  would  scarcely  amount  to  a  competence.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  indulge  the  supposition  that  the 
Filipinos  are  uncouth  savages,  incapable  of  per- 
forming skilled  labor  that  requires  the  exercise 
of  judgment.  The  population  living  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  cities  has  attained  a  surprising 
degree  of  civilization,  and  the  workmen  of  this 
class  produce  an  infinite  variety  of  articles  of 
their  own  manufacture  that  would  be  creditable 
to  a  more  enlightened  country.  They  are,  in  my 
judgment,  superior  to  the  same  classes  in  Cuba, 
Forto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  and  possess  in  a  great 
measure  the  cleverness  at  imitation  of  the  Jap- 
anese, whom  they  resemble  in  physical  appear- 
ance and  in  the  similarity  of  many  customs. 

The  same  general  difficulties  will  be  encoun- 
tered by  our  merchants.  The  retail  business  of 
the  Philippines,  as  well  as  the  smaller  whole- 
sale houses,  are  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants. They  have  traded  with  the  natives  for 
centuries  and  have  carried  on  their  business  in 
every  center  of  population.  Intermarriage  with 
natives  and  the  consequent  assimilation  pf  races 
have  given  the  Chinese  a  superior  advantage 
with  the  Filipinos,  which  they  have  utilized  to 
the  utmost.  The  beneficence  of  a  government 
instituted  by  the  United  States  will  afford  them 
an  opportunity  to  extend  their  control  to  the 
largest  undertakings.  Content  with  the  small- 
est profits  and  wages,  able  to  live  in  comfort  on 
fifteen  centa  a  day,  they  have  intrenched  them- 
selves in  the  business  affairs  of  the  Philippines 
too  strongly  to  be  displaced.  They  supply  the 
islands  with  all  kinds  of  goods  for  which  there 
18  a  demand,  and  the  proximity  of  this  market 
to  China  and  Japan  eliminates  the  freight- rate 
as  a  factor ;  while  the  great  distance  that  sepa- 
rates us  from  Manila  makes  the  same  charge  an 
almost  insurmountable  barrier.  I  know  it  is 
arg^ued  that  accessibility  and  not  distance  should 
determine  the  commercial  value  of  a  possession, 
but  so  long  as  steam  continues  to  be  the  motive 
power  for  vessels  and  railroads,  the  time  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Manila  will  continue 
approximately  as  it  is  now,  and  all  American 
goods  sent  to  the  Philippines  for  sale  will  be 
burdened  by  traffic  charges  almost  great  enough 
in  themselves  to  bar  us  out  of  that  market. 

There  are  00,000  Chinese  m  the  Manila  dis- 
trict alone — merchants,  artisans,  and  coolie  la- 
borers. Their  commercial  domination  is  not 
confined  to  Luzon,  but  embraces  the  entire  field. 
The  Chinese  merchants  are  keen,  shrewd,  able 


men  of  affairs,  composing  the  substantial  ele- 
ment of  the  population,  whose  wealth  they  are 
gradually  absorbing.  They  are  the  middlemen 
between  the  producer  and  the  exporter,  as  well 
as  between  the  consumer  and  the  importer. 
They  control  those  lines  of  business  that  involve 
daily  contact  with  the  people,  whose  wants  they 
know  and  with  whom  there  is  a  certain  com- 
munity of  interest.  And  these  are  the  lines  of 
business  which  Americans  with  small  capital 
would  be  compelled  to  enter. 

It  may  be  worthy  to  note  that  the  foreign 
merchants,  including  our  own  citizens,  have  been 
unable  to  withstand  the  steady  and  persistent 
encroachment  of  the  Chinese  merchants.  They 
accomplish  almost  as  much  by  patience  as  others 
do  by  capital.  It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt 
the  deportation  of  the  Chinese  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  to  impose  any  unjust  discrimi- 
nations upon  them  alone,  as  it  would  be  taking 
from  the  islands  an  infiuence  for  peace  and  tran- 
quillity that  is  invaluable. 

The  larger  houses — those  controlling  the  ex- 
porting and  importing  business — are  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  Swiss,  Spanish,  Germans,  and 
French,  of  importance  in  the  order  named. 
Many  of  these  establishments  are  the  successors 
of  American  houses  which  in  former  years  con- 
trolled the  commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
We  were  of  the  first  commercial  importance  in 
the  Asiatic  cities  twenty  years  ago,  at  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  and  Manila,  but  gradually 
yielded  to  the  English,  Germans,  and  Chinese, 
the  same  factors  that  must  be  met  at  this  time. 
These  foreign  houses  export  the  sugar,  hemp, 
indigo,  and  tobacco  of  the  Philippines,  and  their 
market  is  with  Europe  and  the  East.  This  is  so 
because  the  products  of  the  islands  are  more 
easily  and  cheaply  delivered  there,  and  also 
because  the  wares  of  the  Orient  are  more  eager- 
ly received  in  exchange.  The  business  of  the 
Philippines  being  on  the  silver  standard,  the  rate 
of  exchange  is  at  times  a  decisive  factor  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  foreign  shipments.  With  the 
removal  of  tariff  impositions  in  favor  of  goods 
of  Spanish  manufacture,  China  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, through  India,  may  reasonably  hope  to  en- 
joy, foT  a  time  at  least,  the  bulk  of  the  commerce 
with  the  Philippines.  It  is  gratifying  to  retain 
the  friendship  of  Germany  and  to  witness  the 
increasing  demonstrations  of  her  regard.  Her 
interests  in  the  Philippines  are  not,  however,  by 
any  means  so  important  as  to  justify  her  over- 
weening solicitude.  One  English  house  in  Ma- 
nila does  more  business  and  has  greater  inter- 
ests in  the  islands  than  the  aggregate  investments 
of  Germany. 

The  great  increase  of  our  commerce  with  the 
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Orient  has  inspired  the  hope  that  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  a  new  outlet  may  be  found  for  our 
manufactures  that  will  be  profitable  to  our  mills 
at  home.  If  the  past  few  years  may  be  taken  as 
an  index  of  the  future,  it  is  bv  no  means  a  vain 
hope.  As  the  condition  of  the  people  is  im- 
proved and  their  material  well-being  increased 
their  wants  will  multiply.  The  occupations  of 
the  islands  by  American  troops  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  ways  cannot  fail  to  have  such 
an  effect,  and  the  innate  desire  of  the  Filipinos 
to  imitate  our  customs  will  not  be  lost  by  their 
present  hostile  altitude.  The  best  of  feeling 
prevailed  between  the  Filipinos  and  ourselves 
before  the  recent  disturbances,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  enmity  will  exist  after  their  termina- 
tion. The  American  manufacturer  must  create 
his  market  in  the  Philippme  Islands,  as  he  is 
doing  in  China  and  elsewhere,  largely  by  the 
process  of  instruction  and  by  fostering  new  wants. 
He  should  go  there  to  accustom  the  natives  to 
the  use  and  sight  of  his  goods  and  display  before 
them  his  ingenuity.  It  will  be  a  slow  task  for 
many  years,  and  his  success  there,  as  elsewhere, 
will  depend  upon  his  ability  to  manufacture  what 
the  people  want  at  prices  they  are  able  to  pay. 
As  he  won  his  way  into  European  and  Asiatic 
markets  in  the  face  of  open  competition  by  pro- 
ducing superior  articles,  he  will  doubtless  in 
time  win  a  foothold  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
same  reasons. 

Tlie  wisdom  of  the  adoption  of  the  *^  open- 
door"  policy  in  the  trade  of  the  islands  will  be 
demonstrated  when  the  greater  game  in  China 
is  developed.  It  imposes  on  our  citizens  the 
same  conditions  that  are  placed  upon  the  foreigner. 
Paternalism  and  tariff  differentials  cannot  be 
called  to  our  assistance,  as  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  embraces  all  alike.  It  does  not 
require  a  long  residence  in  the  Philippines  to 
discover  that  but  few  openings  exist  there  at  the 
present  time  for  the  introduction  of  staple  arti- 
cles of  American  manufacture.  The  wants  of 
th6  people  with  whom  our  commerce  must  be 
carried  on  are  as  simple  as  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing. The  most  northerly  point  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  south  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Amer- 
ican goods,  to  be  salable,  must  be  suitable  for 
use  in  a  peculiarly  tropical  clime.  They  must 
also  be  thrown  upon  the  market  at  from  50  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent,  less  than  they  bring  in  the 
United  States.  The  clothes  of  men  and  women 
alike  usually  consist  of  plain  garments  of  cotton 
and  duck  and  are  of  Indian  and  Chinese  manu- 
facture. It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  we  could 
successfully  compete  in  the  sale  of  such  goods. 
The  food  of  the  natives  consists  of  rice  and  fruit, 
grown   at  their  doors,  and  fish,   in  which   the 


waters  of  the  islands  abound.  We  have  nothing 
to  offer  them  in  the  way  of  foodstuffs.  We 
cannot  export  sugar  and  rice  to  the  Philippines, 
and  must  undersell  the  cotton  goods  of  India 
and  China  to  get  into  the  market. 

The  best  prospect,  and  an  inviting  one,  for 
the  employment  of  American  labor  and  capital 
in  this  new  field  is  in  the  erection  and  operation 
of  factories,  either  in  China  or  on  the  islands 
themselves,  not  only  to  supply  the  Filipinos  with 
articles  for  their  own  use  and  consumption,  but 
to  utilize  in  these  factories  the  raw  material  of 
tlie  Philippines  that  is  now  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  the  factories  of  other  nations  from  whom, 
we  buy  the  manufactured  article.  Again,  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  furnish  us  a  manufactur- 
ing base  for  the  supply  of  the  Oriental  market. 
When  we  consider  the  immense  continental  and 
insular  population  within  easy  reach  of  Manila 
and  the  Philippines,  the  vast  possibilities  of  such 
a  movement  are  at  once  apparent ;  and  they 
exist  whether  the  islands  remain  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  United  States  or  pass  to  the  control 
of  the  natives.  The  significant  and  all- important 
effect  of  Admiral  Dewey's  victory  was  to  open 
up  the  Philippine  Islands  for  exploration  and 
development. 

The  farms  of  the  Filipinos  are  just  large  enough 
to  supply  the  needs  of  a  family,  and  their  farm- 
ing is  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  cost  of  Ameri- 
can farming  implements  laid  down  at  Manila 
would  be  too  great  to  justify  their  general  use. 
These  farms  are  about  an  acre  in  extent.  Large 
ranches  are  practically  unknown.  The  mountain- 
ous character  of  the  country  and  the  density  of 
its  population  is  responsible  for  the  small  divi- 
sion of  land  among  the  farmers.  The  condi- 
tions in  China,  where  there  is  so  large  a  demand 
for  American  implements,  are  not  at  all  similar. 
In  the  few  larger  plantations  labor  is  so  cheap 
that  the  introduction  of  modern  farming  methods 
would  be  of  doubtful  utility.  The  church  lands 
are  cultivated  by  native  tenants,  and  include  the 
best  and  richest  fields  in  the  Philippines.  The 
bounty  of  nature  is  so  unsparing  and  abundant 
that  little  is  left  for  man  to  do  but  to  reap  the 
harvest  prepared  for  him.  The  rains  plow  and 
the  winds  sow  his  fields.  If  American  capital- 
ists would  invest  money  enough  in  the  islands 
to  control  the  output  of.  one  of  the  principal 
products,  large  returns  would  be  secured.  The 
Philippine  Islands  are  a  rich  field  for  exploit- 
ation by  a  gigantic  trust,  but  their  richness  in 
fertility  and  production  is  not  for  the  masses  of 
our  people. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  building 
of  railroads  through  the  Philippines  would  great- 
ly facilitate  their  development.     As  applied  to 
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Luzon  alone  the  suggestion  is  true.  If  a  rail- 
road should  be  built  from  the  north  and  south 
of  Luzon  into  and  from  Manila,  it  would  double 
the  population  of  that  city  and  increase  its  ex- 
port trade  to  a  paying  extent.  It  would  have  a 
still  greater  influence  in  the  pacification  and 
civilization  of  the  people.  They  would  become 
familiarized  with  one  another  and  with  ourselves. 
It  would  accustom  them  to  the  spread  of  mod- 
ern ideas  and  result  in  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Spheres  of  foreign  influence  in 
China  are  scarcely  more  than  lines  of  railroad, 
building  and  proposed.  The  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines are  divided  into  tribes,  knowing  little  of 
one  another  and  usually  living  in  a  state  of  armed 
neutrality.  Under  the  Spanish  regime  the  north- 
ern islanders  were  sent  to  southern  garrisons, 
while  the  southern  tribes  were  impressed  into 
service  in  the  north.  The  immediate  effect  of  a 
trans-insular  railroad  would  be  to  lessen  the  feel- 
ing of  tribal  hostility  and  avoid  the  ever-present 
danger  of  internal  warfare.  The  other  islands 
are  too  small  for  the  introduction  of  railroads. 

A  discussion  of  the  colonization  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  a  misstatement  of  terms.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  colonize  the  Philippines 
even  if  such  a  desire  was  manifest.  Their  cli- 
mate is  so  entirely  unlike  anything  experienced 
in  this  country  that  the  cost  in  life  attending  any 


such  effort  would  be  appalling.  The  humidity 
caused  by  the  heavy  rainfall  makes  the  heat  ter- 
rific. The  only  difference  between  their  winter 
and  summer  is  a  few  degrees  in  the  temperature 
during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  and  this  relief  is  felt  only  at  night.  I 
do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  plagues 
and  pestilence  are  prevalent  in  the  islands,  be- 
cause they  are  remarkably  free  from  such 
scourges.  The  effect  of  the  climate  is  to  wear 
away  by  degrees  the  vitality  of  persons  from 
northern  regions  and  to  impair  their  strength. 
Its  effect  was  seen  in  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  Manila,  where,  in  spite  of  the  best 
weather  of  the  year,  15  per  cent,  of  the  troops 
were  entirely  unfit  for  duty.  The  number  of 
Europeans  residing  in  the  Philippines  is  not  to 
exceed  500,  and  most  of  them  lived  at  Hong 
Kong  or  Singapore  before  going  to  Manila.  Sci- 
entific sanitation  will  appreciably  diminish  the 
death-rate,  but  it  cannot  overcome  the  evils  of 
the  climate. 

I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  some  of  the  ma- 
terial problems  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the 
benefit  of  our  people.  We  are  urged  to  retain 
them  as  a  stepping-stone  to  China.  A  study  of 
trade  conditions  in  the  East  will  convince  one 
that  the  dismemberment  of  China  may  loosen  an 
industrial  scourge  upon  the  civilized  world. 


AMERICAN   AND   "MALAV   IN    HAWAII. 


BY  WINTHROP  L.   MARVIN. 


IT  has  never  been  the  habit  of  the  red-blooded, 
masterful  Yankee  race  to  shrink  from  either 
duties  or  opportunities  because  they  were  new  or 
strange,  but  the  duties  and  opportunities  which 
confront  us  in  the  Philippines  are  not  so  new  or 
BO  strange  as  some  of  us  have  been  persuaded  to 
imagine. 

Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  has  lately  shown 
that  without  a  full  realization  of  it  the  United 
States  has  been  a  world  power  for  a  hundred 
years.  It  is  just  as  easily  susceptible  of  proof 
that  the  United  States  has  been  a  protecting  and 
a  colonizing  power  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  three- 
quarters  of  that  period.  By  an  odd  irony  of  fate 
it  was  conservative  Boston,  the  home  of  our 
latter-day  **  Anti- Imperialist  League,"  which 
sent  out  the  first  band  of  American  <  *  imperial- 
ists "  into  that  distant  sea.  They  were  the  little 
group  of  Yankee  missionaries  who  landed  on  the 
shores   of   Hawaii  just  seventy -nine  years  ago 


this  spring.  Their  purpose  was  as  fixed  and 
•resolute  as  that  with  which  two  hundred  years 
before  another  band  of  *»  imperialists  *'  had 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  They  had  gone  to 
stay  ;  there  were  to  be  no  backward  steps  ;  the 
fair  land  before  them  was  to  be  won  for  Chris- 
tianity and  for  civilization. 

There  and  then,  in  a  humble  way,  in  the  month 
of  April,  1820,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
most  successful  example  of  the  conversion  of  a 
savage  archipelago  into  a  peaceful,  prosperous 
Christian  community  which  the  modern  world 
has  seen.  Everywhere  else,  in  the  East  Indies 
or  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  white  man  has 
planted  his  foot,  the  aboriginal  race  has  fallen 
under  one  or  the  other  of  the  grim  alternatives, 
abject  vassalage  or  extermination.  In  Hawaii 
American  influence  has  been  absolutely  dominant 
from  the  very  first,  but  it  has  been  the  peaceful 
influence   of  the  Bible,  the   spelling-book,  and 
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commerce.  The  earliest  American  pioneers  were 
only  a  few  score  of  men  and  women  among  un- 
counted thousands  of  the  fierce  barbarians  who 
had  massacred  Captain  Cook  and  his  comrades. 
There  is  nothing  more  marvelous  in  the  history 
of  colonization  than  the  ease  and  quickness  with 
which  these  New  Englanders  won  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  Hawaiian  race  and  established, 
with  the  help  of  only  an  occasional  visit  of  a 
ship  of  war,  a  moral  supremacy  which  from  that 
day  to  this  has  never  been  seriously  challenged. 
The  Americans  had  not  been  on  the  island  two 
years  before  the  chiefs  themselves  were  organ- 
izing schools  for  the  instruction  of  young  and 
old  in  the  tenets  of  Christianity.  In  1822  the 
first  Hawaiian  spelling-book  was  published.  In 
1831  a  native  seminary  was  founded.  The  code 
of  1840  required  that  a  school  be  established 
* »  wherever  fifteen  or  more  children  suitable  to 
attend  school  live  close  together.'*  In  1843  the 
work  of  education  in  Hawaii  had  developed  so 
far  that  it  was  made  a  regular  department  of  the 
government  in  charge  of  a  cabinet  minister. 

All  this  had  been  accomplished  among  a  race 
of  people  who  until  the  Americans  came  were 
intractable  pagans,  given  over  to  bloody  wars, 
wild  superstitions,  and  gross  idolatry.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  because  the  modern  Hawaii - 
ans  are  docile  and  gentle  their  savage  ancestors 
were  weak  and  effeminate.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  formidable  warriors  of  precisely  the 
same  Malayo- Polynesian  stock  which  includes 
the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  and  the  bulk  of  the 
present  population  of  the  Philippines.  Thus  the 
Malay  is  not  such  an  untried  problem  to  the 
American  as  the  opponents  of  so-called  *  *  impe- 
rialism "  would  have  us  believe.  The  American 
has  met  the  Malay  in  Hawaii.  He  has  lived 
with  him  and  worked  with  him  there  for  sev- 
enty-nine years,  and  he  has  done  what  neither 
Englishman  has  done  in  Maoriland,  nor  French- 
man in  Tahiti,  nor  German  in  the  Marshalls, 
nor  Spaniard  in  Luzon — he  has  not  only  tamed 
his  savage  neighbor,  but  won  him  over  to  the 
faith  and  the  ways  of  Western  civilization. 

As  far  back  as  1851  the  native  monarchy  had  be- 
come so  completely  conquered  by  the  frank,  fair, 
tactful  measures  of  the  American  residents  that 
on  its  own  initiative  it  sought  the  formal  absorp- 
tion of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States.  Ever  since 
1820  the  Washington  Government  had  main- 
tained a  virtual  protectorate  over  the  islands. 
In  1851  this  was  formally  proclaimed  by  Daniel 
Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  who  crushed  the 
covetous  designs  of  both  England  and  France  by 
two  or  three  of  his  majestic  sentences.  *  ^  The  Ha- 
waiian Islands  are  ten  times  nearer  to  the  United 
States  than  to  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe,"  he 


said.  "  Five-sixths  of  all  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse is  with  the  United  States,  and  these 
considerations,  together  with  others  of  a  more 
general  character,  have  fixed  the  course  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  pur- 
sue in  regard  to  them."  It  *'  can  never  consent 
to  see  those  islands  taken  possession  of  by  either 
of  the  great  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  nor 
can  it  consent  that  demands  manifestly  unjust 
and  derogatory  and  inconsistent  with  bona  fide 
independence  shall  be  enforced  against  that  gov- 
ernment." Ever  since  then  it  has  been  only  a 
question  of  time  that  Hawaii  would  become  an 
American  possession  in  name  as  it  long  had  been 
in  fact.  The  plum  was  ripe  ;  it  was  sure  to  fall 
at  the  proper  opportunity. 

Hawaii  is  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  the 
tremendous  potency  of  American  evangelization. 
So  it  unquestionably  is,  but  it  is  a  most  significant 
and  vital  fact  that  the  missionary,  the  teacher, 
the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  merchant  all 
worked  hand  in  hand.  The  triumphant  Ameri- 
canizing of  these  isles  of  the  sea  is  due  to  the 
thorough,  practical  cooperation  of  these  ^x% 
factors.  Substantially  all  of  the  Hawaiian 
natives  are  now  and  long  have  been  at  least 
nominal  Christians.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
sistent, devout  believers.  They  have  American 
schools  where  the  English  language  is  exclusively 
taught,  American  seminaries,  and  an  American 
college.  The  Hon.  William  R.  Castle,  ex-min- 
ister to  Washington,  says  that  the  educated 
descendants  of  Malay  pagans  vote  as  intelligently 
as  citizens  of  New  England,  and  that  among 
Hawaii's  own  people  there  is  as  little  illiteracy  as 
there  is  in  Massachusetts. 

With  the  Christianizing  of  the  Islands  iias 
come  an  amazing  growth  in  material  prosperity. 
From  the  outset  the  American  guardians  of 
Hawaii  have  fed  the  bodies  of  their  people  as 
carefully  as  they  have  fed  their  souls.  To  this 
day  the  Hawaiian  natives  are  habitually  given 
the  preference  as  laborers.  But  they  are  not  all 
men  of  work.  They  have  their  tradesmen  and 
teachers  and  clergymen.  They  are  no  mere 
vassal  race.  They  are  not  prolific  ;  they  do  not 
increase  in  numbers.  But  they  own  property  on 
which  in  1897  they  were  assessed  taxes  almost 
equal  in  amount  to  those  paid  by  individual 
American  and  European  taxpayers.  The  native 
Hawaiians  are  now  less  than  a  third  of  Hawaii's 
total  population,  but  they  are  apparently  an  im- 
portant element  in  point  of  wealth,  as  they  are 
an  appreciable  factor  in  the  government.  The 
first  House  of  Representatives  under  the  repub- 
lic, which  formally  indorsed  the  successful  re- 
quest for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  was 
a  house  which  had  a  native  Hawaiian  Speaker 
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and  a  native  Hawaiian  majority  in  its  member- 
ship. 

Contrast  this  with  the  condition  of  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand  or  of  the  Filipinos  of  Luzon  or 
Panay,  and  ask  what  white  race  on  the  basis  of 
fair  treatment  of  its  *  ^  Malays  "  and  proven  apti- 
tude for  governing  them  has  the  best  right  to 
guide  the  development  of  the  Philippines  ! 

The  Yankee  talent  for  practical  affairs  shines 
with  more  brilliant  luster  nowhere  than  in  the 
commercial  evolution  of  Hawaii.  Our  Pacific 
colony  has  actually  seen  its  trade  multiply  more 
than  fivefold  since  the  reciprocity  policy  was 
adopted  in  1875.  This  is  vividly  shown  in  the 
Hawaiian  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  for 
1876,  for  1886,  and  for  1896  and  1897  : 

Year.                                    Imports.  Eziwrts. 

1876 $1,811,770  13,241,041 

1886 4,877,788  10,565,886 

1896 6,036,552  15,515,280 

1897 7,682,628  16,021,775 

What  these  figures  mean  is  that  this  Malayo- 
Polynesian  archipelago  under  American  control 
has  become  one  of  the  most  productive  areas 
beneath  the  sun.  Natural  conditions  in  Hawaii 
are  not  widely  different  from  those  of  the  West 
Indian  island  of  Jamaica,  which,  however,  has 
the  advantage  of  nearness  to  the  rich  markets  of 
both  Europe  and  America.  In  1893,  before  the 
West  India  cane  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
bounty -fed  beet -sugar  of  continental  Europe, 
Jamaica,  with  a  population  of  640,000,  had  ex- 
ports of  $10,378,445  and  imports  of  $10,788,- 
^70— a  total  of  $21,167,415.  Hawaii,  with  a 
population  of  about  109,000,  in  the  last  year  of 
normal  prosperity  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able had  exports  of  $16,021,775  and  imports  of 
$7,682,628 — a  total  of  $23,704,403.  In  other 
words,  with  a  population  about  one-sixth  as  large 
the  American  colony  has  a  greater  volume  of 
external  trade  than  the  British  colony.  The 
commerce  per  capita  for  the  American  colony  is 
$217.47  ;  for  the  British  colony  only  $33.07. 
The  Americans  have  been  in  Hawaii  for  seventy- 
nine  years  ;  the  British  in  Jamaica  for  two 
hundred. 

As  illuminating  that  oft-disputed  maxim  that 
**  Trade  follows  the  flag,"  it  may  be  added  that 
no  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  Hawaiian  commerce 
is  with  the  United  States,  and  that  80  per  cent, 
•of  it  is  carried  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by 
American  ships  and  steamers.  Our  total  trade 
with  our  Pacific  outpost  and  its  109,000  inhabit- 
ants scattered  over  an  area  as  large  as  Massa- 
chusetts is  greater  than  our  trade  with  all  Cen- 
tral America.     It  is  greater  than  our  whole  trade 


with  Spain.  It  is  three  times  our  trade  with 
Norway  and  Sweden,  twice  our  trade  with  Aus- 
tria with  its  41,000,000  people,  and  twice  our 
trade  with  Russia  with  its  130,000,000.  It  is 
as  great  as  our  trade  with  Switzerland,  Portugal, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  combined. 

One  indictment  brought  against  President 
McKinley's  policy  of  benevolent  intervention  in 
the  Philippines  is  that  Americans  are  utterly 
without  experience  in  the  control  of  Oriental 
races.  But  the  traveler  who  steps  ashore  at 
Honolulu  finds  a  town  as  polyglot  as  Manila  and 
yet  unmistakably  American  in  its  characteristics. 
It  is  about  as  large  as  the  old  city  of  Salem, 
Mass.  Honolulu  has  fourteen  churches,  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  three  or  four  news- 
papers, lodges  of  the  Masonic,  Odd  Fellow,  and 
other  orders,  a  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  a  camp  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  asy- 
lums for  the  poor,  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  in- 
sane, a  railroad,  electric  lights,  telephones,  pub- 
lic parks  and  public  baths,  and  a  compulsory 
system  of  education.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  thor 
oughly  modem  community,  created  out  of  the 
most  incongruous  elements  of  population  that  are 
gathered  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world.  By 
the  last  census — that  of  1896 — Hawaii's  109,020 
inhabitants  are  divided  in  race  stocks  as  follows  : 

Hawaiians 81,019 

Part  Hawaiians 8,485 

Americans 8,086 

British 2, 260 

Germans 1,482 

Scandinavians 878 

French 101 

Portuguese 16,191 

Other  Europeans 600 

Chinese 21,616 

Japanese 24,407 . 

South  Sea  Islanders 456 

Total 109, 020 

Four- fifths  of  this  motley  population  is  com- 
posed of  either  Malayo- Polynesians  or  Asiatics, 
the  chief  race  elements  of  the  Philippines.  The 
Americans  in  Hawaii  number  all  told  only  3,086, 
or  less  than  3  per  cent.  This  little  handful  has 
controlled  Hawaii  and  controls  it  to-day,  not  by 
force  of  arms,  but  by  force  of  character.  Hawaii 
is  American  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  men 
of  our  race  who  went  there  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  and  their  successors  have  proven 
through  all  these  years  of  free  and  fair  compe- 
tition that  they  were  the  wisest,  the  ablest,  and 
the  strongest  counselors  and  leaders  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  strangely  mingled  people  of  this 
ocean  realm.  It  has  simply  been  a  question  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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CUBA  AND  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  March  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Crarapton  writes  on  **The  Op- 
portunity of  the  Sugar-Cane  Industry,"  with 
special  reference  to  the  changed  situation  in  the 
West  Indies,  seeking  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
development  of  the  tropical  sugar-cane  industry 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  successful  colo- 
nial expansion. 

This  writer  shows  that,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  sugar  among  the  nations, 
absorbing  more  than  two  million  of  the  seven 
million  tons  which  make  up  the  world*s  total  pro- 
duction. For  this  food  product  we  annually  send 
abroad  more  than  eighty  million  dollars — the 
largest  single  item  in  our  list  of  foreign  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  islands  wrested 
from  Spain  in  the  late  war  collectively  furnish 
about  one- half  of  the  total  cane-sugar  product  of 
the  world. 

♦  *  The  inference  is  obvious,  and  the  bearing  of 
these  facts  upon  the  problem  under  considera- 
tion must  be  plain  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  national 
economy.  The  commodity  of  which  we  stand 
most  in  need  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance in  the  new  possessions  ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
colonies  to  the  point  of  supplying  our  needs,  and 
the  entire  amount  of  our  expenditure  for  this 
food  product,  instead  of  going  to  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  France,  as  at  present,  will  flow  into 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  bringing 
back  the  equivalent  in  trade  for  our  exports." 

THE  BEET  HAS  A  TEMPORARY  ADVANTAGE. 

Mr.  Crampton  admits  that  at  present  nearly 
two- thirds  of  the  world^s  consumption  of  sugar 
is  obtained  from  the  beet- root,  and  that  both  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  to  beet  culture 
and  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  have  enormously  increased 
the  product,  to  say  nothing  of  the  artificial  stim- 
ulation afforded  by  government  bounties.  No 
such  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  cane-sugar.  Yet  the  writer  contends  that  the 
cane  is  **  infinitely  superior  to  the  beet  as  a  sugar- 
producing  plant,  from  both  an  agricultural  and  a 
manufacturing  standpoint,  even  in  its  present 
undeveloped  condition.  It  can  be  grown  at  less 
expense  under  the  proper  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  sugar  content  can  be  obtained  at  a  smaller 
cost  of  manufacture ;  and  while  the   beet  has, 


probably,  almost  reached  the  climax  of  its  de- 
velopment, the  margin  of  possibility  in  the  case 
of  the  cane  is  wide  and  inviting.  By  the  expend- 
iture upon  it  of  one-tenth  of  the  study  and 
energy  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  beet,  tiie  cane  would  soon  overtake  and 
outstrip  its  pudgy  rival  in  the  race  for  supremacy. 

**The  beet  owes  its  present  success  solely  to 
the  fact  of  its  being  grown  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, where  the  talents  and  enterprise  of  an 
energetic  race  can  be  applied  to  the  problem 
of  its  improvement.  When  the  ingenuity  and 
*  push '  of  the  American  nation  are  added  to  the 
natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  tropical 
plant,  there  will  be  formed  a  combination  which 
will  indeed  prove  <  hard  to  beat. '  Some  hint  of 
what  we  may  accomplish  when  we  turn  our  hand 
to  sugar-cane  culture  may  be  found  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  where  the  yield,  both  in  tons  per 
acre  and  pounds  per  ton,  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  cane -growing  country.  In  Louisiana,  like- 
wise, the  results  achieved  are  remarkable  in  many 
respects  when  the  great  obstacle  of  climate  is 
taken  into  consideration." 

The  report  of  the  British  consul-general  at 
Havana  is  quoted  to  show  that  the  growing  of 
cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  have  in  years 
past  been  exceedingly  profitable  industries  in 
Cuba,  and  throughout  his  article  Mr.  Crampton 
assumes  that  Cuba  is  at  least  a  *  <  potential  pos- 
session "  of  the  United  States. 

HOW    TO    RESTORE   THE    INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Crampton  makes  two  practical  suggestions 
by  which  the  rehabilitation  of  the  cane-sugar  in- 
dustry may  be  brought  about : 

*  •  The  first  and  foremost  step  should  be  the 
granting  of  some  measure  of  protection  to  colo- 
nial sugar,  in  the  shape  of  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  its  importation.  This  is  absolutely 
essential  to  any  scheme  of  development,  and 
must  not  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  political,  and  therefore  artificial,  aid.  Fire 
must  be  fought  with  fire,  and  sugar  has  been 
entangled  with  politics  from  the  time  of  the  first 
Napoleon  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  from 
her  inability  to  adopt  such  methods,  on  account 
of  her  free -trade  policy,  that  England's  sugar- 
producing  colonies  have  fared  so  ill,  as  evidenced 
by  Jamaica's  half-expressed  threat  to  knock  at 
our  portals  for  admission.  We  have  already 
made  the  precedent  in  recent  tariff  acts  by  dis- 
criminating against  bounty -fed  sugar.  This  is 
the  thorn  which  is  rankling  in  Germany's  side, 
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and  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
her  unfriendly  attitude  toward  us  of  late  years. 
Cane-sugar  already  enjoys  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  discriminating  section  of  the  present 
tariff  just  mentioned,  by  virtue  of  which  beet- 
sugar  pays  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  bounty 
it  has  received  from  the  country  of  production. 
An  additional  protection,  in  the  shape  of  a  co- 
lonial differential  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  a 
limited  period,  would  be  no  more  than  fair  for 
the  new  possessions,  and  would  still  leave  an 
ample  margin  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
growers  in  our  own  country.  Hawaii  should,  of 
course,  be  placed  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  colonies. 

<  <  Next  in  importance  comes  the  establishment 
of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  each  of 
the  colonies,  to  study  the  special  problems  of  soil, 
climate,  and  cultivation  presented  there,  and  all 
to  combine  in  the  scientific  improvement  of  the 
plant.  Local  conditions,  pertaining  to  the  cost 
of  labor  and  of  land,  density  of  population, 
transportation  facilities,  etc.,  will  determine  the 
best  plan  to  pursue  in  each  case  ;  whether  the 
wholesale  agricultural  methods  of  the  West  shall 
be  used  to  produce  a  heavy  yield  at  a  low  cost, 
or  whether  the  careful  and  painstaking  methods 
of  Europe,  with  the  practical  divorce  of  the 
grower  and  manufacturer,  would  give  best  re- 
sults in  the  end  ;  but  many  other  questions  of 
•development  can  be  determined  only  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  results  obtained  under  diverse 
conditions.  If  the  initiatory  assistance  of  the 
Government  be  given  to  the  extent  indicated 
4kbove,  a  half  cent  difference  in  duty  and  the 
•establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
the  further  solution  of  the  problem  may  safely 
l>e  left  to  American  capital  and  enterprise.  The 
talent  for  invention,  which  seems  to  be  the 
(birthright  of  the  American  manufacturer,  may 
be  relied  upon  to  overcome  in  time  the  tempo- 
Tary  handicap  which  the  careful  and  economic- 
al methods  of  the  beet  technologist  have  given 
him." 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  CUBA. 

IN  the  Catholic  World  for  March  there  is  a 
candid  presentation  of  the  problem  of  Cuban 
Teconstruction  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ameri- 
can Catholicism. 

In  reviewing  the  Spanish  administration  of 
Cuba  the  writer  attempts  no  apology  for  the 
many  crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  but  shows  that,  in  the  early  days  at 
least,  the  religious  orders  labored  for  the  good 
of  the  native  population. 

**The  pious  and  learned  Las  Casas,"  an  in- 


mate of  a  Dominican  monastery  in  Haiti,  ac- 
companied the  Spanish  expedition  that  acc:>m- 
plished  the  subjection  of  Cuba  in  1511. 

'*  He  was  present  with  the  Spanish  freebooters 
when  the  unfortunate  natives  were  defeated  at 
Caonao  and  massacred  by  thousands.  Las  Casas 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  control  the  conquer- 
ors, but  was  unable  to  stop  the  carnage. 

•  *  Very  soon  after  the  conquest  large  numbers 
of  missionaries  came  to  the  island,  principally 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans.  They  obtamed 
large  grants  of  land,  and  priories  were  estab- 
lished at  various  points.  The  monks  were  loved 
and  revered  by  the  people,  whom  they  befriend- 
ed by  every  means  m  their  power.  The  Do- 
minican friars  did  much  for  the  slaves,  Indian 
and  negro.  Wherever  possible  they  procured 
their  emancipation,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  re- 
dressed their  grievances  where  they  were  unable 
to  procure  their  freedom. 

*  *  There  were  also  many  convents  founded, 
where  nuns  from  the  best  families  of  Spain  edu- 
cated the  daughters  of  the  wealthy  and  instituted 
primary  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Las  Casas  established  himself  in  Cuba  and  de- 
voted himself  assiduously  to  the  service  of  the 
Indians.  He  at  first  permitted  himself  to  be 
appointed  to  one  of  the  divisions  (reparliemento) 
parceled  out  among  the  Spaniards,  with  its  allot- 
ment of  slaves  ;  but  soon  recognizing  the  iniqui- 
tous character  of  the  transaction,  he  refused  to 
remain  longer  in  such  a  position,  and  exerted 
himself  during  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  succor 
of  these  unfortunates.  He  made  repeated  voy- 
ages to  Spain  to  obtain  protection  for  them,  and 
interested  in  their  misfortunes  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
who  sent  three  companions  with  Las  Casas  to 
labor  among  them." 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  Spaniards  who  were 
to  exercise  authority  in  Cuba  proved  to  be  far 
less  humane  or  generous  than  Las  Casas.  The 
Catholic  World  writer  says  that  they  were  essen  ■ 
tially  adventurers  and  only  nominsJly  Catholics. 
<*  Their  quest  was  primarily  for  gold,  and  only 
incidentally,  if  at  all,  were  they  concerned  for 
human  souls.'' 

<  <  The  Inquisition  w^  established  in  the  island 
of  Cuba  nominally  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  among  the  natives  and  negroes,  but,  like 
many  other  benevolent  designs,  was  directed  to 
very  different  ends.  It  was  afterward  used  to 
intimidate  rebellious  colonists  and  to  punish  po- 
litical offenaers.  From  the  middle  of  the  seven 
teenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
archives  of  the  Inquisition  are  crowded  with 
charges  against  native  Spaniards  which  were 
really  grounded  in  political  animosity  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  religion." 
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THE    nOOT    OF    RELIGIOUS    DIFFICULTIES. 

*  <  Coming  later  to  the  island,  the  Jesuits  have 
labored  faithfully  in  Cuba.  They  have  estab- 
lished colleges  in  Havana,  Matanzas,  Santiago, 
and  Puerto  Principe.  The  Lazarist  Fathers  have 
at  least  one  monastery,  and  one  in  the  neighbor- 
ing island,  Porto  Rico.  The  clergy  are  as  a  rule 
excellent  gentlemen,  but  seem  to  have  lost  their 
hold  to  some  extent  upon  the  native  people. 
They  are  part  of  the  Spanish  establishment  and 
wedded  to  the  idea  of  the  union  of  Church  and 
state.  Here  is  the  truth  in  a  nutshell.  Though 
there  are  in  Cuba  numbers  of  churches  and  many 
learned  and  estimable  priests  and  bishops,  the 
clergy  are  not  regarded  with  the  respect  and 
affection  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  our  own 
country.  The  Cubans,  with  the  ardent  temper- 
ament of  their  tropic  clime,  their  sunny,  light- 
hearted  disposition,  and  an  innate  love  of  light 
and  color,  regard  with  more  approval  the  gor- 
geous ceremonial  of  the  Church  and  her  frequent 
festa  than  her  moral  and  religious  training.  For 
these  differences  we  must  seek  the  cause  in  the 
second  of  the  two  evils  mentioned  as  haying  been 
imposed  by  Spain  on  her  colonies — the  appoint- 
ment to  episcopal  sees  and  other  benefices  of 
foreigners,  alien  in  sentiment  to  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  to  minister,  and  chosen,  often, 
not  for  their  piety,  learning,  or  other  priestly 
qualifications,  but  through  political  or  family 
influence,  through  blind  favoritism  or  partisan 
feeling.  So  appointed  through  the  power  of 
the  crown,  they  must,  if  they  would  retain  their 
seats,  prove  themselves  stanch  advocates  of  the 
measures  of  government,  however  repugnant  to 
their  people  these  measures  may  be.  Between 
such  a  pastor  and  such  a  flock  there  can  be  no 
sympathy,  and  a  pastor  at  variance  with  his 
flock  can  wield  no  influence  for  good." 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  four  centuries  of 
Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  a  Cuban  bishop  was  never 
appointed,  that  while  the  diocese  of  Havana  em- 
braces one  hundred  and  forty -four  parishes,  there 
are  but  twenty-two  pastors  of  Cuban  birth,  and 
that  no  prominent  position  is  held  by  a  Cuban 
priest.  In  the  opinion  *  of  the  writer,  such  a 
state  of  things,  existing  for  centuries,  ^  <  must 
have  destroyed  the  vitality  of  religion,  though 
its  outward  forms  have  been  maintained." 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  PROPERTY. 

In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  property 
held  by  the  Church  establishment  in  Cuba,  this 
writer  holds  : 

'  *  The  law  and  the  Constitution  of  these  Unit- 
ed States  prohibit  the  interference  in  any  way 
in  religious  matters  unless  these  matters  infringe 


upon  the  rights  of  private  citizens  or  public  prop- 
erty. To  regard  churches  and  church  property 
as  anything  but  religious  matters  is  simply  a  con- 
tradiction of  terms.  They  were,  during  Spanish 
occupation,  held  by  government,  but  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  a  Catholic  people.  The  means 
for  their  erection  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  a 
Catholic  laity,  and  on  the  resignation  by  govern- 
ment of  all  claim  the  property  should  revert  to 
those  by  whom  and  for  whose  benefit  it  was  con- 
tributed. The  plan  pursued  in  many  dioceses 
of  America  is  to  incorporate  a  board  of  trustees 
and  transfer  to  this  board,  by  legal  title,  all  such 
properties  and  endowments  as  have  been  used 
for  religious  and  charitable  purposes  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church.  These  parties  being 
already  in  possession  and  conversant  with  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  the  character  of  the 
property,  could  then,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  delegate,  reorganize  the  establishment  upon 
American  principles." 


AMERICAK  RULE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  has  two  articles  dealing  with  the* 
problem  of  America's  government  of  her  new 
dependencies.  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess  considers 
especially  the  constitutional  questions  involved, 
arriving  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

'  M .  We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  terminate  the 
military  government  of  the  President  in  our  new 
possessions,  but  should  give  ourselves  ample 
time  to  consider  and  determine  the  question  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  them 
for  self-government,  as  to  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  have  a  colonial  em- 
pire, and  as  to  the  necessary  international  rela- 
tions involved  therein. 

' '  2.  We  should  allow  these  peoples,  if  they  show 
fair  capacity  for  self-government,  to  establish 
governments  for  themselves,  and  when  they  shall 
have  done  so  we  should  withdraw  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States. 

^*  3.  In  case  no  such  political  capacity  should, 
after  a  reasonable  period,  be  manifested,  and  in 
case  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  show 
in  some  deliberate  and  unmistakable  way  their 
will  to  have  a  colonial  empire,  we  should  try 
territorial  rule  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment under  the  limitations  which  the  ConstitH- 
tion  imposes  upon  that  Government  in  behalf  of 
civil  liberty. 

'*4.  In  case  limited  civil  government  should 
prove  a  failure,  we  should  so  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion as  to  permit  the  national  Government  to  ex- 
ercise absolute,  or  more  absolute,,  civil  authority 
in  certain  parts  of  our  domain. 
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*»0n  the  other  hand,  under  no  circumstances 
that  I  can  imagine  connected  with  this  question, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  no  ends,  however 
profitable  and  desirable  they  may  appear,  is  the 
infraction  of  our  present  Constitution  to  be  ad- 
vised or  tolerated.  I  do  not  worship  the  Con- 
stitution, as  many  Ameiicans  have  done.  I 
think  it  has  many  faults.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Constitution  is  the  Union  or  that  the  Union 
has  no  existence  and  can  have  none  without  it. 
And  I  believe  that  <man  is  more  than  con- 
stitutions. '  But  I  do  think  that  our  Constitution 
is  by  far  the  best  instrument  of  government  and 
of  liberty  which  the  brain  of  man  has  yet  de- 
vised. I  do  think  that  the  Constitution  is  the 
great  legal  bond  of  the  Union,  and  that  its  in- 
fraction would  give  such  play  to  the  centrifugal 
forces  in  our  body  politic  as  to  threaten  dis- 
solution. And  I  do  not  think  that  man  is  much 
without  constitutions  and  institutions." 


THE 
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PROTECTOBATE        IDEA. 


Prof.  Ernst  Preund  discusses  still  another 
proposition — namely,  the  establishment  of  an 
American  **  protectorate "  over  the  Philippines 
and  Porto  Rico.  His  use  of  the  word  as  applied 
to  a  nation's  government  of  territory  over  which 
she  already  has  full  sovereignty  is  certainly 
novel.  He  admits  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  *  *  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  any 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  that  is 
not  to  form  part  of  the  United  States,"  but  since 
the  Constitution  **  does  not  prevent  any  form  of 
international  or  quasi -international  connection  or 
relation  that  may  be  devised  by  the  exigencies  of 
policy,"  he  holds  that  a  protectorate,  as  the  most 
flexible  of  these  forms,  would  be  at  the  same 
time  the  most  serviceable. 

For  the  purposes  of  Professor  Freund's  argu- 
ment, then,  we  are  to  conceive  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  as  standing  in  **  quasi -inter- 
national "  reUtions  to  the  United  States.  He 
cites  as  a  precedent  the  joint  protectorate  of 
Samoa  maintained  for  the  past  ten  years  by 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
He  also  holds  that  the  relation  of  the  United 
■States  to  its  Indian  wards  has  been  in  principle 
a  protectorate,  and  that  there  is  nothing  m  this 
modified  control  inconsistent  with  the  federal 
Constitution,  though  he  would  not  recommend 
our  Indian  policy  as  a  model  to  be  followed  in 
future  protectorates. 

**  There  is  one  feature  of  the  protectorate 
policy  with  which  we  are  very  familiar  :  I  refer 
to  international  responsibility  without  the  power 
of  direct  government.  This  is  the  status  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  several  States. 
We  have  practically,  if  not  formally,  recognized 


our  liability  to  tlie  Italian  Government  for  the 
murder  of  Italian  subjects  by  a  mob  in  New 
Orleans,  and  yet  there  is  no  federal  legislation 
which  would  enable  the  federal  Government  to 
punish  such  crimes.  The  United  States  would 
probably  feel  much  less  delicacy  in  dealing  with 
the  Philippines  to  procure  the  necessary  relief 
than  it  would  feel  in  dealing  with  one  of  the 
States.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  admit  that 
this  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  protectorate 
which  would  not  be  found  in  direct  government. 

THE    QUESTION    OF   SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

<  <  I  can  see  no  obstacle  to  at  least  the  experi- 
mental establishment  of  protectorates  over  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Porto  Rico  presents 
more  favorable  conditions  than  Cuba  ;  and  with 
regard  to  Cuba  we  are  pledged  to  a  policy  which 
in  its  practical  execution  will  for  many  years 
amount  to  a  protectorate.  It  is  said  that  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  are  incapable  of  self- 
government  ;  and  if  we  have  in  mind  a  govern- 
ment answering  to  the  highest  requirements,  this 
may  be  a  correct  view.  But  the  government  of 
a  country  can  never  rise  very  much  superior  to 
its  civilization  ;  and  that  self-government  in  the 
Philippines  may  leave  something  or  much  to  be 
desired  is  no  conclusive  argument  against  it. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  a  great  many  uncivi- 
lized or  semi -civilized  local  communities  have 
from  immemorial  times  practiced  some  form  of 
self-government  suited  and  adequate  to  their 
needs.  The  Spaniards  found  such  local  gov- 
ernment when  they  came  to  the  Philippines,  and 
to  the  present  day  the  local  communities  are 
administered  by  native  officials  nominated  by 
electors  taken  from  the  native  population.  In 
the  case  of  some  of  the  more  savage  tribes,  the 
Spanish  Government  has  been  compelled  to  rec- 
ognize the  rule  of  native  chiefs  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  nominal  alleg^iance.  The  Dutch  have  had 
to  adopt  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the 
more  independent  tribes  of  Sumatra  and  other 
islands.  As  regards  the  general  government  of 
the  entire  Philippine  group,  we  know  that  there 
is  a  native  party  claiming  ability  to  govern  it, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  successful  working 
of  a  native  government  would  be  greatly  facil- 
itated by  the  existence  of  a  protectorate  which 
would  prevent  gross  misrule  and  assure  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  For  this 
purpose  the  presence  of  American  warships 
would  be  of  considerable  effect,  and  should  it 
be  deemed  advisable,  provision  could  be  made 
for  the  enlistment  of  native  troops  under  the 
command  of  American  officers — a  course  for 
which  precedents  could  be  found  in  other  pro 
tectorates. 
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<  <  So  far  as  the  interests  of  American  citizens 
in  the  islands  are  concerned,  they  could  be  ade- 
quately protected  by  privileges  of  extra -terri- 
toriality similar  to  those  accorded  to  Englishmen 
in  the  native  states  of  India.  Our  political  su- 
premacy as  against  other  nations  would  be  amply 
secured.  Our  commercial  policy  could  be  shaped 
with  a  freedom  impossible  under  our  domestic 
laws.  Any  course  of  conduct  in  internal  gov- 
ernment which  we  should  deem  vital  to  our  in- 
terests could  be  secured  through  proper  influence 
and  *  advice,'  and  a  number  of  points  would  un- 
doubtedly be  settled  from  the  beginning  by 
stipulations  attending  the  setting  up  of  the  na- 
tive governments.  In  all  respects,  our  hands 
would  be  freer  and  our  policy  could  be  more 
flexible  than  if  everything  were  controlled  by 
Congressional  legislation  under  constitutional 
limitations.'' 

Our  Administrative  Capability. 

In  the  March  Forum  President  Charles  Ken- 
dall Adams,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
writing  on  the  subject  of  '  *  Colonies  and  Other 
Dependencies, "  views  the  question  of  our  occu- 
pation of  insular  territory  as  one  to  be  determined 
simply  by  considerations  of  national  policy,  and 
not  at  all  as  an  issue  in  constitutional  law. 

As  a  deduction  from  England's  experience  as 
a  colonial  power  President  Adams  insists  that  we 
must  organize  a  civil  service  in  our  distant  pos- 
sessions based  exclusively  on  merit,  and  that 
high  salaries  must  be  paid,  at  least  in  all  the 
more  responsible  posts ;  for  if  we  do  not  raise 
the- character  of  the  service  far  above  the  tempta- 
tions of  peculation  we  can  hope  for  no  large 
success. 

'  *  The  statement  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
that  in  recent  times  no  British  civil  oflBcer,  either 
at  home  or  in  the  provinces,  has  been  accused 
by  friend  or  foe  of  using  his  position  for  his  own 
benefit,  is  a  most  extraordinary  tribute  to  the 
British  system,  and  is  all  the  more  remarka- 
ble because  it  is  well  known  that  provincial 
governments  have  always  presented  peculiar 
temptations.  If  we  are  to  take  our  lessons  from 
success  rather  than  from  failure,  we  must  un- 
hesitatingly adopt  three  fundamental  principles 
in  the  organization  of  our  service.  We  must 
pay  salaries  high  enough  to  attract  ability  and 
integrity  into  the  service  ;  we  must  have  a 
tenure  of  office  that  is  not  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  changes  at  home  ;  and  we 
must  have  a  system  of  admission  to  the  service 
and  of  promotion  after  the  service  has  been 
entered  strictly  dependent  upon  a  judiciously 
prepared  system  of  examinations.  If  this  method 
should  be  adopted,  it  is  impossible  to  see  wliy 


we  should  not  be  able  to  build  up  an  efficient  and 
incorruptible  civil  service.  To  admit  the  im- 
possibility of  such  would  be  to  admit  that  we 
are  better  fitted  for  the  affairs  of  war  than  for 
those  of  peace. 

*  *  We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  shrink 
from  large  undertakings.  Our  history  shows 
that  we  deal  with  large  things  more  successfully 
than  with  small  ones.  We  have  shown  ourselves 
able  to  cope  with  the  largest  of  evils  when  they 
have  once  touched  the  popular  imagination.  The 
fundamental  conservatism  of  the  country  is, 
doubtless,  slow  to  act,  but  it  acts  with  irresistible 
force  when  once  it  is  aroused.  It  would  not  ad- 
mit that  it  has  yet  been  baffled  by  any  political 
or  social  problem.  If  the  people  have  been 
negligent  of  reforms  or  improvements,  it  has 
been  because  they  have  been  too  busy  with  at- 
tending to  their  own  ever-increasing  prosperity. 
But  this  negligence  implies  no  inability  and  no 
lack  of  determination.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
will  of  the  people  that  we  should  have  and  should 
hold  what  we  have  taken. .  This  policy  appeals 
to  the  consciousness  of  destiny.  By  repeated 
annexations  we  advanced  to  the  Pacific.  In  the 
centuries  to  come  the  great  ocean  at  the  west 
may  be  as  important  commercially  as  the  smaller 
ocean  at  the  east.  It  is  in  the  course  of  nature 
that  the  most  prominent  power  in  its  waters 
should  be  the  United  States.  To  advance  still 
further  is  in  accordance  with  the  uninterrupted 
tendency  of  the  country.  To  decline  to  take  and 
to  keep  what  the  fortunes  of  the  most  righteous 
of  wars  has  given  us  would  be  to  arrest  the  great 
current  of  our  historic  advance,  to  throw  away 
one  of  the  greatest  of  opportunities,  and  to  con- 
fess national  incompetence." 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WAR  ON  OUR  PUBUC 

LIFE. 

IN  the  March  Forum  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  suggestive 
article  on  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  war  on 
our  American  public  life.  He  shows  that  the 
dominant  note  in  our  politics  since  the  Civil  War 
has  been  individualism.  The  attention  of  the 
people  has  been  directed  to  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial questions  ;  individual,  class,  and  sectional 
interests  have  been  pushed  to  the  front.  '  *  The 
manufacturer  has  desired  a  high  tariff  to  increase 
his  profits  ;  the  worliingman  in  order  to  raise  liis 
wages.  The  creditor  has  advocated  a  gold  stand- 
ard ;  the  debtor  a  silver  standard.  Thus  the 
tendency  to  judge  public  questions  from  a  purely 
individualistic,  a  dollar-and-cents  standpoint  has 
been  gradually  incorporated  into  our  political 
thinking.   ...   In  short,    the  character  of   our 
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political  life  has  drawn  attention  exclusively  to 
those  of  its  phases  that  promise  personal  gain.'' 

Protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  says 
Professor  Rowe,  is  the  starting-point  as  well  as 
the  end  of  government  in  the  American  concep- 
tion. * '  So  long  as  these  rights  are  protected  the 
American  public  remains  indifferent  to  ineffi- 
ciency, wastefulness,  and  even  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs."  How  shall 
this  tendency  to  extreme  individualism  be 
counteracted  ?  It  can  only  be  by  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  national  ideals.  * '  The  ideals  of 
a  nation,  rather  than  the  reason  and  calculation 
of  the  individual,  constitute  the  source  of  civic 
strength  and  activity." 

Ancient  Rome,  Florence  of  the  Renaissance, 
modern  Germany,  and  united  Italy  all  furnish 
striking  instances  of  this  truth,  while  the  history 
of  England  during  the  last  hundred  years  has 
shown  that  **  constant  object-lessons  of  national 
strength  arouse  the  active  interest  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ;  while  the 
ideals  of  national  influence  thus  awakened 
strengthen  national  ties  and  guard  against  the 
more  extreme  forms  of  class  antagonism." 

Professor  Rowe  predicts  that  the  readjustment 
of  our  international  relations  now  in  progress 
will  not  only  develop  a  broader  view  of  the 
country's  responsibility  in  the  world,  but  will 
react  upon  domestic  politics,  with  the  result  of 
raising  the  level  of  our  public  life.  The  Con- 
stitution will  cease  to  influence  political  action 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  heretofore.  The 
argument  that  the  Constitution  does  not  contem- 
plate a  particular  development  of  policy  will  no 
longer  avail  to  forestall  such  a  development. 
The  Constitution  will  be  adapted  to  changed  con- 
ditions. 

THE    NEW    PATRIOTISM. 

' '  Unless  the  signs  of  the  times  are  fundamen- 
tally misleading,  the  influence  of  the  period  of 
strong  national  feeling  into  which  we  are  enter- 
ing will  be  most  clearly  felt  in  its  effects  upon 
our  civic  life.  Indications  of  the  change  are 
already  apparent  in  the  newspaper  press,  in  the 
tenor  of  public  meetings,  and  in  all  the  organs  of 
public  opinion.  They  give  evidence  of  an  in- 
tensity of  patriotic  feeling  which  is  certain  to 
give  a  new  importance  to  our  perplexing  internal 
problems.  The  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure  in 
the  vindication  of  national  policy  will  long  leave 
its  impress  upon  the  public  mind.  A  nation  that 
has  once  placed  itself  in  the  service  of  a  great 
cause  will  not  permit  corruption  and  inefficiency 
to  sap  the  strength  of  its  institutions.  Standing 
before  the  world  as  tshe  champion  of  an  oppressed 
people,  our  Government  must  command  respect 


rather  than  excite  fear.  Those  who  have  been 
warning  us  to  settle  our  internal  questions  before 
entering  upon  the  more  complex  problems  in- 
cident to  territorial  expansion  have  mistaken  the 
nature  of  the  forces  that  make  for  political  great- 
ness. They  have  confused  the  logic  of  individ- 
ual and  national  progress,  affording  another 
illustration  of  the  tendency  to  measure  all  public 
questions  by  individual  standards. 

*  <  The  precept  of  the  beam  and  the  mote, 
while  admirably  fitted  for  the  guidance  of  in- 
dividual activity,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  national  affairs.  No  great  public  question,  in- 
ternal or  international,  can  be  satisfactorily  solved 
unless  individual  assertiveness  is  checked  by 
well- developed  civic  instincts.  The  source  of 
this  energizing  civic  force  differs  with  each 
period  of  a  nation's  history.  Mediaeval  Europe 
found  it  in  a  strong  religious  spirit  ;  Renaissance 
Italy,  in  the  idealization  of  the  city  republic  ; 
modern  Germany,  in  the  enthusiasm  for  national 
unity.  We  have  long  required  some  influence 
to  take  us  from  the  extreme  individualism  and 
spirit  of  self-aggrandizement  that  have  character- 
ized our  growth  since  the  Civil  War.  Our  entry 
into  the  large  affairs  of  the  world  is  destined  to 
perform  tliis  service. 

NEW    FIELDS    FOR    STATESMANSHIP. 

'*The  new  civic  spirit  aroused  by  the  recent 
war  and  strengthened  by  the  great  national 
problems  which  have  sprung  from  it  will  deeply 
affect  the  political  leadership  of  the  country.  On 
all  sides  we  hear  lamentations  over  the  decline 
of  American  statesmanship.  Republics,  we  have 
been  told,  will  not  tolerate  men  of  real  ability. 
Others  have  attributed  the  absence  of  gieat  na- 
tional leaders  to  the  intense  commercialism  which 
dominates  our  political  and  social  life.  The  real 
cause  lies  deeper.  Where  public  life  gives  little 
opportunity  to  men  of  great  ability  and  intel- 
lectual power,  mediocrity  will  have  a  free  field. 
The  talent  of  the  country  will  seek  activity  in 
other  directions.  At  the  present  time  the  judi- 
ciary— State  and  federal — owing  to  the  enormous 
influence  which  it  wields,  is  the  only  branch  of 
the  Government  that  attracts  a  high  order  of 
ability.  The  failure  of  the  present  generation  to 
produce  great  statesmen  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
those  common  political  issues  that  make  real 
national  leadership  possible,  rather  than  to  a 
want  of  available  material.  With  the  important 
questions  now  arising,  our  public  life  will  offer 
unlimited  possibilities  of  distinction  and  fame. 
It  will  enlist  the  energies  of  men  who  have 
hitherto  found  greater  opportunities  in  business 
or  professional  life. 

*'  Owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  perspective,  it  is 
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difQcult  to  establish  the  organic  relation  of  recent 
events  to  preceding  epochs  of  national  growths. 
It  is  clear  to  every  observer,  however,  that  the 
country  has  received  one  of  those  object-lessons 
of  national  unity  and  power  through  which  new 
civic  ideals  are  developed.  The  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  our  vigorous  foreign  policy  is  but 
the  outward  expression  of  a  newly  awakened 
faith  in  our  national  mission — a  faith  that  will 
effectually  guard  against  the  evils  of  exagger- 
ated individualism.  With  such  ideals  dominat- 
ing our  public  life,  individual  assertiveness  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  coun- 
try's economic  supremacy,  and  will  become  a 
source  of  national  strength  as  well.  The  equi- 
librium between  commercial  activity  and  public 
devotion  thus  established,  we  may  look  forward 
to  a  period  of  civic  activity  to  which  the  *  era 
of  good  feeling'  furnishes  the  only  parallel.'* 

*  *  To  many  it  may  seem  that  the  result  of  the 
present  struggle  is  hardly  commensurate  with 
the  sacrifice.  When  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
the  forces  that  have  shaped  our  national  growth, 
however,  the  conflict  assumes  a  new  meaning. 
It  represents  one  of  the  steps  in  a  slow,  but 
unceasing,  process  in  which  England  and  the 
United  States  have  played  and  will  continue  to 
play  the  most  important  part — tlie  substitution 
of  social  order  for  anarchy,  instability,  and  mis- 
rule. Our  territorial  acquisitions  during  the 
present  century,  the  declarations  of  1823  and 
1865,  the  establishment  of  English  influence  in 
India,  China,  and  Egypt,  are  but  parts  of  one 
great  movement — a  movement  that  will  inevi- 
tably lead  us  to  new  responsibilities  in  the  affairs 
of  Latin  America." 

THE  "  IMPERIALISM  "  OF  KIPLING  AND 

STEVENSON. 

THE  Book  Buyer  for  March  has  a  suggestive 
article  by  E.  H.  MuUin  on  ''Stevenson, 
Kipling,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Imperialism."  In  the 
opinion  of  this  writer  the  influence  of  the  popular 
novelist  in  molding  public  sentiment  is  usually 
underestimated  ; 

"  If  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  a  novel  which  is 
read  by  old  and  young,  by  rich  and  poor,  by 
cultured  and  uncultured,  we  may  be  sure  that 
its  hidden  promptings  will  sooner  or  later  show 
themselves  in  the  actions  of  its  readers.  No 
other  force  in  our  time  is  so  subtle,  so  powerful, 
and  so  far-reaching  in  causing  millions  of  persons 
unconsciously  to  adopt  the  same  ideals  about  cer- 
tain courses  of  action. " 

Stevenson's  pioneering. 

In  the  decade  following  the  death  of  Dickens, 
in   1870,    British   fiction   was  in  a  sorry   state. 


"  Weak  in  plot,  commonplace  in  incident,  dull  in 
dialogue,  the  average  popular  novel  of  this  peri- 
od is  best  summed  up  in  one  word  as  twaddle." 

The  publication  of  Stevenson's  ' » Treasure 
Island  "  in  1883  had  a  magical  effect.  It  served 
at  once  as  an  inspiration  and  a  standard  for  a  new 
school  of  writers. 

"Publishers  were  quick  to  see  that  the  tea- 
cup storms  and  prosy  drawing-room  conversa- 
tions which  were  doing  duty  as  popular  fiction 
had  been  accepted  only  on  sufferance.  Neither 
the  *  Manchester  school  of  politics '  nor  the 
growth  of  humanitarianism  had  cooled  the  old 
Berserker  blood  of  Englishmen.  After  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century  the  novel  of  adventure  resumed 
its  sway.  Wrapped  up  in  industrialism  and  its 
problems,  the  nation's  indifference  to  the  efforts 
which  its  picked  sons  were  making  to  plant  set- 
tled order  in  distant  lands  had  long  been  *a  mat- 
ter of  reproach  ;  its  decline  in  prestige  since 
Waterloo  had  been  excused  by  panegyrics  on  its 
added  wealth ;  its  unarmed  torpor  had  been 
eulogized  as  the  proof  of  its  strong  common 
sense.  Suddenly  Stevenson  sang  the  song  of  aa 
English  boy,  without  learning,  without  skill, 
whose  lot  it  was  to  fall  among  reckless  and  blood- 
thirsty pirates,  to  desert  his  companions  with  the 
race  instinct  for  adventure,  to  be  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances where  he  was  afraid  to  be  afraid,  to 
fall  finally  upon  his  feet  and  save  his  companions 
in  the  blundering  manner  habitual  with  his  an- 
cestors. In  the  broadest  sense  the  story  was  an 
English  epic  couched  in  modern  form.  The 
magic  of  genius  made  the  boy  alive  all  through  ; 
the  consummate  art  of  the  writer  had  pitched  the 
boy's  character  in  a  low  key,  so  that  children 
might  be  amused  while  men  might  understand.'^ 

The  impulse  given  by  Stevenson  to  historical 
and  heroic  literature  had  its  effect  in  the  won- 
derful revival  of  the  national  spirit  which  char- 
acterized the  later  80s.  Englishmen  were  being 
daily  educated  into  a  knowledge  of  the  glorious 
part  played  by  their  ancestors  on  sea  and  land. 

* '  The  Englishman  straightened  up  as  he 
thought  of  the  past  with  its  roll  of  illustrious 
names,  but  he  felt  uneasy  about  the  future. 
Might  it  not  be  true  that  money  had  unnerved 
him  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  he  had  grown 
too  fat  to  fight  ? 

Kipling's  service  to  his  countrymen. 

**  Comfort  and  reassurance  came  from  a  new 
strong  voice  out  of  the  East.  Other  voices  had 
sung  of  a  dead  past ;  this  voice  sang  of  the  living 
present.  Other  singers  had  chanted  tlie  praises 
of  kings  and  captains,  of  heaven-sent  leaders 
and  earth-born  giants  ;  this  singer  exalted  on 
high  the  private  soldier,   the  young  subaltern^ 
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the  obscure  civil  servant.  The  mere  recital  of 
the  deeds  of  these  men  compelled  belief  in  their 
substantial  truth  -  the  wealth  of  incident,  the 
corroborative  details,  the  living  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  actors,  when  described  by  this  master 
mind,  were  at  once  so  extravagant  and  so  con- 
sistent in  themselves  as  to  supersede  any  effort  of 
imagination  beyond  that  which  the  eye  had  seen 
and  the  ear  had  heard.  The  conclusion  was  irre- 
sistible that  only  a  suitable  environment  was  want- 
ing to  reproduce  from  the  ranks  of  Englishmen  a 
Drake  or  a  Clive,  a  Peterborough  or  a  Nelson.'' 

WHAT   AMEKIGANS    HAVE     LEARNED    FROM    KIPLING. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  taught  his  American  readers 
about  all  they  know  as  to  England's  magnificent 
system  of  colonial  administration,  and  the  effect 
of  these  teachings  could  not  fail  to  contribute  to 
the  growing  sense  of  America's  responsibility  as 
a  world  power. 

* '  Slowly  the  conception  of  a  fighting  Tommy 
Atkins  grew  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  previous 
widely  held  belief  that  the  British  soldier  was 
more  ornamental  than  useful,  and  only  to  be 
mentioned  in  terms  of  disparagement  when  con- 
trasted with  the  armed  millions  of  Germany  or 
France.  Slowly,  too,  came  the  realization  that 
the  handful  of  civil  servants  and  the  moderate 
army  of  seventy  thousand  white  men  were  ad- 
ministering justice  and  keeping  the  peace  in  a 
country  as  large  as  Europe  without  Russia,  pop- 
ulated by  three  hundred  million  people — doing 
it,  moreover,  incorruptibly  and  without  unneces- 
sary tyranny.  This  was  a  big  enough  spectacle 
in  itself  to  excite  unstinted  American  admiration, 
and  it  showed  that  the  somewhat  unsympathetic 
reserve  of  the  average  Englishman  could  be 
turned  to  good  use  when  it  came  to  ruling 
millions  of  subject  races,  *  without  fear,  favor, 
or  affection,'  as  the  old  law  books  say.  But 
Kipling  went  a  step  further  :  he  lifted  the  veil  of 
reserve  and  showed  us  the  warm  hearts  beating 
underneath — the  sacrifices  made  to  relieve  sick 
comrades,  the  heroism  displayed  in  succoring 
beleaguered  outposts,  the  bold  assumption  of  vast 
responsibilities  in  times  of  peril  by  officers  or 
civilians  not  long  past  their  'teens.  In  short,  the 
American  who  scarcely  understood  the  English- 
man m  his  own  home  found  no  difficulty,  with 
Kipling's  aid,  in  meeting  him  on  the  common 
ground  of  India.  Here  were  tasks — frontier 
wars,  widespread  famine,  vast  irrigation  schemes 
— which  might  tax  to  the  uttermost  even  an 
American's  ingenuity  and  versatility,  capable  as 
he  felt  himself  of  ruling  tlie  world  or  exploiting 
the  earth.  Here  was  the  sense  and  sympathy  of 
kinship — a  common  feeling  of  power  to  be  used 
for  righteous  ends," 


WHAT  IS  BRITISH  IMPERIALISM? 

MR.  J.  LAWSON  WALTON,  Q.G.,  M.P., 
writes  in  the  March  Contemporary  on  im- 
perialism with  much  intensity  of  feeling  and 
resoluteness  of  purpose.  He  avoids  analyzing 
the  ideas  connected  with  the  words  *♦  Jingo"  and 
*' Little  Englander,"  but  does  not  shrink  from 
presenting  the  following  fairly  precise  definition  : 

THE    FORMULA. 

**  I  define  imperialism  as  a  principle  or  formu- 
la of  statesmanship  for  interpreting  the  duties  of 
government  in  relation  to  empire.  The  formula 
is  compounded — to  use  the  language  of  the  an- 
alyst— of  an  emotion,  a  conviction,  a  determina- 
tion, and  a  creed.  Let  me  expand  my  formula. 
The  imperialist  feels  a  profound  pride  in  the  mag- 
nificent heritage  of  empire  won  by  the  courage 
and  energies  of  his  ancestors  and  bequeathed  to 
him  subject  to  the  burden  of  many  sacred  trusts. 
This  is"  his  emotion.  He  is  convinced  that  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  great  inheritance 
has  an  educational  influence  and  a  morally  brac- 
ing effect  on  the  character  of  the  British  people, 
and  that  the  spread  of  British  rule  extends  to 
every  race  brought  within  its  sphere  the  incalcu- 
lable benefits  of  just  law,  tolerant  trade,  and  con- 
sistent government.  This  is  his  conviction.  He 
is  resolved  to  accept  readily  the  burden  of  in- 
herited dominion,  with  every  development  and 
expansion  to  which  the  operation  of  natural  and 
legitimate  causes  may  give  rise,  and  to  use  the 
material  forces  of  government  to  protect  the 
rights  and  advance  the  just  interests  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Queen.  This  is  his  determina- 
tion. He  believes  that  the  strength  and  resources 
of  our  race  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  any 
obligation  which  the  sense  of  duty  of  our  people 
may  call  upon  our  government  to  undertake. 
This  is  his  creed. " 

AGAINST    <<  IMPERIAL    MALTHUSIANISM.   ' 

There  are  some  happy  phrases  in  Mr.  Walton's 
paper.  **  A  great  England  has  produced  great 
Englishmen  ;  and  a  little  England  will  tend  to 
produce — ^little  Englanders."  He  asks  which  of 
the  Little  Englanders  aspires  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Canute  and  bid  the  tide  of  empire  cease  to 
flow.  He  very  neatly  charges  them  with  a  sort 
of  *<  imperial  Malthusianism. "  He  protests, 
against  the  *<  weary  Titan  "  theory  and  says  : 

* '  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  have  told  Mr.  Rhodes 
that  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  gift  of  i^^tw 
provinces  because  he  had  not  the  administrators: 
to  govern  them.  This  remark,  if  truly  reported, 
is  scarcely  in  harmony  with  common  observaition. 
Our  public  schools,  *  the  playing  fields  o£  Eton,' 
can  furnish  an  unstinted  supply." 
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MANCHESTER PAST   AND    PRESENT. 

Here  is  a  shrewd  observation  : 

<'  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  motive  for 
the  Manchester  school  has  outhved  the  pacific' 
philanthropy  which  once  dominated  that  body. 
Manchester,  as  a  great  industrial  center,  was  all 
for  peace,  because  peace  meant  undisturbed 
markets  for  the  sale  of  its  goods.  Now  that 
these  markets  are  in  danger  of  closing,  the  indus- 
trial spirit  is  imperialist  and  even  warlike,  and 
demands  that  they  be  kept  open.  Even  the 
Cobden  Club  is  swinging  round.  The  towns  of 
the  North  have  done  so  already.  Do  not  let  us 
Liberals  be  ashamed  of  our  principles  because  we 
find  them  professed  by  our  political  opponents.'* 


SCIENCE  IN  MILITARY  LEADERSHIP. 

• 

IN  the  Forum  for  March  Col.  Alexander  S. 
Bacon  asks,  **  Is  Our  Army  Degenerate  ?  '' 
He  concludes  that  as  a  whole  it  is  not.  <<The 
personnel  of  the  rank  and  file  is  superb.  The 
younger  and  middle- aged  officers  positively  have 
no  superiors."  Why,  then,  should  such  a  ques- 
tion be  raised  ?  To  ask  it  in  regard  to  the  navy 
would  be  to  court  ridicule.  In  what  respect  is 
the  navy  superior  to  the  army  ?  Colonel  Bacon 
finds  an  important  distinction  between  the  two 
services  in  these  significant  facts  : 

Substantially  all  of  the  officers  of  our  navy 
are  graduates  of  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  ;  all  have  devoted  years  to  the 
systematic  study  of  the  theory  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  their  profession.  In  the  army,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  en- 
gineer and  ordnance  coips,  which  were  headed 
by  West  Point  graduates  every  head  of  a  de- 
partment at  the  beginning  ^f  the  war  with  Spain 
was  a  non -graduate,  all  of  the  six  brigadier- 
generals  were  non -graduates,  and  of  the  three 
major-generals  only  one  was  a  graduate. 

1898  CONTRASTED  WITH  1861. 

Colonel  Bacon  has  no  criticism  for  the  army 
of  1861-65.  **  The  leaders  were  young,  vigor- 
ous, and  highly  educated  military  specialists. 
The  raw  material  for  troops  was  the  very  best, 
and  its  rapid  development  into  a  superb  army 
did  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  senior  officers  and 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  field  and  line.  The 
material  at  hand  was  the  crudest  possible.  It  is 
doubt tui  if  there  were  a  hundred  men  in  the 
North,  outside  of  the  army,  who  could  command 
a  battalion,  and  but  few  more  were  competent 
to  command  a  company."  In  1861  we  were  a 
nation  of  farmers,  without  diversified  industries. 
We  lacked  the  munitions  of  war. 


To-day  our  national  wealth  passes  even  our 
own  comprehension,  and  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries could  supply  the  world. 

*' Existing  plants,  working  night  and  day, 
could  in  four  hundred  days  furnish  all  the  armies 
of  Europe,  active  and  reserve,  with  rifles  of  the 
highest  grade.  We  could  feed  them  by  cultivat- 
ing our  waste  places  and  fence- corners.  We 
could  furnish  them  with  uniforms  when  alive 
and  with  coffins  when  dead.  We  have  thousands 
of  well -drilled  National  Guardsmen — counting 
active  members  and  veterans — hundreds  of  men 
competent  to  command  battalions  and  thousands 
competent  to  drill  volunteers.  North  and  South 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  without  jealousy,  in- 
spired by  patriotic  emulation.  The  North  is  to- 
day as  military  as  the  South  ever  was,  and  our 
young  men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
satisfy  their  thirst  for  military  glory.  The  mil- 
itary spirit  is  in  the  air 

**  And  yet  in  the  war  of  1898  our  army  de- 
veloped little  but  scandal.  With  overflowing 
granaries,  from  which  we  freely  fed  strangers  in 
distress,  our  soldiers  often  lacked  food  ;  with  skill- 
ful physicians  and  abundant  remedies,  our  sick 
heroes  died  without  medicine  ;  and  all  the  time 
food  and  drugs  in  plenty  were  stored  in  ships 
riding  at  anchor  in  plain  sight  on  a  smooth  sea. 
We  have  highly  educated  military  specialists  in 
abundance — young,  energetic,  ambitious,  already 
famous  in  military  literature — ^yet  our  one  prom- 
inent campaign  was  conducted  without  system 
on  the  go-as-you-please  plan,  and  the  one  prom- 
inent land  battle  was  fought  and  won  by  colonels 
and  captains." 

STONE    MASONS    OR    ARCHITECTS? 

Colonel  Bacon  likens  the  commanding  general 
in  a  campaign  to  the  architect  of  a  great  cathe- 
dral and  the  subaltern  officers  to  stone  masons. 
Our  recent  war,  he  asserts,  was  led  by  stone 
masons,  while  the  battles  were  won  by  the  cap- 
tains who  were  architects.  In  1861  all  heads 
of  departments  (except  the  medical  department) 
were  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  ;  in  the 
war  of  1898  all  but  two  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments were  non -graduates. 

*  *  What  was  the  trouble  in  the  Spanish  war  ? 
Its  leaders  were  stone  masons,  some  of  them  of 
long  service  ;  but  they  were  not  educated  archi- 
tects. After  the  Civil  War  the  most  active  and 
ambitious  officers  returned  to  civil  life  and  won 
fresh  laurels.  Others,  if  they  had  sufficient  po- 
litical influence,  received  commissions  in  the  reg- 
ular service  ;  and  for  thirty-three  years  they  drew 
their  pay  and  breathed,  and  gained  rank  by  merely 
living,  until,  in  1898  they  were  at  the  heads  of 
armies  and  departme    ^." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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**  Why  does  the  Government  spend  a  fortune 
on  the  education  of  each  of  its  military  architects, 
and,  when  he  offers  his  services  in  time  of  war, 
ignore  him  and  take  up  inexperienced  <  fathers* 
sons '  instead  ?  It  is  politics,  not  war.  There 
were  hundreds  of  West  Point  graduates,  with 
wide  experience  in  the  army  and  National  Guard, 
who  tendered  their  services  time  and  again,  but 
were  ignored  because  they  were  not  backed  by  a 
political  boss.  The  establishment  of  the  Military 
Academy  was  recommended  by  Washington  and 
was  founded  in  1802.  Our  own  and  foreign 
military  critics,  as  I  have  said,  pronounce  it  to 
be  the  very  best  scientific  military  school  in  the 
world.  Why  does  the  Government  expend  so 
much  money  on  it  each  year  if  its  graduates  are 
not  utilized,  if  one  may  become  a  great  soldier  by 
merely  possessing  the  friendship  of  a  Senator  ?  " 

*  *  We  have  an  abunuance  of  the  best  oflBcers 
in  the  world,  and  they  should  be  utilized  where 
their  technical  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  can  be 
felt.  Our  Government  should  know  that  the 
bare  fact  that  a  man  can  ride  a  staid  old  cart- 
horse without  falhng  off  does  not  fit  him  to  com- 
mand a  regiment,  any  more  than  freedom  from 
sea- sickness  on  a  ferry-boat  fits  a  man  to  com- 
mand the  Oregon.  No  one  should  be  permitted 
to  hold  the  position  of  general  or  colonel,  or  to 
serve  on  any  division  or  brigade  staff  in  the 
regular  army,  unless  he  be  a  graduate  of  the 
Military  Academy  or  have  shown  special  fitness 
during  years  of  army  service,  and  have  passed  a 
rigid  examination  in  strategy,  tactics,  logistics, 
and  military  engineering  at  least — the  foundation- 
stones  of  military  learning.  It  is  worse  than  a 
blunder — it  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  crime — to  put 
thousands  of  precious  lives  under  the  command 
of  an  uneducated  soldier,  no  matter  how  expe- 
rienced and  efficient  as  a  subaltern  ;  for  the 
trade  of  stone  mason  does  not  fit  a  man  for  the 
profession  ol  architect.  The  code  of  ethics  in- 
culcated at  West  Point  does  not  permit  officers  to 
seek  self- advancement  through  private  or  indirect 
channefs.  They  are,  therefore,  practically  un- 
known to  their  political  rulers,  who  are  surrounded 
by  self-seekers.  The  public  is  equally  ignorant 
of  actual  conditions,  and  as  officers  in  the  service 
are  not  permitted  to  speak  for  themselves,  it  is 
high  time  that  some  one  should  speak  for  them.'* 

* » The  Naval  Academy  is  the  mother  of  the 
navy  ;  the  Military  Academy  is  the  stepmother  of 
the  army.  The  one  reveres  its  mother  and  follows 
her  precepts  :  the  other,  unable  to  comprehend 
its  stepmother,  is  jealous  of  her  influence.  The  dif- 
ference is  seen  in  the  scientific  maneuvers  before 
Santiago  on  the  sea  and  in  the  haphazard  maneuv- 
ers around  it  on  the  land.  Utilize  our  scientific 
officers  and  we  shall  have  a  scientific  army.'* 


DEFECTS  IN  OUR  HIUTARY  MACHINE. 

A  TRENCHANT  discussion  of  certain  defi- 
ciencies  in  the  American  military  system  as 
revealed  by  the  Spanish  war  is  contained  in  the 
paper  by  Major  Chester  published  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  In- 
stitution. Major  Chester  writes,  of  course,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  professional  soldier,  and  the 
instructive  feature  of  his  article  lies  in  the  show- 
ing he  makes  of  the  real  and  necessary  hardships 
of  the  soldier's  life,  of  the  necessity  for  special 
and  elaborate  preparedness  to  cope  with  such 
hardships,  and  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
National  Guard  or  any  like  organization  of  ama- 
teur soldiers  to  meet  the  test  of  real  campaigning. 
Taking  up  the  question  of  subsistence,  and 
leaving  wholly  out  of  account  the  charges  so 
freely  made  regarding  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  food  supplies  furnished  our  troops  during 
the  war,  Major  Chester  makes  it  clear  that  from 
the  first  the  volunteers,  as  a  rule,  were  lacking 
in  the  practical  training  that  alone  enables  fight- 
ing men  on  the  march  and  in  the  camp  to 
properly  feed  and  care  for  themselves.  The 
essentials  of  this  training  our  regulars  had  re- 
ceived in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  and 
Major  Chester  does  not  know  of  any  other  school 
where  they  can  be  got.  Take,  for  example,  so 
apparently  simple  and  menial  a  service  as  cook- 
ing for  the  soldiers.  Major  Chester  tells  what 
this  means  in  the  regular  army  and  leaves  us  to 
draw  our  own  inference  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  volunteer  cooks  without  experience. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    COMPANY    COOK. 

'  *  The  proper  distribution  of  rations  in  a  com- 
pany depends  largely  on  the  company  cook. 
The  company  cook  is  an  artist  peculiar  to  the 
army.  He  can  cook  with  the  regulation  outfit. 
He  can  carve  and  distribute  the  daily  allowance 
of  meat  so  that  every  man  shall  have  an  equal 
portion  and  nothing  but  the  bones  will  remain. 
He  can  cook  soldier's  coffee,  an  article  altogether 
unknown  at  Delmonico's,  and  he  can  prepare 
soups  thai  are  satisfying  to  the  soldier.  Perhaps 
hunger  is  an  essential  seasoning  to  a  soldier's  din- 
ner on  active  campaign.  Certainly  with  that  sea- 
soning it  is  excellent  and  satisfying.  Dinner,  of 
course,  is  the  principal  meal.  On  the  march  it  is 
eaten  in  the  evening  after  the  day's  march  is  over. 

*'  In  the  morning  the  soldier  receives  a  pound 
of  hard  bread,  half  a  ration  of  bacon,  and  almost 
a  quart  of  black  coffee.  Half  the  bacon  and  hard 
bread  and  generally  all  the  coffee  are  consumed 
for  breakfast.  The  other  half  goes  into  the 
haversack  for  the  mid- day  meal.  Dinner,  con- 
sistmg  of  soup,  fresh  beef,  and  vegetables,  is 
eaten  in  the  evening.     This  may  be  called  the 
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soldier's  marching  menu.  His  fighting  menu 
consists  of  bacon,  hard  bread,  and  coffee.  The 
coffee  is  issued  roasted  and  ground  and  mixed 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  sugar.  It  is  carried 
in  the  haversack  tied  up  in  a  rag  and  cooked  at 
the  proper  time  by  each  individual  in  his  tin  cup. 
Three  days'  rations  of  this  kind  are  carried  in 
the  haversack.  Such  fare  cannot  be  called 
sumptuous,  but  it  only  lasts  a  few  days  and  is 
always  forgotten  when  the  wagons  come  up. 
And  the  whole  thing  is  managed,  practically,  by 
the  company  cook.  He  is  an  artist  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  duplicate  in  civil  life.  The  ration 
is  the  keynote  of  the  growler's  complaint,  and  all 
the  details  connected  with  its  preparation  and 
distribution  must  be  known  before  prescribing 
corrections.  AVhen  the  ciiuse  of  complaint  has 
been  traced  to  the  company  kitchen,  the  natural 
correction  would  seem  to  be  <  enlist  competent 
cooks.'  But  competent  company  cooks  do  not 
exist  in  civil  life.  The  art  must  be  learned  in 
the  army.  The  best  chef  in  Dclmonico's  kitchen 
would  be  a  failure  as  a  company  cook." 

Assuming  that  a  good  company  cook  is  a  man 
who  can  not  only  cook,  but  also  manage  the 
rations,  Major  Chester  estimates  that  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  regular  army 
will  be  found  to  be  capable  chief  cooks.  The 
remaining  90  per  cent,  have  been  taught  to  cook, 
but  they  cannot  manage.  Hov%  then,  can  the 
volunteer  companies  get  competent  cooks  ?  Major 
Chester  offers  this  suggestion  : 

^ '  We  have  said  that  the  captain  of  a  regular 
company  has  about  1 0  per  cent,  of  his  men  avail- 
able. How  many  could  be  found  in  a  volunteer 
company?  Speaking  generally,  the  answer  to 
that  question  would  be,  Not  one.  If  a  capable 
cook  must  be  found,  he  will  have  to  be  draft- 
ed from  the  regular  army.  Regular  companies 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  be  able  to  detach 
A  certain  number  of  qualified  cooks  to  the  volun- 
teer army  at  the  opening  of  a  war,  or  as  soon  as 
they  are  mustered  into  the  United  States  service. 
There  is  no  easier  or  more  effective  way  by 
which  the  mismanagement  of  rations  in  volun- 
teer companies  can  be  overcome." 

THE    PERILS    OF    AMATEURISM. 

t^That  soldiering  is  a  trade  that  has  to  be 
learned  is  a  fact  that  needs  no  demonstration  ; 
that  it  requires  a  long  apprenticeship  appears  to 
be  less  generally  known.  A  brave  man  in  uni- 
form who  has  mastered  his  drill  is  not  a  soldier. 
He  has  not  even  a  smattering  of  the  business. 
He  would  have  to  work  about  a  year  at  the 
business  to  acquire  that ;  and  it  would  take  at 
least  three  years  to  master  it.  Our  volunteer 
soldiers  have  not  even  acquired  a  smattering  of 


the  business.  They  are  amateurs.  Set  them  at 
making  boots,  and  they  will  make  them  just  as 
well  as  they  can  soldier  ;  both  being  trades  thej 
have  never  learned.  And  soldiering  is  a  very 
dangerous  trade — more  so,  indeed,  in  camp  than 
on  the  battlefield.  The  company  cooks  and  cen- 
tralization killed  many  more  men  than  the  Span- 
iards did.  The  life  of  a  volunteer  soldier  is  in 
more  danger  from  his  friends  than  from  his 
enemies.  Even  the  regulations,  which  put  the 
sinks  within  a  few  feet  of  the  kitchens,  are 
against  him.  And  the  zealous  colonel  who 
claims  the  initiative  in  sink -digging  and  takes 
ten  days  to  plan  and  execute  that  piece  of  engi- 
neering is  more  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  his 
men  than  a  pitched  battle." 

TOO    GREAT    CENTRALIZATION. 

At  the  same  time  Major  Chester  complains  of 
the  centralization  of  authority  in  Washington, 
which  tends  lo  deprive  the  commanding  officer 
in  the  field  of  initiative  in  matters  which  vitally 
concern  the  welfare  of  his  troops  and  for  the 
issue  of  which  he  is  held  responsible.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  evil  is  the  procedure  followed 
last  summer  when  the  health  of  army  camps  was 
threatened. 

*  *  Every  soldier  knows  that  when  a  contagious 
disease  appears  in  camp,  the  best  and  only  wise 
thing  to  do  is  to  move  the  camp  immediately. 
And  the  movement  should  continue  until  the 
disease  has  been  left  behind — assuining,  of  course, 
that  the  troops  are  not  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 
The  initiative  in  such  movement  should  rest 
where  the  responsibility  rests — ^namely,  with  the 
commanding  officer.  But  this  centralization  for- 
bids. The  commanding  officer  must  report  the 
facts  to  the  War  Department ;  the  War  Depart- 
ment will  direct  inspections  to  be  made  and  fur- 
ther reports  rendered  ;  then  new  camp  «ites  will 
be  examined  and  more  reports  made.  And  then, 
perhaps,  after  the  disease  has  got  a  lasting  hold 
of  the  troops,  the  camp  will  be  moved  and  the 
disease  will  be  moved  with  it.  And  so  the 
whole  performance  will  have  to  be  repeated  or 
the  disease  permitted  to  run  its  course." 

As  a  first  step  in  reformation,  then.  Major 
Chester  insists  that  new  regulations  be  framed 
which  will  permit  commanding  officers  to  com- 
mand ;  but  the  officers  of  the  volunteer  organi- 
zations which  under  our  system  every  large  army 
must  contain  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  even  a  smattering  of  the  methods  of 
military  administration. 

*  *  Many  of  these  officers  will  occupy  positions 
of  responsibility,  if  in  nothing  else,  certainly  in 
questions  of  camp  sanitation  and  company  or 
regimental   administration.      To  be  able  to  act 
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promptly  in  all  such  matters  they  must  know 
their  duty  and  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
themselves  to  do  it  promptly.  Now,  how  are 
they  to  acquire  this  knowledge  and  confidence  ? 
They  have  had  no  experience  in  these  lines  and 
there  are  no  text- books  on  the  subject.  There 
is  no  military  manual  which  prescribes  when, 
where,  how,  and  by  whom  sinks  should  be  dug  ; 
how  the  waLer- supply  is  to  be  guarded  ;  what 
the  commanding  officer  should  do  when  a  con- 
tagious disease  appears  in  his  camp ;  and  a 
thousand  similar  questions  which  come  up  in 
course  of  a  march  or  a  campaign.  The  com- 
mander who  has  been  in  leading-strings  all  his 
life  and  he  who  has  had  no  experience  will 
almost  invariably  consult  higher  authority  before 
action.  The  former  is  a  product  of  our  system 
of  centralization  ;  the  latter  is  an  amateur.  In 
either  case  valuable  time  is  lost  and  questions  are 
determined  by  men  who  are  only  partially  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances.  The  remedy 
for  the  first  is  decentralization,  and  for  the 
second  closer  association  between  regular  troops 
and  the  militia.  Regulations  can  accomplish  the 
first ;  legislation  will  be  required  for  the  second." 
In  Major  Chester's  opinion  legislation  should 
cover  the  territorial  localization  of  the  regular 
troops  and  the  organization  of  militia  battalions 
in  affiliation  with  the  regulars. 


JOS^  RIZAL,  THE  FILIPINO  HERO. 

INFORMATION  often  comes  in  roundabout 
ways.  Nordisk  Tidshrift  (No.  1)  contains 
the  life-story  of  the  ill-fated  Filipino  author  and 
politician,  Dr.  Jos^  Rizal.  The  article  is  con- 
tributed by  Hjalmar  Stolpe  and  is  very  sympathet- 
ically written.  By  way  of  giving  the  necessary 
background  to  the  character  sketch  of  this  re- 
markably gifted  Tagal,  the  paper  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  Philip- 
pmes,  the  desire  of  the  natives  for  knowledge, 
culture,  and  self-improvement,  and  the  chief 
mistakes  in  the  Spanish  Government  which  led 
to  the  insurrection  and  to  Rizal's  appearance  in 
the  political  arena.  **To  be  ignorant  and  un- 
cultured is  considered  by  the  natives  the  worse 
disgrace  ;  "  and  private  schools,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic schools,  flourish  in  every  town  and  village  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  There  are  schools 
of  medicine,  pharmacology,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, music,  commerce,  navigation,  technicology, 
agriculture  and  botany,  as  well  as  a  military 
academy,  school  for  teachers,  etc.  These  are 
all  concentrated  in  Manila,  and  here  alone  there 
are  ten  high  schools  for  girls,  while  there  are 
several  others  in  the  provinces.  There  is  also  an 
institute  for  governesses  and  one  for  midwifery 


pupils.  The  learning  of  foreign  languages  was 
forbidden  by  the  Spaniards  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  better  in  subjection  ;  but  much  progress 
has,  nevertheless,  been  made  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  the  study  of  English,  French,  German, 
and,  characteristically  enough,  Japanese. 

rizal's  early  years. 

Jos6  Rizal  was  born  in  1861  in  the  small  town 
of  Calamba,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  lovely  lake 
La  Laguna,  in  Luzon.  His  parents  were  homely 
but  well-to-do  rice-growers  of  unmixed  Tagal 
breed,  and  their  greatest  desire  was  to  see  Jos6 
a  comfortably  settled  priest.  He  received  his 
first  education  in  his  birthplace  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  the  Tagal  priest*  P.  Leontio,  whose  re- 
markable talents  and  wealth  of  knowledge  abashed 
many  a  European  traveler.  On  Leontio's  advice 
Jose  was  sent  to  Manila  to  the  Ateneo  Municipal, 
a  school  managed  by  the  Jesuits  on  broader 
lines  than  those  under  the  direction  of  the  friars. 
It  was  here  that  Jos6  assumed  the  name  of  Rizal. 
The  family  name  was  really  Mercado  ;  but  Josh's 
elder  brother,  Don  Paciano,  who  was  studying 
under  that  name  in  Manila,  and  who  had  been  ex 
polled  from  the  university  for  having  lived  with 
the  priest  Jos^  Burgos,  executed  as  one  of  the 
suspected  revolutionists  of  Cavito,  and  who  was 
also  in  bad  odor  on  account  of  his  liberal  views, 
had  advised  his  young  brother  to  take  the  name 
of  Rizal,  that  he  might  not  be  persecuted  for 
his  name's  sake  and  be  hindered  in  his  studies. 

A    PEOPLE    WHO    MUST   NOT   HAVE   A    FATHERLAND. 

Jos6  was  himself  destined  to  experience  early 
enough  the  bitterness  of  being  of  Tagal  blood, 
and  at  school,  where  he  was  always  the  head  of 
his  class,  he  brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
the  Spaniards  by  reciting,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
prize  distribution,  an  ode  composed  by  himself 
in  which  he  alluded  to  his  **  fatherland.'*  An 
**7wrfiio"  is  not  allowed  this  expression.  He 
may  not  say  ''patrio^' — only  ^'pais^'  (country). 
Only  the  Spaniards  have  a  fatherland.  In  many 
other  ways  he  was  taught  the  difference  between 
the  colored  children  and  the  white,  the  former 
being  looked  upon  as  a  lower  race,  whose  faults 
and  weaknesses  were  always  pointed  out,  while 
their  efforts  and  their  progress  never  received 
the  acknowledgment  and  praise  accorded  to  the 
white.  The  prejudice  awakened  in  him  against 
the  Spaniards  faded,  nevertheless,  as  he  grew 
older,  and  he  was  wont  to  say  :  <  *  When  I  read 
or  hear  the  contemptuous  European  judgment 
of  my  people,  I  remember  my  own  youthful 
ideas,  and  the  anger  that  might  flame  up  in  me 
is  quenched.  Smiling,  I  can  repeat  the  French 
<  Tout  comprendrey  c'est  (out  pardonner.^  " 
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FORBIDDEN   BY    THE    CHURCH. 

Having  taken  his  decree  at  Manila,  Rizal  be- 
took himself  to  France  and  Germany,  where  he 
knew  that  medical  science  must  have  reached  a 
higher  excellence.  He  studied  at  Paris,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Leipsic.  Simultaneously  his  interest 
in  social  and  political  problems  was  strengthened 
and  developed  ;  and  noting  how  little  Europe 
really  knew  of  the  Philippines,  he  resolved  to 
portray  his  birthland  in  a  novel,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  1887  under  the  suflficiently 
significant  title,  **  Noli  me  Tangere  I  "  This  book, 
along  with  other  *'  impias  y pestilenciahs  novelas^'* 
such  as  the  works  of  Dumas  (father  and  son), 
Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  George  Sand,  Ayguals  de 
Izco,  Walter  Scott  (I),  Imd  Paul  de  Koch,  not  to 
mention  Zola  and  Daudet,  was  forbidden  by  the 
Church.  In  1891  the  sequel,  ^^  11  Filihusteris- 
mo,''  was  published  at  Ghent. 

POET,    SCULPTOR,    AND    AUTHOR. 

Rizal  was  not  only  a  clever  political  author  and 
a  tuneful  and  touching  poet,  but  also  a  sculptor 
of  considerable  ability  and  originality,  whose 
portrait- bust  of  the  Filipino- Creole,  Dr.  T.  H. 
Pardo,  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon.  Herr  Stolpe's 
article  is  accompanied  by  two  pictures  of  terra- 
cotta statues  by  Rizal  which  were  given  to  his 
friend  Blumentritt.  The  one  is  called  *  <  The 
Victory  of  Death  Over  Life,"  and  represents  a 
skeleton  in  the  garb  of  a  monk  clasping  the 
corpse  of  a  young  woman.  The  other  is  called 
*VThe  Victory  of  Science  Over  Death,'*  and 
shows  Science  standing  on  a  skull  with  a  flaming 
torch  upheld  in  both  hands. 

In  1887  Rizal  returned  to  Hong  Kong,  where 
he  organized  the  famous  Ltga  Filipina  (Philip- 
pine League),  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Nation. 

After  several  years  of  absence  and  tra.el, 
during  which  he  was  incessantly  agitating,  he 
returned  to  Manila  in  May,  1892.  Here  he  was 
arrested  and  exiled  to  Dapitan,  in  one  of  the 
southern  islands. 

In  1895  he  returned  by  permission  to  Luzon 
and  afterward  sailed  for  the  Cuban  campaign  as 
a  volunteer  military  surgeon  in  the  Spanish 
ranks.  In  the  meantime  the  Philippine  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  and  Rizal  was  arrested  at  Barce- 
lona and  transshipped  to  Manila,  where  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.  He  was  shot  by 
a  picket  of  native  soldiers  on  December  30,  1896. 

A    DRAMATIC    END. 

Rizal  died  like  a  hero,  smiling  as  he  uttered 
his  last  words — *♦  Consumatum  est  f  Asked  if 
he  had  any  last  wish,  he  replied  :  first,  to  be 
united   in   civil   marriage   with  Miss  Josephine 


Brackens,  an  English  lady  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  in  Hong  Kong.  He  next  desired 
that  he  should  be  shot  through  the  breast.  Both 
wishes  were  fulfilled.  The  press  has  given  many 
erroneous  accounts  of  Rizal's  marriage.  Here  is 
the  true  one.  Miss  Brackens  was  the  adopted 
daughter  of  a  rich  Englishman  in  Hong  Kong 
who  was  suffering  from  a  severe  eye  disease,  for 
which  he  was  attended  by  Rizal.  When  Rizal  was 
sent  to  Dapitan  his  patient  followed  to  complete 
the  treatment,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  young 
lady.  The  disease  was  cured  and  the  English- 
man returned  to  Hong  Kong,  but  Miss  Brackens 
remained  in  Dapitan  and  bought  some  property 
there.  She  was  very  beautiful  and  warmly  ad- 
mired Rizal.  When  his  trial  commenced  she 
went  to  Manila  and  married  her  lover  &  its 
close.  After  her  husband's  death  she  joined  the 
insurgents,  and  on  horseback  took  part  in  their 
battles.  Her  name  is  mentioned  in  a  proclama- 
tion.    She  is  at  present  living  in  Hong  Kong. 


HAPPY  ISLES  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

A  ROMANTIC  story  of  **some  unsuspected 
isles  in  far-off  seas  "  and  of  the  way  they 
came  under  England's  sway  is  told  in  the  English 
Illustrated  for  March.  One  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  to  the  south  of  Java  lies  Christmas  Island, 
and  three  days'  steaming  beyond  will  bring  you 
to  the  Cocos- Keeling  group,  a  horseshoe  archi- 
pelago of  coral  islands.  The  latter  were  discov- 
ered by  William  Keeling  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

A    SCOTTISH    DYNASTY. 

But  in  1825,  the  islands  being  still  unoccupied, 
a  Scotch  sailor  named  Ross,  sprung  from  an  old 
Jacobite  family,  landed  and  took  possession.  In 
1854  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 
in  turn  passed  on  the  islands  to  his  son,  George 
Clunies  Ross,  the  present  King  of  the  Cocoe- 
Keeling  group  and  **  monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  educated  in 
Guernsey  and  is  married  to  a  Cocos  woman  who 
does  not  speak  English  His  brother  Charles, 
who  is  viceroy  in  his  absence,  was  trained  at  St. 
Andrew's  University.  A  third  brother  gradu- 
ated in  a  bank  in  Batavia  A  fourth  is  a  farmer 
in  New  Zealand.  A  fifth,  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, commanded  the  family  schooner  (forty 
tons)  in  which  two  of  the  family  sailed  round  the 
world.  This  Scottish  dynasty  elected  to  adopt 
the  British  Queen  as  overlord,  and  since  1857  the 
group  has  been  under  the  Union  Jack.  In  1886  it 
was  formally  annexed  to  the  Straits  Settlements. 
The  population  numbers  now  six  hundred,  four 
hundred  being  Cocos  born,  two  hundred  coming 
from  Bantam. 
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AN    EARTHLY    PABADISE. 

Christmas  Island,  discovered  in  1666,  remained 
unappropriated  until  1888,  when  Andrew  C.  Ross, 
brother  of  the  Cocos  king,  landed  with  thirteen 
companions.  The  population  is  now  forty.  The 
writer  says  : 

'  ♦  The  climate  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  resembles  a  very  hot  English  summer  tem- 
pered with  sea  breezes.  For  a  time  the  only 
meat  of  the  settlers  was  provided  by  the  birds 
which  swarm  all  over  the  island  and  are  extraor- 
dinarily tame.  A  government  official  from  the 
Straits  Settlement  who  visited  Christmas  Island 
in  1891  declares  that  he  caught  a  little  thrush 
with  a  butterfly  net,  and  *  shot  ten  pigeons  on 
one  tree,  one  after  the  other,  without  one  of 
them  attempting  to  fly  away.'  Coffee  can  be 
cultivated  with  profit  on  the  island. 

*  *  A  high  point  of  civilization  has  been  reached 
among  Mr.  Ross'  subjects,  although  it  is  not 
quite  British,  for  English  is  not  taught  in  the 
one  school  that  is  situated  in  the  Cocos- Keeling 
group  and  conducted  by  a  native  islander  who 
was  trained  at  Singapore.  Indeed,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Ross  family  themselves  speak  little  or 
no  English.     Yet  vaccination  is  carried  on. 

BUT    FOR    RATS    AND    CATS  ! 

' '  On  the  other  hand,  the  rats  of  Western 
civilization  are  a  great  pest.  They  were  once 
landed  from  a  ship,  and  the  cats  that  were  im- 
ported to  kill  them  have  overrun  the  islands  and 
become  a  perfect  nuisance  themselves  by  killing 
birds,  most  of  which  were  brought  to  the  islands 
to  destroy  the  cocoanut- beetle. 

' '  But  the  islands  are  happy  in  a  series  of  neg- 
atives. There  is  no  jail,  no  policemen,  no  opium, 
no  Chinamen.  The  Rosses  themselves  do  all 
sorts  of  work  ;  they  are  excellent  mechanics  and 
carpenters  and  made  their  little  schooner. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  ADMIRAL  CERVERA. 

THE  April  Harper's  contains  a  narrative,  in 
homely  but  graphic  style,  of  *<  The  Rescue 
of  Admiral  Cervera."  The  tale  is  told  by  Peter 
Keller,  an  old  man-of-war's  man  and  boatswain's 
mate  on  the  United  States  steamship  Gloucester, 
When  the  Maria  Teresa  was  disabled  the  Glouces- 
ter came  around  under  her  bow.  Mr.  Edson,  who 
figures  in  the  narrative,  was  the  commanding  en- 
sign of  the  Gloucester.  He  and  a  crew,  which  in- 
cluded Keller,  took  the  whaleboat  and  ventured 
near  the  wrecked  Spanish  waiship. 

*  *  I  tore  my  clothes  from  my  body,  and  I 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  toward  Brown  and 
helped  him  to  carry  the  line  ashore.  When  we 
got  there  I  saw  about  forty- five  Spaniards  and 


their  boats,  which  had  been  smashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks.  As  soon  as  we  could  I  and  Brown 
ran  up  to  a  tree.  I  took  half  a  turn  with  the 
line  around  the  tree,  and  then  turned  round  and 
called  upon  the  Spaniards  the  best  way  I  could, 

*  Wiene  qui  I '  That  means  '  Come  here.'  Those 
addressed  came  to  us,  and  I  told  them  to  give  us 
a  pull,  so  that  we  could  stretch  the  line. 

*  *  After  the  line  was  made  fast  I  sang  out  to 
Ensign  Edson,  the  officer  in  charge,  *  The  line 
is  fast,  sir.  Go  ahead.'  He  responded,  <  All 
right. '  While  Mr.  Edson  was  hauling  his  boat 
toward  the  Maria  Teresa  to  save  the  officers  and 
men,  I  remarks  to  Otto  Brown,  seaman,  <  By 
gosh  I  that  line  is  very  poor.  Otto. '  Brown 
said,  *  It  looks  very  poor,  Keller. '  I  took  the 
line  in  my  hands  and  rubbed  it  and  smelled  it. 
It  smelled  to  me  like  the  rope  was  pretty  bad — 
that  is,  an  old  rope. 

THE    YANKEE    B0AT8WAIN*S    MATE  AND  THE  SPANISH 

ADMIRAL. 

**  I  turned  round  and  asked  one  of  the  Span- 
iards if  there  was  any  Spanish  officer  ashore. 
The  man  told  me,  *Yes.'  I  said,  *  Where?' 
and  he  pointed  out  with  his  finger  an  officer  clad 
in  undershirt  and  drawers,  and  a  white  cap  on, 
and  told  me  in  Spanish,  <  Almiranio  ;  '  that  means 
as  much  as  <  There  is  the  admiral.' 

*  *  I  went  up  to  Admiral  Cervera,  who  had 
half  a  cigarette  in  his  fingers,  and   told   him, 

*  Admiral,  be  so  kind  and  tell  one  of  your  officers 
aboard  they  should  give  us  a  better  line  if  they 
want  us  to  save  all  his  people,  because  I  found 
out  that  the  line  was  very  poor. '  Admiral  Cer- 
vera turned  round  and  told  one  of  his  officers,  in 
Spanish,  to  hail  the  Maria  Teresa  and  tell  them 
to  give  us  a  better  rope.  The  answer  he  got 
from  the  Maria  Teresay  from  one  of  the  officers, 
was  that  they  could  not  give  us  any  better  rope, 
because  everything  was  afire. 

* '  Then  I  asked  Admiral  Cervera  if  his  maga- 
zines— powder  magazines — were  under  water. 
Admiral  Cervera  told  me  the  after  magazine  was 
under  water,  but  the  forward  one  he  was  not 
sure  of.     I  passed  the  remarks  to  Otto  Brown  : 

*  My  God  !  if  we  don't  get  other  help  we  can't 
save  those  people !     That  rope  is  very  poor.*  " 

OFFICERS  AND  MEN  IN  THE  SURF. 

**  There  was  a  couple  of  men  hanging  on  a 
boat's  fall ;  he  [Mr.  Edson]  picked  up  those  men, 
put  them  in  the  gig,  and  left  for  the  Gloucester. 
Mr.  Norman,  with  the  (??0Mce5^er'5  gig,  brought  the 
last  load  of  Spaniards  ashore.  After  I  and  Brown 
had  taken  them  through  the  surf  and  Brown 
had  returned  to  the  gig,  Mr.  Norman,  who  was 
in  a  hurry  to  return  to  the  Gloucester ,  hollered 
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to  me,  where  1  was  on  shore,  and  said,  *  Keller, 
you  better  hurry  up,  else  you  get  left. ' 

*'  I  jumped  in  the  surf,  and  as  I  swam  to  the 
stern-post  of  the  gig  I  told  him,  *  Mr.  Norman, 
the  admiral  is  ashore.'  Mr.  Norman  told  me, 
*  Hell  I  is  he  ashore  ?'  I  said,  *  Yes,  sir.  Don't 
you  want  him  aboard  ? '  He  said,  *  Yes,  go  and 
^et  him.' 

KIND    TREATMENT    OF    THE    ADMIRAL    AND    HIS 

SAILORS. 

'*I  jumped  in  the  surf  again,  swam  ashore, 
went  toward  the  admiral,  and  I  told  him,  <  Ad- 
miral, will  you  be  so  kind  and  come  along  with 
me  ?  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  gig  would  like 
to  have  you  to  come  aboard  the  Gloucester.'*  The 
admiral  extended  his  right  hand,  patting  me  on 
my  shoulder,  and  said,  *  Yes,  boy.'  He  turned 
around  and  asked  me  if  he  could  take  his 
officers  along  with  him.  I  told  him,  *  Yes,  sir,* 
Then  he  called  on  his  son,  and  the  captain  of  the 
Maria  Teresa,  and  his  whole  staff,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  boat.  As  we  proceeded  to- 
ward the  boat  Brown  was  waiting  for  us. 

**The  admiral,  Brown,  and  I  jumped  in  the 
surf.  I  told  the  admiral  to  get  his  hand  around 
my  neck  and  the  other  hand  around  Brown,  and 
he  did  it,  and  we  swam  toward  the  gig.  When 
we  reached  the  gig  the  admiral  put  his  hand  on 
the  toll-board  of  the  gig.  Mr.  Norman  extended 
his  hands  and  got  hold  of  his  both  hands,  while 
J  and  Brown  lifted  him  up  and  put  him  in  the 
gig.  Then  we  went  back  and  went  after  the 
captain.  As  the  captain  was  wounded  and  was 
helpless,  I  and  Brown  had  to  carry  him  through 
the  surf.  When  we  came  to  the  gig  he  extended 
his  right  hand,  as  his  left  hand  was  wounded. 
Mr.  Norman  extended  his  hands,  grabbed  his 
right  hand,  and  I  and  Brown  took  him  by  the 
legs  and  lifted  him  up  carefully.  By  this  time 
he  was  taken  by  Boatswain's  Mate  Thompson  and 
let  down  in  the  gig. 

**The  work  of  rescuing  went  on,  to  my  best 
knowledge,  for  about  two  hours.  Among  those 
rescued  from  the  Maria  Teresa  were  many  wound- 
ed, and  wounded  very  heavy.  As  I  remember, 
one  man  was  shot  all  to  pieces.  Ensign  Edson 
and  one  of  the  boat's  crew  lifted  him  up  care- 
fully out  of  the  cutter,  lowered  him  in  the  water, 
and  I  and  Brown  had  to  take  him  ashore  through 
the  surf  more  dead  than  alive.  As  far  as  I  un- 
derstood afterward,  that  man  died  on  the  beach. 

*  <  After  we  had  about  three  or  four  loads  put 
safe  ashore  by  the  cutter,  the  gig,  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Norman,  hove  in  siglit,  and  I  saw 
Lieutenant  Norman  talking  to  Mr.  Edson.  After 
that  I  saw  the  gig  and  cutter  working  frequently 
to  and  fro  from  the  beach." 


PEARLS-NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL. 

MDASTRE  contributes  to  the  first  Febru- 
•  ary  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  production  of  fine 
pearls  both  by  natural  and  artificial  means. 

We  have  lately  been  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment that  a  syndicate  in  London  were  placing 
upon  the  market  considerable  quantities  of  pigeon - 
blood  rubies  which  were  products  of  the  labora- 
tory and  not  of  the  mine,  and  now  it  seems  that 
as  far  back  as  November  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  received  a  report  on  the  experiments 
of  a  M.  Boutan  in  the  making  of  artificial  pearls. 
The  curious  part  of  it  is  that  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
vances made  in  biology  we  are  still  ignorant  of 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  natural  pearl  is 
produced  inside  the  oyster,  and  our  imitations  of 
nature  must  therefore  be  empirical  and  conse- 
quently not  always  trustworthy.  There  is  no 
need  to  follow  M.  Dastre  in  his  investigations 
into  the  ancient  repute  of  the  pearl  as  a  gem. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  principal  fisheries 
of  pearls  are  those  of  Ceylon,  the  Coromandel 
coast,  those  which  have  existed  from  time  im* 
memorial  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  those  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Antilles,  and  Australia.  M.  Dastre  con- 
trasts the  intelligence  of  the  Indian  Government, 
which  carefully  regulates  the  fisheries  within  its 
control  and  draws  from  them  an  important  rev- 
enue, with  the  entire  neglect  by  France  of  her 
fisheries  in  the  Gambler  and  the  Tuamotu  Islands. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  M.  Dastre  does 
not  expect  much  danger  to  the  market  value  of 
the  natural  pearl  from  the  competition  of  the  ar- 
tificial one.  The  artificial  cultivation  of  the  pearl - 
oyster  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, which  is  always  likely  to  handicap  the 
artificial  pearl  in  competition  with  the  spoils  of 
the  pearl  divers.  By  artificial  pearl  is  meant,  of 
course,  some  foreign  body  introduced  into  the 
oyster  and  clothed  by  it  in  the  course  of  years 
with  the  mother-of-pearl  covering  with  which  the 
creature  also  covers  its  shell.  The  objection  to 
introducing  this  foreign  body  into  the  oyster  is 
that  the  result  is  not  so  fine  as  the  pearls  which 
are  produced  by  natural  means  by  the  oyster  it- 
self. Curiously  enough,  in  the  last  century  a 
Swedish  naturalist  attempted  to  produce  the  real 
article  by  irritating  the  oyster,  but  though  a  mer- 
chant of  Gothenburg  bought  his  scheme  for  a 
large  sum,  he  seems  never  to  have  carried  it  out. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Dastre  gives  some  interest- 
ing figures  as  to  the  value  of  famous  pearls.  It 
seems  that  the  modern  collections  of  pearls  do 
not  really  rival  the  magnificence  of  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  wives  of  famous  Romans,  and 
nothing,  M.  Dastre  thinks,  could  compare  with 
one  necklace  owned  by  Lollia  Paulina. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  KEELY  MYTH. 

MR.  JULIUS  MORITZEN  makes  an  inter- 
eating  tale  in  the  April  Cosmopolitan  out 
of  ♦»The  Extraordinary  Story  of  John  "Worrell 
Keely."  Mr.  Moritzen  says  that  Keely  was  in 
truth  a  genius,  as  none  else  than  a  genius  could 
have  kept  the  world's  most  eminent  scientists 
guessing  for  twenty  years.  His  *  *  vibratory 
generator"  was  first  exhibited  to  a  dozen  well- 
known  Philadelphians  on  November  10,  1874. 
Even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  skeptical  there 
was  always  at  least  a  doubt  in  the  mystery  about 
Keely's  projects  until  the  day  of  his  death,  when 
his  house  was  investigated  and  the  commonplace 
trickery  of  his  methods  exposed. 

<  ^  Leading  Fhiladelphian  scientists  assisted  in 
the  work,  and  the  first  discovery  came  in  the 
shape  of  an  immense  steel  globe.  Almost  cov- 
ered with  dirt  and  rubbish,  it  was  held  down  in 
the  earth  of  the  cellar  by  heavy  beams.  When 
relieved  of  its  incumbrance  the  sphere  was  lifted 
•out  of  its  resting-place,  and  subsequently  was 
found  to  weigh  more  than  three  tons.  On  the 
top  of  the  globe  a  hole  was  discovered  and, 
:screw-threaded,  the  cavity  gave  a  wider  diameter 
the  further  penetrated. 

<  <  Immediately  near  the  sphere  was  found  an 
iron  pipe  which  led  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
fifteen  feet  into  the  space  under  the  front  room. 
Here  was  discovered  a  pit  lined  with  wood  and 
covered  by  a  trap-door.  Fresh  ashes  gave  evi- 
•dence  of  a  careful  demolition  of  material  not 
thought  valuable  enough  for  removal,  and  yet 
•necessary  to  have  out  of  the  way.  In  these 
.ashes,  however,  were  found  short  sections  of 
'what  at  first  was  considered  to  be  wire,  but  sub- 
sequently proved  to  be  brass  tubing.  A  large 
amount  of  glass  tubes  was  likewise  found  in  the 
cUbrts.  The  fragments  left  behind  gave  striking 
evidence  of  the  care  exercised  in  removing  the 
Keely  motor  machinery  from  its  home. 

*  *  The  next  day  still  greater  results  rewarded 
•the  searchers  of  the  premises.  The  room  in  the 
rear  was  ciiriously  raised  above  the  others,  and 
this  was  the  apartment  in  which  Keely  conducted 
all  those  experiments  which  had  puzzled  the 
world  until  his  death. 

*  *  When  the  floor  was  torn  up  the  revelation 
was  complete.  Through  the  joists,  in  holes  spe- 
cially cut  for  the  purpose,  ran  a  short  brass  tube. 
•Other  tubes  were  discovered  also,  and  the  whole 
went  to  show  that  the  motor  had  been  connected 
here  with  the  spherical  contrivance  in  the  cellar. 

**In  the  presence  of  Prof.  Arthur  W.  Good- 
speed,  professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Carl  Hering,  one  of  the  most 
•eminent  electrical  engineers  in  the  country.  Prof. 
Xightner  Witmer,  professor  of  experimental  psy- 


chology of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Moore,  who  had  the  investigation  in  charge, 
the  nature  of  what  had  been  laid  bare  now  came 
in  for  earnest  consideration.  It  was  determined 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  tubing  and  the  spherical 
reservoir  found  in  the  cellar  stood  conclusively 
for  the  argument  that  compressed  air  might  easily 
have  accomplished  all  that  had  been  demonstrated 
so  mysteriously  by  Keely." 

Mr.  Moritzen  goes  into  the  details  of  Keely's 
trickeries  and  shows  just  how  he  probably  got 
his  <*etheric  force,"  which  tore  apart  great 
ropes,  broke  and  twisted  iron  bars,  and  dis- 
charged bullets  through  twelve -inch  planks  with 
what  seemed  to  be  an  entirely  mysterious  force. 
In  his  exuberance  of  success  Keely  declared 
that  he  would  be  able  with  a  quart  of  water  to 
send  a  train  from  Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco, 
and  that  to  propel  a  steamship  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  and  return  would  require  just  about 
one  gallon  of  the  same.  Keely  never  allowed 
the  slightest  hint  to  fall  as  to  the  details  of  his 
secret  force,  claiming  that  this  would  hurt  the 
commercial  value  of  his  discovery.  Mr.  Mo- 
ritzen says  that  Keely's  true  secret  was  in  the 
promoter's  charm  of  manner  and  insight  into 
human  nature. 

MONOPOLY  IN  BRITISH  INDUSTRY. 

MR.  H.  W.  MACROSTY,  writing  in  the 
March  Contemporary  on  *  *  The  Growth  of 
Monopoly  in  British  Industry, "  does  much  to  dis- 
pel the  cheery  confidence  that  < trusts"  and 
** combines"  were  American  contrivances  fos- 
tered by  protection  and  not  likely  to  take  root  on 
British  soil.  The  writer  works  to  establish  this 
conclusion  : 

**  We  see  in  British  industry  a  steady  move- 
ment toward  combination  and  monopoly,  a  move- 
ment which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  competition, 
and  therefore  not  capable  of  being  prevented  or 
undone  by  law.  At  one  time  it  takes  the  form 
of  the  elimination  of  subordinate  agents  in  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  at  another  of  com- 
binations or  rings  to  regulate  prices,  at  a  third  of 
the  actual  fusion  of  competing  firms.  The  net 
result  is  a  great  improvement  in  productive 
organization,  which  is  balanced  by  the  possibility 
that  the  new  machinery  may  be  turned  against 
the  consumer." 

IK    THE    RETAIL   TRADE. 

He  first  traces  the  change  in  distribution,  and 
says  : 

<  *  The  retail  trade  is  to-day  passing  through  an 
industrial  revolution  similar  to  that  which  manu- 
facture experienced  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  and  the  small  shopkeeper  is  the  analogue 
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of  the  hand-loom  weaver.  Large  businesses  like 
Marshall  &  Snelgrove's,  Peter  Robinson's,  and 
Lipton's  obtain  an  ever -increasing  share  of  trade, 
for,  among  other  reasons,  a  well-known  or  well- 
advertised  name  is  taken  as  a  guarantee  of 
quality.  Establishments  like  the  various  •  stores,* 
Whiteley's,  Spiers  &  Ponds',  and  other  '  universal 
providers, '  where  a  number  of  different  but  co- 
ordinate businesses  are  congregated  under  the 
same  roof,  like  so  many  markets,  are  a  never- 
ceasing  source  of  wonderment  to  visitors  to 
London.  The  joint-stock-company  system  has 
spread  to  distributive  businesses.  To  the  boom 
in  breweries  has  succeeded  a  boom  in  groceries, 
and  the  capitalization  of  stores  and  trading  com- 
panies in  the  grocery,  provision,  meat,  oil,  and 
drug  trades  in  the  two  years  1896-97  was  over 
£18,000,000. 

' '  Retailers  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
competition  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is 
no  longer  profitable,  and  that  combination  is  a 
more  effective  way  of  obtaining  a  steady  income. 
In  the  grocery,  tobacconist,  chemist,  and  bak- 
ing branches  of  the  shop  trades  the  traders  are 
grouped  into  local  trade  associations  of  more  or 
less  strength,  and  these,  again,  are  federated 
nationally." 

IN    MANUFACTURES. 

These  combinations  have  reacted  on  manufac- 
turers, who,  being  prevented  by  trade  unions 
from  recouping  themselves  by  forcing  down 
wages,  are  compelled  in  self-defense  to  combine 
as  well  : 

* '  Single  amalgamations,  while  not  entirely 
excluding  competition,  control  the  screw,  cotton, 
thread,  salt,  alkali,  and  india-rubber  tire  in- 
dustries. In  other  cases  a  formal  or  informal 
agreement  of  masters  fixes  prices  ;  thus  in  the 
hollow- ware  trade  (metal  utensils)  prices  are 
arranged  by  an  informal  ring  of  a  dozen  Bir- 
mingham  firms.  Similarly  there  is  no  open  mar- 
ket in  antimony,  nickel,  mercury,  lead  pipes, 
fish  supply,  and  petroleum.  Steel  and  iron  rails 
are  controlled  by  an  English  rail  ring,  which  so 
manages  matters  that  it  is  undersold  by  Amer- 
ican, Belgian,  and  German  competitors.  All  the 
largest  firms  in  the  newspaper -making  industry 
have  just  consolidated  their  interests  into  one 
large  combination.  In  the  engineering  trade 
twenty -four  firms  have  a  subscribed  capital  of 
£14,245,000.  In  1897  Armstrong  &  Co.  ab- 
sorbed Whitworth  &  Co.,  raising  their  capital 
to  £4,210,000  m  the  process.  Vickers  &  Co., 
the  armor-plate  manufacturers,  are  another  ex- 
ample of  a  very  large  amalgamation.  In  the 
spring  of  1897  they  bought  up  the  Naval  Con- 
struction and  Armaments  Company,  and   later 


they  acquired  the  Maxim -Nordenfeldt  Guns  and 
Ammunition  Company.  Now  they  boast  of 
being  the  only  firm  capable  of  turning  out  a  bat- 
tleship complete  in  every  respect.  The  most 
noteworthy  examples  of  combination,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Birmingham  staple  trades 
and  in  the  textile  industries." 

THB  BKWINQ- THREAD  COMBINE. 

In  the  cotton  trade  since  1897  **a  perfect 
mania  for  trusts  has  set  in."  The  impulse  came 
from  the  success  of  combination  in  the  sewing- 
thread  industry.  The  firm  of  J.  &  P.  Coats,  of 
Paisley,  with  a  capital  of  £5,750,000,  absorbed 
Kerr  &  Co.  in  1895,  and  in  1896  amalgamated 
with  Clarke  &  Co. ,  of  Paisley,  Chadwick  &  Co. , 
of  Bolton,  and  Jonas  Brook  &  Co.,  of  Melthara, 
with  £4,000,000  of  fresh  capital  raised  for  the 
purpose.  In  1897  fifteen  firms  amalgamated 
in  the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  with 
£2,000,000  share  capital  and  £750,000  deben- 
tures. Messrs.  Coats  took  £200,000  of  ordinary 
shares. 

'  *  Since  the  formation  of  the  company  the 
large  Glasgow  firm  of  R.  F.  &  J.  Alexander, 
with  a  capital  of  £475,000,  has  been  absorbed. 
Latest  of  all,  a  huge  combination  of  American 
sewing- thread  manufacturers  is  announced,  with 
a  capital  of  £3,720,000,  and  agreements  have 
been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Coats  &  Co.  and 
the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  to  avoid 
undue  competition  in  output  and  prices,  the  for- 
mer company  taking  up  £103,000  in  shares  and 
the  latter  £744,000.  It  must  be  only  a  matter 
of  a  short  time  before  the  few  remaining  inde- 
pendent thread  manufacturers  in  this  country 
are  brought  into  one  or  other  of  the  great  com- 
binations." 

IN    THE    COTTON    TRADE. 

The  cotton  spinners  have  begun  to  follow  suit : 
*  *  The  Fine  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Doublera' 
Association,  Limited,  was  registered  on  March 
31,  1898,  with  a  share  capital  of  £4,000,000  and 
£2, 000, 000  additional  in  debentures.  Seventeen 
firms  of  spinners,  mostly  in  Manchester  and 
Bolton,  and  fifteen  other  firms  of  doublers  are 
in  the  'combine.'  .  .  .  Further  combinations, 
spoken  of  but  not  yet  completed,  are  the  coarse 
yarn  spinners  in  Oldham,  with  a  capital  of 
£3,000,000  ;  the  linen  yarn  spinners  in  Bel- 
fast and  the  neighborhood,  with  a  capital  of 
£4,000,000  ;  and  the  jute  manufacturers  of 
Dundee,  with  an  estiinated  capital  of  £2,000,000. 
The  total  capitalization  of  the  various  bodies  in 
the  textile  industry  which  have  either  com- 
bined or  whose  union  is  in  immediate  prospect 
is  £28,000,000,  and  the  limit  is  still  far  from 
being  reached.'* 
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<  <  The  latest  and  completest  English  trust "  is 
said  to  be  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association, 
Limited,  formed  in  December,  1898,  embracing 
twenty-two  firms  with  a  capital  of  £4,500,000 
and  possessing  90  per  cent,  of  the  trade — <<a 
practical  monopoly." 

IN    OTHER    INDUSTRIES. 

The  writer  recalls  Sir  George  Elliott's  pro- 
posal in  1893  to  amalgamate  nearly  all  collieries, 
and  states  that  Mr.  Ratclif^e  Ellis,  secretary  of 
the  Federated  Coal  Owners  of  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
shire, and  the  Midlands,  has  proposed  that  all 
coal  owners  form  a  limited  company  for  the  pur- 
chase and  resale  of  their  coal.  In  1896  the  sea- 
borne coal  trade  of  London  passed  under  the 
control  of  W.  Cory  &  Sons,  Limited,  which  in- 
cluded eight  large  firms,  handled  5,000,000  out 
of  the  8,000,000  of  coal  coming  by  sea  to  Lon- 
don, and  had  £2,000,000  share  capital. 

The  transport  trades  show  similar  tendencies 
in  omnibus,  railroad,  and  shipping  concerns. 

THE    REMEDT. 

The  real  remedy  for  these  monopolies  which 
may  be  turned  against  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer is  found  by  the  writer  in  Parliamentary 
control.  The  paper  concludes  with  the  sanguine 
words  : 

**  With  the  weapon  of  state  control  in  hand, 
combination  may  be  welcomed,  and  if  control 
prove  insuflBcient,  state  purchase  and  public  ad- 
ministration remain  behind." 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCK 

M  ERNEST  LAVISSE'S  reply  to  Sir 
•  Charles  Dilke  on  the  relations  between 
England  and  France  in  the  first  February  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  de  Parts  has  been  well  adver- 
tised— it  has  been  made  the  subject  not  only  of  a 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  of 
correspondence  published  in  the  daily  press  be- 
tween Mr.  Arnold  White  and  the  British  Foreign 
Office  relative  to  the  Waima  affair.  But  quite 
apart  from  these  more  or  less  accidental  circum- 
stances, the  article  deserves  notice  as  a  temper- 
ate and  interesting  statement  of  tlie  French  case 
with  reference  to  the  recent  and  existing  causes 
of  irritation  between  the  two  countries.  It  will 
perhaps  be  convenient  to  adopt  M.  Lavisse's  own 
method  of  dealing  with  these  seriatim. 

FASHODA. 

The  equatorial  provinces  were  intrusted  by  the 
Sultan  to  the  Khedive,  and  now  that  they  are 
rescued  from  barbarism  taeir  only  legitimate 
master  is  the  Sultan.     But  nobody  dreams  of 


respecting  Abdul's  rights,  though  nobody  dreams 
of  denying  them.     France  at  Obok  and  Tad  jura, 
Italy  at  Massowah,  Abyssinia  at  Harar,  Great 
Britain  at  Unyoro  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile   opposite   Wadelai,  the  Congo   Free    State 
at  Wadelai,  Dufil^,  Lado,  and  the  left  bank  of 
the   Nile — these  powers  have  all   had  slices  of 
the  cake.     Sir  C.  Dilke  argued  that  the  English 
are  in  possession  at  Fashoda  as  at  Khartoum. 
But  Sir  E.  Gray,  in  his  famous  oft-quoted  dec- 
laration of   1895,  spoke  only  of  English  claims 
and  interests  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  M.  Lavisse 
asks  why  the  lapse  of  two  years  should  have  not 
only  turned  those  claims  and  interests  into  rights 
and  titles,  but  also  annulled  the  French  claims  and 
French  interests.     Moreover,   on  September  9, 
1898,  Lord  Salisbury  changed  his  ground,  main- 
taining that  the  provinces  had  become  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Khalifa  and  had  been  conquered  from 
him  by  the  Anglo- Egyptian  forces.     If,  argues 
M.  Lavisse,  Khartoum  is  Anglo -Egyptian  by  right 
of  conquest,  then  Fashoda  was  French  by  pre- 
cisely the   same   title,   though   France  later  on 
abandoned  the  prize. 

TUNIS. 

M.  Lavisse  argues  thus  against  the  various 
charges  of  treaty -breaking  and  sharp  practice 
brought  against  France  in  her  dealings  with 
Tunis  :  In  1881,  before  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties against  the  Kroumirs,  Lord  Granville  clearly 
indicated  that  the  British  Government  expected 
France  to  obtain  from  the  Bey  *  *  sufficient  guar- 
antees for  the  future,''  and  that  England  saw 
France  asserting  her  influence  in  Tunis  without 
the  least  jealousy.  As  for  British  trade  with 
Tunis,  it  has  been  largely  developed,  as  the  board 
of  trade  returns  show.  As  for  protection  in 
general,  England  herself  enjoys  free  trade  with 
none  of  her  colonies  except  New  South  Wales, 
while  Canada  discriminates  in  favor  of  English 
goods  as  against  those  of  France  and  other 
countries. 

NIRKI    AND    WAIMA. 

As  to  Nikki,  M.  Lavisse  practically  says  little 
more  than  that  France  did  no  more  and  no  less 
wrong  in  taking  Nikki  than  England  did  at  Wa 
and  Buna.  He  adds,  however,  that  French  en- 
ergy  has  given  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  a  free 
access  into  the  interior. 

In  the  Waima  affair,  it  will  be  remembered, 
English  officers  were  shot  down  by  a  French 
force,  admittedly  by  mistake,  several  years  ago, 
and  yet  France  has  persistently  delayed  making 
reparation  to  the  dead  officers'  widows  and 
families.  M.  Lavisse  asserts  that  the  British 
force  fired  first,  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  affair 
occurred  within  the  territory  of  the  republic  of 
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Liberia,  where  neither  France  nor  England 
ought  to  have  had  an  armed  force,  and  one 
French  oflBcer  was  killed  and  England  has  not 
compensated  his  relations.  Besides,  there  is  the 
affair  of  N'Compali,  in  which  French  blood  was 
spilled  owing  to  the  action  of  British  agents,  and 
in  which  the  French  Government  has  paid  com- 
pensation. Let  that  be  set  against  Waiina, 
says  M.  Lavisse. 

As  for  the  question  of  the  French  fathers  in 
Uganda,  M.  Lavisse  says  that  the  compensation 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  save  British  suscepti- 
bilities, was  paid  to  Cardinal  Vaughan.  We 
now  know  from  the  Foreign  OflSce  that  this  was 
done  simply  at  the  request  of  the  French  fathers, 
who,  to  speak  frankly,  seem  to  have  preferred 
that  the  money  should  not  go  through  the  hands 
of  the  French  Government. 

M.  Lavisse  complains  also  that  Samory  was 
equipped  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  Bir- 
mingham. 

ZANZIBAR    AND    MADAGASCAR. 

M.  Lavisse  represents  the  British  concessions 
to  France  in  Madagascar  as  the  price  paid  by 
Lord  Salisbury  for  his  extraordinary  forgetful- 
ness  of  French  rights  in  Zanzibar  when  he  made 
the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1890. 

SIAM. 

As  to  the  ancient  Cambodian  provinces,  M. 
Lavisse  says  that  in  1893  Lord  Rosebery  had 
actually  consented  to  their  retention  by  France, 
but  under  pressure  from  Lord  Dufferin,  then 
British  ambassador  in  Paris,  he  secured  their 
retrocession  to  Siam.  Generally,  M.  Lavisse 
simply  pleads  that  England  should  behave  as  a 
good  neighbor  to  France  in  Siamese  regions, 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  sign  that  he  has  not  a  very 
good  case  on  questions  of  right. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

On  this  question  M.  Lavisse*s  contentions  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  M.  Fauchille  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  He  traverses  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's implication  that  England  would  make  a 
better  job  of  it  if  she  acquired  all  the  French 
rights,  citing  Cyprus  as  an  example  of  British 
administrative  failure.  As  a  parting  shot  he 
throws  out  a  threat  that  France  might  sell,  or 
even  give,  her  rights  in  Newfoundland  to  the 
United  States  or  to  Germany  instead  of  to  Eng- 
land. 

EGYPT. 

M.  Lavisse  seems  to  think  that  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  Railway  is  a  speculation  of  a  gang  of  com- 
pany promoters,  including  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 


Lord  Rosebery.  Of  course  he  insists  strongly 
on  the  British  undertaking  to  quit  Egypt.  In 
conclusion,  M.  Lavisse  utters  an  eloquent  plea 
for  peace  between  the  two  great  free  nations  of 
the  Old  World  which  should  lead  in  the  van  of 
humanity  and  civilization. 


THE  PEACE  CRUSADE  IN  EUROPE. 

THE  London  Times  correspondent  at  Rome^ 
Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  himself  an  American, 
writes  in  the  March  Contemporary  on  <  *  The 
Peace  of  Europe. "  He  proposes  to  examine  the 
present  movement  in  support  of  the  Czar,  to  see 
whethisr  it  promises  practical  result  or  only  a 
generous  failure.  He  observes  that  a  halt  in 
armaments  would  enable  the  less  efficient  armiea 
to  overtake  the  more  efficient,  and  would  so  pro- 
mote the  equality  of  chances  which  makes  war 
more  probable.     He  says  : 

**  Practically  war  is  continually  being  made 
between  all  those  European  nations  who  do  not 
know  how  they  may  be  arrayed  in  the  case  of 
actual  collision  ;  but  it  is  carried  on  through 
their  finances,  and  in  this  warfare  the  richest 
country  conquers.  Is  it  wise  to  exchange  a 
system  which  removes  bloodshed  further  into 
the  future  and  which  leaves  England  still  mis- 
tress of  the  situation  for  one  which  practically 
facilitates  a  conflict  of  flesh  and  blood  ?  .  .  . 
The  suspension  of  increase  of  armaments,  if 
practicable,  would  appear  to  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  England  chiefly  and  chiefly  to  the 
advantage  of  Russia.  But  as  neither  the  English 
people  nor  the  English  Government  has  any 
aggressive  tendency,  and  England  is  the  most 
unlikely  of  all  the  powers  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe  without  grave  provocation,  the  best 
guarantee  of  peace  is  the  affirmation  of  that  pre- 
ponderance which  her  present  position  gives  her. 
Better  spend  your  sovereigns  than  your  sons." 

After  this  somewhat  negative  conclusion,  Mr. 
Stillman  points  out  what  he  calls  '  <  the  gravest  of 
our  errors,"  that  to  keep  the  nation  in  readiness 
for  a  serious  conflict  we  need  to  have  a  war  go- 
ing somewhere.  ' '  War  is  less  a  school  of  cour- 
age than  of  indifference  to  death."  No  soldiers 
have  been  braver  than  the  volunteers  in  the 
American  Civil  War  or  the  Italian  conscripts  at 
Adowa. 

LAY    BARE    tHB    GRIME    OF    WAR    AND    ITS    CAUSES. 

Asking  what  we  can  do  to  promote  the  cause 
of  peace,  Mr.  Stillman  answers  : 

<  *  The  first  practical  step  toward  permanent 
peace  must  be  the  education  of  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  that  war  is  a  crime,  that  killing  is 
always   murder,    and   that   though   a   soldier  is 
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morally  justified  in  defending  by  arms  and 
slaughter  the  rights  of  his  country,  the  man  who 
volunteers  to  fight  where  he  has  no  duty  is  simply 
and  purely  an  amateur  murderer.  And,  secondly, 
if  the  Christian  world  is  about  to  enter  into 
a  crusade  against  war,  it  must  begin  with  un- 
derstanding the  real  causes  from  which  we 
may  anticipate  war  and  attacking  the  most  men- 
acing." 

Mr.  Stillman  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  British 
press  for  its  devotion  to  a  noble  professional 
ideal,  its  honorable  service  of  political  progress 
and  of  peace.  He  lays  down  as  the  sound  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  <^  the  fact  that 
England's  highest  interest  and  broadest  sympa- 
thies are  found  in  the  preservation  of  peace  among 
all  civilized  nations,  and  that  the  assent  of  Eng- 
land will  certainly  be  given  to  all  measures 
which  tend  to  a  just  equilibration  of  national 
differences.'-  As  a  student  of  European  politics 
for  more  than  forty  years,  he  bears  witness  that 
England  has  all  but  invariably  yielded  more  of 
what  strict  justice  demanded  than  her  opponents 
in  international  disputes.  The  one  important 
exception  was  in  the  Angra  Pequena  question, 
which  has  imbittered  Germany  ever  since. 

THE    FOUR    QUESTIONS. 

Dismissing  relations  with  barbarous  and  half- 
civilized  nations  as  outside  the  region  of  diplo- 
macy, Mr.  Stillman  enumerates  the  danger- 
points  : 

*  *  Within  the  limits  of  diplomatic  action  the 
questions  which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world 
most  prominently  are  the  following  :  Firstly,  the 
most  menacirig,  but  not  the  gravest — the  conflict 
between  France  and  England  over  the  African 
interests  and  pretensions  ;  secondly,  the  question 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  complicated  like  the  first  by 
the  internal  condition  of  France — the  weakness 
of  the  republic  and  the  dynastic  pretensions  ; 
thirdly,  the  conflict  between  the  aims  of  Russia 
and  Austria  in  the  Balkans — the  remotest  but 
the  gravest  of  all ;  and,  fourthly,  the  pretensions 
of  the  Pope  to  the  restoration  of  the  temporal 
power,  complicated  by  the  condition  of  Italy  and 
her  position  in  the  triple  alliance." 

Mr.  Stillman  next  offers  his  solution  of  each 
of  these  problems  : 

<<  1.  The  indispensable  precaution  against  a 
conflict  between  England  and  France  is  patent  : 
close  the  book  of  undue  concessions,  make  a  pre- 
cise statement  of  treaty  obligations  which  will  be 
insisted  on,  and  leave  France  responsible  for  the 
rupture  if  there  be  one.  .  .  .  France,  as  a 
feminine  nation,  has  an  hysterical  tendency,  and 
in  kindness  should  always  be  treated  accordingly 
— with  firmness  where  definite  and  vital  interests 


are  concerned,  but  with  all  possible  indulgence 
for  her  sensitiveness  as  to  her  amour  propre. 

*<2.  A  compact  for  purely  defensive  action 
between  England  and  Germany,  linking  England, 
as  it  would  do,  with  the  central  powers,  would 
make  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  a  chose 
jugee.  Here,  again,  the  determination  of  Eng- 
land is  vital,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
such  a  compact  are,  so  far  as  the  best- informed 
people  outside  of  the  English  ministry  are  con- 
cerned, comparatively  trivial,  and  spring  from 
the  aversion  of  England  to  a  fair  adjustment  of 
outlying  questions  with  Germany. 

'  *  3.  If  the  Czar  means  peace  in  Europe,  he  can 
contribute  to  it  most  influentially  by  withdrawing' 
the  agents  who  are  working  in  Montenegro,  Bul- 
garia, and  other  provinces  to  organize  the  Slavonic 
tendencies  against  Austria- Hungary.  If  these 
be  continued,  the  suspension  of  European  arma- 
ments has  but  one  significance — that  this  organ- 
ization and  the  undisturbed  construction  of  all 
her  military  railroads  may  put  Russia  into  the 
position  of  being  able  at  a  moment,  perhaps  not 
very  remote,  to  defy  all  the  plans  and  calculations 
of  the  Western  powers  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  ...  If  England  and  Germany  would 
compromise  with  Russia  to  give  her  all  northern 
China  and  obtain  her  withdrawal  from  all  propa- 
ganda in  the  Balkans,  it  would  be  a  bargain  in 
the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world  for  half  a 
century,  in  which  time  Europe  may  have  defi- 
nitely crystallized.  If  the  Czar  refuses  to  with- 
draw from  that  propaganda,  the  peace  congress 
is  a  mockery  and  a  mask  for  Russian  plans." 

4.  The  Vatican,  dominated  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus — <<  the  most  virulent  enemy  of  peace  in  the 
civilized  world" — and  thirsting  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temporal  power,  is  distracting  Italy, 
and  through  her  weakening  the  triple  alliance, 
which  is  *'  purely  defensive  and  pacific." 

WHAT    THE    CRUSADE    SHOULD    AIM    AT. 

So  Mr.  Stillman's  advice  runs  : 

*  *  A  practical  advance  toward  the  object  aimed 
at  by  the  new  "movement  would  be  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Pope  that  he  lays  down  his  arms  and 
accepts  the  fait  accompli^  and  to  this  end  let  the 
crusaders  and  the  congress  address  themselves  to 
his  holiness,  if  perchance  he  will  hear  and  be  per- 
suaded. Hie  lahoVf  hoc  opus  est.  As  first-fruits 
we  should  have  the  cessation  of  the  civil  discords 
in  the  Catholic  countries,  the  Jew -baiting  in 
Austria  and  France,  and  a  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions in  Italy,  France,  and  Austria,  with  Chris- 
tian charity  to  all  and  peace  at  home,  without 
which  peace  abroad  is  in  chronic  peril.  When 
the  Pope  accepts  peace  with  Italy  the  crusaders 
may  then  ask  the  Czar  to  leave  the  Balkan  tribes 
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to  themselves,  and  no  longer  to  feed  discord  with 
rifles  and  ammunition  ;  and  when  this  is  granted 
they  may  ask  France  to  forego  her  vengeance, 
and  then  the  lamb  may  lie  down  with  the  lion 
everywhere  within  the  bounds  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  to  begin  with  England,  who  accepts 
in  advance,  and  petition  Queen  and  Parliament 
to  take  any  initiative  in  the  face  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  three  years  gone  by  is  to  invite  ag- 
gression and  humiliation.'' 

Mr.  Stillman  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  triple 
alliance. 

*  *  The  triple  alliance  is,  in  ejffect,  the  nucleus, 
already  formed,  of  the  league  of  peace  for  all 
Europe,  and  thus  substantially,  for  the  civilized 
world,  nothing  more  is  needed  than  the  adhesion 
of  the  other  powers  to  its  pact.  The  resolutions 
and  agitations  in  England  of  the  advocates  of 
universal  peace  are,*  so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, hammering  at  an  open  door — there  are 
no  conversions  needed  here.  England  has  shown 
by  submitting  to  everything  less  than  humili- 
ation that  she  does  want  peace  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  not  a  little  dignity — a  sacrifice  wearily 
made  futile  in  the  face  of  new  exactions  follow- 
ing each  one.'* 

THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

THE  main  purpose  of  the  article  by  Demetrius 
C.  Boulger  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  March  is  to  show  that  the  United  States 
should  join  England  in  an  effort — not  to  prevent. 
China's  disintegration,  which  he  regards  as  in- 
evitable, but  to  save  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
fragments,  with  a  view  to  future  union  and  re- 
organization, unimpaired  by  the  inroads  of 
foreign  powers.  In  other  words,  our  present 
duty,  as  this  writer  conceives  it,  is  to  develop 
China's  latent  strength  for  the  purpose  of  China's 
own  preservation.  To  many  this  may  seem  a 
Quixotic  task,  and  the  writer  himself  appears 
not  fully  convinced  that  it  can  be  successfully 
performed,  but  he  declares  that  it  should  not  be 
abandoned  till  its  futility  is  demonstrated. 

The  writer  mentions  two  distinct  movements 
as  tending  to  accelerate  China's  disintegration  : 

**  The  first  is  the  introduction  of  foreign  capi- 
tal for  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  working 
of  mines,  and  for  other  public  works  of  a  re- 
munerative or  promising  character.  Not  merely 
will  such  enterprises  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country,  but  they  will  bring  foreigners  into  parts 
of  it  where  they  would  otherwise  not  think  of 
going.  There  will  certainly  be  a  railroad  from 
Canton  to  the  Yang-tse  and  another  inland  from 
Shanghai.  The  French  say  they  are  going  to 
spend  eight  millions  in  a  line  from  their  Anna- 


mese  possessions  into  Yunnan.  They  may  carry 
these  words  into  effect,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  their  immediate  consequence  will  be  to 
expedite  the  railroad  from  British  Burmah  into 
the  same  province.  There  is  to  be  a  great  min- 
ing undertaking  in  two  of  the  most  important 
and  least- known  provinces,  Hunan  and  Shansi, 
and  this  will  bring  us  into  direct  collision  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
disturbing  of  cemeteries  and  the  assumed  in- 
jury of  the  Feng  Shui,  or  spirits.  It  is  prob- 
able that  disorders  and  contests  must  arise  from 
this  cause,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  antipathy  of  the  Chinese  to  foreigners  has 
been  exaggerated  by  the  mandarins  or  that  they 
have  any  desire  to  cultivate  our  friendship.  As 
it  always  has  been,  at  every  stage  of  the  Chinese 
question,  the  Western  races  are  forcing  them- 
selves on  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  endeavor- 
ing to  wring  from  them  the  admission  of  the 
principle  of  equality." 

POLITICAL    REVOLUTION. 

The  second  accelerating  cause,  or  set  of  causes, 
is  wholly  internal : 

**  For  some  time  past  an  insurrection  has  been 
simmering  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  authorities  at  Canton  have  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  successes  they  have  ob- 
tained in  the  field.  But  the  insurrectionary 
movement  continues,  and  it  is  now  declared  that 
the  rebels  have  left  Kwangsi  and  are  marching 
northward  through  Hunan.  If  this  step  has 
really  been  taken,  it  would  be  curious  as  show- 
ing how  closely  the  present  insurgpnts  are  imi- 
tating the  proceedings  of  the  Taepings  half  a 
century  ago.  We  know  very  little  about  the 
resources,  aims,  and  leaders  of  the  still  unnamed 
rebellion,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  its 
fighting  force  consists  of  the  black -flag  bands 
who  fought  so  well  against  the  French  at  Bacninh 
and  Sontay.  It  would  therefore  be  useless  to 
speculate  on  its  chances  of  success.  But  we  do 
know  that  this  body  of  armed  and  disaffected 
men  is  marching  into  provinces  where  the  secret 
societies  are  most  numerous  and  best  organized, 
and  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
alliance  between  similar  insurgents  and  secret 
plotters  which  produced  that  Taeping  rebellion 
which  would  probably  have  entailed  the  downfall 
of  the  Manclms  but  for  the  active  intervention 
of  the  Europeans  and  the  military  genius  of 
General  Gordon.  The  point  of  immediate  im- 
portance is  that  there  are  in  progress  in  China 
independent  movements,  arising  from  discontent 
or  ambition,  that  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the 
existing  government.  These  have  to  be  watched. 
They  undoubtedly  aggravate  the  situation   and 
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make  the  problem  more  difficult  of  treatment, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  may  contain  the  germ 
of  better  things,  and  eventually  the  best,  because 
the  most  natural,  solution  of  China's  troubles. 
From  all  these  causes  it  is  clear  that  the  rate  at 
which  the  internal  reorganization  or  disorgan- 
ization of  affairs  in  China  will  progress  is  likely 
to  accelerate,  with  the  consequence  that  the  ac- 
tion of  those  foreign  powers  who  are  interested 
in  her  fate  will  have  to  be  far  more  prompt, 
vigorous,  and  decided." 

America's  part  in  the  flat. 

Possession  of  the  Philippines  will  entail  on  the 
United  States  an  active  participation  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Chinese  difficulty.  Great  Britain 
seeks  our  moral  support  in  her  endeavor  to  keep 
the  commercial  field  open  for  the  whole  world 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  Russia  from 
acquiring  the  exclusive  control  of  China's  im- 
mense resources,  in  the  development  of  which 
America  and  England  are  alike  interested. 

*  *  The  American  people  are  entering  into  the 
contest  of  commercial  and  political  equity — I  will 
not  use  the  hackneyed  phrase  of  supremacy — ^in 
China  at  a  highly  interesting  moment.  Not 
merely  is  the  problem,  which  has  been  more  or 
less  on  the  carpet  since  the  treaty  of  Nanking  in 
1842,  in  a  most  interesting  phase,  but  the  period 
cannot  be  far  remote  when  the  momentous  de- 
cision will  have  to  be  made  as  to  the  point  at 
which  the  further  progress  of  Russia  will  have  to 
be  arrested.  The  advent  of  that  crisis  is  in- 
evitable. Let  it  not  find  those  who  would  suffer 
by  the  triumph  of  Russia  unprepared.  In  the 
temporary  break-up  of  the  Chinese  empire,  which 
is  inevitable,  Russia  can  appropriate  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  territory  without  risk,  because  the 
population  is  scanty,  and  the  only  obstacle  in  her 
path  will  be  the  space  she  has  to  cover.  But 
such  successes  will  leave  the  real  Chinese  question 
untouched.  There  is  still  time  left  to  approach 
it  deliberately  and  to  solve  it  in  a  worthy  man- 
ner. The  dissolution  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
which  I  foresee,  and  with  regard  to  which  I 
have  offered  a  few  suggestions,  is  one  that,  if  we 
are  wise  and  vigilant,  need  not  prove  more  than 
temporary — a  passing  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
oldest  state  in  the  world  ;  and  perhaps  it  might 
even  turn  out  the  means  of  solidifying  and 
strengthening  that  empire.  The  object  of 
Americans  and  Englishmen  should  remain  as 
long  as  possible  the  saving  of  China  from  foreign 
annexation.  Let  it  break  in  pieces  if  it  must, 
but  let  each  of  us  preserve  the  fragments,  so  that 
in  time  some  true  Chinese  reformer  and  leader 
may  rivet  them  together  once  more.  That  will 
be  an  honorable  and  a  safe  policy.     If  it  does  not 


work  we  must  try  another  ;  but  until  we  have 
tried  it  we  cannot  pronounce  it  a  failure.  It 
should  not  be  a  failure  if  Russia  is  indeed  the 
only  wolf  preying  on  the  Chinese  fold,  for  then 
the  dogs  could  easily  keep  her  off." 


A  JAPANESE  VIEW  OF  CHINA'S  PREDICAMENT. 

THE  Orient,  a  Japanese  magazine  published 
in  the  English  language,  makes  editorial 
comment  on  Lord  Charles  Beresford*s  recent  visit 
to  China  and  his  speeches  there.  In  this  connec- 
tion reference  is  made  to  the  plan  of  an  alliance 
between  the  United  States,  England,  and  Japan. 
The  writer  says : 

*  <  We  have  viewed  Lord  Charles  Beresf ord^s 
visit  to  China  with  the  deepest  interest.  In  the 
printed  reports  of  his  speeches  wherever  they 
have  appeared  we  have  failed  to  meet  with  one 
biased  sentiment  or  unjust  conclusion.  The 
speaker  has,  like  the  heroes  of  the  service  to 
which  he  belongs,  ever  been  bluffly  straight- 
forward, withal  the  prudent  politician.  We 
therefore  rejoice  at  his  outspoken  belief  in  the 
potential  qualities  of  our  Chinese  neighbors,  and 
are  ready  to  enter  into  any  compact  having  for 
its  object  the  development  and  national  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  But  we  are  living  in 
troublous  times.  More  than  a  tacit  understand- 
ing is  imperatively  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
intact  our  mutual  national  interests.  With  an 
Anglo-Americo- Japanese  alliance,  we  belive  the 
equilibrium  of  power  could  easily  be  maintained 
in  the  far  East ;  ard  we  believe,  too,  and  most 
positively,  that  without  such  defensive  compact 
serious  trouble  is  before  long  likely  to  ensue  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Russia's  territorial 
schemes  and  China's  practical  helplessness  in  the 
matter ;  France's  great  rapacity  and  equally 
great  disregard  of  Eastern  monarchs  and  bound- 
aries—these things,  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  open-door  policy  and  the  Japanese  as  well 
as  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  fair  play,  are  most  por- 
tentous elements  in  the  political  situation  of  the 
Orient.  We  should  like  to  say  to  Germany, 
*  Lass  dick  in  unserem  Bunde  der  Vierte  sein ' 
[<Come  and  be  the  fourth  in  our  league'],  but 
we  have  no  over-great  faith  in  that  power  since 
the  Kiao-Chau  episode,  the  strange  maneu- 
vers of  the  German  fleet  in  Philippine  waters, 
and  the  *  mailed  fist. '  Nor  are  we  entirely  pre- 
pared to  subscribe  to  the  *  gospel  of  the  Kaiser's 
sacred  person ' — we  have  creeds  and  doctrines 
enough  already  1  But  should  Germany  enter  as 
a  fourth  into  the  far- Eastern  alliance — sober, 
prosaic,  hard-working  Germany,  not  flighty, 
nervous,  un- German  Germany — we  should  wel- 
come her  as  a  powerful  factor  in  assuring  the 
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stability  of  international  relations  and  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  Orient.  That  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  military  and  naval  preponderance  of  our  land 
in  the  far  East,  we  thoroughly  believe  ;  let  him 
also  be  as  fully  persuaded  of  our  resolve,  our 
determination,  to  do  good  to  our  neighbors  and 
not  evil." 

THE  TROUBLE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  STATE 

CHURCH. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  contains  two  articles 
on  the  present  agitation  in  the  Church  of 
England,  one  by  a  nonconformist,  one  by  a 
state  churchman  ;  one  hailing,  the  other  dread- 
ing, the  approach  of  disestablishment ;  but  both 
agreed  in  opposition  to  the  Romanizers  in  the 
Anglican  pale.  The  nonconformist  is  Dr.  Guin- 
ness Hogers,  who  demands  the  surrender  of  the 
privUeges  and  endowments  of  the  Church  as 
' '  the  one  method  by  which  evangelicals  can  save 
the  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  which  they 
claim  to  be  the  champions,  and  high  churchmen 
secure  that  spiritual  independence  for  which  they 
profess  to  sigh."  *<For  ourselves,"  he  adds, 
*  <  we  shall  certainly  resist  any  tampering  with 
the  present  constitution  in  the  *  Catholic '  inter- 
est." In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  draws  a  not 
too  flattering  parallel  between  the  an ti- Dreyfus 
War  Office  and  the  extreme  Romanizers  : 

'  <  We  have  been  looking  on  recent  proceedings 
in  France  with  mingled  surprise  and  condemna- 
tion, and  tacitly  congratulating  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  as  that  misguided  people. 
There  it  is  the  army  which  puts  on  airs  of  lofty 
independence,  and  we  wonder  as  we  see  what 
numbers  are  misled  by  the  specious  pretext  that 
the  honor  of  the  staff  and  officers  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  costs.  But  have  we  not  here  a 
parallel  case  ?  Here  it  is  the  rights  of  the 
Church  and  clergy  which  have  to  be  so  jealously 
guarded.  To  judge  by  their  general  tone  and 
bearing,  it  is  not  the  nation  which  establishes 
the  priests,  but  the  priests  in  their  gracious  con- 
descension who  are  blessing  the  nation.  They 
are  not  to  be  fettered  by  any  restraints  the  state 
may  impose,  they  are  not  to  be  brought  within 
its  jurisdiction  in  any  manner  affecting  their 
office,  they  are  not  to  be  tried  in  its  courts  on 
any  charge  of  ecclesiastical  offense.  They  form 
a  sacred  order  of  their  own  without  any  civil  law 
to  bind  them.'* 

THE    OBUX    OF    THE    WHOLE    BUSINESS. 

The  state  churchman  is  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith, 
who  fought  resolutely  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  against  the  Liberal  assault  on  the  estab- 


lishments in  Wales  and  Scotland  some  years  Skgo. 
He  declares  this  deliberate  conviction  : 

' '  Great  as  the  calamity  would  have  been  had 
the  attack  upon  the  Church  succeeded  fourteen 
years  ago,  it  would  have  been  insignificant,  in 
comparison  with  the  sin  and  with  the  shame, 
with  the  sting  of  purposeless  humiliation,  and 
with  the  permanent  alienation  from  each  otlier 
of  all  the  component  parts  of  the  Church,  which 
must  inevitably  ensue  if  disestablishment  should 
come  on  now — as  it  seems  only  too  likely  that 
it  will — as  the  result  not  of  any  hostile  move- 
ment from  without,  but  of  disintegrating  forces 
from  within." 

For  what  would  be  the  result?  In  place  of 
the  parochial  system,  a  squalid  congregational - 
ism;  an  alienated  laity;  one  portion  of  the  clergy 
gravitating  toward  Geneva,  another  and  a  larger 
portion  steering  straight  for  Rome.  The  crux  of 
the  whole  question  lies,  he  holds,  in  compulsory 
auricular  confession.  If  that  is  maintained,  no 
power  on  earth  can  save  the  national  Church 
from  disruption  and  dissolution.  He  implores 
the  Holborn  recusants  to  repent  ere  it  be  too- 
late. 

"The  Slmmerlngs  of  Social  Revolution." 

**The  Looker-on"  in  Blackwood  is  very  pro- 
nounced on  <'  the  commotion  in  the  Church  :" 

<  <  On  this  occasion  we  need  not  look  deep  to- 
discover  the  simmerings  of  social  revolution.  .  .  . 
The  de- Protestantizing  of  England  is  not  an  affair 
of  religion  alone.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  profound- 
est  importance  socially  and  in  every  department 
of  social  life.  .  .  .  Yet  it  will  be  enough  for 
contentment  if  the  archbishops,  in  working  out 
their  plan  of  judicial  intervention,  deal  straight- 
ly  with  the  more  defiant  offenders  and  such  a& 
are  made  outlaws  by-  their  own  contumacy.  .  .  . 
Are  they  few  ?  Then  what  risk  of  disturbance 
in  depriving  them  of  their  opportunities  ?  Are 
they  many  ?  Then  how  needful  the  work  of 
purgation." 

Secret  Societies  In  the  Church. 

In  the  National  Review  for  March  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Walsh  tenders  proof  of  the  existence  and 
tactics  of  "secret  societies"  in  the  Church  of 
England.  The  societies  he  names  are  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Re- 
deemer, and  the  Guild  of  All  Souls.  To  the 
charge  of  procuring  his  information  in  an  under- 
hand way  the  writer  replies  : 

"  I  defy  the  Romanizers  to  prove  their  libel- 
ous and  slanderous  charges.  They  know  very 
well  that  I  have  secured  them  all  in  the  open  mar- 
ket Id  a  fair  and  honorable  manner.     I  frankly 
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admit  that  I  do  not  repent  and  am  not  ashamed 
of  having  told  the  whole  country  through  my 
book  the  secrets  of  the  ritualists.  If  they  were 
honorable  secrets  I  would  respect  them.  It  nas 
been  said  that  no  gentleman  would  ever  have  pub- 
lished them  as  I  have  done  ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  a  gentleman  is  expected  to  respect  dis- 
honorable secrets.  The  Romanizers  plot  in  the 
dark  because,  like  bats  and.  owls,  they  dread  and 
hate  the  light.*' 

THE  LATEST  NEW  TESf  AMENT  CRITICISM. 

PROFESSOR  HARNACK'S  *^  Chronology  of 
Early  Christian  Literature"  may  be  re- 
garded as  possessing  some  claim  on  the  attention 
of  the  general  reader  when  it  extorts  in  the  same 
month  sympathetic  and  prominent  notice  from 
the  Dublin  Review  and  from  the  English  Historical 
Revieto.  In  the  former,  which  is  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Dom  C.  Butler 
details  at  length  the  brilliant  Berlin  professor's 
conclusions  as  to  date  and  authorship  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  applauds  the  reac- 
tionary tendency  manifest  in  the  freest  criticism 
of  the  sacred  writings.  Protestants  may  note 
with  surprise  that  this  Catholic  review  is  eager 
to  acquaint  its  readers  with  the  results  of  the 
latest  Protestant  investigations  from  Germany. 
They  will  appreciate  also  the  frank  recognition 
of  Harnack's  exceptional  eminence  in  the  field  of 
early  Christian  research. 

THK    EPISTLES    AND    GOSPELS    UP    TO    DATE. 

Here  are  the  dates  assigned  by  the  latest  and 
least-fettered  criticism  as  voiced  by  Harnack  and 
served  up  by  Dom  Butler  : 


A.D. 

48—  40 
53 

53-  54 
57—  50 

50-  64 
6&- 70 
70-  75 
60-  96 
65—  96 
65-100 
78-  93 
93—  96 
98—  97 
89—110 
90-110 

c.  110-iao 

C.  100—130 
c.  120-140 
c.  150-180 


St  PauPs  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  I.  to  Corinthians  ;  Epistle 
to  Galatians :  Epistle  II.  to  Corinthians. 

St.  PauPs  Epistle  to  Romans. 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Colossians ;  to  Phil- 
emon ;  to  Ephesians ;  to  Philippians. 

St.  Paul's  Pastoral  Epistles  (the  kernel). 

St.  Mark's  Gospel. 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

St.  Ijuke's  Gospel  and  Act  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Apocalypse. 

First  Epistle  of  Clement. 

Gospel  and  three  Epistles  of  St.  John. 

Pastoral  Epistles  (in  substantially  their 
present  shape). 

Soon  after  110  the  Four  Canonical  Gospels 
brought  together  into  one  book. 

Epistle  of  St.  Jude. 

Epistle  of  St.  James. 

Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 


Harnack  questions  Peter's  authorship  of  I. 
Peter.  He  ascribes  the  Johannine  Gospel  and 
Epistles  and  the  retouching  of  the  Apocalypse 
(which  he  takes  to  be  at  bottom  a  Jewish  and  not 
a  Christian  work)  to  the  same  author,  who  is, 
however,  John  the  Presbyter,  not  John  the 
Apostle.  He  is  strongly  disposed  to  hold  with 
Tertullian  that  Barnabas  was  the  author  of  He- 
brews. 


''THE    ESSENTIAL    TRUTH    OP    TRADITION. 


II 


Dom  Butler  quotes  from  Harnack's  preface  a 
significant  passage.  In  regard  to  the  future,  he 
says,  Harnack,  inspired  by  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  actual  tendencies  of  scientific  erudition, 
assumes  almost  the  rdle  of  a  prophet :  "A 
time  will  come — it  is  already  on  the  thresh- 
old— when  we  shall  little  more  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  decipherment  of  the  literary -historical 
problems  in  the  domain  of  Christian  origins  ; 
for  what  in  the  main  can  be  asciertained  on  this 
subject  will  come  to  be  generally,  recognized — 
namely,  the  essential  truth  of  tradition,  apart 
from  a  few  important  exceptions.  It  will  be 
recognized  that  partly  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  170],  partly  by  the  time  of  Trajan 
[98-117],  all  the  fundamental  stamps  of  Christian 
traditions,  teachings,  pronouncements,  and  even 
ordinances — except  the  New  Testament  as  a  col- 
lection— were  essentially  perfect,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  conceive  of  their  institution  within 
that  period  ;  and  also  to  realize  how  the  general 
ground  lines  of  Catholicism  must  be  conceived 
of  in  the  time  between  Trajan  and  Commodus 
[117-190]." 

Generally  "Accepted   Results." 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Headlam,  in  the  Historical 
Review^  asks,  What  are  the  accepted  results  of 
modern  scientific  criticism  of  the  sacred  docu- 
ments ? 

"  Of  the  Pauline  epistles  ten  may  be  accepted. 
Professor  Harnack  has  some  doubts  about  the 
Ephesians,  but  they  will  probably  vanish,  and 
other  critics  who  are  not  too  old  to  learn  will 
have  to  fall  in  with  him.  Of  the  exact  date 
there  will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  dispute, 
for  we  have  not  the  materials  for  constructing 
a  certain  chronology.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  are 
still  under  dispute.  Whatever  a  critic's  per 
sonal  opinion  may  be,  he  cannot  appeal  to  them 
as  undoubted  documents.  The  favorite  theory 
at  present  is  to  see  in  them  evidence  of  inter- 
polation ;  there  is  a  genuine  Pauline  nucleus 
which  has  been  added  to.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  certainly  by  some  one  who  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  certainly 
earlier  than  the  letters  of  Clement.     It  is  placed 
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by  Harnack  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  and  cannot 
be  later. 

<  *  Passing  to  other  groups  of  writings,  the  Acts 
and  St.  Luke's  Gospel  must  have  been  written 
by  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  cannot  be  later 
than  the  year  90  a.  d.  The  other  two  synoptic 
gospels  date  probably  from  the  years  65-75  ;  but 
the  existence  of  late  editions  cannot  be  disproved, 
although  it  may  be  doubted.  Not  later  than  the 
age  of  Domitian  must  come  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter.  The  theory  of  Harnack  that  the  name 
of  Peter  was  added  by  a  later  forger  is  hardly 
likely  to  gain  credence.  Christian  tradition  is 
now  being  again  accepted,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  while 
the  other  Johannine  writings  cannot  be  placed 
later  than  the  year  110.  Who  wrote  them? 
What  is  their  historic  value  ?  These  remain 
questions  on  which  there  is  not  yet  agreement. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  date  of  the  Sec9nd 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jude 
and  St.  James.'* 

HOME  ORGANIZATION. 

THERE  is  a  sensible  article  in  the  April  Cos' 
mopoHtan  by  Mrs.  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  the 
prize -winning  article  in  the  competition  for  the 
best  paper  on  <  <  The  Ideal  and  Practical  Organ- 
ization of  a  Home.'*  The  editor  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan divided  the  prize  into  three  parts,  one  of 
them  to  apply  to  the  discussions  of  the  best  man- 
ner of  conducting  a  home  on  incomes  of  from 
$1,600  to  $2,500  a  year.  Mrs.  Wood  aims  to 
organize  the  domestic  expenditures  on  the  basis 
of  a  $1,600  to  $2,500  income.  With  healthy 
intelligence  and  a  good  disposition  Mrs.  Wood 
thinks  this  income  ought  to  enable  people  to  live 
very  comfortably  and  happily.  She  warns  the 
mistress  of  the  household  against  trying  to  do 
too  much  work  herself  at  the  expense  of  her 
mental  development,  and  she  says  too  much  em- 
phasis cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  is  far 
more  important  for  a  woman  to  be  the  alert  and 
congenial  intellectual  companion  of  her  husband 
and  children  than  for  the  stockings  to  be  mended 
always  by  Saturday  night. 

HOW    TO   APPORTION    THE    INCOME. 

<  ^  The  conditions  of  this  article  presuppose  a 
family  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  four 
children,  with  a  yearly  income  of  from  $1,600 
to  $2,500.  Let  us  take  up  first  the  minimum 
income. 

**With  $1,600  a  year  1  think  we  shall  do 
well  to  set  aside  $1,200  for  household  expenses, 
$300  for  clothing,  and  the  remaining  $100  for 
incidentals.     This   last  item    is    the   one   most 


likely  to  run  over,  requiring  retrenchments  on 
really  needed  clothing  or  food,  and  it  is  the  one 
in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  systematic  self- 
denial  will  have  to  be  exerted.  To  clothe  a 
family  of  six  on  $300  a  year  will  need  careful 
management,  but  it  can  be  done.  Dressmakers 
and  tailors  must  be  abandoned.  The  husband 
and  father  must  content  himself  with  ready- 
made  clothes.  The  wife  and  mother  will  get  a 
seamstress  in  for  a  week  in  the  spring  and  fall 
and  do  the  rest  of  the  sewing  herself.  After 
all,  clothing  is  cheap,  nowadays.  And  a  little 
ingenuity  in  washing,  turning,  cutting  down, 
and  ir^aking  things  over  for  the  children  will 
accomplish  wonders. 

'*With  $100  a  month  for  housekeeping  one 
can  manage  very  comfortably.  A  tabulation  of 
the  principal  items  of  expense  would  read  as 
follows  : 

Roose  rent 125 

Fuel 10 

One  servant's  wages 19 

Gas 8 

Provisions 40 

Total 100 

<<  The  mode  of  expending  the  remaining  ten 
dollars  must  depend  on  circumstances.  So  long 
as  any  of  the  children  are  babies  I  should  strong- 
ly advise  its  being  devoted  to  wages  for  another 
servant.  As  the  little  ones  grow  older  she  can 
be  dispensed  with,  and  then  it  may  be  wise  to 
spend  ten  dollars  more  to  secure  a  house  in  a 
better  locality,  that  the  children  may  have  more 
desirable  associates.^' 

Mrs.  Wood  cautions  the  thrifty  housekeeper 
from  trying  to  economize  on  servants*  wages  too 
much.  She  thinks  that  a  $12  to  $18  a  month 
girl  is  a  much  better  investment  than  the  $8  to 
$10  girl,  inasmuch  as  the  cheaper  servant  wiU 
always  be  leaving  as  soon  as  she  has  been 
trained. 

AS    THE    INCOME    RISES. 

**  As  tlie  income  rises  1  should  strongly  ad- 
vise, instead  of  increasing  the  household  ex- 
penses or  the  allowance  for  clothing,  the  devotion 
of  a  hundred  or  so  a  year,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  done,  to  insurance  policies.  Next,  the  lay- 
ing by  of  another  hundred  or  so  a  year  against 
an  emergency.  Then  a  gradual  and  cautious 
loosening  of  the  reins  of  self-restraint  in  the 
matter  of  the  incidental  fund. 

<  <  By  the  time  the  income  has  reached  the 
$2,500  point,  however,  a  somewhat  more  liberal 
style  of  living  may  be  safely  indulged  in.  Let 
the  household    allowance    be    increased    about 
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twenty  dollars  a  month.     Then  we  shall  have, 
perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  year  : 

Household  expenses $1,450 

Clothing 450 

liisuraDce  premiums. 160 

Deposited  in  savings  bank 150 

Summer  outing ' 100 

Incidentals 200 

Total $2»6()0 


HOUSING  THE  POOR  IN  BELGIUM. 

AN  article  in  the  recent  number  of  the  Russ' 
kata  Misl  (Russian  Thought)  on  the  im> 
provement  of  workmen^s  dwellings  in  Belgium 
is  of  interest. 

OVERCROWDED    BRUSSELS. 

Overcrowding  in  the  large  Belgian  oities  exists 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  in  England.  In  the  first 
district  in  Brussels,  for  instance,  it  was  found 
that  not  less  than  578  workingmen^s  families 
occupied  one  single  room  each,  and  in  seventeen 
cases  the  whole  family  had  only  one  bed.  In  the 
second  district  1,429  families  occupied  one  room 
each,  196  having  only  one  bed  per  family.  In 
the  third  district  401  families  and  in  the  fourth 
462  families  were  occupying  single  rooms  ;  of 
these  77  and  116  respectively  had  only  one  bed 
each.  These  and  similar  facts  evoked  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Belgian  Government  and  of  society, 
and  they  began  to  take  various  measures  in  order 
to  fight  against  the  evil.  The  Parliament  soon 
passed  new  laws,  among  which  that  of  1889  has 
already  greatly  helped  and  will  still  help  to  im- 
prove the  houses  of  the  working  people.  Ac- 
cording to  that  law  one  or  more  boards  of 
guardians  were  formed  in  each  district,  whose 
duties  consist  of  (1)  aiding  to  build  for,  sell,  or 
let  to  the  working  classes  healthy  houses  for  cash 
down  or  in  annual  installments  ;  (2)  investigating 
everything  concerning  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  houses  occupied  by  workmen  ;  and  (3)  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  savings  banks  and  old- 
age  pension  funds. 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    COMMITTEES. 

The  boards  of  guardians  who  look  after  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  houses  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  landlords  to  deficiencies  in  the 
water-supply,  drainage,  etc.,  and  in  case  the 
landlords  take  no  steps  to  comply  with  the  in- 
dications of  the  board,  the  latter  informs  either 
the  local  police  or  the  sanitary  authorities,  who 
take  action  against  the  landlords.  The  boards, 
or  committees,  as  they  are  called  in  Belgium,  also 
assist  in  the  formation  of  savings  banks,  life-in- 
surance associations,  old-age  pension  funds,  co- 
operative banks,  etc.     The  committees  communi- 


cate direct  with  the  government,  provincial 
authorities,  and  local  sanitary  authorities.  They 
consist  of  either  ^vq  or  eighteen  members, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  population.  A 
part  of  the  members  (3 — 10)  are  nominated  by 
the  towns  and  the  remaining  (2 — 8)  by  the 
government.  The  law  of  1889  permits  the 
principal  savings  bank  guaranteed  by  the  state 
to  grant  loans  to  different  companies  which 
are  engaged  in  building  houses  for  the  working 
people.  The  interest  paid  by  the  credit  and  co- 
operative societies  is  2^  per  cent,  and  that  paid 
by  the  building  societies  is  3  per  cent. 

workmen's  loans. 

The  credit  societies,  who  have  a  right  to  borrow 
from  the  principal  savings  bank,  must  grant 
loans  only  to  those  Workmen  who  desire  to  build 
or  purchase  a  house  for  their  own  accommodation. 
The  credit  society  in  this  case  is  acting  more  as 
an  adviser,  because  the  workman  has  the  right 
to  select  ground  and  build  the  house  according  to 
his  own  taste.  The  credit  societies  must  not  be 
of  a  speculative  character,  and  their  dividends 
must  not  be  higher  than  3  per  cent.  In  order 
to  obtain  loans  from  the  savings  bank  the  so- 
cieties have  in  the  first  instance  to  apply  to  tlie 
local  committee  of  guardians.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  working  people  who  wish  to  obtain 
loans  from  the  credit  societies.  The  latter  have 
no  right  to  build,  sell,  or  to  let  houses.  All  that 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  building  societies,  whose 
dividends  are  not  limited.  The  cost  of  the  house 
built  or  acquired  with  the  aid  of  the  credit  so- 
cieties must  not  be  higher  than  5,500  francs 
($1,100).  The  workman  has  to  pay  one-tenth 
part  of  the  cost  himself,  the  credit  society  gives 
three- tenths,  and  the  savings  bank  the  rest.  The 
repayment  of  loans  to  the  credit  societies  and 
savings  bank  is  made  by  weekly,  fortnightly,  or 
monthly  installments  in  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty- five  years,  according  to  the  contract. 

A   FURTHER    ADVANCE. 

The  Belgian  law  of  1893  supplementing  the 
one  of  1889  releases  the  houses  of  the  working 
classes  of  any  personal  or  ground  taxes,  govern- 
mental or  local.  This  privilege  applies  only  to 
houses  inhabited  by  their  proprietors  themselves 
whose  income  from  letting  a  part  of  the  house 
does  not  exceed  from  72  to  171  francs  per  an- 
num, according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  district.  From  this  short  expounding  of  the 
Belgian  laws  of  1889  and  1893  one  can  see  that 
the  committees  of  guardians  created  by  these 
laws  are  a  very  important  and  useful  instrument 
for  the  bettering  of  the  workmen's  dwellings. 
Their  influence  can  be  seen  everywhere — in  ere- 
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ating  building  and  credit  societies,  in  inspecting 
houses  and  whole  quarters  inhabited  by  the  poor, 
and  in  advising  the  local  authorities  and  the  gov- 
ernment. 

THE    WORKINOMAN    TO-DAY. 

Thanks  to  the  credit  societies  and  savings 
bank,  an  honest  and  hard-working  man  who  has 
saved  about  200  francs  ($40)  can  purchase  a 
house  worth  2,000  francs  ($400).  Life  insurance 
gives  him  the  opportunity  of  providing  for  his 
family  in  case  of  death.  The  long  term  fixed 
for  repayment  of  the  loans  greatly  facilitates  the 
fulfillment  of  his  contract.  The  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1889  clearly  show  that  the  law  tends  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  true  hard-working 
man,  whose  life  and  health  are  specially  precious 
to  every  country.  In  order  to  get  a  loan  for 
building  or  purchase  of  a  house  the  workman 
must  be  laborious,  honest,  and  sparing.  The 
Belgian  law  offers  a  splendid  example  as  a  legis- 
lative measure  for  the  bettering  of  the  present 
conditions  of  the  poorer  classes  in  every  country. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  SLEEP. 

IN  the  April  Harpei-'s  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  dis- 
cusses in  half- popular  vein  the  phenomenon 
of  sleep,  under  the  title  '*  The  Ape  of  Death." 
He  explains  how  it  is  that  our  organs  rest  while 
we  are  asleep.  Even  breathing  becomes  an  in- 
termittent action,  and  there  is  a  pause  between 
breaths.  "With  the  heart  the  pause  is  still  more 
plain,  and  Dr.  Wilson  shows  that,  distinguished 
physiologist  as  he  was,  Dr.  Holmes  was  not  al- 
together accurate  when  he  described  the  heart  as 
** forever  quivering  o'er  its  task."  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  Dr.  Wilson's  article  is  that 
which  tells  of  the  effects  of  losing  sleep,  when 
he  illustrates  the  absolute  necessity  to  the  human 
system  of  giving  the  vital  organs  that  rest  which 
sleep  brings. 

» *  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  sleep  consists  in  the  utter 
inability  to  resist  its  onset  in  cases  of  extreme 
fatigue.  Several  remarkable  instances  are  given 
in  which  persons  have  continued  to  walk  onward 
while  sleep  has  overcome  them,  the  automatic 
centers  of  the  brain  evidently  controlling  and 
stimulating  the  muscles  when  consciousness  itself 
had  been  completely  abrogated.  It  is  recorded 
that  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  fall  of  wreckage,  some  of  the 
over-fatigued  boys  serving  the  guns  with  powder 
f«4l  asleep  on  the  deck.  Dr.  Carpenter  gives 
another  instance  of  allied  kind.  In  the  course 
of  the  Burmese  war  the  captain  of  a  frigate 
actively  engaged  in  combat  fell  asleep  from  sheer 


exhaustion,  and  slept  soundly  for  two  hours  with- 
in a  yard  of  one  of  the  biggest  g^ns,  which  was 
being  actively  worked  during  his  slumbers.  U 
is  matter  of  common  medical  knowledge  that  ex- 
treme exhaustion  in  face  of  the  severest  pain  will 
induce  sleep.  Here  the  imperative  demand  of 
the  body — a  demand  implanted,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  constitution  of  our  frames — asserts  its  in- 
fluence ;  and  even  pain,  the  ordinary  conqueror 
of  repose,  has  in  its  turn  to  succumb.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  cases  in  which  the  over- 
mling  power  of  sleep  was  ever  exemplified  was 
that  of  Damiens,  condemned  for  treason  in  Paris 
in  1757.  He  was  barbarously  tortured,  but  re- 
marked that  the  deprivation  of  sleep  had  been 
the  greatest  torture  of  all.  It  was  reported  that 
he  slept  soundly  even  in  the  short  intervals  which 
elapsed  between  his  periods  of  torture.  Among 
the  Chinese  a  form  of  punishment  for  crimes  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  prisoner  continually  awake  or 
in  arousing  him  incessantly  after  short  intervals 
of  repose.  After  the  eighth  day  of  such  sleep- 
lessness one  criminal  besought  his  captors  to  put 
him  to  death  by  any  means  they  could  choose 
or  invent,  so  great  was  his  pain  and  torment  due 
to  the  absence  of  *  nature^s  soft  nurse. '  Persons 
engaged  in  mechanical  labor,  such  as  attending  a 
machine  in  a  factory,  have  often  fallen  asleep 
despite  the  plain  record  of  pains  and  penalties 
attending  such  dereliction  of  duty,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sense  of  personal  danger  whicli  was  plainl}* 
kept  before  their  eyes." 


ABOUT  DOROTHY  DREW. 

THIS  world -renowned   nine-year-old   grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  subject 
of  a  most  interesting  sketch  in  the  March  Young 
Woman.     It    is   full   of   droll   anecdotes.     The 
child's  political  education  seems  to  have  begun 
early  and  her  political  convictions  are  decided. 


<' WHERE    OKANDAD   GOES   TO    DO    HIS    LESSONS. 


»» 


The  writer,  whose  name  is  not  given,  says  : 
*'When  not  four  years  had  passed  over  her 
head  she  had  joined  the  Radicals  against  the 
House  of  Lords.  She  has  no  love  for  that 
ancient  institution  and  will  not  hear  of  it.  *  You 
mean  the  House  of  Commons,'  she  would  say 
whenever  the  *  upper  house '  was  mentioned  in 
her  hearing.  Nor  is  her  view  of  the  Commons 
calculated  to  impress  the  members  of  that  house 
with  a  feeling  of  pride.  Mr.  Morley,  if  he  has 
room  to  devote  a  page  of  his  *  Life  '  to  Dorothy, 
will  be  sure  to  tell  us  how  many  a  time  he  has 
laughed  at  her  references  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  '  the  place  where  grandad  goes  to  do  his 
lessons.'  " 
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THE    PABLIAMENTABY    GYMNASIUM. 

The  young  lady's  reverence  for  Parliament 
was  distinctly  defective : 

*<  Dorothy  was  only  three  when  she  paid  her 
first  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  still  the  greatest  member  of  that 
distinguished  assembly.  Her  first  impression 
was  that  she  was  in  a  church,  but  the  constant 
jumping  of  the  members  up  and  down  undeceived 
her,  and  her  next  thought  was  that  she  was  in  a 
gymnasium  1  She  had  been  to  a  gymnasium  not 
long  before,  and  the  *  bobbing  up  and  down* 
which  she  seems  to  have  noticed  particularly  at 
both  places  connected  the  two  in  her  mind,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterward  the  House  of  Commons 
was  familiar  to  Dorothy  as  the  place  *  where 
grandad  goes  to  do  his  'nasties,'  *  gymnastics* 
being  too  long  a  word  for  her  at  that  early  age." 

But  after  all,  since  *  <  Parliamentary  arena  **  is 
a  phrase  common  enough,  gymnasium  is  a  figure 
which  can  hardly  be  disallowed.  She  had  her 
views,  too,  on  the  Eastern  question  : 

**  Mr.  Gladstone  would  talk  with  her  in  her 
simple  way  of  whatever  was  nearest  his  heart. 
He  must  have  talked  to  her  a  great  deal  of  Ar- 
menia, for  Dorothy  is  said  to  have  asked,  just 
after  his  death,  *  Do  you  think  the  Turks  will  be 
sorry  grandpa  is  dead  ?  *  and  to  have  added  sad- 
ly, *  I  know  the  Armenians  will.*  *' 

HER  RECEPTION  BY  THE  QUEEN. 

Her  visit  to  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  just 
before  the  diamond  jubilee  day  is  narrated,  partly 
in  the  words  of  the  little  woman  herself  : 

*  *  Dorothy  relates  how  she  went  down  the  very 
long  corridor  to  put  on  her  new  white  frock  and 
her  silk  gloves,  and  how  a  grand  servant  all 
dressed  in  red  came  to  say  that  the  Queen  was 
waiting.  *  The  Indian  man  whom  the  Queen 
likes  very  much  '  was  at  the  door,  and  the  next 
moment  Dorothy  stood  before  the  great  Queen 
whom  her  grandpapa  had  served  for  sixty  years. 
But  Dorothy  thought  nothing  of  the  vastness  of 
the  empire,  of  the  record  reign  which  all  the 
world  was  celebrating.  It  was  nothing  to  her 
that  the  kindly  gray- haired  lady  before  her  was 
mistress  of  one -quarter  of  the  whole  human  race. 
To  Dorothy  she  was  just  another  woman  like 
grandmamma,  with  a  white  cap  on  her  head  ; 
and  Dorothy  courtesied  and  kissed  her,  and  told 
her  her  name  was  <  Dorsie,*  that  she  called  Mr. 
Gladstone  *  grandpapa, '  that  they  all  had  pet 
names  at  the  castle,  and  so  on  and  so  on  ;  and 
many  interesting  pet  names  were  revealed  on 
both  sides.  *  The  Queen  put  on  her  glasses  and 
asked  me  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  so 
that  she  could  see  me  better, '  Dorothy  explains, 
<  and  then  she  took  a  little  jewel-case  and  said, 


**  This  is  for  you.**  I  opened  it  and  saw  a  dar- 
ling little  brooch,  with  a  diamond  V  and  a  dia- 
mond R  and  a  turquoise  I,  and  a  little  crown"  at 
the  top  made  of  red  enamel.  I  courtesied  and 
kissed  her  hand,  and  said,  <<  Thank  you  very 
much.'*  She  looked  very  nice  and  kind,  and  I 
liked  her  very  much.*  Then  the  Queen  kissed 
the  little  dihutante  again,  and  Dorothy  and  her 
mother  returned  to  town.**  ,  ' 

THE    BIBLE   AGAINST    EARLY    RISING  I 

The  little  person  evidently  not  only  reads  her 
Bible,  but  means  also  to  turn  it  to  practical  ac- 
count : 

<  <  Dorothy  refused  to  get  up  one  morning, 
and  when  all  other  means  had  failed  to  coax  her 
out  of  bed  Mr.  Gladstone  was  called.  *  Why 
won*t  you  get  up,  my  child  ?  *  he  asked.  *  Why, 
grandfather,  didn*t  you  tell  me  to  do  what  the 
Bible  says  ?  *  asked  Dorothy.     «  Yes,  certainly.  * 

<  Well,  it  disapproves  of  early  rising  ;  says  it's  a 
waste  of  time.*  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  his  Bible 
better  than  most  men,  but  he  was  not  equal  to 
Dorothy.    For  once  in  his  life  he  was  nonplussed. 

<  You  listen,  then,*  went  on  Dorothy  in  reply  to 
his  exclamation  of  astonishment ;  and  turning  up 
her  Bible  she  read  the  second  verse  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty- seventh  Psalm,  laying  great 
emphasis  on  the  first  words,  *  It  is  vain  for  you 
to  rise  up  early.'  ** 

HER    VIEWS   ON   MR.    KIPLING. 

Among  a  host  of  other  eminent  persons  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  the  young 
lady's  acquaintance  was  the  creator  of  Mowgli : 

<  •  Dorothy  has  met  Mr.  Kipling,  and  the 
author  tells  a  good  story  of  the  meeting  at  his 
own  expense.  They  had  been  in  the  grounds 
together  for  some  time,  when  Mrs.  Drew  appeared. 
*  Now,  Dorothy,  I  hope  you  have  not  been  weary- 
ing Mr.  Kipling, '  said  her  mother  ;  and  the  little 
celebrity  replied,  frankly  enough,  *  Oh,  not  a  bit, 
mother  ;  but  he  has  been  wearying  me.*  *' 


WAGNER  AND  SCHOPENHAUER. 

IN  the  March  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
Mr.  William  Ashton  Ellis,  the  translator  of 
Wagner's  prose  works,  has  an  interesting  article  on 
Schopenhauer's  relations  to  Wagner.  The  article, 
which  deals  with  Wagner  and  the  ^^  Ring  des 
Nihelungen  "  before  the  composer  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Schopenhauer  and  his  philosophical 
system,  may  be  taken  as  a  refutation  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Nietzsche  attributing  the  drama, 
or  at  least  parts  of  it,  to  the  immediate  influence 
of  Schopenhauer — a  mistake  since  repeated  by 
others. 
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NIETZSCHE  8    MISREPRESENTATION. 

In  1870  Nietzsche  wrote  to  a  friend  : 

'  *  Everything  that  is  best  and  loveliest  is  knit, 
for  me,  with  the  names  of  Schopenhauer  and 
Wagner." 

But  in  1888  Nietzsche  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  the  <*  Ring"  poem  : 

*'  Here,  undoubtedly,  Wagner  sought  his  high- 
est goal.  What  happened  ?  An  accident.  The 
vessel  struck  a  reef  ;  Wagner  was  run  aground. 
The  reef  was  Schopenhauer's  philosophy.  Wag- 
ner was  run  aground  on  a  contrary  view  of  the 
world.  What  had  he  set  to  music  ?  Optimism. 
Wagner  was  ashamed.  In  addition,  it  was  an 
optimism  for  which  Schopenhauer  had  coined  an 
opprobrious  epithet — the  infamous  optimism. 
He  was  still  more  ashamed.  He  pondered  long  ; 
his  plight  seemed  desperate. 

**  At  last  an  outlet  dawned  on  him.  ...  And 
he  translated  the  'Ring'  into  Schopenhauerish. 
In  all  seriousness,  that  was  a  redemption.  The 
debt  which  Wagner  owes  to  Schopenhauer  is  im- 
measurable. The  very  philosopher  of  decadence 
gave  to  the  artist  of  the  decadence  himself." 

GENESIS    OF    THE    '*RING." 

To  this  reckless  misrepresentation  Mr.  Ellis 
replies  : 

**  If  any  one  ought  to  have  known  the  truth 
about  the  genesis  of  the  *  Ring '  drama,  as  re- 
gards both  its  words  and  its  music,  it  was  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche,  so  frequent  a  guest  in  Wagner's 
house  at  Tribschen  at  the  very  time  when  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  master's  '  Gesammelte  Schrif- 
ten  und  Dichtungen '  was  being  prepared  for  the 
press  and  the  music  for  *  Goiter ddmmerung '  com- 
pleted in  all  but  its  instrumentation  (February  9, 
1872).  He  therefore  must  have  been  aware  that 
whatever  Schopenhauerism  is  contained  in  the 
*  Ring  des  Ntbelungen  '  as  we  know  it  existed 
there  before  Wagner  had  read  one  line  of  the 
Frankfort  philosopher's  works  or  even  heard  of 
his  system  ;  and  we  can  only  conclude  that 
Nietzsche's  memory  was  the  first  of  his  faculties 
to  fail  him." 

Mr.  Ellis  then  summarizes  the  stages  of  the 
evolution  of  the  *  *  Ring. "  The  first  prose  sketch, 
he  says,  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1848,  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year  the  last  two- thirds 
of  the  prose  sketch  were  turned  into  a  drama. 
But  that  libretto  was  never  set  to  music.  The 
political  events  of  1849  drove  Wagner  into  exile, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1851  that  he  se- 
riously proposed  to  begin  the  composition  of  the 
music.  Then  * '  the  spring  itself  inspired  him  to 
write  a  drama  full  of  brighter  life."  This  was 
*♦  Der  Junge  Siegfried,''  but  the  musical  setting 
was  not  begun. 
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THE   GRANDEST    POEM    EVER    WRITTEN. 
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The  next  stage,  dating  from  the  autumn  of 
1851,  is  the  conception  of  the  work  as  a  four- 
night  piece — that  is  to  say,  two  other  dramas 
were  to  precede  the  two  already  written.  The 
poem  of  the  **  WalkHre^'  was  completed  on  July 
1,  1852,  and  the  poem  of  the  <*  Rhine</old''  early 
in  November  of  the  same  year.  In  a  letter  to 
Liszt,  dated  November  9,  1852,  Wagner  writes : 

**  I  have  still  to  rewrite  the  two  former  dramas, 

*  Young  Siegfried  '  and  *  Siegfried's  Death,'  as 
very  considerable  alterations  have  become  neces- 
sary. .  .  .  The  tetralogy  is  the  poem  of  ray 
life  and  all  that  I  am  and  feel." 

And  a  little  later  in  the  same  month  : 
*  <  I  am  now  working  at  '  Der  Junge  Siegfried, ' 
I  shall  soon  have  finished    it.     Then    I   attack 

*  Siegfried^ s  Tod  ' — this  will  take  me  longer.  I 
have  two  scenes  in  it  to  rewrite  entirely.  Besides 
this,  everything  needs  most  thorough  revision. 
The  whole  will  then  be — I  am  brazen  enough  to 
say  it — the  grandest  poem  ever  written." 

Before  Christmas,  adds  Mr.  Ellis,  the  literary 
work  was  given  its  last  retouch,  and  in  the  first 
week  of  February,  1853,  the  whole  four  dramas 
appeared  in  type — for  private  circulation  only. 

RETOUCHING. 

Mr.  Ellis  then  deals  with  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  revision  of  1852,  and  contends  that 
the  trend  of  the  drama  as  finally  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  1853  is  purely  pessimistic.  It  was 
not  till  September,  1854,  that  Wagner  first  made 
acquaintance  with  Schopenhauer's  system.  Did 
he  thereafter  "  translate  the  *  Ring '  into  Schopen- 
hauerish," as  Nietzsche  alleges  ? 

'*  Apart  from  certain  minor  stylistic  and  ar- 
tistic amendments  that  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  what  we  may  term  the  » philosophy '  of 
the  drama,  he  made  one  temporary  alteration  in 
the  text,  and  one  only  :  he  replaced  Briinnhilde's 
closing  apostrophe  to  *  Love '  by  what  Nietzsche 
has  called  a  <  versification  of  the  fourth  book  of 

*  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung ;  *  but  he 
abandoned  the  changeling." 

It  should  be  noted  Mr.  Ellis  has  had  access  to 
a  copy  of  the  1853  edition — the  copy  presented 
by  Wagner  to  Schopenhauer  and  annotated  by 
the  latter.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  settle 
in  the  negative  the  question  of  retouching  the 
''  Ring"  in  a  Schopenhauerian  sense. 

UNCONSCIOUS    COLLABORATION. 

The  second  half  of  the  article  is  devoted  to 
Schopenhauer's  attitude  toward  Wagner's  music. 
Schopenhauer  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  Rossini 
and  Mozart ;  but,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Ellis  quotes 
instances  from  the  early  writings  of  Wagner  and 
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Schope^nhauer  showing  that  the  bulk  of  the  lat- 
ter's  philosophy  of  music,  with  its  application  to 
the  di-ama.  is  in  such  complete  agreement  with 
Wagner*s  aims  and  theories  that  we  might  well 
think  the  two  authors  were  collaborating  did  we 
not  know  that  they  were  ignorant  of  each  other^s 
views  till  late  in  1854  : 

**The  difference  between  the  two  men's  views 
of  music  and  drama  is  merely  this  :  the  philoso- 
pher felt  the  possibility  of  their  being  united  in 
such  a  way  that  each  would  supplement  what  the 
other  lacked,  but  he  could  find  no  present  tangi- 
ble proof  of  such  a  possibility  ;  the  artist  not  only 
felt  the  possibility,  but  gradually  worked  out  for 
himself  the  means  of  converting  it  into  a  reality. " 

Another  interesting  article  might  be  written 
on  Schopenhauer  and  Wagner  after  the  composer 
had  made  acquaintance  with  the  tenets  of  the 
philosopher. 

WAGNER  AND  BEETHOVEN. 

IN  November,  1897,  there  appeared  in  the 
Neue  Deutsche  Rundschau  an  interesting 
article  on  the  symphony  since  Beethoven,  by 
Felix  Weingartner,  the  famous  conductor.  An 
English  version  of  this  article  has  now  been  pre- 
pared by  Carl  Armbruster  for  the  Contemporary 
Review^  and  has  duly  been  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary and  March  numbers.  Wagner,  says  the 
writer,  pours  his  keen  satire  on  the  symphony 
writers  since  Beethoven.  He  is  surprised  that 
composers  gayly  go  on  writing  symphonies,  with- 
out becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  **  last " 
symphony.  Beethoven's  Ninth,  has  already  been 
written.  Herr  Weingartner  then  proceeds  to 
review  the  new  classical  school  of  composers, 
and  savs  in  conclusion  : 

• '  Be  it  a  little  song  or  a  great  symphony  which 
you  compose,  it  will  be  a  masterpiece  only  if  it 
deserves  the  same  motto  which  the  great  Bee- 
thoven wrote  upon  the  score  of  his  *  Missa 
Solemnis' — *  From  the  heart — may  it  go  to  the 
heart.'" 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Monthly  Musical 
Record  Mr.  Edward  A.  Baughan  has  a  word  to  say 
on  Herr  Weingartner's  article.  He  is  disappoint- 
ed because  Herr  Weingartner  does  not  fully 
recognize  the  modern  developments  of  the  sym- 
phony : 

* »  Certainly  no  greater  word  has  been  said  than 
Beethoven  uttered,  but  a  review  of  symphonic 
efforts  must  not  be  bounded  by  the  towering 
wall  of  the  Bonn  master's  genius.  True,  the 
symphony  writers  immediately  following  him — 
Schubert,  Schumann,  and  then  Brahms — cannot 
for  a  moment  be  compared  with  Beethoven,  but 
it  IS  certainly  wrong  to  infer  that  none  of  these 
men  did  anything  for  the  symphony." 


GALLICANISM  VERSUS  ROMANISM. 

REV.  WILLIAM  BARRY,  D.D.,  writes  in 
the  March  National  Review  on  what  he 
calls  **An  American  Religious  Crusade."  His 
theme  is  Father  Hecker's  life  and  its  impression 
on  French  thought.  Of  the  struggle  impending 
in  the  papacy  between  the  Latin  and  the  Amer- 
ican tendencies  Dr.  Barry,  a  devout  Catholic,  has 
much  to  say. 

THE    DEAD    HAND    OF   NAPOLEON. 

He  deplores  the  condition  into  which  Napoleon 
has  reduced  the  Church  in  France.  It,  too,  is 
* '  a  barracks  and  its  clergy  are  a  regiment.  They 
have  been  made  serfs  of  an  atheistic  republic." 
Yet  they  are  mightily  shocked  when  Englishmen 
or  Americans  tell  them  that  this  system  is  **  Gal- 
lican,  not  by  any  means  Catholic,  and  has  had  its 
day  : '» 

<*  An  evil  day;  for  it  has  killed  initiative, 
sanctified  cowardice,  and  helped  to  make  of  the 
French  laity  what  they  are  now  confessedly  be- 
coming, indifferent,  or  hostile,  or  corrupt,  to  a 
degree  which  no  other  country  in  Europe  can 
rival.  ...  By  sheer  effect  of  its  own  incompe- 
tence the  system  that  Napoleon  established  has 
begun  to  show  grave  and  disquieting  tokens  of 
failure,  in  the  army  no  less  than  the  university, 
in  finance  and  law,  and  in  the  Church  itself.  .  .  . 
M.  Taine  tells  us,  therefore,  that  *  by  an  insensi- 
ble and  slow  cause,'  during  the  whole  of  this 
century,  *  the  great  multitude  of  the  peasants,  in 
the  wake  of  the  multitude  in  the  cities,  is  falling 
into  paganism.  *  In  other  words,  they  are  giving 
up  religion.  The  barracks  complete  what  was 
begun  in  the  fields  or  the  workshop  or  the  fac- 
tory ;  and  to  scrape  together  as  much  money 
as  possible  and  to  have  as  few  children  as  pos- 
sible is  the  moral  code,  thanks  to  which  France 
has  arrived  at  her  present  condition.  .  .  .  We 
are  running  no  small  risk  of  lapsing  into  a  re- 
ligious society  composed  of  clergy,  women,  and 
children,  with  the  merest  sprinkling  of  grown-up 


men. 


**BE    ROMAN NOT    LATIN." 


This  is  a  heavy  indictment  against  the  Churcn 
in  France  from  the  pen  of  a  loyal  Catholic.  He 
goes  on  to  distinguish  between  decadent  Latinism 
and  perennial  Romanism.     He  says  : 

"  The  Latin  experiment  is  coming  to  an  end. 
If  Rome  were  simply  Latin  it  would  be  coming 
to  an  end  likewise.  It  would  lose  its  hold  upon 
the  intellect  and  character  of  those  in  every 
nation  who  guide  the  course  of  things  ;  it  would 
shrivel  up  into  a  memory  or  be  entombed  like  a 
fossil  in  the  depths  of  the  past.   ... 

♦'  When  Loo  XIIL  was  addressing  the  Slavs, 
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whom  he  is  anxious  to  keep  or  to  bring  within 
the  pale  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  said  to  them,  <  Be 
Roman  ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  be  Latin  ;  *  and  he 
left  to  them  their  own  liturgy  in  their  native 
tongue.  He  has  done  as  much,  or  more,  on 
behalf  of  the  Oriental  Christians.  And  he  is 
watching  with  keen  interest  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
ideas,  social  or  religious,  or  both,  among  those 
Americans  who  at  length  seem  destined  to 
make  the  English  spirit  an  open  instead  of  a 
sealed  volume  to  races  bred  upon  the  classic  and 
coercive  tradition  of  which  Napoleon  was  the 
last  great  flgure.  Nay,  it  was  his  chosen  legate, 
Cardinal  Satolli,  who  in  a  memorable  address  at 
Chicago  put  forward  the  Book  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  American  Constitution  as  furnishing  a 
complete  charter  of  human  life." 

THE  RdLE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  NATIONS. 

Freedom  and  self-control  are  the  qualities 
needed  to  burst  the  Napoleonic  fetters  and  save 
the  Latin  races  from  their  deadly  thraldom. 

*<  What  we  are  now  considering  is  the  future. 
It  would  appear  that  Rome  has  something  pre- 
cious to  offer  it,  and  that  the  English  and  Teu- 
tonic peoples  do  not  come  to  that  bargain  with 
empty  hands.  If  authority  be  indispensable 
where  tradition  is  to  be  upheld — if  history  can- 
not be  blotted  out  and  union  is  the  safeguard  of 
dogma;  yet  the  Northern  nations,  founding 
themselves  on  old  and  undoubted  Catholic  prin- 
ciples, have  alone  underatood  how  to  combine 
social  freedom  with  stable  institutions,  and  that 
is  the  gift  which  they  now  would  make  to  the 
Latin  world." 


TOLSTOI  AND  HIS  FAMILY  ESTATE. 

MR.  TCHERTKOFF,  late  secretary  to  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi  and  now  one  of  a  fsrroup  of 
exiles  in  Essex,  explains  to  an  interviewer  in  the 
Young  Man  for  March  something  of  the  family 
relationships  of  the  great  Bus^^ian.     He  says  : 
*  *  You   must  bear  in  mind  that  Tolstoi  was 


married  before  he  formed  his  present  opinions. 
His  wife  is  rich,  and  she  by  no  means  shares  his 
views.  She  has,  in  fact,  not  the  sliglitest  sym- 
pathy with  them.  The  Countess  figures  in  the 
society  of  Moscow  and  lives  as  ostentatiously  as 
she  pleases,  quite  regardless  of  what  people  may 
think.  She  has  with  her,  too,  nearly  all  the 
children — only  two  out  of  the  eight,  both  daugh- 
ters, having  any  sympathy  with  their  father. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  Tolstoi  made  over  to  his 
wife  the  sole  rights  of  certain  books,  which  were 
then  and  still  are  of  considerable  value.  Since 
changing  his  views,  however,  Tolstoi  has  re- 
nounced some  of  his  earlier  works,  with  which 
he  does  not  now  fully  agree  ;  and  he  has,  of 
course,  refused  to  receive  any  payment  for  his 
literary  work.  Once  his  books  are  published 
they  are  common  property,  and  anybody  can  print 
them.  After  his  *  conversion  *  he  applied  this 
rule  to  all  his  old  books  over  which  he  had  control. 
His  wife,  however,  declined  to  relinquish  the  in- 
terest in  the  works  which  he  had  given  her,  and 
she  still  receives  money  from  these  books,  though 
she  knows  it  is  strongly  against  her  husband's 
wishes.  That  is  the  kind  of  treatment  Tolstoi 
endures  in  his  own  home. 

A    GUEST    IN    HIS    WIFE's    HOUSE. 

<<  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  home,  in  fact  ; 
Tolstoi  is  simply  a  guest  in  his  wife's  house.  But 
he  is  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife,  and  he  is 
always  so  perfectly  contented  that  he  forgets  the 
little  ironies  of  home  life  and  the  petty  persecu- 
tion to  which  he  is  subjected  and  is  quite  happy. 
As  wealth  goes  in  Russia,  the  family  are  very 
well-to-do.  They  derive  a  large  income  from 
several  estates  in  the  possession  of  the  Tolstoi 
family,  and  years  ago  Tolstoi  made  over  all  his 
property  to  his  wife  and  children,  each  child  re- 
ceiving five  hundred  pounds  a  year  save  one 
daughter  who  refused  it.  She  shares  her  father's 
views,  which  forbid  the  holding  of  unnecessary 
property  and  indulgence  in  luxury.  Tolstoi  him- 
self has  neither  money  nor  property." 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


HARPER\S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  the 
story  of  '*The  Rescue  of  Admiral  Cervera''  and 
from  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson^s  study  of  the  phenomenon  of 
sleep,  in  the  April  Harper's, 

An  extremely  readable  account  is  given  by  Rear 
Admiral  Beardslee  of  the  trial  of  the  battleship  Oregon, 
in  May,  1896,  when  the  Oregon  maintained  for  four 
hours  H  speed  of  16.79  knots  and  earned  for  her  builders 
$175,000.  The  pnce  of  the  boat  was  98.180,000,  and  the 
minimum  contract  speed  was  15  knots,  with  a  bonus  of 
$25,000  for  each  quarter  knot  excess.  Admiral  Beards- 
lee  evidently  has  a  splendid  confidence  in  the  Scotts, 
who  built  the  Oregon,  as  well  as  another  famous  ship, 
Dewey's  Olympia,  In  the  midst  of  the  trial  of  the 
Oregon  he  says  that  Mr.  Scott  asked  him  what  he  was 
excited  about.  **  Great  heavens,  Mr.  Scott  I "  I  an- 
swered, **  why  are  you  not  excited  f  The  breaking  of  a 
ten-cent  bolt  may  cost  you  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars." '*  Yes,"  he  answered,  **I  fully  realise  it;  but  it 
isn't  going  to  break.    I  know  them  all  personally." 

In  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  history  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  describes  the  blockade  of  Cuba  and 
pursuit  of  Cervera  in  this  third  chapter.  There  is  a 
picturesque  travel  sketch  entitled  *^  Thirteen  Days  in 
Unexplored  Montenegro,"  by  May  McC.  Desprez,  with 
good  photographs,  and  an  article  of  aesthetic  interest, 
opening  the  number,  by  Arthur  Symons,  entitled  *' As- 
pects of  Rome."  A  new  serial  begins  in  this  number, 
"  The  Princess  Xenia,"  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  April  Century  opens  with  further  installmenta 
of  its  two  serials,  "  The  Many-Sided  Franklin," 
by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  and  *'  Alexander  the  Great,"  by 
Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  both  of  them  finely  illus- 
trated and  altogether  worthy  of  the  Century.  Rufus 
B.  Richardson  describes  some  ^*  American  Discoveries 
at  (/orinth,"  including  a  relic  of  St.  Paul.  J.  James 
Tissot,  the  creator  of  the  now  well-known  pictures  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  contributes  a  short  sketch,  **  Round 
About  Jerusalem,"  in  which  he  describes  the  casual 
scenes  of  every-day  life  about  the  sacred  city,  and  aids 
his  text  with  sketches  of  the  types  of  Jews  to  be  seen 
about  Jerusalem  by  the  tourist  of  to-day.  General 
Sherman's  contribution  for  the  month  is  taken  up  with 
his  visit  to  Russia,  which  he  tells  of  in  diary  form. 

Mr.  William  C.  Peckham  makes  an  interesting  article 
ou  the  "popular  scientific"  vein,  under  the  title  "Ab- 
solute Zicro."  In  his  discussion  of  the  scientists'  search 
for  that  ultima  Thule,  the  greater  part  of  his  article  is 
taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  what  has  recently  been 
done  in  the  liquefying  of  air,  especially  Mr.  Tripler's 
laboratory  work.  But  as  to  the  attainment  of  the  abso- 
lute zero  there  is  still  an  undiscovered  boundary  before 
the  experimenter.  "  That  was  a  proud  moment,"  says 
Mr.  Peckham,  "for  the  investigator  when  tne  last- 
known  gas  yielded  to  his  power.  By  boiling  liquid 
hydrogen  in  a  vacuum  he  may  approach  within  40^  or 
45^  of  absolute  zero.    But  unless  some  new  and  more 


subtle  gas  can  be  found  in  considerable  quantities  or 
some  new  mode  of  working  be  invented,  there  is  little 
hope  of  crossing  this  narrow  intervening  space." 

Admiral  Sampson  tells  of  "  The  Atlantic  Fleet  in  the 
Spanish  War,"  and  discusses  with  dignity  and  direct 
simplicity  the  points  which  have  been  so  much  mooted 
of  late  concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Cervera  and  the  quality  of  Schley's  judgment  when  he 
was  before  Cienfuegos.  Admiral  Sampson  calculates 
that  there  were  9,420  shots  fired  by  the  American  fleet 
in  the  action  of  July  S,  which  anununition  cost  about 
185,000  and  consisted  of  47  thirteen-inch,  89  twelve-inch, 
819  eight-inch,  171  six-inch,  478  flve-inch,  251  four-inch, 
6,558  six-pounder,  780  three-pounder,  466  one-pounder, 
and  880  one-pounder  and  87  mm.  shells.  As  against 
this,  Dewey  shot  away  5,651  shells,  costing  $45,000,  to 
destroy  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  his  ammunition  was 
dassifled  as  157  eight-inch,  685  six-inch,  622  flve-inch, 
1,967  six-pounder,  648  three-pounder  and  47  mm.,  and 
1,682  one-pounder  and  8  mm.  shells. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  his  April  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Rough  Riders 
Colonel  Roosevelt  describes  the  effects  of  the  Mau- 
ser bullets  when  they  struck  the  American  soldiers. 
He  says  they  made  a  small,  clean  hole,  and  the  wound 
healed  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  Some  of  the  men 
shot  in  the  head  had  the  skull  blown  open,  but  in  other 
cases  the  wounds  from  these  little  steel-coated  balls 
were  nothing  like  so  serious  as  those  made  by  the  old 
large-caliber,  low-power  rifle.  Very  few  of  the  wounded 
died,  even  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  poor  attend- 
ance and  a  lack  of  supplies. 

Prof.  William  James  writes  on  "  The  Gospel  of  Re- 
laxation," discussing  the  necessity  for  real  rest  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist.  Professor  James' 
application  of  psychology  to  practical  life  argues  for  the 
effort  of  every  one  to  give  an  example  of  easy  and  calm 
ways,  and  he  shows  the  psychological  effects  of  an  imita- 
tive law  which  will  bring  an  immediate  influence  under 
the  reflex  of  calmness  in  the  individual  on  the  conduct 
of  his  associates  and  acquaintances. 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  describes  graphically  "  A  Win- 
ter Journey  to  the  Klondike,"  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
mines  in  and  around  Dawson,  illustrated  with  some 
striking  photographs  made  by  the  author  while  taking 
this  perilous  journey.     

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  McClure*8  opens  with  one  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Moffett's  graphic  descriptive  articles,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  his  ride  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  special  train  which  runs  up  to  ziinety  miles  an 
hour  in  its  race  to  save  a  day  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Paciflc. 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  contributes  a  well-considered  article, 
"  The  New  Struggle  for  Life  Among  the  Nations."  He 
looks  upon  the  Spanish  war  as  only  the  shock  caused  by 
the  movement  of  the  economic  center  of  the  world  to 
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ihe  West,  a  moYement  that  has  been  going  on  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  '*  Probably,''  he  says,  *^  within  a  generation 
the  United  States  will  have  faced  about,  and  its  great 
interests  will  cover  the  Pacific,  which  it  will  hold  like 
an  inland  sea.  The  natural  focus  of  such  a  Pacific 
system  would  be  Manila.  Lying  where  all  the  paths  of 
trade  converge,  from  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  it 
is  the  military  and  commercial  key  to  eastern  Asia. 
Intrenched  there  and  backing  on  Europe,  with  force 
enough  to  prevent  our  competitors  from  closing  the 
Chinese  mainland  against  us  by  discrimination,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  become  a 
greater  seat  of  wealth  and  power  than  ever  was  England, 
Rome,  or  Constantinople." 

In  Dr.  Greorge  Adam  Smith's  introductory  chapter 
to  the  life  of  Prof.  Henry  Drummond,  printed  in  this 
number  of  McClure'e,  he  says  :  **  Perhai>s  the  most  con- 
spicuous service  which  Henry  Drummond  rendered  to 
his  generation  was  to  show  them  a  Christianity  which 
was  perfectly  natural.  You  met  him  somewhere,  a 
graceful,  well-dressed  gentleman,  tall  and  lithe,  with  a 
swing  in  his  walk  and  a  brightness  on  his  face,  who 
seemed  to  carry  no  cares  and  to  know  neither  presump- 
tion nor  timidity.  You  spoke,  and  found  him  keen  for 
any  of  a  hundred  interests.  He  fished,  he  shot;  he 
skated  as  few  can  ;  he  played  cricket ;  he  would  go  any 
distance  to  see  a  fire  or  a  football  match.  He  had  a 
new  story,  a  new  puzzle,  or  a  new  joke  every  time  he 
met  you." 

There  is  a  new  installment  of  "  Sketches  in  Egypt," 
by  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson,  another  **  Stalky "  story  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  further  chapters  in  the  serials  on  Lin- 
coln's life,  and  Captain  Mahan's  *'  The  War  on  the  Sea 
and  Its  Lessons."  

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Julius  Moritzen's  "Extraordinary  Story  of 
John  Worrell  Keely"  and  from  Mrs.  E.  E.  Wood's 
article  on  **  The  Organization  of  a  Home."  The  literary 
feature  of  this  number  of  the  CosvnopoUtan  is  the 
opening  installment  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi's  latest  novel, 
"The  Awakening."  The  ten  chapters  which  are 
printed  here  are  occupied  in  telling  of  the  fall  and 
terrible  misfortunes  of  a  Russian  girl  and  of  the  per- 
sonality of  her  lover  and  betrayer,  a  young  Russian  of 
high  family,  whose  character  and  sociological  predilec- 
tions suggest  that  the  Count  is  looking  on  his  own 
career  as  a  young  man  in  making  the  picture.  Another 
great  Russian  helps  to  make  the  number  attractive. 
The  opening  feature  is  the  reproduction  of  a  dozen  of 
Verestchagin's  great  pictures  of  Napoleon  at  Moscow. 
The  painter  proves  himself  to  be,  after  Tolstoi,  the  first 
supporter  of  the  Czar  in  his  policy  of  disarmament. 

Of  the  *'  Great  Problems  in  Organization"  Mr.  F.  W. 
Morgan  discusses  "Recent  Developments  in  Industrial 
Organization,"  in  rather  too  abstract  and  philosophical 
a  vein  to  be  most  effective.  Mr.  Morgan  thinks  that 
without  a  legislative  protection  the  public  is  generally 
amply  able  to  look  after  itself.  "If,"  he  says,  "a  pur- 
chaser invests  in  shares  quoted  at  90  per  cent,  below 
par,  he  must  either  know  what  he  is  doing  and  purchase 
with  a  fixed  purpose,  or  h«  is  one  of  those  unfortunate 
individuals  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  protective 
laws,  and  who  will,  so  long  as  the  human  race  exists, 
stand  as  an  illustration  of  the  old  saw,  *  the  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted.'  " 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  an  article  on  "The  New  Wall  Street"  the  April 
Munsey^s  tells  of  the  booming  times  now  present  in 
the  financial  center  of  the  United  States  and  the  for- 
tunes that  have  been  made  in  the  recent  tremendous 
rise  of  values  in  the  stock  market.  The  writer  esti- 
mates the  values  in  stocks  and  bonds  at  the  end  of 
February,  1899,  at  probably  greater  by  between  two 
thousand  and  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars  than 
they  were  at  the  end  of  February,  1898.  The  leader  in 
this  tremendous  bull  movement  has  been  the  astute 
Mr.  Roswell  P.  Flower,  ex-g.7vemor  of  New  York  State, 
with  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  the  Vanderbilts,  and  others  as 
enthusiastic  lieutenants. 

A  well-illustrated  article  on  "The  Filipinos"  is  chief- 
ly occupied  in  telling  of  the  dress  and  manners  of  Fili- 
pino women.  The  women  are  industrious,  but  this 
writer  says  that  the  men  do  not  make  her  a  beast  of 
burden,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Chinese,  and  he  gives 
the  Filipinos  credit  for  a  native  manliness  that  accounts 
for  this  superiority. 

Munsey^s  tells  of  the  promising  orator  who  has  come 
to  the  Senate,  the  Hon.  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  Mr.  Bev- 
eridge  was  an  Illinois  farmer  boy  who  worked  as  a 
teamster  and  lumberman  and  paid  his  way  through 
Fresh-water  College,  working  so  energetically  that 
his  health  failed  and  he  had  to  go  to  the  plains  to  re- 
gain it.  Then  he  became  a  successful  young  lawyer  in 
Indiana  and  is  at  thirty-six  a  United  States  Senator, 
one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  elected  to  the  Senate  from 
an  important  State.  He  and  Mr.  Depew  are  the  most 
striking  of  the  new  members  of  the  Senate. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  April  Ladies^  Home  Journal  has  some  read- 
able reminiscences  of  "The  Magnificent  *■  Madam ' 
Rush,"  as  the  writer,  William  Perrine,  calls  the  old 
lady  who  ruled  the  fashions  and  manners  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  middle  of  this  century.  This  curious  auto- 
crat was  of  huge  stature,  she  spent  an  unheard-of 
amount  of  money  each  year  on  her  dress,  although  she 
was  from  respectable  Quaker  stock,  and  was  as  eccentric 
in  her  attire  as  in  every  other  matter  of  her  life.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  could  not  feel  his  visit 
to  Philadelphia  complete  until  he  had  been  presented 
to  this  personage  as  she  paraded  down  the  street  with 
a  magnificent  beau  on  either  side  of  her  as  escort. 
Curiously  enough,  the  lady  was  exceedingly  homely, 
but  her  mind  was  quick,  original,  assertive,  her  will 
masculine  in  firmness  and  her  fiow  of  high  spirits  un- 
failing, her  conversation  astonishingly  fertile  and  her 
generosity  lavish.  Her  mind  so  engaged  the  admiration 
of  men  that  they  forgot  her  homeliness.  This  lady's 
husband  was  a  quiet,  scholarly  man  who  took  no  part 
in  the  extravagances  of  his  spouse  and  seemed  unmoved 
by  her  daring  eccentricities.  When  Mrs.  Rush  died 
the  doctor-husband  lived  alone  in  solitary  privacy  for 
twelve  years,  and  when  he  died  left  their  enormous 
fortune  to  found  a  library  for  scholars,  from  which  the 
testator  ordered  that  all  fiction  should  be  excluded,  as 
well  as  newspapers,  which,  in  his  judgment>  were 
"  vehicles  of  disjointed  thinking." 

A  Japanese  writer,  Onoto  Watanna,  describes  in  this 
number  "The  Life  of  a  Japanese  Girl."  She  says  that 
the  Japanese  g^rls  of  to-day  enjoy  much  greater  free- 
dom and  liberty  than  before  the  great  revolution  of  the 
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governmental  system.  Previous  to  that  time  there  had 
been  distinct  classes  of  people  in  Japan,  and  the  classes 
were  forbidden  under  pain  of  punishment  to  inter- 
mingle. It  was  only  the  higher  classes  who  enjoyed 
opportunities  of  advanced  education  and  had  chances 
for  development,  but  in  these  days  all  classes  have 
equal  rights. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Scharf  describes  what  he  calls  *'The  Most 
Remarkable  Trees  in  the  World.**  Among  these  he 
tells  us  about  the  largest  tree  in  the  world,  which  is  to 
be  seen  at  Mascali,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  and  is 
called  ''^The  Chestnut  Tree  of  a  Hundred  Horses."  The 
trunk  is  two  hundred  and  four  feet  in  circumference. 
He  tells  us  that  in  Lombardy  there  is  a  cypress  tree 
which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  in  the  year  of  our 
Saviour's  births  and  he  mentions  others  that  are  said  to 
be  from  four  thousand  to  six  thousand  years  old.  Other 
remarkable  trees  he  describes  are  those  that  produce 
bread,  butter,  candles,  vinegar,  saccharin,  and  floor. 
He  gives  the  palm  for  the  most  beautiful  tree  to  the 
peepul,  of  Hindustan.     

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  April  New  England  Magazine  opens  with  a 
finely  illustrated  article  on  "  The  New  England 
Governors  in  the  Civil  War,''  by  Elizabeth  B.  Bates. 
The  writer  admires  the  way  in  which  the  war  governors 
In  New  England  stood  together  through  the  troublesome 
times,  irrespective  of  their  personal  opinions,  each  giv- 
ing his  unqualified  support  to  the  Grovernment. 

Charles  Welsh  writes  on  **  The  Early  History  of  Chil- 
dren's Books  in  New  England,"  beginning  with  the  very 
first  appearance  of  juvenile  literature  and  passing 
through  the  dreary  period  in  the  literary  history  of  this 
country  during  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  which 
followed  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  In  fact,  he  says 
it  was  not  until  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  that  epoch 
that  any  special  attempt  was  made  in  New  England  to 
provide  literature  for  the  children,  so  that  the  early  set- 
tlers brought  nothing  with  them  in  the  way  of  knowl- 
edge of  that  sort  of  thing.  Most  of  the  books  were,  of 
course,  religious.  Of  these,  of  course,  the  first  was 
**  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  was  printed  in  Bos- 
ton in  1681  and  reprinted  in  1706. 

An  article  which  deals  with  quite  a  different  section 
of  the  United  States  than  New  England  is  written  by 
Calvin  Dill  Wilson,  "  Through  an  Old  Southern  Coun- 
try." He  describes  that  part  of  Maryland  which  bor- 
ders on  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  chiefiy  famous 
nowadays  as  the  home  of  the  canvas-back  duck,  and 
which  produced  some  fine  men  as  well  as  ducks  in 
early  days.  At  the  head  of  the  Gunpowder  River 
was  a  town  named  Joppa  that  was  for  n\any  years 
the  chief  port  of  Maryland.  Ships  from  all  over  the 
world  came  into  its  harbor,  and  it  promised  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  towns  of  our  country.  But  Balti- 
more began  to  loom  up,  and  for  many  obscure  reasons, 
never  satisfactorily  explained,  Joppa  lost  ground,  un- 
til now  there  is  but  a  single  house  on  its  site. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

MISS  R.  B.  MORY  begins  the  April  Chautauquan 
with  an  article  on  *' Women  at  the  English 
Universities."  At  Oxford  there  are  about  three  thou- 
sand men  and  two  hundred  women  students,  and  nearly 
the  same  number  at  Cambridge ;  at  Cambridge  the 
women  being  housed  at  Girton  and  Newnham  Colleges 


and  at  Oxford  in  four  halls— Somerville,  Lady  Margaret, 
St.  Hugh's,  and  St.  Hilda's.  The  earliest  of  these 
women  colleges  was  Girton,  opened  twenty-six  years 
ago.  These  are  only  residence  halls.  At  Cambridge 
most  of  the  lectures  are  repeated  to  the  women,  and  at 
Oxford  the  women  attend  the  university  lectures  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  the  men,  with  the  exception  of 
Magdalen  College,  whose  courses  are  still  closed  to 
them.  The  great  question,  of  course,  now  mooted  is 
the  admission  of  women  to  degreea  The  women  are 
allowed  to  take  the  examinations  just  as  the  men  do, 
but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  degrees. 

William  E.  Curtis  describes  the  curious  community 
at  Calumet,  a  settlement  on  a  sharp  tongue  of  land 
projecting  into  the  center  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Michigan,  which  is  neither  a  town,  nor  a 
city,  nor  a  village,  and  is  yet,  perhaps,  the  richest  com- 
munity of  its  siase  in  the  world.  It  has  nearly  two  thou- 
sand houses,  twenty  miles  of  streets,  and  eleven  miles 
of  macadam  roadway.  It  is  not  incorporated,  it  has 
no  organized  form  of  government,  but  seems  to  get  on 
perfectly  well,  without  saloons  or  disorderly  houses  of 
any  kind  or  without  constables  or  courts. 

In  a  short  paper  on  ** Cooperation  in  Business"  Mr. 
C.  W.  Whitney  sketches  the  devices,  more  or  less  social- 
istic, which  have  been  attempted  in  America  to  equalize 
the  distribution  of  profits  in  business  as.  between  the 
proprietor  and  manufacturer  and  the  working  people. 
He  gives  in  the  course  of  his  article  Mr.  De  Vinne's 
opinion  that  profit-sharing  would  not  work,  at  least  in 
his  business.    It  had  been  thoroughly  tried. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE. 

LIPPINCOTPS  for  April  begins,  as  usual  with  a 
novelette  this  month,  entitled  **The  House  of 
Pan,"  by  Anna  R.  Brown.  Frank  A.  Burr  telU  about 
^^  The  Men  Who  Impeached  Andrew  Johnson."  When 
the  final  vote  was  taken  on  the  impeachment,  on  May 
26^  1868,  thirty-five  men  voted  that  the  President  was 
guilty  and  nineteen  opposed  them  and  saved  him. 

Frederick  H.  Dewey  attempts  to  describe  **  How  an 
Elarthquake  Looks  and  Feels."  His  experience  is  chiefiy 
gained  in  California,  where  the  earthquakes  are  not  un- 
common, but  are  seldom  dangerous.    Mr.  Dewey  says : 

*'The  sensation  of  an  earthquake  at  sea  is  startling. 
The  ship  is  shocked  from  stem  to  stern,  and  the  first 
impression  is  that  she  has  struck  a  rock.  On  a  railroad 
train  in  motion  the  sensation  U  that  the  wheels  have 
run  over  a  fair-sized  stone,  for  it  is  a  severe  jolt.  In 
the.  lofty  modern  office-building  the  affrighted  tenant 
fancies  the  edifice  is  swaying  back  to  and  fro  over  the 
I)eriphery  of  about  half  a  block,  when  in  reality  the 
oscillation  is  confined  to  a  few  inches,  except  in  severe 


cases. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  begins  with  an 
essay  by  Prof.  John  Fiske,  entitled  "  The  Mys- 
tery of  Evil  "—needless  to  say  a  study  of  etaiinent  ability. 
In  it  the  writer  reviews  the  conceptions  of  evil  that 
have  been  held  by  theologists  and  philosophers,  and 
while  making  no  pretense  of  solving  the  problem  and 
explaining  the  mystery,  attempts  to  show  how  at  any 
rate  we  can  conceive  that  the  presence  of  evil  is  neces- 
sary in  the  world  if  we  are  to  know  what  good  is— that 
is,  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  contrast  in  any  con- 
ception of  good  or  goodness. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Harden  Church  contributes  a  tricenten- 
ary study  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  apropos  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Cromwell's  birthday,  April 
25, 1899.  Mr.  Church  is  an  ardent  Cromwell  worshiper, 
and  concludes  this  article  with  a  congratulatory  assur- 
ance that  this  anniversary  finds  the  Puritan's  fame 
**  cleared  from  every  unjust  aspersion,  his  public  acts 
illuminated  by  the  purest  patriotism,  his  work  so  well 
understood  as  to  be  full  of  inspiration  for  freemen  in 
all  ages,  and  his  statue  set  among  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  of  whom  he  was  the  greatest.'' 

Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See  writes  on  *'  The  Solar  System  in  the 
Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,"  beginning  with  a  new  law 
of  temperature,  discovered  by  him,  which  sheds  some 
new  light  on  the  theories  of  creation  held  by  astrono- 
mers. There  is  another  chapter  of  **  Reminiscences  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe,"  and  an  article  on  the  "Growth  of 
the  British  Colonial  Conception,"  by  W.  A.  Ireland. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  RETVIEW. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  two 
articles  appearing  in  the  March  number  of  the 
North  ^fiwrtcan— Demetrius  C.  Boulger's  study  of  the 
Chinese  question  and  Charles  A.  Crampton's  paper  on 
the  present  prospects  of  the  sugar-cane  industry  in  our 
new  dependencies. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Hamm  reviews  the  successive  phases 
of  negro  suffrage  in  the  South  from  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  down  to  the  present  day.  First  came  the 
negro  and  carpet-bag  governments  of  the  decade  end- 
ing in  1877 ;  then  succeeded  an  era  of  white  domination 
maintained  very  generally  by  force  and  fraud ;  finally 
we  have  the  adoption  of  educational  qualifications  of 
the  suffrage  in  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisi- 
ana, with  the  probability  that  other  States  will  follow. 
Negro  suffrage  has  involved  the  whole  country— not  the 
South  alone— in  serious  embarrassments,  out  of  which 
the  writer  of  this  article  can  see  but  one  straight  road — 
namely,  through  a  constitutional  amendment  making 
ability  to  read  and  write  a  suffrage  requirement 
throughout  the  Union,  and  also  making  literacy  the 
basis  for  the  apportionment  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 

Writing  on  the  proposition  to  retotablish  the  railroad 
pooling  system  in  this  country,  Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb 
asserts  that  the  opposition  to  such  a  system  is  largely 
based  on  a  popular  misconception  of  the  efficacy  of 
competition  in  reducing  transportation  charges.  Then, 
too,  the  "trusts"  and  corporations  which  now  profit 
from  unjust  discriminations  see  that  a  well-regulated 
pooling  system  would  make  such  discriminations  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  obtain.  Hence  .the  opposition  to 
these  interests. 

Seldom  has  the  emptiness  of  the  popular  cult  known 
as  "  Christian  science  "  been  so  mercilessly  exposed  as 
in  the  paper  by  Mr.  William  A.  Purrington  in  this 
number  of  the  North  American.  The  quotations  from 
Mrs.  Eddy's  books  amply  justify  the  writer's  conclusion 
that  publicity  will  be  more  effective  than  legislation  in 
condemning  such  a  system  of  "  faith." 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  second  article  on  "American- 
ism Versus  Imperialism  "  is  devoted  to  the  expansionist 
argument— which  Mr.  Carnegie  characterizes  as  "  the 
one  vital  element  of  imperialism  "—that  we  owe  a  na- 
tional duty  to  subject  races,  "the  white  man's  burden." 
Mr.  Carnegie  meets  this  argument  with  the  contention 


that  our  people  cannot  elevate  the  Filipinos  because  we 
cannot  live  among  them— at  least,  our  women  and  chil- 
dren cannot,  and  the  contact  of  our  soldiers  with  the 
natives  is  likely  to  prove  anything  but  elevating. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  contributes  an  interesting  com- 
parison between  the  results  of  ancient  and  modern 
battles  in  respect  to  loss  of  life,  tending  to  show  that 
the  invention  of  gcmpowder  has  made  war  less  murder- 
ous than  it  was  before. 

Alexander  Sutherland,  author  of  "The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct,"  discusses  some  of  the 
points  raised  in  a  recent  criticism  of  his  book  by  Grold- 
win  Smith ;  a  paper  written  by  the  late  Nelson  Dingley 
on  "The  Sources  of  National  Revenue''  is  published  in 
this  number ;  ex-Senator  Peffer  writes  on  "  A  Republic 
in  the  Philippines;"  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Jones,  an 
American  missionary  in  India,  contributes  the  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  "British  Rule  in  India ;"  Leon 
Mead  advocates  the  founding  of  a  training-school  of 
diplomacy  at  Washington  ;  John  Gilmer  Speed  writes 
a  rather  caustic  review  of  the  operations  of  the  news- 
paper correspondents  in  our  war  with  Spain. 


THE  FORUM. 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  number  we  have  quoted  from 
the  articles  on  "  Colonies  and  Other  Dependen- 
cies," by  President  C.  K.  Adams,  "  Infiuence  of  the  War 
on  Our  Public  Life,"  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  and  "  Is  Our 
Army  Degenerate  ?"  by  Col.  A.  S.  Bacon,  in  the  March 
Forum, 

Capt.  H.  C.  Taylor,  writing  on  the  future  of  our  navy, 
estimates  that  during  the  time  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  naval  basis  in  the  Philippines  we  should  re- 
quire eight  battleships  in  those  waters  to  make  head 
against  the  six  that  a  possible  combination  of  naval 
forces  there  might  oppose  to  our  fieet. 

Mark  Twain  frees  his  mind  in  this  number  in  regard 
to  the  pay  and  clothes  prescribed  for  our  diplomatic 
servants  by  the  Government  at  Washington.    He  says  : 

"  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  reaping  damage  from 
a  couple  of  disastrous  precedents.  One  is  the  precedent 
of  shabby  pay  to  public  servants  standing  for  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  republic  in  foreign  lands ;  the  other 
is  a  precedent  condemning  them  to  exhibit  themselves 
officially  in  clothes  which  are  not  only  without  grace  or 
dignity,  but  are  a  pretty  loud  and  pious  rebuke  to  the 
vain  and  frivolous  costumes  worn  by  the  other  officials. 
To  our  day  an  American  ambassador's  official  costume 
remains  under  the  reproach  of  these  defects.  At  a  pub- 
lic function  in  a  European  court  all  foreign  representa- 
tives except  ours  wear  clothes  which  in  some  way  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  unofficial  throng  and  mark 
them  as  standing  for  their  countries.  But  our  repre- 
sentative appears  in  a  plain  black  swallow-tail,  which 
stands  for  neither  country  nor  people.  It  has  no  nation- 
ality. It  is  found  in  all  countries  :  it  is  as  international 
as  a  night-shirt.  It  has  no  particular  meaning ;  but 
our  Government  tries  to  give  it  one :  it  tries  to  make  it 
stand  for  republican  simplicity,  modesty,  and  unpre- 
tentiousness.  Tries,  and  without  doubt  fails  ;  for  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  this  loud  ostentation  of  simplicity 
deceives  any  one.  When  a  foreigner  comes  among  us 
and  trespasses  against  our  customs  and  our  code  of 
manners,  we  are  offended,  and  justly  so  ;  but  our  Gov- 
ernment commands  our  ambassadors  to  wear  abroad  an 
official  dress  which  is  an  offense  against  foreign  man- 
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Bers  and  customs,  and  the  discredit  of  it  falls  upon  the 
nation." 

Mr.  Edward  Kelly  outlines  a  borough  system  of  city 
government  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Paris. 

"  Let  every  citizen  have,  within  easy  access  of  his  home, 
a  borough  building  to  which  he  can  address  himself  for 
all  the  social  and  municipal  purposes  of  life.  Let  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  improving  social  and  municipal 
conditions  find  in  such  a  building  a  place  where  they 
can  meet  and  know  one  another.  Let  such  a  building 
be  a  ground  upon  which  the  city  official  can  meet  the 
citizen  volunteer  in  those  departments  where  coopera- 
tion between  them  is  advantageous. *' 

Prof.  D.  T.  MacDougal  gives  reasons  for  considering 
life  on  other  planets  than  ours  as  quite  within  the  range 
of  i)ossibility,  if  not  probability,  although  up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  a  lack  of  actual  demonstra- 
tion leading  to  such  a  conclusion.  For  the  required 
evidence  we  may  look  with  hope  to  the  investigations 
on  the  surface-markings  of  Mars  now  in  progress. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  overcoming  outlawry  in  Cuba. 
He  calls  the  island  **  a  lost  Eden,**  and  predicts  that  large 
areas  of  it  will  not  be  wrested  from  the  bushwhackers 
for  years  to  come. 

The  old  idea  of  Liberian  colonization  for  the  Ameri- 
can negro  is  persistent.  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  formerly  a 
professor  in  Liberia  College,  advocates  it  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Forurriy  holding,  however,  that  the  colo- 
nization societies  should  devote  more  attention  to  or- 
ganized efforts  for  aiding  the  colonists  on  their  arrival 
in  Liberia  than  to  inducements  to  negroes  to  go  there. 

The  Hon.  W.  D.  Bynum  discusses  "  Needed  Reforms 
in  Our  Monetary  System;"  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis  reviews 
the  controversy  of  the  statisticians  over  the  American 
wheat  supply;  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  propounds  a  theory 
of  dramatic  criticism ;  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Denby  un- 
dertakes to  tell  us  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Philip- 
pines, but  is  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  very  satisfactory  article  by  his  appointment  on 
the  Philippine  commission. 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  March  Arena  Mr.  William  J.  Strong,  of 
Chicago,  presents  the  case  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees who  were  *^ black-listed"  for  participation  in 
Che  great  strike  of  1894.  Photographic  reproductions 
of  parts  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  accompany  the  text 
of  Mr.  Strong's  article. 

The  Hon.  John  T.  Kenney,  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  th&t  elected  Senator  Hanna,  relates  the 
doings  of  that  body,  not  omitting  certain  alleged  oc- 
currences that  one  would  fail  to  find  reported  in  the 
official  record  of  proceedings. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Kinghorn-Jones  offers  the  following  as  a 
tentative  scheme  of  government  for  our  new  posses- 
sions : 

*^A.  Inhabitants  of  districts  shall  appoint  commit- 
tees to  register  occupants  of  all  land. 

*'  B.  Use  only  will  constitute  ownership  of  land. 

''  C.  No  land  shall  be  sold. 

'^D.  Occupants  shall  retain  only  as  much  land  as 
they  can  use,  the  remainder  being  open  for  settlement 
by  others. 

*^E.  Land  value  shall  be  coined  and  pass  into  circu- 
lation.   The  United  States  Treasury  to  lend  up  to  half 


the  value  of  the  land  to  users,  who  will  repay  one-tenth 
of  the  amount  of  such  loans  each  year. 

"F.  In  allotment  of  lands  present  occupants  will 
have  precedence  ;  then  other  natives  of  the  islands  ; 
next,  other  inhabitant's ;  and,  lastly,  immigrants  in  the 
order  of  their  arrival." 

Mr.  S.  Ivan  Toujoroff  says  of  the  growing  friction  be- 
tween Norway  and  Sweden : 

''  The  Norwegians  are  hotly  intolerant  of  the  Swedish 
claim  of  hegemony,  or  even  of  coordinate  government 
over  Norway.  During  the  past  few  years  the  separatist 
movement  in  Noway  has  been  advancing  at  a  rate  which 
has  alarmed  more  than  one  crowned  head  who  rules 
over  a  composite  country.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the 
German  Emperor  quietly  intimated  to  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  that  it  would  have  to  deal  with  the  armed 
power  of  the  German  empire  if  it  undertook  to  employ 
force  in  its  struggle  for  separation  from  Sweden.  The 
Norwegians,  however,  were  not  very  seriously  alarmed 
by  this  imperial  demonstration  in  the  interest  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  and,  as  if  in  flat  defiance  of  the  Kaiser's 
warning,  ended  a  long  succession  of  separatist  measures 
by  decreeing  that  Norwegian  vessels  and  public  build- 
ings should  carry  a  distinctively  Norwegian  flag,  free 
from  the  odious  emblems  of  unity  with  Sweden.  This 
crowning  act  of  aggression  at  Christiania  convinced  the 
Swedish  Government  of  the  important  facts  that  Nor- 
way was  on  the  verge  of  revolt  and  that  the  separatist 
movement  needed  more  drastic  treatment  than  King 
Oscar,  the  conciliatory,  had  found  it  in  his  heart  to  em- 
ploy." 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  describes  the  literary  methods 
of  Count  Tolstoi ;  Mr.  Bolton  Hall  contributes  a  bit  of 
satire  on  private  ownership  of  land,  entitled  ^*  Lords  of 
the  Air ; "  Cora  L.  V.  Richmond  writes  on  "  The  Spirit- 
ualism of  To-day  ; "  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Tuttle  propounds  the 
query,  ''  Does  Education  Produce  Pessimists  ?" 


THE  COMING  AGE. 

MR.  B.  O.  FLOWER'S  new  magazine  has  two  in- 
teresting editorial  ** conversations"  with  Mr. 
William  D.  McCrackan  and  Mr.  James  A.  Heme,  re- 
spectively. Mr.  McCrackan  devotes  his  remarks  to  the 
discussion  of  the  land  question,  while  Mr.  Heme  dis- 
courses on  the  present  outlook  for  the  American  drama, 
which  he  considers  by  no  means  dark. 

**  The  drama  is  moving  onward  and  upward  ;  it  is  in 
a  state  of  evolution.  But  by  confusing  the  drama 
with  anything  in  the  form  of  entertainment  that  takes 
place  in  a  theater,  the  people  allow  themselves  to  be 
misled.  I  believe  the  drama  is  healthier,  stronger,  and 
truer  to-day  than  ever  before,  and  I  believe  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  there  was  so  much  good  acting 
as  to-day.  I  have  never  seen  so  much  really  good  act>- 
ing— stock  acting— by  average  actors  as  there  is  in  New 
York  at  the  present  time.  The  actors,  for  the  most 
part,  seem  to  be  honestly  trying  to  get  down  to  the 
truth,  and  that  is  very  hopeful." 

There  Is  a  **  Peace  and  Progress"  symposium,  in 
which  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Bisbee,  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  participate.  Each  of  these 
writers  seems  to  take  the  Czar's  proposition  at  its  full 
face  value  and  to  be  fully  convinced  that  the  time  for 
an  aggressive  forward  movement  of  the  advocates  of 
international  peace  has  arrived. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer  writes  on  "The 
World's  Indebtedness  to  the  Jew."    He  says  : 
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**  These  people  cannot  in  the  future  be  subjected  to 
severer  ordeals  than  they  have  endured  in  the  past. 
History  witnesses  to  their  indestructibility ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  they  will  survive  whatever  strain  they 
may  be  called  on  to  endure  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
And  more  than  this,  notwithstanding  the  fury  of  their 
adversaries,  the  day  will  come,  and  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  worid*s  indebtedness  to  the  Jews  shall  be 
universally  aclinowledged,  and  the  long  night  of  the 
great  tribulation  be  ended  for  evermore." 

Mr.  E.  P.  Powell  has  constructed  a  skillful  argument 
to  prove  the  insanity  of  Napoleon,  especially  after  1807 ; 
Prof.  Daniel  Batchellor  writes  on  ^'  Music  in  Relation 
to  the  Spiritual ;''  Mrs.  C.  K.  Reif snider  contributes  a 
brief  account  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  railroad  de- 
partment of  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association ; 
and  Dr.  George  D.  Herron  defines  **The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  dominant  interest  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Contempora/ry  is,  as  usual,  political  and  eco- 
nomic. A  number  of  the  principal  articles  have  been 
already  separately  quoted  elsewhere  in  thete  pages. 

MBS.  FAWCETT  ON  c6mFULS0BT  VACCINATION. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  defends  the  British  Gtovemment  for 
having  relaxed  the  compulsory  clauses  of  previous  vac- 
cination acts.  She  points  out  that  compulsion  was 
adopted  in  1858  on  two  grounds— namely,  that  thorough 
vaccination  in  infancy  was  an  almost  complete  protec- 
tion against  small-pox,  and  that  universal  Infant  vac- 
cination involved  no  risk  to  life  or  health.  She  con- 
siders both  positions  to  have  been  proved  erroneous. 
She  also  quotes  statistics  to  prove  that  while  the  deaths 
from  small-pox  had  been  for  years  steadily  decreasing, 
the  **  vaccinal  default,"  or  number  of  children  nnvao- 
cinated  in  proportion  to  the  annual  births,  was  as 
steadily  Increasing,  from  4.9  per  cent,  in  1860  to  88  per 
cent,  in  1878.  "  After  thirty-two  or  forty-six  years  of 
nominal  compulsion  a  very  much  smaller  proportion 
of  the  infants  bom  every  year  were  actually  vaccinated 
than  was  the  case  before  the  compulsory  law  was  in 
the  statute-book."  Conjoined  with  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  boards  of  guardians  which  refused  to 
carry  out  compulsion,  these  figures  justified  the  gov- 
ernment refusing  to  risk  a  violent  conflict  with  the 
local  authorities.  Mrs.  Fawcett  strongly  denounces 
the  conduct  of  many  magistrates  toward  the  '*  consci- 
entious objector."    She  says  : 

*'I  am  not  an  anti-vaccinator— that  is,  I  believe  that 
vaccination  generally  gives  protection  long  enough  at 
any  rate  to  carry  one  safely  through  an  epidemic ;  but 
I  have  been  nearer  to  being  an  anti-vaccinator  than  1 
ever  was  before  since  I  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  vac- 
cination appears  to  require  magistrates  in  the  course  of 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  insult  and  endeavor  to 
perplex  the  poor  and  Ignorant  who  appear  before  them 
to  claim  exemption." 

THE  MUSIC  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  NEEDS. 

Felix  Weingartner,  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  con- 
tinues his  description  of  the  symphony  since  Beethoven. 
He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Hector  Berlioz,  whose 
merits  were  not  appreciated  until  long  after  his  death. 
Variations  of  a  theme  had  been  common  enough,  but 
'*  the  dramatic  psychological  variation  "  was,  the  writer 
declares,  absolutely  Berlioz'  own  creation ;  and  in  this 


sense  he  is  held  entitled  to  be  called  a  predecessor  of 
Wagner.  ^*  But  this  daring  symphony. writer  and  mas- 
ter of  orchestration  was  not  yet  capable  of  taking  that 
grand  step  which  was  reserved  for  Richard  Wagner — 
namely,  to  let  the  music  of  his  drama  grow  out  of  the 
spirit  of  the  poetry  without  troubling  about  the  opera 
form."  Yet  Berlioz  was  the  real  founder  of  the  modem 
school.  Liszt  further  developed  the  dramatic  psycho- 
logical variation  of  a  theme,  and  in  his  ''  Sjrmphonic 
Poems "  expressed  the  law  that  a  piece  of  music  must 
be  a  poem,  springing  from  some  poetical  idea  or  mental 
impulse,  but  assuming  a  definite  musical  form.  These 
symphonic  poems  of  Liszt  mark  the  modem  direction 
since  Beethoven,  just  as  Brahms  ends  the  neo-classical. 
Then  in  sublime  elevation  is  seen  the  gigantic  figure  of 
Richard  Wagner,  whom  no  ** school"  touches  and  who 
stands  hand  in  hand  with  Beethoven.  The  writer  con- 
cludes with  this  advice  to  "gifted  and  ambitious  com- 
posers:" 

"  Let  your  feelings,  your  thoughts,  your  ideas  be  great 
and  noble,  as  great  and  noble  as  those  of  our  great  mas- 
ters ;  then  you  will  produce  the  right  kind  of  works, 
and  just  as  you  produce  them  they  will  be  right.  .  .  . 
Brilliant  technically  is  not  enough.  What  we  want  is 
natural  music,  straightforward  and  powerful,  sincerity 
and  truth—  .  .  .  'from  the  heart  ...  to  the  heart.'" 

THE  ITALIAN  ARMY  AS  A  MEANS  OF  EVANGELISM. 

How  militarism  helps  on  evangelism  is  illustrated  in 
the  life  of  Cavalier  Luigi  Capellini,  founder  and  pastor 
of  the  Military  Evangelical  Church  of  Italy,  as  shortly 
sketched  by  6.  Dalla  Yecchia.  This  "Italian  army 
evangelist,"  who  fought  for  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1860 
and  I860,  chanced  one  day  to  come  across  a  fragment  of 
a  New  Testament,  the  reading  of  which  changed  him 
from  Catholic  to  Protestant  and  made  him  an  ardent 
evangelical  propagandist.  "He  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  barracks  were  the  most  desirable  field  for  the 
much-needed  evangelization  of  Italy."  In  1878,  in  spite 
of  fierce  clerical  opposition,  he  founded  the  Evangelical 
Military  Church.  As  a  result  the  remark  is  sometimes 
heard,  **A11  the  regiment  are  becoming  Protestant." 
Open  opposition  in  the  barracks  has  now  ceased,  and 
"the  Bible  is  to  be  found  wherever  there  are  soldieTs." 
The  King  knighted  the  evangelist  in  1884  and  promoted 
him  in  1800.  Before  his  death  the  Bible  was  read  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  Italy.  Colporteurs  in  the  re- 
mote districts  meet  some  one  who  speaks  of  the  Bible, 
and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  an  ex- 
soldier  who  was  in  the  Evangelical  Military  Church. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  March  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
offers  a  somewhat  low  average  of  interest,  un- 
broken by  any  marked  literary  or  social  eminence. 

LINE  OF  CLEAVAGE  BETWEEN  ENGLISH  PABTIB8. 

Mr.  T.  £.  Kebbel  asks,  **  Is  the  party  system  breaking 
up  ?  "    He  answers  : 

^*  The  party  system  is  disorganized  now,  but,  so  far 
from  being  exhausted,  materials  seem  to  exist  for  its 
reconstruction  in  more  than  ordinary  abundance,  and 
that  in  a  singularly  well-defined  and  cohesive  form. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  radical  party  in  the  country  growing 
in  strength  every  day  with  faith  in  its  own  principles, 
and  seemingly  prepared  to  face  a  long  period  of  oppo- 
sition in  the  persecution  of  them.  On  the  two  questions 
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I  have  mentioned— the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Church 
of  England— they  will  be  whole-hearted  ;  and  these  will 
be  quite  enough  to  find  food  for  party  for  at  least  an- 
other generation.'' 

TRADE  DISPUTES  AND  THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Hurd  writes  upon  the  retardation  of  the 
navy  by  the  machinists'  strike.  The  year  1898-99  will 
close  without  a  single  battleship  being  added  to  the  ef- 
fective list  of  the  navy.  But  for  the  trade  dispute  the 
navy  would  be  stronger  to-day  than  it  is  by  twelve  war- 
ships :  five  battleships,  three  first-class  cruisers,  one 
second-class  cruiser,  three  third-class  cruisers.  "  If  war 
with  an  alliance  of  two  or  more  powers  had  l^ecome  in- 
evitable during  the  past  year,  the  navy  would  have  been 
seriously  handicapped  in  consequence."  Nevertheless, 
England  is  making  up  leeway  as  quickly  as  possible. 
During  the  present  financial  year  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
first-class  battleships  are  under  construction,  all  of 
which  are  expected  to  be  flying  the  pennant  in  1902. 
The  entire  total  for  the  year  of  armored  ships  under 
construction  is  twenty-eight. 

PLEA  FOR  A  BRITISH  NORDRACH. 

Mr.  James  Arthur  Gibson  insists  that  the  Nordrach 
cure  of  consumption  by  means  of  high  feeding  and 
plenty  of  open  air  is  quite  practicable  in  Great  Britain. 
He  kindly  details  the  diet  and  general  regimen  suitable 
for  a  consumptive  patient.  He  pleads  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  British  sanatorium.  He  urges  that  climate 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

**  All  that  is  absolutely  necessary  is  (1)  a  spot  in  the 
country  where  pure  air  is  to  be  had,  (2)'  well  away  from 
smoke,  dust,  traffic,  and  excitement,  where  the  patients 
may  lead  the  quiet,  unconventional  lives  so  necessary 
to  their  well-being;  (8)  the  proper  treatment,  and  (4) 
<bat  most  important)  the  man  to  honestly  carry  it  out. 
These  four  things  are  indispensable ;  nothing  else  is. 
...  I  should  suggest  that  one  thousand  pounds  a  year 
at  least  should  be  given  to  the  doctor.  ...  A  complete 
sanatorium  for  forty  patients  .  .  .  should  not  cost  more 
than  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  at  the  outside." 

He  holds  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  under- 
take such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  cure, 
prevention,  and  final  eradication  of  the  disease. 

THE  REAL  MEKELIK  AND  ADOWA. 

Yicomte  de  Poncins,  writing^  from  personal  impres- 
sions in  Abyssinia  in  1897-96,  sets  to  work  to  destroy 
"the  Menelik  myth."  The  real  Negus  is  no  highly 
civilized  patron  such  as  he  is  often  p)ortrayed.  He  is  *'a 
fortunate  adventuier,  who  has  raised  himself  by  person- 
al valor  to  a  supreme  rank  in  his  country ;  who  has 
gathered  and  held  the  force  necessary  to  maintain  that 
supremacy.  In  Africa  this  implies  ferocity,  cunning, 
intelligence,  and  luck."  He  has  tried  to  replace  the  old 
feudalism  of  the  chiefs  by  a  new  feudalism  altogether 
dependent  on  himself.  He  likes  to  be  thought  a  pioneer 
of  civilization,  but  he  has  been  too  successful  against 
Italy  to  carry  out  that  r6le : 

"  The  victory  has  been  disastrous  to  European  pres- 
tige ;  it  has  destroyed  the  fear  of  the  white  man  which 
was  instinctive  in  the  negro  mind.  The  Abyssinian 
draws  no  distinctions  between  the  various  European 
nations— they  are  all  whites  and  as  such  worthy  of  ha- 
tred ;  they  were  all,  in  his  opinion,  defeated  at  Adowa, 
and  may  henceforth  be  regarded  with  contempt  and  in- 
sulted at  pleasure.    The  salutary  lesson  of  Magdala  is 


completely  forgotten,  and  not  an  Ethiopian  but  believes 
that  his  race  has  nothing  to  learn  from  us.  Menelik 
may  desire  to  foster  European  civilization,  but  the 
whole  consenus  of  national  opinion  is  against  him,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  victory  of  Adowa  has 
raised  Abyssinian  pride  to  such  a  point  that  the  country 
has  become  inaccessible  to  all  progress." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

A  grewsome  historical  document  has  been  translated 
from  the  Chinese  by  Prof.  R.  K.  Douglas  and  presented 
here  in  English  dress.  It  is  a  description  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  sack  of  Yangchow  in  1644  by  the  Man- 
chus.  It  is  a  story  full  of  the  kind  of  horrors  which  the 
Turks  practiced  in  Bulgaria  and  Armenia. 

The  Comte  de  Caloune  describes  the  French  judicial 
system,  which  costs  twenty-five  million  francs  a  yean 
but  which  is  very  badly  overstaffed  and  underpaid.  He 
suggests  many  reforms,  of  which  the  chief  is  this  :  "  In- 
stead of  the  paid  thousands  we  have  now,  a  few  hun- 
dred would  suffice.  The  idea  of  having  single  judges 
in  the  courts  is  gaining  ground." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY. 

IN  the  March  Fortnightly  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  dis- 
cusses the  relations  of  Vatican  and  Quirinal  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view.  He  comments  on  the  over- 
tures now  made  to  the  papacy  by  ministers  and  ex-min- 
isters desirous  of  ending  the  abstention  of  Catholic 
voters  and  of  securing  their  aid  against  the  forces  of 
disorder.  He  refers  to  a  pamphlet  by  an  ex-minister 
which  suggests  the  cession  to  the  Pope  of  a  strip  of  land 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  a  railroad  to  the 
sea,  and  a  capital  sum  down  in  place  of  a  yearly  salary. 
Mr.  Ward's  answer  to  these  overtures  is  that  the  anti- 
clericalists  have  not  shown  themselves  negotiators 
worthy  of  confidence.  **  To  shut  up  the  clubs  and  bully 
the  priests  and  bishops  one  day  and  the  next  to  ask  for 
an  alliance  is  a  policy  which  is  hardly  consistent."  He 
thus  describes  the  situation  and  a  possible  way  out : 

**At  present  each  side  mistrusts  the  other.  The 
government  knows  that  it  has  for  years  harassed  the 
Church,  and  suspects  that  at  bottom  Catholics  would 
be  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  striking  at  it.  The  Cath- 
olics mistrust  a  government  which  has  for  years  taken 
every  excuse  to  deprive  them  of  their  property.  If  the 
government  undid  some  of  its  wrongs,  ceased  to  harass 
the  clergy,  and  to  refuse  their  exequatur  without  just 
cause  to  make  unfounded  charges  against  the  Catholic 
committees;  if  it  gradually,  but  systematically,  re- 
stored to  the  Church  even  a  portion  of  the  property  of 
which  she  has  been  deprived,  carried  out  some  of  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  {lamphlet  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  legalized  the  religious  orders,  tried  to  act  as 
the  genuine  ally  of  the  Church  in  securing  respect  for 
religion,  it  might  gradually  restore  the  confidence  which 
the  fanaticism  of  the  past  has  wrecked.  That  force 
would  be  removed  which  has  driven  some  Catholics  to 
republican  sympathies." 

LORD  CARNARVON'S  HOME-RULE  POLICY. 

An  unsigned  article  reviews  Lord  Carnarvon  and 
home  rule  in  the  light  of  the  **Life"  of  Parnell.  The 
writer  sums  up : 

'*  We  now  know  for  certain  that  Carnarvon  was  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  and  had  been  for  some  years 
in  favor  of  a  policy  of  home  rule  for  Ireland.    It  is 
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equally  clear  that  he  was  chosen  for  the  post  of  lord 
lieutenant  on  that  account.  It  is  admitted  that  his 
negotiations  with  Pamell  were  made  known  to  and  ap- 
proved by  Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  certain  also  that  the 
appointment  of  Carnarvon  and  the  belief  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  home  rule  and  that  he  was  pledged  to  support 
this  view  in  the  cabinet  was  the  main  motive  for  the 
Irish  vote  in  the  English  borough  'elections  being  given 
to  Tory  candidates.  It  is  equally  certain  that  when  the 
results  of  the  elections  were  known  and  when  the  future 
policy  to  Ireland  was  discussed  and  determined  by  the 
government  Carnarvon's  policy  was  rejected  and  a 
policy  of  renewed  coercion  was  determined  on,  and  that 
Carnarvon's  resignation  was  due  to  this." 

Pending  the  publication  of  his  correspondence  with 
the  premier,  the  writer  finds  two  possible  explanations 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  attitude:  either  "he  really  was 
earnestly  and  honestly  keeping  an  open  mind  on  the 
subject,"  or  he  was  at  heart  adverse  to  home  rule,  and 
only  "  used  Carnarvon  as  a  convenient  tool "  to  ease  the 
position  and  lure  the  Irish  vote.  The  writer  prefers  the 
second  alternative.  He  expresses  the  belief  that  Lord 
Carnarvon's  tenure  of  office  was  the  precursor  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  his  home-rule  policy. 

A  TEST  FOR  FRENCH  FRIENDSHIP. 

"  Diplomaticus"  surveys  the  progress  of  Anglo-French 
negotiations  under  the  heading,  "Is  It  Peace ?"  He  is 
skeptical.  M.  Cambon's  proposal  relative  to  access  to 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile  have,  he  says,  been  the 
subject  of  long  discussion  with  Lord  Salisbury.  He 
continues : 

"A  decision  is  said  to  have  been  arrived  at  of  which 
the  precise  nature  has  been  the  burden  of  various  ru- 
mors. All,  however,  agree  that  a  very  substantial  con- 
cession has  been  made  to  France.  In  one  quarter  it  has 
been  whispered  that  the  Niger  precedent  has  been  strict- 
ly followed,  with  the  result  that  France  has  obtained 
certain  commercial  stations  on  the  Upper  Nile.  In  an- 
other it  is  said  that  she  has  been  allowed  a  strip  of  ter- 
ritory jutting  out  from  her  frontier  at  the  eastern  water- 
shed of  the  Ubanghi  to  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Upper  Nile.  A  third  denies  the  whole  Nile  theory,  and 
affirms  that  as  compensation  for  the  abandonment  of 
her  claims  in  that  direction  France  has  been  given  a 
large  slice  of  territory  in  the  northwest  equal  to  the 
total  area  of  France  herself.  This,  of  course,  means 
the  better  part  of  Darfur,  with  a  fi-ee  hand  generally 
in  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli." 

The  writer  objects  to  any  of  these  concessions.  He 
points  to  the  growing  unfriendliness  of  French  feeling. 
He  declares  that  M.  Zola  was  practically  recalled  to 
Paris  from  London  by  the  French  Government  because 
his  Anglophile  utterances  were  held  to  jar  on  the 
Franco-Russian  files.  "The  present  widespread  de- 
nunciation of  England"  and  the  advocacy  of  a  German 
al  iance  are  but  the  precipitation  of  long-standing 
passions.  The  point  of  the  article  lies  in  these  closing 
sentences : 

"If  France  really  desires  a  rapprochement  with  us, 
let  her  do  what  she  has  never  done  in  the  last  twenty 
years — make  some  concession  to  us.  .  .  .  Let  her  sell  to 
us  her  rights  on  the  *  French  shore'  of  Newfoundland." 

TRAGEDY  NOT  NECESSARILY  PESSIMISTIC. 

Mr.  William  Archer  writes  on  pessimism  and  tragedy. 
This  is  his  text : 
"  My  contention  is— to  put  it  briefly  and  at  once— 


that  tragedy  is  not  necessarily  an  expression  of  personal 
gloom,  any  more  than  comedy  is  necessarily  an  ebulli- 
tion of  personal  gayety,  and  that  a  work  of  imagination 
makes  for  optimism  or  pessimism  in  the  reader,  not  in 
virtue  of  the  gayety  or  gloom  of  its  story,  but  rather 
in  virtue  of  its  inherent  vitality  or  lack  of  vitality,  the 
bracing  or  *  lowering'  quality  of  the  spirit  which  an- 
imates it." 

He  finds  tragedy,  but  no  pessimism,  in  "GOstA  Ber- 
ling's  Saga"  and  in  "The  Open  Question,"  while  he  is 
painfully  impressed  with  the  pessimism  of  Sudermann's 
"  Regina"  and  Meredith's  "  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Demetrius  C.  Boulger  defends  the  Congo  State  from 
recent  assaults  of  critics,  maintains  that  the  state  has 
"done  well,  though  not  all  well,"  and  urges  that  it  be 
left  to  work  out  the  black  problem  itself.  He  hints 
that  England  has  enough  to  do  in  Asia  and  should 
leave  central  Africa  alone. 

Maj.  A.  G.  Spilsbury  gives  his  version  of  the  "Tour- 
maline" expedition  for  the  opening  of  the  Sus,  and 
laments  the  disposition  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  yield  to 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  while  other  powers  are  squeezing 
him  to  their  hearts'  content. 

Mabel  C.  Birchenough  writes  on  Jean  Ingelow, 
whom  she  takes  to  be  above  all  things  as  a  poet  "  the 
singer  of  the  English  landscape." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  condition  of  the  English  Liberal  party  gravely 
exercises  the  contributors  to  the  We8tminst4:r. 
The  first  paper  deals  with  "Liberals  and  Cross-Cur- 
rents," and  expresses  the  fear  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  election  as  leader  is  not  and  cannot  be 
conducive  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby,  in  the  "Independent  Section," 
tells  how  he  would  reunite  the  Liberal  party.  He  wants, 
a  new  leader  and  a  new  party  of  definite  and  outspoken 
principles.    To  sum  up  : 

"  A  strong  and  just  foreign  policy  will  be  linked  with 
a  policy  of  social  reform  at  home,  of  which  the  question 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  dlsestablishmont  of  the 
state  church  (in  the  interests  of  a  pure  religion)  will  be 
the  most  prominent  features,  and  in  which  such  ques- 
tions as  the  ^  taxation  of  ground-rents '  and  the  taking 
over  by  the  state  of  railroads  and,  what  may  be  called 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  *■  all  other  necessities  of  life,' 
will  form  the  leading  features  of  their  programme." 

A  PICTURESQUE  AMENITIES  PARTY. 

Mr.  Richardson  Evans  describes  the  steps  being  taken 
to  enable  local  authorities  in  England  to  put  down 
"  advertising  disfigurement."  He  rejoices  that  "  for  the 
first  time  in  English  history  a  party  has  been  formed 
within  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  express  purpose 
of  defending"  what  he  calls  the  "picturesque  amen- 
ities." This  is  the  title  he  gives  to  a  committee  formed 
to  further  his  project.  He  Insists  that  "  there  is  as 
much  popular  demand  for  authoritative  treatment  of 
the  advertising  disfigurement  question  as  for  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  reforms  that  have  been  consecrated  in  the 
statute-book."  He  is  prepared  to  grant  that  5  per  cent, 
of  the  public  want  to  keep  the  disfiguring  advertise- 
ments, sky-signs,  etc.,  that  40  per  cent,  are  indifferent 
with  a  leaning  to  toleration,  40  per  cent,  indifferent 
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with  a  leaning  to  dislike,  while  10  per  cent,  are  languidly 
and  5  per  cent,  strongly  opposed  to  them.  He  holds  this 
represents  a  net  force  strong  enough  to  compel  legis- 
lation. All  lovers  of  scenery  will  welcome  the  endeavor 
to  cleanse  the  landscape  of  these  blots  of  commercialism. 

THE  TWO  ROUSSEAU8. 

Mr.  Walter  Emm  concludes  a  study  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  with  the  paragraph  : 

'*  As  we  read  the  story  of  his  life  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  two  men— one  weak,  petulant,  and  very  hu- 
man, with  a  romantic  and  impulsive  temperament,  an 
undisciplined  and  ill-regulated  mind,  demoralized  by 
the  absence  of  home  restraints  and  cruel  treatment 
during  the  most  impressionable  period  of  his  youth, 
with  no  moral  ballast  to  counteract  inherited  weak- 
nesses, and  from  the  first  handicapped  by  a  torturing 
and  incurable  malady  ;  the  other,  Rousseau,  the  fearless 
prophet,  waging  a  splendid  battle  against  tyranny  and 
injustice  in  high  places,  inspired  by  a  strong  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  and  a  lofty  ideal  of  social  and  na- 
tional life,  and  withal  a  powerful  moral  and  spiritual 
force,  who  stemmed  the  tide  of  materialism  in  France 
and  roused  the  nation  from  a  deadly  lethargy  and  de- 
spair." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  Howard  Campbell  describes  the  work  of 
famine  relief  in  South  India  and  quotes  the  remark  of 
an  old  ryot :  *^  It  is  a  blessing  that  we  live  under  this 
government.  In  the  old  Mogul  times  we  should  have 
fallen  like  leaves.^* 

Priscilla  £.  Moulder  bewails  the  unfortunate  indus- 
trial position  of  women  and  believes  the  resolute  sup- 
pression of  sweating  only  possible  by  insisting  on  an 
act  of  Parliament  fixing  a  minimum  wage  and  a  maxi- 
mum working  week  for  all  classes  of  adult  woman 
labor. 

Mr.  Robert  Ewen  presses  for  "open  doors  for  trade" 
in  England  in  the  shape  of  free  banking  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England's  monopoly. 

Ellis  Ethelmer's  paper  on  "Fear  as  an  Ethic  Force" 
is  little  else  than  a  plea  for  an  ethics  disjoined  from 
religion.  

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

MR.  WILLIAM  WALSH'S  indictment  of  secret 
societies  in   the  Church  of   England   receives 
special  notice  elsewhere. 

THE  UNHAPPY  PLIGHT  OP  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson,  who  inveighed  last  month 
against  the  government  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
now  exposes  "the  misgovernment  of  the  Transvaal." 
Very  earnest  warning  is  given  to  President  Kruger  of 
what  may  follow  on  his  obduracy.    This  is  his  counsel : 

"  People  won't  settle  in  a  country  where  they  are  to 
be  kept  forever  under  a  political  disability,  and  until 
there  is  a  free  infiux  of  an  artisan  population  the  tend- 
ency will  continue,  which  is  every  day  becoming  more 
apparent,  of  the  concentration  not  only  of  the  land,  but 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  in  a  few  hands,  so 
that  the  working  classes  will  in  time  become  doubly 
enslaved,  politically  to  the  Boers,  financially  to  the 


companies.  The  poorer  mines  are  now  being  compelled 
to  shut  down  and  are  being  bought  up  by  the  various 
mining  groups ;  so,  too,  is  the  land.  One  great  firm 
alone  is  said  to  own  more  than  two  million  acres.  In  a 
few  years  more  two  or  three  firms  will  possess  the 
whole  Transvaal,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  be 
merely  engaged  in  working  it  for  them  at  a  wage,  the 
owners,  for  the  most  part,  having  their  permanent 
homes  in  Europe.  There  is  little  enough  of  independ- 
ence of  spirit  even  now  in  Johannesburg,  and  there 
will  be  far  less  then.  What  the  burghers  ought  to  do 
is  to  encourage  the  healthy  development  of  a  sturdy 
working-class  element,  to  foster  immigration,  not  to 
repress  it,  and  to  give  facilities  for  the  opening  up  of 
as  many  new  mines  as  i)ossible,  so  as  to  replace  the 
stagnation  which  at  present  prevails  by  a  healthy  com- 
petition." 

A  NEW  RdLE  FOR  LORDS  CURZON  AND  CROMER. 

"  The  Future  of  the  House  of  Commons'*  is  speculated 
upon  by  a  "  Radical  M.  P."  with  his  usual  raciness.  He 
comments  on  the  lack  of  party  discipline  which  even 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  maintain,  and  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  successful  mutiny  has  made  still  more 
precarious : 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain's  role  of  Satan  has  turned  out  a 
screaming  success.  He  has  reversed  the  poetic  justice 
of  the  Miltonic  legend.  The  faithful  and  the  fallen 
angels  are  each  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  not  the  rebel 
and  his  crew  who  have  to  face  the  '  hideous  ruin  and 
combustion,'  the  *  adamantine  chains,'  and  the  *•  penal 
fire.'  It  is  the  front  opposition  bench  Gabriels,  and 
Michaels,  and  Raphaels,  and  Liberal  seraphs  generally 
who  are  sprawling  over  the  ^burning  marl,'  while 
Beelzebub  is  perched  up  aloft  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn* 
ful." 

The  writer  asks  whether  the  work  of  Liberalism  is 
done,  and  answers,  No.  The  working  classes  have  to  be 
raised  in  the  scale  of  culture  :  "  every  human  being  in 
this  country  should  and  must  be  essentially  cultured." 
"Radical  M.  P."  complains  that  his  countrymen  are 
throwing  away  on  conquest  abroad  the  millions  needed 
for  education  at  home. 

"We  are  throwing  away  men  and  services,  as  well  as 
money,  from  my  point  of  view.  I  think  Lords  Curzon 
and  Cromer  would  be  better,  though  perhaps  less  glit- 
teringly,  employed  at  WhitechaT)el  or  the  New  Cut  or 
in  the  slums  of  Manchester  or  Glasgow  than  at  Calcutta 
or  Cairo." 

The  writer  fears  that  "unless  some  powerful  person- 
ality presents  itself"  the  House  of  Commons  will  drift 
out  of  the  safety  of  parties  into  the  perilous  chaos  of 
groups. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Dreyfus  affair  is  still  kept  well  to  the  fore.  Sir 
Godfrey  Lushington  discusses  and  reprobates  the  con- 
duct of  M.  Dupuy  and  M.  Beaurepaire.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare  presents  fresh  evidence  of  the  complicity  of 
the  Latin  Church  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  The  editor  re- 
tails with  much  amusement  "  the  sins  of  the  syndicate" 
as  seriously  described  by  the  anti-Drejrfusite  press. 

Dr.  Barry's  distinction  between  G alii canism,  or  Latin- 
ism,  and  Romanism  is  noticed  in  another  department. 
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KKVUE  DKS  DEUX  MONDES. 

MBHUNKTI&HK\S  many  distractions  entailed  by 
.  the  DreyfuH  case  and  its  developments  have 
not  apparently  had  the  effect  of  making  him  neglect 
hJM  ffinioUH  review.  The  February  numbers  are  fully 
(Miual  to  and  |)erhaps  even  above  the  high  standard  at- 
tuinod  by  thin  repository  of  the  best  thought  in  France. 
iM.  l)}Mtre*H  article  on  pearls  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

EGYPTIAN  FINANCE. 
M.  Ii<^vy  contributes  to  the  first  February  number  a 
mastorly  study  on  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  finances. 
He  explains  how  patiently  England  htuj»  step  by  step, 
(•ndoavored  to  render  illusory  the  financial  control  es- 
tHblishcd  on  behalf  of  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe, 
though  he  does  not  say  that  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
national rontrol  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  Egypt  in 
so  far  as  it  lorkml  up  uaeleasly  large  sums  of  money 
which  England  wished  to  devote  to  Egypt's  agricultural 
and  conunorcial  development.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  what  Egypt  wanta  are  two  thingH— justice  and 
waU»r ;  and  M.  Levy  explains  very  impartially  the 
elT(»rU  which  IjowI  C'romer  and  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment have  made  and  are  making  to  give  the  country 
the  priceless  blessing  of  irrigation  by  means  of  the 
grtmt  dam,  of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by 
the  Duke  of  C'onnaught  the  other  day.  In  conclusion, 
M.  LOvy  seeks  to  ivseertain  impartially  what  influence 
the  gtn>wing  prt«i>onderance  of  England  in  Egypt  has 
had  and  still  htu)  on  the  development  of  Egyptian 
tluanee.  lie  admit.s  that  the  financial  credit  of  Eng- 
linul,  now  the  highest  in  the  world,  has  been  of  great 
service  to  Egypt  and  has  facilitated  the  various  con- 
versions  of  the  Egyptian  debt. 

GERMAN  COLONIAL  METHODS. 

M.  Vi^  has  a  short  pa|)er  on  the  impressions  which  he 
rtH'eivetl  during  his  travels  in  the  Grerman  colonies.  It 
is  ouriouH,  by  the  way,  to  see  that  he  has  no  illusions 
alwut  the  colonies  of  his  own  country,  which,  he  says, 
flatter  French  vanity,  but  which,  in  fact,  are  not 
colonies,  but  merely  a  very  fine  colonia'  administration. 
Bismarck  once  said  that  ''  England  has  both  colonies 
and  tH>lonists,  France  has  colonies  without  colonists, 
and  (vermany  has  c\>lonista  without  colonies.**  This  was 
truer  of  Germany  when  it  was  said  some  years  ago  than 
it  is  now,  fibrin  the  interval  Germany  has  largely  added 
to  her  ctUonlal  empin*.  The  development  of  the  German 
colo;ues  is  primarily  caused  by  the  notable  growth  of 
the  luut^e  ix^pulation  and  the  tierce  struggle  for  a  liveli- 
hiHHi  at  home.  The  curious  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
largt»st  and  n\ivst  in^jx^rtant  German  colonies  are  still 
to  U»  found  in  fi^n'ign  countries  or  in  the  ct^lonies  of 
foivigu  o\umtrie?v  Thus  in  the  Uuit<ii  t^t^ntos  the 
str\»n>;th  of  the  German  wte  is  well  known  to  all  pi^li- 
tioijins^  and  exervist*^  a  prf>found  though  unseen  in- 
t\\ieu^v  on  the  j>t>Uoy  not  only  of  the  Presidents  but  al:«» 
of  i^on>iT>»vx.  \\V  lind  thej«e  iT^rman  ct^louiejiv  tixx  in 
the  Auuliesand  in  the  SivHuish- American  n*publii^  of 
S^nith  Ar.ioriv'a.  Unlike  the  %lew»^  the  Gi^nuans  are 
c,**|viMe  of  ;\Mx^inin»;  sUiX^*ss  in  agriculture  as  \vi>U  as  in 
e\er>  kind  o;  \\>!tu»\orv*i.^ioivra:ivm  Thec\>lonial  ix^'.ii*y 
i^f  tivnoany  i»4  nots  like  that  of  France,  devoi«xi  to  the 
avxiu-"*'*^**'^^  v^f  ^«*>^  terr5t»>ry  men^ly  as  territory.  Thus 
the  aixiuivjT.on  of  Kia^^Ohau  was  not  done  at  ail  tor  the 
sake  v^f   the   ov>n\jv\ramv*.y    sniall   numl^r  of  ^muare 


miles  of  territory,  but  for  the  sake  of  getting  i\  center 
and  a  point  for  the  development  of  Grerman  oommerce 
in  China. 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DIFFICULTY. 

It  is  interesting  to  have  from  M.  Fauchille,  in  the 
second  February  number,  a  clear  statement  of  the 
French  case  in  regard  to  Newfoundland.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  between  the  question  of  the  fisher- 
ies and  the  French  shore  question.  M.  Fauchille  goes 
over  the  familiar  ground  of  the  various  treaties,  begin- 
ning with  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  on  which  the 
French  rights  in  Newfoundland  are  ultimately  based. 
The  two  main  difficulties  between  France  and  England 
in  respect  to  Newfoundland  are :  (1)  Whether  the  French 
fishing  rights  cover  lobsters  as  well  as  cod ;  (2)  whether 
the  structures  erected  by  the  French  on  the  French 
shore  are  permanent  or  temporary.  M.  Fauchille,  of 
course,  admite  that  a  lobster  is  not  a  fish  nowadays,  but 
he  pleads  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  should  be  inter- 
preted according  to  current  usage  at  that  time — ^a  prin- 
ciple which  if  applied  to  all  treaties  would  probably 
have  some  startling  results.  Moreover,  M.  Fauchille 
does  not  cite  any  natural-history  book  published  later 
than  1626  in  support  of  the  contention  that  a  lobster 
was  regarded  as  a  fish  in  1713,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
later.  The  truth  is  that  in  1718  there  were  no  lobsters 
in  Newfoundland  waters,  and  so  nothing  was  said 
about  them  in  the  treaty.  M.  Fauchille  also  throws 
scorn  on  Lord  Salisbury's  contention  that  the  French 
only  have  fishing  rights  and  that  fishing  does  not  in- 
clude trapping  in  pots.  As  regards  the  other  question 
of  the  French  shore,  M.  Fauchille  asserts  that  the  dec- 
laration of  1783  authorizes  the  French  fishermen  not 
only  to  construct  buildings,  but  also  to  repair  them,  and 
it  forbids  British  subjects  from  interfering  with  the 
buildings  during  the  absence  of  the  French  in  win- 
ter. This  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  buildings  of  a 
permanent  nature  were  contemplated.  The  English 
complaint,  of  course,  has  been  that  the  French,  being 
only  allowed  to  set  up  temporary  buildings  for  dealing 
with  fish,  went  on  to  put  up  permanent  buildings, 
which  interfered  with  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  Newfoundland. 

A  FREXCHMAN  IX  THB  PHILIPPINES. 

M.  Bellessort  gives  a  very  unfavorable  aooonnt  of  the 
native  races  in  the  Philippines,  though  he  considers 
that  the  war  served  to  develop  their  energies  and  to 
give  them  a  moral  strength  which  they  did  not  have 
iK'fore.  Their  faces  he  describes  as  doleful  or  stupid, 
and  their  character,  he  says,  is  false,  idle,  and  avaricious. 


NOITELLE  REVTE. 

MADAME  ADAXrS  review  for  February  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  so  interesting  as  usualf  bnt  on  the 
whole  it  fairly  maintains  its  reputation. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  first  February  number  is 
given  to  a  short  paper  by  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  on  a 
forthcoming  work  by  M.  Pavie,  the  well-kDown  ex- 
plorer. To  judge  by  this  accounts  the  work  when  com- 
pleted will  long  remain  the  standard  authoritr  on  Indo- 
China.  According  to  M.  Le  Mjre  de  Vilers.  M.  Pavie 
was  an  ideal  ejcplorer  who  loved  the  natives  and  knew 
how  to  make  them  love  him.    M.  Pavie  sees  in 
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bodia  the  land  of  Ophir,  mentioDed  in  the  Bible,  to 
which  Solomon  sent  ships  and  which  Ulysses  visited. 

CHARITr. 

M.  Elbert  continues  his  series  of  papers  on  French 
charitable  efforts.  As  is  well  known,  the  operations  of 
private  charity  in  France  are  somewhat  limited  owing 
to  the  existence  ot  the  Assistance  Publtque,  and  M. 
Elbert  pleads  most  eloquently  for  the  supplementing 
of  official  effort  by  a  personal  charity  which  would 
busy  itself  with  individuals,  putting  the  ricb  in  direct 
contact  with  the  poor,  as  a  doctor  is  brought  to  a  sick 
person,  and  promoting  that  personal  sympathy  and 
what  may  be  called  flexibility  of  relief  which  no  official 
system,  however  well  organized,  can  afford.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  M.  de  Pouvour- 
ville^s  article  on  the  Green  Cross.  This  is  an  organiza- 
tion for  caring  for  the  French  soldiers  from  the  colonies 
who  have  been  discharged  from  the  colors  and  And 
themselves  without  resources.  As  the  state  apparently 
does  nothing  for  these  poor  fellows,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  provide  for  their  necessities,  and  one  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour's  old  chftteaux  at  Sevres  has  been  hired 
for  their  accommodation.  M.  de  Pouvourvllle  pleads 
for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  buy  the  chAteau, 
and  adds  that  each  invalidated  soldier  costs  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year. 

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

EXCEPT  for  M.  Lavisse^s  article  on  Anglo-French 
relations,  noticed  elsewhere  at  length,  there  is 
not  very  much  of  great  interest  in  the  Revue  de  Paris. 
Curiously  enough,  nearly  everything  of  importance 
seems  to  be  concentrated  in  the  first  February  number. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Dr.  Kramarsch,  a  member  of  the  Reichsrath  and  of 
the  Bohemian  Diet,  in  estimating  the  future  of  the 
dual  monarchy,  foresees  danger  from  the  violent  parti- 
sans of  the  triple  alliance  in  Austria.  He  is  evidently 
afraid  that  they  will  become  the  blind  tools  of  Germany. 
Indeed,  he  says  frankly  that  the  spread  of  '^  Pangerman- 
ism,"  if  it  really  threatened  Austria^s  national  exist- 
ence, would  necessarily  have  to  be  checked  by  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  That,  he  considers,  is  Austria's 
great  protection.  For  the  rest,  he  sees  that  what 
Austria  needs  is  less  bureaucratic  routine  and  more 
energy.  She  wants  a  statesman  who  will  give  unity 
and  strength  to  her  aims  both  in  military  and  in  com- 
mercial affairs.  The  national  development,  intellectual 
and  material,  must  be  based  on  the  formula,  **No 
privileged  nation  ;  Austria  for  all  her  peoples." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  a  most 
amusing  account  of  the  University  of  Salamanca  and 
its  bachelors  by  M.  Reynier,  and  a  careful  study  by 
M.  Ernest  Daudet  of  the  famous  "  Chambre  Intrduva- 
Me,"  elected  in  August,  1815,  and  its  dissolution  in  Sep- 
tember, 1816.  The  second  February  number  is  only 
remarkable  for  another  installment  of  Balzac  letters 
addressed  to  Madame  Hanska.  They  are  dated  from 
September  17, 1837,  to  July  15, 1889. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

ALL  the  leading  Italian  reviews  have  articles  this 
month  suggested  by  the  peace  conference.  The 
question  of  the  presence  or  no  of  a  papal  delegate  at 
the  conference  is  exciting  great  interest  in  the  penin- 
sula, and,  unhappily,  much  angry  controversy. 

In  the  Rassegna  NaaUmale  (February  16)  the  well- 
known  publicist  who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  *•*■  Eleutero "  pleads  for  the  admission  of  the  Pope  to 
the  conference  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
attends  not  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  but  as  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  and  the  head  of  the  greatest  Church  on  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  Profess- 
or Zaruchelli,  of  Siena,  after  discussing  exhaustively 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  Pope  under  the  law 
of  guarantees,  declares  that  Leo  XIII.  has  no  right 
whatever  to  representation  in  a  conference  of  sover- 
eigns only,  and  that  if  he  be  invited  the  King  of  Italy 
should  regard  the  action  as  a  direct  insult  to  himself. 
Moreover,  the  professor  goes  on  to  declare  with  much 
vehemence  that  even  in  his  purely  religious  capacity  he 
cannot  see  how  the  Pope  can  claim  any  rights  beyond 
those  belonging  to  the  heads  of  any  other  Christian 
denomination,  and  he  is  convinced  that  his  presence 
would  only  he  a  source  of  moral  weakness  to  the  con- 
ference itself. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (February  18),  wisely  avoiding 
the  immediate  controversy,  contents  itself  with  point- 
ing out  in  a  historical  sketch  how  both  in  the  Middle 
Age9  and  in  modern  times  the  popes  have  continually 
played  the  part  of  mediator  between  nations  in  the 
interests  of  peace. 

The  Rassegna  Nazionale  hails  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi, 
the  young  Italian  composer,  as  the  supreme  genius  who 
is  to  save  the  country  from  the  accusation  of  decadence 
in  art.  In  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  personality  the 
author  speaks  of  him  as  a  true  mystic,  as  one  whose 
whole  work  is  a  perpetual  and  passionate  contemplation 
of  the  things  of  God.  "  Who,"  he  writes,  "  seeing  him 
so  modest  and  unconscious  in  the  midst  of  the  tri- 
umphs that  surround  him,  with  his  kindly,  smiling 
face,  like  that  of  a  child,  can  believe  that  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  a  contemporary  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  ? 
As  for  me,  the  first  time  I  met  him  1  felt  that  his  soul 
was  in  opposition  to  the  decadence  of  our  times,  and 
that  our  art  was  sickly  and  unreal  in  comparison  with 
the  fresh  and  vigorous  inspiration  which  bursts  from 
his  soul."  Of  **La  Gioconda,"  d'Annunzio's  latest 
play.  Signer  de  Gistille  writes  in  the  same  number 
with  cautious  praise.  As  an  acting  play  he  regards  it 
as  superior  to  ^*La  Cittd.  Morta,"  more  human  and 
more  poetic.  But,  like  its  predecessor,  it  is  overshad- 
owed by  a  sense  of  fatality,  which  to  the  modern  reader 
can  never  be  very  convincing. 

To  the  Nuova  Antologia  Signer  Bosdari  contributes 
a  long  and  laudatory  criticism  on  Rudyard  Kipling,  "  a 
giant  who  has  arisen  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world."  He 
can  think  of  no  one  with  whom  to  compare  him  save 
Homer  ! 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (February  18)  contains  a  most 
learned  and  exhaustive  article  on  the  much-debated 
question,  "When  does  the  new  century  begin?"  sum- 
ming up  all  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  THE   WAR  WITH   SPAIN. 
The  Fight  for  Santiago.    By  Stephen  Bonsai.    8vo,  pp. 
xxviii — 548.    New  York:    Doubleday   &   McClure 
Company.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai  Is  a  trained  observer  and  a  fasci- 
nating writer.  His  book  is  strictly  a  military  oontribntion. 
It  is  above  all  a  tribute  to  the  American  private  soldier, 
who,  in  Mr.  BonsaPs  opinion,  was  the  man  chiefly  entitled 
to  credit  for  what  was  accomplished  by  our  troops  last  sum- 
mer. In  so  far  as  fundamental  blame  is  to  be  assigned  for 
the  unreadiness  of  the  American  army  for  its  work,  Mr. 
Bonsai  lays  the  responsibility  at  the  door  of  Congress,~not 
the  last  Congress,  but  all  Congresses,  for  years  past.  And 
Congress  was  nothing  else  than  the  exponent  of  the  country 
itself.  Mr.  Bonsai  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  controversy,  and  is  not  much  concerned  with 
disputes  about  the  merits  of  this  or  that  leader.  He  gives 
us  a  fine  description  of  the  work  of  the  army,  and  it  will 
hold  its  place  as  one  of  the  really  good  books  that  the  war 
year  has  produced.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Bonsai  did  not  seem 
to  be  occupied  with  the  generals  and  their  rivalries,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  he  has  stirred  them  up  very  much  by  cer- 
tain allusions  that  are  strongly  criticised. 

In  Cuba  with  Shafter.  By  John  D.  Miley.  12mo,  pp. 
288.    New  York  :  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.    $1.60. 

Lieutenant  Miley  left  San  Francisco  with  General  Shaf- 
ter as  a  member  of  his  sta£P  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  remained  with  him  throughout  the 
Santiago  campaign.  His  book  purports  to  be  a  systematic 
account  of  the  Santiago  expedition,  and  is,  presumably,  a 
statement  representing  General  Shafter^s  i>ersonal  views. 
What  Mr.  Miley  omits  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  his  narration. 

The  Spanish- American  War.  The  Events  of  the  War 
Described  by  Eye  Witnesses.  8vo,  pp.  228.  Chica- 
go :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  little  volume,  which  appears  anonymously,  is  edited 
from  the  writing  of  newspaper  correspondents,  principally 
those  who  served  the  Associated  Press  during  the  late  war. 
It  is  limited  strictly  to  the  military  and  naval  action  of  the 
war  period,  and  its  account  runs  by  days  from  February  15, 
the  date  of  the  explosion  of  the  Maine^  to  August  13,  the  date 
of  the  capture  of  Manila.  The  book  contains  a  good  many 
pictures,  and  its  direct  and  condensed  news  character  makes 
it  convenient  and  valuable  for  reference. 

The  Story  of  the  War  of  1898.  By  W.  Nephew  King. 
With  Introductory  Chapters  by  O.  O.  Howard  and 
Robley  D.  Evans.  Large  oblong  folio,  pp.  322.  New 
York  :  Peter  Fenelon  Collier.    $15. 

The  most  sumptuous  volume  by  far  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  record  of  the  events  of  our  war  against  Spain,  is  issued  by 
Mr.  Collier,  the  publisher  of  Collier^s  Weekly.  The  book  opens 
like  a  great  spread  eagle,  and  It  is  forty  inches  across  the 
double  page.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  portfolio,  the  great  size  of  the 
book  being  due  to  the  character  of  the  illustrations,  a  num- 
ber of  which  are  beautiful  specimens  of  color  printing. 
While  this  volume  is,  above  all,  a  picture  book,  the  text  is 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Lieut.  W.  Nephew  King  of 
the  Navy  has  written  a  clear  and  ftiithful  narrative.  The 
illustrations  in  color  are  reproduced  from  paintings  by 
Christy,  Redwood,  Reuterdahl,  Tyler,  Stoopendaal  and  Pan- 
sing.  The  half-tone  pictures,  many  of  them  very  notable, 
especially  those  of  the  wrecked  ships  of  (^ervera's  squadron, 
are  from  photographs  by  Hemment  and  others.  There  are 
alsoa  numljer  of  full-pnge  illustrations  repro<luced  in  half- 


tone from  drawings  by  well-known  illustrators.  The  volume 
is  unwieldy,  but  it  is  meritorious  in  the  moet  unqualified 
sense.    It  weighs  eighteen  pounds  I 

War  Poems :  1898.  Compiled  by  the  California  Club. 
With  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Bull  and  Gordon  Roes. 
8vo,  pp.  147.  San  Francisco :  The  Murdock  Press.  $1. 

The  patriotic  gentlemen  of  the  California  Club,  pre- 
sumably led  in  the  matter  by  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  of  San 
Francisco,  who  signs  the  preface,  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
edit  and  publish  a  volume  of  American  war  poems  pertain- 
ing to  the  events  of  last  year.  The  collection  Is  made,  of 
course,  from  the  periodicals  and  newspapers.  The  more 
ambitious  contributions  are  followed  by  a  lot  of  so-called 
"  war  Jingles."  It  shakes  one*s  confidence  a  little  in  this  col- 
lection to  find  the  most  famous  jingle  of  the  whole  war 
period  omitted.  The  one  rhyme  of  deathless  quality  that 
swept  the  United  States  last  May  after  its  prompt  recogni- 
tion by  the  New  York  Sun  was  credited  to  Kansas.  It 
began :  *•*  Oh,  Dewey  was  the  morning  1 "  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  everybody  knows  the  rest.  We  would  suggest 
that  the  public  exhaust  this  first  edition  promptly,  so  as  to 
compel  the  California  Club  to  print  a  new  and  revised  one 
in  which  to  include  a  good  many  more  bits  of  verse.  Mr. 
Irving  M.  Scott  of  San  Francisco  would  probably  not  take  it 
amiss  if  American  patriots  should  send  in  to  him  the  fugitive 
pieces  that  they  had  clipped  from  the  poetry  comer  of  their 
favorite  paper,  in  order  to  give  his  committee  the  largest 
possible  range  of  selection,  if  indeed  they  should  decide  to 
enlarge  the  book. 

The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  By  Frederic  M.  Noa.  16mo, 
pp.  97.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    75  cents. 

This  very  small  book,  that  one  might  easily  read  in  half 
an  hour,  contains  a  remarkably  accurate  picture  of  Cuban 
political  conditions  in  the  past,  in  justification  of  the  move- 
ment for  Cuban  independence. 

The  Sinking  of  the  "Merrimac."  By  Richmond  Pear- 
son Hobson.  12mo,  pp.  806.  New  York  :  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Hobson*s  charmingly  written  and  Intensely  Inter- 
esting account  of  the  sinking  of  the  Jderrimac^  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Century  magazine,  is  now  accessible  In  book 
form.  It  may  be  safely  relied  upon  that  this  book  will  be 
treasured  by  American  boys  for  several  generations  to  come. 
This  remark  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  fathers  of 
those  boys  will  not  also  appreciate  it. 

With  Sampson  through  the  War.  By  W.  A.  M.  Goode. 
With  Contributed  Chapters  by  Rear  Admiral  Samp- 
son, Captain  Robley  D.  Evans,  and  Commander  C. 
C.  Todd.  8vo,  pp.  307.  New  York  ;  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company.    $2.50. 

The  important  leaders  in  the  late  war,  whether  by  land 
or  by  sea,  are  not  to  go  unrepresented  in  the  growing  collec- 
tion of  war  books.  Most  of  them  have  developed  a  surprising 
literary  talent,  and  are  rivaling  the  Journalists  and  cor. 
respondents  in  chronicling  the  deeds  upon  which  their  fame 
will  rest.  Admiral  Sampson  was  fortunate  in  having  with 
him  on  the  New  Y^jrh  throughout  the  war  a  very  skillful  and 
accomplished  representative  of  the  Associated  Press,  Mr. 
W.  A.  M.  Goode.  The  volume  that  Mr.  Goode  now  gives  us 
must  of  necessity  have  been  written  altogether  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  man  who  saw  the  war  from  the  deck  of 
one  ship.  But  one  must  be  somewhere  to  see  a  naval  war, 
and  there  certainly  might  be  worse  places  than  the  deck  of 
the  flagship.    The  spirit  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  is 
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faithfully  reflected  in  these  readable  pages,  and  some  brief 
chapters  are  contributed  by  conunanders,— one  of  them  on 
the  reasons  for  the  victory  over  Cervera's  fleet  by  Admiral 
8ampson  himself,  one  on  the  Bchluy  expedition  to  Santiago 
by  Capt.  Robley  D.  Evans,  and  tv.  'j  brief  chapters  by  Com- 
mander Todd  of  the  WOmiiigton^  one  of  which  is  on  the 
Cardenas  affair  and  the  other  on  the  sonthwestem  blockade. 
Naturally,  Mr.  Goode  takes  the  Sampson  side  in  the  contro- 
versy over  the  relative  honors  due  that  Admiral  and  Schley. 

The  Story  of  the  Philippines.  By  Murat  Halstead. 
8vo,  pp.  400.    Chicago  :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.    $2. 

Mr.  Halstead  has  not  given  us  a  very  systematic  book, 
but  it  embodies  a  remarkable  amount  of  information  and  of 
interesting  and  pertinent  comment,  apropos  of  the  perform- 
ances and  achievements  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year.  Mr.  Halstead  made  a  very  quick  trip  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  starting  from  San  Francisco  with  General  Merritt, 
but  pausing  for  a  time  at  Honolulu,  and  making  the  rest  of 
the  journey  by  a  later  ship.  He  would  not  regard  himself  as 
a  flrst-hand  authority  upon  the  islands;  but  he  knows  un- 
usually well  how  to  obtain  the  information  which  he  sets 
about  acquiring,  and  his  trip  was  by  no  means  a  fruitless  one. 
In  the  light  of  what  has  since  happened,  Mr.  Halstead's  inter- 
view with  Aguinaldo  has  an  unanticipated  importance.  The 
volume  in  all  its  parts  will  be  found  to  contain  a  surprising 
amount  of  timely  material. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Bismarck,  The  Man  and  the  Statesman  :  Being  the  Re- 
flections and  Reminiscences  of  Otto,  Prince  von 
Bismarck.  Translated  under  the  supervision  of 
A.  J.  Butler.  2  Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  437—382.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $7.50. 

The  Bismarck  conversations,  as  they  were  taken  down 
by  Busch  and  as  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  gossipy  but 
important  volumes  which  appeared  some  months  ago  under 
the  title  ^*  Bismarck :  Some  Secret  Pages  of  His  History," 
certainly  added  nothing  to  the  dignity  of  the  great  German 
statesman.  They  revealed,  however,  many  of  the  lines  of 
rugged  strength  which  belong  to  the  character  of  the  man 
who  made  modem  Germany.  The  two  volumes  of  similar 
bulk  which  have  appeared  more  recently  are  credited  to  the 
pen  of  Bismarck  himself.  In  his  last  years,  after  re  tiremen  t 
from  office,  he  undertook  at  the  instance  of  a  firm  of  lead- 
ing German  publishers  to  put  down  on  paper  for  publication 
after  his  death,  some  reminiscences  of  his  long  public  career. 
Bismarck  had  failed  so  greatly  in  his  old  age  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  him  to  carry  out  his  plans;  and  Herr 
Bucher,  whose  business  it  was  to  hold  the  old  Prince  at 
work  and  take  down  his  observations  in  shorthand,  had  a 
very  unhappy  time  of  it.  Bismarck^s  mind  led  him  off  to 
interminable  digressions;  and  the  work  seemed  to  move  no 
whither.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Bucher  that  he  per- 
sisted under  difficult  circumstances,  editing  the  notes,  se- 
curing Bismarck's  revision,— or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  his  acceptance  of  Buoher^s  revision,— until  a  large 
number  of  chapters  were  brought  into  a  valuable  shape.  It  is 
scarcely  true  to  say  that  they  form  a  great  autobiography; 
but  they  must  constitute  an  invaluable  part  of  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  the  great  biography  that  some  one  has 
yet  to  write.  The  work  is  abundantly  worth  reading  from 
beginning  to  end ;  but  an  easier  and  more  agreeable  way  to 
deal  with  it  will  be  to  take  it  up  now  and  again  for  indi- 
vidual chapters.  For  example,  it  is  a  great  piece  of  good 
fortune  to  the  student  of  politics  to  have  thirty  or  forty 
pages  from  Bismarck  himself  on  the  Triple  Alliance,  a  chap- 
ter on  the  future  policy  of  Russia,  and  another  on  the  Berlin 
Congress  of  1878.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  chapters 
which  pertain  to  the  Versailles  episode,  the  making  of  peace, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  new  German  Empire,  are  im- 
portant In  the  highest  degrree.  The  first  volume,— which 
gives  Bismarck's  recollections  of  the  year  1848  and  the  events 
preceding  and  following  that  great  epoch,  and  also  his  early 
experiences  as  a  diplomatist  and  his  recollections  of  the 
Crimean  War,— brings  the  retrospect  down  to  the  Frankfort 


Diet  and  the  affairs  of  the  early  sixties.  Thereafter,  the 
great  Bismarckian-Prussian  drama  develops  rapidly  with 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  episode  and  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  The  book  ends  with  a  brief  chap- 
ter on  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  following  a  long  one  on 
William  I.  There  is  no  discussion  of  the  present  Emperor, 
or  of  Bismarck's  troubles  with  his  overapt  pupil.  There  is, 
after  all,  a  fascination  that  nothing  else  can  equal  in  the  ac- 
count which  a  great  man  of  action  himself  gives  of  the  great 
events  in  which  he  played  the  leading  rdle. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  By  R.  Barry 
O'Brien.  Two  volumes  in  one,  Svo,  pp.  772.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    13.50. 

The  public  had  a  right  to  expect  an  authoritative 
biography  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell ;  and  the  men  of  Irish 
stock  scattered  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  were 
entitled  to  have  the  great  leader  of  the  cause  of  Ireland 
adequately  portrayed  by  one  who  knew  him  well.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  in  other  books,  has  shown  himself  master  of  the 
political  history  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Irish  question,  and  in 
this  work  he  shows  himself  able  to  write  a  very  readable 
biography.  These  two  volumes,  bound  as  one  in  the  Ameri- 
can edition,  contain  a  great  number  of  letters  and  document- 
ary matter  which  enhance  the  historical  value  of  the  work. 
A  long  interview  with  Gladstone  on  the  character  and 
career  of  Parnell  comes  to  us  like  a  voice  from  the  dead,  in- 
asmuch as  it  belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  the  utterances  of 
the  great  English  advocate  of  Home  Rule. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower,  or.  The  Love  Story 
of  Charles  Brandon  and  Mary  Tudor,  the  King's 
Sister,  and  Happening  in  the  Reign  of  His  August 
Majesty,  King  Henry  VIII.  By  Edwin  Caskoden 
(Charles  Major.)  12mo,  pp.  249.  Indianai)oli8 :  The 
Bowen-Merrill  Company.    $1.50. 

History  tells  us  that  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
a  valiant  knight  of  the  time  of  King  Henry  YIII.,  was  sent 
to  France  to  bring  home  the  widowed  French  Queen,  Mary 
Tudor,  sister  of  Henry,  and  that  he  married  her.  Tradition 
has  added  many  details  to  the  record  and  by  a  judicious  and 
masterly  exploitation  of  both  history  and  tradition  Mr. 
Charles  Major,  a  lawyer  living  in  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  has 
created  what  we  should  call,  for  lack  of  a  fitter  expression, 
an  historical  drama  of  real  power.  The  work  is  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  various  tricks  and  artificialities  so  com- 
mon in  attempts  of  this  kind,  but  its  simplicity  is  its 
strength.  It  is  a  plain,  straightforward  tale  of  life,  not 
without  occasional  crudities  of  diction,  not  always  faultless 
when  tried  by  accepted  standards  of  literary  construction, 
but  yet,  after  all  deductions  have  been  made,  a  book  of  rare 
merits.  As  a  character  study  Mr.  Major's  delineation  of 
Mary  Tudor  is  remarkable,  but  the  author  deserves  quite  as 
much  praise  for  his  unusual  success  in  surrounding  all  his 
characters  with  what  is  technically  known  as  the  "atmos- 
phere "  of  their  times.  This  is  what  gives  the  work  its 
wonderful  unity  and  consistency— qualities  obviously  lack- 
ing in  so  many  would-be**  historical"  novels.  None  but  a 
devoted  student  of  English  history  could  have  produced 
such  an  effect.  One  hesitates  to  class  Mr.  Major's  effort 
with  the  romances  of  Anthony  Hope :  it  reminds  us  rather 
of  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  without  going  back  to 
Scott  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  its  equal  in  its  particular 
field.    Assuredly,  the  spirit  of  romanticism  is  not  dead. 

The  Companions  of  Pickle.  By  Andrew  Lang.  Svo, 
pp.  818.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $5. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  **  Pickle  the  Spy  " 
who  care  to  pursue  farther  the  historical  by-paths  on  which 
that  work  may  have  started  them  will  find  in  its  sequel 
an  entertaining  volume  constructed  on  similar  lines.  Mr. 
Lang's  characters  are  never  dull,  whatever  else  may  be  their 
merits  or  defects.  Somehow  we  find  ourselves  criticising 
them  as  if  they  had  their  parts  to  play  in  some  bit  of  fiction ; 
under  Mr.  Lang's  deft  touch  they  soon  cease  to  pose  as  his- 
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torical  personages;  we  forget,  indeed,  that  they  are  his- 
torical.   To  us  they  are  merely  good  players. 

Historical  T^les.  Spanish.  By  Charles  Morris.  12ino^ 
pp.  881.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lipplncott  Company. 

$1.25. 

Mr.  Morris  has  contrived  to  weave  into  these  tales  a 
considerable  amount  of  sober  history.  Borne  of  the  chapters 
deal  with  distinct  episodes,  such  as  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
the  sailing  of  the  ^*  Invincible  Armada/*  and  the  defeats  at 
Manila  and  Santiago,  while  others  are  more  philosophical, 
discussing,  for  example,  the  causes  of  Spaln^s  decadence. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Veteran.  By  General  Count 
Enrico  Delia  Rocca.  Translated  from  the  Italian 
and  £dited  by  Janet  Ross.  8vo,  pp.  811.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2.50. 

The  Italian  general  and  statesman.  Count  Enrico  Delia 
Rocca,  died  in  1897  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  During  his 
long  life  he  had  witnessed  many  important  political  develop- 
ments. He  had  seen  the  revolutionary  movement  of  18^ 
the  rise  and  downfall  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  finally  the 
growth  of  a  united  Italy.  His  impressions  and  reflections 
wore  recorded  in  the  autobiography  which  he  completed  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life. 

The  Underground  Railroad  from  Slavery  to  Freedom. 
By  Wilbur  H.  Siebert.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  Svo,  pp.  xxv— 478.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $4. 

A  few  books  and  magazine  articles  have  been  published 
about  the  famous  "  Underground  Railroad  "of  antislavery 
days,  and  allusions  to  it  in  the  literature  of  the  period  are 
not  infrequent.  It  has  remained  for  Professor  8iebert  to 
write  the  first  comprehensive  history  of  this  unique  in- 
stitution. As  a  preparation  for  this  work  the  writer  spent 
several  years  in  gathering  materials  for  the  narrative  from 
living  participants  in  the  operations  of  this  secret  system  of 
slave  transportation.  Interviews  were  had  with  surviving 
refugees  themselves,  when  possible,  as  well  as  with  those 
who  helped  them  on  their  way  out  of  bondage.  The  names 
of  more  than  three  thousand  "underground"  agents,  con- 
ductors, and  station-keepers  are  published  in  an  appendix  of 
the  volume.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
work  is  the  map  of  "  underground  "  routes  to  Canada.  The 
life  of  the  refugees  after  their  settlement  in  Canada  has 
been  traced  by  Professor  Siebert  with  great  care,  and  recent 
photographs  of  some  of  them  are  presented.  There  are  also 
portraits  of  several  leaders  in  the  antislavery  cause  who 
promoted  the  efficiency  of  the  "  Underground  Railroad,"and 
various  other  illustrations.  The  volume  contains  a  full 
bibliography  of  the  subject,  and  foot-note  references  to 
authorities  are  supplied  for  nearly  every  statement  made  in 
the  text.  The  author  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  treat- 
ment of  an  important  chapter  in  American  history. 

Zoroaster  :  The  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran.  By  A.  V. 
Williams  Jackson.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii— 814.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    18. 

This  work  is  a  scholarly  and  exhaustive  biography  of  the 
great  prophet  of  the  fire- worshipers,  written  by  one  of  the 
very  few  men  in  the  world  competent  to  perform  such  a 
task.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
scholars  were  declaring  that  Zoroaster  was  a  myth  it  seems 
a  venturesome  undertaking,  even  for  a  Columbia  University 
professor,  to  challange  iconoclastic  criticism  with  a  800-page 
"lite  "of  a  personage  whose  birth  is  placed  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  Yet  Professor 
Jackson  cites  abundant  authority  for  his  statements  about 
Zoroaster,  if  contemporary  commentaries  on  the  A  vesta,  or 
sacred  books  of  Zoroaster's  faith,  are  to  be  accepted  as 
authority,  and  much  of  our  accepted  information  about 
otlier  historical  characters  rests  on  evidence  in  no  degree 
more  trustworthy.  While  Professor  Jackson's  data  cannot 
bo  independently  examined  by  his  readers  generally,  his 
standing  as  an  Indo-Iranian  scholar,  both  in  this  country 


and  abroad,  will  asaure  most  students  as  to  the  general  ao> 
curacy  and  reliability  of  his  conclusions.  The  final  verdict, 
of  course,  must  be  given  by  the  small  group  of  scholars  who 
are  familiar  with  the  evidence  at  first  hand. 

Saladin,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
By  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  12mo,  pp.  xxiv— 416.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

This  volume  In  the  *^  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series  has 
at  least  the  great  merit  of  reliability.  The  writer  tells  us 
that  nearly  all  of  the  sources  of  his  information  are  contem- 
porary, a  large  part  of  the  story  being  told  by  eye-witnesses, 
while  in  no  Instance  has  an  authority  been  relied  on  who 
was  more  than  one  generation  removed  from  the  event-s  he 
narrates.  This  fact  gives  value  to  the  work  from  the  point 
of  view  of  historical  criticism.  In  other  respects  also  the 
book  is  a  worthy  companion  of  its  predecessors  in  this  excel- 
lent series.    The  illustration,  especially,  is  of  a  high  order. 

Egypt :  The  Land  of  the  Temple  Builders.  By  Walter 
Scott  Perry.  Svo,  pp.  xv-— 349.  Boston  :  The  Prang 
Educational  Company.    $1.50. 

Professor  Perry,  the  accomplished  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  fine  arts  in  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y., 
has  prepared  a  helpful  book  for  students  of  Egyptian  art. 
Numerous  illustrations  supplement  the  text. 

The  Homeric  Palace.  By  Norman  Morrison  Isham. 
8vo,  pp.  64.  Providence,  R.  I.  :  The  Preston  & 
Rounds  Company.    $1. 

This  study  has  been  made  from  the  architect's  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Homeric  student.  The 
accompanying  bibliography  and  foot-notes  facilitate  a  more 
minute  investigation  by  such  readers  as  care  to  pursue  the 
subject  farther. 

Michael  Faraday  :  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Silvan  us  P. 
Thompson.  12mo,  pp.  818.  New  York :  The  Mao- 
mlllan  Company.    $1.25. 

This  volume  tells  the  life  story  of  the  discoverer  of 
magneto-electric  currents— •*  the  principle  upon  which  all 
our  modern  dynamos  and  transformers  are  based,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  electric  lighting  and  electric  transmission 
of  power,'*  as  Professor  Thompson  puts  it.  Such  a  biography 
appears  very  fittingly  in  the  **  Century  Science  Series." 
Faraday  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  giants  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  scientific  achievements. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 
In  the  Forbidden  Land.    By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor. 
2  Vols.,  Svo,  pp.  32»— 262.    New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $9. 

It  is  not  often  in  these  prosaic  times  that  a  traveler  on 
any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  can  bring  back  tales  of  per- 
sonal danger  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  Even  African  ex- 
ploration has  largely  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  personal 
prowess.  The  story  of  Mr.  Landor's  adventures  in  Tibet  is 
therefore  unusually  startling,  for  it  tells  how  an  English 
traveler,  as  recently  as  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
of  1897,  was  captured,  imprisoned,  and  tortured,  while  on  a 
peaceable  Journey  through  '*  the  forbidden  land."  This 
work,  however,  is  far  more  than  a  narrative  of  stirring 
incidents,  novel  and  important  though  they  be ;  it  gives  a 
revelation  of  a  hitherto  little-known  land  and  people.  Dur- 
ing much  of  the  journey  the  circumstances  were  far  from 
favorable  to  scientific  investigation,  but  Mr.  Landor  col- 
lected data  of  great  value,  and  his  work  throughout  bears 
the  impress  of  the  man  of  science.  In  the  matter  of  illus> 
tration  the  publishers  have  been  lavish.  Such  a  search-light 
illumination  of  this  strange  country  and  its  uncouth  inhab> 
itants  was  never  before  attempted. 

Picturesque  India  :  A  Handbook  for  European  Travel- 
ers.   ByW.S.Caine.    Svo,  pp.  xlv— 662.    New  York: 
George  Routledge  &  Sons.    $4. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine's  very  interesting  descriptive  volume 
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entitled  **  Plotnresque  India,"  which  has  so  firmly  estab- 
lished Itself  with  the  British  public,  has  appeared  in  a  new 
edition,  with  a  contributed  chapter  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Curzon,  the  new  Viceroy  to  India,  on  "  The  Northwest  Fron- 
tier of  India.**  Mr.  Calne's  volume  is  highly  recommended 
as  a  handbook  for  travelers. 

Within  the  Purdah.  By  S.  Armstrong-Hopkins,  M.D. 
12mo,  pp.  248.    New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.25. 

This  volume  records  the  personal  observations  of  a 
woman  medical  missionary  in  India.  It  pictures  the  domes- 
tic life  of  the  high-caste  Indian  woman. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

The  Principles  of  Biology.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  Vol. 
I.,  pp.  718.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    12. 

All  students  of  biology  will  welcome  the  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Herbert  Spencer's  *'  Principles  of  Bi- 
ology'* which  is  just  coming  from  the  press.  The  work 
originally  appeared  in  1864  and  has  long  held  a  place  beside 
the  treatises  of  Darwin  and  Huxley  as  one  of  the  exponents 
of  the  evolutionary  school  of  thought. 

The  Foundations  of  ZoOlogy.  By  William  Keith 
Brooks.  8vo,  pp.  889.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $2.50. 

The  lectures  delivered  at  Columbia  University  by  Pro- 
fessor Brooks,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  on  "The  Principles  of 
Science  as  Illustrated  by  Zoology  **  have  been  published  in  a 
handsome  volume.  Dr.  Brooks,  unlike  many  scientific  in- 
vestigators, is  the  master  of  a  happy  literary  style.  He  is 
able  to  so  illuminate  his  subject  as  to  make  it  attractive  to 
the  general  reader. 

The  Wild  Fowl  of  the  United  States  and  British  Pos- 
sessions ;  or,  The  Swan,  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Mergan- 
sers of  North  America.  By  Daniel  Giraud  Elliot. 
8vo,  pp.  816.    New  York  :  Francis  P.  Harper.    $2.50. 

The  final  volume  in  Professor  Elliot's  ornithological 
series  has  just  appeared.  The  same  careful  methods  have 
been  pursued  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  volumes  on  "  North 
American  Shore  Birds  **  and  "  Game  Birds**  and  the  same 
artist,  Mr.  Edwin  Sheppard,has  made  the  drawings  for  the 
plates  used  to  illustrate  the  text.  These  three  volumes  con- 
stitute a  useful  little  libraiy  of  American  bird  lore.  Both 
popular  and  scientific  descriptions  are  given,  with  numerous 
incidental  aids  to  the  identification  of  species.  The  draw- 
ings were  made  from  the  life  and  add  much  to  the  value  of 
the  books.  This  is  a  distinction  of  the  series. 

Lectures  on  the  Evolution  of  Plants.  By  Douglas 
Houghton  Campbell.  12mo,  pp.  327.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

The  professor  of  botany  in  the  Stanford  University  pre- 
sents in  this  volume  the  more  striking  facts  bearing  upon 
the  evolution  of  plant  forms.  We  have  here  a  connected 
account,  from  the  evolutionist's  point  of  view,  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plant  kingdom.  The  treatment  of  the  subject, 
so  far  as  possible,  is  freed  from  technicalities  and  is  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  student  of  botany,  but  to  those 
general  readers  who  are  interested  in  biological  problems. 

The  Principles  of  Agriculture.  Edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
12mo,  pp.  815.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

This  is  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  management  and 
enrichment  of  soils,  the  culture  of  plants  and  crops,  and  the 
care  of  stock.  The  book  abounds  in  practical  suggestions, 
several  of  which  are  very  effectively  enforced  by  the  illus- 
trations. The  editor  of  the  volume  is  the  able  and  success- 
ful professor  of  horticulture  in  Cornell  University.  He  has 
designed  his  book  for  the  use  of  schools  and  rural  societies. 

The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant.    By  F.  Wilkinson.    16mo, 
pp.  191.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    40  cents. 
A  brief  account  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cot- 


ton in  all  parts  of  the  world.   The  manipulation  of  the  fiber 
in  the  successive  processes  is  fully  described  and  illustrated. 

A  Handbook  of  Medical  Climatology.  By  S.  Edwin 
Solly,  M.D.  Svo,  pp.  470.  Philadelphia  :  Lea  Broth- 
ers &  Co.    $4. 

While  intended  especially  for  the  medical  profession. 
Dr.  Solly*s  treatise  on  climatology  will  naturally  interest 
many  lay  readers.  An  unbiased  guide  to  the  leading  health 
resorts  of  this  and  other  countries  has  long  been  desired  by 
all  who  appreciate  the  value  of  climate  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  disease.  Such  a  guide  seems  to  have  been 
provided  by  Dr.  Solly,  who  also  gives  an  interesting  exposi- 
tion of  the  underlying  principles  of  medical  climatology. 
Several  excellent  mai>s  accompany  the  text.  If  we  mistake 
not,  this  is  the  first  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  the  English  language. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Astronomy.  By  Mary  E. 
Byrd.    8vo,  pp.  281.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.85. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  '*  the  laboratory 
method,**  which  has  done  so  much  in  recent  years  for  the 
other  physical  sciences,  should  not  be  applied  to  college 
work  in  astronomy.  It  seems  absurd  that  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  should  even  at  this  late  day  be  so  largely  a 
matter  of  *''  book  learning  **  and  that  students  should  have  to 
be  exhorted  to  use  their  eyes  and. train  their  powers  of 
observation,  rather  than  rely  exclusively  on  dry  mathemat- 
ical calculations  which  might  be  worked  out  in  the  study 
without  any  reference  to  the  visible  stara  in  the  heavens. 
This  "Laboratory  Manual,**  prepared  by  the  director  of  the 
Smith  College  observatory,  shows  what  may  be  done  with 
home-made  apparatus,  as  well  as  with  the  unaided  eye,  in 
the  direct  observation  of  the  heavens. 

A  Short  History  of  Astronomy.  By  Arthur  Berry. 
12mo,  pp.  xxxi— 440.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.50. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  astronomy  **in  a  form  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  a 
reader  who  has  no  special  knowledge  of  either  astronomy 
or  mathematics,  and  has  only  an  ordinary  educated  person*s 
power  of  following  scientific  reasoning.** 

Flashlights  on  Nature.  By  Grant  Allen.  Illustrated 
by  Frederick  Enock.  12mo,  pp.  812.  New  York : 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  found  out  a  great  many  of  Nature*s 
secrets  and  he  is  able  to  tell  them  in  an  effective  and  un- 
hackneyed way.  His  tales  of  every-day  experiences  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  worlds  are  decidedly  entertaining  and 
conducive  to  independent  research  and  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  The  illustrations  made  for  the  book  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Enock  are  unusually  meritorious. 

ESSAYS  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Essays  in  Dramatic  Criticism.  By  L.  Dupont  Syle. 
16mo,  pp.  161.  New  York :  William  R.  Jenkins. 
75  cents. 

In  this  little  book  the  assistant  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  University  of  California  develops  certain 
principles  of  criticism  and  applies  them  in  the  consideration 
of  a  few  modern  plays  now  frequently  produced  on  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  stage.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  the 
author*8  ideals  of  the  drama  permit  but  a  scant  tolerance  on 
his  part  of  the  bulk  of  this  latter-day  dramatic  material. 

The  Drama :  Its  Law  and  Its  Technique.  By  Elisa- 
beth Woodbridge.  16mo,  pp.  xvi— 181.  Boston  : 
Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  Is  a  lucid  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its  practical 
as  well  as  its  philosophic  aspects.  The  book  is  particularly 
adapted  for  use  in  the  college  class-room.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges her  obligations  to  Freytag,  but  the  method  of 
treatment  and  illustration  followed  is  entirely  her  own. 
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Angels'  Wings.  By  Edward  Carpenter.  12mo,  pp.  248. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

Under  this  title  are  grouped  nine  essays  on  art  and  its 
relation  to  life.  In  the  first  essay  the  democracy  of  Wagner, 
Millet,  and  Whitman  is  discussed.  Other  papers  treat  of 
''  Nature  and  Realism  in  Art,'*  ''  The  Human  Body  in  its 
Relation  to  Art,"  "  Tradition,  Convention,  and  the  Gods," 
and  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  Beethoven  and  his  work. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  with  nine  full-page  plates. 

Miscellanies.  By  Austin  Dobson.  16nio,  pp.  864  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 

A  series  of  vivacious  papers  having  to  do  chiefly  with 
the  London  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  literary 
celebrities  of  that  era.  The  range  of  biographical  and  an- 
tiquarian lore  brought  to  light  in  this  volume  is  remark- 
able. On  some  accounts  the  most  Important  of  the  essays 
is  the  first,  on  ^^  Gtoldsmith's  Poems  and  Plays.** 

The  Lesson  of  Popular  Government.  By  Gamaliel 
Bradford.  2  Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  58d--602.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $4. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Bradford's  rather  formidable  two- 
volume  work  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  intended  to 
point  a  moral  or  make  an  argument,  rather  than  to  present 
a  treatise  on  government  in  the  scientific  spirit.  Mr.  Brad- 
ford for  a  great  many  years  has  been  writing  pithy  lettei-s  to 
newspapers  in  Boston  and  New  York,  arguing  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  to  the  cham- 
bers of  Congress  for  active  participation  in  the  discussion 
of  matters  affecting  their  several  executive  departments. 
There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  that 
suggestion,  while  there  is  also  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against 
it.  That  it  would  work  any  profound  change,  either  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  in  our  government  Is  scarcely  to  be  be- 
lieved. Mr.  Bradford  seems  to  have  committed  himself  to 
his  thesis  first,  and  to  have  made  his  research  and  Inquiry 
subsequently,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
value  of  his  theory  as  for  the  purpose  of  elaborating  his 
argument.  When  once  the  reader  is  warned  that  Mr.  Brad- 
ford's book  is  strongly  colored  by  his  preconceived  theories,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  it  is  a  most  readable  and  creditable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  contemporary  politics,  in 
both  the  larger  and  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that,  whether  or  not  it  makes  converts  to  Mr.  Bradford's 
way  of  thinking,  it  must  take  an  important  place  in  the 
literature  of  those  able  and  strongly  sustained  discussions 
that  are  always  so  earnestly  to  be  encouraged  as  needful 
to  the  wholesome  life  and  progress  of  a  democracy. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Pres- 
idents, lT8d-1897.  By  James  D.  Richardson.  10 
Vols.,  8vo.    Published  by  Authority  of  Congress. 

The  publication  of  this  important  work,  which  has 
already  been  noticed  in  these  columns,  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. Numerous  illustrations,  comprising  portraits  of  the 
Presidents,  views  of  public  buildings,  reproductions  of 
famous  paintings,  etc.,  have  been  incorporated.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's condensed  biographical  sketches  of  the  Presidents 
are  admirable.  The  work  has  been  placed  on  sale,  through 
a  **  committee  of  distribution  "  having  headquarters  at 
Washington. 

The  World  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia.  1899.  12mo, 
pp.  546.  New  York :  New  York  World.  Paper,  25 
cents. 
Tlie  Tribune  Almanac  for  1899.  Edited  by  Henry  Eck- 
ford  Rhoades.  13mo,  pp.  352.  New,  York :  The 
Tribune  Association.  Paper,  25  cents. 
The  Daily  News  Almanac  and  Political  Register  for  1899. 
Compiled  by  George  E.Plumbe.  12mo,  pp.  483.  Chi- 
cago :  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Company.    Paper, 

25  cents. 

The  newspaper  almanacs  of  the  current  year  contain  an 


unusually  large  proportion  of  matter  of  permanent  interest. 
The  story  of  the  war  with  Spain  is  concisely  told  in  each  of 
them.  The  compilation  made  by  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt  is 
especially  complete  as  regards  information  pertaining  to  the 
personnel  of  our  army  and  navy.  The  list  of  volunteer 
officers  is  the  most  satisfactory  thistt  we  happen  to  have  seen 
anywhere. 

Hawaiian  Almanac  and  Annual  for  1899.    Compiled  by 

Thos.  G.  Thrum.    8vo,  pp.  208.    Honolulu:  Thoa. 

G.  Thrum  ;  New  York  :  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

75  cents. 

This  Invaluable  handbook  of  information  relating  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  has  reached  its  twenty-fifth  year  of  publi- 
cation. Tourists  and  merchants  inquiring  about  Hawaii 
will  find  the  facts  and  hints  contained  in  this  publication 
very  helpful  and  suggestive. 

Who's  Who,  1899  :  An  Annual  Biographical  Dictionary. 
Edited  by  Douglas  Sladen.  12mo,  pp.  xx— 1014. 
London :  Adam  and  Charles  Black ;  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.75. 

"Who's  Who'*  has  had  an  excellent  reputation  for 
many  years  as  the  standard  biographical  annual  of  Great 
Britain.  As  the  volume  is  made  up  of  brief  biographies  of 
living  persons  it  is  possible  to  print  a  large  number  of  these 
in  small  compass.  The  general  accuracy  and  trustworthln^s 
of  the  book  as  a  work  of  reference  are  unquestioned,  but  un- 
til it  can  have  an  American  editing  it  will  never  be  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  American  biography.  Its  editor's 
wild  gropings  in  the  elf ort  to  select  a  few  hundred  American 
names  are  simply  grotesque.  We  understand  that  next 
year's  volume  is  to  be  greatly  improved  in  this  respect.  The 
annual  is  so  good  in  its  general  features  that  we  do  not  care 
to  dwell  on  faults  so  soon  to  be  remedied. 

LITERARY  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM. 

A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature  to  the  Death 
of  Queen  Anne.  By  Adolphus  William  Ward. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  8  Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  588—778 
-SlSi.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $9 
per  set. 
The  original  edition  of  this  valuable  work  has  been  out 

of  print  for  some  time.    The  text  has  now  been  revised 

throughout  and  in  parts  rewritten.    Later  historical  facts 

have  been  incorporated. 

A  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  Henry  A.  Beers.  8vo,  pp.  4d2.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $2. 

The  principal  writers  treated  by  Professor  Beers  in  this 
volume  are  Thomson,  Collins,  Shenstone,  Akenside,  Dyer, 
Gray,  Mason,  Thomas  and  Joseph  Warton,  Hurd,  Seattle, 
Percy,  Walpole,  Clara  Reeve,  Anna  Radcliffe,  "Monk" 
Lewis,  MacPherson,  Chatterton,  and  Scott.  The  "roman- 
tic "  movement  in  English  letters  began,  as  Professor  Beers 
shows,  earlier  than  on  the  Continent,  but  It  was  not  crystal- 
lissed.  We  do  not  recognize  a  distinct  "  school  of  romanti- 
cism "  in  England,  but  Professor  Beers  characterizes  the 
whole  period  of  reaction  from  the  spirit  of  Pope,  Dryden, 
Addison,  and  Swift,  which  began  in  the  latter  decades  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  culminated  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth, as  the  "  romantic  "  stage. 

The  French   Revolution  and  the  English  Poets,    By 
Albert  Elmer  Hancock.    12mo,  pp.  xvi— 1&7.    New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 
Mr.  Hancock's  very  interesting  study  deals  with  the 
English  "  romantic  "  poets  of  the  opening  nineteenth  century 
—Shelley,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge.  Mr.  Hancock 
takes  up  the  thread  of  English  romanticism  where  Profess- 
or Beers  drops  it. 

Three  Studies  in  Literature.   By  Lewis  E.  Gates.   12mo, 
pp.  211.     New  York :  The   Macmillan    Company. 
$1.50. 
These  three  essays  treat  of  three  prose  writers  of  the 
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present  centiir>',  Francis  Jeffrey,  Cardinal  Newman,  and 
Matthew  Arnold. 

A  History  of  Japanese  Literature.  By  W.  6.  Aston. 
12mo,  pp.  419.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

A  large  portion  of  Mr.  Aston^s  volume  is  very  properly 
given  np  to  translation  from  {he  Japanese.  No  knowledge 
of  the  native  literature  can  be  assumed  to  exist  as  yet  among 
English-speaking  people.  Mr.  Aston  makes  it  his  business 
to  impart  such  knowledge  and  he  opens  up  to  the  Occidental 
literary  excursionist  a  delightful  field  for  exploration. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OP  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  Vol.  LVI. 
New  Series,  Vol.  XXXIV.  May,  1898,  to  October, 
1898.  8vo,  pp.  960.  New  York  :  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

The  last  bound  volume  of  the  Oenttiry— the  fifty-sixth— 
is  full  of  reminders  of  the  Spanish  war,  although  the  more 
important  serial  accounts  of  that  episode  are  appearing  In 
the  current  volume.  The  Ceniury*i  high  standards  are  well 
maintained. 

St.  Nicholas  :  an  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  Folks. 
Conducted  by  Mary  Mspes  Dodge.  Vol.  XXV. 
8vo,  pp.  1066.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company. 

With  such  story-tellers  as  Kipling  and  Stockton  to  en- 
tertain them,  the  young  readers  of  St.  NicholoB  did  not  suffer 
last  year  for  lack  of  stimulating  fiction.  In  other  depart- 
ments, too,  the  magazine  nobly  sustained  its  reputation. 

The  Bookman  :  an  Illustrated  Literary  Journal.  Vol. 
VIII.  September,  1898— February,  1899.  8vo,  pp. 
600.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

One  of  the  new  features  in  the  Bookman  is  Mr.  Norman 
Hapgood's ''  Drama  of  the  Month,**  an  illustrated  article  ap- 
pearing regularly.  The  ** Chronicle  and  Comment**  depart- 
ment continues  to  be  cleverly  Illustrated. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Essentials  of  Psychology.  By  Colin  S.  Buell.  12mo, 
pp.  238.    Boston  :  Glnn  &  Co.    $1.10. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  American  Citizenship.  By 
Westel  Woodbury  Willoughby.  12mo,  pp.  88(5.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Company.    $1. 

First  Lessons  in  Civics.  By  S.  E.  Forman.  12mo,  pp.  192. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Company.    60  cents. 

A  Compend  of  Geology.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte.  12mo, 
pp.426.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company.  $1.20. 

Physical  Geography.  By  William  Morris  Davis,  as- 
sisted by  William  Henry  Snyder.  12mo,  pp.  446. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.40. 

Geographical  Nature  Studies.  By  Frank  Owen  Payne. 
Boards,  12mo,  pp.  144.  New  York  :  American  Book 
Company.    25  cents. 

The  Human  Body.  A  Text-Book  of  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy and  Hygiene.    By  H.  Newell  Martin.     Fifth 


Edition,  Revised  by  George  Wells  Fitz.    12mo,  pp. 
422.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.20. 

Seed  Dispersal.  By  W.  J.  Beal.  12mo,  pp.  87.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.    40  cents. 

Bird  World.  By  J.  H.  Stickney.  12mo,  pp.  222.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  &  Co.    70  cents. 

An  Introduction  to  Machine  Drawing  and  Design.  By 
David  Allan  Low.  12mo,  pp.  187.  New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Elements  of  Perspective.  By  Christine  Gordon  Sulli- 
van. 12mo,  pp.  96.  New  York :  American  Book 
Company.    $1. 

A  Short  Course  in  Mu.sic.  By  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and 
Thomas  Tapper.  Book  II.,  square  12mo,  pp.  175. 
New  York :  American  Book  Company.    50  cents. 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country.  By  William 
A.  Mowry  and  Arthur  May  Mowry.  Square  12mo, 
pp.  815.    Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    60  cents. 

United  States  History  in  Elementary  Schools.  By 
L.  L.  W.  Wilson.  12mo,  pp.  53.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    80  cents. 

Algebra  for  Schools.  By  Greorge  W.  Evans.  12mo, 
pp.  488.    New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.12. 

The  Public  School  Mental  Arithmetic.  By  J.  A.  Mc- 
Lellan  and  A.  F.  Ames.  12mo,  pp.  149.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    25  cents. 

Text-Book  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By 
E.  Franklin  Smith.  12rao,  pp.  xxiii— 198.  New 
York :  William  R.  Jenkins.    $1. 

Elementary  Physiology.  By  Benjamin  Moore.  12mo, 
pp.  295.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.20. 

Our  Feathered  Friends.  By  Elizabeth  Grinnell  and 
Joseph  GrinnelL  12mo,  pp.  144.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

The  Seventh  Book  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  Edited  by 
Charles  W.  Bain.  16mo,  pp.  xi— 123.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Co.    45  cents. 

Ten  Orations  of  Cicero,  with  Selections  from  the  Letters. 
Edited  by  William  R.  Harper  and  Frank  A.  Gallup. 
12mo,  pp.  566.  New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   Half  leather,  $1.80. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Cicero.  Edited 
for  Sight  Reading  by  J.  C.  Kirtland,  Jr.  12mo,  pp. 
108.  New  York :  American  Book  Company.  50 
cents. 

A  Dictionary  of  University  Degrees.  By  Flavel  S. 
Thomas.  12mo,  pp.  109.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W. 
Bardeen.    $1. 

Authors'  Birthdays  :  Second  Series.  By  C.  W.  Bardeeu. 
12mo,  pp.  459.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  :  C.  W.  Bardeen.   $1. 
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rrleatlou  Problems  of  Northern  WjomlnK.  H.  M.  ChltteO' 

inielltiBhSoJot 

apanese  Hisloi , 

apauese  ImpenionBllty.  E.  W.  Clement.  MisB. 
,apan,  aoolalLlfe  In— II1.,E.  Tlssot,  BU. 
Jena,  Before  aud  After,  VlcomtA  de  Iteiset,  BParis,  Febra- 

arj-lS. 
Jewels  Ancient  and  Modern-II.,  Effle  B.  Clarke,  AJ, 
Jewish  ImmlKrant,  The,  J.  A.  Dycbe,  Contem, 
JewB,  Russian  Mme.  H.  J.  Phallppou,  HSoc,  Febrnary. 
■ —  "-orld's  Indebtedness  to  tha,  G.  C.  Lorimer.  CAge. 
Ism,  By-Waya  of,  M.  MacDonagh.  Com, 
n  PalentJUi!.  F.  Greenwood.  PMM. 

s  o(  8en»-n..  J.  G. 
s,   G.    WallOQ,    RRP, 


Colburn, 
A.  Che?- 

n,  B.  H. 


Dnrand, 
il  Risks, 


11.  McCl. 

kUt. 

J.  Brig- 


Melrose  Abbey.  D.  Y.  Camemti,  Art. 
Mendicity  an  a  Fine  Art.  F,  J,  Zleicler.  Lipp. 
Menelik  Myth.  Viconite  de  Poncins.  NIneC. 
MlchlUiDacklnac,  C.  O.  Ermatlnger,  Can, 
MlcklewlcE  In  Switzerland,  L.  Lwer,  BV. 
Mlnd.Reading,  Sclentlflc,  E.  W  Rolw--   "- 


Mini 


I.  J.  A.  Church.  CasM. 


MIsoEHmy  and  Its  Causes.  R.  MulcltDw,  Chaul. 

Missionary  Progresa.  True  Method  ot.  \V.  P.  Oidham. 
MRNY. 

Missions :  North  China  College.  H,  Kingman.  MisH. 

Misalnns :  Some  Featnres  of  tlie  Histon-  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  T.  A,  Gurney,  MieR. 

Mohammed— The  Sulldlng  of  an  Empire— It..  J.  B.  Walker. 

Moneta'ry  System.  Needed  RcfonDB  in  Oar.  W.  U.  B)-Iinm. 

Money,  Common  Sense  on,  Gunt. 

Money.  Origins  of— II.,  C.  A,  Conanl.  BankNY. 

Monidgu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley.  and  Mary  Astell,  Harriett 

McTlQuham.  West. 
Montreal,  Municipal  Reform  in,  Can. 
Mormonism.  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie.  FrL. 
Mormonism  in  Mistwnrl.  W.  F.  Swltiler.  Mid, 
MoroCiO.  South.  A  Ride  In.  F,  W.  Wynn,  Mac. 
Mount  Vernon,  Final  Reetorntlon  of.  L.  I.  Parks,  Dem. 
Musical  Festival  in  Boston.  JSTZ.  L.  L.  Holden.  LHJ, 
Music  in  Relation  to  the  Spiritual.  D.  Batchellor.  C.'^ge. 
-Music.  Invasion  of  Vulgarity  In,"  T,  F,  DeUney.  Mos. 
HunlcipalGovernmentiBorougb  System  in, E.  Kelly,  Forom, 
Munl<:ipai  Reform  !n  MontreaT.  Can, 
Manlcipal  Socialism,  Gunt, 

Napoleon.  Concerning  the  Sanity  of,  E.  P.  Powell.  CAge, 
Napoleon  III.  In  Italy,  G.  Rutlian.  RUM,,  February  15. 
National  Guard,  Reorganization  of  the,  F,  R,  Coudert.  Jr., 

JMHI, 
Nature's  Workshop.  In— II..  Q.  Al'en^Str. 
Naval  Engineering,  Experience  In.  Q.W.  Melville,  Eng. 
Naval  Recruiting.  Evolution  of.  USM, 

Navy :  Problem  of  Battleship  Design,  E.  H,  Mullln,  CaaH. 
Navy,  United  .«tBtea,  Future  of  the,  H.C.  Taylor,  FVirum. 
Necessity  and  Responsibility,  A.  Sutherland,  N  A R. 
Negro.  Tlie.  and  African  Colonization.  O.  F.  Ciwk.  Fomm. 
NeTson,  Caracclolo  and  the  Neapolitan  Republic,  P.  Vlllarl, 

NA.Fi^bruarylS. 
Newfoundland  Question,  P.  Faocbllle.  RDM,  February  15. 
New  Orleans,  »H'ial  Life  in.  H.  Hallmark.  LHJ. 
New  York's  Foreign  Quarters.  E.  L.  Earle.  CathW. 
New  York  Stock  Eichangc  and  Itx  Members,  Cham. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  W.  H,  Hunter.  Eng  ;  E.  A,  Fletcher.  FrL. 
Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  A,  Shurtt. 

Nordrach  Cure  Practicable  In  England.  J.  A.  Gibson,  NineC. 

Norwich  Univeniity,  N.  L.  Sheldon.  NBng, 

Novel,  Modern  Frencli,  The  Married  Woman  and  Adultery 


G.  Pellissler,  RRP,  February  It. 
MadeEuy.  Fort. 


[.Nortls, 

Marcli  W^ealher.  In.  E.  Ingersoil,  Out. 

Marine  Engineering,  Outlook  iu.  G.  W.  Melville.  CosM. 

Marrlaee,  Amorlcan  Girl's  Chances  of,  U.   R.  McAnally, 

LHJ. 
Maryland.  The  Spirit  of,  Before  Lexington,  Lilian  QlCfan, 

AMonM. 
Mason.  W,.  Seventieth  Birthday  of,  E.  Swayne,  Mus. 
Maasillon.  Jean  Baptists.  W.  G.  Blaikle,  Horn. 
Materialism, Idealista  PrescripUon for,  J.J. Tiger t.  M RNY. 


Old-Age  Pent ., 

Opera^enor,  The  lulian.  H.  C.  Lahee,  NatM. 
Otis.  Blwell  Stephen,  W,  C.  Church,  AM  RR. 
Ouseley,  Sir  Frederick  A.  Gore,  A.  F.  Ferguson.  Sund. 
Oxford  Msvemeni  and  ItH  Leaders,  S.  P.  Cadman.  MRNT. 
Paclflc  Coast  Light  Service,  J.  M.  Baltimore.  Over. 
Palestine.  Famous  FounUins  of,  Mary  F.  Nixon.  CathW. 
Parallelism.  Alleged  Proof  of,  L.  M.  Solomons.  Phil. 
■'PariaianiBms"-B[id-of-tho-Century    Speech,     F.     Loli^e. 

RHP,  March  I.  i      t"^ 

Passion  Play  in  Mexico.  H.  W.  Brown.  MisR. 
Paul.  Spiritual  Development  of,  G.  A.  Barton.  NW. 
Peace,  An  Address  on.  Hgr.  Ireland,  RasN.  February  1, 
Peale.  Charles  Wlilsoa-II..  A.  C.  Peale.  AMonM. 
Peary.  Robert  E.,  Arctic  Campaign  ot,  McCl, 
Penal  System  of  California,  tf.  IT  Sblnn.  APS. 
Pessimism  and  Trag»fdv,  w.  Archer,  Fort, 
Philanthropist's  LeglslntlvePunction.  The,  J.Lee,  NEng. 
Philippines,  A  Repiiblic  in  llie,  W.  A,  Pefter,  NAR. 
Phillprlnes.  Native  Population  of  the,  J.  C.  y  Mora,  AMRR. 
Philippines  t  What  Shall  We  Do  with  the.  C.  Den  by.  Forum. 
Philippine  Types  and  CharacteriatlcB,  AMRR, 
Photography : 

Alter-Treatment.  L.  Hill.  PhoT. 

Carbon  Process -VIII.,  P.  C.  DDchochols,  PhoT. 

Crystoleum  Process.  W.  E.  Henry.  PhoT. 

Floral  Photography,  J.  A.  Anderson.  PboT, 

Is  Photography  Among  the  Fine  Arta?— II..  F.  Khnopff, 

Latent  Photographic  Image,  R,  E.  Lleeegang,  WPM. 
Naturalistic  Phiitograpby-IIl.,  P.  H.  Emerson,  PhoT. 
Photographer's  WlndowTJlsplay,  J.  A,  Tennant,  WPM. 
Photograph  in  War  and  Hygiene.  WI'M. 
Pointers  on  Babies,  C.  F.  Jenkins,  PhoT, 
Prtnting,  Toning,  and  Fixing,  C.  T.  Sutton,  WPM. 
Spirit  Photographs,  R.  W.  Shuteldt,  I'hoT. 
Physical   Science.  Recent   Progress  In.  L.  H.  Batchelder. 

Planets ;  Which  Ones  May  Possibly  be  Inhabited.  W.  Sohw, 


INDEX   TO  PERIODICALS. 


'lant  Morphology  and  Ph)-B 

■Uy(alr,airR.T.ambertBL _, 

•oetry.  A  PropHamidH  lor,  T.  Wreetislet,  PL. 
■olltical  R^mlDrscenceB.  Same.  □.  F.  Hoar,  Sriib. 
'ollUral  Eluquetice.  E.  FitKUet.  RDM,  MHrcli  I. 
'ollIicB  as  a  Form  of  ClvlPWar,  F.  Smith.  APS. 
'olltloa.  Higher.  A  Wholesome  Stlmulna  to,  Atlant. 
'oor.  The  Aged,  J.  Hutton,  NatR. 
'op«.  The.  and  Disarmament.  RasN,  February  18. 
Pope,  The,  at  the  Peace  Conference,  Prof.  Zanlchelli.  NA, 


Stevennon.  KIpllne,  and  AnglD-Saion   Impfrlallem.  E.  H. 

MulUn,  BB. 
Stevenson,  Bol«rt  Louis.  Letteni  of— III.,  Scrlb. 
Bugar-Cane  Industry.  Opportnnity  of  the,  C,  A.  Crampton, 

Sagar  Slto&tloD  In  Earope.  J.  F.  CiMwell.  PSQ. 
Superstitions  of  the  Ulster  Peasant,  Lelltfa  M'Cllnlock, 


Symphony  Since  Beethoven,  ^.  Weinga 
Tampa,  Florida,  E.  R.  HnK-hins.  Mid. 
Tftiatlon_of  Securltleflj  F\_W^TaaBs1g,  PSQ. 


Preabyterfan  Bulwarks  of  Liberty  and  Law,  H.  Johnson, 

PQ,  January. 
Privatcors.  Bristol,  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  R.  B.  Nlcho- 

lelts.  U8M. 
Prometheus,  H.  M.  Selby,  NW. 

Proplielic  Literature,  Growth  of  the.  O.  B.  Qray,  NW. 
Protestanttsm,  Witness  ol,  to  the  Catholic  Truth,  H.  C. 

Corrance,  CathW. 
Psycholoay.  Talks  to  Teachers  on— n..  W.  James,  Atlant. 
-Punch,''A  Peep  Into— II.,  J.  H.  Schooling,  Btr. 
Radicalism.  DetecU  of  the  Old.  W.  Clarke.  PSQ. 
RaslaD,  Lord,  Traducers  of,  F.  A.  Maise.  NatR. 
RailwBy  Pooling.  Opposition  to,  H.  T.  Newcomb.  NAR. 
Railway  Service,  HeroeH  of  the,  C.  De  L.  HIne  and  O.  Kobb& 

Cent, 
Railway  Surreys  In  India.  C.  H.  Croudace,  Eng. 
Railways,  Swiss,  Nationalization  of.  H.  Dletler,  As 
" UtlUzaUon  of,  W.  F.  Morse,  San. 


Chnut 


erns,  E.  F.  Strange  IntS,  Febrnary. 


Business  of  a,  W.  J.  Henderson,  Scrlb. 

ucaw^r,  Upbuilding  of  the  N.  Ha™ood,  Atlant. 
Theoloitical  Tendencies,  Premnt,  J.H,  W,  Stuckenberg.  Horn. 
Theolcwy.  Recent  Ree:onRtructlOQS  of,  W.  Gladden,  Hom. 
""Icket-Scalplng,  Ethics  of,  Gunt. 

'iBsot,  J.  J.,  and  HU  Paintings  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  C.  Mof- 
fett.  McCl. 
Tlssot's  Enhibllion  In  Chicago.  C.  F.  Browne,  BP. 
Tolstoi.  A  Talk  Wlrh,YM. 
Tolstoi,  Connt,  at  Work,  C.  Johnston,  Arena. 
Torpedo- Boats,   Coast  Defense  Against,  J.  B,  Richardson, 

'■  Tonrmallne"  EipedlUon.  A.  O.  Spllsbury.  Fort, 

Trade  Uollar.  Origin  and  History  of  the,  A.  E.  Onterbrldge. 


t.N.DIn8ley,J.... 

Roc-Amadour,  The  Black  Virgin  of,  B.  Waters,  WWM. 

Rodenbach,  Georges.  CamlUe  Manclalr.  RRP.  February  16. 

Rome,  A  Woman^s  College  in,  C.  Qioda,  NA,  February  I. 

Rome,  German  Poets  on.^  Kliniscli.  DH,  Heft  0. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques.  W.  Emm,  West. 

Royer,  Clfimence.  Skelcii  of,  J,  Boyer.  APS. 

Rubber-Gathering,  D.  O.  Kellogg,  SelfC. 

Rassla.  Famine  In.  in  1896.  L,  Tolstoi,  KSoc,  February. 

Russia,  Industrial  Syndicatee  in,  BTJ.  February. 

Russian  Diplomacy.  Katkof  and  the  Evolution  o[,  G,  Llwot, 

RRP.  F%brnary  15. 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  as  a  Winter  Port.  A.  M.  Belding,  Can. 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople.  DH.  Heft  8. 
Salisbury.  Marquess  of,  and  Hatfield  House,  Mary  S.  War- 
Salisbury.  The  Marqnls  of.  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  Can, 
Salt,  Manufacture  of,  J.  R.  Watklns.Str. 
Samoa,  DH.  Heft  f;  J,  F.  Rose-Soley,  Over, 
Sa  moans.  Sports  of  the,  Llewella  P.  Chnrclilll.  O. 
Sanitation  of  the  City  ot  Washington.  S.  C.  Bnsey,  Ban, 
Santiago.  General  Wood  at, H.  H.  Lewis.  Fort;  McCI. 
Savlle,  George,  Marqnis  ot  HaUt&z,  H,  Paul.  NlneC. 
Hay,  Jean  Baptists,  Gunt. 
Science  and  War  J.  Wallon.  RRP.  February  IS. 


Turenne  and  the  War  of  the  Fronde.  W.  O'C.  Morris,  USM, 
Undereronnd  Railway  of  Boston,  Jane  A.  Stuart,  Chuut, 
Uniti^ States : 

America  and  Germany  aa  Competitors— II.,  L.  J.  Magee, 
Eng. 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution.  AMonU. 

Defects  in  Our  Military  Machine,  J.  Cheater,  JMSI. 

England  and  the  United  States,  F.  A.  Roe,  SelfC, 

Future  ol  Our  Navy,  H.  C.  Taylor,  Forum, 


Sea.  Life  Under  the.  Eleanor  H.  Patterson,  APS. 
Servla,  New  Railways  In.  BTJ.  February. 
Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Dances.  H.  E.  Krchhlel.  ? 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brlnsley.  T.  B.  Reed,  Cos. 


Yafe  February. 
Ship,  The  .  Her  Story-V.,  W.  C,  Russell,  PMM. 
Slam.  EaropeanslQ,  F.  Mnry,  RRP,  February  15and  March  1. 
Silk,  A  (tkeln  of,  W.  C.  Kllchln,  FrL. 
Slooum,  Frances.  True  Story  of  Jjea  M.  Heath,  Home. 
Spain,  In  Southern.  During  the  War,  U.  Lynd.CDS. 
Spanish  Capital,  Studies  ot  tlie,  A.  Houghton,  Cent. 
Spanish  Possessions,  Ceded:  English  Admlnlstratorn  and  the, 

G.  McDermotjCalhW. 
Speeches,  Ureal  Men's.  Trade  In,  A.  Elnnear.  Contem. 
Speeches,  Maiden,  J.  Sykes.  LeisH, 
Bpeech-Uealtatlon— 111.,  Mrs.  E.  J.  E.  Thorpe.  Wem. 
Spiritualism  of  TiMlaj-,  Cora  L.  V.  Richmond,  Arena. 
Socialistic  Hunlcl  pall  ties  of  Northern  France,  L.  A.  Rowe. 

Yale,  Pebmary. 
Social  Justice,  Idea  of.  A,  Foulll6e,  RDM.  March  1. 


Stelnkirk,  F.  Dixon.  Temp. 


Fornm. 

InnerHistoryofCerver»'sSortle.Slr  R.V.Hamilton,  USM, 

Machine  Guns  In  the  Spanish. American  War.  J.  H.  Par- 
ker, USM. 

Our  War  with  Spain- VI.,  R.  H.  Titherlngton,  Mun. 

Rough  Riders,  The-III„  t,  Roosevelt,  Scrlb. 

Santiago  BHttlefleld  as  It  Is  To-day,  H,  H.  Lewis.  Mun. 

Sinking  of  the  "  Merrimac  "-1 V.,  R.  P.  Hobson,  Cent. 

Span tah- American  War-II.,  H.C,  Lodge,  Harp. 

War  on  the  Sea  and  Its  Lessons,  A.  T.  Mahan,  McCl, 

"  Winslow  "  at  Carden js,  J.  B.  Bemadou.  Cent, 
Washington  Homes.  Hiatoric.  Catherine  F.  Cavanagh,  Mun. 
Washington's  Headquarters  at  Kocky  Hill.  AMonM. 
Water-Bicycles.  E.  P.  Bunvta,  O. 
Water  Meter,  Venturl.  C.  llerschel.  CasM. 
Wealth  and  Welfare-Ill..  H.  H.  ?owerH,  Annals, 
West  Indies,  Presidents  Taylor  and  Grant  on  the,  B.  E. 

Green.  Mid. 
Wheat:  Crookes  Versus  Atkinson,  Dodge,  et  al,  C.  W.  Dayts, 

Forum. 
Whitman.  Walt ;  His  Verse,  J.  Brlgbam,  Hid. 
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Whitman,  Walt,  Portraits  of.  R.  M.  Bucke,  NEng. 
Widor's  Organ  Symphonies,  T.  C.  Whitmer,  Mus. 
Wilhelmina,  Queen,  and  Women^s  Work  in  Holland,  S.  M. 

D'Engelbronner,  FrL. 
Wisconsin,  Delles  of,  Milfred  McNeal,  Mid. 
Women,  Industrial  Position  of,  Priscilla  E.  Moulder,  West. 
Women  In  the  Twentieth  Century,  S.  Prudhomme,  RRP, 

February  15. 
Women  of  tne  Renaissance,  E.  Muntz,  NouR,  February  1. 


Wood,  General,  at  Santiago,  H.  H.  Lewis,  Fort ;  McCL 
Wood- Working  Machinery,  J.  Richards,  Eng. 
Working  People,  America's— II.,  C.  B.  Spahr,  Ont. 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  M.  F.  Taylor,  Yale,  Febru- 
ary. 
Writers  That  Are  Quotable,  B.  Torrey,  Atlant. 
Wyclif  the  Prophet  of  Protestantism,  J.  F.  Hurst,  MRNY. 
Yacht,  The  Type  of,  A.  J.  Kenealy,  O. 
Yangcbow,  Sack  of.  In  1644,  NlneC. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  In  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


AJS. 
AJT. 
ALR. 


AHR.      American  Historical  Review, 
N.Y. 

American  Journal  of  Soci- 
olo(?y,  Chicago. 

American  Journal  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

American    Law   Review,   St. 
Louis. 
AMonM.American  Monthly  Magazine, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 

American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phlla. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena,  Boston. 

Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

Art  Journal,  London. 

Artist,  London. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Badminton,  London. 

Bankers*  Magazine,  London. 


ANat. 
Annals. 


APS. 

ARec. 

Arena. 

A  A. 

AL 

AJ. 

Art. 

Atlant. 

Bad. 

BankL. 


BankNYBankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 


Bib. 

BSac. 

BU. 

Black. 

BTJ. 

BB. 


Biblical  World,  Chicago. 

Bibllotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 

Biblioth^ue  Unlverselle,  Lau- 
sanne. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal,  Lon- 
don. 

Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 


Bkman.  Bookman,  N.  Y. 

BP.  Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 

Can.        Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Cass.       Casseirs  Magazine,  London. 

CasM.      Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cath.       Catholic  World,  N.  Y. 

Cent.       Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cham.  Chambers's  Journal,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Char.      Charities  Review,  N.  Y. 

Chant.     Chautauquan,  Meadville,  Pa. 

CAge.     Coming  Age,  Boston. 

Contem.  Contemporary  Review,  Lon- 
don. 

Corn.      Cornhill,  London. 

Cos.         Cosmopolitan,  N.  Y. 

Crit.        Critic,  N.  Y. 

Dem.  Deraorest's  Family  Magazine, 
N.Y. 

DH.  Deutscher  Hausschatz,  Re- 
gen  sburg. 

Dent.       Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial.        Dial,  Chicago. 


Dub, 

Edin. 

Ed. 

EdR. 

Ene. 

VM. 

Fort. 

Forum. 

FrL. 

Gent. 

GBag. 

(runt. 

Harp. 

Home. 

Hom. 

IJE. 

IntS. 

lA. 

JAES. 

JF. 
JMSL 


JPEcon 

Kind. 

LHJ. 
LelsH. 


Li 


r- 


Long. 
LuthQ. 

McCl. 
Mac. 

MA. 

Men. 

Met. 

MRN. 

MRNY. 

Mid. 

MisH. 

MisR. 

Mon. 

Month. 

MunA. 

Mun. 

Mus. 

NatGM. 

NatM. 
NatR. 
NEng. 


Dublin  Review,  Dublin, 

Edinburgh  Review,  London. 

Education,  Boston. 

Educational  Review,  N.  Y. 

Engineering  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

EspR.fla  Moderna,  Madrid. 

Fortnightly  Review,  Loudon. 

Forum,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,   Lon- 
don. 

Green  Bag,  Boston. 

Gun  ton's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Home  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Homiletic  Review,  N.  Y. 

International       Journal       of 
Ethics.  Phlla. 

International  Studio,  London 

Irrigation  Age,  Chicago. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


In   the  great   towns   of   the  United 

City        States  there  has  been  of  late  much  to 

Government.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  observe.     The  path  of 

municipal  progress  in  America  is  not  without  its 
impediments  and  difficulties  ;  but  progress,  never- 
theless, is  real  and  striking,  as  of  course  it  must 
be  if  the  nation  is  to  keep  its  place  in  the  van. 
Our  cities  are  so  large  and  have  become  so  im- 
portant relatively  to  the  States  in  which  they  are 
situated  that  to  abandon  them  to  bad  govern- 
ment and  evil  social  conditions  would  be  to  poison 
the  whole  life,  public  and  private,  of  our  com- 
monwealths and  our  republic.  Henceforth,  there- 
fore, it  will  not  do  to  say  that  we  in  America  are 
successful  in  tasks  of  government  and  social  or- 
ganization except  for  failure  to  manage  our  cities 
well.  The  time  has  arrived  when  an  exception 
of  such  magnitude  would  overthrow  the  general 
rule.  Henceforth  the  government  of  our  cities 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  typical  and  representa- 
tive matter  ;  and  if  our  democracies  fail  in  the 
proper  ordering  of  municipal  life,  they  will  not 
be  adjudged  successful  in  anything  else. 


Boston 
antt 


For  some  years  past  it  would  seem 
that  Boston  has,   among  our  larger 
Mayor  Quincy.  ^jj^-^g^  furnished    the    country   with 

the  best  example  of  modern  knowledge  and 
ability  applied  to  the  conduct  and  development 
of  the  corporate  life  of  a  metropolitan  city. 
Mayor  Josiali  Quincy  has  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful, and  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being 
the  foremost  practical  expert  in  the  science  and 
art  of.  municipal  administration  that  we  have  in 
this  country.  His  second  term  oi  office  will  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  present  year.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  will  refuse  to  be  a  candidate  for 
another  term.  The  people  of  Boston  ought  to 
overrule  that  decision,  for  Mr.  Quincy  has  begun 
a  good  many  useful  and  practical  innovations, 
which  it  is  very  desirable  that  he  should  protect 
and  further  develop  until  they  are  secure  beyond 
all  possible   danger.       Many  other  things   that 


Boston  has  done  under  Mayor  Quincy's  auspices 
have  been  more  showy,  but  none  in  the  end  will 
have  been  proved  more  creditable  and  valuable 
than  the  establishment  of  the  first  real  bureau  of 
municipal  statistics  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  European  cities  find  such  bureaus  ex- 
ceedingly serviceable  to  all  the  departments  of 
the  administration.  We  publish  elsewhere  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  Mayor  Quincy  and 
his  municipal  work,  from  the  pen  of  an  ap- 
preciative observer. 

...    o        If  Boston  has  set  the  best  example 

The  8an  -i.-         •         x      j 

Francisco  among  our  larger  cities  m  steady 
innovations,  practical  work  along  the  lines  of  mod- 
ern municipal  progress,  San  Francisco,  on  the 
other  side  of  our  continental  republic,  has  gone 
furthest  and  ventured  most  notably  in  adopting 
radical  innovations  in  the  plan  of  municipal  or- 
ganization. Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  we  have  explained  the  general  nature  of 
the  new  San  Francisco  charter  which,  after  many 
years  of  discussion,  has  been  ratified  by  the  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  city  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Legislature.  It  exhibits  a  refreshing  freedom 
from  the  useless  and  pernicious  old  system  of 
*'  checks  and  balances  "  that  has  made  the  typi- 
cal American  city  charter  the  very  worst  in  the 
whole  world.  The  most  striking  thing,  however, 
in  the  new  San  Francisco  arrangement  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  themselves  have 
reserved  the  opportunity  to  get  directly  at  im- 
portant questions,  such  as  the  extension  or  dim- 
inution of  the  range  of  public  functions,  and 
particularly  such  as  the  granting  of  franchises 
and  privileges  to  private  corporations.  This- 
charter  not  only  provides  for  what  is  called  the 
**  referendum  " — that  is  to  say,  for  the  referring 
of  questions  of  popular  interest  to  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  for  acceptance  or  rejection — ^but  it 
also  provides  for  what  is  known  as  the  ^<  initia- 
tive," a  method  by  which-n  certain  percentage  of 
the  voters  may  of  their  own  accord,  by  signing  a 
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petition,  cause  a  given  subject  to  be  referred  for 
decision  to  the  popular  vote,  such  decision  to  be 
final,  without  the  indorsement  of  the  city  council 
or  mayor.  Some  of  the  *  *  wise  men  of  the 
East"  will  shake  their  heads  gravely  and  tell  us 
that  they  disapprove  of  all  this.  One  or  two 
newspapers,  particularly,  seem  to  exist  for  the 
purpose  in  part  of  sneering  at  all  such  proposi-  • 
tions.  But  sneers  hurt  nobody,  and  the  men 
that  are  wise  in  their  own  conceit  are  usually 
incapable  of  learning  about  anything  that  has 
happened  within  their  own  lifetime.  People 
who  are  really  wise  will  be  delighted  that  San 
Francisco  has  decided  to  try  these  experiments 
of  the  referendum  and  the  initiative,  because  it 
will  give  us  all  an  opportunity  to  look  on  and  to 
take  note  of  the  way  those  new  methods  of  gov- 
ernment will  in  a  big  town  work.  If  they  work 
well,  the  wiseacres  and  the  men  who  sit  in  the 
seats  of  the  scornful  may  be  assured  that  we 
shall  adopt  those  same  methods  in  many  another 
American  city.     The  people  are  ready  to  learn. 

/I   ^M.        Nobody   could    say   in    advance,    of 

Conditions  -^  ,  *u       •    ■*•   *•  j  \i 

In  course,  how  the  initiative  and  the 
Chicago,  referendum  would  work  in  Chicago, 
for  example  ;  but  in  view  of  the  sort  of  experi- 
ence that  Chicago  has  had  with  city  councils  and 
State  Legislatures  during  much  of  the  time  with- 
in the  past  ten  years,  there  are  plenty  of  men  in 
that  city  who  would  welcome  the  chance  to  secL re 
direct  action  of  the  people  upon  almost  every 
question  of  considerable  importance.  It  has  not 
proved  difficult  in  times  past  for  corporations 
having  millions  upon  millions  to  gain  by  securing 
tlie  favor  of  the  municipal  authorities,  to  get  ab- 
solute control  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  Last 
year  certain  notorious  measures,  which  would 
have  extended  for  half  a  century  a  series  of 
monopoly  transit  franchises  worth  $100,000,000, 
had  secured  the  board  of  aldermen  in  the  face 
of  the  most  tremendous  public  opposition.  Noth- 
ing saved  Chicago  but  the  interposition  of  the 
veto  power  of  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison.  It  is 
not  for  men  at  a  distance  to  say  that  Chicago  al- 
dermen were  bought  by  the  street- railroad  mag- 
nates as  if  they  had  been  so  many  cattle — for  men 
at  a  distance  speak  only  by  hearsay.  But  cer- 
tainly it  is  true  that  no  one  in  Chicago  has  any 
other*  opinion  of  the  recent  board  of  aldermen  ex- 
cept that  its  attitude  was  due  wholly  and  solely 
to  bribery.  If  the  extension  of  those  franchises 
had  been  impossible  without  reference  to  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  of  Chicago — as  henceforth  all 
such  matters  will  be  referred  to  the  people  of  San 
Francisco — the  situation  would  have  been  very 
different ;  for  even  the  richest  of  our  trolley  trac- 
tion magnates  could  scarcely  hope  to  buy  up  a 


majority  of  400,000  voters,  even  with  so  hetero- 
geneous a  population  as  that  of  Chicago  and  with 
so  huge  a  mass  of  non  English  speaking  Bohe- 
mian, Polish,  and  other  foreign  laborers.  It  is 
indeed  quite  possible  that  scores  of  thousands  of 
voters  should  be  bribed.  But  under  the  existing 
ballot  system,  while  not  impossible,  it  is  never- 
theless comparatively  difficult  to  manage  these 
wholesale  transactions  in  votes. 

The  The  best  the  people  of  Chicago  could 
^*'*i/^'*"'  ^o  to  show  their  opinion  of  the 
Mayor Harriaon.  franchise  question  was  to  reelect  the 
man  who  had  put  his  veto  in  the  way  of  the  so- 
called  Allen  bills,  and  saved  to  a  generation  yet 
unborn  the  right  of  control  over  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  a  metropolis  that  will  probably 
have,  within  fifty  years,  not  2,000,000,  but 
5,000,000  or  6,000,000  people.  Whatever  the 
facts  may  be,  it  was  the  opinion  in  Chicago  that 
if  Carter  Harrison  had  gone  the  way  of  the 
majority  of  the  council,  he  might  suddenly  have 
found  himself  a  man  of  much  wealth.  In  any 
case,  the  people  thought  it  worth  while  to  re- 
elect him.  The  Republican  opposition  to  Mr. 
Harrison  dwelt  almost  entirely  upon  questions 
connected  with  the  police  administration.  They 
charged  great  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
^aws  against  gambling  and  disorderly  houses,  and 
declared  that  Chicago  was  running  in  a  scandal 
ously  wide-open  fashion.  This  indeed  may  have 
been  largely  true.  Yet  a  majority  of  the  stanch - 
est  Republican  newspapers  in  Chicago  believed 
under  all  the  circumstances. that  Mr.  Harrison 
was  entitled  to  another  term.  It  was  a  conspicu- 
ous fact  that  capitalists  who  had  endeavored  to 
filch  away  the  people's  valuable  assets  in  the  form 
of  fifty-year  franchises  were  strong  supporters  of 
the  Republican  candidate,  Mr.  Zina  R.  Carter. 
This  does  not  of  necessity  prove  anything  against 
Mr.  Carter,  who  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
excellent  standing  and  reputation.  The  people, 
however,  had  the  impression  that  they  could 
make  no  mistake  in  supporting  the  man  that  the 
street -railroad  magnates  were  opposing.  They 
loved  Carter  Harrison  for  the  enemies  he  had 
made.  The  election  came  on  April  4.  Mr. 
Harrison  received  149,000  votes,  Carter  107,000, 
and  the  third  candidate,  ex -Governor  Altgeld, 
received  46,000.  It  had  been  supposed  earlier 
in  the  campaign  that  the  division  of  the  Demo- 
crats into  two  fiercely  rival  factions,  the  one  sup- 
porting Mayor  Harrison  and  the  other  supporting 
Mr.  Altgeld,  would  almost  surely  result  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Carter.  Governor  Altgeld  wab 
regarded  as  representing  in  the  cnrnpaign  the 
more  advanced  principles  of  the  national  Demo- 
cratic platform   of    1896,   and   particularly  the 
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doctrine  of  municipal  ownership  and  direct 
operation  of  public  works  as  regards  the  city  of 
Chicago.  If  Mr.  Harrison  had  not  been  running, 
Mr,  Altgeld  would  probably  have  been  elected 
over  the  Republican  candidate  by  a  large  majority. 
But  whereas  many  citizens  regarded  the  Altgeld 
position  as  rather  extreme  and  doctrinaire,  they 
were  willing  to  vote  for  Harrison.  With  its 
electric -lighting  plant  for  the  illumination  of  the 
streets,  Chicago  is  already  engaged  ia  a  very 
large  enterprise  of  direct  municipal  ownership 
and  operation.  It  would  be  a  marvelously  in- 
teresting experiment  if,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
street- railroad  franchises  a  few  years  hence,  the 
Chicagoans  should  decide  not  to  grant  extensions 
on  any  terms,  but  should,  on  the  other  band, 
purchase  the  trackage  and  permanent  improve- . 
ments  at  their  actual  value,  and  then  lease  the 
roads  thus  owned  as  municipal  property  to 
operating  companies  for  periods  not  longer  than 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Such  an  agreement  ought 
to  be  extremely  lucrative  to  the  city,  and  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  disastrous.  It  would  be  a 
poor  public  financier  indeed  who  could  not,  by 
such  a  leasing  system,  pay  more  money  into  the 
municipal  treasury  than  by  any  scheme  of  fran- 
chise-granting that  could  ever  be  put  into  effect. 

Somt  Matet  I'he  Altgeld  movement  in  the  Chi- 
'iS/Moo'     cago  election  had  some  characteristics 

Campaign,  that  Suggested  the  Henry  George 
movement  in  the  last  New  York  City  municipal 
campaign.  Mr.  George's  movement  was  in  reality 
intended  to  affect  the  national  rather  than  the 
local  political  situation.  In  like  manner  tlie  Alt- 
geld movement  represented  a  protest  against  the 
supposed  underetanding  between  Carter  Harrison 
and  Richard  Croker  with  reference  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  Democratic  organization 
next  year.  Tiie  Altgeld  programme,  therefore, 
coupled  "  Municipal  Ownership  and  the  Chicago 
Platform  "  togetlier.  Carter  Harrison's  platform 
faa<l  avowedly  devoted  itself  to  local  issues  only. 
Mr.  Altgeld's  meetings  were  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  any  that  were  held  in  the  city.  It  is 
significant  of  the  new  independence  of  the  voters 
tlmt  almost  50,000  of  them  broke  away  from 
the  regular  Democratic  ranks  to  support  the 
independent  Democratic  ticket.  It  is  equally 
significant  that  Republicans  to  the  estimated 
number  of  40,000  supported  Carter  Harrison 
in  preference  to  Mr.  Carter,  the  Republican 
candidate.  Of  the  nine  English  dailies,  the 
Times- Herald,  Record,  Post,  News,  and  Democrat 
supported  Harrison.  The  Inter- Ocean  and  ^Jrib- 
une  were  for  Carter,  and  the  Republican  Journal 
and  Democratic  Chronicle  did  not  take  pro- 
nounced sides.     The  Altgeld  movement  had  no 


daily  paper  behind  it,  but  issued  a  weekly  called 
the  Municipal  Ownership  Bulletin.  A  corre- 
spondent writing  us  from  Chicago  remarks, 
apropos  of  the  newspaper  situation,  tiiat  this 
year,  with  an  immense  newspaper  support, 
Mr.  Harrison  polled  8,000  less  than  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  ;  while  two  years  ago,  with  every 
daily  in  the  city  against  liim  with  one  minor  ex- 
ception, he  rolled  up  a  clear  majority  over  all 
competitors.    Uur  correspondent  further  remarks 


that  the  campaign  disclosed  three  interesting  re- 
sults— namely:  (1)  the  growth  of  independence 
and  of  attention  to  local  issues  ;  (2)  the  domi- 
nance of  the  street- railroad  issue  ;  and  (3)  the 
growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  municipal  owner- 
ship. Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  cast 
were  against  the  Republican  candidate,  and  our 
correspondent  regards  this  as  largely  due  to  the 
belief  that  he,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  rep- 
resented the  interests  of  the  street- rail  road  cor- 
porations. Our  correspondent  holds  that  in  all 
probability  any  practical  proposition  for  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  street  railroads 
would  to-day  be  approved  by  a  popular  vote  in 
Chicago.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  position 
Mr.  Harrison  wilt  take  henceforth  in  view  of  this 
reinarkable  change  that  has  come  over  the  Chicago 
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community.  Finally,  our  correspondent  makes 
Ihe  following  extremely  interesting  remarks  upon 
anotlier  very  important  phase  of  the  election — 
namely,  the  choice  of  members  of  the  city 
council : 

A  word  Bhonld  be  added  about  the  new  city  council, 
though  that  subject  be  not  of  such  wide  int«reitt.  The 
marked  and  often  unfortunate  tendency  to  concentrate 

attention  in  a  munictpHi  campaiga  upon  Its  coDMpic- 
uouB  feature — namely,  the  eleclton  of  a  niayur — was 
Hgalu  counter-balanced  thU  apring  by  the  Municipal 
Voter's  League.  BeKinning  with  the  campalRU  of  16196, 
this  league  has,  by  searcbtng  laqulrlex  Into  the  records 
of  candidates  for  nomination  and  by  discriminating  In- 
donenients  of  successhil  nominees,  carried  on  a  steady 
and  effective  effort  to  change  tbe  character  of  the  city 
council.  The  result  has  been  that  by  gradual  Increase 
the  "honest  miiiority,"ln  a  body  of  sixty-eight  members 
has  grown  from  12  prior  to  1896  to  40  at  present ; 
and  tbe  first  (ruita  of  this  new  "honeiit  major!  ly  "  baa 
been  realized  in  the  nuu-partisan  ortianiution  of  the 
council  committees,  with  ability  and  attcendeocy  for  the 
nr»t  time  in  many  years  in  the  ascendency.  The  cam- 
paign marks  a  distinct  advance  step  ia  aslow  but  real 
progressive  movement  in  local  government. 

This  matter  of  the  make-up  of  the 
Counciuif  council  is,  after  all,  in  our  American 
Minntaiwih.  pjj-jgg^  Qf  quite  as  much  importance 
as  the  election  of  the  mayor.  And  if  our 
observation  counts  for  anytiiing,  it  is  to  iJie 
effect  that  the  remarkable  development  of  in- 
dependent voting  in  munici|>al  elections  and  of 
genuine  local  interest  in  municipal  affairs  are 
resulting  almost  everywhere  in  the  country  in 
the  selection  of  stronger  and  belter  aldennanic 
bodies  than  one  was  accustomed  to  find  &  few 
years  ago.  The  present  situation  in  Minneapolis 
affords  an  instance  worth  citing.  The  mayor 
who  took  his  seat  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year  is  Mr.  James  Gray,  a  young  Democrat 
and  well-known  newspaper  man,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  a  believer  in 
straightforward  and  progressive  methods.  The 
people  of  Minneapolis  at  their  last  election  failed 
to  approve  and  adopt  a  new  charter  that  had 
been  carefully  and  conscientiously  drawn  by  a 
charier  commission.  They  were  independent 
enough,  however,  to  elect  an  unusually  able 
council,  in  which  a  considerable  majority  of  Re- 
publicans confront  the  Democratic  mayor.  The 
prospect  has  seemed  to  be,  however,  that  there 
would  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  securing  a 
reasonably  harmonious  administration,  because 
llie  mavor  and  the  leaders  of  the  aldernianic 
liody— who  are  good  citizens  first  and  Republi- 
cans afterward — seem  to  he  able  to  come 
together  on  the  ground  of  practical  measures  in 
the  direction  of  sound  and  business-like  reforms 
in  the  departments- 


Drtnitam  Detroit,  under  the  mast«rfnl  hand  of 
Ut  Btriit  Mayor  Tingree,  entered  upon  an  en- 
eiiroani.  jjcpiy  pg,^  ^,^^  Qf  municipal  life  and 
activity  ;  and  although  Mr.  Pingree  is  now  gov- 
ernor and  not  mayor,  he  has  alated  not  one  Jot 
of  his  alisorbing  interest  in  the  affaii-s  of  his 
hometown.  His  latest  project  has  been  the  out- 
and-out  purchase  by  the  city  of  the  street  rail- 
roads. For  that  purpose  enabling  measures 
have  been  pushed  through  the  Legislature  and 
through  the  municipal  council.  As  mayor,  Mr. 
Fingree  had  waged  a  Titanic  struggle  against  the 
street- railroad  companies  on  questions  of  im- 
proved facilities,  compensation  to  the  public  treas 
ury,  and  reduced  rales  cf  fare  ;  and  his  suc- 
cess as  champion  of  the  people  against  the  corpo- 
rations gave  the  average  voter  such  confidence 
in  him  that  without  the  use  of  any  of  the  winning 
ways  of  experienced  politicians,  this  straight- 
forward manufacturer  was  able  to  keep  behind 
him  a  popular  support,  irrespective  of  party,  that 
enabled  him  to  defy  his  powerful  opponents. 

Municipal  '^^^  contemplated  purchase  by  the 
Transit       city  of  DetTOit  of  the  street- railroad 

hPro.p»ct.  gy^^^jjj  jg  probably  the  most  advanced 
step  in  the  dii-ection  of  what  is  known  as  the 
policy  of  "municipal  ownership"  that  any 
American  city  has  as  yet  taken.  Governor 
I'ingrec,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  sends  us  the 
following  statement  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
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voald  entartalu  a  propoeltion  to  acquire  the  street  rail- 
roads at  sucb  a  Ugure  that  the  net  earniitgs  of  the  roads 
during  the  average  lite  of  the  present  franchises  would 
pay  (or  Chem.  I  told  him  that  tor  my  part  and  so  far  as 
I  knew  they  would  entertain  such  a  proposition.  The 
idea  is  to  acquire  the  street  railroads,  subject  to  an  in- 
debtedness which  the  net  eamingB  o(  Che  roads  would 
liquidate  iu  about  aiiteen  years,  the  plan  being  to  pay 
the  Interest  on  this  Indebtedness,  and  to  set  aside  a  sink- 
ing Fund  entirely  from  the  net  earnings  which  would 
retire  the  indebtedness  within  the  given  time.  An  act 
ot  the  Legislature  was  accordingly  passed  giving  the 
city  authority  to  acquire  the  rallrcods  and  operate  them, 
and  under  the  provisions  of  that  act  the  commission  of 
three  men,  consisting  of  Elliott  G.  Stevenson,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer,  Carl  B.  Schmidt,  a  prominent  manufac- 
turer, and  myself,  was  appointed  by  the  common 
council  of  Detroit  to  negotiate  with  the  street-railroad 
companies.  These  negotiations  are  now  la  progress. 
The  law  provides  that  the  credit  of  the  city  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  city  cannot  be  pledged  to  pay  the  indebted- 
ness, but  that  the  Indebtedness  must  be  secured  only  by 
the  properties  of  the  street  railroads  to  be  acquired  by 
the  city.  A  great  deal  of  misinformation  has  been  con- 
veyed to  the  public  through  the  columns  of  two  of  the 
local  papers  which  are  controlled  by  men  who  are  op- 
posed and  always  have  been  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
municipal  ownership  ;  but  I  notice  from  clippings  pub- 
lished in  other  cities  which  have  come  to  me  that  the 
public  outside  of  the  city  of  Detroit  have  not  been  very 
much  misled  by  such  mislnlonnatlon. 


the  property  itself  being  the  security  ;  and  thus 
such  obligations  will  form  no  part  of  the  general 
municipal  indebtedneBB.  The  commisBion  has 
unlimited  authority  with  respect  to  the  extension 
and  development  of  the  transit  system  and  the 
purchase  and  management  of  everything  in  the 
way  of  land,  buildings,  machinery  for  power 
plants,  and  the  like  that  may  be  needed.  It  has 
also  full  authority  to  fix  the  rates  of  fare,  with 
the  one  proviso  that  it  shall  not  c'harge  passen- 
gers more  than  they  are  now  charged  by  the 
Detroit  Citizens'  Street  Railway  Company.  The 
common  council  has  always  the  right  to  e 


The  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  is 
M'™*«'3c(  ^^T  broad  in  its  provisions,  and  it 
certainly  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
new  charter  of  San  Francisco  among  the  mem- 
orable municipal  enactments  of  the  past  season. 
The  act  empowers  the  common  council  of  De- 
troit to  appoint  three  persons  known  as  the  "  De- 
troit Street  Railway  Commission."  Every  two 
years  one  member  goes  out  of  ofBce,  and  his 
successor  for  a  term  of  six  years  is  appointed  by 
the  cominon  council  on  the  nomination  of  the 
mayor.  The  commissioners  may  hold  any  other 
office  at  the  same  time  except  that  of  alderman. 
Under  this  provision  Mr.  Pingree  is  enabled  to 
belong  to  the  street- rai road  commission  while 
serving  as  governor  of  the  State.  Each  com- 
missioner executes  a  bond  for  |250,000.  The 
commission  is  authorized  on  its  own  discretion 
to  acquire  any  or  all  of  the  street  railroads  within 
the  city  limits — or  outside  if  entering  the  city — 
and  they  are  further  autliorized  to  operate  and 
maintain  such  street  railroads  exactly  as  if  they 
were  a  board  of  directors  of  a  street- railroad 
company.  They  may  incur  no  obligations  on 
behalf  of  the  city,  however,  except  such  as  are 
chargeable  upon  the  street- railroad  system  and 
its  appurtenances.  This,  of  course,  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  commission  will  have  full  au- 
tliority  to  issue  street- railroad  bonds  precisely  as 
:':y  street- railroad  company  would  issue  tliein, 


the  books  and  accounts  of  the  commission,  and 
the  city  comptroller  is  under  obligation  to  make 
such  an  examination  every  three  months  and  re- 
port the  results  to  the  common  council.  The 
commission  ilself  is  also  obliged  to  make  a  yearly 
report  to  the  council,  containing  a  full  statement 
of  its  receipts  and  expenditures  and  other  matters 
of  information  as  to  the  property  and  the  busi- 
ness. The  commission  has  unlimited  authority 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  managers, 
superintendents,  and  the  entire  force  of  men 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  business.  The  only 
other  limitation  upon  the  commission  is  found  in 
a  clause  which  declares  that  it  is  "hereby  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  granting  or  extending 
the  life  of  any  franchise  under  any  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  it  by  this  act."  A  preceding 
clause  declares  that  not  only  may  the  act  not  be 
constmed  as  extending  the  life  of  the  franchise 
of  any  existing  companies,  but  it  implies  no 
franchise  rights  in  case  of  the  reversion  of  the 
property  to  the  grantors  or  their  successors. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  Detroit  Street  Railway 
Commission    should    not    be   able   to    purchase 
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gome  particular  line  of  stntet  roiJi-oad  now  ex- 
isting, the  franchise  would  in  any  case  revert 
to  the  city  without  any  compensation  to  the 
company  a  few  ye&vs  lience  at  the  end  of  the 
franchise  period.  Inasmuch  as  this  measure 
is  already  writteu  la  the  statutes  of  the  State 
and  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  Detroit  coun- 
cil, which  has  named  Governor  Pingree,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and 'Mr.  Schmidt  as  the  commis- 
sioners, thertf  would  seem  to  be  no  reasonable 
probability  of  anything  happening  to  interfere 
with  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  programme. 
Thus  we  may  expect  at  a  very  early  period  to 
see  municipal  transit  tried  in  Detroit,  as  in  Glas- 
gow and  some  other  foreign  cities. 

Ma  ocJiw..  '''"-'  "'■^'  **^  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  found 
"""o/""  '  its  Pingree  in  the  person  of  another 
Tiiitdo.  manufacturer  not  previously  identi- 
fied with  politics,  though  now  famous,  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Jones.  Some  two  years  ago, 
having  made  himself  dear  to  his  employees  by 
his  humane  and  considerate  methods  as  an  em- 
ployer, and  having  shown  himself  in  other  rela- 
tions to  be  of  a  highly  altruistic  disposition,  Mr. 
Jones,  at  the  time  of  a  dea<Ilock  in  the  Republi- 
can city  convention,  emerged  as  a  dark-horse 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty.  lie  was  nominated, 
and  after  a  very  interesting  and  original  campaign, 
enlivened  in  part  by  the  singing  of  the  songs 
which  the  candidate  himself  had  coniiwsed  for 
the  occasion,  he  was  triumphantly  elected.  His 
term  of  office  was  to  end  on  the  8ih  day  of  last 
month,  and  he  was  a  candidate  for  another  term  ; 
but  his  party  declined  to  give  him  the  renora^ 
ination.  Mayor  Jones  had  adopted  pretty  much 
the  same  policy  in  Toledo  as  respects  the  fi'an- 
chise  monopolists  that  Mayor  Pingree  several 
years  ago  had  adopted  in  Detroit.  The  interests 
affected,  therefore,  succeeded  in  preventing  his 
renomination  at  the  Kepublican  convention. 
This,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  dishearten  the 
intrepid  Mayor  Jones.  Though  despised  and  re- 
jected of  monopolists  and  the  local  Republican 
machine,  he  knew  that  he  was  strong  with  the 
people.  He  simply  ran  again  as  an  independent 
candidate,  and,  of  course,  was  elected  with  eclal. 
The  election  occurred  on  April  3,  and  the  votes 
for  the  three  candidates,  Republican,  Democrat, 
and  Jones,  wei-e  in  round  liguros  respectively 
4,000,  3,000,  and  17,000. 

The  election  in  Toledo,  as  in  many 

afUe         another  municipal  contest  from   one 

ro/»rfo  £i«t/Dii.   gjjj  jjf    jjjg    country   to  the  other, 

shows  that  the    habit  of   independent  voting  is 

growing  immensely,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  1 


tlie  great  national  political  organrzations.  Mayor 
Jones,  in  response  to  a  letter  asking  him  to  state 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  moat  important  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  the  election,  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  editor  of  this  Review  : 


duct  municipal  campaigns  undei-  the 


ispii 


vs  of 


I  think  the  important  lesBon  of  the  recent  election  in 
this  city  <H  indiratlon  that  thepeople  are  read;  toemnn- 
cipate  tLemselve-i  from  the  HupersLitiun  and  bigotry  of 
l>reten<led  partiHan  hatre<l,  I  believe  that  the  fact  that 
Tl>  per  cent,  of  n  tntnl  of  more  than  24.000  rotm  were 
cniit  for  the  independent  candidate  shows  that  the  peo- 
ple care  nothing  for  the  old  slogan,  "Sticfc  to  the 
party"  That  and  that  alone  waa  the  cry  of  both  the 
Deniucratic  and  Kepubllciin  political  machineH  In  this 
campaign.  Thepartisanpresssided  with  them  to  the  ut- 
most, reporting  t^i  the  most  villainous  lies  and  infamous 
l4ictlcs  in  their  vain  attempt  lo  hold  the  people  in  line 
t()  be  made  mere  grist  for  the  proBtrgatherers"  mill— 
that  is,  to  be  used  as  tools  of  the  corporations.  Tho 
failure  of  the  political  machines  and  partisan  press  isso 
overwhelming  an  toamount  to  ignominy  ;  no  other  word 
expresses  it.  Up  to  tlie  very  last  issue  of  their  papere 
ijoth  partiea  confldently  claimed  the  election,  anuouno- 
ing  to  their  readers  that  the  "Jones  forces  were  de- 
mornllEed  and  scattered,"  It  is  a  mootstriking  illustn- 
tlou  that  no  one  knows  so  little  about  politics  as 
politicians,  nnd  that  the  people  are  eagerly  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  vote  ils  |>eople,  as  men,  as  brotliers, 
having  a  common  interest  at  stake,  and  to  throw  away 
the  shallow  mask  of  pretende<l  partisan  hatred  that  we 
have  so  long  worn.  You  well  understand  that  there 
are  many  liniitalions  placed  upon  the  cities  of  Ohio  by 
Slate  laws.    Tlie^e  I  confldently  hope  will  be  remoTed 
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to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  next  Legislature,  and  I 
believe  that  our  city  govemnient  will  be  ready  to  ex- 
preiis  the  will  of  the  people  as  Car  oa  the;  possibly  can 
give  UK  such  reforms  as  are  within  our  reach. .  The 
most  coDSpicaous  one  that  we  stand  in  need  of  ia  the 
municipal  ownership  of  a  lighting  plant ;  following 
that  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  the  other  reforms  In- 
dicated in  the  summary  of  my  message,  which  Is  bere- 
nnto  attached. 

The  inclosure  to  wliicli  Mayor  Jones  refers  is  his 
own  summing  up  of  his  last  message  to  the  board 
ot  aldermen  ;  and  it  represents  so  completely 
the  practical  programme  for  wliicli  almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  voters  of  Toledo  deserted  their 
regular  party  tickets  and  followed  the  lead  of  an 
independent  candidate,  that  it  is  worth  reprint- 
ing in  full.      It  is  ae  follows  : 

The  establishment  of  a  city  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture ot  fuel  gas. 

The  control  and  operation  by  the  city  of  the  electric 
Ifghting  plant. 

The  establishment  of  civil  service  [merit  sytitem]  ^in 
all  departmeiita  at  the  municipality. 

The  enactment  by  the  Legixlatiire  of  laws  that  will 
give  the  city  such  a  measure  of  home  rule  as  will  en- 
able it  to  ''  bring  out  the  l>est  that  is  in  its  own  people.'' 

No  grant  or  extension  of  franchises  U>  private  enter- 
prise without  the  approval  of  the  people. 

Tlie  abandonment  of  the  contract  system  on  all  pub- 
lic work,  such  as  paving,  sewers,  ete. 

The  compilation  and  publication  of  the  city  directory 
by  the  municipality  Itwif, 

The  establishment  ot  kindergartens  as  part  of  the 
piibllc-schonl  system. 

A  larger  appropriation  for  street  Ituprorement. 

The  sprinkling  of  the  streets  by  the  city  itself. 

The  passage  of  the  ordinance  for  the  appointment  of 
building  inspector. 

A  latter  appropriation  for  public  parks. 

Au  appropriation  for  music  In  the  parkn. 

The  establishment  ot  playgroimds  for  the  children. 

The  establishment  of  tree  public  baths. 

Improved  facilities  for  those  who  market  in  Toledo. 

The  erection  of  a  city  building. 

The  uniting  of  all  the  people  to  theend  that  theOhio 
Centennial  may  lie  made  a  grand  success. 

The  revision  of  the  city  licence  laws. 

The  repeal  of  the  ordinance  licensing  employment 
agencies  in  Toledo. 

The  veto  power  to  he  abolished  and  the  referendum 
to  tlie  people  substituted  in  its  place. 
In  the  face  of  so  ovorwheiming  an  indorsement 
as  the  citizens  of  Toleilu  gave  to  Mayor  Jones 
and  his  programme,  it  would  certainly  seem 
likely  that  no  obstacles  could  well  prevent  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  a  numlier,  at  least,  of  t)ie 
objects  for  which  the  mayor  is  working. 


In   the  city  of  Cleveland  the  munici- 
/nCTMBiontf.  P*^  contest  was  waged  with  extraor^ 

dinary  bitterness.      Mayor  Robert  E. 
McKisson    was    a   candidate  for 
the  Democratic  candi 


ley.  Thi  Republican  ticket  in  general  prevailed 
by  a  considerable  majority,  hut  Mayor  McKisson 
ran  some  12,000  votes  behind  the  rest  of  bis 
ticket,  and  the  Democratic  candidate  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  about  3,000.  McKisson  had 
against  him  the  independent  element,  under  the 
lead  of  the  Municipal  Association,  which  is  a 
non-partisan  body  standing  for  good  municipal 
government.  This  association  made  a  carefid  in- 
vestigation of  the  condition  of  the  city  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  influential  bulletins  attacking 
at  every  point  the  methods  of  the  existing  rigime. 
The  reformers  obtained  what  they  regarded  as 
raasonably  satisfactory  pledges  from  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  Mr.  Farley,  and  accordingly 
gave  liim  their  indorsement.  The  McKisson 
platform  was  favorable  to  municipal  ownership  ; 
but  too  many  other  issues  entered  into  the  cam- 
paign to  make  that  question  really  the  determin- 
ing one      The  successful  candidate  is  regarded 


and 

I  Mr.  John  H.  Par- 


as extremely  conservative  and  a  believer  in  the 
old-fashioned  spoils  system  ot  party  rule,  but 
thoroughly  honest.  The  Republicans  of  Ohio 
are  divided  into  two  factions  ;  and  McKisson. 
with  Senator  Foraker,  Governor  Bushnell,  and 
Mr.  Kurtz,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  wing  that 
ia  always  in  opposition  to  Senator  Hanna  and  the 
admitiistration  element.  This  factional  situation, 
of  course,  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  Cleve- 
land election.    In  Toledo  the  strongest  opponents 
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of  the  policy  of  Mayor  Jones  were  not  able  to 
prove  one  word  against  his  absolute  honesty,  fidel- 
ity, and  public  spirit  as  an  official.  If  the  reformers 
in  Cleveland  had  given  the  Republican  candidate 
there  the  same  kind  of  personal  indorsement  that 
men  of  their  class  were  giving  to  Mayor  Joneg  in 
Toledo,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  on 
the  issue  of  municipal  ownership  the  Republicans 
would  have  swept  Cleveland  very  much  as  the 
followers  of  Jones  carried  Toledo, 

Tue  "labile  ^"  Denver  a  vigorously  contested  mu- 
Ownrihip-  nicipal  campaign  found  four  strong 
'""""""""candidates  in  the  field  for  the  office  of 
mayor,  and  they  ran  tlie  race  almost  abreast  to 
the  very  end.  The  candidate  who  had  the  iri- 
dorsement  of  the  Civic  Federation  and  all  the 
other  bodies  representing  conspicuously  the  idea 
of  non-partisan  good  government  was  the  exist- 
ing mayor,  Mr.  McMurray,  on  a  platform  taking 
very  strong  positions  in  favor  of  municipal  own- 
ership. Denver  ia  one  of  the  two  or  three  im- 
portant cities  in  the  country  where  a  private 
company  owns  the  water  supply  ;  and  McMurray 
stood  for  a  municipal  water  plant,  for  reduced 
fares  and  other  concessions  to  tiie  people  on  the 
part  of  the  street- railroad  monopoly,  and  for 
some  popular  departures  in  the  direction  of  cheap- 
er gas  and  electric  light.  Mayor  McMurray  had 
certainly  given  Denver  a  most  admirable  admin- 
istration. He  was  supported  as  an  independent 
by  a  group  of  Good  Government  and  Civic  Fed- 
eration organisations  and  also  by  the  People's 
party,  Mr.  H.  V,  Johnson,  who  was  elected, 
ran  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  other  two 
candidates  were  W.  L,  Ames,  Silver  Republican, 
alleged  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  corporations 
and  the  opponent  of  the  municipal  ownership 
ideas,  and  finally  Mr.  Russell  Gates,  a  regular, 
or  McKinley,  Republican,  and  regarded  from  the 
Denver  standpoint  as  above  all  a  supporter  of  the 
gold  standard.  It  happens  that  the  Democratic 
platform  was  almost  identical  with  the  McMurray 
platform  in  making  the  questions  of  water,  light, 
and  transit  the  main  issues.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  supporters  of  Mayor  McMurray  acqui- 
esced in  the  resnlts  of  the  election  with  good 
grace.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Nmvs  declares  that 
all  the  vote  for  Johnson,  all  of  that  for  McMur- 
Murray,  and  half  of  that  for  Gates,  constituting 
more  ihan  three-quarters  of  all  the  votes  cast, 
may  be  regarded  as  "  against  corporation  control 
of  thecity."  It  further  states  that  all  the  super- 
visors and  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  memlwrs  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  are  also  pledged  to  munic- 
ipal ownership.  Tlius  Denver,  almost  as  strongly 
as  Detroit  and  Toledo,  stands  committed  to  a 
very  advanced  policy. 


£o„/,  ^^  St.  Louis  there  was  in  session  for 
MunMpai  a  number  of  weeks  through  the  late 
*  '■  winter  and  early  spring  a  commission 
sent  down  from  Jefferson  City  by  the  Democratic 
legislature  of  the  State  to  "lexow"the  Repub- 
lican municipal  administration.  The  Republican 
minority  of  the  legislative  committee  succeeded 
in  securing  the  investigation  also  of  certain  Demo- 
cratic officials  who  are  tlie  local  appointees  in  St. 
Louis  of  the  Democratic  governor^ — for  example, 
the  police  board,  the  excise  commissioner,  and 
the  coal-oil  inspector.  So  far  as  the  two  political 
parties  are  concerned,  a  particularly  weU. informed 
gentleman  of  St.  Louis  informs  us  that  honors 
(or,  rather,  dishonors)  may  be  regarded  as  easy 
— that  is  to  say,  while  some  serious  wrongs  and 
malfeasances  were  found  in  a  number  of  offices 
and  several  officials  were  indicted,  the  offenders 
seem  to  be  about  evenly  distributed  between  the 
two  parties.  The  investigation  was  undoubtedly 
intended  to  affect  the  municipal  election  of  April 
4,  when  members  of  the  two  legislative  bodies 
that  make  up  the  school  board  and  the  munic- 
ipal assembly  were  to  be  chosen.  The  assem- 
bly is  composed  of  a  small  council,  the  members 
of  which  are  elected  on  general  ticket  by  the 
whole  city,  and  a  house  of  delegates,  so  called, 
which  is  a  larger  body  elected  from  wards.  Six 
vacancies  in  the  npper  house,  or  council,  were  to 
be  filled,  and  the  Republican  nominees  were  all 
successful.  The  Republicans  also  elected  21  out 
of  28  members  of  the  lower  house.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  St.  Louis  the  nominations 
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were  made,  not  by  conventions,  but  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  in  party  primaries.  This  in- 
novation  is  regarded  in  St,  Louis  as  a  great  step 
in  advance,  and  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  consid- 
eration of  other  communilios.  The  public  offices 
have  now  been  removed  from  the  old  to  the  new 
city  hall,  which  St.  Louis  has  built  without  in- 
curring a  penny  of  debt  out  of  annual  install- 
ments  appropriated  from  current  taxation.  The 
building  is  an  excellent  one  and  is  very  lai'ge, 
though  it  has  cost  only  *2, 000,000. 

niiadeiBiiia-t  Nothing  could  be  in  greater  con- 
anrfSs"  trast  with  the  successful  completion 
Wat>rQu„ii«,.  ^^  ^,,jg  gp|endid  city  hall  at  St. 
Louis  for  12,000,000  than  the  experience  of 
Philadelphia,  where  the  city  hall  liegun  and 
occupied  a  great  many  years  ago  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  a  self- perpetuating  board  of  coinmis- 
eionera  which  continues  to  spend  every  year  a 
great  sum,  and  which  has  now  run  the  cost  far 
beyond  120,000,000,  with  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  find  ways  to  keep  themselves 
in  office  and  spend  several  millions  more  before 
consenting  to  call  the  buildmg  finished.  What- 
ever one  may  say  about  New  York  City  under 
Tammany,  Philadelphia  must  stand  as  the  colos- 
sal type  of  corrupt  admmistration,  not  only  for 
the    United    States,   but    for  the    whole    world. 


There  was  a  municipal  election  in  Philadelphia  a 
few  weeks  ago,  hut  it  did  not  greatly  arouse  the 
community.  The  Republican  candidate,  who 
won  an  easy  victory,  was  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ash- 
bridge,  who  was  serving  his  sixth  continuous 
term  as  coroner.  Mr.  Ashbridge's  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance was  atlmirable,  and  his  personal  record 
was  not  deemed  objectionable  by  the  Municipal 
League,  which  stands  in  Philadelphia  for  genu- 
ine reform.  The  league  did  not  regard  the 
situation  in  Philadelphia  as  auspicious  for  a 
movement  against  the  Republican  machine.  Any 
effort  that  might  have  been  made  would,  in  the 
view  of  the  league,  have  been  futile.  Phila- 
delphia during  the  past  few  months  has  been 
scourged  by  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  This 
condition  is  said  to  be  due  altogether  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  water  supply.  Citizens  freely 
declare  that  the  municipal  water  supply  has  been 
neglected  by  officials  whose  efforts  ought  to  have 
been  directed  toward  ita  improvement,,  because 
of  a  determined  attempt  on  the  part  of  private 
monopolists  to  persuade  the  local  authorities  to 
turn  over  the  water  works  to  be  conducted  as  a 
private  enterprise,  just  as  a  year  or  more  ^o 
a  similar  movement  resulted  in  the  turning  over 
of  the  municipal  gas  works  to  a,  private  company. 
Mr.  Ashbridge,  however,  was  sound  on  the  water 
question.     There  is  now  an  energetic  disposition 
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on  the  part  of  the  city  government  to  improve 
the  pumping  stations,  to  check  the  wasteful  use 
of  water,  and  above  all  to  take  up  seriously  the 
question  of  filtration.  Experts  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  some  time  within  the  present  month 
of  May  they  are  to  make  a  preliminary  report,  and 
within  the  next  three  months  a  comprehensive  plan 
must  be  submitted  under  which  Philadelphia  may 
secure  an  ample  supply  of  water  of  good  quality. 

_  The  fact  is  that   in  Philadelphia,  as 

Pittsburg  also  in  Pittsburg,  the  municipal  elec- 
Situation,  j^jq^s  were  wholly  subordinated  to  the 
remarkable  political  conditions  that  were  dis- 
closed in  the  protracted  deadlock  at  Harrisburg 
over  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator.  It 
was  felt  by  the  municipal  reformers  and  inde- 
pendent voters  in  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  that 
the  best  step  in  the  direction  of  political  reform 
that  Pennsylvania  could  possibly  take  in  the  year 
1899  would  be  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Quay  for  an- 
other term  in  the  Senate.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  Mr.  David  Martin,  known  as  the  Republican 
boss  of  Philadelphia,  and  State  Senator  Flinn, 
one  of  the  joint  bosses  of  Pittsburg,  were  work- 
ing as  hard  as  they  could  to  encompass  the  over- 
throw of  Quay,  with  whom  they  had  finally  and 
completely  broken.  Inasmuch  as  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Republican  machines  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburg  were  thus  arrayed  against  the 
control  of  the  State  machine  by  Mr.  Quay,  it 
seems  that  the  reformers  reasoned  from  their  own 
point  of  view  that  this  was  not  a  good  year  in 
which  to  oppose  the  two  local  machines.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Magee,  of  Pittsburg,  who.  is  the 
senior  member  of  the  Magee- Flinn  duumvirate, 
and  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Quay,  was  now  warmly  supporting  Quay  for 
reelection.  But  there  were  also  many  people  who 
believed  that  this  was  all  arranged,  in  order 
that  when  the  deadlock  should  finally  break,  it 
might  be  the  easier  for  Mr.  Magee  to  take  Quay's 
place  and  attain  the  coveted  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  Pittsburg  election  occurred 
on  February  22,  and  the  Republican  candidate, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Diehl,  was  elected  by  a  large  major- 
ity. For  several  years  past  Mr.  Diehl  has  been 
the  secretary  of  the  Wheeling  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Flinn,  the  Pittsburg  boss,  is 
president  and  principal  owner.  Personally  the 
new  mayor  is  very  highly  spoken  of,  even  by 
those  who  are  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  rule  of 
the  city  by  those  whom  he  represents.  State 
Senator  Magee  and  his  close  political  associate. 
Senator  Flinn,  are  the  most  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  large  Pittsburg  enterprises  in  the 
nature  of  street  railroads  and  other  franchise 
holding  monopolies. 


Among  other  public  improvements  in 
tmproiwnBata.  Contemplation  at  Pittsburg  is  a  filtra- 
tion plant  for  the  water  supply,  which 
is  expected  to  cost  $3,000,000.  The  best  citi- 
zens of  Pittsburg  have  been  endeavoring  to 
secure  an  improved  charter,  and  the  matter 
was  under  consideration  before  the  recent 
Legislature.  Mr.  George  W.  Guthrie,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  public -spirited  citi- 
zens of  Pittsburg  and  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  municipal  government  in  the  United 
States,  was  very  active  in  the  endeavor  to  do 
away  with  certain  objectionable  features  of  the 
present  charter  and  to  introduce  a  better  sys- 
tem. It  is  said  that  there  is  now  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Pittsburg  a  population  of  about 
600,000  ;  and  the  town  is  growing  steadily. 
The  library  and  free  institute  at  Pittsburg  upon 
which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  already  spent 
perhaps  $5,000,000  is  just  now  fortunate  in  the 
receipt  from  that  same  princely  giver  of  another 
benefaction  amounting  to  almost  $2,000,000. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  (Carnegie's  plans  contemplate 
still  further  gifts  in  future  years  as  this  won- 
derful educational  establishment  grows  to  the 
point  of  needing  enlarged  buildings  and  further 
appliances. 

Mr  Qua  '^^^  indictment  found  against  Senator 
and  the  Quay  several  months  ago,  to  which 
Senatorship,  reference  was  made  in  our  number 
for  November,  came  to  trial  on  April  10  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  object  was  to  show  that  during  a 
period  of  years  through  Mr.  Quay's  political  in- 
fluence very  large  sums  of  State*  money  had 
been  deposited  for  his  personal  use  in  the  People's 
Bank,  which  failed  last  year.  The  failure  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  suicide  of  the  cash- 
ier. The  accusation  was  that  the  State  money 
turned  over  to  this  bank  as  a  favored  place  of 
deposit  was  used  by  Mr.  Quay  and  the  late 
cashier  in  joint  secret  speculation  in  stocks,  with- 
out payment  of  interest  to  the  State.  The  prose- 
cution had  completed  its  case  on  the  19th,  and 
the  defense  was  expected  to  begin  its  testimony 
on  the  20th.  Mr.  Quay  and  his  friends  had  in 
sisted  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  move  on  the 
part  of  his  political  adversaries  in  their  attempt 
to  defeat  his  reelection  to  the  Senate.  His  fol- 
lowers had  clung  to  him  with  amazing  tenacity 
through  more  than  three  long  months  of  ineffect- 
ive balloting  at  Harrisburg.  At  length,  on  April 
18,  State  Senator  Magee,  of  Pittsburg,  withdrew 
his  support  from  Quay  and  earned  with  him 
some  fourteen  votes,  with  the  professed  object 
of  electing  Mr.  B.  F.  Jones  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  on  April  20. 
But  there  still  remained  at  Mr.  Quay's  back  a 
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solid  ph&lanx  of  93  votes,  wiiile  Democrate  to 
the  number  of  85  remained  faithful  to  their  own 
candidate,  Jenks.  At  the  last  ballot,  on  the 
19th,  the  vote  stood  :  Quay,  93  ;  Jenks,  85  ; 
Jones,  69.  The  Legislature  adjourned  on  Thurs- 
day, with  the  understanding  that  Pennsylvania 
would  have  only  one  representative,  Mr.  Penrose, 
in  the  Senate  during  the  next  two  years,  unless 
the  governor  should  call  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  sake  of  endeavoring  to  fill  the 
vacant  sfat. 


Aa  aittai  "^^  "-'"^  Surprise  of  the  public,  the 
aim  Jtp-  attorneys  for  Mr.  Quay,  aft«r  tak- 
geintmint.  ^^^  ^  j^y  j^^  Consultation,  decided 
to  make  no  defense  at  all,  but  to  allow  the 
case  to  go  at  once  to  the  jury.  It  was  sub- 
milted  to  ibe  jury  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  April  20,  the  day  of  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature.  The  jury  was  out  all  night, 
and  at  11  o'clock  tbe  following  forenoon  the 
verdict  was  brought  in,  declaring  that  MattJiew 
Stanley  Quay  was  not  guilty  of  tbe  charge  of 
conspiring  to  use  for  his  own  unlawful  gain  and 
profit  tbe  funds  of  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania  de- 
posited in  the  People's  Dank.  Mr.  Quay  was 
present,  and  his  friends  created  a  scone  of  en- 
thusiastic excitement.  To  cap  tbe  climax,  Gov- 
ernor  Stone    immediately  appointed    Mr.    Quay 


United  States  Senator  until  the  regular  legisla- 
tive session  of  1901.  It  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  tbat  Mr.  Quay  will  be  permitted  to  take 
the  seat.  The  Senate  has  on  several  occasions 
established  tbe  precedent  that  when  the  Legisla- 
ture has  had  due  opportunity  to  fill  a  vacancy 
and  has  failed  to  do  so,  an  appointment  by  the 
governor  will  notbe  recognized.  It  is.  of  course, 
possible  that  the  Senate  may  reverse  its  own 
ruling,  in  which  case  not  only  would  Mr.  Quay 
De  seated,  but  also  appointees  to  be  made  by  the 
governors  of  Delaware,  Utah,  and  California. 

Mti  aaiii  ^^'I'su  the  newcbarter for theGreater 
hautt  at  New  York  was  adopted,  it  was  the 
Aibang.  confident  prediction  of  its  makers  and 
advocates  that  its  result  would  be  lo  transfer  the 
consideration  of  vital  municipal  matters  from  the 
State  Legislature  at  Albany  to  the  two-chambered 
municipal  assembly  in  the  metropolis.  It  was 
the  equally  confident  prediction  of  this  magazine 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  result.  The  past 
winter  and  spring  have  been  extremely  lively  ones 
in  the  discussion  of  all  sorts  of  matters  of  impor- 
tance affecting  the  metropolis,  but  not  a  single  one 
of  these  discussions  that  have  taken  the  attention 
of  the  community  has  been .  carried  on  in  the 
municipal  council.  Tbey  have  all  gone  straight 
to  the  Legislature  at  Albany.  Out  of  a  great 
number,  perhaps  the  four  most  important  ones 
have  been  (U  the  measure  to  reorganize  the 
police  system  of  New  York  under  a  single  head, 
doing  away  with  the  existing  bipartisan  board 
of  four  police  commissioners  ;  (2)  the  struggle 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  by  two 
rival  double-track  electric  street  railroads  ;  (3)  the 
bill  to  permit  the  Astoria  Gas  Company  to  enter 
the  city  by  way  of  a  tunnel  from  Long  Island  and 
thus  do  business  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  (4)  a 
i  changing  the  powers  of  the  rapid  transit 
'  a  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them 
to  confer  upon  a  private  company  a  perpetual 
franchise  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  long-proposed  underground  rapid  transit  rail- 
road, if  they  should  so  choose.  Other  subjects 
of  great  importance  before  the  Legislature  had  to 
do  with  the  revision  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
construction  of  buildings,  particularly  of  tene- 
ment-house buildings  in  New  York  City;  with 
a  closer  factory  inspection,  and  virtual  abolition 
of  the  worst  evils  of  the  sweat-shop  system  ;  and 
with  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  taxation, 
for  the  sake  of  reaching  the  untaxed  but  im- 
mensely lucrative  franchises  of  the  street  rail- 
road, gas,  and  other  municipal  monopolies.  As 
the  net  outcome  of  the  legislative  work,  the  seem  ■ 
ingly  inevitable  double  trolley  system  on  Amster- 
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dam  Avenue  will  l)e  prevented.  Through  tbe 
arbitfaineiit  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  a  plan  has 
been  adopted  wliicli  will  result  either  in  the  joint 
use  of  tracks  by  tbe  two  conipanies  or  else  in 
the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  companies  from 
tbe  avenue  on  equitable  terms. 

j.^  The     Metropolitan     Street     Railway 

UiiitrarBuiti  Company,  which  now  operates  a  ma- 
Ktai.  jpj.  p^j.^  qJ  j[jg  gurface  lines  of  New 
York,  and  which  in  many  ways  has  shown  itself 
very  enterprising  and  responsible,  bad  made  a 
proposition  to  the  rapid  transit  commissioners 
which  they  seemed  inclined  to  accept.  The 
trouble  with  the  propoaition  was  that  it  sacrificed 
the  next  generatioo  to  the  convenience  of  tbe 
present  one.  The  proposition  provided  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  the  underground  road, 
which  would  be  operated,  under  a  system  of 
transfers,  in  connection  with  the  surface  lii 
The  company  proposed  to  give  the  city  an  ex 
tremely  small  percentage  on  the  gross  earnings, 
with  no  increase  based  upon  tbe  growth  of  busi 
ness  in  the  future,  and  it  demanded  as  an  ab- 
solute condition  that  its  franchise  should  be 
perpetual.  So  firm  has  been  the  opposition 
thoughtful  elements  in  the  community  to  the 
granting  of  such  a  franchise  that  the  Metro 
politan  Company  has  withdrawn  its  proposal. 
The  governor  himself  had  at  length  given  it  to 
be  understood  that  be  could  not  sign  a  bill  that 
did  not  limit  the  franchise  to  a  term  of  years. 
The  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  once 
uad  the  question  submitted  to  them,  and  tbey 
then  decided  at  a  popular  election  in  favor  of  the 
construction  of  the  underground  road  with  mu- 
nicipal money.  The  rapid  transit  commissioners 
have  steadfastly  preferred  this  method,  but  have 
been  opposed  at  every  step  by  obstacles  raised 
by  politicians  who,  in  turn,  were  the  instrument 
of  private  corporations.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, there  seems  to  be  no  proper  way  in  New 
York  by  which  this  great  improvement  can  be 
carried  out  except  by  the  use  of  municipal  funds. 
The  objections  that  liave  been  raised  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  can  be  overcome  ;  and  there 
are  signs  that  the  communiiy  will  express  itself 
so  unmistakably  that  politicians  and  selfish  pri- 
vate interests  will  be  compelled  to  yield. 

Tamman  '^'^^  proposed  legislation  for  the  re- 
VnHtr  form  of  tbe  police  system  was  ob- 
/™».H«.f/oi..  etjnately  resisted  by  a  small  majority 
of  the  State  Senate  consisting  of  tbe  Democrats 
under  the  general  control  of  Tammany  Hall  and 
a  handful  of  Republicans  who,  for  some  reason, 
were  allied  with  the  same  interests.  In  like 
manner  other  desirable  legislation  that  had  I'e- 


ceived  the  Republican  stamp  was  deadlocked  in 
the  Senate.  Such  was  the  state  of  aSairs  when, 
without  warning,  there  was  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  legislative'  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  present  Tammany  ad- 
ministration of  New  York  City.  It  was  stoutly 
alleged  that  this  was  a  mere  device  to  frighten 
the  Tammany  Democrats  into  withdrawing  their 
opposition  to  pending  measures  at  Albany.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  resolution  was  promptly  adopted 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Robert  Mazet,  a  young  Rep'ib- 
lican  member  of  the  Assembly  from  New  York, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
affairs  of  cities.  The  commission  selected  Mr. 
Frank  Moss  as  its  principal  counsel.  Thus  Mr. 
Moss  occupies  the  same  position  with  respect  tp 
this  inquiry  that  Mr.  Goff  occupied  when  the 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Lesow 
investigated  the  Tammany  administration  Gve 
years  ago.  The  work  of  the  Mazet  commission 
began  on  April  8.  One  of  the  first  witnesses 
called  was  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  and  another  was 
bis  right-hand  man  in  the  Tammany  conduct  of 
municipal  afiairs,  Mr.    John   F.   Carroll.     Mr. 


Croker  proved  an  unwilling  witness,  and  at  times 
a  defiant  one  ;  nevertheless,  his  statements  and 
admissions  were  highly  instructive,  and  his  tes- 
timony has  been  commented  upon  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other.  There  was  no  attempt 
on  his  [lart  to  deny  the  fact  that  his  personal 
influence  absolutely  dominates  New  York  City, 
and  that  money- making  is  liis  constant  object  in 
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politics.  So  far  as  the  investigation  bad  pro- 
ceeded when  these  comments  were  written,  its 
principal  results  seemed  likely  to  be  of  'an 
educational  gort.  The  people  of  a  great  metrop- 
olis like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago 
must  gradually  acquire  familiarity  with  the 
methods  by    which  they  are  governed,  through 


agitation,  investigation,  and  endless  publicity. 
Mr.  Mobs,  who  is  more  conspicuous  than  any  one 
else  in  the  conduct  of  the  investigation,  is  a  man 
of  the  highest  and  most  incorruptible  character, 
and  was  for  many  years  the  legal  representative 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
now  commonly  known  as  "  Dr.  Parkhurst's  So- 
ciety." When  Mr.  Roosevelt  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  the  police  board  under  Mayor 
Strong  to  become  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  it  was  Mr.  Moss  who  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  unexpired  remainder  of  the  term.  He 
was  already  exceptionally  familiar  with  police 
affairs  and  conditions,  and  his  brief  service  as 
president  of  the  police  board  in  1897  was  im- 
proved by  him  to  the  utmost  in  completing  his 
knowletlge  and  grasp  of  local  affairs.  This 
grasp  causes  him  to  be  the  dread  of  those  evil- 
doers who  make  their  living  by  virtue  of  corrupt 
municipal  conditions.  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  some 
others  refused  to  aid  the  Mazet  inquiry  because 
they  doubted  ita  motives  and  looked  upon  it  as 
mainly  a  partisan  device.  But  in  its  very  open- 
ing days  it  had  justified  itself  by  the  way  in 
which  it  had  helped  the  community  to  under- 
stand the  new  kind  of  "  business  politics." 


-.  The    remarkable   series   of   so-called 

Jeffirscm  "  Jeffcrson  "  dinners  given  in  N^ew 
olnaert.  York  on  or  somewhere  near  the  date 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  eminent 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had, 
after  all,  extremely  little  to  do  with  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Democratic  party.  Nobody  knows 
where  Thomas  Jefferson  would  stand  in  politics 
if  he  were  with  us  to-day.  Certainly  no  factors 
in  our  contemporary  politics  are  more  essentially 
antagonistic  to  one  another  in  their  sentimente 
and  principles  than  some  of  the  Various  groups 
that  met  last  month  in  the  name  of  Jefferson  and 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  principles  of  the  only 
genuine  and  simon-pure  Jeflersonian  democracy. 
The  dinner  .of  the  Manhattan  Single  Tax  Club 
was  no  innovation,  for  this  organization  has  cele- 
brated Jefferson  Day  for  a  good  many  years  past. 
Its  assemblage  tliis  year  was  unostentatious,  but 
was  characterized  by  enthusiasm,  sincerity,  and 
great  oratoi-ical  ability.  This  group  of  Jeffer- 
Bonians  did  not  in  t)ie  least  relish  the  idea  that 
Mr.  Richard  Croker's  Democratic  Club  should 
suddenly  take  up  the  cult  of  the  Sage  of  Monti- 
cello,  and  should  illustrate  Jeflersonian  simplicity 
by  a  many-course  dinner  at  flO  a  plate.  It  was 
a  dismal  and  dreary  a0air,  for  all  its  attempt  at 
magnificence  ;  and  ita  speaking  was  neither  by 
men  of  great  note,  nor  was  it  marked  by  anything 
but  dullness  and  rather  scandalous  inattention. 
An  attempt  was  made  on  this  occasion  to  launch 
a  Presidential  boom  for  Mr.  Augustus  Van  Wyck, 
Mr.    Croker's   defeated    candidate  for  the  gov- 
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ernorship  of  New  York  last  fall.  Mr.  Bryan's 
widely  published  refusal  to  attend  the  Croker 
dinner  had  led  immediately  to  steps  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  one-dollar  JeEFersou  dinner  that 
should  have  Mr.  Bryan  as  its  special  guest  of 
honor.  Subsequently  a  difference  arose  in  the 
committee  that  had  charge  of  this  dinner  over 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  occasion  should 
be  avowedly  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form and  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy — a  difference 
which  threatened  to  become  acute  but  waa  hap- 
pily settled  by  the  decision  to  hold  two  dinners, 
the  one  on  the  evening  of  April  15  and  the  other 
on  the  evening  of  April  19.  The  first  of  these 
was  distinctly  a  Bryan  political  dinner.  About 
2,500  men  sat  down  at  the  tables  in  the  Grand 
'Central  Palace.  The  occasion  wais  one  great 
ovation  to  Mr.  Bryan.  The  Mazet  inquiry  was 
very  considerably  'Humiliating  to  Mr.  Croker  and 
hurting  his  prestige  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the 
invasion  of  Mr.  Bryan  came  at  a  particularly 
auspicious  time  for  tlie  friends  of  the  Western 
leader.  Among  the  speakers  at  this  dinner,  be- 
sides Mr.  Bryan,  were  Hon.  Goorge  Fred  Wil- 
liams, of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  John  Clark  Hidpath, 
Judge  Tarvin,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Towne,  of 
Minnesota. 

nt  The  other  "dollar:  dinner,"  on  the 
^''oP'tn'*"  ^^S^''''  '^^  ^''^  19th,  was  under  the 
••OiiiiHu."  chairmanship  of  Mr.  John  Brisben 
Walker,  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  magazine. 
Its  keynote  was  social  and  industrial  reform,  and 
the  speaking  gave  especial  prominence  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  moat  popular  and  signiflcant  move- 
ment of  the  day  in  the  United  States — namely, 
the  demand  for  the  direct  municipal  control  of 
public  services  and  utilities  in  our  great  towns. 
Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo,  fresh  from  his  amazing 
victory  over  the  candidates  of  both  leading  par- 
ties, set  the  standard  of  speaking  by  a  speech 
of  great  ardor  and  magnetism.  Other  speak- 
ers besides  Mr.  Bryan  were  Hev,  Dr.  Edward 
McGlynn  and  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  of  St.  Louis. 
The  real  significance  of  these  Jeffersonian  dinners 
(a  good  many  more  of  them  were  held  than  we 
have  mentioned)  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
intended  to  help  shape  the  battle  lines  for  the 
Presidential  contest  of  next  year.  Nobody  can 
make  accurate  predictions  about  a  situation  that 
is  shifting  and  developing  so  rapidly  ;  but  at 
least  it  is  plain  that  a  certain  tide  of  enthusiasm 
that  swept  up  from  the  West  and  South  and 
nominated  Mr.  Bryan  last  year — in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  old  wheel-horses  of  the  Democ- 
racy Uke  Senator  Gorman,  Mr.  Hill,  and  the  rest 

will  not  have  spent  itself  beiore  the  conventions 

of  the  vear  1901).      Wliether  or  not  the  silver 


question  should  keep  its  relative  prominence  id 
the  Democratic  platform,  there  will  be  backing 
enough  for  the  views  and  doctrines  knowji  as 
"  Bryaniam  "  or  "  Altgeldiam  "  to  keep  lull  con- 
trol of  the  Democratic  national  organization. 

If,  g  ^  With  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
to'iMu*  Fifty-fifth  Congress  on  March  4,  it 
Cwigr—.  ^^  ^g  ^  supposed  that  for  a  few 
months  the  national  legislature  would  not  be  a 
topic  of  immediate  prominence.  The  Republi- 
cans had  an  assured,  though  not  a  large,  majority, 
in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  which  is  to  meet 


next  December,  and  it  was  morally  certain  that 
the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  would  be 
reelected  Speaker  without  serious  opposition.  In 
the  middle  of  April,  however,  the  political  world 
was  set  agog  by  the  news  that  Mr.  Reed  had 
finally  determined  to  resign  his  seat  in  Congress 
and  retire  from  politics  in  order  to  become  a 
member  of  a  law  firm  in  New  York  City  under 
circumstances  which  gave  him  the  assurance  of  a 
very  large  income.  Mr.  Reed  will  be  sixty 
years  of  age  in  October.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  his  twenty-first  year,  began  to  practice 
law  at  Portland  four  or  five  years  later,  and  be- 
fore he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he  had  fairly  en- 
tered   upon  a  career  of   honorable  public  ofQce 
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that  ends  only  with  his  vohintary  retirement  to 
private  lite.  He  was  in  the  State  Legielature  lor. 
three  years,  then  was  attorney  general  of  Maine 
for  the  following  three,  after  which  he  waa  city 
solicitor  o(  Portland  for  four  years,  until  1877, 
At  that  time  he  entered  Congress,  where  he  hae 
remained  ever  since.  If  he  had  concluded  to 
serve  through  the  term  for  which  be  was  elected 
last  fall,  he  would  have  been  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  twenty-four  consecutive  years. 
The  general  opinion  of  his  probity  and  ability  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  was  expressed  by  us  last 
month.  It  is  the  prevailing  report  that  Mr. 
Reed's  retirement  is  due  to  the  feeling  that  he 
owes  it  to  his  family  to  make  some  money. 
There  are  men,  some  of  whom  the  Mazet  in- 
quiry in  New  York  has  brought  to  light,  who 
grow  rich  through  their  connection  with  politics, 
but  who  could  net  earn  very  much  money  by 
legitimate  private  effort.  Mr.  Reed  is  of  ex- 
actly the  opposite  sort.  While  in  public  oCQce 
he  has  given  his  energy  to  public  affairs,  although 
at  any  time — by  considering  his  pocket-  bonk  first 
and  his  constituents  and  his  country  afterward 
— he  could  have  entered  the  path  that  leads  to 
riches.  It  is  far  too  early  to  write  biographies 
of  Mr.  Reed  as  yet,  however,  for  although  he  is 
approaching  sixty,  he  retains  the  vigor,  appear- 
ance, and  elasticity  of  youth,  and  after  a  few 
years  the  country  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  his  services  again.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  there  has  been  much  discussion  already  of 
the  question  wJio  shall  secure  the  Republican 
caucus  choice  for  the  Speakership  next  December. 
Among  the  names  most  frequently  mentioned  are 
two  members  from  New  York,  two  from  Illinoifi, 
and  two  from  Iowa. 


.  -^  It  is  pleasant  to  have  the  war  with 
Spain  ended  in  the  technical  sense  by 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
treaty.  This  occurred  at  Washington  on  April 
11.  Spain  was  represented  by  the  French  am- 
bassador, M.  Jules  Cambon.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  ^he  White  House  in  the  presence  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  American  copy  of  the  treaty  was  plainly  but 
handsomely  bound  in  dark  blue  morocco,  hav- 
ing been  carefully  engrossed.  While  President 
McKinley  handed  this  to  M.  Cambon,  that  gen- 
tleman delivei-ed  to  the  President  the  Spanish 
copy,  very  elaborately  bound,  ornamented,  and 
incased.  President  McKinley  at  once  issued  a 
proclamation  which  recited  the  whole  treaty  docu- 
ment, and  presented  the  fads  as  to  the  exchange  of 
ratifications,  in  order  that  the  agreement,  having 
thus  been  made  public,  might  be  "observed  and 
fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and 


the  citizens  thereof."  We  are  to  be  represented 
at  Madrid  by  the  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  who  has 
for  some  time  past  been  our  minister  at  Brussels. 
Mr.  Storer  is  a  very  well-known  citizen  of  Cin- 
cinnati, a  man  of  wealth  and  attainments,  who 
served  in  the  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  Con- 
gresses and  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  -His  transfer  to  Madrid  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  promotion  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
He  will  be  succeeded  at  Brussels  by  Mr.  Law- 


(Onr  new  mlnUtcr  to  9p«in.) 

rence  Townsend,  of  Pennsylvania,  now  miniBter 
to  Portugal.  The  new  Spanish  minister  at  Wash- 
ington will  be  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  who  was  at 
one  time  connected  with  the  Spanish  legation  in 
this  country  and  who  married  an  American  girl. 
Subsequently  he  was  Spanish  minister  to  Mexico, 
and  lias  for  some  time  past  been  under  secretary 
in  the  Foreign  Office  at  Madrid.  His  place  in 
that  office  will  be  taken  by  Seilor  Dupuy  de  Lome, 
whom  he  succeeds  at  Washington.  The  $20,- 
000.000  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay 
Spain  by  way  of  compensation  for  Spanish  im- 
provements in  the  Philippines  was  duly  placed  to 
ilie  credit  of  Spain  last  month  at  the  United 
States  Sub  Treasury  in  New  York. 
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The    Philippine   situation     has   con- 

PMUpphi98.  ^^^^®^  to  ^®  t^®  leading  topic  of 
serious  discussion  in  this  country, 
with  no  point  of  absolute  unanimity  except  the 
fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  the  pending  war- 
fare between  the  United  States  troops  and  the 
natives  raay  come  to  a  speedy  end.  Meanwhile, 
there  has  been  nothing  of  immediate  moment 
that  argument  and  controversy  could  accomplish 
here  at  home.  Wise  people  have  understood 
that  for  the  present  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
trust  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  the  affair 
in  hand  and  who  are  doing  their  very  best. 
Admiral  Dewey,  General  Otis,  and  President 
Schurman  are  the  three  men  that  stand  charged 
with  the  work  of  securing  Philippine  pacifica- 
tion. They  have  in  times  past  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  being  wise  men.  We  must  now  leave 
a  critical  situation  in  their  hands.  Since  our 
last  number  went  to  press  the  American  troeps 
have  made  an  easy  capture  of  Malolos,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  so-called  republic  of 
the  Tagals.  Aguinaldo's  followers  fled  at  the 
approach  of  our  army.  Operations  have  since 
been  conducted  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Malolos. 
We  have  had  some  unfortunate  losses  of  brave 
men,  and  the  whole  affair  is  painful  and  dis- 
heartening. None  the  less,  it  is  not  the  proper 
time  to  find  fault. . 

There  is  at  least  some  ground  for  the 

%uUook.  ^®li®^  t^fi't  the  insurgents  are  very 
tired  of  their  perfectly  futile  and 
hopeless  opposition  to  the  United  States.  Their 
movement  is  in  no  sense  an  intelligent  and  high- 
minded  effort  to  carry  out  a  cherished  plan  for 
liberty  and  independence.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
Philippine  people  can  be  made  to  understand 
what  the  presence  of  the  United  States  signifies, 
they  will  be  very  happy  to  accept  American 
oversight  and  protection.  President  Schurman 
and  his  fellow  commissioners  have  issued  a  con- 
ciliatory proclamation  to  the  people,  and  copies 
of  it  have  been  scattered  broadcast  throughout 
the  archipelago.  Reports  from  islands  other 
than  Luzon  are  rather  encouraging.  Our  vol- 
unteers in  the  Philippines  are  about  to  come 
home,  and  a  number  of  regiments  of  the  regular 
troops  are  to  be  sent  out  to  replace  them.  It  has 
not  yet  been  decided  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  President  to  issue  a  call  for  the 
enlistment  of  any  of  the  thirty- five  thousand 
additional  volunteers  that  the  compromise  army 
bill  of  the  last  session  permits  him  to  raise  if 
he  finds  it  advisable.  A  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  events  in  the  Philippines  during  the  past 
month  will  be  found  in  our  Record  of  Current 
Events. 


A  leading  topic  in  Cuba  has  been 
In  Cuba,      the    acceptance    of    the    $3,000,000 

fund  and  the  preliminary  steps  for  its 
distribution  among  the  impatient  Cuban  soldiers. 
About  40,000  names,  it  now  seems  to  be  under- 
stood, will  bear  the  test  of  inquiry  as  belonging 
to  the  genuine  Cuban  army  after  the  exclusion  of 
mere  camp  followers  and  of  the  numerous  men 
who  have  l>een  enrolled  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  This  would  mean  an  average  of  only 
about  $75  to  each  soldier.  That,  of  course,  is 
better  than  nothing,  but  it  will  not  go  far  to- 
ward reestablishing  these  men  in  their  homes  and 
in  the  pursuits  of  civil  life.  Our  views  on  this 
subject  have  been  expressed  at  length  more  than 
once,  and  we  have  found  no  occasion  to  change 
them.  Graduallv  the  administration  of  Cuba  be- 
comes  more  orderly.  American  volunteers  have 
been  coming  home,  regiment  after  regiment,  with 
the  result  of  leaving  in  Cuba  a  greatly  diminished 
army.  Our  military  departments  have  been  con- 
solidated to  some  extent,  with  the  result,  for  in- 
stance, of  giving  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  command 
over  a  considerably  enlarged  territory  at  the 
west  end  of  the  island. 

Owing  to  the  result  of  old  wounds, 
Porto^Rieo     ^^^  the  impairment  of  his  strength 

through  assiduous  service.  Gen.  Guy 
V.  Henry  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  mili- 
tary governorship  of  Porto  Rico.  It  is  under- 
stood that  his  successor  is  to  he  Gen.  George 
W.  Davis,  who  has  been  serving  on  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "  beef  inquiry."  Porto 
Rico  is  not  in  a  very  happy  condition.  The 
people  are  entirely  ready  to  do  homage  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  but  they  find  their  indus- 
tries prostrated,  their  old  markets  in  Cuba  and 
Spain  no  longer  available,  and  no  new  market 
for  their  crops  as  yet  discovered.  Although 
we  have  annexed  Porto  Rico,  we  enforce 
against  her  our  high  tariff  exactly  as  if  she 
belonged  to  the  French  or  British  West  In- 
dies. Our  zealous  representatives  of  educa- 
tion and  religion  are  trying  hard  to  establish 
schools  and  protostant  churches  in  Porto  Rico  ; 
but  thev  will  have  better  success  after  economic 
and  political  conditions  are  remedied.  The  one 
short  aiud  easy  way  to  improve  the  economic  con- 
ditions is  to  bring  Porto  Rico  within  our  com- 
mercial pale.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to 
extend  the  tariff  system  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Philippines  ;  but  there  is  certainly  much  to  be 
said  in  favoring  of  giving  Porto  Rico  the  benefit 
of  commercial  as  well  as  political  annexation. 
The  sooner  some  form  of  civil  administration  is 
set  up,  by  the  side  of  the  military  government, 
tlie  better  it  will  be  for  everybody. 
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The  Spanish  parliamentary  elections 
'^£%cWooi**  following  the  recent  change  of  min- 
istry were  held  on  Snnday,  the  16th. 
Nothing  could  throw  a  stronger  light  upon  Span- 
ish characteristics  than  the  announcement  cabled 
this  country  the  following  day  that  the  vote  in 
Madrid  had  been  exceedingly  light,  owing  to  the 
absorbing  interest  in  an  unusually  popular  bull- 
fight. Elections  are  always  held  on  Sunday  in 
Spain  and  so  are  the  bull-fights;  and  the  less 
important  things  must  give  way  to  that  which 
really  claims  the  national  attention.  There  was 
never  a  time  during  the  Spanish- American  War, 
if  some  fairly  reliable  testiraonymay  be  accepted, 
when  the  people  of  Madrid  and  the  other  large 
Spanish  towns  as  a  whole  were  not  more  in- 
terested in  the  bull-fights  than  in  the  course  of 
the  naval  and  military  struggle.  A  nation  in 
that  condition  has  no  right  to  hold  sovereignty 
over  outlying  peoples  such  as  the  Cubans  and  the 
Filipinos.  Spain  will  have  to  grapple  seriously 
witii  reforms  at  home  or  else  sink  to  a  still  lower 
place  among  the  nations.  It  was  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  elections 
would  be  favorable  to  the  new  ministry,  the 
election  machinery  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  of  the  day. 

Russia  is  much  in  evidence  in  these 
o/ffBiiJIi,     <^*y^i  fi"^^!  because  of  the  prominence 

given  to  that  country  by  the  Czar's 
call  for  the  peace  conference,  and,  second,  through 
reports  of  activity  and  progress  in  various  fields 
<if  enterprise.  The  great  Trans 'Siberian  Rail' 
way  is  pressing  steadily  onward  toward  its  goal, 
and  the  Russians  are  making  themselves  mas- 
ters in  Manchuria  and  the  northern  provinces  of 
Mongolia  and  of  China.     While  th«y  have  been 


(iDvenlor  □(  ui  Ice-breaklDg  Bt«aiiier.) 

.staking  almost  everything  upon  the  acquisition 
of  a  seaport  and  railroad  terminus  on  the  Pacific 
below  the    line  of  heavy  ice   that   has   always 
closed   Vladivostok    and    the    Siberian   harbors, 
one  of  their  enterprising  naval  leaders  has  been 
hard  at  work  inventing  a  way  to  open  ice-bound 
harbors  by  mechanical  means.     St.  Petersburg 
heretofore  has   been  shut  off  from   sea   traffic 
during  several  winter  months,  like  Duluth  and 
other  of  our  great  lake  ports,  by  the  ice  that 
forms  on    the  Neva.      Admiral  MakarofE,   who 
has  long  been  experimenting  with  ice-breaking 
steamers,  baa  at  length  in- 
vented a  huge  piece  of  naval- 
construction  that   accom- 
plishes the  desired  end.      It 
plows  its  way  with  remark- 
able  rapidity  tKrough  solid 
ice,  leaving  behind  a  broad 
channel  in  which  other  ves- 
sels   may   safely    navigate. 
This  invention  will  not  great- 
ly diminish  the  Russian  zeal 
tor  the  Cliina  Sea  and  the 
purpose    to    maintain    Port 
Arthur  as  a  great  Russian 
maritime     rendezvous     and 
railroad' terminus;  butalong 
thousands  of  miles  of  frozen 
coast-line  on  the  Baltic,  the 
North  Pacific,  and  the  Arc- 


(Bnllt  tor  the  RuBsi&n  Gove 


D  Admiral  MakaroS's  plane.) 


c  Ocean  there  will   be  am- 
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pie  opportunity  to  use  MakaroS'a  ice-breakers. 
Several  American  ports  on  tlie  great  lakes  and 
on  rivers  like  the  St.  Lawrence  mipht  find  it  to 
tbeir  advantage  to  look  into  this  Itussian  inven- 
tion, with  a  practical  object  in  view. 

The  Czar's  peace  conference,  which 
CmUriKe'    "^'^^^  assemble  on  or  about  May  18  at 

The  Hagu^  is  to  be  presided  over, 
according  to  general  understanding,  by  M.  de 
Staal,  who  heads  tlie  Russian  delegation.  This 
veteran  statesman  and  diplomat  ia  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  London.  Another  famous  Rus- 
sian who  will  participate  in  the  conference  is 
Professor'  Mfirtaens,  perhaps  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  international  law.  Professor  Mar- 
taens,  it  will  be  rememberod,  is  the  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  Venezuela  boundary  arbitration  com- 
mission, the  other  four  members  consisting  of 
two  American  and  two  English  judges.  This 
Venezuela  board  was  to  have  met  at  Paris  on 
the  25th  of  the  present  month  ;  but  it  is  now 
announced  that  its  meeting  will  be  postponed  for 
a  number  of  weeks  in  order  to  enable  Professor 
Martaena  to  join  in  the  conference  at  Tlie  Hague. 
The  British  delegation  at  the  conference  is  to 
be  headed  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  the  ambassador  of  Great  Brit- 
tain  at  Washington.  Tbe  head  of  the  French 
group  will  be  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  formerly  a 
prime  minister  of  France  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  scholarly  of  contemporary  French 
Count    Munster    is    named    as    the 


principal  delegate  from  Germany.  Another 
prominent  member  of  the  German  deputation 
found  bis  appointment  rather  severely  criticised 
in    Russia  and  elsewhere   by  reason   of   recent 


(Who  will  pnalde  at  the  C 


'H  confcNDce.) 


articles  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  a  very 
pronounced  defender  of  militarism  and  a  skep- 
tical critic  of  precisely  the  kind  of  refonns  belief 
in  which  haa  inspired  tbe  call  for  the  conferencf. 
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This  German  ia  Professor  Stengel.  After  the  as- 
sembling of  the  conference,  which  will  unques 
tionabl y  be  a  body  of  great  eminence  and  learning, 
we  shall  doubtless  find  occasion  to  publish  a  much 
more  extended  list  of  the  members.  Elsewhere 
we  comment  in  extenso  upon  the  members  of  the 
American  delegation  headed  by  Hon.  Andrew 
D.  White.  Our  delegates  will  do  well  to  pre- 
sent at  the  conference  certain  advanced  Ameri- 
can doctrines  of  international  law,  such  as  the 
proposed  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  in 
time  of  war.  Professor  Moore,  by  the  way, 
who  was  secretary  and  counsel  to  our  peace  com- 
missioners at  Paris,  contributes  to  this  number 
of  the  Review  a  vahiable  article  upon  inter- 
national law  priaciples  as  tested  and  illustrated  in 
the  recent  war  with  Spain. 

Affair  In  ^^  England,  where  the  burdens  of 
ui  Unitid  militarism  are  by  no  means  heaviest, 
""***"-  the  new  budget  introduced  the  other 
day  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  showed  how  easily  surplus 
revenue  is  absorbed  in  the  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  a  vast  navy  and  in  the  endless 
military  expenditures  that  are  the  price  of  a 
world-wide  empire.  Kngland  has  maintained 
unbroken  peace  with  all  nations  of  any  rank  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  yet  the  growth  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  expenditure  has  gone  on  with 
feverish  haste.  The  question  has  risen  tliis  year 
whether  new  forms  of  taxation  shoiild  be  devised 
or  sinking-fund  payments  on  the  national  debt 
should  cease.  A  proposed  new  tax  on  transfers 
of  stocks  and  shares  lias  considerably  perturlied 
the  promoters  and  speculators.  The  great  ques- 
tion that  continues  to  agitate  the  country  has  to 
do  with  the  suppression  of  unlawful  ritualisni  in 


the  eslabliahed  Church.  Sooner  or  later  the  con- 
troversy seems  bound  to  lead  to  disestablishment. 
The  county  council  elections  in  Ireland  result«(l 
in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  Nationalists 
everywhere  except  in  Ulster.  There  had  been 
an  impression  in  England  that  the  g^nting  of 
local  self-government  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment for  elective  bodies  in  the  counties  would ' 
greatly  lessen  the  demand  for  parlianientary 
home  rule  ;  but  the  result  seems  to  be  just  the 
opposite.  The  concession  of  county  home  rule 
is  taken  in  Ireland  as  a  sign  that  home  rule  in 
the  full  sense  can  be  had  if  its  friends  are  duly 


HemmiiHi  ^^^'evor  the  conference  at  The 
Cauitt  Bf  Hague  may  or  may  not  do,  the  cause 
*"''  of  peace  has  ma<l6  huge  progress  in 
the  past  year,  through  elimination  of  unsettled 
questions  which  were  liable  to  make  trouble  be- 
tween powers  of  fighting  rank.  Spain,  it  is 
true,  is  not  accounted  one  of  the  great  powers, 
but  she  has,  in  our  century,  been  military  above 
all  else.  The  trial  of  issues  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  has  undoubtedly  taken  the 
West  Indies  out  of  the  realm  of  possible  war- 
making  disputes.  But  for  American  occupation, 
the  Philippines  also  might  sooner  or  later  have 
led  to  a  war-provoking  scramble  in  which  Ger- 
many arid  Japan  would  have  participated. 
Among  the  very  greatest  recent  events  making 
for  peace  have  been  the  agreements  which 
practically  complete  the  partition  of  Africa. 
First  came  the  settlement  of  differences  between 
England  and  Germany  as  respects  southern  and 
central  Africa — a  notable  triumph  of  honorable 
diplomacy.  And  later  came  the  understanding 
worked   out  between   Lord    Salisbury   and   M. 
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Cambon  in  settlement  of  the  very  serious  differ- 
ences between  France  and  England  respecting 
northern  Africa.  The  accompanying  map  shows 
the  general  features  of  the  agreement.  Almost 
all  of  the  great  Sahara  region  is  now  French  so 
far  as  English  recognition  can  make  it.  It  is 
suggested  that  to  make  this  comprehensive  agree- 
ment between  England  and  France  the  better 
operative  in  the  future,  there  ought  at  once  to 
be  agreed  upon  some  plan  for  a  commission  to 
arbitrate  any  difference  that  might  arise  in  the 
future  in  the  interpretation  of  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  settlement. 

There  remains,  however,  one  part  of 
^iS  ?wilf'f*  northern    Africa   over   which    there 

of  Tnpoti.  .11    1  -i  11 

must  still  be  a  good  many  heated 
words  said,  and  over  which  there  may  be  danger 
of  serious  quarrel.  That  region  is  Tripoli.  The 
French  advancing  from  Algeria  to  the  eastward 
have  made  Tunis  virtually  their  own.  Next  east 
lies  Tripoli,  and  beyond  Tripoli  is  Egypt,  in  con- 
trol of  the  English.  To  the  south  of  Tripoli 
lies  the  Soudan  and  the 
Great  Desert,  now  amicably 
divided  between  themselves 
by  France  and  England. 
This  is  anything  but  agree- 
able to  the  Italians,  who 
have  long  looked  upon  Tri- 
poli as  ultimately  theirs.  Al- 
though Tripoli  is  nominally 
a  part  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, it  is  practically  inde- 
pendent, and  has  no  govern- 
ment worth  mentioning. 
The  Italians  had  hoped  and 
expected  to  take  possession 
some  time  of  the  coast  of 
Tripoli,  and  from  the  coast 
to  extend  their  control  in- 
ward. But  now  there  is 
much  reason  for  them  to  fear 
lest  France  and  England 
should  press  into  Tripoli, 
the  one  from  Tunis  and  the 
new  French  sphere  to  the 
south,  and  the  other  from 
Egypt  and  the  sands  of  the 
Libyan  Desert. 


that  the  full  Court  of  Cassation  is  likely  to  re- 
port against  the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  this  report  should  be 
true  it  will  be  gravely  unfortunate.  Germany 
is  perennially  agitated  over  questions  of  tariff 
and  the  importation  of  bread  and  meat  from 
other  countries.  It  is  hard  for  outsiders  to  com- 
prehend the  intense  absorption  of  the  German 
people  in  these  economic  questions.  The  Kaiser 
meanwhile  has  been  pushing  with  great  energy, 
but  by  no  means  with  success,  his  favorite  project 
of  a  ship  canal  for  strategic  as  well  as  commercial 
purposes  connecting  the  Ell)e  with  the  Rhine. 


Kruger 
and 


The  visit  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  to  the 
German  Emperor  continues  to  cause 
SoytH  Afr/ea.  g^hoes  and  reechoes  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  Africa.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  established  excellent  personal  relations 
with  William,  and  that  agreements  were  reached 
which  will  make  pretty  sure  the  completion  of 
the  telegraph  line  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo  within 
five  years  and  the  railroad  line  within  ten.     Mr. 


a 


There   is   not 

necessity  claims 
our  attention  this  month  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  It  is  re- 
ported  as   we  go   to   press 
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Gh&mberlain  continues  from  time  to  time  to  say 
hard  things  about  Mr.  Rhodes'  enemy,  President 
Kruger  of  the  Transvaal.  That  stolid  old  gentle- 
man has  of  late  shown  signs  of  relenting  toward 
the  Uitlanders,  who  have  been  sending  nuiner- 
oualy  signed  petitions  to  the  Queen  of  England 
to  help  them  in  their  contentions  against  the 
Boer  government.  Kruger  now  proposes  to  con- 
siderably change  the  tax  laws  which  rest  so  heav- 
ily upon  the  mining  companies  that  exploit  the 
Johannesburg  reefs,  and  he  is  also  promising  to 
shorten  up  the  naturalization  period  to  a  term  of 
at  most  five  years.     This  would  seem  reasonable 


D  RbodeS  :  "  Oh,  yes  I  I  don't  nUnd.    JuBt  m 


enough,  but  it  is  not  what  the  Uitlanders  want. 
It  is  the  determination  of  the  Englishmen  who 
have  gone  to  Johannesburg  for  gold-mining  pur- 
poses to  obtain  the  right  to  vote  as  citizens  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  while  still  keeping  their 
Btatus  as  British  subjects.  In  short,  they  want 
to  rule  the  Transvaal  Republic  without  swearing 
allegiance  to  it.  Certainly,  from  his  own  point 
of  view  President  Kruger  is  right  in  holding 
that  if  the  newcomers  wish  to  exercise  the  priv- 
ileges of  citizens  they  should  be  willing  to  give 
their  allegiance  and  assume  the  responsibilities. 
The  only  nltiinate  solution,  of  course,  is  the  federa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  Re- 
pablic  with  the  other  provinces  of  British  South 
Africa.  This  may  not  be  pleasant  for  the  Boers, 
but  it  is  manifest  destiny. 


^^^  The  trouble  in  Samoa  has  proved  to 
Samoan  be  far  more  protracted  and  serious 
than  any  one  in  Europe  or  America 
had  anticipated  when  the  dissatisfaction  over  the 
decision  of  Chief  Justice  Chambers  was  first  an- 
nounced three  months  ago.  If  the  lamented 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  were  still  alive  and  in 
his  home  at  Apia,  the  extraordinary  events  which 
have  followed  one  another  with  bewildering 
rapidity  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  island  port 
would  give  him  material  for  another  ' '  footnote 
to  history  "of  larger  dimensions  than  the  one 
that  he  wrote  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  1892  Mr.  Stevenson  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  the  Samoan  complications  of 
that  period,  entitled  "  A  Footnote  to  History." 
It  looked  for  a  moment  last  month  as  if  the 
Samoan  question  might  lead  to  the  making  of 
some  serious  history  on  a  large  scale.  Happily, 
there  is  now  reason  to  think  that  it  may  be  kept 
in  the  minor  and  subordinate  place  of  the  "  foot- 
,  notes."  When  Chief  Justice  Chambers  gave  his 
decision  in  favor  of  young  Malietoa  Tanus  and 
against  Mataafa,  the  United  Slates  was  not  repre- 
sented at  Samoa  by  a  warship.  As  our  readers 
will  reraeml)er,  the  English  were  in  accord  with 
the  Americans  in  supporting  the  claims  of  young 
Malietoa,  while  the  Germans  were  backing 
'  Mataafa.  Only  ten  years  ago  the  situation  had 
(  been  reversed.  Mataafa  was  waging  his  war  for 
supremacy  under  the  direction  of  an  American, 
)  while  the  Germans  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
'ij  other  side.  A  number  of  Gorman  subjects  were 
'•  massacred  and  mutilated  by  Mataafa.  Subse- 
\  quently  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
''  States  came  together  and  adopted  the  general  act 
of  Berlin.  Mataafa  was  banished,  and  it  was 
distinctly  understood  tliat  he  was  to  be  hence- 
forth excluded  from  all  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  Samoan  rulers.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, for  reasons  that  have  to  do  with  their  strong 
desire  to  obtain  a  dominating  influence  in  Samoa, 
brought  Mataafa  back  and  made  him  a  candidate 
for  the  kingship  on  the  deatli,  last  year,  of  the 
old  Malietoa.  Samoan  kings,  in  accordance  with 
their  old-time  customs,  are  elected  by  the  people. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
German  contention  that  Mataafa  received  a  large 
majority  of  the  votes.  The  general  act  of  Ber- 
lin, however,  makes  the  decision  of  the  chief 
justice  on  the  question  of  the  selection  of  the 
king  final,  beyond  any  further  appeal.  Chief 
Justice  Chambers,  after  a  long  hearing  of  the 
case,  found  Mataafa  ineligible  under  the  act  of 
Berlin,  and  gave  his  judgment  therefore  in  favor 
of  the  younger  candidate.  The  followers  of 
Mataafa,  still  abetted  hy  the  German  consul. 
Rose,    the    G«rman   president  of  the  municip^ 
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council  of  Apia,  and  all  the  German  element  of 

the  foreign  population,  refused  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  made  war  upon  the  ill- 
armed  followers  of  the  young  Malietoa,  and  in- 
stalled Mataafa  as  king.  This,  of  course,  was  a 
revolutionary  proceeding.  On  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  followers  of  Mataafa  there  was 
nothing  to  do  for  a  lime  but  to  accept  the  ar- 
rangement as  a  provisional  one  until  there  was  a 
sufficient  phvsical  for<^  to  sustain  the  chief  jus- 
tice. The  United  Slates  sent  the  warship  Phil- 
fi'lel/'hia,  under  command  of  Aiiniiral  Albert 
Kautz,  who  arrived  on  March  6,  and  at  once  laid 
a  calm  but  exceedingly  firm  band  upon  the  situa- 
tion. He  issHotl  a  proclamation,  rcslored  the 
authority  of  the  chief  justice,  enthroiieii  Malietoa, 
and  joined  the  Knglish  in  vigoi-ously  defending 
the  situation  when  the  followers  of  Mataafa  took 
to  the  war-path.  Marines  and  sailors  were 
landed  from  the  PhUmMiihia  and  the  English 
ships,  and  the  Englishmen  and  Americans  fought 
side  by  side  against  large  bodies  of  natives. 
There  was  an  ugly  rumor  that  Mataafa  was  ob- 
taining arms  and  ammunition  from  the  German 
warship.  It  is  Ijest  not  to  believe  this  until 
there    is  umistakable  proof.    I'd  fortunately,  on 


April  4th  a  party  of  British  and  Americans 
numbering  105  was  ambushed  on  a  German 
plantation  (with  the  alleged  active  aid  of 
the  German  planter)  by  about  800  natives. 
In  the  fierce  fight  that  followed  several  sailors 
and  officers,  some  being  American  and  some 
English,  were  killed.  This  event  at  first  stirred 
up  a  dangerously  angry  feeling  against  Germany. 
But  the  couctusion  was  soon  reached  that  it 
would  be  well  to  wait  for  all  the  facts. 


Saklng 


Our  own  Government  made  an  ex- 
cellent impression  everywhere  by  the 
ntneag.  (.Qolness  it  maintained  and  the  per- 
fect good  tem[)er  it  exhihili.-d  in  all  that  pertained 
to  these  unfortunate  troubles  in  Samoa.  It  was 
readily  enougli  agreed  by  Ennland  and  the 
United  States,  on  the  proposal  of  Germany, 
that  commissionere  should  he  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Apia  and  take  the  whole  sittiation 
in  hand,  arranging  for  the  settlement  of  all 
existing  difficulties  and  providing  safeguards 
against  the  future  recurrence  of  like  troubles- 
But  inasmuch  as  England  and  the  United  Stales 
have  of  late  found  it  easy  to  agree,  and  have 
been    practically    allies     during   the    past     four 
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n  Samoa,  Oerm4ny 

insisted  that  no  decisions 
of  the  com  mission  ers  should 
bo  valid  unless  uaanimous. 
To  this  England  objected 
decidedly.  The  United 
States  did  not  consider  tbe 
qnestion  a  vital  one,  an^t 
agreed  to  accept  any  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  it  that  , 
London  and  Berlin  could 
arrive  at.  England  finally 
yielded,  and  it  was  agreed 
t bat  tli.e  commissioners 
should  be  unanimous  in  all 
their  actions.  Tbe  United  . 
States,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted  that  the  inquiries 
of  the  commissioners  should 
go  back  to  the  original  plot- 
ting on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans, including  particular- 
ly the  events  immediately  following  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chambers'  decision  against  Mataafa  and  theat- 
tack  on  the  Court.  The  Germane  took  the  ground 
that  the  ultimate  acceptance  by  all  the  consuls  of 
Mataafa's  provisional  government  had  made  a 
new  starting-point,  and  that  the  thing  to  be  in- 
vestigated was  the  conduct  of  the  American 
admiral,  Kautz,  in  proceeding  to  depose  Mataafa 
and  to  enforce  the  Chambers  decision  of  last 
December.  England  stood  with  the  United 
States  in  this  contention  and  the  Gei-mans  yielded. 
Thus  tbe  commissioners  will  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  entire  question,  beginning  with  the  re- 
tam  of  Mataafa  and  the  election  last  year.     The 


[R  WaiTI  BOBB)  WITH  I 

commissioners  will  not  have  the  final  word,  how- 
ever, for  their  findings  must  be  refetred  to  their 
respective  governments    for     ratification    before 
taking  eSect.      Some    way  must,  and    of  course 
can,  be  found  for  i^moving  the  Samoan  question 
beyond  the  possibility  of  making  trouble  among 
first  class  powers.     Meanwhile  the    Qovernment 
of  the  United  States  has  greatly  improved  re- 
lations with  Germany  by  the  excellent  diplomatic 
manners  of  our  ambassador,  Dr.  White,  at  Ber- 
lin, and  of  Secretary    Hay   in  his  dealings   with 
Ambassador  von  Holleben  at  Washington.     Our 
member   of  tbe   joint  commission    that   goes  to 
Samoa  is  Mr.  BarUett  Tripp,  of  Yankton,  S.  D. 
Mr.  Tripp  was  at  one  time 
minister    at    Vienna,     and 
previously   was  a  Supreme 
Court  chief  justice  in   Da- 
kota.     He  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics    and    is    accounted 
well  fitted  for  tbe  work  in 
hand.      The  German  mem- 
ber  ia    Baron     Speck    von 
Sternberg,     first    secretary 
of  the  German  embassy  at 
Washington,  a  diplomat  of 
much  skill  and  experience. 
The  English  member  is  Mr. 
Eliot,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the    British   embassy  at 
Washington.      They  go  to 
Samoa  together  on  a  vessel 
provided  by  the  United 
States.     Admiral  Kautz  has 
taken   a   bold    course,    but 
Tz.  there  is  no   doubt  of   his 
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thorough  familiarity  with  all  tho  bearings  of  the 
treaty  under  which  Samoa  is  governed  ;  and  bis 
course,  as  far  as  understood,  meets  with  entire 
approval  at  Washington. 


The  most  eminent  American  in  the 
"JrtiV"  obituary  Hat  for  the  month  that  is 
comprised  in  our  record  was  the  late 
Justice  Stephen  J,  Field,  who  not  long  ago  re- 
tired from  the  Supreme  Court  bench  after  the 
longest  service  of  any  judge  in  its  history.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  of  distinguished  brotben, 
of  whom  the  sole  survivor  ia  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
M.    Field.      The   Baroness    Hirsch,  whose    great 


fortune  inherited  from  her  wealthy  Belgium 
father  was  united  to  a  still  greater  fortune  when 
she  married  the  lato  Baron  Ilirseh,  died  on 
April  1,  leaving  wealth  estimated  at  about  $123, ■ 
000,000,  four- fifths  of  which  is  bequeathed 
to  various    Hebrew     charities    throughout    the 


world,  in  continuation  of  the  stupendous  work 
of  Jewish  colonization,  education,  and  relief 
that  waj  entered  upon  by  her  husband  with  her 
active  aid  some  years  before  his  death.  The 
famous  Engl  ish  Sanskrit  scliolar,  Sir  Monier 
Monii-r- "Williams,  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
dieil  on  April  1 1  at  the  age  of  eightv.  On  April 
8  the  venerable  Moses  W.  Dodd  died  in  Xew 
York.  He  founded  the  publishing  house  now 
bearing  the  name  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  just 
sixty  years  ago.  For  almost  thirty  years  past 
his  son  has  ln-en  the  head  of  the  firm.  The 
names  of  a  great  many  other  well  known  person- 
ag<-s  will  be  found  in  our  obituary  record  pub- 
lished on  another  page. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


{From  March  fi 
T^E  FIOHTINQ  IN  THB  PHILIPPINES. 

March  28.— The  transport  Sherman  arrives  at  Manila 
with  United  States  troops  to  reinforce  General  Otis. 

March  20.— General  MacArthur  leads  an  important 
forward  movetnent  to  the  north  and  east  of  Manila,  the 
Inaurgents  retiring  before  the  American  advance;  the 


!  to  Apra  K,  isa9.) 

March  3D. — General  MocArthar  advances  from  Marl- 
lao  to  BocHTe,  Bigaa,  and  Guiguinto,  on  the  road  to 
Maloios,  nblcb  is  stubbornly  contested  by  the  Filipinos ; 
American  casualties,  about  TO. 

March  31.— General  MacArthur's  division  occupies 
Maloios,  the  insurgent  capital,  after  slight  resistance ; 
American  loso,  1  killed,  15  wounded. 

April  4, — The  American  commissioners  to  the  Phtlip- 
pinee  issue  a  proclamation  stating  the  intentions  of  their 
government  in  dealing  with  the  Islands. 

April  10.— An  expedition  of  1,500  men  under  General 
Lawten  capture  the  tewu  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  l>agunade 
Bay,  Luzon,  driving  back  the  Filipinos  with  heavf  loss  f 
the  American   loss  la  10  wounded,  one  of  whom  dies. 

April  I'i. — General  Wheaton  drives  the  Filipinos  north 
of  Manila  inland. 

April  13.— A  Filipino  attack  on  the  American  lines 
near  Malalos  is  successfully  repulsed. 

April  14.— The  United  States  transport  Sheridan  ar- 
rives at  Manila  with  reGnforceniente. 

April  18.— Lieutenant  Gillmore  amd  U  men  from  the 
United  States  gunboat  VoTktown,  while  trying  to  res- 
cue a  besieged  Spanish  garrison  near  Baler  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, are  ambushed  and  captured  by  Filipinos. 

April  19.— The  administration  at  Washington  decides 
to  send  regular  troops  to  the  number  ot  14,000  as  reBn- 
forcements  to  General  Otis. 


(Killed  Id  the  PhillppiDes  on  March  16.) 

troops  engaged  are  the  Third  Artillery,  as  infantry  ; 
tbo  Montana,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  Nebra.ika,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado.  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon 
Volunteers ;  the  Third,  Fourth,  Seventeenth,  Twenty- 
second,  and  Tnenty-third  Infantry ;  and  the  Utah  battal- 
ion of  artillery.     American  casualties,  176  (36  killed). 

March  26.— General  Wheaton's  brigade  takes  the  town 
of  Mallnta ;  Col.  Harry  C.  F.gbert,  of  the  Twenty-second 
Infantry,  is  killed  ;  tbe  insurgents  evacuate  Malabon, 
burning  tbe  place  ;  after  the  taking  ot  Maiinta  General 
MacArthur's  advance  guard,  the  Third  Artillery  and 
the  Twentieth  Kansas,  Join  General  Wheaton's  brigade  ; 
the  brigades  of  Gen.  H.  G.  Otis  and  General  Hale  ad- 
vance toward  Marllao  as  far  as  Meycanayan. 

March  27.— General  MacArthur's  forces  take  and  hold 
Marilao ;  the  South  Dakota  volunteers,  led  by  Colonel 
Froet,  charge  the  Filipino  troops  commanded  by  Agui- 
naldo  in  person ;  the  insurgents  are  repulsed  with 
slaughter ;  American  casualties,  about  40. 


(Actively  engaged  In  the  Philippine 
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POLITICS  AND  OOVaRNUBNT-AHBRICAN. 

March  38.— President  McKinley  returns  to  Washtag' 
ton  from  Thomasville,  Ga. 

March  29, — The  New  York  AaaembI;  passes  a  resoIU' 
tioD  providing  for  an  investigation  of  the  police  and 
other  departments  ot  the  New  York  City  govemment. 

March  30.— Baltimore  Democrats  nominst*  Thomas 
G.  Hayes  for  mayor. 

April  1. — The  Detroit  Common  CoddcII  appointa  a 
committee  to  purchase  and  operate  the  street  railroads. 

April  3.— Important  elections  are  held  In  Ohio  cities ; 
the  (ollowlog  are  elected  mayors  :  Cleveland,  John  H. 
Farley  |Dem.) ;  Toledo,  S.  M.  Jones  |Ind.) ;  and  Colum- 
bus, Samuel  J.  Swartz  (Kep.) The  Republican  State 

ticket,  headed  by  Claudius  E.  Grant  for  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  successful  in  Michigan. 

April  4,— Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison  (Dem.)  is  reelected 
In  Chicago  by  a  plurality  of  40,000  over  Zina  R.  Carter 
(Rep.)  —  H.  V.  Johnson  (Dem.)  Is  elected  mayor  of 
Denver,  Colo. 

April  B.— Governor  Dyer  (Rep.),  of  Rhode  Island,  is 
reelected,  with  a  Republican  legislature. 

April  T.— In  the  United  States  Cii-cnlt  Court  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  a  true  bill  is  found  against  13  men  ac- 
cused of  lynching  Fooer  B.  Baker,  the  negro  postmas- 
ter at  Lake  City,  S.  C,  February  2i,  1898. 

April  B.— The  Mazet  investigating  comniittee  of  the 
New  York  Asaeinhly  begins  its  inquiry  Into  the  Tam- 
many administration  uf  New  York  City. 

April  14.— Richard  Croker  testlUea  betoK  the  Maset 
committee  In  New  York  City. 
increase  in  April  15.— Attorney-General  Monett,  of  Ohio,  Ulea  Id 


(United  States  minister  to  Portagsl,  tnnHferred  to  BelKltun.) 


THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION  OF  CUBA. 


March  SI. — General  Ludlow  authorizes 
the  Havana  police  force  of  400  men. 

March  36.— Secretary  Alger  arrives  at  Havana  and 
holds  a  conference  with  the  beads  ot  military  depart- 
ments. 

March  38. — Two  delegates  from  the  Cuban  Assembly 
arrive  at  Washington,  but  are  not  ofBcially  recognized 
An  Independent   postal   service   is   established  In 

April  3.— General  Brooke  and  General  Gomez  hold 
another  conference  concerning  ttie  distribution  of  Che 
K,000,000  inteoded  to  be  paid  to  the  Cuban  army. 

April  4.— The  Cuban  Assembly  votes  to  disband  the 
army  and  to  dissolve. 

April  T. — Tlie  Cuban  generals  decide  to  reinstate  Max:- 
imo  Gomez  as  commander-in-chief  and  to  appoint  an 
executive  board  to  assist  In  the  distribution  of  the 
(3,000,000  to  l>e  paid  to  Cuban  soldiers. 

April  9.— A  strike  of  railroad  employees  suspends 
traffic  on  tines  lending  ea>itwHr<l  from  Havana, 

April  13.— The  original  rolls  of  the  Cuban  array  are 
delivered  to  General  Brooke  at  Havana  ;  they  show  on 
their  face  the  names  of  48,000  officers  and  men, 

April  IT.— The  military  departments  ot  Cuba  are 
reorganized,  tho.seof  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Matanrjis  being 
eliminated  ;  the  former  is  consolidated  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Havana  and  the  latter  with  Santa  Clara. 

April  30. — General  Brooke  issues  a  decree  constituting 
a  court  of  final  appeal  in  Cuba,  with  jurisdiction  over 
such  cases  (lioth  civil  and  criminal)  as  formerly  went  to 
Madrid  for  dual  disposition. 


the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  a  bill  of  information 
relating  the  alleged  attempt  to  bribe  him  in  connection 
with  pending  litigation  against  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  asking  an  investigation. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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April  18.— The  New  York  Legislatiipe  passes  the 
White  civil-service  bill. . .  .CorDeliiia  T.  DriscoU  (Dem.) 
Is  elected  Taayoi  of  Nevr  Haven,  Cona. 

April  19.— James  P.  Taliaferro  IDem.)  is  choseo 
Uait«d  States  Senator  by  the  Florida  Legialaturo — 
The  flnal  ballot  ror  United  States  Senator  in  the 
Pennsylvauia  Legislature  renalts  iu  no  nholce. 

April  30,— The  retirement  from  public  life  of  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  Ih  announced 

The  Pennsylvania  LeBislftture  adjourns. 


POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT- 

Marehai.- The  French  Court  of  Cassation  orders  the 
secret  dossier  in  the  Dreyfus  case  to  be  submitted. 

March  22.— The  Corean  cabinet  is  dismissed  and  two 
of  the  members  banished. 

March  24.— A  deadlock  is  reported  in  the  legislative 
council  of  Jamaica  on  the  tariff 
bill. 

March  2.i  — Dr.  Hans  DelbrQck 
is  Sued  fiOO  marks  tor  expressing 
disapproval  o(  tbe  action  of  the 
Prussian  Government  in  expel 
ling  the  Danes  from  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

March  28.— The  Danish  lower 
house  votes  a  credit  for  a,  war- 
ship to  enforce  Denmark's  de- 
mands on  China. ...The  British 
House  of  Commons  adjourns 
till  April  to. 

Marcb  30.— The  French  Senate 
adjourns  till  May  9  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputiestill  May  3, 

April  3.— ITie   Greek  ministry 

April  7.— A  vote  of  censure  on 
the  government  U  passed  in  the 
Jamaica  Legislative  Conocil, 

Aprils. — The  managers  of  the 
Paris  Figaro  are  fined  500  francs 

and  costs  for  publishing  testi-      copyrii,hiza«b,j.s.joh„5im 
mony  fumiahed  to  the  Court  of  the  united  st 

Cassation  in  the  Dreyfus  case. 

April  11. — The  Jamaica  Legis- 
lative  Council   withdraws    its 
vote  of  censure  on  the  govern- 
ment and  vot4?s  1500.000  to  meet  cut 
The  Roumanian  cabinet  resigns. 

April  12.- M.  Theotokis  is  asked  b 
net  in  Greece. 

April  13.— The  British  budget  is  introduced  i 
House  of  C 


American  and  British  representatives  participating  la 
the  ceremony. 

MarchSS.—Samoan  villages  held  byMataafaare  bom- 
barded by  the  United  States  cruiser  Philadelphia  and 
the  British  cruisers  Porpoise  and  RoyalUt  after  on 
attack  of  the  natives  on  Apia. 

March  8*.— In  a  dispute  between  the  Argentina  Re- 
public and  Chile  an  award  o(  territory  is  made  to  the 
latlwr  government  by  the  United  States  minister  to 
the  Argentine  Republic,   acting  as  arbitrator. 

March  31. — It  is  announced  that  Great  Britain  has 
completed  the  purchase  of  the  Tongo  group  of  islands. 

April  1.— A  force  of  314  British  and  Americans  and 
150  friendly  natives  is  ambushed  by  a  band  uf  Mataafa's 
warriors  on  a  German  plantation  near  Apiii,  Samoa ; 
Lieut.  Philip  V.  Lausdale  of  the  United  States  cruiser 
PMladelphta,  Lieut.  Angel  H.  Freeman,  of  the  British 
cruiser  Tauranga,  and  Ensign  Monaghan,  of  the  Phtla- 


the      armani 


April  19.— The  British  House  of  Commons  rejects  on 
second  reading  the  bill  to  repeal  the  Irish  coercion  act 
o(18ST. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

March  21. —The  Anglo-French  agreement  regarding 
frontiers  in  Africa  is  signed  at  London. 

M»rch23.—Mal[etoaTanu9tscrowned  King  of  Samoa, 


April  6.— Tlie  names  of  the  five  American  delegates 
'  the  conference  at  The  H^ne  on  the  reduction  of 
announced  (see  page  MS) It  is  an- 
nounced that  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  have  reached  absolute  agreement  on  the  t«rms  of 
a  Samoan  commission  —  King  Menelik  of  Abyssinia 
refuses  the  request  of  the  French  Government  that  he 
order  all  exports  to  pass  through  the  French  port ;  he 
also  declines  to  reorganize  his  army  with  Russian  offi- 

April  T. — Gen.  Russell  Hastings  declines  the  director- 
ship of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 

April  8,— -The  Norwegian  Government  refuses  per- 
mission to  the  Swedish  military  authorities  to  attend 
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the  Norwegian  army  maneuvers. ...C.  N*.  E.  Eliot,  of 
the  British  legation  at  Washington,  is  appointed  to 
represent  Great  Britain  on  the  SamoHn  joint  high  com- 
mission. 

April  10.— Bartlett  Tripp,  formerly  United  States  min- 
ister to  Austria,  is  appointed  to  represent  this  Grovem- 
ment  on  the  Samoan  joint  high  commission. 

April  11. — Ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  are  exchanged  at  Wash- 
ington between  President  McKinley  and  Ambassador 
Cambon,  and  President  McKinley  issues  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  war  at  an  end. 

April  18.— The  German  Government  appoints  Baron 
Speck  von  Sternberg,  first  secretary  of  the  Grerman 
embassy  in  Washington,  as  Germany's  representative  on 
the  Samoan  joint  high  commission. 

April  14.— In  the  German  Reichstag  Baron  von 
BUlow  announces  the  agreement  of  the  three  powers  as 
to  the  Samoan  commission.... China  assents  to  the 
opening  of  three  new  ports  in  the  provinces  of  Kiang- 
Su,  Kiang-Si,  and  Au-Hui. 

April  15. — Lawrence  Townsend,  now  United  States 
minister  to  Portugal,  is  appointed  minister  to  Belgium, 
to  succeed  Bellamy  Storer,  who  will  go  to  Madrid. 

April  18. — It  is  announced  that  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy,  now  United  States  minister  to  Persia,  has  been 
promoted  to  succeed  W.  W.  Rockhill,  resigned,  as 
minister  to  Greece ;  ex-Gov.  William  P.  Lord,  of 
Oregon,  is  appointed  minister  to  Persia ;  John  N. 
Irwin,  of  Iowa,  is  appointed  minister  to  Portugal. 

April  20.— The  ratifications  of  a  new  extradition 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  are  exchanged  at  Washington. 

OTHER  OCCURRBNCBS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

March  21.— The  Smithsonian  Institution  transmits  to 
Prof.  James  Dewar,  of  London,  the  discoverer  of  the 
process  for  liquifying  air,  the  Hodgkins  medal. 

March  25.— Cambridge  wins  the  annual  boat-race 
with  Oxford  by  three  lengths. 

March  80.— The  steamer  Stella  Is  wrecked  in  a  fog 
on  the  Casquet  rocks  in  the  English  Channel ;  about 
80  lives  are  lost. 

April  4.— The  Belgian  antarctic  expedition  which 
sailed  from  Terra  del  Fuego  on  December  80,  1897,  ar- 
rives at  Montevideo  and  reports  the  discovery  of  new 
land  in  Weddell  Sea  and  open  water  to  the  far  south  ; 
the  extreme  latitude  reached  was  71  degrees  and  86 
minutes  south. 

April  6.— Services  over  the  bodies  of  836  American 
soldiers  brought  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with  full 
military  honors,  are  held  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, near  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  7.— Marconi's  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  is 
successfully  tested  across  the  English  Channel  during 

a  storm Twelve  lives  are  lost  in  the  burning  of  a 

private  residence  in  New  York  City. 

April  8.— Twelve  persons  are  drowned  by  an  ice-gorge 
and  flood  in  the  Yellowstone  River  near  Glendive,  Mont. 

April  9.— The  Greek  coaster  Maria  is  sunk  by  the 
British  steamer  Klngswell  off  the  coast  of  Tripoli  and 
46  persons  go  down  with  her. 


April  10.— In  a  fight  between  black  and  white  miners 
St  Pttius  111.,  6  men  are  killed  and  9  woooded. 

April  16.- The  cruiser  Raleigh  is  welcomed  at  New 
York  on  her  return  from  Manila. 

April  20. — Members  of  an  important  gang  of  counter- 
feiters are  arrested  in  Philadelphia. 

OBITUARY. 

March  21.— Ex-Mayor  Samuel  G.  King,  of  Philadel- 
phia, 88 — Arthur  S.  Campbell  Wurtele,  a  well-known 
civil  engineer,  68. 

March  24.— Gottlieb  Wilhelm  Leitner,  the  linguist,  dd. 

March  26.— Calvin  T.  Wheeler,  Chicago  capitalist,  82 
— Ex-Gov.  Thomas  Clement  Bletcher,  of  Missouri,  72. 

March  26. — Comte  Chandordy,  the  celebrated  French 
diplomat,  72 — Col.  Harry  C.  Egbert,  Twenty-second 
United  States  Infantry,  60. 

March  27.— Rev.  Dr.  James  Ormsbee  Murray,  dean  of 
Princeton  University,  71. 

March  28.— Birket  Foster,  the  English  artist,  74. 

March  20.— Brig. -Gen.  Daniel  W.  Flagler,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,  64. 

March  81. — Prof.  Bradbury  L.  Cilley,  for  forty  years 
professor  of  Greek  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  61. 

April  1. — Baroness  Hirsch,  widow  of  the  Hebrew 
philantliropist....  Rear  Admiral  Charles  C.  Carpenter, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  65. 

April  2.— Marquis  Chennevieres,  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  79. 

April    8.— Daniel   A.  Waterman,    treasurer  of  the 

Michigan  Central  Railroad,  65 Madame  AdMe  M. 

Michelet,  widow  of  the  French  historian,  71. 

April  5.— George  Rogers  Howell,  New  York  State 
archivist,  66 Thomas  Eklward  Ellis,  prominent  Lib- 
eral member  of  the  British  Parliament,  40. 

April  7. — J.  Walker  Feam,  formerly  United  States 
minister  to  Greece. 

April  8.— Moses  W.  Dodd,  the  publisher,  85 Gen. 

John  W.  Turner,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  66. 

April  9.— Justice  Stephen  Johnson  Field,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  retired,  82. 

April  10.— Ex-Senator  H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  of  Colorado, 
09. 

April  It-. —Professor  Monier-Williams,  of  Oxford,  SO 
....Robert  Gibbs  Barnwell,  of  Georgia,  formerly  a 
famous  pro-slavery  advocate,  81. 

April  15.— Eli  Thayer,  originator  of  the  Kansas  cru- 
sade, 80 Former  Civil  Service  Commissioner  John  H. 

Oberly,  68.... Cardinal  Archbishop  Bausa,  of  Florence, 

Italy,  78 William  S.  Pearson,  who  brought  the  first 

overland  mail  by  stage  to  San  Francisco,  77. 

April  16.— Rufus  King,  a  prominent  Chicago  law- 
yer, 76. 

April  17.— Rt.  Rev.  John  Ambrose  Watteraon,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Columbus,  54. ...Maj.  Sir  Rose 
Lambart  Price,  British  author  and  soldier,  62. 

April  19.— Gen.  Don  Manuel  Bulnes,  of  Chile.... Ex- 
Congressman  Samuel  Greeley  Hilbom,  of  Califor- 
nia, 65. 

April  20. — Edouard  Jules  Henri  Pailleron,  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  64. 


A  FEW  CARTOON   COMMENTS. 


—Prom  the  Journal  (Minneapolis), 


OL'R  cartoon  deportment  has  had  to  jield  space  this 
inonth.  The  seven  drawings  on  this  page  and 
the  next  need  no  lnt«rpretatiou.  Four  of  them  relate 
to  the  Jeffergon  dinners  and  Mr.  Bryan's  Inyasion  of 
Mr,  Croker'a  domatus.  All,  excepting  one  by  Mr.  Bush, 
of  New  York,  come  trom  Minneapolis,  where  "Bart" 
and  Bowman  are contluulng  todowork  that  Ib  saga- 
cious as  well  as  clever. 


As  presented  to  Ilie  public  by  leading  DemDcratlo  artists 

_   ..RCAR  BE!  THE  POinrr  who  claim  to  tnow  all  about  htm. 

Prom  the  Journal  (MinneapolU).  From  tlia  J'ltirtuil  (MlnneapoliB). 
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What  will  It  be-  the  toll,  the  ropo.  or  the  platform  I— From  the  TrOmne  (MlnnenpollB). 
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»1  IVwpy  ,!.■■*  iiin  i-..ine  home.— From  Ihc  T*i>»iiu  iMiuti«poUs). 


OUR  DELEGATION  TO  THE  HAGUE. 


AMERICA  is  to  have  a  representation  at  the 
Czar's  peace  conference  that  will  place  the 
United  States  in  a  very  favorable  light  before 
the  distinguished  delegates  of  other  nations  who 
will  be  in  assemblage  at  The  Hague  before  the 
end  of  May.  The  delegation  from  this  country 
will  consist  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  now 
ambassador  at  Bei'lin ;  Hon.  Stanford  Newel, 
United  States  minister  to  Holland,  and  therefore 
already  in  residence  at  The  Hague  ;  President 
Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  University  ;  Capt.  A.  T. 
Muhan,  of  the  navy  (retired);  and  Capt.  William 
Crozier,  of  the  army,  with  the  Hon.  Frederick 
William  Holls,  of  New  York,  as  secretary  and 
counsel.  These  six  men  possess  qualifications  of 
an  eminent  and  a  distinct  character,  and  as  a 
group  they  will  represent  the  United  States  in  a 
strong  and  worthy  way.  All  of  them  have  much 
knowledge  of  history  and  international  affairs, 
while  all  of  them  also  are  firmly  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  American  politics  and  policy. 

Captain  Crozier  may  not  be  a  Doctor  of  Laws  ; 
if  not,  that  distinction  will  come  in  due  time. 
But  all  the  rest  of  the  delegation  is  well  supplied 
with  titles  and  degrees.  Mr.  White  and  Captain 
Mahan  have  been  honored  by  many  universities 
at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Low's  latest  diploma 
was  bestowed  on  the  occasion  of  Princeton's 
sesqui- centennial,  when  with  others  he  received 


from  President  Patton  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Mr. 
Newel,  if  we  mistake  not,  holds  the  same  degree 
by  the  equally  valuable  favor  of  one  of  the  best 
Western  universities.  Mr.  Holls  has  earned  a 
doctorate  in  law  at  a  German  university.  Two 
of  the  six  men  (White  and  Newel)  spent  their 
college  days  at  Yale,  two  (Low  and  Holls)  at 
Columbia,  and  the  other  two  were  educated  by 
the  United  States  at  Annapolis  and  West  Point. 
Two  of  the  group,  Messrs.  White  and  Mahan, 
have  a  world  wide  reputation  as  historical  schol- 
ars and  authors.  Mahan  is  the  foremost  author- 
ity upon  naval  warfare  and  its  influence  upon 
international  history.  White  is  at  least  one  of 
the  first  authorities  upon  the  history  of  ethics, 
science,  and  modern  civilization.  Holls  has  a 
broad  historical  scholarship  surpassed  by  few 
Americans  of  his  age.  Low  is  particularly  well 
versed  in  administrative  history  and  law.  Newel 
is  well  supplied  with  legal  lore,  is  thoroughly 
grounded  in  American  political  and  economic 
history,  and  interprets  the  world's  history  from 
the  American  view- point.  Crozier  has  gained 
rank  among  those  who  understand  military  his- 
tory, with  particular  reference  to  the  munitions 
and  enginery  of  warfare.  Thus  President  Mc- 
Kinley  has  selected  men  who  cannot  fail  to  win 
respect  abroad  and  to  reflect  honor  upon  their 
own  country. 


I.— ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  EDUCATOR,  HISTORIAN,  AND  DIPLOMAT. 


President  White's  career,  though  a  long  one, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  discussed  as  that  of  a  man 
at  tlie  point  of  retirement  from  active  affairs.  It 
merely  happened  that  he  began  at  an  earlier  age 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries  to  fill  public 
positions  in  a  conspicuously  able  manner.  An- 
drew Dickson  White,  who  was  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  grew  up  at  Syracuse,  is  now 
sixty- seven  years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
at  the  age  of  twenty -one  with  marked  promise, 
and  the  next  year,  after  several  months  of  study 
in  France,  began  his  diplomatic  career  by  joining 
our  legation  at  St.  Petersburg  as  an  attachL  It 
was  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War  and  of  stir- 
ring events  at  the  Russian  capital.  Mr.  White's 
excellent  knowledge  of  French  was  of  great  prac- 
tical service  to  the  legation.  He  was  abroad 
two  or  three  years,  and  during  half  of  the  time 


studied  history,  philosophy,  and  kindred  subjects 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  At  the  age  of 
twenty -five  he  was  serving  as  full  professor  of 
history  and  English  literature  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  with  a  reputation  already  established 
for  brilliancy  and  scholarship. 

After  some  five  years  of  university  work  in 
Michigan  he  returned  to  his  home  in  New  York 
and  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he 
interested  himself  at  once  in  serious  legislation, 
with  the  result  of  making  a  prominent  impress 
upon  the  institutions  of  the  State.  Bills  intro- 
duced and  carried  through  by  Mr.  White  estab- 
lished a  series  of  State  normal  schools,  codified 
the  educational  laws  of  the  State,  and  in  other 
ways  improved  the  system  of  public  instruction. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  Ezra  Cornell  was  pre- 
paring to  establish  the  great  university  which 
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bears  his  name  ;  and  Mr.  White  was  liis  right- 
hand  man  in  all  llie  work  of  pi-elimiDary  plan- 
ning. Mr.  Cornell,  as  it  happened,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  at  the  same  time  with  Mr. 


White,  and  Mr.  Cornell 
iiaving  become  greatly  in- 
terested in  educational  mat- 


,  the  1 


3  at- 


tracted to  one  another  by 
«ommon  interests  and  con- 
victions. The  great  meas- 
ure for  which  the  late 
Justin  Morrill  will  be  re- 
membered—namely ,  the 
grants  of  land  to  tbe  several 
States  for  the  endowment 
of  agricultural  education — 
had  been  carried  through 
in  18G2.  New  York's  grant 
under  that  law  amounted  to 
95)0,000  acres.  Mr.  Cor- 
nell and  Mr.  "White  were 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
theland  "scrip"  ought  not 
to  be  distributed  among  va- 
rious institutions,  but  ought 
to  be  concentrated  where  it 
would  aid  in  the  endowment 
of   one    strong   institution. 


Finally,  Mr.  Cornell  agreed  to  give  $500,000  of 
his  own  fortune  if  the  Legislature  would  lum 
the  land  grant  over  to  an  institution  which  should 
be  especially  established  upon  that  foundation. 
Mr.  White  was  the  chief  advocate  of  the  propo- 
sition, and  it  prevailed. 

No  other  State  made  as  fortunate  a  use  as  did 
the  State  of  New  York,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Cornell  and  Mr.  White,  in  the  selection  of 
public  lands  upon  which,  in  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  Land  Office,  to  "locate  the  scrip." 
Mr.  Cornell  especially  appreciated  the  value  of 
northwestern  white  pine  lands,  and  a  great  en- 
dowment ultimately  accrued  to  the  university 
from  the  wise  selocl'ion  of  the  990.000  acres. 

The  university  was  opened  to  students  in  1 868. 
Mr.  White  had  in  the  meantime  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Euro|>e,  purchasing  scientific  sup- 
plies and  in  other  ways  making  preparation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  great  seat  of  learning. 
He  assembled  distinguished  professors,  and  the 
university  was  born  famous  and  prosperous.  He 
retained  the  presidency  of  the  university  through 
the  following  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  re- 
tiring because  of  ill-health  in  1885.  During  all 
tliis  time  he  held  the  university  professorship 
of  history,  and  his  work  in  that  department,  as  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  earlier  years,  was 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  many  of  our  most  bril- 
liant historical  students. 

He  had  in  the  meantime  been  active  in  public 
afiaira,  and  had  served  upon  important  boards  in 
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various  advisory  capacities.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  President  Grant  in  1871 
to  study  and  report  upon  tlie  question  of  the  pro- 
posed annexation  of  San  Domingo.  It  is  under- 
stood that  he  liad  a  large  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  very  interesting  document  in  which  the 
eommission  set  forth  the  advantages  of  annexation. 


the  world,  not  neglecting  literary  work  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  following  year  found  him  at 
Paris  with  certain  duties  in  connection  with  the 
great  exposition.  He  had  been  ofiicislly  con^ 
nected  also  with  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia. 
In  July,  1892,  President  Harrison  appointed  him 
minister  to  Russia.  Almost  forty  years  earlier 
he  had  obtained  his  first  diplomatic  experience 
at  the  same  court  in  the  capacity  of  an  aiiaclti 
of  the  American  legation, 

Mr,  White  was  in  the  United  States  again  in 
1895,  occupying  his  charming  home  on  the 
campus  at  Ithaca,  putting  tlie  final  revisory 
touches  on  his  great  work,  which  appeared  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  entitled  "  The  History  o(  the 
Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology."  The  two 
volumes,  clearly  and  attractively  written,  which 
make  up  this  memorable  undertaking  are  the 
fruitage  of  more  than  forty  years  of  wide  reading 
and  profound  historical  study.  The  long  strug- 
gle of  the  Middle  Ages,  continued  also  down  to 
our  own  day,  which  science  has  been  compelled 
towage  for  the  mere  liberty  to  seek,  find,  and 
make  use  of  the  truth,  is  set  forth  in  these  chap- 


President  Hayes,  in  1879,  appointed  President 
White  United  States  minister  to  Germany.  The 
university  gave  him  leave  of  absence,  and  he 
returned  to  his  post  at  Ithaca  in  18S1.  Having 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  ample  inherited 
means,  he  had  early  begun  the  collection  of  an 
historical  library,  wiiich  in  due  time  grew  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  private  collections  in 
America,  numbering  something  like  30,000  vol- 
umes. Upon  resigning  the  presidency  in  1885 
he  made  over  this  magnificent  collection  of  books 
to  the  university,  and  its  acceptance  was  associ- 
ated with  the  reorganization  of  the  historical, 
political,  and  economic  instruction  in  the  form 
of  a  special  department  known  as  tbe  "Presi- 
dent "White  School  of  History  and  Political 
Science."  Since  tlie  transfer  of  the  library  to 
the  university  Mr.  White  has  made  other  valua- 
ble gifts  to  the  institution,  including  the  financial 
proceeds  of  his  "  Warfare  of  Science." 

After  1838  President  White  spent  a  very  large 
pMt  of  his  time  in  traveling  in  various  parts  of 


ters  by  Dr.  White  more  completely  and  compre- 
hensively than  anywhere  else.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  easy  for  him  to  have  embodied 
his  studies  on  this  subject  in  twenty  volumes  than 
in  two. 
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On  January  1,  IS9G,  President  "White  was  ap- 
poiDt«d  by  I'resiJent  Clovdand  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  charged  with  investigating  the 
disputed  question  of  tlic  true  line  of  division  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  British  Guiana.  It  was  the 
profound  and  impartial  study  devoted  by  this 
able  commission  to  the  ^*cnezuelan  question  that 
prepared  the  way  for  its  satisfactory  eolution  by 
arbitration.  A  more  scholarly  and  bigh-minded 
group  never  dealt  with  the  solution  of  a  knotty 
international  problem. 

In  making  his  seLctions  for  ihc  principal  for- 
,eign  posts,  President  McKinley,  in  1897,  chose 
.  Mr.  White  to  be  ambassador  to  Germany.  He 
had  b^n  much  spoken  of  aa  a  possible  Secretary 
of  Stat«.  He  had  studied  in  the  University  of 
Bei:lin  about  forty-two  years  before,  liad  gone 
back  to  the  German  capital  as  minister  eighteen 


years  before,  and  now  found  himself  in  tlie  new 
and  magniGcent  Berlin  of  the  present  day  as  am- 
bassador. 

His  presence  at  Berlin  through  the  period  of 
oar  war  with  Spain,  and  at  a  lime  when  our  gen- 


eral international  situation  on  many  accounts  re- 
quired delicate  and  careful  treatment  by  men  of 
tact  and  exjierience,  has  been  highly  valuable. 
He  has  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  especial  ad- 
vantages all  round  that  must  accrue  from  a 
thoroughly  po<Kl  understanding  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  Germany  and  the  governments  of  the 
two  great  English -s}X'aking  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  experience  at  St.  Petersburg  has 
taught  him  to  es'.imate  justly  the  Russian  situa- 
tion, while  his  frequent  and  protracted  sojourns 
at  Paris — and  certain  qualities  in  his  own  mind 
and  tem{)erament — have  given  him  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  what  is  distinctive  and  valuable 
in  the  make-up  of  the  French  nation. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  no  other  citizen  so 
emincnilyqualilied  by  training  and  e.\pericnce  as 
the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  to  bo  the  head  of 
our  representation  at  the  great  peace  confer- 
ence of  ISOlt.  As  educator,  philosopher,  man 
of  letters,  historical  scholar,  and  diplomat,  all 
his  predilections  are  for  modern  progress  and 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  wholly  away  from  the 
military  ideals  that  pi'operly  belong  to  an  earUer 
period. 


OUR  DELEGyiTION  TO  THE  HAGUE. 


II.— STANFORD  NEWEL— A  TYPICAL  WESTERN  CITIZEN. 


The  Hon.  Stanford  Newel,  now  our  represent- 
ative at  The  Hague,  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
never  court«d  publicity.  It  is  pleasant,  there- 
fore, to  be  able  to  assure  inquiring  readers  that 
although  Mr.  Newel's  selection  as  ft  member  of 
the  American  group  at  the  peace  conference  was 
naturally  influenced  by  the  fact  tliat  he  was  al- 
ready located  at  The  Hague  as  our  minister,  he 
ia  thoroughly  well  qualified — quite  independent 
of  that  consideration— to  render  adniirable  serv- 
ice. He  understands  American  public  opinion 
through  and  through,  and  his  colleagues  will 
find  him  a  wise  and  valuable  counselor. 

Mr.  Newel  will  attain  his  sixtieth  year  while 
the  conference  is  in  session.  He  was  born  on 
June  7,  1839,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  When  a 
boy  of  sixteen  he  went  with  hia  family  to  Min- 
nesota and  made  his  home  at  St.  Anthony,  which 
lay  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  which 
has  now  for  many  years  been  an  annexed  part  of 
Minneapolis.  Two  yeare  after  the  Newel  family 
had  located  at  St.  Anthony,  young  .Stanford  was 
sent  east  to  take  the  college  course  at  Yale, 
where  he  graduated  four  years  later,  in  1861. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  Harvard  to  study  law, 
and  he  graduated  there  in  1864,  in  which  year 
he  returned  to  Minnesota  and  opened  a  law  office  ' 
at  St.  Paul. 

This  St.  Paul  office  was  maintained  continu- 
ously by  him  until  he  accepted  from  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  the  appointment  to  Tlie  Hague,  just  two 
years  ago.  Mr.  Newel  did  not  aspire  to  great 
eminence  at  the  bar,  nor  yet  to  judicial  or 
political  proferment.  He  readily  acquired  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  north- 
western lawyers.  But  his  practice  consisted  in 
large  part  of  that  of  a  counselor  who  gave  good 
a<lvice  in  his  office  and  kept  people  out  of  quar- 
rels and  litigation.  Being  possessed  of  ample 
means,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  practice 
his  profession  assiduously  for  income- yielding 
purposes.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of  his 
career  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  While 
not  abandoning  all  practice,  his  time  for  a  great 
many  years  has  l>een  devoted  to  the  most  quiet 
and  unostentatious  way  to  efforts  on  behalf  of 
those  who  were  unfortunate  or  wei-e  for  some 
reason  not  able  to  pay  for  legal  advice. 

It  is  the  univeraal  opinion  of  those  who  have 
known  Mr.  Newel  well  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
unselfish  and  disinterested  of  men — a  gentleman 
by  nature,  cultivation,  and  instinct.  He  has  re- 
tained through  the  four  decades  since  his  college 
days  the  friendship  of  many  of   his  classmates 


who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  growth  of  the  great  Northwest  has  been 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  facts  of  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Minnesota  was  a 
Territory  when  Mr.  Newel  made  his  home  there, 


and  did  not  become  a  State  until  three  years 
later — namely,  in  May,  1858.  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin had  been  admitted  a  few  years  earlier. 
Nebraska  entered  the  Union  in  1867.  Oregon 
had  "arrived"  ;n  1859  and  Kansas  in  1861. 
Millions  of  people  from  the  States  further  east, 
as  well  as  from  Europe,  have  flocked  to  the 
great  Northwest  during  the  active  lifetime  of 
early  settlors  like  Mr.  Newel.  The  whole  State 
of  Minnesota  had  only  G,000  people  in  1850.  It 
has  now  certainly  more  than  1,500,000.  Where 
there  were  only  a  few  hundred  people  anywhere 
near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  when  the  Newel 
family  went  west,  there  are  now  within  a  radius 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  not  far  from  500,000 
people,  constituting  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  progressive  communities  in  the  whole  civi- 
lized world. 

It  is  certainly  well  that  a  typical  northwestern 
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man — qualified  in  his  own  character  and  person- 
ality as  well  as  in  his  mere  attainments  and  in- 
formation to  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — should  par- 
ticipate in  the  splendid  historical  meeting  this 
month  that  signalizes  the  best  aspirations  of  the 
world  in  our  own  generation. 

We  began  as  a  federal  republic  of  thirteen 
States.  We  have  erected  and  annexed  additional 
commonwealths  until  now  we  have  a  system  of 
forty-five  States.  We  have  found  a  way  to  es- 
tablish a  general  regime  of  peace  and  prosperity 
throughout  these  forty- five  States,  while  leaving 
the  ordering  of  most  matters  of  every -day  con- 
cern to  the  free  determination  of  each  individual 
commonwealth.  The  states  of  Europe  are  not 
likely  for  many  a  day  to  come  to  be  welded  to- 
gether into  any  such  harmonious  federation  as 
the  United  States  of  America.  Nevertheless, 
our  experience  has  had  a  profound  influence;  and 
there  perhaps  are  no  men  who  comprehend  so 
well  the  nature  of  our  experience  as  the  thought- 
ful and  studious  men  of  the  West,  who  have 
lived  in  the  very  presence  of, the  creation  and 
development  of  one  State  after  another.  They 
have  witnessed  the  unfolding  of  political  institu- 
tions, as  frontier  squatters  and  miners  have  laid 
foundations  upon  which  in  a  single  generation 
there  has  arisen  the  superstructure  of  mature 
political  and  governmental  organizations.  All  . 
the  instincts  of  men  of  that  type  are  for  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  international  affairs. 
This  is  because  they  have  grown  accustomed  to 
the  solution  of  difficult  new  tasks  as  fast  as  such 
tasks  have  arisen. 

The  men  of  the  Northwest  have  formed  the 
habit  of  believing  that  things  can  be  done  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  seen  things 
done  every  day.  They  have  seen  a  modern  city 
like  Minneapolis,  for  instance,  rise  on  what  was 
an  Indian  reservation.  Mr.  Stanford  Newel  has 
beheld  a  magnificent  State  university,  with  now 
perhaps  2,000  students  and  with  many  depart- 
ments and  with  magnificent  facilities,  created  at 
that  very  village  of  St.  Anthony  where  he  took 
up  his  abode  as  a  boy. 

Such  men  believe  in  international  arbitration, 
and  see  nothing  Utopian  or  visionary  in  attempts 
to  deal  with  international  peace  as  a  thoroughly 
practical  consideration.  At  the  end  of  our  great 
Civil  War  the  disbanded  soldiers  spread  along 
the  river  valleys  of  the  West  and  across  the 
prairies,  building  railroads,  making  farms,  es- 
tablishing towns,  and  creating  the  new  America 
that  has  arisen  in  the  peaceful  period  since  the 
North  and  South  settled  the  old  feud.  In  1865 
this  country  had  the  hugest  armaments  that  the 


world  has  ever  seen.  With  magical  swiftness 
we  disarmed  the  hosts.  We  reduced  our  per- 
manent force  to  a  mere  handful. 

We  gave  the  world  a  great  practical  demon- 
stration of  our  belief  in  peace.  We  proceeded 
to  settle  our  troubles  with  England  by  arbitration. 
Western  men  like  Mr.  Newel,  who  have  lived 
through  all  this  experience  calmly  and  thought- 
fully, are  prepared  to  go  into  such  a  conference 
as  the  one  that  will  assemble  at  The  Hague  with 
very  much  more  than  merely  diplomatic  or 
academic  attainments  ;  for  such  men  are  bound 
to  carry  with  them  the  marvelous  optimism  and 
faith  in  human  progress  that  has  been  the  key  to 
the  development  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  the  Northwest  Mr.  Newel's  appointment 
has  been  highly  commended,  precisely  as  was 
his  appointment  to  be  minister  to  The  Hague  two 
years  ago.  That  appointment  was  not  sought  by 
him,  and  it  came  to  him  without  any  sacrifice  of 
his  personal  dignity.  He  has  always  been  deeply 
interested  in  politics,  but  never  with  a  view  to 
his  own  advancement.  The  Republican  party  of 
Minnesota  has  found  him  one  of  its  most  valuable 
members.  For  decades  past  he  has  always  been 
found  serving  in  some  way  in  connection  with 
the.  party  organization — as  a  delegate  to  State  and 
national  conventions,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
committee  and  part  of  the  time  its  chairman,  and 
as  a  member  of  city  and  county  committees.  But 
he  had  never  held  a  public  office  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  The  Hague,  excepting  for  a  few 
years  an  unpaid  membership  in  the  St.  Paul  park 
board,  where  as  a  good  citizen  he  rendered  such 
services  as  he  could  on  behalf  of  the  establish- 
ment of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds. 

Among  the  best  men  of  the  Northwest  Mr. 
Newel  has  an  enviable  reputation  on  the  score  of 
his  rare  personal  qualities  of  good-fellowship, 
charm  as  a  host,  mental  cultivation,  and  excel- 
lent conversational  gifts.  His  talent  for  concise 
and  tactful  expression  has  on  very  many  occa- 
sions been  employed  by  the  Republicans  of  St, 
Paul  and  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  the  draft- 
ing of  their  party  platforms.  Although  Mr. 
Newel  is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  seeks  or 
receives  personal  favors  in  politics,  it  is  none  the 
less  an  interesting  fact  that  he  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  members  of  the  great  national  con- 
vention that  met  in  Minneapolis  in  1892  who 
then  cast  a  vote  for  William  McKinley,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  convention,  and  who  thus 
set  in  motion  a  movement  which  resulted  in  Mr. 
McKinlev's  nomination  and  election  four  veais 
later.  Mr.  Newel's  life  and  experiences  at  The 
Hague  are  shared  by  Mrs.  Newel. 


OUR  DELEGATION  TO  THE  HAGUE. 


III.— SETH   LOW,  ADMINISTRATOR. 


This  magazine  published  an  excellent  character 
sketch  of  yeth  Low  in  the  issue  for  July,  1897, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Cary.      Jlr.  Low 
was  then  forty-seven  years  of  age  ;  and  although 
he  has  somehow  always  been  accounted  a  young 
man,   and  still  has   the    look,  step,   and    air    of 
youth,  he  will  have  to  admit  to  himself  on  the 
18th    day  of   next  July 
that  lie  is  entering  upon 
the  second   half  of  his 
fiftieth  year.     Mr.  Cary 
remarked    of    Mr.    Low 
that  be  looked  ten  years 
younger  than  forty- 
seven.      Accepting    Mr. 
Cary  as  accurate  in  such 
estimates,    it    may    now 
merely    be    added    that 
Mr.    Low   looks    twelve 
and  a  half  years  younger 
than  his  present  age. 

The  thing  about  Presi- 
dent Low  that  men  who 
belong  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  would 
notice    first — although 
Easter,n   men   would 
hardly  think  of  it  until 
they  were  reminded — is 
the  fact  that  while  he  is 
an  Eastern  man,  a  city 
man,    and    above    all    a 
New  York  City  man,  he 
is  free  from  those  limita- 
tions of  view  and  sym- 
pathy and  comprehension 
that  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley man  believes  belong  in  a  general  way  to  the 
Eastern  mat*  of  city  birth  and  breeding  who  has 
never  lived  in  the  West.      President  Low  has 
national  sympathies  and  believes  in  the  country. 
He  has  very  much   more  the  type  of  mind  of 
such  a  man  as  President  Angell,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  than  of  certain  Eastern  college 
presidents  wlio,   after  all,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  by  name. 

Mr.  Low  comes  of  a  family  accustomed  to  a 
wide  outlook  ;  for  the  Lows  for  two  or  three 
generations  back  were  merchants  wliose  opera- 
tions were  of  great  scope  and  who  were  men  of 
education  and  influence.  American  ships  brought 
their  cargoes  of  tea  and  Oriental  goods  from  the 
ports  of  far  Cathay  and  elsewhere  to  our  north 
Atlantic  seaports.     The  men  who  in  the  earlier 
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times    made  our    merchant    marine    famous  the 
world  over  were  the  commercial  progenitors  of 
the  enterprising  men  who  afterward  created  our 
Western    railroad    systems    and  opened    up    the 
Mississippi    Valley.      Mr.    Low   would   not  have 
been  true  to  his  family  traditions  if  he  had  been 
anything  else  than  a  broad -visioned  American, 
with  faith  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  and  with 
a  wiUingness  to  have  his 
country  do  its  share  of 
the  world's  work  and  take 
up  its  part  of  the  ' '  white 
man's  burden." 

When  Mr.  Low  was 
written  about  in  1897, 
he  had  accepted  an  inde- 
pendent nomination  for 
the  position  of  mayor  of 
New  York.  He  was  not 
elected, although  he  stood 
second  in  the  race  and 
demonstrated  a  remark- 
able strength  with  the  vo- 
ters of  the  great  metrop- 
olis. He  was  perfectly 
content  to  go  on  with  his 
work  as  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  That 
institution  has  become 
duly  domesticated  in  its 
magnificent  new  quarters 
on  the  high  ground  north 
of  Central  Park,  and  its 
work  in  behalf  of  the 
higher  education  has 
been  rapidly  deepening 
and  no  less  rapidly  ranjifying  and  broadening. 

The  real  history  of  a  man  is  not,  in  the  main, 
made  up  of  the  offices  he  holds  or  of  any  series 
of  external  acts  or  achievements  that  lend  them- 
selves to  a  really  listing  in  a  brief  biographical 
sketch.  His  real  history,  on  the  contrary,  is  in 
the  main  the  story  of  his  convictions,  his  opinions, 
and  his  influence.  Mr.  Low  has  added  some- 
thing to  his  history  since  Mr,  Cary  wrote  the 
article  of  two  years  ago  for  this  magazine. 

He  did  not,  it  is  true,  respond  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  volunteers  by  enlisting  as  a  private 
and  shouldering  a  musket.  That  was  altogether 
our  of  the  question.  But  Mr.  Low  was  one  of 
the  leading  educators  ot  the  country  who  had  a 
sufficient  respect  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  able  to  do  justice  both  to  their  intel- 
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ligence  and  to  their  motives  in  the  matter  of  that 
unpleasant  but  necessary  piece  of  international 
police  work  that  the  United  States  performed  so 
magnificently  last  year — when  it  rescued  Cuba 
from  Spanish  misrule  and  at  the  same  time  did 
Spain  a  signal  service  by  providing  the  Spanish 
people  with  a  forcible  relief  from  an  impossible 
position.  That  some  distinguished  educators  did 
not  understand  the  nature  of  the  issue  does  not 
reflect  in  the  least  upon  the  American  people, 
who,  fortunately,  understood  themselves  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  who  acted  with  a  finer  spirit  and 
at  the  same  time  with  a  greater  unanimity  than 
they  had  ever  acted  before  in  their  entire  his- 
tory. 

If  Mr.  Low  had  not  been  with  the  country  in 
its  momentous  determinations  and  actions  last 
year,  the  country  would  have  proceeded  never- 
theless. No  one  citizen,  not  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  could  have  blocked  the 
path  of  the  nation  when  its  conscience  was  so 
fully  aroused,  its  mind  so  sanely  and  clearly 
made  up,  and  its  duty  so  imperative.  It  was  a 
time  that  tried  men's  higher  intelligence,  as  well 
as  their  good  sense  and  their  essential  patriotism 
and  truth  of  character.  Unhappily,  we  had  some 
men  in  this  country,  of  high  reputation  for  what 
is  called  **  culture,"  who  fed  their  own  discon- 
tented spirits  upon  quibbling  dialectics  until  they 
had  deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that  thev 
really  represented  a  lofty  point  of  view,  whereas 
their  point  of  view  was  foolish,  ignorant,  and  es- 
sentially immoral. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  personal  record  and  of 
straight  biogra[)hy  that  needs  no  apologizing 
paragraphs  in  after- days,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing 
for  a  man  to  be  right  w^hen  these  great  occasions 
come  that  test  men's  ability  to  judge,  to  discern, 
to  forget  self-conceit,  to  abandon  the  superior 
mood,  and  to  act  righteously  with  the  clear- see- 
ing mass  of  their  fellow-men.  This  is  the  kind 
of  record  President  Seth  Low  was  able  to  make, 
thanks  to  a  normal  and  healthy  temperament  and 
an  habitual  soundness  of  motive  and  judgment. 
He  has  stood  with  the  country,  and  has  had  no 
apologies  to  make  for  its  purpose  to  establish  the 
principles  of  American  liberty  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Pie  has  also  understood  the  reasons  why 
we  have  found  ourselves  charged  with  the  grave 
and  difiicult  responsibilities  that  we  have  as- 
sumed in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  is  Ameri- 
can enough  to  understand  that  those  men  are 


mere  slanderers  who  say  that  the  people  of  the 
L'nited  States  have  been  actuated  by  the  greed 
of  empire  or  by  foolish  ideas  of  adventurous  con- 
quest and  territorial  expansion.  He  is  one  of 
the  men  who  find  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the 
protection  and  oversight  of  the  United  States 
might  well  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  and  he 
is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  make  an  unfortunate 
situation  more  confused  and  diflBcult  by  torrents 
of  invective  and  criticism  against  his  own  gov- 
ernment at  the  very  moment  when  somebody 
must  of  necessity  be  trusted,  and  when  the  men 
charged  with  responsibility  are  entitled  to  a  little 
time  for  their  work. 

A  more  detailed  story  of  Mr.  Low's  career, 
including  an  account  of  his  able  and  really 
epoch-making  service  as  mayor  of  Brooklyn, 
may  be  read  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Gary,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  Mr.  Low  has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  a  close 
relationship  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  has  promoted  by  all  means  in  his 
power  the  idea  of  a  permanent  arbitration  tribu- 
nal for  the  settlement  of  differences  between  the 
two  great  English-speaking  countries.  He  is  not 
merely  a  friend  of  international  arbitration,  but 
he  is  a  very  practical  believer  in  the  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes  between  labor  and  capital. 
He  has  been  called  upon  a  number  of  times 
to  act  as  arbitrator  in  such  disputes,  and  his 
fairness  and  good  judgment  have  appealed 
strongly  to  both  sides.  He  wuU  doubtless  be 
found  at  The  Hague  one  of  the  men  most  firmly 
convinced  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  set- 
tlement of  differences  between  governments. 
He  is  not  only  a  practical  arbitrator,  but  also  a 
practical  federator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
charter  commission  which  carried  out  the  plan 
of  bringing  together  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
the  adjacent  jurisdictions  to  form  the  existing 
metropolis.  In  his  administration  of  Columbia 
he  has  shown  a  striking  talent  for  federation  in 
the  banding  together  of  various  educational  plants 
and  establishments  under  the  general  auspices  of 
the  university.  In  mind,  temperament,  and  ex- 
perience, therefore.  President  Low  is  well  fitted 
to  take  counsel  with  representatives  of  his  own 
country  and  of  other  nations  for  the  discussion 
of  the  best  wav  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  lie 
in  the  path  of  the  world's  peace. 
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IV.— ALFRED  T.  MAHAN,  INTERPRETEE   OF  NAVAL  HISTORY. 

To  this  summing  up  of  Captain  Malian's  equip- 
ment as  &  diplomat  in  the  delicate  and  complex 
task  before  the  peace  commission  mifjht  be  added 
his  experience  as  a  public  man  during  the  past 
few  years,  when  lie  has  been  feted  by  the  worid  as 
the  first  great  exponent  of  the  philosophy  of  sea 
power.  We  eay  few  years,  because  it  was  in 
1890,  after  tliirty  years  of  service  in  our  navy, 
that  his  first  book  of  international  importance, 
"The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  History," 
was  published  in  Boston  and  made  the  author 
known  all  over  the  globe. 

Captain  Mahan  bad  worked  steadily  and  pa- 
tiently through  the  necessarily  slow  stages  of  a 
United  States  naval  officer's  career.  He  was 
bom  in  Xcw  York  City,  and  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1859  when  be  was  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age.  He  came  from  duty  in  Bra- 
zilian waters  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and 
served  on  the  Congress  and  the  Pocahonlas,  gain- 
ing his  lieutenancy  in  18GI,  acting  as  instructor 
at  the  Naval  Academy  for  a  year,  and  tlien  con- 
tinuing his  sea  duty  on  the  Seminole  and  the 
James  Adger  until  the  close  of  the  war,  which 
brought  bim  promotion  to  the  graj.le  of  lieu- 
tenant commander.  In  the  years  succeeding  the 
war  Captain  Mahan  saw  a  vast  amount  of -routine 
service  in  varied  fields  ;  in  the  Gulf  squadron, 
tlie  Asiatic  fleet,  tbo  south  Atlantic  fleet,  the 
vessels  of  tlie  Pacific  station,  sliore  duty  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yaixl,  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  In  18S5 
pimobyHoiitaiet.  he  was  appointed  captain,  and  next  year  was  made 

CAPT.  ALrRBD  T.  MARAN.  president  of  the  Naval  War  College.     After  act- 

ions or  the  American  commlaslonere  at  the  Hagne  con-  i„g  ^  president  of  tile  Commission  for  selecting 

the  site  for  a  navy  yard  on  the  northwest  coast, 
doing  special  duty  for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
from  1889  to  189'i,  and  presiding  for  another 
year  over  tiic  Naval  War  College  at  Newport, 
Captain  Mahan  was  in  1893  placed  in  command 
of  tbo  C/i'ea^'J,  of  the  Eurojiean  squadron.  After 
forty  years  of  st^rvice  ho  was  retired  in  1891)  at 
his  own  request,  in  order  that  he  might  devote 
himself  to  the  literary  productions  which,  it  was 
tlien  clear,  would  constitute  his  great  life-work. 
In  May  last  he  returned  to  the  naval  board  of 
strategy  at  his  country's  call  until  peace  was 
made  with  Spain. 

These  detailed  items  in  the  long  road  to  a  naval 
captaincy  arc  very  interesting  in  a  consideration 
of  Captain  Malian's  final  significant  work  for  his 
profession.  It  may  seem  soiuewliat  strange  that 
over  thirty  years  of  assiduous  attention  to  such 
duties  as  those  of  a  ship  officer  in  time  of  peace 


There  are  several  distinct 
people  of  the  United  States  iiuist  congrat- 
ulate themselves  on  tbo  presence  of  Caj)tam 
Maban,  the  naval  strategist  and  scholar,  in  the 
commission  to  tlie  peace  congress.  In  tbo  first 
place,  jt  is  very  necesisary  that  there  should  be 
memljers  of  this  congress  who  have,  in  a  broad 
sense,  actual  technical  knowjedge,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Captain  Mahan  is  probably  the 
most  eminent  living  exjiert  in  uaval  strategy. 
Then  Captain  Mahan  has  consistently  advocated 
strong  navies  and  preparedness  for  war  with  a 
special  reference  to  their  influence  in  making 
for  peace.  The  tempei-anienlul  rliytbm  and  the 
scope  of  Captain  Malian's  intellect,  his  unusual 
ability  to  grasp  quickly  and  accurately  a  broad 
problem,  complete  tlie  qualities  which  make  bim 
an  ideal  representative  at  The  Hague. 
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should  leave  a  mind  so  fresh  to  evolve  a  new 
philosophy  of  naval  history.  The  long  training 
seems  to  have  merely  added  a  calm  and  orderlv 
method  and  a  valuable  technical  experience  to 
Captain  Mahan's  equipment,  without  dulling  in 
the  least  his  strong  initiative  faculties. 

**The  Influence  of  Sea  Fower  Upon  History" 
was  not  the  beginning  of  Captain  Mahan's  lit- 
erary career.  lie  had  written,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  publishing  firm,  a  volume  on  the  navy  in  the 
Civil  War  and  a  *'  Life  of  Admiral  Farragut," 
both  comparatively  perfunctory  tasks.  He  him- 
self has  told  the  world  how  it  was  that  he  came 
into  the  greater  work  ;  how,  wlion  reading 
Mommsen  in  the  English  club  at  Lima,  he  was 
struck  with  the  historian's  failure  to  recognize 
the  all-important  influence  of  sea  power  on  Han- 
nibal's career.  lie  wrote  out  the  whole  outline 
of  *' The  Influence  of  Sea  Power, "  discussed  it 
with  Admiral  Luce,  and  then  set  to  work  with 
the  most  painstaking  method.  He  selected  the 
term  **  sea  power  "  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
challenging  attention.  ''Purists,  1  said  to  my- 
self, may  criticise  me  for  marrying  a  Teutonic 
word  to  one  of  Latin  origin,  but  I  deliberately 
discarded  the  adjective  *  maritime,'  being  too 
smooth  to  arrest  men's  attention  or  stick  in  their 
minds.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  is  usually 
the  case  with  phrases  that  obtain  currency  ;  my 
impression  is  that  the  originator  is  himself  gener- 
ally surprised  at  their  taking  hold.  I  was  not 
surprised  in  that  sense.  The  effect  produced  was 
that  which  I  fully  purposed  ;  but  I  was  surprised 
at  the  extent  of  my  success.  '  Sea  power,'  in 
English  at  least,  seisms  to  have  come  to  stay,  in 
the  sense  I  used  it.  *  The  sea  powers '  were 
often  spoken  of  before,  but  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent manner — not  to  express,  as  I  meant  to,  at 
once  an  abstract  conception  and  a  concrete  fact.'' 
At  first  there  was  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher. 


but  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  had  the  acumen 
to  see  the  force  of  the  work,  and  ♦*  The  Influence 
of  Sea  Power  Upon  History"  came  out  in  1890, 
to  an  instant  success.  Two  years  later  appeared 
'*  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  the  French 
Revolution  and  Empire  ;"  in  the  spring  of  1897 
''The  Life  of  Nelson,  the  Embodiment  of 
the  Sea  Power  of  Great  Britain  ;"  and  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  Captain  Mahan's  latest 
work  to  be  published  in  book  form,  "  The  In- 
terest of  America  in  Sea  Power,  Present  and 
Future." 

Just  after  "  The  Life  of  Xelson  "  appeared  in 
London,  Harold  Frederic  cabled  that  the  re- 
viewers of  the  London  dailies  sat  up  all  night 
witii  the  advance  copies  of  the  work  and  rushed 
into  print  the  next  morning  long  reviews,  in 
every  case  almost  extravagantly  eulogistic.  As 
a  sample  of  the  commentary,  the  Times  said . 
"  Captain  Malian's  work  will  become  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  classics  " — surely  a  good  deal 
for  the  Times  to  say  of  an  American  captain 
writing  on  the  English  Nelson  and  his  navy. 
The  English  publishers  had  frequently  to  cable 
their  American  connections  for  further  supplies 
of  the  book.  The  American  publishers  idone 
have  sold  more  than  50,000  copies  of  his  books — 
an  extraordinary  number  for  works  of  that  class. 
The  "sea- power"  volumes  have  been  translated  in- 
to French,  German,  and  Japanese.  Degrees  came 
to  the  author  f rotn  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  he 
is  an  LL.D.  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  But  merely  a 
category  of  the  honors  won  by  the  sailor-scholar 
would  be  too  extensive  for  a  brief  sketch.  Captain 
Mahan  protests  that  ho  does  not  understand  the 
magnitude  of  his  success.  Personally  he  is  a  re- 
served man  of  polished  manners,  with  a  scholarly, 
almost  academic,  dignity,  which  curiously  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  traditional  character  of  the 
bluff  and  rugged  sea-captam. 


v.— CAPT.   WILLIAM    CROZIER,    MILITARY  INVENTOR 

AND    EXPERT. 


Capt.  William  Crozier,  like  Captain  Mahan, 
has  a  valuable  equipment  of  technical  knowledge 
to  aid  him  in  representing  our  army  on  the  peace 
commission.  He,  too,  has  passed  through  many 
phases  of  service  in  his  profession,  and  he,  too, 
has  developed  special  technical  talents  by  which 
'his  profession  is  now  benefiting.  Captain  Cro- 
zier is  an  Ohioan,  forty -four  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  Judge  Robert  Crozier,  of  Kansas.  Cap- 
tain Crozier  passed  through  West  Point,  grad- 
uating in  1876,  and  at  once  began  to  see  active 


and  arduous  service,  in  the  F'ourtti  Artillery, 
with  General  Crook  in  his  campaigns  against  the 
Sioux  and  Baimocks.  After  three  years  in  the 
West  he  was  for  five  years  instructor  in  matbe 
matics  at  West  Point,  and  then,  in  1884,  in  a 
competitive  examination  entered  the  ordnance 
department,  with  wliich  he  has  been  identified 
ever  since.  In  1890  he  received  his  captain's 
commission. 

Captain  Crozier's  special  talents  as  an  expert 
in  ordnance  became    very  important    when,    in 
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of  peace  ^ 


understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
factories  to  be  begun  with  tlie  Congressional  ap- 
propriations were  dependent  on  Captain  Crozier's 
report  and  his  purcliases,  and  that  they  would 
start  along  progressive  or  retrogressive  lines, 
according  ea  his  judgment  was  good  or  bad. 

Since  his  return  his  special  work  has  been  the 
charge  of  the  gun-carriage  works  in  tlio  ord- 
nance department.  He  found  that  the  guns  in 
our  coast  forts  could  not  be  handled  under  the 
hail  of  fire  from  the  secondary  batteries  on  mod- 
ern battleships,  and  that  our  coast  guns  were  for 
1  practically  useless.  In  the  security 
re  had  not  kept  up  with  the  march  of 
Captain  Crozier  at  once  set  to  work 
to  remedy  this  vital  defect,  and  with  the  help  of 
General  BufBngton,  the  present  chief  of  ordnance, 
perfected  the  Buffington- Crozier  disappearing 
gun-carriage,  which  is  now  universally  used  in 
our  coast-defense  works.  Captain  Crozier  also 
invented  the  only  wire-wrapped  rifle,  a  ten-inch 
gun  that  haa  been  found  practicable  and  effective. 
General  Buffington  and  Captain  Crozier  were  pa- 
triotic enough  to  liand  over  all  their  valuable 
patent  rights  in  the  disappearing  carriage  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  this  Government  now  haa  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  the  favor  by  bestowing  on 
Captain  Crozier  the  honor  of  membership  in  the 


1888,  Congress  ended  an  excited  dit 
the  state  of  our  coast  defenses  by  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  establishment  of  a  gun 
factory  at  "Watervliet  Arsenal  and  for  various 
eSorto  to  rehabilitate  our  coast  fortifications. 
Captain,  then  Lieutenant,  Crozier  was  sent  to 
Europe  to  find  out  the  latest  things  that  had 
been  done  in  improving  the  machinery  of  coast 
defense,  and  to  make  any  pu  >  -ihases  he  might 
deem  wise.      The  importance  ot  this  task  can  bo 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  Captain 
Crozier  was  appointed  as  major  and  inspector- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  served  from  May  17  to 
November  30,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged 
at  his  own  request  to  resume  his  professional 
duties.  Several  of  Captain  Crozier's  works  on 
ordnance  are  used  as  text-books  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  his  mastery  of  the  theoretical  branches 
of  his  profession  makes  him  eminent  even  in  the 
ordnance  corps,  a  body  which  contains  the  high- 
est grade  of  talent  that  exists  in  the  United 
States  army 


VI.— FREDERICK    'W. 


TTOLLS,    LAWYER    AND    POLITICAL 
SCIENTIST. 


By  no  means  the  least  active  mcmlwr  of  the 
delegation  will  be  its  secretary.  Escepting 
Minister  Newel,  none  of  the  other  members  be- 
longs to  the  legal  profession,  and  upon  the 
secretary  will  devolve  the  functions  of  a  law  ad- 
viser as  well  as  those  of  a  secretary  in  the  mora 
usual  sense,  Mr.  IIolls  will  be  the  executive 
member  of  the  body,  and  will  bear  about  the 


same  relation  to  it  that  Prof,  John  Bassett  Moore 
sustained  toward  our  peace  commissioners  at 
Paris.  Mr.  Holla  is  a  well-known  member  of 
the  New  York  Bar  and  a  prominent  Republican. 
He  has  the  advantage  of  being  equally  at  home 
in  two  languages,  while  having  a  very  fair 
acquaintance  with  several  others.  He  is  often 
classed  with  a  group  of  leading  German-Ameri- 
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cans  of  New  York,  and  he  made  one  of  tlie 
principal  speeches  at  the  recent  German  dinner 
in  lienor  of  tlio  seventieth  birthday  of  Carl 
Sclmrz;  but  Mr.  Holls  is  of  American  birth  and 
education.  His  father,  tlie  Kev.  Dr.  George 
Charles  Holls,  came  to  this  country  from  Darm- 
stadt, in  Germany,  in  1851),  and  became  greatly 
distinguished  as  a  Lutheran  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator and  as  a  practical  philanthropist.  He  was 
especially  active  in  promoting  tbe  establishment 
of  orpbanagps,  hospitals,  and  houses  of  refuge 
throughout  Amorira  under  German  Luthnrau 
aus|>iees.  His  only  son,  Frederick  William 
llolls,  was  born  in  1857  in  Zelienople,  Butler 
County,  western  Pennsylvania.  Subsequently, 
in  ISCfi,  tbe  lamily  removed  to  Mount  Vernon, 
near  New  York  City.  Here  the  father  rapicily 
roso  to  prominence  in  the  Churdi,  founding  the 
"  Wartburg,"  a  model  institution  for  orphan 
children,  of  whicji  !io  retained  active  manage- 
ment until  IS.S.j,  anil  promoting  in  every  way  not 
only  tbe  growtb  of  the  Churcli,  but  also  its 
Americanization.  Dr.  Holls  personally  super- 
vised the  early  education  of  his  son,  teacbing 
him  all  rudimentary  branches  in  the  Germnn 
language,  but  using  that  language  at  tiie  same 


lime  to  imbue  the  boy  with  unqualifiedly  Ameri- 
can ideals.  After  a  brief  preparatory  course  in 
New  York  City  tbe  son  entered  Columbia  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1878,  His  favorite 
studies  in  college  were  history,  literature,  and 
political  science,  as  well  as  constitutional  law, 
which  he  studied  with  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess. 
In  1880  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  turn  luude 
at  Columbia  Law  School,  which  at  that  time  in- 
volved a  thorough  course  in  diplomatic  history 
and  international  law.  In  May,  1880,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  he  has  since  practiced 
his  profession  in  New  York  City, 

Mr,  Holis'  most  noteworthy  services  in  the 
philanthropic  direction  have  been  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
The  Legal  Aid  Society  was  organized  about 
187j,  chiefly  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  many  scores 
of  thousands  of  poor  Germans  in  New  York  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  comparatively  help- 
less in  the  presence  of  injustice  in  such  matters 
as  claims  tor  unpaid  wages  and  the  like.  Few 
of  the  almost  countless  charitable  organizations 
of  New  York  Iiavo  been  more  conspicuously 
successful  tban  this  Legal  Aid  Society.  In  the 
twenty-four  years  of  its  existence  it  lias  had  over 
115,000  clients,  for  whom  it  has  collected  over 
1700,000,  Mr.  Holls'  connection  with  the  so- 
ciety has  been  aa  its  president  in  1890-91  and 
as  one  of  il-s  vice-presidents  ever  since. 

For  about  ton  years  Mr,  Holls  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  council  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  serving  on  its  committees 
on  legal  questions  and  on  statistics.  During  the 
pasit  winter  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee on  tenement- house  reform,  his  colleagues 
including  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Felix  Adler, 
J.  M.  Phelps  Stokes,  Ernest  Flagg,  Jacob  A. 
Riis,  Constant  A.  Andrews,  and  l>r.  E.  R.  L. 
Gould. 

Mr.  Holls  was  married  in  1889  to  Miss  Sayles, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  F.  C.  Sayles,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  since  that  time  has  lived  in  a  charm- 
ing home  witb  ample  grounds  on  North  Broad- 
way, Yonkers,  overlooking  a  great  sweep  of  the 


tbe  principal  town 
lul  Mr.  Holls  has  al- 
:r  local  politics  of  his 


Hiidsoi 

of  "Westchester  Conni 

ways  l)een  interested  i 

city  ami  county. 

In  1883  ho  received  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  State  Senator  for  the  district  including 
the  city  of  Yonkers;  but  it  was  a  Democratic 
sca-sou  and  he  was  defeated.  In  1893  he  waa 
elected  as  one  of  the  delegates-at- large  to  the 
great  constitutional  convention  which  revised  the 
organic  law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Clioate,  now  ambas-sador  at  London,  was  presi- 
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dent  of  that  convention,   and  Mr.   Elihu  Root 
was  the  principal  Republican  leader  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Root  found  no  man  in  the 
entire  conventioa  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Holls 
to  aid   in  the  important  work  that  had  to  be  ac- 
complished.    "Withont  disparagement  to  any  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  convention,  it  mav  be  Baid 
that  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  body  had 
gone  to  Albany  with 
so  industrious  and 
specific  a  previous 
preparation  for  the 
work.     Mr.   Holls' 
colleagues    found 
him  amazingly  well 
versed,  not  merely 
in  the  political  and 
constitutional     his- 
tory of  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  in 
the  comparative 
constitutional    law, 
history,  and  experi- 
ence of  all  the  other 
States. 

As  a  Republican 
Mr.  Holis  has  al- 
ways been  deeply 
interested  in  na- 
tional politics,  and 

for    nearly    twenty  "aloomak,"  thh  resiubncb  oi 

years  has  tuken  an 

active  part  as  a  public  speaker  in  Presidential 
campaigns,  making  addresses  both  in  English  and 
in  German.  His  cogent  arguments  have  been 
of  especial  use  to  the  Republican  workers  in  such 
"Western  German  strongholds  as  Cincinnati,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Louis.  He  possesses  a  remark- 
ably fine  library,  made  up  largely  of  works  in 
the  departments  of  history  and  political  science. 
He  has  long  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Hon. 
Andrew  D.  White,  with  whom  he  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  laat  year  in  Berlin.  It  was  a  time 
of  great  strain  in  the  relations  between  not  so 
much  the  governments  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  The  great  skdl 
and  tact  of  our  diplomatic  representatives  had 
preserved  excellent  relations  with  the  govern- 


ment, but  the  great  mass  of  the  German  popu- 
lation was  more  or  less  hostile  to   tlie  United 
States,  and  our  people  resented  this  unexpected 
and   unjust  feeling.      That  it  was  kept  within 
bounds  and  subsequently  allayed  was  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  strong  and  pei-sistent  efforts  of 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion — professors,  journal- 
ists, and  publicists, 
especially  in  Berlin, 
Leipzig,      Munich, 
and  other  great  cen- 
ters.   Mr.  Holls' ef- 
forts to  bring  about 
these  results  and  to 
second   them  were 
constant  and  inde- 
fatigable.     His 
work,   though    less 
important,  was  sim- 
ilar in  character  to 
that  of    Thurlow 
Weed    and     Arch- 
bishop Hughes  dur- 
ing the  Civi!  War, 
and  it  was  a  most 
excellent     prepara- 
tion for  bis  duties 
this  year. 

His  extensive 
travels    in    Europe 
and  his  knowledge 
MB.  MOLW  AT  voNKEus.  N.  v.  of   langHBges  liavc 

made  it  easy  for 
him  to  acquire  an  unusual  knowledge  of  interna- 
tional and  diplomatic  affairs,  and  he  has  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  among  European  public  men. 
While  in  Germany  last  year  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  from  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  Besides  his  perfect  mas- 
tery of  English  and  German,  Mr.  Holla  is  well 
acquainted  with  French  and  is  fairly  proficient 
in  Spanish,  He  has  written  some  sketches  of 
travel,  as  well  as  numerous  lectures,  papers,  and 
speeches,  most  of  which  have  been  published. 
His  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  President 
White  makes  it  especially  felicitous  that  he 
should  be  selected  as  secretary  of  a  commis 
sion  of  which  Dr.  Whit©  will  doubtless  be 
president. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN   CONTENTION. 

BY  JULIUS  MORITZEN. 

recent  expulsion  of  Danish  subjects  from  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  has  stirred  the  inhabitants  to  a  de- 
gree unknown  since  the  Oernian- Danish  War  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
countries  bordering  on  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  may  well  consider  the  situation  as  critical. 

But  while  the  contention  between  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  might  lie  left  for  Ihem  to  settle, 
tiie  i-everberant  notes  of  northern  discord  have 
readied  the  continent.  That  Norway  means  to 
continue  aggressive  the  optiniistic,  even,  are 
bound  to  confess.  And  that  in  case  of  eventu- 
alities issues  will  have  to  be  taken,  those  favor- 
ing neutrality  are  beginning  to  realize.  All  that 
remains  is  the  hour  for  action.  But  when  that 
hour  strikes  the  subjects  of  King.  Oscar  who 
claim  Sweden  as  their  home  will  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  invaders  from  across  the  border. 
With  watchful  eye  Stockliolm  has  followed  the 
transactions  at  Christiania,  where  the  flag  ques- 
tion, the  constitutional  prerogatives,  and  kindred 
features  have  agitated  the  Norwegians,  who, 
with  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  as  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, have  assumed  a  stand  from  which  there  is 
no  retreat. 

It  is  little  less  than  unfortunate  that  countries 
which  have  shown  such  liberal  tendencies  should 
be  involved  in  a  matter  which  at  best  is  based 
on  egotism.  The  word  is  not  used  in  a  sense  of 
disparagement,  it  roust  be  understood.  The  Scan- 
dinavian character  is  too  manly  to  allow  of  such 
an  application.  Fairness  in  love  or  war,  if  a 
paraphrase  be  permitted,  has  characterized  the 
men  of  the  dual  kingdom  since  the  days  when 
might  took  the  place  of  right.  And  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  very  sensitivonees  that  to-day  the 
world  looks  expectantly  to  the  unfolding  of  a 
Viking  drama,  the  consequences  of  which  may 
be  more  (ar-reaching  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

Leaving  the  grievances  of  Finland  to  be  treated 
in  due  succession,  the  claims  of  the  Norwegians 
are  based  on  the  constitution  of  1814,  when  the 
union  with  Sweden  was  effected.  No  comparison 
can  be  made  between  an  open  subjection  as  prac- 
ticed by  Hussia  toward  the  Finns  and  the  points 
of  law  involved  in  the  Scandinavian  imbroglio. 
In  the  one  case  it  means  depriving  an  ancient 
people  of  language,  liberty,  and  love,  almost. 
The  subjects  of  King  Oscar  are  not  antagonistic 
to  their  monarch  in  the  sense  which  antagonism 
would  imply.      As   the    King  of   Norway,  the 


KIHO  OBCAR  or  BWBDBn  . 

STUDYING  the  mutability  of  the  lesser 
nations  during  the  paat  twenty  years,  "di- 
plomacy," that  subtle  instrument  for  political 
surgery,  would  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula  when  searching  for  the  cause  of  an 
effect.  To  the  Slavic  peoples  were  accorded  the 
not  too  unenviable  distinction  of  furnishing  the 
discordant  not«a  emanating  from  an  orchestra 
during  the  tuning  process.  It  was  the  prelimi- 
nary "music"  to  an  overture  by  the  powers. 

Of  late,  however,  matters  have  changed  some- 
what. The  spark  which  may  set  the  world 
aflame  need  not  necessarily  be  looked  for  among 
the  mountain  countries  of'southern  Kurope.  Far 
toward  the  north  the  sturdy  frame  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian stands  forth  conspicuously  as  a  factor 
for  war  or  peace.  The  brother  nations  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  confront  each  other  in  a  manner  that 
bodes  no  good.  Russia's  attitude  toward  the 
Finns  is  causing  anxiety  in  circles  which  until 
recently  looked  on  the  Czar  as  the  one  monarch 
ready  to  reduce  the  armed  strength  of  nations. 
And  in  Denmark,  that  restful  land  of  plenty,  the 
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yorwegians  vould  consider  the  descendant  of 
Bemadotte  more  desirable,  beyond  a  doubt.  Far 
greater  is  the  esteem  for  King  Oscar  than  that 


(Apoetle  oF  NDrwi>Ktan  Independence^ 

accorded  Gustavus  Adolpbiis,  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

When  the  Swedish  soverign  with  the  .begin- 
ning of  the  present  year  surrendered  )iis  scepter 
temporarily  to  his  eldest  son,  the  formal  decree 
which  placed  Prince  Gustavus  on  the  throne 
came  as  a  warning  note  to  the  Norwegians 
anxious  to  force  an  issue,  Tlie  illness  of  the 
King  made  it  imperative  that  he  I'elinquieh  for 
the  time  being  the  care  of  state.  But  the 
cooler  heads  at  Chi-istiania  prevailed.  Even 
Bjornson,  whose  writings  breathe  the  spirit 
of  Norwegian  independence,  cautioned  against 
raehnoss  at  a  period  when  composure  was  the  all- 
essential  to  possess.  King  Oscar  went  away. 
Gustavus  AdolphuB  at  once  made  it  evident 
that  he  would  not  tolerate  interference  with 
governmental  affairs,  and  the  hostility  which  he 
openly  fostered  increased  day  by  day.  Still  the 
Norwegians  held  in  leash  tlieir  respective  dogs 
of  war.  King  Oscar  now  once  more  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  the  latest  advices 
from  Sweden  are  to  the  effect  that  Norway  is 
planning  an  attack  on  Gothenburg  and  that  the 
city  is  bound  to  fall  in  the  face  of  a  uaval  attack. 
The  loan  recently  negotiated  by  Norway  for 
20,000,000  crowns  for  military  purposes  looks 
significant  in  the  face  of  the  latest  news. 

The  demands  of  Norway  and  the  Norwegians 


for  political  autonomy  do  not  clearly  define  in 
what  way  this  autonomy  shall  be  established. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  union  the 
political  relations  were  ambiguous  ;  each  nation 
claims  prerogatives  which  the  other  is  unwilling 
to  sanction.  The  consular  service  question  is 
largely  a  matter  of  commerce  which  the  Nor^ 
wegians  claim  works  injurious  to  them,  while  the 
reply  comes  from  Sweden  that  there  must  be 
joint  representation  to  make  unity.  King  Oscar 
says  be  cannot  send  to  another  country  two  rep- 
resentatives, one  for  Norway  and  one  for 
Sweden.  The  probability  is,  he  avers,  Ihat  they 
would  differ  in  their  policy.  The  reply  comes 
from  Norway  : 

"Look  at  the  constitution  of  1814.  There  is 
no  expressed  constitutional  warrant  for  unity  or 
identity  of  foreign  service. " 

This  Sweden  does  not  gainsay.  But  the 
Swedes  insist  that  necessity  makes  law  fre- 
quently, and  in  trying  to  get  Norway  to  adopt  it 
as  a  provision  of  the  constitution  she  has  offered 
various  concessions  in  return  as  an  inducement. 
Similarly,  in  their  demands  for  a  separate  foreign 
minister  the  Norwegians  insisted  that  the  diplo- 
matic service  throughout  should  be  one  of  their 
own. 

It  appeal's  from  what  has  been  brought  to 
lightaof  late  that  prior  to  1885  it  was  the  King's 
prerogative  to  administer  foreign  affairs  as  he 
thought  best.  Norwegian  ministers  were  quite 
as  likely  to  be  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Office  as 
Swedish.  In  1885,  however,  Sweden  changed 
her  constitution  so  that  the  administration  of 
foreign  affaire  and  the  cabinet  council  in  which 
these  affairs  are  decided  were  dependent  on  the 
Swedish  Riksdag,  or  parliament.  Standing  up 
for  her  right  as  a  sovereign  state,  Norway  insists 
that  the  power  of  the  Foreign  Office  shall  be  so 
vested  that  she  gets  her  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

While  the  flag  episode  might  be  considered 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  which  has  developed 
of  late,  it  in  reality  is  nothing  more  than  an  ofi- 
slioot  from  the  basic  trouble.  When  the  Stor- 
thing adopted  the  resolution  which  altered  the 
design  of  the  flag,  this  action  of  the  legislators 
at  Ciiristiania  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Norwegians  to  a  high  pitch.  The  removal  of  the 
superimposed  crosses,  emblematic  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  made  the  Norwegian  standard  a  purely 
local  one.  It  was  a  thorn  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  nation  from  which  she  has  not  as  yet  re- 
covered. 

With  the  Norwegian  flag  an  independent  one, 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  now  began  to  preach  his 
gospel  of  independence.  Around  him  rallied 
the  younger  element,  to  whom  Bjornson  has  long 
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stood  as  tbe  personi 6 cation  of  free  thought  and 
speech.  With  that  rare  fluency  of  tongue  anit 
pen  he  told  his  people  what  should  be  their  mod- 
el and  their  motive.  The  peasantry  looks  upon 
him  with  delight  and  pride.  Bjornaon  it  was 
who  first  brought  the  deliciousness  of  the  moun- 
tain life  to  the  notice  of  the  dwellers  in  the  cities. 

And  then  there  is  Henrik  Ibsen.  Taciturn  as 
the  most  psychological  of  his  plays,  the  Nor- 
wegians have  discovered  that,  with  allhismorose- 
ness,  Ibsen  is  a  Norwegian  of  the  Norwegians. 
His  pen  has  been  silenl  in  tiie  controversy,  it  is 
true.  But  by  inference  he  makes  it  known  that 
he  may  be  reckoned  on  in  the  hour  of  need.  Fre- 
quently in  the  past  Henrik  Ibsen  has  scoffed  at 
his  native  land,  called  it  provincial,  and  preferred 
residence  abroad.  But  the  author  of  "  Ghosts" 
and  "The  Pillars  of  Society"  is  now  in  Norway, 
following  the  progress  of  the  struggle  with  an 
interest  which  may  make  his  next  production  a 
martial  one  instead  of  concerning  itself  with  the 
social  problems,  as  in  the  past. 

History  shows  that  the  smaller  the  nation  the 
greater  the  inSuence  wielded  by  the  men  of  let- 
ters. The  Polish  struggle  gave  free  rein  to 
minds  fertile  and  responsive  to  the  stirring  epi- 
sodes of  the  times.  In  Hungary  the  poetry  of 
the  country  was  as  strong  a  weapon  against  Aus- 
trian aggression  as  the  mailed  fist.  The  aneient 
songs  of  the  Finns  are  again  touching  the  heart- 
strings of  a  people  doomed  to  national  extinction 
at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Czar.  And  in  the 
north,  likewise,  Scandinavian  men  and  women 
listen  rapturously  to  the  martial  strains  which 
t«ll  of  past  glories  and  those  to  come. 

More  prolific  than  the  Swedes  in  tlie  art  of 
eloquence,  the  Norwegians  hailed  the  return  of 
Fritjof  Nansen  as  an  omen  and  an  ally.  When 
Stockholm  did  him  honor,  when  King  Oscar 
in  person  told  the  intrepid  explorer  and  hia 
comrades  what  was  their  due,  across  the  border 
the  Norwegians  looked  askance  at  the  festivities 
showered  upon  their  kinsman  in  whom  they  held 
such  pride.  But  when  Nansen  came  to  Chris- 
tiania  and  in  burning  language  told  his  fellow' 
countrymen  what  pride  ho  felt  because  one  of 
them,  all  suspicion  vanished  on  the  instant  and 
the  saii or- scientist  established  himself  firmly  on 
the  patriotic  soil  of  Norway. 

To  Americans  in  particular  it  must  appeal 
when  informed  that  in  bis  manifesto  to  the  Brit- 
ish nation  Fritjof  Nansen  speaks  out  for  the 
"apparent  sympathy  which  exists  between  the 
Uritish  and  Norwegian  people."  The  explorer 
knows  the  science  of  handling  the  multitude,  as 
wel!  as  the  wastes  and  silence  of  the  intermina- 
ble expanse  of  ice.  With  Bjornson  and  Ibsen 
each  standing  out  strong  in  their  own  light,  Fhtjof 


Nansen   is  a  helpmate  in  tlie  cause  of  Norway 
which  counts  for  much  and  finds  appreciation. 

Fundamentally  considered,  a  vast  difference 
exists  between  tbe  Norwegians  and  the  Swedes. 
Virtually  of  the  same  stock,  tbe  irony  of  nations 
has  maile  tbe  court  of  Stockholm  a  seat  of  eii. 
qiictte  and  of  learning  ;  the  aristocracy  is  a  thing 
apart,  and  tbe  descendant  of  the  Frenchman  Ber- 
nadotte  knows  how  to  value  appearance  (or  ap- 
pearance' sake.  In  Norway  all  men  are  bom 
equal.  Ducal  or  baronial  castles  do  not  strike 
root  in  the  mountain  soil.  Titles  are  of  a  per- 
functory kind  and  not  coveted  beyond  the  meas- 
ure of  success  appended.  Brain  and  brawn  are 
the  characteristics  of  tbe  Norwegians, 


(Norway's  modern  hero.) 

But  brain  and  brawn  are  also  the  Swedes'  pos 
session.  No  better- equipped  scholar  is  found  in 
Euro[>e  than  King  Oscar,  whose  scientific  opin- 
ions men  of  science  respect.  Born  on  Januarv  2 1 , 
1829,  the  great-grandson  of  Napoleon's  famous 
general  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  April  18, 
1872.  Previously  graduated  a  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy from  the  University  of  Upsala,  his  peo- 
ple claim  bim  as  the  best-educated  monarch  of 
his  day.  It  was  to  bim  that  Nansen  owed  his 
first  encouragement  in  regard  to  arctic  research. 
King  Oscar's  ability  as  a  diplomat  and  authority 
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on  international  lav  was  attested  by  the  choice  of 
bim  as  the  judge  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
dispute.  Again,  in  the  domain  of  literature  the 
.Swedish  King  has  won  renown.  "  For  some  of 
bis  romances  and  ballads  sent  to  the  Swedish 
Academy  anonymously  he  received  a  prize.  He 
has  tran8lat«d  "The  Cid  "  of  Herder,  the  works 
of  Tasso  and  of  Goethe,  has  edited  the  memoirB 
of  Charles  XII.,  and  has  written  a  drama,  "The 
Castle  of  Kronborg. "  His  monograph  on  Charles 
XII.  is  considered  a  masterful  conception  of  a 
character  both  unique  and  influential.  King 
Oscar  is  au  orator,  a  student,  and  a  man  of 
action. 

Perhaps  because  of  these  very  qualities  the 
Norwegians  feel  aggrieved  and  resentful.  Is  he 
not  their  ting  as  well  as  the  King  of  Sweden  T 
they  ask.  Why  not  accord  them  the  equal  priv- 
ileges as  accorded  the  other  ration  ?  they  ask 
^ain.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  King  Oscar  feels 
the  situation  more  keenly,  perhaps,  than  does 
the  most  ardent  of  his  subjects,  be  he  Swedish 
or  Norwegian  by  birth  and  sentiment. 

The  reception  tendered  Crown  Prince  Gua- 
tavus  on  his  recent  visit  to  Norway  was  in  keep- 
ing with  that  hostile  feeling  for  which  he  is 
himself  responsible.  The  pranks  of  students 
inigh  have  been  omitted,  however,  without  the 
dignity  of  the  nation  suffering  in  consequence. 
But  all  in  all  the  king  pro  tempore  had  earned  no 
l)etter  than  he  received.  To  flaunt  open  defiance 
in  the  face  of  liberalism  is  not  palatable  to  the 
people  so  treated.  Unquestionably  King  Oscar's 
return  postponed  what  for-  a  time  seemed  the 
inevitable  conflict  looked  forward  to. 

Prince  Gustavus  is  an  admirer  of  Emperor 
William  II.  To  him  no  greater  ruler  ever 
graced  the  throne  of  a  monarchy.  Like  Wil- 
liam, the  Swedish  Crown  Prince  believes  the 
mailed  fiat  preferable  to  the  velvet  glove  in 
dealing  with  subjects,  whether  disloyal  or  other- 
wise. He  has  asked  for  nothing  better  than  be- 
ing intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Swedish 
army  for  the  task  of  reducing  hia  father's  rebel- 
lious subjects,  as  he  terms  them,  to  entire  sub- 
mission. He  so  expressed  himself  in  a  public 
speech  in  Stockholm,  and  when  his  sentiments 
became  known  to  the  Norwegian  Storthing  the 
national  legislature  immediately  paased  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  a  measure  suspending 
the  payment  of  the  Norwegian  moiety  of  the 
civil  list  of  the  Crown  Prince,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  ridiculous  to  subscribe  to  the  main- 
t«Dance  of  a  prince  who  publicly  expressed  the 
wish  to  lead  a  Swedish  army  of  invasion  into 
Norway. 

Repeatedly  Xing  Oscar  asked  hia  son  to  retract 
hia  words,  or  at  any  rate  make  some  amends  for 


hia  utterances.  Prince  Gustavus  refused,  and 
while  he  is  wealthy  in  hia  own  right,  the  question 
of  money  is  not  the  only  one  involved. 


Sweden  is  pro-German,  and  the  King  is  known 
to  be  bound  by  a  secret  military  convention  to 
cooperate  with  the  triple  alliance' in  the  event  ot 
a  European  war  by  closing  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
French  and  Russian  ships.  The  sympathies  of 
the  Norwegians,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  with  the 
French.  With  Norway  a  republic,  Sweden 
would  find  it  impossible  to  fulfill  her  share  of  the 
.agreement  with  the  alliance. 

Differing  in  language,  in  laws,  and  in  eustoms, 
the  treaty  which  binds  the  two  countries  to- 
gether was  more  a  pact  formutual  defense  against 
Russia  than  anything  else.  Great  Britain  and 
France,  as  the  signatory  powers  to  the  treaty  of 
1855,  are  bound  by  it  to  protect  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  from  Russian  a^reaaion.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  effect  the  much -talked 
of  Franco- Russian  alliance  would  have  in  case 
Russia  should  decide  it  important  to  gain  a  port 
in  Scandinavian  territory. 

Aa  for  Denmark,  neutral  as  has  been  this 
nation's  course  in  the  Sweden-Norway  contro- 
versy, the  fact  is  established  that  the  Danes  feel 
highly  aggrieved  because  of  the  expulsion  of  Dan- 
ish subjects  from  German  territory.  The  policy 
of  Dr.  Ton  Miquel  proves  especially  exasperating 
to  the  Danes,  because  Schleswig  was  formerly  a 
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Danish  province,  forciblj  wrested  from  Denmark 
by  PruBsia  in  1864.  Germanizing  the  conquered 
provinces  Las  proved  as  difGcult  a  task,  as  it 
pertains  to  the  North,  as  when  applied  to  the 
territory  formerly  that  of  Prance.  The  Danes 
are  fond  of  the  Xorwegians.  Language  and 
literature  are  identical,  "When  Henrik  Ibsen 
gives  to  the  world  a  new  play,  it  is  the  Royal 
Danish  Theater  at  Coponhagen  which  becomes 
the  scene  of  its  initial  production.  While  ties 
of  marriage  bind  the  royal  houses  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  no  great  motive  brings  the  people 
of  these  two  countries  in  close  touch.  As  for 
England,  and  perhaps  Russsia,  here  the  matri- 
monial bonds  have  a  stronger  effect,  for  as  a 
daughter  of  the  ICing  of  Denmark  the  future 
Queen  of  Ureat  Britain  is  highly  beloved  across 
the  English  Channel.  And  the  late  Czar  Alex- 
ander's pleasure  in  spending  his  time  on  Danish 
soil  found  response  in  the  people  of  both  lands. 

The  prophecy  of  diplomats  may  be  largely  an 
exaggerated  form  of  guessing.  But  as  near  as 
can  be  measured  at  this  day,  the  armed  situation 
in  case  of  Scandinavian  hostilities  will  stand  as 
follows  :  Sweden — Germany,  Austria,  Italy  j 
Norway — Great  Britain,  Russia  (?),  France,  Den  ■ 
mark.  The  rest  of  the  continent  will  Temam 
neutral  except  circumstances  should  force  tliem 
into  the  conflict. 

As  for  Finland,  that  unhappy  nation  which 
glories  in  a  superlative  past,  the  recent  ukase  of 
the  Czar  has  sealed  her  fate  forever.  The  Rus- 
sifying process  is  doing  its  work.  The  Finns 
may  protest ;  delegaiion  after  delegation  may 
plead  with  the  courtiers  at  St.  Petersburg  for  an 
audience  with  the  ruler.  From  an  historic  past 
she  will  take  her  place  with  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Hungary,  to  Bome  ex- 
tent. The  fate  of  Poland  need  hardly  be  touched 
upon  ;  historians  have  told  her  story  of  blood 
and  submission. 

The  distinctive  flag,  currency,  and  postage  of 
Finland  have  been  abolished,  and  Russian  takes 
the  place  of  the  Finnish  tongue.  But  what  is 
hardest  of  all,  the  state  religion  of  Russia  is 
imposed  upon  the  Finns,  inasmuch  as  all  public 
ofBcers  must  be  sworn  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Russian  Church. 

And  then  the  peace  conference  at  The  Hague  I 
Of  all  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  but  one  ap- 
peals to  the  aveii^ite  man  of  blood  and  sinews. 
Arbitration  did  not  need  this  conference  for  its 
promulgation  ;  the  nations  know  its  value  to  t)ie 
full.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Europe  shows  reluc- 
tance and  asks  for  an  explanation  ?  The  Czar 
may  be  sincere,  bis  idealism  something  akin  to  a 


millennium  prophet's  vision,  but  when  the  Scan- 
dinavians stand  brother  gainst  brother  in  that 
struggle  which  is  bound  to  come  it  would  be  a 
miracle,  almost^  if  with  his  desire  for  expansion 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  could  seize  some 
Swedish  territory  without  resorting  to  arms  of 
his  own.  And  while  the  fate  of  the  lesser  oa- 
tions  may  be  hanging  by  a  thread  ;  while  Nor- 
way is  arming  and  calling  upon  its  citizens  lo 
show  their  patriotism  ;  while  the  sister  nation 
looks  wistfully  across  the  border,  getting  ready 


the  meanwhile  for  the  attack  ;  while  Denmark  ie 
wishing  for  its  lost  provinces,  which  she  con- 
tinues to  believe  may  some  time  again  be  hers, 
France  would  welcome  an  opportunity,  such  as 
rarely  would  come  again,  should  the  blaze  burst 
out  in  the  north  and  the  torch  of  battle  be  flung 
across  the  English  Channel  and  the  Baltic.  Not 
pleasant  predictions  these ;  but  history,  »ft«r 
all,  but  seldom  contradicts  its  mission.  The  dis- 
armament question  of  the  powers  would  play 
an  inconsequential  part  in  the  Sciwidinavian  situ- 
ation, as  it  concerns  those  immediately  interested. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  IN  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 


BY  JOHN    BASSETT    MOORE. 
(Secretary  and  counsel  of  the  American  peace  commission.) 


IT  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  growth  of  an 
influential  public  opinion  that  nations  have 
in  modern  times  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
justify  their  conduct  in  war  by  certain  legal 
standards,  the  observance  of  which  is  regarded 
as  a  test  of  civilization.  Since  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan  two  works  have  appeared  in 
which  the  events  of  that  conflict  are  discussed 
with  a  view  to  show  that  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  were  observed  by  the  latter 
power.  One  of  these  works,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  French  at  Paris,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Nagao  Ariga,  professor  of  international  law 
in  the  superior  school  of  war  at  Tokio.  The 
other,  which  was  published  in  English  at  London, 
was  written  by  Mr.  Sakuy6  Takahashi,  professor 
of  law  in  the  imperial  naval  staff  college  of 
Japan,  legal  adviser  to  the  Japanese  squadron 
during  the  Chinese- Japanese  War,  and  compiler 
of  the  legal  portion  of  the  history  of  the  war. 
It  is  possible  that  these  loyal  sons  of  Japan  may 
have  had  a  special  motive  for  their  works  in  the 
desire  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  the  claim  of 
their  country  to  the  place  to  which  it  has  aspired 
in  the  family  of  nations.  Bul.  as  all  war,  no 
matter  by  what  peoples  it  is  carried  on,  means 
the  killing  and  wounding  of  men,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  the  consequent  loosening 
for  the  time  of  the  restraints  by  which  man's 
propensity  to  violence  is  in  time  of  peace  con- 
trolled, there  is  always  room,  especially  as  a 
common  agreement  has  not  been  reached  on  va- 
rious points,  for  an  exposition  and  justification 
of  the  rules  to  which  the  combatants  sought  to 
adhere. 

PRIVATE    PROPERTY    AT    SEA. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  necessarily  arise 
in  a  war  between  maritime  powers  is  that  of  the 
treatment  of  merchant  ships  and  other  private 
property  on  the  high  seas.  This  question  em- 
braces not  only  the  treatment  of  enemy  ships 
and  the  cargo  on  board  of  them,  but  also  the 
treatment  of  neutral  ships  and  their  cargoes. 
According  to  international  law  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  ships  of  an  enemy  are  lawful  prize,  but 
the  cargo  on  board  of  them  may  or  may  not  be 
subject  to  condemnation.  On  the  other  hand, 
ships  of  a  neutral  are  not  in  themselves  good 
prize,  but  may  become  so  as  the  result  of  un- 


neutral conduct — such  as  the  attempt  to  break  a 
blockade — and  their  cargoes,  like  the  cargoes  of 
enemy  ships,  may  or  may  not  be  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, according  to  circumstances.  For  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  the  subject,  let  us  briefly 
examine  its  history. 

To  the  treatment  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas  in  time  of  war  three  rules  have  been 
applied  : 

1.  That  the  goods  of  an  enemy  may  be  seized 
and  confiscated  without  regard  to  the  belligerent 
or  neutral  character  of  the  ship  on  which  they 
are  found. 

2.  That  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  contraband  of 
war  excepted,  are  free  from  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion when  on  board  of  a  neutral  ship.  This  rule 
is  commonly  summed  up  in  the  phrase  » *  Free 
ships  free  goods." 

3.  That  the  goods  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  ship  and  are  to  be  confiscated  if  the  sliip  l»o 
longs  to  an  enemy,  but  free  if  the  ship  belongs 
to  a  neutral.  This  rule  may  be  sum: nod  up  in 
the  phrase  <  *  Free  ships  free  goods,  enemy  ship 
enemy  goods." 

This  last  rule  does  not  at  the  moment  require 
our  attention,  since  it  is  not  enforced  by  any 
nation  apart  from  special  treaty  stipulations. 
The  great  contest  has  been  waged  between  the 
first  two  rules — namely,  the  rule  that  the  fate  of 
the  goods  is  determined  by  the  belligerent  or 
neutral  character  of  the  owner,  whichever  it  may 
be,  and  the  rule  that  free  ships  make  free  goods. 

The  first  of  these  rules  was  at  one  time  the 
common  law  of  Europe.  It  was  laid  down  in 
the  "  Consolato  del  Mare'^  and  was  universally 
accepted.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  new  rule  began  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  it  was  stipulated  in  various  treaties 
that  freedom  of  the  ship  should  give  freedom  to 
the  cargo  :  in  other  words,  that  the  goods  of  an 
enemy  should  oe  exempt  fiom  seizure  and  con- 
fiscation when  on  board  of  a  neutral  ship.  This 
rule  was  subsequently  embodied  in  the  marine 
ordinances  of  France.  It  was  strenuously  advo- 
cated by  the  Dutch.  It  formed  a  part  of  the 
declaration  issued  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  in 
1780,  a  declaration  which  afterward  formed  the 
basis  of  what  was  known  as  the  armed  neutral- 
ity. Indeed,  though  it  was  often  departed  from 
in    practice,   especially    for  purposes  of  retalia 
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tion  in  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  was  in- 
volved, it  was  80  generally  accepted  in  principle 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  that  the  ancient  rule 
came  to  be  known  as  the  English  rule.  In  time, 
however,  even  Great  Britain  came  to  accept  the 
new  rule.  When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out 
she  joined  with  France  in  proclaiming  that  enemy 
property  on  board  a  neutral  ship  would  be  re- 
spected. Then,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  came  the 
famous  Declaration  of  Paris  of  April  16,  1856, 
by  which  the  signatory  powers — France,  Great 
Britain  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Sardinia,  and 
the  Porte — with  a  view  *  *  to  establish  a  uniform 
doctrine  on  a  point  so  important,"  announced 
their  adherence  to  the  rule  and  engaged  to  invite 
other  powers  to  adhere  to  it. 

THE    DECLARATION   OF   PARIS. 

The  rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neatral  flag  covers  an  enemy's  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

8.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effect- 
ive—that is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient 
really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

These  rules  were  brought  as  a  whole  to  the 
attention  of  the  powers  and  were  accepted  by  all 
the  German  states,  by  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the 
Papal  States,  and  indeed  by  all  the  powers  ex- 
cept the  United  States,  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Ven- 
ezuela. The  United  States  declined  to  adhere 
to  the  declaration  because,  while  it  undertook  to 
abolish  privateering,  it  still  permitted  the  cap- 
ture and  confiscation  of  enemies'  ships  and  of 
enemies'  goods  on  board  such  ships.  The  Unit- 
ed States  offered  to  adhere  on  condition  that  pri- 
vate property  at  sea  be  exempt  from  capture  and 
confiscation,  except  in  the  cases  of  violation  of 
the  law  of  contraband  and  of  blockade.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  condition  would  have 
been  accepted  if  President  Buchanan  had  not 
withdrawn  the  proposition.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  the  United  States  offered  to  ad- 
here to  the  declaration  as  a  whole,  but  the  offer 
came  to  naught,  since  its  acceptance  was  found 
to  involve  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  control  the  belligerent  action  of  the 
Confederacy,  which  had  authorized  the  issuance 
of  privateering  commissions. 

TREATY    PROVISIONS. 

Now,  as  the  United  States  had  not  become  a 
party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  what  was  its 
actual  position  in  respect  of  the  principle  of  free 
ships  free  goods  when  the  war  with  Spain  be- 


gan ?  Mr.  Seward,  in  an  instruction  to  Mr. 
Dayton,  our  minister  to  France,  of  September 
10,  1861,  said:  **  We  have  always  practiced 
on  the  principles  of  the  declaration."  Similar 
statements  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  our 
publicists  ;  but  they  are  in  fact  inaccurate.  Our 
courts,  except  where  a  treaty  prescribed  a  dif- 
ferent rule,  had  uniformly  confiscated  enemy 
property,  even  where  it  was  seized  under  the 
neutral  flag.  And  what  did  our  treaties  say  ? 
In  only  ten  of  them,  made  with  seven  powers — 
Algiers  1816,  Morocco  1787  and  1836,  Prussia 
1785  and  1828,  Spain  1795,  Tripoli  1796  and 
1805,  Tunis  1797,  and  Venezuela  1860 — ^had  the 
rule  of  free  ships  free  goods  been  stipulated  for 
unconditionally,  contraband  apart.  Of  these  the 
treaties  with  Algiers  and  Venezuela  had  come 
to  an  end  and  the  treaty  with  Spain  had  been 
modified. 

In  six  treaties,  first  with  Russia  in  1854  and 
then  with  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1855,  Peru  1856, 
Bolivia  1858,  Haiti  1864,  and  the  Dominion  Re- 
public 1867,  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods 
was  recognized  as  <<  permanent  and  immutable,'' 
but  at  the  same  time  the  contracting  parties  en- 
gaged to  apply  it  only  to  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  such  powers  as  should  <  <  consent  to 
adopt  "  it  as  '*  permanent  and  immutable."  Of 
these  treaties,  those  with  the  Dominion  Republic 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  had  ceased  to  be  in  force 
and  that  with  Peru  had  been  superseded. 

In  our  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819  the  principle 
of  free  ships  free  goods  was  acknowledged,  but 
it  was  provided  that  it  should  apply  only  to  the 
property  of  enemies  whose  governments  recog- 
nized the  principle.  Similar  stipulations  may 
be  found  in  our  treaties  with  Italy  of  1871  and 
Peru  of  1887. 

The  precedent  for  these  last  stipulations  was  set 
in  the  first  treaty  ever  concluded  by  us — the  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  France  of  February 
6,  1778.  But  in  this  treaty  they  were  coupled 
with  yet  another  rule,  which  was  restrictive  of 
the  rights  of  neutrals — namely,  the  rule  that  the 
goods  of  the  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  be  confiscated  if  laden  on  the  ship  of  an 
enemy,  unless  they  were  shipped  before  the  dec- 
laration of  war  or  within  a  certain  time  after- 
ward in  ignorance  of  the  declaration.  These  asso- 
ciated stipulations  are  found  more  generally  than 
any  others  in  our  treaties  relating  to  neutral 
rights,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  list : 
Brazil  1828,  Central  America  1825,  Chile  1832, 
Colombia  1824  and  1846,  Ecuador  1839,  France 
1800,  Guatemala  1849,  Mexico  1831,  the  Nether- 
lands 1782,  Peru  1851,  Peru-Bolivia  1836,  Sal- 
vador 1850  and  1870,  Sweden  and  Norway  1783, 
1816,  and   1827,  and  Venezuela  1836.     But  at 
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the  outbreak  of  our  war  with  Spain  all  these 
treaties  except  those  with  Colombia  (1846),  Sal- 
vador (1870),  and  Sweden  and  Norway  (1827) 
had  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

With  Great  Britain  we  had  had  no  stipulation 
on  the  subject  we  are  now  discussing  except  that 
embodied  in  the  treaty  of  1794,  known  as  the 
Jay  treaty,  which  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the 
common  law. 

Such  was  the  actual  situation  on  the  eve  of 
the  war. 

WE   DECLARE   AGAINST   FBIVATEERINO. 

On  April  22,  1898,  the  Department  of  State, 
in  a  telegraphic  instruction  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  said  :  *  <  In 
the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  the  policy  of  this  Government  will  be 
not  to  resort  to  privateering,  but  to  adhere  to 
the  following  recognized  rules  of  international 
law."  The  telegram  then  recited  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  rules  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris. 

On  April  25,  1898,  war  was  by  act  of  Congress 
declared  to  have  existed  since  the  21st,  and  on 
April  26  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
defining  the  position  of  the  Government  on  ques- 
tions of  maritime  law.  By  this  proclamation  the 
announcement  that  it  would  not  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  resQrt  to  privateering  was 
repeated,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  rules 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  were  promulgated  for 
the  observance  of  officers  of  the  United  States 
during  the  conflict. 

The  proclamation  contained  three  other  nota- 
ble provisions :  1.  It  allowed  Spanish  merchant 
vessels,  in  any  ports  or  places  within  the  United 
States,  till  May  21,  1898,  for  loading  their  car- 
goes and  departing,  and  exempted  them  from 
seizure  during  the  voyage.  2.  It  allowed  Span- 
ish merchant  vessels  which  had  sailed  for  the 
United  States  prior  to  April  21,  1898,  to  enter 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  and  afterward  forth- 
with to  depart  without  molestation.  3.  It  di- 
rected that  the  right  of  search  should  be  exer- 
cised with  strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
and  that  the  voyages  of  mail  steamers  should  not 
be  interfered  with  except  on  the  clearest  grounds 
of  suspicion  of  a  violation  of  law  in  respect  of 
contraband  or  blockade. 

RULES   FOLLOWED    BY    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

On  April  27,  1898,  the  Treasury  Department 
issued  to  collectors  of  customs  certain  instruc- 
tions, which  were  prepared  in  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  State.  To  one  feature  of 
these  instructions  it  is  proper  to  call  attention. 
"While  thev  forbade  the  clearance  of  an  Ameri- 


can vessel  for  a  Spanish  port,  the  only  restric- 
tion they  placed  upon  the  clearance  of  any  other 
vessel  for  such  a  port  was  that  the  vessel  should 
not  carry  contraband  of  war  or  coal.  By  the 
strict  laws  of  war  all  trading  between  enemies  is 
prohibited,  but  these  instructions  permitted  the 
clearance  of  a  neutral  ship  with  an  American- 
owned  cargo  for  Spain,  and  to  this  extent  per- 
mitted trading  between  enemies. 

The  various  rules  to  which  we  have  referred 
served  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened 
modem  practice.  They  went  as  far  as  nations 
have  actually  gone  in  the  direction  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  inconveniences  which  commerce  suffers 
from  war.  But  in  respect  of  the  exemption  of 
private  property  of  the  enemy  from  capture  they 
did  not  go  as  far  as  various  nations  (and  among 
them  the  United  States)  have  at  times  expressed 
a  desire  to  go.  This  exemption  was  a  favorite 
principle  of  Franklin's.  It  was  strenuously  ad- 
vocated by  John  Quincy  Adams,  both  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  as  President.  As  Secretary  of 
State,  in  1823,  he  proposed  it  to  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia,  and  caused  it  to  be  advo- 
cated in  a  message  of  President  Monroe  to  Con- 
gress. In  1825  he  presented  it  in  one  of  his 
own  messages  as  President.  In  1826  he  took 
care  that  it  occupied  a  leading  place  in  the  in. 
structions  given  by  Mr.  Clay  to  our  delegates  to 
the  Panama  congress.  In  1854  the  United  States 
proposed  it,  as  we  have  seen,  as  the  condition  of 
its  acceptance  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  In 
1866,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  each  of  those  powers  issued  a 
decree  exempting  the  ships  and  cargoes  of  the 
other  from  seizure  and  condemnation  as  enemy 
property  on  condition  of  reciprocity.  In  1870, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- German  War, 
Prussia  decreed  the  exemption  of  French  ships 
and  cargoes  without  exacting  reciprocity  ;  but  on 
January  12,  1871,  Prince  Bismarck  revoked  the 
decree  as  an  act  of  retaliation.  By  Article  XII. 
of  the  treaty  of  February  26,  1871,  the  United 
States  and  Italy  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  war 
between  them  the  private  property  of  their  re- 
spective citizens  and  subjects  should  be  exempt 
fiom  capture  except  for  violation  of  the  law  of 
contraband  or  of  blockade.  On  April  25,  1898, 
Mr.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  in  the 
House  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that  merchant 
ships  should  be  exempt  from  capture.  The  res- 
olution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  but  it  failed  to  pass.  One  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  opposed — indeed,  the 
principal  ground  disclosed  in  what  was  said  in 
debate — was  the  lack  of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of 
Spain  in  respect  of  the  concessions  already  made. 
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In  connection  with  the  subject  of  prize  law, 
it  is  proper  to  refer  to  a  report  that  got  abroad 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  to  the  effect 
that  the  crews  of  ships  captured  by  United  States 
men-of-war  as  prizes  were  detained  as  prisoners 
of  war.  This  report  was  erroneous.  It  prob- 
ably originated  in  the  circumstance  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  persons  in  question,  being  detained 
as  witnesses,  were,  for  lack  of  other  provision, 
turned  over  to  the  military  authorities  for  sub- 
sistence. It  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing them  that  they  were  temporarily  placed  in 
the  custody  of  those  authorities. 

PRINCIPLES    FOLLOWED    BY    SPAIN. 

The  principles  of  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment were  embodied  in  a  royal  decree  of  April 
23,  1898.  By  this  decree  it  was  declared,  in  the 
first  place,  that  as  the  result  of  the  state  of  war 
all  treaties  and  conventions  between  the  two 
countries  were  terminated.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple this  declaration  was  defensible  ;  but  among 
the  treaty  stipulations  in  existence  between  the 
two  countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 
^  were  some  that  expressly  referred  to  a  state  of  war, 
as,  for  example,  the  provision  that  there  should, 
in  case  of  war,  be  allowed  to  the  merchants  of 
the  one  country  in  the  territory  of  the  other  a 
year  within  which  to  close  up  their  business  and 
depart.  The  Spanish  Government,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  made  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  by  the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
declared  that  all  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties 
were  intended  to  be  terminated,  but  offered,  if 
the  United  States  would  propose  it,  to  consider 
the  question  of  adopting  provisionally,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war,  the  stipulations  specifically 
referring  to  a  state  of  war.  The  United  States 
declined  to  make  such  a  proposal,  on  the  ground 
that  it  considered  the  stipulations  in  question  as 
still  in  force.  This  position  seems  to  have  been 
obviously  correct.  If  it  be  true  that  treaty  pro- 
visions made  solely  with  reference  to  a  state  of 
war  are  terminated  by  war,  it  follows  that  they 
can  never  operate  at  all,  and  that  the  contracting 
'  parties  have  merely  stultified  themselves  in  agree- 
ing to  them. 

In  the  second  place,  the  royal  decree  allowed 
only  five  days  from  the  dat«  of  its  publication 
for  the  departure  of  American  ships  from  Span- 
ish ports.  It  did  not  prohibit  the  capture  of 
such  ships  after  their  departure,  nor  did  it  pro- 
vide for  the  entrance  and  discharge  of  American 
ships  sailing  for  Spanish  ports  before  the  war. 

In  the  third  place,  while  it  declared  the  ad- 
hesion of  Spain  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  it  reserved  the 
right  to  issue  letters  of  marque  to  privateers. 


Of  this  reservation  Spain  in  the  end  took  no 
advantage.  Early  in  July  it  was  reported  that 
a  vessel  was  fitting  out  in  British  Columbia  as  a 
Spanish  privateer,  and  disquieting  rumors  as  to 
its  designs  appeared  from  day  to  day.  Inquiries 
in  the  proper  quarter,  however,  showed  that  the 
report  was  unfounded. 

In  one  instance  the  United  States  and  Spain 
agreed  to  the  adoption,  for  the  purposes  of  tlie 
war,  of  certain  stipulations  not  previously  in 
force  between  them.  Both  governments  were 
parties  to  the  Geneva  convention  of  1864,  com- 
monly called  the  Red  Cross  convention,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  wounded  in 
the  armies  in  the  field  ;  and  as  many  other  gov- 
ernments were  also  parties  to  it,  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  denunciation,  by  royal  decree,  of  the 
treaties  between  the  two  countries.  In  1868  an 
international  conference  was  held  at  Geneva,  by 
which  certain  articles,  known  as  <  <  the  additional 
articles  of  1868,"  some  of  which  relate  exclu- 
sively to  war  at  sea,  were  formulated.  These 
articles  were  approved  by  various  powers,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  and  were  adopted  in 
the  Franco- German  War  as  a  modus  vivendi^  but 
they  had  never  acquired  the  force  of  an  inter- 
national convention  by  exchange  of  ratifications. 
On  the  proposal  of  the  Swiss  Government,  as  the 
organ  of  the  signatories  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion, they  were  adopted  both  by  the  United 
States  and  by  Spain  as  a  modus  vtvendi  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  Before  this  was 
effected  the  United  States  had,  in  fact,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  fitted  out  and  commis- 
sioned the  ambulance  ship  Solace  to  accompany 
the  Atlantic  fleet  and  render  aid  to  the  sick, 
wounded,  and  dying,  in  substantial  conformity 
with  the  additional  articles.  Other  ships  were 
afterward  similarly  commissioned. 

THE    LAW    OF    BLOCKADE. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  it  became  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  important  subjects  of  blockade 
and  contraband.  Spain  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  reach  the  point  of  blockading  any  American 
port.  But  the  first  hostile  act  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  the  blockade  of  the  ports 
of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  from  Cardenas  to 
Bahia  Honda,  inclusive,  and  of  the  port  of  Cien- 
fuegos,  on  the  south  coast.  Subsequently  the 
United  States  blockaded  all  the  ports  on  the 
south  coast  from  Cape  Finances  to  Cape  Cruz, 
inclusive,  and  the  port  of  San  Juan,  in  Porto 
Rico.  Admiral  Dewey,  after  destroying  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Manila,  maintained  a  blockade 
of  that  port.  The  object  of  a  blockade  being  to 
cut  off  all  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  blockaded  place  and  the  world  outside^  it  is 
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a  general  rule  that  while  a  period  is  allowed — 
usually  of  fifteen  days — during  w^ich  vessels 
may  depart  either  in  ballast  or  with  cargo  bought 
and  shipped  before  the  commencement  of  the 
blockade,  no  cargo  is  permitted  to  be  shipped 
after  the  blockade  is  instituted.  In  the  first 
proclamation  of  blockade  by  the  United  States, 
which  was  issued  on  April  22,  a  period  of  thirty 
days  was  allowed  for  the  departure  of  neutral  ves- 
sels fjom  the  blockaded  ports,  but  nothing  was 
said  as  to  cargo.  The  natural  inference  would 
therefore  have  been  that  no  cargo  could  be  taken 
on  board  after  the  blockade  was  instituted.  But 
in  applying  the  proclamation  to  the  cases  which 
arose  under  it,  the  United  States  construed  it  as 
permitting  the  taking  of  car^o  during  the  thirty 
days ;  and  when  the  next  proclamation  was 
issued,  this  point  was  expressly  covered  by  a 
clause  in  which  it  was  stated  that  neutral  vessels 
lying  in  any  of  the  ports  to  which  the  blockade 
was  then  extended  would  be  allowed  *  *  thirty 
days  to  issue  therefrom,  with  cargo." 

This  feature  and  other  features  of  the  law 
of  blockade  were  included  in  General  Order 
No.  492,  issued  by  the  Navy  Department  on 
June  20,  1898.  This  order,  which  bears  the 
title  of  <*  Instructions  to  Blockading  Vessels  and 
Cruisers,"  was  published  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  the  naval  service.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  international  law  it  is  an  interesting 
document,  since  it  definitely  formulates  for  the 
first  time  the  policy  of  the  United  States  on 
various  important  questions. 

"contraband"  and  other  problems. 

Among  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  is  that 
of  contraband.  No  subject  has  given  rise  to  a 
greater  contrariety  of  views  than  this,  and  its 
importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  "We 
have  seen  that  the  rule  of  free  ships  free  goods 
is  subject  to  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  by  extending  the  exception 
the  effect  of  the  rule  may  be  practically  nullified. 

According  to  the  classification  of  Grotius,  com- 
modities are  to  be  placed,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  contraband,  under  three  heads :  1. 
Articles  *<  which  are  of  use  in  war  alone,  as 
arms."  2.  Articles  **  which  are  useless  in  war 
and  which  serve  only  for  purposes  of  luxury." 
3.  Articles  *  *  which  can  be  used  both  in  war  and 
in  peace,  as  money,  provisions,  ships,  and  arti- 
cles of  naval  equipment."  Concerning  Classes 
1  and  3  there  is  no  controversy,  except  possibly 
as  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  some  particular 
article  ;  but  in  regard  to  Class  3  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  fierce  dispute.  By  General  Order 
492  the  position  of  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject is  clearly  defined.     Premising  its  definition 


with  the  explanation  that  <<  contraband  of  war 
comprehends  only  articles  having  a  belligerent 
destination,  as  to  an  enemy's  port  or  fleet,"  it 
specifies  certain  articles  as  <  <  absolutely  contra- 
band "  and  others  as  *■  *  conditionally  contraband. " 
The  former  are ; 

Ordnance ;  machine  g^ns  and  their  appliances  and 
the  parts  thereof;  armor  plate  and  whatever  pertains 
to  the  offensive  and  defensive  armament  of  naval  ves- 
sels ;  arms  and  instruments  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  cop- 
per, or  of  any  other  material,  such  arms  arid  instru- 
ments being  specially  adapted  for  use  in  war  by  land 
or  sea ;  torpedoes  and  their  appurtenances ;  cases  for 
mines,  of  whatever  material ;  engineering  and  transport 
materials,  such  as  gun-carriages,  caissons,  cartridge- 
boxes,  campaigning  forges,  canteens,  pontoons;  ord- 
nance stores ;  portable  range-finders ;  signal  flags  des- 
tined for  naval  use ;  ammunition  and  explosives  of  all 
kinds;  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war;  saltpeter;  military  accouterments 
and  equipments  of  all  sorts ;  horses. 

The  ** conditionally  contraband"  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Goal  when  destined  for  a  naval  station,  a  port  of 
call,  or  a  ship  or  ships  of  the  enemy ;  materials  for  the 
construction  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  money, 
when  such  materials  or  money  are  destined  for  the  en- 
emy^s  forces ;  provisions  when  destined  for  an  enemy's 
ship  or  ships  or  for  a  place  that  is  besieged. 

Some  reference  should  be  made  to  another 
point  covered  by  General  Order  492.  In  the 
year  1861  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
came  to  the  verge  of  war  over  the  incident  com- 
monly known  as  the  Trent  case.  This  case  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  steamer  TrenU  a  British 
packet  which  plied  between  Vera  Cruz  and  St. 
Thomas,  by  way  of  Havana,  carrying  the  mails 
under  a  contract  with  the  British  Government 
and  making  connection  at  St.  Thomas  with  niail 
steamers  running  direct  to  Southampton.  On 
November  8,  1861,  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  man-of-war  San  Jacinto ^  overhauled 
the  Trent  while  on  her  way  from  Havana  to  St. 
Thomas,  and  took  out  of  her  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Slidell,  Confederate  commissioners  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  and  cei*tain  persons  of  their  suit, 
and  brought  them  to  the  United  States.  The 
ground  on  which  Captain  Wilkes  justified  his 
action  was  that  they  were,  as  <*live  dispatches," 
subject  to  seizure  as  analogues  of  contraband. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not 
repudiate  this  justification,  but  released  the  pris- 
oners on  the  ground  that  under  the  law  of  prize 
an  irregularity  was  committed  in  not  bringing 
the  vessel  in  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  her  to 
legal  proceedings  along  with  the  prisoners. 

Under  General  Order  492  the  case  of  the  Trent 
could  not  have  arisen.  By  this  order  a  neutral 
vessel  is  liable  to  seizure  for  carrying  <  <  hostile 
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dispatches"  only  <<when  sailing  as  a  dispatch 
vessel  practically  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,'' 
and  it  is  expressly  declared  that  she  is  not  liable 
to  seizure  ' '  when  she  is  a  mail  packet  and  car- 
ries them  [the  hostile  dispatches]  in  the  regular 
and  customary  manner,  either  as  a  part  of  the 
mail  in  her  mail -bags  or  separately,  as  a  matter 
of  accommodation  and  without  special  arrange- 
ment or  remuneration  ;  "  and  it  is  further  de- 
clared that  <  <  the  voyages  of  mail  steamers  are 
not  to  be  interfered  with  except  on  the  clearest 
grounds  of  suspicion  of  a  violation  of  law  in 
respect  of  contraband  or  blockade." 

In  the  Spanish  royal  decree  of  April  23,  1898, 
the  definition  of  contraband  was  as  follows  : 

Cannon,  machine  guns,  mortars,  guns,  all  kinds  of 
guns  and  firearms,  bullets,  bombs,  grenades,  fuses, 
cartridges,  matches,  powder,  sulphur,  saltpeter,  dy- 
namite and  every  kind  of  explosive,  articles  of  equip- 
ment like  uniforms,  straps,  saddles  and  artillery  and 
cavHlry  harness,  engines  for  ships  and  their  accessories, 
shafts,  screws,  boilers,  and  other  articles  used  In  the 
construction,  repair,  and  arming  of  warships,  and  in 
general  all  warlike  instruments,  utensils,  tools,  and 
other  articles,  and  whatever  may  hereafter  be  deter- 
mined to  be  contraband. 

But  for  the  last  clause,  which  seems  to  be 
capable  of  rendering  nugatory  the  preceding 
specific  enumeration,  the  decree  would  in  re- 
spect of  contraband  be  open  to  little  objection. 
Soon  after  its  promulgation  its  operation  was 
restricted  by  a  special  dispensation  in  favor  of 
sulphur,  which  is  very  largely  used  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood- 
pulp.  As  the  supply  of  sulphur  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  Sicily,  the  Spanish  Government  would  have 
had  a  rare  opportunity  to  seize  and  confiscate  it 
as  it  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  But 
upon  the  request  of  the  Italian  Government  it 
agreed  to  forego  this  advantage  and  refrained 
from  treating  sulphur  as  contraband. 

A  question  more  or  less  discussed  during  the 
recent  hostilities,  though  it  did  not  become  the 
subject  of  international  controversy,  was  that  of 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  cut  submarine  cables 
owned  by  neutrals  in  order  to  prevent  his  ad- 
versary from  making  an  unneutral  use  of  them. 
The  protection  of  submarine  cables  outside  terri- 
torial waters  is  regulated  by  an  international 
convention  signed  at  Paris  on  March  14,  1884. 
The  United  States  is  a  party  to  this  convention 
and  has  adopted  legislation  for  its  enforcement. 
The  convention,  however,  expressly  provides 
that  its  stipulations  < '  shall  in  no  wise  affect  the 
liberty  of  action  of  belligerents."  The  prece- 
dents as  to  such  action  were  not  numerous, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  communication  by  cables 
is  a  recent  thing.  The  United  States  limited  its 
interruption  of  such  communication  to  its  mili- 


tary needs,  preferring  to  keep  it  open  where  this 
could  be  done  on  fair  and  equal  terms. 

The  rules  observed  by  the  United  States  in  its 
conduct  of  the  war  on  land  were,  in  certain  im- 
portant particulars,  set  forth  in  the  order  issued 
by  the  President  on  July  18,  1898,  on  the  occu- 
pation of  Santiago  de  Cuba  by  the  American 
forces.  In  this  order  it  was  declared  that  our 
occupation  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
severity  ;  that  the  municipal  laws  of  the  con- 
quered territory  should  be  considered  as  continu- 
ing in  force  so  far  as  they  were  compatible  with 
the  new  order  of  thmgs ;  that  the  judges  and 
other  officials  connected  with  the  administration 
of  justice  should,  if  they  paid  due  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  administer  the  law  as  between 
man  and  man ;  that  the  native  constabulary 
should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  preserved  ;  and 
that  the  freedom  of  the  people  to  pursue  their 
accustomed  occupations  should  be  abridged  only 
when  it  might  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  property,  the  order  de- 
clared that  while  public  funds  and  securities  be- 
longing to  the  government  of  the  country  in  its 
own  right,  and  all  arms  and  supplies  and  other 
movable  property  of  such  government,  might  be 
seized  by  the  military  occupant  and  converted  to 
his  own  use,  the  real  property  of  the  state  should 
not  be  destroyed  save  in  case  of  military  neces- 
sity ;  that  public  means  of  transportation,  though 
they  might  be  appropriated  by  the  military  occu- 
pant to  his  use,  should  not,  except  in  the  same 
case,  be  destroyed,  nor,  unless  destroyed  under 
military  necessity-^  be  retained  ;  that  all  churches 
and  buildings  devoted  to  'religious  worship  and 
to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  school -houses, 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  protected,  and  all 
destruction  or  intentional  defacement  of  such 
places,  of  historical  monuments  or  archives,  or 
of  works  of  science  or  art,  be  prohibited,  save 
when  required  by  urgent  military  necessity  ;  that 
private  property,  individual  or  corporate,  should 
be  confiscated  only  for  cause  ;  that  property  taken 
for  the  use  of  the  army  should  be  paid  for  when  pos- 
sible at  a  fair  valuation  ;  and  that  when  payment 
in  cash  was  not  possible  receipts  should  be  given. 

The  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  this 
ofder  may  be  considered  as  a  contribution  to 
the  establishment  of  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity  which,  although  not  new,  have  not 
always  been  observed  in  war  even  in  recent 
times.  The  United  States,  however,  owes  it  to 
its  past  as  well  as  to  its  future  to  maintain  the 
highest  standards  of  international  conduct,  and 
it  was  in  the  discharge  of  this  obligation  that 
the  Government  promulgated  the  principles  by 
which  it  was  guided  in  the  conflict  with  Spain. 


THE.  NEW  SAN    FRANCISCO   CHARTER. 


BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


AFTER  many  years  of  effort  to  accomplish  a 
radical  reform  in  the  framework  of  its 
municipal  government,  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
has  now  at  length  adopted  a  new  charter.  The 
provisions  of  this  comprehensive  document  are 
in  many  ways  interesting  and  in  several  ways 
novel  and  striking. 

What  is  entitled  **the  legislative  power"  is 
vested  in  a  body  called  the  board  of  supervisors, 
consisting  of  eighteen  members,  wJio  hold  office 
for  two  years  and  all  of  whom  are  elected  from 
the  city  at  large  rather  than  from  wards  or  dis- 
tricts. Each  supervisor  receives  an  annual  salary 
of  $1,200.  Every  ex-raayor  of  San  Francisco  is 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
may  participate  in  the  debates,  but  has  no  vote 
and  draws  no  pay.  The  mayor  is  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  in  his 
absence  the  chair  is  taken  by  a  member  of  the 
board,  who  is  designated  as  president  pro  tern. 
The  meetings  of  the  board  occur  every  Monday 
and  are  public.  The  matters  voted  upon  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  must  go  to  the  mayor  for 
approval,  and  his  veto  is  final,  unless  upon  re- 
consideration fourteen  members  of  the  board 
vote  contrary  to  the  mayor's  decision. 

But  passage  through  the  board  is  not  the  only 
way  in  which  an  ordinance  may  be  adopted  under 
this  new  San  Francisco  charter.  There  is  a 
highly  noteworthy  provision  in  the  nature  of 
what  is  known  as  direct  legislation.  If  as  many 
as  15  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  voters  who 
voted  at  the  last  preceding  election  sign  a  peti- 
tion asking  to  have  a  particular  ordinance  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote,  the  election  commis- 
sioners must  see  that  opportunity  is  duly  given 
at  the  next  election.  If  the  majority  of  the 
votes  that  are  cast  upon  the  proposition  are  favor- 
able, the  ordinance  goes  into  force  without  any 
assistance  from  the  mayor  or  supervisors  ;  nor 
can  the  supervisors  with  the  mayor's  approval 
repeal  an  ordinance  thus  enacted  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
if  it  proposed  to  repeal  or  amend  such  an  ordi- 
nance, the  supervisors  have  a  right  to  submit  to 
the  people  at  a  regular  election  any  proposition 
they  may  themselves  agree  upon,  either  for  com- 
plete or  partial  repeal  or  for  amendment. 

In  general  it  is  provided  that  *  *  every  ordinance 
involving  the  granting  by  the  city  and  county  of 
any  franchise  for  the  supply  of  light  or  water,  or 


for  the  lease  or  sale  of  any  public  utility,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  land  of  more  than  $50,000  in 
value,  must  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
electors  by  the  city  and  county  at  the  election 
next  ensuing  after  the  adoption  of  such  ordi- 
nance." That  is  to  say,  in  San  Francisco  hence- 
forth it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  any  private  com- 
pany wishing  to  obtain  a  new  franchise  or  a 
modification  or  extension  of  an  old  one  to  obtain 
control  of  the  board  of  supervisors  ;  for  all  such 
questions  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for 
ratification.  The  charter  itself  is  amendable  by 
the  process  of  a  petition  for  a  desired  amendment 
signed  by  15  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  voters 
who  participated  in  the  preceding  election,  and 
then  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  range  of  powers  conferred  upon  the  board 
of  supervisors  is  very  extensive,  and  has  refer- 
ence at  many  points  to  existing  municipal  prob- 
lems in  San  Francisco.  Among  its  other  powers 
it  has  the  right  to  grant  street- railroad  franchises, 
but  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years. 
When  a  franchise  is  to  be  granted  the  fact  must 
be  advertised  and  sealed  bids  must  be  called  for. 
These  bids  must  take  the  form  of  an  offer  of  a 
stated  percentage  of  the  gross  annual  receipts, 
and  the  franchise  must  be  awarded  to  the  highest 
bidder.  No  bid  shall  be  considered,  however, 
unless  the  percentage  offered  amounts  to  at  least 
3  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  for  the  first  five 
years,  4  per  cent,  during  the  next  succeeding  ten 
years,  and  5  per  cent,  during  the  final  ten  years 
of  the  franchise  period.  Such  ordinances  require 
the  concurrence  of  at  least  three- fourths  of  the 
supervisors  and  the  approval  of  the  mayor  ;  and 
it  is  also  necessary  that  a  period  of  ninety  days 
should  elapse  between  the  introduction  and  the 
final  passage  of  any  such  ordinance.  The  vote 
of  five- sixths  of  the  supervisors — that  is  to  say, 
fifteen  out  of  eighteen  members — ^is  required  to 
pass  the  franchise  ordinance  over  the  mayor's  veto. 

There  are  various  other  provisions  guarding 
the  public  rights  in  the  matter  of  franchise 
grants,  and  forfeiture  is  a  penalty  for  failure  to 
comply.  The  board  of  supervisors  retains  the 
power  to  regulate  rates  of  fare,  and  its  finance 
committee  is  at  all  times  authorized  to  have  its 
experts  examine  the  books  to  make  sure  that  the 
city  is  getting  its  full  share  of  the  gross  receipts. 
It  is  expressly  provided  that  franchises  shall  not 
be  renewed  or  regranted. 
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After  the  granting  of  a  franchise  by  the  board 
and  its  approval  by  the  mayor,  a  period  of  thirty 
days  is  given  in  which  a  petition  may  b«  circu- 
lated among  the  voters  calling  for  the  submission 
of  the  franchise  ordinance  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
popular  vote.  The  usual  15  per  cent,  of  signa- 
tures will  secure  such  submission,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  on  the  proposition  will 
determine  its  fate  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  each  year  the  board 
of  supervisors  acts  as  a  budgetary  body.  Earlier 
in  the  year  all  the  heads  of  departments  submit 
estimates  of  the  pecuniary  needs  of  their  parts  of 
the  administrative  work,  and  the  auditor  makes 
up  in  a  convenient  form  his  estimates  of  req- 
uisite total  outlay  and  of  income  from  other 
sources  than  the  direct  taxation  of  property. 
With  tliose  estimates  as  a  starting-point  the 
board  of  supervisors  works  out  its  budget  and 
fixes  the  tax- rate  that  it  is  necessary  to  levy. 
The  mayor  has  a  right  to  veto  any  item  in  the 
budget,  and  fifteen  out  of  eighteen  supervisors 
must  stand  by  the  item  in  order  to  overcome  the 
mayor's  disapproval.  The  detailed  financial  pro- 
visions are  exceedingly  elaborate  and  worked  out 
with  a  remarkable  amount  of  care,  and  show  re- 
gard not  so  much  for  general  the6ries  as  for  the 
particular  needs  and  experiences  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  mayor  is  elected  directly  by  thp  people, 
holds  office  for  two  years,  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $6,000,  and  prepares  for  his  work  by 
selecting  a  secretary,  an  usher,  and  a  stenog- 
rapher, who  are  regarded  as  his  personal  assist- 
ants. The  first  duty  assigned  to  him  in  the 
charter  is  that  of  the  vigilant  observance  of  the 
official  conduct  of  all  public  officers  ;  and  if  he 
finds  anything  going  wrong  he  may  suspend  the 
delinquent  promptly  as  preliminary  to  an  official 
investigation.  He  has  to  recommend  beneficial 
measures  to  officials  of  all  departments,  look  after 
the  enforcement  of  law8  and  ordinances,  have  a 
regard  for  the  efficiency  of  public  institutions, 
exercise  the  right  to  attend  the  meetings  of  all 
municipal  boards  and  bodies,  take  measures  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order,  see  that  con- 
tracts and  agreements  are  kept  and  performed, 
institute  actions,  when  necessary,  for  the  annul- 
ling of  franchises,  and  in  general  act  as  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  municipality.  The  mayor 
is  ex- officio  president  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
and  may  call  extra  sessions  of  that  board,  and  in 
general  may  exercise  the  power  of  appointing 
city  officials,  excepting  those  whose  selection  is 
otherwise  provided  for. 

The  auditor,  for  example,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  finance  department,  is  an  elective  officer 
chosen  for  two  years,  and  draws  an  annual  salary 


of  $4,000.     The  treasurer  is  also  elected  by  the 
people,  and  he  has  the  same  salary  and  term  of 
office  as  the  auditor.      The  assessor  has  a  like 
salary,  but  holds  office  for  four  years.     The  tax 
collector    is    another    four- thousand -dollar    man 
with  a  two-year  term,  elected  by  popular  vote, 
and  so  is  the  coroner.     The  recorder  is  an  elect- 
ive officer,  holding  office  for  two  years  and  re- 
ceiving $3,600.      The  city  attorney,  elected   for 
a  term  of  two  years,  draws  a  salary  of  $5,000, 
while  the  district  attorney  is  also  popularly  elected 
and  has  a  like  term  and  salary.     These  two  at- 
torneys exercise  the  duties  that  usually  pertain  to 
their  offices,   the  one  being  the  city's  counselor 
and  the  other  the  public  prosecutor.    The  county 
clerk  is  elected  for  a  two  year  term  at  a  salary  of 
$4,000  a  year,  and  the  sheriff,  who  is  also  elect- 
ed for  two  years,  has   an   eight  thousand- dollar 
salary.     The  police  court  consists  of  four  judges 
elected    by  the  people,    holding  office  for  four 
years,  each  of  them  receiving  a  salary  of  $3,600. 
The  department  of  public  works  is  under  the 
management   of  four   commissioners,  who  form 
a  board,  and  are  appointed  by  the  mayor.     They 
hold  office  for  three  years,  and  one  retires  each 
year.     A   tri- partisan    experiment    is    tried   in 
this  department,  for  it  is  provided  that  no  two 
members  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
The  commissioners  receive  salaries  of  $4,000. 
This  board  replaces  in  San  Francisco  an  official 
who  was  called  superintendent  of  streets,  high- 
ways, and  squares,   succeeds  to  the  duties  of  a 
board  that  was  known  as  the  new  city  hall  com- 
missioners, and  takes  the  place  of  various  other 
commissions  which  were  looking  after  particular 
projects  of   street- opening,  grade- changing,  and 
other  like  matters.     This  board  (1)  takes  charge 
of  all  public  ways,  and  its  duties  with  respect  to 
the  streets  are  set  forth  with  a  detail  that  shows 
how  important  and  complicated  such  public  duties 
have  become  with  the  growth  of  modern  cities  ; 
(2)  controls   everything   that  relates   to   sewers 
and  drains  ;   (3)  attends  to  street  cleaning  and 
sprinkling,    to   the   lighting   of    streets,    parks, 
squares,   and  public  buildings  ;    (4)  is  charged 
with  the  cleansing  and  care  of  all  of  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city  and  county,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  such  janitors  as  are  needed  for  that 
purpose  ;   (5)  has  supervision  over  all  buildings 
belonging  to  the  city  and  county  ;   (6)  constructs 
all  public  buildings  that  may  be  required — school- 
houses,  fire-department  buildings,  etc. ;   (7)  pro- 
vides for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage, 
as  well  as  sewage  ;   (8)  has  the  management  of 
all  such  matters  as  conduits  for  wires  and  the 
designing  and  construction,  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance, of  sewers  and  all  similar  appliances  of 
the  public  service. 
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A  very  interesting  provision  that  relates  to 
this  board  of  public  works  has  to  do  with  tearing 
up  the  roadway  of  streets  or  other  public  places 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sewer  connection,  re- 
pairing or  altering  wires,  pipes,  or  conduits,  or 
other  purposes.  When  any  person,  company,  or 
corporation  has  occasion  to  disturb  the  street  in 
any  manner,  application  must  be  made  to  this 
board,  whereupon  an  estimate  will  be  made  of 
the  cost  of  opening  the  street  and  restoring  it 
again.  The  board  will  collect  the  amount  of  the 
estimate  from  the  party  desiring  the  work  done 
and  will  then  proceed  itself  to  do  the  work.  If 
it  happens  to  cost  more  than  the  estimate,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  collecting  from  the  private 
person  or  corporation  the  additional  amount. 
This  board  appoints  a  duly  qualified  engineer  and 
retains  his  services  at  its  own  pleasure.  It  ap- 
points all  the  other  members  of  the  various  de- 
partments into  which  its  manifold  duties  are  sub- 
divided. 

Very  careful  provisions  are  made  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  public  interest  in  the  letting 
of  contracts  by  this  board  for  public  works. 
Many  pages  of  the  charter  are  taken  up  with  the 
details  of  the  method  by  which  street  improve- 
ments shall  be  made  in  cases  where  the  expense, 
or  portions  rf  it,  is  to  be  specially  charged  to 
private  owners. 

The  whole  business  of  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  schools  is. assigned  to  a  board  of  educa- 
tion composed  of  four  school  directors,  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  giving  their  entire  time  to  the 
duties  of  their  office,  each  receiving  an  annual 
salary  of  $3,000,  none  of  them  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  all  of  them  residents  of  the  city  for 
at  least  five  years  prior  to  their  appointment,  and 
not  more  than  two  of  them  belonging  to  the 
same  political  party.  These  directors  are  ap- 
pointed for  four  years,  and  one  retires  each  year. 
Our  friends  in  San  Francisco  are  likely  to  find 
out  for  themselves  after  a  brief  experience  how 
little  feasible  this  arrangement  is.  The  board 
establishes  and  maintains  schools,  employs  teach- 
ers and  other  school  officials,  and  is  assigned  a 
great  many  of  the  duties  that  would  be  better 
intrusted  to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  It 
provides  an  arrangement  very  much  like  the  bi- 
partisan board  of  four  police  commissioners  in 
New  York  City,  whose  duties  at  many  points  are 
those  that  in  a  properly  organized  police  depart- 
ment belong  to  a  chief  of  police. 

The  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  board,  draws  a  salary  of  $4,000, 
and  he  himself  appoints  four  deputy  superintend- 
ents, this  power  of  appointment  apparently  being 
inconsistent  with  the  appointive  power  conferred 
upon  the  board  of  education.     These  deputies 


must  have  had  at  least  ten  years'  successful  ex- 
perience as  teachers,  and  must  have  been  living 
in  San  Francisco  at  least  five  years  previous  to 
their  appointment.  This  last  provision  is  an 
unwise  handicap.  The  superintendent  and  his 
deputies  constitute  a  city  board  of  examination, 
which  grants  teachers'  certificates. 

The  board  of  education  makes  up  its  own  esti- 
mate of  moneys  needed  for  all  purposes,  and 
this  estimate  is  turned  over  to  the  board  of 
supervisors,  who  must  add  it  to  the  amount  to 
be  levied  and  collected  for  other  city  purposes, 
provided,  however,  that  the  school  taxes  shall 
not  amount  to  more  than  $32.50  for  each  pupil 
enrolled  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  mayor  is  an  ex- officio  member  of  the  pub- 
lic library  board  of  twelve  members,  already  in 
existence,  and  when  any  vacancies  occur  in  that 
board  they  are  to  be  filled  by  the  board  itself. 
The  board  of  supervisors,  as  the  general  tax 
authority  of  the  city,  is  obliged  by  the  charter  to 
levy  a  tax  each  year  for  the  support  of  the  library 
and  reading-rooms,  which,  for  every  $100  of 
assessed  valuation,  shall  not  be  less  than  \}^  cents 
and  not  more  than  2-^  cents.  The  average  would 
be  2  cents.  The  assessed  value  of  San  Francisco 
is  in  excess  of  $352,000,000.  A  tax  of  2  cents 
on  $100  of  assessment  would  amount,  therefore, 
to  something  more  than  $70,000  a  year,  which 
ought  certainly  to  result  in  a  rapid  development 
of  the  public  library  facilities  of  the  city. 

The  San  Franfcisco  police  department,  under 
the  new  charter,  is  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
four  police  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  each  of  whom  receives  an  annual  salary 
of  $1,000.  **  The  board  shall  never  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  consist  of  more  than  two  members 
of  the  same  political  party."  The  term  of  office 
is  four  years  ;  one  member  retires  annually.  The 
commissioners  themselves  elect  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  president  of  the  board.  Thus  the  organ- 
ization is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  New 
York,  which  Governor  Roosevelt  and  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  Legislature  at  Albany  are 
at  this  very  moment  trying  to  abolish  in  favor 
of  a  single- headed  management.  If  there  is  one 
arrangement  conspicuously  worse  than  another 
that  could  be  proposed,  it  is  the  farcical  attempt 
at  an  evenly  balanced  bi-partisan  police  board. 
In  practice  it  is  often  more  objectionable  than  the 
most  pronounced  partisanship. 

The  chief  of  police  is  appointed  by  the  board 
of  commissioners  and  holds  office  for  four  years, 
receiving  a  salary  of  $4,000.  It  is  not  the  chief 
who  appoints,  promotes,  suspends,  or  dismisses 
the  members  of  the  police  force,  but  the  board  of 
commissioners.  The  board  also  prescribes  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  police  force,  and  ex- 
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ercises,  as  a  special  function,  the  granting  of 
liquor-selling  licenses,  or  **  permits,"  as  they  are 
called  in  this  charter.  A  curious  feature  of  these 
liquor- selling  permits  is  that  they  shall  not  be 
granted  for  more  than  three  months  at  one  time. 
One  of  the  incidental  functions  of  the  chief  of 
police  is  to  exercise  control  over  all  the  prisons 
of  the  city  and  county  that  are  not  by  general 
law  placed  under  the  control  of  the  sheriff.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  summarize  the  provisions  re- 
specting the  organization  and  detail  of  the  police 
force,  though  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note 
the  fact  that  the  force  must  never  numerically 
exceed  one  for  each  five  hundred  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  charter  to 
secure  a  permanent  and  non -political  police  force, 
based  upon  considerations  of  absolute  merit.  All 
members  of  the  existing  police  force  who  are  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  the  new  charter  goes 
into  effect  will  be  retained  ;  but  it  is  provided  in 
the  charter  that  all  new  appointments  and  all  pro- 
motions made  after  the  charter  becomes  operative 
shall  be  subject  to  the  civil-service  rules  provided 
for  all  departments  of  the  civil  government,  of 
which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a  subse- 
quent paragraph. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
charter  makes  due  provision  for  pensioning  the 
police  force.  The  board  of  police  commissioners 
are  made  *  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  **  Relief  and  Pension  Fund."  A 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board  retires  and  relieves 
from  service  old  members  of  the  department 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty- five  ;  and  such 
retired  members  receive  from  the  fund  a  monthly 
pension  equal  to  one -half  the  amount  of  salary 
they  were  drawing  at  a  period  three  years  before 
their  retirement.  Such  a  pensioner,  however, 
must  have  been  an  active  member  of  the  depart- 
ment for  at  least  twenty  years  continuously.  The 
pension  ceases  with  the  death  of  the  pensioner. 
Any  member  of  the  police  force  disabled  by  any 
injury  received  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
may  be  retired  on  half  pay  (based  on  the  salary 
he  was  receiving  three  years  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment), and  this  pension  will  be  paid  to  him  dur- 
ing his  life.  In  case  of  his  recovering  from  the 
injury,  however,  he  is  entitled  to  be  taken  back 
on  the  force,  when, of  course,  his  pension  ceases. 

In  the  case  of  a  police  oflBcer  killed  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  his  widow  will  receive  a 
pension  equal  to  one -half  the  amount  of  his  salary, 
aud  this  will  continue  as  long  as  she  lives,  unless 
she  remarries.  If  the  policeman  thus  killed  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  should  leave  no 
widow,  but  should  leave  orphan  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  such  children  shall  receive 
collectively  a  pension  equal  to  one-half  his  salary 


until  the  youngest  of  them  attains  the  age  of 
sixteen.  The  commissioners,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  at  their  own  discretion  may,  in  the  case  of 
the  killing  of  an  unmarried  policeman  whose 
parents  were  dependent  upon  him  for  support, 
pay  a  pension  to  such  parents  during  the  time 
they  may  deem  it  necessary.  When  any  mem- 
ber of  the  police  force,  after  ten  years'  service, 
dies  from  natural  causes,  his  surviving  depend- 
ents are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Belief  and 
Pension  Fund  the  amount  of  money  that  had 
been  retained  for  such  fund  out  of  his  salary. 

The  fund  derives  its  supplies  from  various 
sources.  First,  |2  a  month  is  retained  for  it 
from  the  pay  of  each  member  of  the  police  force. 
Second,  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  money  collected  for 
liquor  licenses  must  be  turned  over  by  the  super- 
visors to  the  police  pension  fund.  One- half  of 
the  dog- tax  money  goes  the  same  way.  AH 
fines  imposed  upon  members  of  the  police  force 
for  violation  of  rules  or  other  reasons  go  into  the 
fund,  as  do  all  proceeds  of  sales  of  unclaimed 
property.  Not  less  than  one- quarter  and  not 
more  than  one -half  of  the  money  received  for 
the  licenses  of  pawnbrokers,  billiard -hall  keepers, 
and  second-hand  and  junk  dealers  goes  to  the 
fund,  together  with  all  money  received  from  fines 
for  carrying  concealed  weapons  and  25  per  cent, 
of  all  fines  collected  in  money  for  the  violation 
of  any  city  ordinance.  Rewards  paid  to  mem- 
bers of  the  police  department  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  fund  ;  and  all  requests  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  policeman  in  connection  with  any  place 
of  amusement,  entertainment,  ball,  party,  or 
picnic  must  be  accompanied  by  $2.50  for  the 
fund.  It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  from  all 
these  sources  enough  money  might  be  collected 
to  make  the  fund  do  all  that  is  expected  of  it. 

The  fire  department  is  under  the  management 
of  another  of  the  boards  of  four  commissioners 
*  *  so  constituted  as  never  to  consist  of  more  than 
two  members  of  the  same  political  party."  The 
members  are  appointed  by  the  mayor.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  fire  department,  but  it  should 
be  explained  that  there  is  careful  provision  made 
for  a  firemen's  relief  fund,  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  fire  commissioners,  analogous  to  the 
police  Relief  and  Pension  Fund.  The  half -pay 
principle,  in  all  its  applications,  is  just  the  same 
in  both  funds.  The  supplies  for  the  firemen's 
fund,  however,  are  derived  from  an  annual  tax 
levy  that  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  and  pay  all 
demands  made  upon  the  fund. 

An  interesting  and  new  development  in  this 
San  Francisco  charter  is  a  department  of  elec- 
tricity which  is  to  have  charge  of  the  construe- 
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tion  and  maintenance  of  the  fire  alarm  and  police 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems^  and  which  is 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  fire  and  police 
commissioners,  whose  principal  duty  in  the  mat- 
ter is  to  appoint  a  practical  and  skilled  electrician 
as  the  chief  of  the  department. 

The  public  health  is  to  be  guarded  by  a  board 
consisting  of  seven  members,  five  of  whom  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  while  the  sixth  and 
seventh  are  the  chief  of  police  and  the  board  of 
public  works,  ex- officio.  The  members  of  this 
health  board  are  not  paid.  It  is  their  duty  to 
control  and  direct  the  management  of  the  hos- 
pitals, almshouses,  ambulance  services,  and  all 
matters  relating  to  the  health  administration. 
The  charter  is  rather  weak  and  vague  in  its  pro- 
visions for  the  public  health  ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
discretion  is  left  to  the  board  to  develop  such  ad- 
ministrative health  services  as  may  be  necessary. 

Everything  relating  to  the  conduct,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  elections,  including  the 
registration  of  voters,  is  vested  in  a  board  of 
election  commissioners  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  mayor,  holding  office  four 
years,  each  of  the  five  receiving  a  salary  of 
$1,000  a  year.  The  big  parties  get  two  mem- 
bers apiece  and  the  fifth  member  goes  to  a  third 
party,  if  there  be  such — otherwise  the  mayor 
names  the  fifth  man  at  his  own  discretion.  The 
members  of  this  board  and  their  two  principal 
executive  appointees  are  not  to  be  eligible  to 
other  offices,  nor  are  they  to  be  members  of 
political  conventions  or  to  engage  in  politics 
otherwise  than  to  cast  their  votes. 

It  is  provided  that  there  should  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  first  Tuesdav  after  the  first  Mon- 
day  of  November,  1899,  an  election  to  be  known 
as  the  <<  municipal  election,"  and  the  same  thing 
is  to  happen  every  two  years.  This  brings  the 
municipal  elections  in  the  odd  years,  whereas  the 
State  elections,  as  well  as  the  Congressional  and 
Presidential  elections,  come  in  the  even  years. 
At  this  municipal  election  next  fall  the  whole 
complement  of  elective  officers  will  be  chosen,  in- 
cluding the  mayor,  the  eighteen  supervisors  who 
make  up  the  municipal  legislature,  the  auditor, 
treasurer,  assessor,  tax  collector,  recorder,  city 
attorney,  district  attorney,  public  administrator, 
county  clerk,  sheriff,  county  judges,  and  four 
police  judges. 

Article  XII.  of  the  charter  is  entitled  * '  Ac- 
quisition of  Public  Utilities,"  and  its  provisions 
are  certainly  worthy  of  note.  It  opens  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose 
and  intention  of  the  people  of  the  city  and  county 
thi^t  its  public  utilities  shall  be  gradually  acquired 
and  ultimately  owned  by  the  city  and  county." 
With  this  object  in  view  it  is  provided  that  wiUiin 


a  year  after  the  charter  goes  into  effect,  and  at 
least  every  two  years  thereafter,  *  *  the  supervisors 
must  procure  through  the  city  engineer  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  original  con- 
struction and  completion  by  the  city  and  county 
of  water  works,  gas  works,  electric -light  works, 
steam,  water,  or  electric  power  works,  telephone 
lines,  street  railroads,  and  such  other  public 
utilities  as  the  supervisors  or  the  people,  by  peti- 
tion to  the  board,  may  designate."  San  Fran- 
cisco happens  to  be  one  of  the  few  great  cities  of 
the  whole  world  which  is  supplied  with  water  by 
a  private  company,  and  the  charter  especially 
provides  that  plans  must  be  made  which  will 
show  the  possibility  of  various  schemes  for  a 
municipal  water  supply ;  and  when  a  plan  is 
formulated  there  must  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
at  a  special  election  propositions  for  permanent 
acquisition  and  ownership.  The  same  principles 
are  to  apply  to  gas  works,  street  railroads,  and 
•  other  monopoly  supply  services ;  but  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  supervisors,  before  submitting  to 
the  voters  plans  for  the  original  construction  of 
municipal  undertakings,  must  first  solicit  and  con- 
sider offers  for  the  sale  to  the  city  of  existing  un- 
dertakings owned  by  private  corporations. 

If  the  supervisors  do  not  act  of  their  own  mo- 
tion, voters  numbering  as  many  as  15  per  cent, 
of  the  vote  cast  at  the  last  election  may  set  a 
municipal  ownership  scheme  in  motion  by  sign- 
ing a  petition.  For  instance,  if  15  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  should  like  to  have  the  municipality 
buy  or  construct  a  gas  plant,  they  have  only  to 
sign  their  names  to  a  petition  setting  forth  the 
project,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  supervisors 
within  six  months  to  have  negotiations  or  esti- 
mates in  such  shape  as  to  be  able  to  submit  the 
whole  affair  to  a  vote.  If  the  mayor  does  not 
like  the  shape  in  which  the  supervisors  formulate 
and  submit  the  proposition  to  the  voters,  he  may 
at  the  same  time  submit  a  proposition  drawn  up 
in  his  own  way.  Such  propositions,  having  been 
duly  formulated  by  the  supervisors  or  the  mayor, 
are  turned  over  to  the  board  of  election  com- 
missioners, by  whom  they  are  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  people  at  the  next  regular  municipal 
election.  If  they  think  it  desirable  to  do  so  the 
supervisors  have  authority  to  respond  to  the  pe- 
tition of  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  voters  by  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  pass  an  ordinance  declaring  it  to 
be  the  determination  of  the  board  to  acquire  a 
desired  public  utility. 

In  submitting  to  the  voters  the  main  question 
the  supervisors  must  state  the  amount  of  bonds 
they  would  deem  it  necessary  to  issue  in  order 
to  consummate  the  proposed  undertaking.  The 
people  must  by  their  vote  specially  authorize  the 
bond  issue.     Furthermore,  at  least  two-thirds  of 
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those  who  vote  at  such  an  election  must  vote 
favorably  in  ordei*  to  legalize  the  bonds.  A 
general  limitation  upon  enterprises  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  ownership  of  monopoly  undertak- 
ings is  fixed  in  a  provision  which  declares  that 
the  sum  total  of  all  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
city  and  county  must  never  at  any  one  time  ex- 
ceed 15  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  all 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  city.  As 
we  have  already  remarked,  the  present  assessed 
value  of  San  Francisco  is  something  more  than 
1352,000,000,  The  present  debt  is  practically 
nothing.  Under  the  15 -per- cent,  provision  the 
maximum  possible  debt  at  the  present  valuation 
of  the  city  would  besomething  under  $53, 000, 000. 
This  leaves  an  ample  margin  with  which  to  make 
Vpvestments  in  water  and  lighting  plants  and  so 
on.  The  principle,  however,  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  capital  that  a  city  should  invest  in 
public  undertakings  by  a  percentage  relation  to 
the  assessed  value  of  property  is  a  wholly  false 
principle,  which  will  not  bear  discussion  for  a 
moment.  A  municipal  monopoly  like  the  water 
supply  or  the  lighting  supply  subjects  the  mu- 
nicipality to  no  risk  whatsoever,  and  such  in- 
vestments have  nothing  to  do  with  public  debts 
in  tlie  ordinary  sense. 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Since  the  city 
has  absolute  power  to  fix  the  rates  charged  for 
water  and  gas,  it  can  always  make  such  an  enter- 
prise finance  itself.  Tlie  price  charged  for  gas 
and  the  rates  charged  for  water  must  bring  in 
enough  income  not  only  to  pay  operating  ex- 
penses, but  also  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  investment  and  a  certain  proportion  each  year 
of  the  principal.  There  is  no  more  reason  in 
public  business  than  in  private  business  for  fix- 
ing a  general  percentage  limitation  upon  the 
right  to  issue  bonds.  New  York  City  for  some 
time  past  has  been  prevented  from  doing  things 
that  would  be  greatly  to  its  advantage,  simply 
because  of  a  percentage  limitation  upon  its  ability 
to  issue  bonds.  Such  limitations  are  nowadays 
not  nearly  so  much  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpay- 
ers as  in  the  interest  of  private  corporations 
which  desire  for  their  own  ends  to  have  the  mu- 
nicipality put  in  a  position  where  it  is  unable  to 
make  advantageous  use  of  its  own  public  utilities, 
and  must  needs,  therefore,  sacrifice  its  best  assets 
for  the  benefit  of  private  monopolists.  The  city 
ought  at  least  to  be  in  as  good  a  position  as  any 
private  company  to  supply  its  people  with  such 
matters  of  universal  necessity  as  water  and  light. 
In  San  Francisco,  however,  the  15-per-cent.  lim- 
itation will  cause  no  embarrassment. 

The  thirteenth  article  of  the  charter  is  devoted 
to  the  organization  of  the  civil  service.  The 
mayor  is  required,  immediately  upon  the  taking 


effect  of  the  charter,  to  appoint  three  persons 
' '  known  by  him  to  be  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  civil-service  reform."     These  must  belong  to 
different  parties,  and  one  of  them  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed every  year.     They  constitute  the  civil - 
service  commission.     It  is  their  duty  to  classify 
all  places  of  employment,  to  make  rules  for  the 
classified   civil  service,  and  to  see  that  no  ap- 
pointment  is   made  to   any  place   in   the   civil 
service   except   according   to    the  rules.     This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  common  laborers, 
whose   selection   is   simply  to   be  governed    by 
priority  of  application.      A  system  of  examina- 
tions is  authorized,  and  all  promotions,  as  well  as 
all  appointments,  are  to   be  based  upon  merit. 
In  the  case  of  all  vacancies  the  commissioners  are 
to  submit  to  the  appointing  power  the  names  of 
not  more  than  three  applicants  having  the  high- 
est rating  for   each   promotion.     Whenever  an 
office  is  to  be  filled  the  commissioners  are  to  be 
notified  of  the  fact,  and  they  must  then  certify 
to  the  appointing  officer  the  name  of  one,  or  at 
the  most  three  persons  standing  highest  on  the 
register   for   the   class   or   grade  to  which    the 
position  belongs.     Removals  must  be  for  cause, 
upon  written  charges,  and  after  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.     Charges  must  be  investigated  by 
the  civil-service  commission,  and  the  finding  of 
the   commissioners    is   conclusive.       Tliere    are 
many  other  details,  but  these  are  the  essential 
principles.     The   municipal  civil- service   system 
of  San  Francisco  must  be  regarded  henceforth  as 
one  of  the  most  advanced  ever  adopted  anywhere. 
The  parks  are  to  be  under  the  control  of   & 
board  of  park  commissioners,  **  five  in  number, 
one  of  whom   must  be  an  artist."     The  mayor 
appoints  them  for  four  years,  and  they   are  not 
paid.     They  make  the  rules  for  the  management 
and   use  of  the  parks  and  of  the   squares   and 
avenues  that  pertain  to  the  park  system,  have 
charge  of  a  museum  and  art  gallery,  and  exercise 
the  functions    usually  belonging  to    park  com- 
missioners.    There  is  not  a  separate  park  police 
force,  but  on  the  request  of  the  park  commis- 
sioners the  chief  of  police  details  members  of  the 
regular   force   for   use   in    the   public   pleasure 
grounds.      These  park    commissioners  are   also 
authorities  upon  matters  of  public  art,  and  hence- 
forth no  work  of  art  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  city — whether  by  purchase,  gift,  or  other- 
wise— unless  the  work    itself  and   its  proposed 
location  have  been  approved  by  the  boani.     Thia 
authority  is  made  very  sweeping  in  its  application 
to  matters  of  an  assthetic  nature.     The  super- 
visors are  required  to  levy  .a  tax  each  year  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  park  system,  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  5  cents  nor  more  than  7  cents 
upon  each  JlOO  of    assessed  valuation.       This- 
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means  an  average  amount  exceeding  $200,000  a 
year  for  the  park  system. 

The  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  charter  are 
in  some  instances  unusual  and  in  some  instances 
striking.  No  municipal  officer  may  go  out  of 
the  State  during  his  term  of  office  excepting 
once,  upon  written  permission  of  the  mayor.  No* 
municipal  ofificer  may  be  interested  in  any  way 
in  contracts  for  public  work.  This  principle  is 
made  more  sweeping  in  the  details  of  its  applica- 
tion than  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
No  officer  or  employee  who  gives  or  promises  to 
give  anything  that  is  valuable  in  consideration 
of  his  being  nominated,  appointed,  voted  for,  or 
elected  to  any  office  or  employment,  not  only  for- 
feits his  office,  but  is  forever  debarred  and  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  official  position.  There 
are  other  provisions,  similarly  stringent,  to  pro- 
tect subordinates  against  exactions  from  their 
superiors.  All  books  and  records  of  every  office 
and  department  are  to  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  any  citizen  at  any  time  during  business  hours. 
An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  records 
of  the  police  department.  Any  elected  officer, 
except  supervisor,  may  be  suspended  by  the 
mayor  and  removed  by  the  supervisors  for  cause  ; 
and  any  appointed  officer  may  be  removed  by 
the  mayor  for  cause.  The  salaries  provided  in 
the  charter  are  to  be  regarded  as  full  compensa- 
tion for  all  services  rendered,  and  there  are  no 
fees  for  any  one.  All  moneys  coming  into  the 
hands  of  municipal  officers,  no  matter  from  what 


source  derived  or  received,  must  be  paid  over  to 
the  city  treasurer  within  twenty -four  hours. 

This  remarkable  charter  was  drafted  by  a 
board  of  fifteen  <*  freeholders, "  who  had  been,  in 
accordance  with  a  constitutional  provision,  elected 
in  December,  1897,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
and  proposing  a  charter  for  San  Francisco.  As 
required  by  the  constitution,  this  board  of  free- 
holders, under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Josepli 
Britton,  made  its  draft  of  a  charter  within  the 
ensuing  ninety  days  after  its  election,  and  signed 
the  document  on  March  25,  1898.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  San  Francisco,  who  duly 
ratified  it  on  May  26,  1898,  and  it  then  had  to 
await  the  approval  of  the  Legislature.  That  ap- 
proval was  duly  granted  several  weeks  ago,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  governor.  The  charter 
accordingly  takes  effect  with  the  beginning  of 
next  year,  and  the  officers  who  are  to  exercise 
the  functions  set  forth  in  its  provisions  will  be 
elected,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  next  No- 
vember. Thus  the  city  of  San  Francisco  will 
have  entered  upon  an  extremely  significant  new 
era  in  its  municipal  life  ;  and  all  Americans  in- 
terested in  the  organization  and  government  of 
the  great  towns  of  the  country  will  be  eager  to 
follow  the  working  of  a  charter  that  in  many  re- 
gards is  highly  commendable  beyond  all  disput(». 
while  in  other  respects  it  is  designed  to  promot^^ 
experiments  that  will  help  to  settle  questions 
now  much  disputed  in  more  than  one  American 
municipality. 
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BY  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER. 


THE  most  conspicuous  and  interesting  person- 
ality before  the  Boston  public  to- day  is 
that  of  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy.  Conspicuous  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  succession  of  departures  which 
he  has  inaugurated  during  his  three  years  in 
office,  he  is  interesting,  not  only  because  of  the 
conjecture  and  hope  naturally  playing  about  a 
progressive  public  official,  but  because  of  his 
discriminating  affinity  for  ideas,  his  astonishing 
fertility  in  practical  expedients,  and  his  rare 
faculty  for  scoring  results.  It  might  be  added 
in  a  parenthetical  way  that  he  is  also  interesting 
because  of  a  certain  unemotional  and  indeed 
enigmatic  exterior,  which  is  indifference  to  crit- 
ics, coldness  to  sentimentalism,  dispassionateness 
in  official  business,  and  to  the  unfriendly  inter- 
preter may  appear  to  be  the  cloak  of  steady  am- 
bition or  of  mere  intellectual  zest,  while  to  the 


imaginative  admirer  it  is  the  barrier  resolutely 
thrown  up  around  a  cherished  idealism. 

His  antecedents  harmonize  with  his  present 
career.  Grandson  on  his  father's  side  of  one 
mayor  of  Boston  and  great-grandson  of  another, 
he  is  connected  on  his  mother's  side  with  the 
family  of  Bishop  Huntington,  while  his  individ- 
ual history  has  been  largely  that  of  a  professional 
politician  in  the  higher  sense  of  that  term.  Con- 
tenting himself  with  an  assured  though  meager 
competence  which  relieved  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  money,  he  has  never  practiced 
his  profession  of  the  law,  but  instead  has  made 
politics  and  government  his  calling  in  life.  A 
dozen  years  ago  he  was  helping  to  frame  a  char- 
ter for  his  native  town  of  Quincy.  He  has  served 
four  years  in  the  Legislature  and  been  chairman 
repeatedly  of  the  State  committee  of  his  party. 
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In  the  second  Cleveland  campaj^fi  lie  managed 
the  literary  bureau  of  the  national  committee, 
and  he  was  subsequently  summoned  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  for  a  short  period  (and  evidently  for 
the  performance  of  a  specific  piece  of  work — viz. , 
the  decapitation  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
consular  service)  to  the  assistant  secretaryship  of 
the  State  Department. 

His  first  election  as  mayor  of  Boston  took 
place  in  the  fall  of  1895,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years'  term  he  was  reelected.  His  reputa- 
tion inevitably  gained  at  Washington  as  a  heads- 
man seems,  curiously  enough,  to  have  constituted 
in  the  eyes  of  the  politicians  his  special  fitness 
for  nomination  to  succeed  a  Republican  mayor. 
Expectation,  however,  turned  to  disappointment; 
for  instead  of  converting  his  administration  into 
a  matter  of  place- making,  he  entered  upon  a 
broad  course  of  constructive  public  enterprise 
with  an  energy  and  abandonment  of  devotion 
made  possible  by  established  habits  of  industry, 
an  abstemious  mode  of  life,  an  exemption  from 
private  ties  of  business,  professional  life,  or  so- 
ciety. Trained  in  university  and  by  travel,  well 
furnished  in  mind,  alert,  methodical,  accustomed 
to  estimating  men  and  familiar  with  political  life, 
he  is  a  prodigious  worker,  the  author  of  his  own 
addresses  and  messages,  cool  and  steady  under 
pressure,  open  to  ideas,  rapid  in  judgment,  con- 
cise in  expression,  and  wonderfully  expeditious 
in  action.  He  is  likewise  immeasurably  fertile 
and  almost  dashingly  venturesome  in  projects, 
though  discreet  and  practical  in  execution. 

His  measures  have  been  of  two  sorts — ^viz., 
those  directed  on  the  one  hand  to  an  enlargement 
and  refinement  of  executive  machinery  and  on 
the  other  to  an  expansion  of  its  functions. 


I. 

Realizing  the  complexity  of  municipal  admin- 
istration and  its  frequent  lack  in  delicacy  of  touch, 
he  set  about  to  bring  to  its  service  more  knowl- 
edge, and  especially  that  representing  greater 
diversity  of  standpoint. 

The  department  of  municipal  statistics  was  in- 
augurated in  1897,  and  one  of  its  functions  is  the 
publication  of  the  weekly  City  Record^  designed 
to  keep  the  different  departments  informed  con- 
cerning local  and  general  municipal  activity.  To 
the  same  end  there  has  lately  been  formed  the 
Boston  Society  of  Municipal  OflBcers,  designed  to 
promote  closer  cooperation  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  city  government,  and  through 
addresses  to  furnish  a  means  of  contact  with  other 
persons  possessed  of  special  knowledge  on  munici- 
pal subjects. 


Eight  unpaid  commissions  have  been  created 
and  put  in  charge,  three'  of  them  of  the  reorgan- 
ized charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the 
city  and  the  other  five  respectively  of  the  statis- 
tical department,  the  municipal  baths,  the  munic- 
ipal concerts,  the  free  evening  lectures,  and  the 
.boys'  summer  camp.  These  commissions  have 
been  carefully  chosen,  are  broadly  representa- 
tive, and  bring  to  the  service  of  the  public  a 
great  deal  of  special  knowledge  and  enthusiastic 
devotion. 

In  the  effort  to  put  his  administration  in  vital 
touch  with  the  feeling  and  needs  of  the  city 
and  with  progressive  ideas  in  general,  he  has 
ranged  quite  beyond  official  circles  and  political 
environment.  The  very  first  subject  treated  in 
his  inaugural  address  was  the  desirability  of 
.  cooperation  between  labor  organizations  and  the 
city  government.  The  next  paragraph  of  the 
address  proposed  the  formation  of  the  Merchants' 
Municipal  Committee,  which  has  now  become  an 
established  body,  chosen  by  the  central  com- 
mercial organization  of  the  city  and  constituting 
a  mayor's  cabinet  on  commercial  development 
and  municipal  finance.  At  the  present  moment 
a  special  mayor's  committee  is  at  work  investigat- 
ing the  operation  of  the  laws  against  drunken- 
ness. He  has  also  effected  a  radical  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  city  government  by  secur- 
ing legislation  transferring  the  management  of 
the  finances  of  the  city  from  the  city  council  to 
a  newly  constituted  board  of  apportionment, 
consisting  of  three  ex-officio  and  two  specially 
elected  members.  Through  this  important  re- 
distribution of  power — which,  though  it  leaves 
the  lower  branch  of  the  city  council  shorn  of  al- 
most its  last  vestige  of  authority,  yet  promises 
to  avoid  the  distracting  scramble  of  localities  for 
public  moneys — *<the  formulating  of  something 
like  a  scientific  budget "  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
mayor,  made  possible.  This  change,  as  well  as 
his  advocacy  of  a  reduction  of  the  school  board 
from  a  body  of  twenty-four  members  to  one  of 
nine  and  the  consolidation  of  the  two  chambers 
of  the  city  council  into  a  single  chamber  of  less 
than  half  their  combined  membership,  indicates 
his  general  tendency  to  regard  city  government 
as  more  and  more  a  matter  of  science  and  of  the 
expert  rather  than  as  an  expression  of  the  mere 
formal  idea  of  representation. 

The  mayor  is  a  member  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  a  listener  and  participant  in  its 
important  discussions  of  public  questions,  and  an 
alert  and  appreciative  inquirer  generally.  When 
Mr.  Webb,  of  the  London  County  Council,  was 
in  Boston  last  spring,  Mr.  Quincy  gave  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Webb  and  his  wife  a  dinner,  to  which 
about  one  hundred  guests,  largely  representing 
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the  work  of  the  city  government,  were  invited. 
Thus  in  the  admirable  speech  which  followed 
from  Mr.  Webb  the  adrainiatration  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  ideas  of  the  foremost  rep- 
resentative of  municipal  progress  in  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

II. 

The  extension  of  government  functions  which 
Mayor  Quincy  has  brought  about  has  consisted 
on  the  one  hand  in  the  substitution,  in  certain 
branches  of  public  work,  of  direct  labor  for  the 
contract  system,  and  on  the  other  in  the  provi- 
sion of  new  facilities  for  promoting  popular 
health,  recreation,  and  instruction. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  city's  printing,  which 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  executed 
under  contract,  has  been  done  by  the  newly 
established  municipal  printing  office,  employing 
its  own  staff.  For  a  year  and  a  half  the  city's 
electrical  work  has  been  executed  by  a  newly 
organized  department  of  electrical  construction, 
which  employs  about  thirty  men.  The  repair 
division  was  opened  last  April,  employed  during 
the  summer  an  average  of  two  hundred  men 
representing  the  various  building  trades,  executes 
a  considerable  part  of  the  repairs  upon  public 
buildings,  and  has  undertaken  some  original  con- 
struction. 

In  promoting  and  standing  sponsor  for  these 


enterprises,  the  mayor's  emphasis  has  been  not 
upon  any  hope  of  immediate  money-saving,  but 
upon  the  enhanced  quality  of  work  realized,  the 
standard  conditions  of  labor  maintained,  the 
favorable  influence  of  such  conditions  upon  pri- 
vate standards,  and  the  removal  of  tendencies 
toward  corrupt  politics.  As  a  further  step  in 
this  same  general  direction  he  is  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  pieneion  or  retirement  system 
for  municipal  employees. 

Of  the  enterprises  in  behalf  of  beattb  and 
recreation  batbs  stand  first.  Eighteen  floating 
baths  and  bathing  beaches  belonged  to  the  city 
in  1697,  some  of  them  dating  back  as  far  as  1866. 
Last  spring  these  were  turned  over  from  the 
board  of  health  to  a  newly  constituted  baths 
commission.  Their  capacity  was  increased,  a 
dozen  more  plants  were  hastily  added,  the  five- 
cent  charge  for  suits  was  abandoned,  the  tbree- 
cent  charge  for  towels  was  reduced  to  one  cent, 
and  soap  was  supplied  for  one  cent.  Thereupou 
the  number  of  outdoor  baths  increased  from 
657,275  in  1897  to  neariy  2,000,000  in  1898. 

In  October  the  new  all -the -year -round  bath- 
house on  Dover  Street  was  opened.  This  sump- 
tuous plant,  costing  $90,000  and  containing  com- 
plete separate  equipment  of  shower  and  tub  baths 
for  men  and  also  for  women,  is  entirely  free  to 
all,  except  that  a  charge  of  one  cent  each  is  made 
for  towel  and  soap,  both  of  which,  however, 
bathers  may  if  they  choose  bring  with  them.  A 
similar  institution,  reenforced  by  a  swimming- 
tank,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  pubhc  wash-house,  is 
projected  for  each  of  the  four  or  five  other  in- 
dustrial districts  of  the  city.  For  two  of  these 
the  gymnasiums  are  already  constructed,  and  the 
other  features  will  perhaps  be  added  during  the 
year. 

Two  playgrounds  and  outdoor  gymnasiums  are 
now  owned  and  administered  by  the  park  depart- 
ment, and  of  the  ^500,000  which  the  city  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  spend  for 
small  parks  and  playgrounds,  |200,000  will  be 
expended  during  the  present  year.  Last  sum- 
mer the  mayor  obtained  leave  from  the  school 
committee  to  occupy  the  school  yards,  and  opened, 
under  the  charge  of  paid  matrons,  twenty  school 
playgrounds  for  the  use  of  children.  To  the 
same  general  end  a  boys'  summer  camp  was  in-  . 
augurated  on  one  of  the  city's  islands  in  the  har-  • 
bor,  under  the  charge  of  a  special  commission. 
It  was  open  seven  weeks ;  the  stay  for  a  single 
boy  was  limited  to  a  week  ;  100  boys  could  be 
accommodated  at  a  time  and  about  800  were  re- 
ceived in  all.  The  average  stay  was  four  and 
one-third  days,  and  the  average  cost  for  main- 
tenance $1.83  per  boy  per  week.  The  commis- 
sion in  their  recent  report  commend  the  scheme 
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and  recommend  its  continuance,  with  the  co6p- 
eration  if  possible  of  the  school  authorities. 

The  most  recent  venture  of  the  mayor  has 
been  the  opening,  with  the  aid  of  an  advisory 
committee,  of  courses  of  popular  evening  lec- 
tures, in  school  and  other  halls  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  similar  to  the  courses  which  have  for 
several  years  been  so  popular  in  New  York. 

Indoor  concerts,  though  carried  on  by  many 
European  cities,  have  probably  never  before  been 
undertaken  by  any  American  municipality.  Two 
series  of  six  each,  however,  were  actually  given 
in  Music  Hall  during  the  last  fall  and  winter, 
under  the  charge  of  the  new  music  commission. 
Having  been  successful  in  organizing  a  municipal 
band  of  thirty -seven  pieces  for  summer  music  in 
the  parks,  the  commission  proceeded  in  the  fall 
to  organize  a  municipal  orchestra  of  thirty-five 
pieces  for  winter  concerts.  The  programmes 
were  rendered  on  Sunday  evenings,  usually  to 
full  houses  made  up  chiefly  of  wage- earners,  and 
were  of  a  high  order.  The  admission  ranged 
from  10  to  25  cents  and  practically  met  the  ex- 
penses. It  is  intended  next  fall  to  open  another 
series  of  these  concerts.  Chamber  concerts, 
rendered  by  a  string  quartette  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  soloist  and  costing  from  %b\)  to  |60, 
are  also  given  by  the  commission  on  week-day 
evenings  in  the  more  remote  districts  of  the 
city.  These  are  free,  the  cost  being  borne  by  a 
private  donation.  No  money  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  city  for  any  of  this  winter  music, 
but  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect  that  when  its 
standing  and  the  demand  for  it  have  been  more 
clearly  defined,  it  may  be  put  upon  a  permanent 
basis  at  public  cost.  A  pipe  organ,  however, 
has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  city,  to  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  the  commission  for 
regular  recitals  by  a  municipal  organist,  and 
other  popular  projects  are  in  mind. 

In  further  aid  of  artistic  interests  the  city  gave 
free  use  of  one  of  its  halls  for  the  recent  South 
End  picture  exhibition,  and  the  mayor  in  open- 
ing the  exhibit  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
city  should  take  up  such  work  directly.  The  art 
commission  has  accordingly  been  reconstituted 
and  promises  to  advance  from  the  mere  nega- 
tive function  of  criticism  to  certain  positive  lines 
of  action. 

The  perfect  confidence  and  quiet  aplomb  with 
which  his  honor  projects  and  swiftly  executes  his 
various  undertakings,  shields  them  from  doctri- 
naire challenges  and  allows  them  very  largely  to 
stand  on  their  own  merits  and  to  be  classified  as 
merely  extensions  of  traditional  principles.  The 
initiation   of   city   plants   to  do  the  city's  own 


printing  and  electrical  construction  and  repair 
work  is  of  course  only  borrowing  for  these  re- 
cently expanded  fields  of  municipal  industry,  the 
established  methods  of  its  water,  sewer,  bridges, 
paving,  sanitary,  and  street -cleaning  industries. 
The  provision  in  1898  of  indoor  shower-baths  is 
only  the  deferred  winter's  complement  of  the  six 
outdoor  summer  baths  opened  in  1866.  Small 
playgrounds,  municipal  gymnasia,  and  boys' 
camps  are  simply  the  park  system  of  long  stand- 
ing brought  to  closer  quartera  with  present  facts. 
Orchestral  concerts  and  picture  exhibitions  are 
but  the  cold -weather  editions  of  the  summer  con- 
certs on  the  Common  and  the  landscape  decora- 
tions in  the  public  gardens — or  shall  we  say,  of 
the  music  and  art  departments  of  the  canonical 
public  library. 

While  the  realization  of  these  enterprises  has 
been  due  chiefly  to  the  mayor,  it  is  only  an  af- 
firmation of  his  open- minded ness  to  say  that  the 
original  suggestions  came  from  many  sources. 
The  local  typographical  union  had  long  advocated 
a  city  printing  office  ;  the  construction  of  a  free 
public  bath  had  been  urged  by  a  private  com- 
mittee during  his  first  mayoralty  campaign  ;  and 
the  development  by  the  city  of  good  popular 
music  was  prefigured  by  the  popular  organ  re- 
citals maintained  for  two  winters  in  various 
churches  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.  The 
mayor's  ear  is  certainly  open  toward  the  people, 
and  he  is  certainly  able  to  catch  distinctly  those 
suggestions  of  need  which  so  many  official  ears 
either  cannot  or  will  not  apprehend. 

Most  mayors  come  to  their  office  from  com- 
mercial or  professional  life  where  the  mass  of 
mankind  have  been  habitually  viewed  as  subjects 
of  profit- making.  Mr.  Quincy  is  not  one  of 
America's  *<  self-made  "  men  and  has  never  dealt 
with  his  fellows  as  economic  agencies.  Their 
primary  aspect  as  human  beings  with  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  endowments  is  therefore 
the  obvious  one  to  him,  and  it  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  know  that  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage, just  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  social  aspects  of  municipal  government. 

Governor  Pingree  was  mayor  of  Detroit  for 
seven  years,  and  during  that  period  he  trans- 
formed Detroit  into  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  progressive  of  our  smaller  cities.  If  Mayor 
Quincy's  three  years  of  official  life  can  be  pro- 
longed to  six  or  ten  Boston  will  not  only  be  im- 
proved, will  not  only  be,  as  now,  the  most 
humanized  of  our  large  cities,  but  according  to 
existing  tendencies  will  certainly  be  a  substantial 
type  of  the  new  municipal  era  which  is  confi- 
dently looked  for  in  America. 


CONVENTIONS  AND   OTHER  GATHERINGS 

OF    1899. 


IT  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views for  a  number  of  years  to  set  forth  in 
the  May  number  a  preliminary  account  of  conven- 
tions and  gatherings  that  are  to  be  held  during 
the  next  six  months,  and  that  are  of  a  sufficiently 
prominent  or  popular  character  to  interest  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people.  Last  year  the  rec- 
ord was  not  as  full  as  usual,  for  the  reason, 
chiefly,  that  tlie  war  v/ith  Spain  had  so  engrossed 
American  attention  that  not  a  few  conventions 
were  postponed.  This  year  will  find  us  at  peace 
with  all  established  nations  and  entirely  free  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  domestic  interests  of  every 
sort.  It  is  true  that  the  unfortunate  skirmish- 
ing in  the  Philippines  may  not  have  been  en- 
tirely ended,  but  the  more  formidable  aspects  of 
the  struggle  in  those  islands  is  already  well 
passed. 

We  shall  have  entered  upon  the  period  of 
great  gatherings  by  participating  in  an  interna- 
tional meeting  which  must  unquestionably  stand 
as  a  very  important  milestone  in  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  assemblage  of 
the  nations  at  The  Hague  in  response  to  the 
Czar's  call  for  a  conference  to  discuss  armaments, 
arbitration,  and  the  gradual  lessening  of  the 
evils  of  militarism  will  not,  it  is  true,  be  a  mass- 
meeting,  nor  yet  a  popular  spectacle  ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  have  any  very 
great  influence  upon  the  tides  of  summer  travel. 
But  it  will,  at  least,  attract  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Americans,  as  well  as  people  of  other 
nationalities,  to  the  brave  little  country  where  the 
young  Queen  Wilhelmina  is  reigning  so  happily 
and  prosperously.  Last  year  Wilhelmina's  cor- 
*  onation  drew  hosts  of  people  to  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  so  important  an  affair  as  this  international 
peace  congress,  coming  this  year,  will  help  to 
sustain  the  high-water  mark  of  prosperity  that 
the  money  of  tourists  in  part  brought  to  Holland 
in  the  coronation  year. 

PARTY    CONVENTIONS    AND    MEETINGS    OF    POLITICAL 
AND    SOCIAL    REFORMERS. 

As  for  conventions  at  home,  this  happens  to 
be  what  the  politicians  call  an  **off  year."  A 
twelvemonth  hence  we  shall  be  on  the  eve  of 
great  Presidential  conventions,  and  the  air  will 
be  tremulous  with  the  throbbing  heat-waves  of 
political  excitement.  There  will  this  summer,  of 
course,  be  State  conventions  and  local  political 
activity  in  such  commonwealths  as  happen  to  be 


electing  a  governor  this  coming  fall.  The  most 
stirring  af  these  State  contests  will  be  in  Ohio. 
It  is  now  quite  generally  supposed  that  President 
McKinley  will  be  renominated  next  year.  It 
would  naturally  be  a  great  feather  in  the  cap  of 
the  Democrats  if  they  could  carry  the  President's 
own  State  in  the  gubernatorial  election,  or  even 
if  they  could  considerably  cut  down  the  recent 
Republican  majorities.  Thus  the  State  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  conventions  in  Ohio  will  be 
interesting  occasions  to  the  whole  country,  and 
the  campaign  will  not  be  a  dull  one.  The  Re- 
publican coDvention  is  to  be  held  at  Columbus  on 
June  1.  The  Democrats  will  probably  not  meet 
before  August.  Massachusetts  and  Iowa,  which 
are  the  only  other  Northern  States  that  have  to 
elect  their  governors  this  fall,  have  both  of  late 
years  been  strongly  Republican  ;  and  there  is  no 
indication  at  present  of  any  very  stirring  political 
season  in  either  of  those  States.  Governor  Wol- 
cott  in  Massachusetts  and  Governor  Shaw  in 
Iowa  seem  to  have  gained  a  strong  hold  upon 
public  confidence,  and  if  they  were  renominated 
it  is  presumable  that  they  would  be  reelected. 
The  Iowa  Republicans  will  meet  at  Des  Moines 
on  August  2,  and  the  Democrats  in  the  same  city 
two  weeks  later.  In  the  two  border  States  of 
Maryland  and  Kentucky  and  in  the  Southern 
State  of  Mississippi  there  will  be  governors  to 
elect.  In  the  border  States,  certainly,  there  will 
be  a  very  energetic  contest,  inasmuch  as  the 
Democrats  will  consider  Maryland  and  Kentucky 
as  belonging  normally  to  their  party,  although 
both  have  at  present  Republican  governors. 

In  Virginia  a  Democratic  convention  is  to  be 
held  at  Richmond  on  May  1 1  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  nominating  a  United  States  Senator  by 
primaries.  It  is  said  that  this  convention  will 
not  only  declare  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Senators  by  the  people,  but  will  adopt  resolutions 
demanding  that  the  two  Senators  from  Virginia 
shall  commit  themselves  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
by  the  Senate  of  an  amendment  to.  the  Constitu- 
tion allowing  the  people  to  elect  the  Senators  by 
popular  vote.  As  a  possible  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment for  the  popular  election  of  Senators,  this 
convention  will  be  an  important  gathering. 

MEETINGS  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  REFORMED  POLITICS. 

The  National  Social  and  Political  Conference 
is  called  to  meet  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  on  June  28- 
July  4.     This  will  be  a  gathering  of  representa. 
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tive  citizens  from  alt  parts  of  the  country  who 
are  especially  interested  in  reform  movements. 
8ucb  topics  as  industrial  monopolies,  transporta- 
tion, municipal  ownership,  expansion  and  mili- 
tarisin,  proportional  representation,  the  single 
tax,  organized  labor,  direct  legislation,  and  ihe 
need  of  a  new  party  will  be  under  discussion. 
This  will  be  purely  a  meeting  of  conference,  no 
pierson  being  bound  by  any  resolutions  he  does 
not  vote  for.  The  membership  will  be  secured 
entirely  by  invitation  and  the  admittance  by 
card.  Mr.  Eltweed  Fomeroy,  of  Newark,  N.  J. , 
is  the  organizer  and  secretary  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Good  Citizenship  League  will  be  held  at  Cincin- 
nati on  May  2-4.  This  body  aims  at  the  unifica- 
tion of  reform  forces  in  the  promotion  of  direct 
legislation  through  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
proportional  representation,  and  other  measures 
calculated  to  bring  about  a  selection  of  the  best 
and  most  competent  candidates  for  public  office. 

CITT    aOVEBNklENT. 

The  League  of  American  Municipalities,  com- 
posed principally  of  officials  of  American  cities, 
will  meet  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  September  19- 
22.  The  programme  committee  is  composed  of 
Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones,  of  Toledo,  Mayor  James 
M.  Gray,  of  Minneapolis,  and  Mayor  W,  C. 
Flower,  of  New  Orleans. 

The  next  annnal  meeting  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  and  seventh  annual  conference 
for  good  city  government  will  be  held  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  November  15-17.  Most  of  the 
time  of  the  convention  will  be  taken  up  with  a 
discussion  of  the  municipal  corporations  act  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  on  municipal  programme, 
of  which  Horace  E.  Deming,  Esq.,  is  chairman. 
The  president  of  the  league,  James  C.  Carter, 
Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  will  deliver  the  annual 
address. 

SOCIAL   SCIKKCB. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga  on  Septem- 
ber 4-8.  The  departments  of  health,  iuriapru- 
dence,  finance,  social  economy,  education,  and 
art  will  hold  meetings  on  successive  days.  The 
annual  address  of  the  president,  the  Hon.  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin,  will  be  given  on  the  first  night  of 
the  session.  Probably  a  good  deal  of  attention 
will  be  given  to  fiscal  problems  relating  to  the 
government  of  colonies. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  will 
meet  at  Indianapolis  on  October  31  and  will  re- 
main in  session  four  days.  The  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  International   Woman's  Health 


League  will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May 


The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection will  be  held  this  year  at  Cincinnati  on 


President  of  the  NatiDD&I  Edncstioiul  Auoclatlon. 

May  17-23,  under  the  presidencyof  Prof.  Charles 
R.  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It 
is  believed  that  the  attendance  at  this  meeting 
will  be  as  large  as  that  oi  the  great  meeting  in 
New  York  last  year.  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones, 
of  Toledo,  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  Mr. 
Horace  Fletcher,  Dr.  E.  T.  Devine,  Mr.  Homer 
Folks,  Miss  Mary  Wilcox  Brown,  and  Secretary 
Hastings  H.  Hart  are  among  those  who  will  de- 
liver addresses  at  the  different  sessions  of  the 
conference.  The  annual  conference  sermon,  on 
Sunday,  May  il,  will  be  preached  by  President 
John  Henry  Barrows,  of  Oberlin  College.  A 
prominent  place  on  the  programme  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  reformatories  and  industrial  schools. 

The  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United 
States  will  meet  in  Hartford,  Conn. ,  on  Sep- 
tember 23-27.  There  will  be  reports  from  the 
standing  committees  on  the  subjects  of  criminal 
law  reform,  prison  discipline,  preventive  and  re- 
formatory work,  care  of  diecliarged  prisoners, 
the  work  of  the  prison  physician,  and  the  police 
force  in  cities.  There  will  be  addresses  on  ' '  The 
Indeterminate  Sentence,"  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis  ; 
on  "Prison  Labor,"  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright;  "Some  Elements  in  Prison  Reform," 
by  President  W.  F.  Slocum,  of  Colorado  College. 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
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capacity  for  the  entertainment  of  bo  vast  a  throng 
of  visitors  as  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  is  sure  to 
bring  that  a  special  canvass  of  facitities  has  been 
made  by  the  local  committee,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  hotels  and  rooming-houses  ofEer 
accommodations  for  more  than  20,000  people, 
while  hundreds  of  private  houses  will  throw 
open  their  doors  during  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention on  July  11-14.  Experience  of  past 
years  shows,  however,  that  all  the  accommoda- 
tions Los  Angeles  has  to  ofier  are  likely  to  be 
called  in  requisition.  The  railroads  have  made 
exceptionally  favorable  terras  for  transportation, 
and  many  Easterners  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  famous  overland  trip. 
The  association's  president  this  year  is  Prof.  £. 
Oram  Lyte,  of  Pennsylvania. 

TOE   LIBRARIANS  AT  ATLANTA. 

The  American  Library  Association,  an  organi- 
zation which  seeks  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
public  library  as  an  essential  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  will  hold  its  twenty-first  general 
meeting  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  on  May  8-13.  The 
special  significance  of  this  fact  is  that  the  section 
of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  will  be  held 
has  not  as  yet  been  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 


Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  the  United  States  will  be  held  in 
Augusta,  Maine,  on  July  12-14.  The  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  "Wright  will  address  the  convention. 


EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL GATHERINGS. 
The  large  attendance  and  marked  interest 
which  characterize  the  annual  meetings  of  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  in  America  have  been 
noted  more  than  once  by  foreign  visitors  among 
us.  In  these  great  gatherings,  and  especially 
in  those  held  in  the  interest  of  education,  the 
enthusiasm  is  often  hardly  less  intense,  if  less 
demonstrative,  than  in  our  political  conventions. 
Delegates  and  members  travel  long  distances  for 
the  sake  of  attending  these  meetings.  To  be 
chosen  as  a  "convention  city  "  is  an  honor  dili- 
gently sought  and  highly  prized  by  the  most 
ambitious  of  American  towns. 

THE    TEACHERS  AT   1 


This  summer  Los  Angeles,  the  metropolis  of 
southern  California,  will  be  the  objective  point 
of  thousands  of  American  teachers.  This  at- 
tractive city  has  been  selected  as  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
which  will  visit  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  first  time 
in  eleven  years.      So  much  depends  on  the  city's 
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public  libraries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  interest  may 
be  stimulated.  The  president  of  the  association 
is  Librarian  Lane,  of  Harvard  University. 
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ADVANCEMENT   OP   SCIENCE. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  representative  scientific  body 
of  the  United  States,  will  hold  this  year's  meet- 
ing at  Columbus,  Ohio,  beginning  August  21. 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Orton,  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, is  the  president  of  the  general  asBocia- 
tion,  and  the  other  ofGcers  of  the  meeting  will  be 
well-known  university  professors  and  ofBciala  of 
scientific  mstitutions. 

Together  with  the  meeting  of  the  general  as- 
sociation will  be  held  meetings  of  the  following 
affiliated  societies  ;  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, Geological  Society  of  America,  American 
Chemical  Society,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agricultural  Science,  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists,  American  Mathematical  Society, 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation, American  Folk-Lore  Society,  National 
Geographic  Society,  Botanical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, and  American  Microscopical  Society. 

The  main  association  now  numbers  about 
1,800  members,  of  whom  about  800  are  fellows. 

The  British  Association  is  to  meet  at  Dover  on 
September  13  ;  Prof.  Michael  Foster,  the  emi- 
nent physiologist,  will  preside. 

The  American  Philological  Association  will 
meet  at  New  York  University,  University 
Heights,  New  York  City,  on  July  5-7. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society  will  be  held  at  Niagara  Falls  on  June 
28-29.  The  papers  will  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  investigation  into  fish  life  and 
habits,  fish  culture,  its  progress,  and  kindred 
subjects. 

The  seventeenth  congress  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  will  meet  in  Philadelphia 
on  November  14-16. 

PHYSICIANS    AND    LAWYERS. 

Of  the  learned  professions,  the  one  beat  repre- 
sented by  national  conventions  this  year  seems  to 
be  the  medical.  Not  less  tJian  a  dozen  such 
gatherings  have  been  announced  for  the  coming 
months.  The  firat  of  these  will  be  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Phy- 
sicians, to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. .  on  May 
2-4.  The  president  of  this  body  is  Dr.  G.  Baum- 
garten,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is  to  hold 
its  convention  this  year  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  on 
June  6.  Several  auxiliary  societies  will  meet  at 
the  same  time  and  place.  Tn  the  meantime  the 
American  Psychological  and  the  American  Laryn- 
gological  associations  will  have  met  in  New  York 
City  and  Chicago,  respectively,  between  May  22 
and  May  26.  A  little  later  will  occur  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Neurological  Associa- 


tion at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  June  14-16. 
The  meeting  of  the  American  Surgical  Associa- 
tion is  announced  for  Chicago  on  May3I-June2. 
The  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  will 
hold  its  fifty-fifth  session  at  Atlantic  City  on 
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June  20-24.  This  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  na- 
tional medical  society  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Atlantic  City  meeting,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Bailey,  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
promises  to  be  the  largest  in  its  history.  During 
the  last  week  of  June  the  International  Hahne- 
mannian  Association  will  assemble  at  Niagara 
Falls.  The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Dr.  David  Williams,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  the  president,  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
at  Detroit  on  June  20-22.  The  American  Veter- 
inary Medical  Association,  with  a  number  of 
auxiliary  societies,  will  meet  in  New  York  City 
on  September  5-7- 

The  American  Association  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  announces  its  purpose  to  unite  in  one 
common  effort  physicians  of  all  schools,  regard- 
less of  "pathy."  Its  principles  are  so  liber- 
al that  any  physician  recognized  by  the  State 
may  become  a  nicmljer.  The  association  has  a 
vice-president  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  and 
the  organization  includes  physicians  of  all  the 
scliools.  The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  May  31-June  3.  The  president  is 
Dr.  L.  D.  Rogers,  of  Ciiicago,  and  the  permanent 
secretary  Dr.  £.  C.  Kelsey,  of  the  same  city. 
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The  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the 
United  States  will  meet  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
September  27-29  for  discussion  of  matters  re- 
lating to  the  sanitation,  surgery,  and  medicine  of 
war  or  of  military  organizations  in  peace.  The 
president  of  this  body  is  Lieut. -Col.  Jefferson  D. 
GriflBths,  of  Kansas  City.  The  secretary  is  Maj. 
James  E.  Pilcher,  U.  S.  A.  The  membership 
of  the  association  includes  medical  officers  of  the 
regular  army,  volunteers,  and  national  guard. 
The  session  will  last  three* days  and  will  include 
the  presentation  of  about  sixty  papers. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  August  28-30,  will 
occur,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  that 
of  the  International  Law  Association,  which  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  in  the  United 
States  this  year. 

ENQINEERB    AND    ARCHITECTS. 

For  the  engineers  of  the  country  the  following 
conventions  have  been  announced  :  The  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  Cape  May,  N. 
J. ,  during  the  last  week  in  June  ;  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  May  9-12  ;  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  at  San  Francisco  in  October, 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers at  Boston  in  June. 

The  exact  date  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  has  not  yet  been 
fixed,  but  it  will  occur  in  Pittsburg  some  time  in 
the  early  part  of  November.  The  programme 
has  not  yet  been  arranged. 

MUSICIANS. 

For  the  musicians  of  the  country,  both 
professional  and  amateur,  several  attractive  con- 
ventions have  been  announced.  The  National 
Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  will  hold  its  first 
biennial  meeting  at  St.  Louis  on  May  3-6.  The 
organization  of  this  federation  took  place  in  Chi- 
cago only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Mem- 
bers of  all  musical  clubs,  whether  federated  or 
not,  are  invited  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the 
discussions.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  federation 
is  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  clubs  by  bringing 
them  into  communication  with  one  another  and 
thereby  advancing  musical  art. 

At  the  convention  of  the  National  Music  Teach- 
ers at  Cincinnati,  on  June  21-23,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  perform  representative  works  of  American 
composers  under  the  direction  of  an  able  conduct- 
or and  with  the  aid  of  a  permanent  symphony 
orchestra.  Prof.  Arnold  J.  Gantvoort,  of  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  will  act  as  president, 
and  the  conductor  will  be  Mr.  Frank  Van  Der 
Stucken. 


During  the  following  week  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati will  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
music  furnished  by  the  North  American  Saenger- 
bund.  There  will  be  a  chorus  of  4,000  male 
singers  and  the  combined  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
symphony  orchestras.  Several  important  works 
will  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Louis  Ehrgott. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians  and 
the  National  League  of  Musicians  of  the  United 
States  will  both  hold  sessions  in  Milwaukee  on 
May  9-12. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  discontinuance  duriug  the  last  year  or  two 
of  certain  summer  schools  that  were  once  well 
patronized  may  have  led  to  the  inference  that 
the  summer-school  movement  in  this  country  is 
on  the  decline.  While  it  may  possibly  be  true 
that  the  total  number  of  summer  schools  holding 
sessions  in  1899  will  be  somewhat  less  than  the 
number  of  such  institutions,  say,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  it  should  not  be  inferred  from  this 
that  the  actual  amount  of  scholastic  work  done 
during  the  summer  months  in  this  country  has 
suffered  a  decrease.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probably  true  that  a  larger  number  of  teachers 
and  students  will  be  occupied  in  such  work  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  our  history.  The  fact  is  that  summer 
work  has  been  more  effectively  organized  all 
along  the  line.  Colleges  and  universities  which 
a  few  years  ago  were  practically  closed  for  nearly 
or  quite  three  months  of  the  year  are  now  throw- 
ing open  a  considerable  part  of  their  equipment 
for  the  use  of  summer  students.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency,  east  and  west,  to  dignify  this 
summer  work  of  the  universities  and  colleges — 
if  not  altogether  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  making  the  summer 
quarter  equivalent  with  any  other  three  months 
of  the  calendar  year  in  courses  offered.  Mean- 
while the  long- established  summer  schools  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers  and  the  '*  as- 
semblies "  for  biblical  study  have  added  to  their 
facilities,  and  are  now  stronger  than  ever  before 
in  point  of  teaching  faculties  and  bodies  of  stu- 
dents. 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

Chautauqua  has  during  the  past  year  been 
thoroughly  reorganized.  An  endowment  for  the 
support  of  summer  classes  has  been  begun  by 
the  contribution  of  $50,000.  A  vigorous  cam- 
paign will  be  carried  on  for  the  increase  of  this 
fund  and  for  the  securing  of  needed  buildings. 
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For  the  public  lecture  courses  of  the  coming 
season  the  chief  topics  will  be  American  history, 
social  life,  art,  and  literature.  Among  many 
lecturers  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  will  speak  on  ' '  National  Army 
Day  ;  "  Prof.  John  Fiske  will  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  <' Early  Colonial  Period;"  Di. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
'<  Revolutionary  Era;"  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  of 
Harvard,  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  **The 
American  and  the  Spaniard  ;"  Prof.  A.  M. 
Wheeler,  of  Yale,  a  course  of  six  lectures  on 
<'The  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States." 
There  will  also  be  a  series  of  brilliantly  illustrat- 
ed lectures  on  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philippines.  Among  others  who  will  speak 
during  the  summer  are  President  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
President  John  Henry  Barrows,  Hon.  George  R. 
Wendling,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Dr.  George 
Hodges,  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Miss  Susan  Hale, 
Prof.  Caleb  T.  Winchester,  Bishop  Galloway, 
Gov.  G.  W.  Atkinson,  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Hervey,  Bishop  Vincent,  and  Mr. 
William  Armstrong. 

The  department  of  pedagogy,  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  of  New  York,  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  for  the  coming  season. 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University, 
in  addition  to  popular  lectures,  will  give  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  for  teachers.  In- 
struction in  all  college  and  university  subjects 
will  be  given  by  teachers  from  leading  institu- 
tions. The  school  of  modern  languages  will  be 
strengthened  by  a  course  in  Spanish  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  Henri  Marion,  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Another  new  department  will  be  a  series  of 
lectures  designed  for  parents  and  teachers.  These 
classes  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  assisted  by  parents 
and  teachers.  Such  subjects  as  children's  lies, 
methods  of  punishment,  children's  plays,  their 
social  life,  etc.,  will  be  discussed,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  abstract  psychology,  but  upon 
the  basis  of  the  concrete  experiences  of  careful 
students. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Elocutionists  will  be  held  at  Chautauqua 
at  the  end  of  June,  while  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Teaching  Speech  to  the  Deaf  will  hold 
its  biennial  gathering  about  the  middle  of  July. 

THE    CATHOLIC    SUMMER    SCHOOL. 

The  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America, 
located  at  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  will  hold  a  session  of  seven  weeks  begin- 
ning July  9.  Among  the  speakers  there  will  be 
representatives  from  the  Catholic  University  at 


Washington  and  from  many  of  the  leading  col- 
leges. Systematic  courses  of  lectures  are  ar- 
ranged, dealing  with  the  progress  of  social 
science,  recent  developments  in  the  study  of 
biology,  will  power  in  the  domain  of  ethics, 
character  studies  of  authors  and  statesmen,  epi- 
sodes of  American  history,  including  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  a  number  of  talks  at  the  piano 
illustrating  famous  musical  compositions. 

During  the  six  weeks  special  provision  will  be 
made  for  instruction  on  approved  lines  to  secure 
the  professional  advancement  of  teachers.  The 
main  object  kept  in  view  by  the  management  is 
to  increase  the  facilities  for  busy  people,  as  well 
as  for  those  of  leisure,  to  pursue  lines  of  study 
in  various  departments  of  knowledge  by  provid- 
ing opportunity  to  get  instruction  from  men  who 
are  specialists. 

A  SUMMER  COURSE   IN  AGRICULTURE. 

A  new  departure  in  summer- school  work  will 
be  inaugurated  at  Orchard  Farm,  Ghent,  N.  Y., 
during  July  and  August,  by  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  horticulture  which  will 
be  given  to  a  limited  number  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  interested  in  this  field.  The 
course  will  cover  agricultural  chemistry,  the 
philosophy  of  soil  tillage,  horticulture  with  its 
different  branches  of  fruit-growing  and  garden- 
ing, diseases  of  trees  and  plants,  insects  and  their 
treatment,  the  breeding  of  horses  and  cows  and 
other  animals,  markets,  both  home  and  foreign, 
and  the  economic  management  of  labor.  This 
enterprise  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 
T.  Powell. 

SUMMER    WORK   AT    HARVARD. 

The  programme  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School 
for  the  present  year  includes  the  classics  and  the 
modern  languages,  with  four  courses  in  English 
composition,  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Shake- 
speare. There  will  also  be  courses  in  history  and 
government,  psychology,  education  and  teaching, 
and  principles  of  design.  In  sciences  there  will 
be  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  geology, 
geography,  and  astronomy,  and  also  courses  in 
mathematics,  topographical  engineering,  and  shop 
work,  with  two  courses  in  physical  training. 
Work  will  begin  on  July  5  and  continue  six 
weeks.  The  work  will  be  done  on  the  intensive 
method,  which  prevents  a  student's  taking  more 
than  one  course  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  AT  CORNELL. 

Cornell  University  now  offers  a  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  university,  instead  of  a  summer  school 
as  heretofore.  This  is  in  line  with  the  tendency 
already  noted  among  our  higher  institutions  of 
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learning.  This  summer  session  entirely  displaces 
the  volunteer  summer  courses  heretofore  offered. 
All  summer  professors  and  instructors  for  1899 
are  to  be  regularly  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
university.  A  large  proportion  of  the  courses 
will  be  conducted  by  the  regular  professors. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  at  Cornell 
is  what  is  known  as  the  School  of  Nature  Study. 
In  the  summer  of  1899  instruction  will  be  given 
in  three  departments— namely,  insect  life,  plant 
life,  and  on  the  farm.  The  instruction  will  con- 
sist of  lectures,  text -book  work,  laboratory  work, 
and  field  excursions. 

WEST    VIRGINIA    UNIVERSITY. 

The  summer  session  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia  was  so  successful  last  year  that  it  has 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  institution. 
With  the  regular  college  work  of  the  summer 
term  is  combined  a  series  of  general  lectures. 
The  summer  quarter  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
university  year,  and  work  during  that  quarter 
counts  toward  a  degree  the  same  as  work  in  any 
other  quarter.  All  the  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity will  be  in  full  operation.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  faculty  eminent  specialists  from  other 
institutions  will  lecture. 

NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY. 

The  New  York  University  has  issued  its  an- 
nouncement of  summer  courses  for  the  coming 
season.  The  term  extends  from  July  10  to 
August  18,  and  includes  courses  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  biology,  physics,  history,  Germanic 
languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  psychology. 
Situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  York 
City,  this  institution  has  some  unusual  advan- 
tages for  summer  work. 


RELIGIOUS  gatep:rings. 

CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR. 

In  point  of  attendance  and  popular  interest  the 
annual  gatherings  of  the  great  young  people's 
societies  of  the  country  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant religious  meetings  for  several  years  past. 
The  season  of  1899  promises  to  prove  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  We  are  informed  that  the 
interest  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  convention, 
to  be  held  at  Detroit  on  July  5-10,  is  unusual. 
The  growth  of  this  great  society  has  been  so 
phenomenal  that  it  .has  been  difficult  for  our 
annual  record  to  keep  pace  with  it.  At  present 
the  total  enrollment  is  over  55,000  societies, 
with  a  membership  of  3,250,000.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  convention  for  this  year  has  been 
somewhat  changed.     The  opening  session  will  be 


held  in  one  of  the  great  tents,  and  the  officers 
and  trustees  will  hold  an  immense  informal  re- 
ception of  the  delegates.  On  the  next  day  the 
president's  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr.  Clark,  the  general  secretary's  annual  report 
will  be  read,  and  the  anniversary  sermon  will  be 
preached.  General  Secretary  Baer  promises  a 
list  of  speakers  for  the  six  days'  meetings  such  as 
has  never  been  equaled  at  any  previous  Christian 
Endeavor  convention.  Among  those  provision- 
ally announced  we  note  such  well-known  names 
as  those  of  Bishop  Vincent,  President  J.  H. 
Barrows,  of  Oberlin,  Dr.  David  James  Burrell, 
of  New  York  City,  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  of 
Philadelphia,  Bishop  Fallows,  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt, 
Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Dr.  P.  S.  Henson,  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Jefferson,  of  New  York  City,  President  Booker 
T.  Washington,  of  Tuskegee,  and  many  others. 
Detroit  is  rapidly  gaining  prominence  as  a  con> 
vention  city,  and  it  is  a  good  point  from  which 
to  make  lake  and  river  excursions. 

Y.   M.  c.  A. 

In  another  Michigan  city,  somewhat  earlier  in 
the  year,  will  be  held  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 
The  date  set  for  this  gathering,  which  will  be 
held  at  Grand  Rapids,  is  May  25-28.  From  the 
provisional  programme  we  learn  that  there  will 
be  several  features  of  exceptional  interest.  For 
example,  one  evening  will  be  devoted  to  work  in 
the  army  and  navy.  Rear  Admiral  Philip  presid- 
ing, and  Commander  Wadhams,  of  the  New 
Orleans  Navy  Yard,  making  an  address.  An 
extensive  exhibit  will  be  made  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  city  and  railroad  associations  and 
junior  departments  and  the  methods  of  Bible 
study  in  all  associations,  including  those  in 
colleges.  There  will  also  be  an  exhibition  of 
publications,  blanks,  etc.,  connected  with  the 
physical  department.  The  last  evening  of  the 
convention  will  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  200,000,000  young  men  in  non-Christian 
lands.  Prominent  speakers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  address  the  convention,  which  is  a 
delegate  body. 

THE    NORTHFIELD    CONFERENCES   AND    SCHOOL    FOR 

BIBLE    STUDY. 

The  Northfield  (Mass.)  Summer  Conferences 
and  School  for  Bible  Study,  under  the  direction 
of  D.  L.  Moody,  cover  the  season  from  June  to 
September,  including  three  large  conferences  and, 
between  the  sessions,  Bible  lessons  given  by 
prominent  teachers. 

The  World's  Student  Conference,  which  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
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Association,  marks  the  opening  of  the  summer 
school.  Beginning  on  June  30,  it  continues 
through  July  9.  Appointed  delegaies  have  come 
from  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  India, 
China,  and  other  foreign  countries  where  student 
movements,  outgrowth  of  the  American  move- 
ment, now  exist.  Tlie  aim  of  this  conference  is 
the  deepening  and  strengthening  of  the  religious 
life  in  the  individual  student  and  through  him 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  whole  college,  practical 
training  in  the  conduct  of  student  Bible  classes, 
and  other  departments  of  Christian  work  in  col- 
lege. 

The  list  of  speakers  includes  the  Rev.  William 
H.  P.  Faunce,  D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler, 
D.D.,  Dean  George  Hodges,  D.D.,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Speer,  Mr.  R.  N.  Wilder,  Mr.  John  R.  Mott, 
and  Prof.  W.  W.  White.  It  is  expected  that 
Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  of  Glasgow,  will  also 
be  present.  The  platform  meetings  of  this  as  of 
the  following  conference  are  open  to  all. 

The  second  conference  is  that  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  lasting  from 
July  13  through  July  24.  The  aim  is  similar  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  work  of  young  women  to 
that  of  the  previous  conference.  In  addition  to 
the  departments  on  college  work,  Bible,  and  mis- 
sionary study,  is  included  consideration  of  Chris- 
tian work  among  city  young  women. 

From  July  24  until  August  1  and  from  August 
21  to  31  Bible  lectures  will  be  given  daily  by 
teachers  of  unquestioned  ability  and  of  wide  rep- 
utation. These  lectures  will  furnish  material  for 
thoughtful  study  which  may  be  pursued  at  great- 
er leisure  than  is  possible  during  the  frequent 
meetings  of  the  conferences. 

The  General  Conference  for  Christian  Workers, 
the  oldest,  largest,  and  best  known  of  the  North- 
field  gatherings,  opens  on  Wednesday,  August 
2,  and  continues  through  Sunday,  August  20. 
Every  session  of  this  conference  is  open  to  all. 

OTHER  STUDENT  CONFERENCES. 

Besides  the  Northfield  conference  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  mentioned  above, 
two  other  conferences  will  be  held  by  these  asso- 
ciations during  the  summer.  The  first  occurs  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  on  June  16-27.  The  second  at 
Geneva,  Wis.,  on  June  30-July  11.  At  the 
three  conferences  last  year  over  800  delegates 
were  present,  and  even  larger  representations  are 
expected  this  summer.  These  conferences  are 
largely  made  up  of  young  women  from  the  col- 
leges, although  there  are  also  many  representa- 
tives from  the  great  cities.  Among  the  speakers 
this  year  will  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Robert  A.  Speer,  Prof.  W.  W.  Moore, 
Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  and  Miss  E.  K.  Price. 


The  officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation have  issued  an  attractive  announcement 
of  the  courses  of  instruction  for  general  secreta- 
ries and  physical  directors  offered  by  their  sum- 
mer training  school  at  Lake  Geneva.  There  are 
each  year  a  series  of  student  conferences  corre- 
sponding with  the  conference  already  mentioned 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  the 
same  place.  The  conference  beginning  this  year 
on  June  16  and  ending  on  June  25  will  be  the 
tenth.  Eloquent  platform  speakers  will  take 
part.  The  summer  school  proper  occupies  the 
month  beginning  July  26. 

THE    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    UNION. 

One  of  the  great  interdenominational  societies 
of  the  country  is  the  American  Sunday -School 
Union,  which  will  celebrate  its  seventy -fifth 
anniversary  at  Philadelphia  on  May  24  and  25. 
This  is  the  oldest  and  largest  Sunday-school 
missionary  society  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
organized  over  100,000  Sunday-schools,  contain- 
ing more  than  500,000  teachers  and  4,000,000 
scholars.  Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  at 
the  forthcoming  conference  will  be  *  *  The  Sun- 
day-School as  an  Evangelizing  Agency,"  **The 
History  of  the  Sunday- School  Movement," 
'<  Needs  of  the  Rural  Districts,"  <'Our  Work 
Among  the  Colored  People,"  "  Work  Among  the 
Mountain  Whites,"  **Work  Among  the  Chi- 
nese," »<  Work  Among  the  Indians,"  and  *'  Work 
Among  the  Mexicans  and  on  the  Frontier." 
Such  well-known  speakers  as  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody, 
Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  Dr.  J.M.  Crowell,  Dr.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster,  Bishop 
McVickar,  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Philip,  and  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  will 
address  the  meetings.  The  president  of  the 
organization  is  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New 
York  Citv. 

BROTHERHOOD    OP   ANDREW    AND    PHILIP. 

The  Federal  Convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Andrew  and  Philip  will  be  held  at  Baltimore  on 
November  17-19.  This  convention  embraces 
all  the  denominations  and  is  held  biennially,  the 
denominational  brotherhoods  holding  their  con- 
ventions the  alternate  years.  The  attendance  at 
this  convention  will  be  several  hundred  dele- 
gates, representing  about  500  chapters  and  15,000 
men  found  in  19  denominations  and  33  States 
and  provinces.  The  Brotherhood  of  Andrew 
and  Philip  is  similar  to  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
which  will  meet  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  October. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  DENOMINATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

Among  the  important  denominational  gather- 
ings of  young  people  the  fourth  International 
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Conference  of  the  Ep worth  League  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  held  at  Indi- 
anapoHs  on  July  20-33,  will  have  a  prominent 
place.  This  will  be  a  joint  conference  of  all 
branches  of  Methodists  in  America.  Half  a 
dozen  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  five 
Methodist  governors  will  grace  the  occasion. 
Both  Senators  Fairbanks  and  Beveridge,  of  In- 
diana, are  members  of  the  local  committee  of 
Indianapolis  and  are  active  in  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  the  meeting.  The  two  definite  themes 
to  be  considered  are,  first,  "  Unity  of  American 
Methodism,"  and,  second,  "Christian  Citizen- 
ship." A  whole  day  is  to  be  given  up  to  the 
question  of  citizenship,  culminating  in  a  banquet 
in  the  evening,  with  addresses  by  Bishop  Fowler 
on  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  General  Gordon  on 
"The  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy,"  and  by 
Dr.  Potts,  of  Canada,  and  General  Wallace,  of 
Indiana,  on  "  Anglo-American  Relations." 

The   ninth    International    Convention   of   the 
Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America  will 
be  held  in  Richmond,  Va,,  on  July  13-16.     The 
organization  includes  the  Baptist  churches  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.      While  it  is  a  de- 
nominational society,  it  does  not  insist  upon  uni- 
formity of  name  or  constitution.      Its  distinctive 
feature  is  its  educational  work.      This  is  embodied 
in  its    "Christian   Culture"  courses,  known  re- 
spectively as  the  Bible  Reader's  Course,  Sacred 
Literature  Course,  and  the  Conquest  Missionary 
Course.       Each  of    these    extend   through    four 
years  and  is  supplemented  by  an  annual  exami- 
nation.    The  number  of-  papers  submitted  at  the 
last   examination    is    said   to 
haveexceeded  13,000.     Emi- 
nent speakers  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.    North    and 
South,  will  be  represented  on 
the  programme   of   the  con- 
ference.    The  city  of  Rich- 
mond   will     extend    to    her 
guests  a  true  Southern  wel- 
come.    Delegates  will  make 
side  trips  to  Washington  and 
other  points  of  interest. 

The  eleventh  annual  con- 
vention of  the  United  Soci- 
ety of  Free  Baptist  Young 
People  will  be  held  at  Hills- 
dale, Mich.,  on  September 
6-10. 

The  Decennial  Jnbilee  Con- 
vention of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Christian  Union  of  the 
Universalist  Church  is  to  be 
held  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  July 
12-19.      The    society    cele- 


brates its  decennial  anniversary  in  the  place  of 
its  birth.  There  are  two  Universalist  churches 
in  Lynn  and  fifteen  or  twenty  more  within  a  ra- 
dius of  ten  mites.  The  convention  will  be  held 
in  the  Lynn  First  Church  (Dr.  J.  M.  Pullman's). 

MISSIONARY    llEETINOS. 

A  number  of  important  missionary  meetings 
will  be  held  during  the  coming  six  months.  What 
are  known  as  the  "  May  Anniversaries  "  of  the 
Baptists  are  distinctively  missionary  gatherings. 
These  will  be  held  this  year  at  San  Francisco  on 
May  30  and  31.  An  important  feature  of  the 
home  mission  meeting  will  be  an  historical  ad- 
dress on  "  Fifty  Years  in  Home  Mission  Work 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse. 
Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan  will  deliver  an  address  on 
"  Twentieth- Century  Home  Missions." 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
will  be  held  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  during  either 
the  first  or  second  week  in  October,  the  exact 
date  not  having  yet  been  determined.  The  an- 
nual sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  George 
C.  Adams,  of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  C.  M.  Lam- 
son  will  preside,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fairbairn,  of  England,  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress. 

The  seventy-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society  will  be 
held  at  Hartford  on  May  -.23-25.  President 
Barrows,  of  Oberlin,  will  preach  the  annual  ser- 
mon. Gen.  O.  0.  Howard,  the  president  of  the 
society,  will  deliver  an  address.     Senator  Haw- 
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ley,  of  Connecticut,  Dr.  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  New 
York,  will  speak  on  "Home  Missions  and  the 
Nation's  Larger  Responsibilities." 

Another  organization  conducted  by  the  Con- 


Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  June  14-20.  All  foreign 
missionaries  of  evangelical  denominations  are 
eligible  to  membership  and  entitled  to  entertain- 
ment. The  conference  will  give  special  atten- 
tion to  sociological,  political,  philological,  scien- 
tific, and  literary  aspects  of  missions.  A  suggest- 
ive syllabus  has  been  prepared. 


gregationalists  is  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, whose  field  of  work  is  in  the  United 
States,  especially  among  the  negroes,  Indians, 
<?hinese,  Japanese,  and  Alaskans.  New  work 
has  just  been  projected  in  Porto  Rico.  These 
fields  will  be  reported  upon  at  the  fifty-third 
annual  meeting  of  the  association,  which  will  be 
held  tliis  year  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ,  on  Octo- 
ber 17-19.  The  president  of  the  association  is 
the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble,  of  Chicago.  The 
annual  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cornelius  H.  Patton,  of  Missouri. 

Among  the  missionary  meetings  to  be  held  by 
women  will  be  the  convention  of  the  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Friends  at  Marion, 
Ind.,  on  May  18-'.J1.  The  programme  includes 
addresses  by  returned  missionaries  and  prominent 
workers  and  a  discussion  of  the  missionary  train- 
ing of  children. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Cliristian 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  be  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  October  12-15.  This  will  be  the 
silver  anniversary  of  this  board,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  Cincinnati  in  October,  ISTi. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Missionary  Union  will  be  held  at  Clifton 


Among  the  distinctively  denominational  gather- 
ings of  the  year,  one  of  the  most  important  will 
be  the  International  Congregational  Council,  to 
be  held  m  Boston  on  September  20-28.  The 
first  of  these  councils  was  held  in  London  in 
1891  and  was  so  successful  that  it  was  at  once 
determined  that  the  Con  gregationalists  of  the 
British  Isles,  America,  and  the  colonies  should 
meet  in  conference  at  least  once  in  a  decada 
The  full  quota  of  delegates  would  admit  600 
persons,  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  thai 
this  nnmber  will  be  present.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  200  American  delegates  have  already  been 
chosen.  Of  the  English  delegates  Dr.  Mackeu' 
nal,  Rev.  W.  J.  Woods,  secretary  of  the  Congre' 
gational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  Dr. 
Wardlaw  Thompson,  and  Albert  Spicer  have 
already  been  appointed.  Dr.  Fairbairn,  of  Ox' 
ford,  will  preach  the  opening  convention  ser 
Among  the  Americans  who  will  address  the 
convention  will  be  Dr.  George  Harris,  Dr.  George 
P,  Fisher,  D.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  Presidents  An- 
gell,  Eliot,  and  Hyde. 

PRESBYTERIAN   ABSEUBLIES. 

The    General    Assembly    of  the    Presbyterian 

Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  will 
meet  at  Minneapolis  on  May  18,  and  its  sessions 
will  probably  continue  for  from  ten  to  twelve 
days.  The  moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace 
Radclifle,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  will  preach  the 
opening  sermon.  The  public  meetings  of  the 
assembly  will  all  be  devoted  to  educational  and 
mission  work.  On  the  same  date,  in  Richmond, 
Va. ,  will  meet  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  South. 
The  forty-first  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  will  meet  in  Philadelphia 
on  May  24  and  continue  in  session  about  a  week. 
The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
will  be  held  in  Denver  on  May  18  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  until  May  25  or  26. 

VARIOUS    DENOMINATIONAL    BODIES. 

The  General  Synod  of  the   Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church    in  America  will    assemble  in    Catskill, 
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N.  Y.,  on  June  7.  Tho  work  of  this  body  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  organizations 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches. 

The  Reformed  (German)  Church  in  the  United 
States  will  hold  the  triennial  session  of  its  Gen- 
eral Synod  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  on  May  23. 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  Universalists 
will  be  held  in  Boston  on  October  17.  The  con- 
vention will  consider  several  propositions  for 
amendments  to  the  constitution  referring  to  a 
larger  representation  and  the  laws  of  the  conven- 
tion relating  to  fellowship.  It  will  also  confirm 
or  reject  the  statement  of  principles  adopted  at 
Chicago  two  years  ago. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association,  under 
the  presidency  of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  "Wright,  of 
Washington,  will  bold  its  annual  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton on  May  30. 

The  nineteenth  annual  session  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention  will  be  held  in  Nashville  on 
September  13-18.  The  programme  of  the  meet- 
ing has  not  yet  been  arranged. 

TEHPEBANCE    KEETIHUS. 

This  year's  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Total  Ab- 
stinence Union  of  America  at  Chicago  on  August 
9-12  will  be  notable  as  the  semi-centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  visit  of  Father  Mathew  to  this 
country.  This  organization  has  grown  to  be  the 
largest  fraternal  body  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  has  Tinder  its  jurisdiction  925  societies  with  a 
menibership  of  over  80,000.  It  is  expected  that 
more  than  1,000  delegates  will  gather  in  Chicago 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  will  meet  this  year  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on 
October  20-25,  but  as  yet  the  programme  is  not 
formulated. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  OR 
GANIZATIONS. 

TBE   TRANS  MISSISSIPPI    CONGRESS. 

The  tenth  session  of  the  Trans  Mississippi 
Commercial  Congress  will  be  held  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  on  May  31-JuDe  3,  The  object  of  this 
congress  is  to  promote  the  business  interests  and 
develop  the  resources  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  sub- 
jects of  irrigation,  river  improvement,  water 
transportation,  Western  trade,  mining,  the  beet- 
sugar  industry,  homestead  laws,  and  other  topics 
of  special  interest  to  the  great  West  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  congress.  The  Hon.  Hugh  Craig, 
ex-president  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  president  of  the  congress.  The 
governor  of  each  State  and  Territory  may  ap- 
ptoint  ten  delegates  and  the  mayor  of  each  city 


may  appoint  one  delegate  and  one  additional 
delegate  for  each  5,000  inhabitants,  provided 
that  no  city  may  have  more  than  ten  delegates. 
The  executive  ofBcer  of  each  county  may  appoint 
one  delegate  and  each  business  organization  may 
appoint  one  delegate  for  each  fifty  members,  pro- 
vided that  no  such  organization  may  have  more 
than  ten  delegates. 

BSPoeiTioNS. 

The  Greater  America  Exposition,  to  be  held 
at  Omaha  on  July  I-November  1,  has  been  pro- 
jected with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  products  and 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  manners,  habits,  and  in- 
dustrial capacity  of  the  people  of  those  islands. 
About  fifty  of  the  natives  of  each  of  these  islands 
will  be  present.  The  grounds  and  building* 
occupied  by  the  Trans- Mississippi  Exposition  last 
year  will  be  utilized,  and  are  now  undergoing 
certain  landscape  and  other  changes. 

The  exposition  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
September,  October,  and  November  of  the  pres 
ent  year  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Commercial  Museums  and  the  Franklin 
Institute.       The   exposition    will    be    the    first 
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national  exposition  of  American  nianufacturee 
specially  8iiit«d  for  the  export  trade  ever  held. 
The  United  States  Government,  the  State  of 
Fennsylvania,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  have 
all  appropriated  money  for  the  aid  of  the  enter- 
prise. In  connection  with  the  exposition  the 
second  International  Commercial  Congress,  com- 
posed of  represenlattves  of  the  international 
advisory  board  of  the  Commercial  Museums,  will 
be  held.  The  leading  commercial  organizations 
of  Latin -America,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
China,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  the  American  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  will  be 
represented.  The  successor  of  the  late  Dr. 
William  Pepper  as  president  of  the  Commercial 
Museums  is  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Cramp,  of  the 
celebrated  ship-building  firm. 


CONVENTIONS  O 


AND  MANirACTlRERS. 


The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men  is  announced  for  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  on  June  (i-8.  It  is  said  that  the 
membership  of  this  body  represents  nearly 
11,000,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  business. 
About  one-halt  of  this  amount  ia  represented  by 
New  York  City.  The  membership  of  over  5,000 
comprises  leading  financiers  and  representatives 
of  wliolesale  houses.  The  American  Bankers' 
Association  is  to  meet  at  Cleveland  in  October. 

The  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation will  meet  at  the  Crawford  House,  in  the 
White  Mountains,  on  September  27-29,  and 
listen  to  papers  on  subjects  of  a  technical  nature 
pertaining  to  tbe  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  gen- 
erally avoiding  commercial  questions.  The  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil,  and  Varnish  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
October  10-12. 

The  American  Association  of  Traveling  Pas- 
senger Agents  will  meet  in  Denver  on  September 
19-29.  The  Master  Car  Builders  will  hold  their 
annual  convention  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. , 
on  June  14.  The  national  convention  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners  will  be  held  at  Denver  on 


Augi 


t  10. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations 
will  take  place  at  Niagara  Falls  on  July  26-28. 

AORICDLTUHAL  AND   HOBTICULTUBAL  ASSOClATrONS. 

The  National  Farmers'  Congress  meets  in  Boa- 
ton  on  October  3-6.  The  National  Grange  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  will  hold  its  next  ses- 
sion on  November  15  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  but 
the  precise  place  of  meeting  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

The  twenty-sixth  biennial  session  of  the  A  mer- 
ican  Pomological  Society  will  be  held  in  Horti- 
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Hall,   Philadelphia,   on  September  7-8. 

;iety  has  been  characterized  as  the  strong- 
of  fruit-growers  in  the  world, 
having  maintained  an  unbroken  existence  since 
its  organization  in  1848.  It  is  devot«d  io  the 
promotion  of  fruit  culture  in  al!  its  branches. 
The  programme  includes  papers  by  well-known 
specialists. 

LABOR    UEETtNOS, 

The  most  important  meetings  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations occur  very  late  in  the  year.  Thus 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  representing 
a  large  number  of  unions  in  various  occupations, 
will  not  hold  its  annual  convention  until  the 
second  Monday  in  December,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
In  the  intervening  months,  however,  several  of 
the  more  important  organizations  belonging  to 
the  federation  will  hold  conventions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
Workers  will  meet  at  Detroit  on  May  16  to 
formulate  a  scale  of  wages  to  govern  all  the  mills 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  great  organization 
for  the  years  1899-1900.  In  the  same  city,  on 
August  14,  will  be  held  the  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

The  Knights  of  Labor,  tbe  only  real   rival  in 
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this  country  of  the  American  Federation  as  a 
general  organization,  will  meet  this  year  in  Boa- 
ton  on  November  14. 

The  National  Bricklayers'  Alliance  will  meet 
in  Springfield,  111.,  on  May  2. 

The  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  will  be  held  at  New 
OrieanB  on  May  8.  The  American  Railway  Mas- 
tor  Mechanics'  Association  will  meet  in  convention 
at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  on  June  19. 

The  National  Association  of  Railway  Post^ 
Clerks  will  meet  at  Indianapolis  on  June  3,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  on  September  4. 


OONFEnEKATB 

The  annual  meeting  and  reunion  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  will  be  held  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  on  May  10-13.  The  annual  memorial 
ceremonies  will  be  held  in  Magnolia  Cemetery  on 
May  10.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  Unitod 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  will  hold  their  an- 
nual reunion. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  is 
a  national  organization  composed  of  Southern 
women  and  has  a  membership  list  of  not  less  than 
3,000.     The  national  convention  of  this  body  will 


PATRIOTIC   MEETINGS  AND  CELEBRA- 
TIONS. 

DEBCKNDAKTS   OF   REVOI.UTEONART    SIRBS. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  will  meet  with  the  Michigan  So- 
ciety at  Detroit  on  May  1,  preceded  by  a  Sunday 
church  service,  at  which  the  chaplain -general, 
Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clark,  D.D.,  will  preach  a  ser- 
mon. Senator  Depew,  president  of  tlie  Empire 
State  Society,  will  be  one  of  the  distinguished 
guests.  The  triennial  meeting  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  was  held  in  April.  The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution  held  their  annual  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  on  April  24.  The  triennial 
meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  Cincinnati  will  be 
held  in  New  York  City  during  the  month  of  May, 

CIVIL   WAR    REUNIONS. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  will  hold  its 
thirty-third  national  encampment  and  reunion 
in  Philadelphia  on  September  4-9.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  there  will  be  a  parade 
of  the  Naval  Veterans,  who  annually  meet  with 
the  Grand  Army.  The  general  parade  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  itself  will  take  place  on  the  second  day, 
and  in  the  evening  addresses  are  expected  from 
many  distinguished  men,  including  President 
McKinley.  Various  excursions  will  be  made  to 
points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  week  following  the  G.  A.  R.  encamp- 
ment the  Union  Veteran  Legion  will  meet  at 
Baltimore. 

On  October  4-5  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  the  membership  of  which  is  now 
estimated  at  2,500.  will  bold  its  thirtieth  reunion 
at  Pittsburg,  with  a  parade  and  public  exercises. 
The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  has 
decided  to  meet  in  Chicago  the  coming  fall,  but 
the  exact  date  of  the  meeting  is  still  undeter- 
mined ;  it  will  probably  be  during  October, 
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be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  November  8,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Katie  Cabell  Currie, 
of  Dallas,  Texas. 

OTHER    PATBIOTIC   OCCASIONS. 

On  September  15  will  occur  at  Indianapolis  a 
reunion  of  a  society  which  must  now  be  much 
depleted  in  numbers— the  National  Association 
of  Mexican  War  Veterans. 

The  national  encampment  of  the  commandery- 
in-chief  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  will  take  place 
in  Detroit,  probably  the  third  week  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  national  encampment  of  the  Patriotic  Or- 
der Sons  of  America  will  meet  in  biennial  session 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  September  26. 

A  national  peace  jubilee,  in  celebration  of  the 
victories  of  our  army  and  navy  in  the  war  with 
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Spain,  will  be  held  in  ■Washington,  D.  C,  on 
May  23-25.  The  exercises  of  the  three  days 
will  consist  chiefly  of  military  and  civic  parades, 
historical  pageants,  and  patriotic  addresses.  On 
September  4—6,  also  in  Washington,  will  occur 
a  reunion  of  veterans  of  the  Spanish- American 
War 

The  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  emancipation 
proclamation  will  be  celebrated  at  Warrenton, 
Va.,  on  September  22. 


OTHER  GATHERINGS. 

THE    WHEGLUEN    AT   BOSTON   AND   AT   tlOMTBEAL. 

It  is  believed  that  the  twentieth  annual  meet 
of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  at  Boston 
on  August  14-19  will  be  attended  by  40,000 
wheelmen  from  ail  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Boston  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  pio- 
neer city  in  the  history  of  American  cycling, 
TbeL.  A.  W.  was  originated  in  Boston.  Boston, 
it  is  said,  had  the  first  bicycle  club,  rode  the  first 
bicycle  that  came  to  America,  made  the  first 
American  bicycle,  held  the  first  bicycle  race  of 
America,  and  is  first  in  nearly  everything  that 
pertains  to  cycling.  Boston  also  boasts  of  a 
park  sjTstem  as  yet  unequaled  in  America.  Com- 
pletely encircling  Boston,  and  in  some  cases  ex 


tending  for  a  distance  of  15  miles  from  the 
State  House,  is  nearly  14,000  acres,  or  about  22 
square  miles,  of  woodland  and  valley,  lake  and 
stream,  embracing  miles  of  seocoast  and  includ- 
ing both  banks  of  three  charming  rivers — 
the  Charles,  the  Mystic,  and  the  Neponset — to- 
gether with  the  beautiful  lakes  and  the  shores  of 
Quincy  Bay.  The  entire  system  is  threaded  by 
miles  of  finest  macadam  roads  and  bicycle  paths. 
Suburban  Boston,  especially  the  Kewtons  and 
Brookline,  has  long  been  the  favorite  rendezvous 
for  cyclists.  The  details  of  the  programme  of 
the  meet  include  century  runs,  bath  runs,  runs 
through  the  park  system,  historical  runs,  moon- 
light runs,  and  almost  every  other  form  of  diver- 
sion known  to  the  American  cyclist. 

The  International  Cyclists'  Association,  an  or- 
ganization founded  in  1892  for  the  holding  of 
the  world's  cycling  championships  and  for  the 
general  regulation  of  international  cycle-racing, 
is  to  meet  this  year  at  Montreal,  Canada,  on  Au- 
gust 7-12,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
Wheelmen's  Association.  This  body  comprises 
in  its  membership  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Cape  Colony,  Denmark,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Holland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Mexico, 
Norway,  New  Zealand,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland, the  Transvaal,  and  the  United  Stat«B  of 
America. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE  STEADY  DECLINE  OF  WAR. 

IN  reply  to  those  who  regard  war  as  an  inev- 
itable and  incurable  accompaniment  of  hu- 
man nature,  Mr.  Alexander  Sutherland,  writing 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  appeals  to  history  to 
show  <*the  natural  decline  of  warfare."  The 
development  of  human  sympathy  has,  he  argues, 
been  steadily  sapping  the  military  spirit. 

THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY **  A  FEROCIOUS  NIGHT- 


MARE. 


»i 


In  order  the  better  to  trace  the  amelioration  of 
the  centuries  as  shown  in  the  English  race,  he 
takes  intervals  of  four  centuries  : 

**  Start,  then,  in  the  seventh  century,  with  our 
ancestors  of  forty  generations  ago.  If  we,  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  peaceful  ways  of  a  modern 
city,  could  be  dropped  back  into  one  of  these 
Teutonic  tribes,  our  lives  would  seem  one  long 
ferocious  nightmare,  wherein  no  occupation  was 
of  any  repute  save  that  of  the  warrior,  nor  any 
pursuit  capable  of  kindling  ardor  save  that  of 
slaughter.  .  .  .  Peaceful  industry  was  degrad- 
ing and  fit  only  for  slaves  ;  and  a  man^s  surest 
passport  to  the  heaven  of  wassail  was  to  die  amid 
the  frenzied  slaughter  of  battle." 

Our  Teutonic  ancestors  used  to  conclude  a 
victory  with  human  sacrifices,  often  torturing 
the  victims.  When  they  swept  through  Spain, 
Procopius,  an  eye-witness,  tells  us  they  slew 
every  human  being  they  met,  even  the  unresist- 
ing women  and  children,  until  5,000,000  had 
perished.  They  did  the  same  in  France.  There 
the  Franks  by  way  of  variation  rolled  their  wagons 
over  200  maidens  and  cast  their  bodies  to  the 
dogs.  When  our  Teutonic  forefathers  made  good 
their  footing  in  England,  they  swept  the  land  of 
human  beings,  only  in  some  parts  sparing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  women. 

THE  ELEVENTH  CENTURY WOMEN  SPARED. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  individual  has 
largely  lost  the  right  of  immediate  and  deadly 
revenge.  Laws  are  in  force  requiring  money 
compensations  for  injury.  A  strong  king  now 
takes  the  place  of  the  petty  chief,  and  '  <  the 
king's  peace  "  is  respected.  But  stilly  -^as  Gib- 
bon says,  *  in  the  eleventh  century  every  peasant 
was  a  soldier  and  every  village  a  fortification  ; 
each  wood  and  valley  was  the  scene  of  murder 
and  rapine.*  No  man  in  these  days  could  lie 
down  and  rest  with  any  security  save  such  as  his 
own  and  his  comrades'  weapons  could  bring 
him." 


Yet  the  spirit  of  the  time  was  against  women 
and  children  being  slain  except  in  the  promiscu- 
ous slaughter  of  a  stubbornly  besieged  city ; 
though  all  prisoners  taken  in  arms  were  put  to 
death  : 

* '  Men  at  least  had  moved  on  from  that  stage 
in  which  they  quaff  wine  from  enemies'  skulls, 
and  decorate  their  horses  with  human  scalps,  and 
burn  men  for  sacrifices,  and  slaughter  women, 
and  catch  babies  upon  pikes." 

IN   TUDOR   TIMES WHAT   CTftOTIUS  ALLOWED. 

Moving  forward  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  and  picturing  England  as  she  was  in 
Tudor  times,  the  writer  exclaims  : 

**What  a  change  in  the  military  feeling  I 
War  has  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  old  lust  of 
killing  as  in*  itself  a  delight  has  disappeared. 
Even  prisoners  in  arms  are  now  spared.  It  is 
two  centuries  since  an  English  commander  has 
deliberately  slain  his  captives  after  a  battle.  .  .  . 
Grotius,  writing  about  this  time,  gives  in  his 
book,  *  JDe  Jure  Belliy^  a  very  definite  statement  as 
to  the  prevailing  sentiment.  At  the  devastation 
of  a  province  or  the  capture  of  a  city,  he  thinks 
it  right  that  children,  women,  old  men,  clergy, 
farmers,  merchants,  and  other  non-combatants 
should  be  spared.  He  allows  that  tradition  and 
precedent  are  against  him,  but  he  claims  to  be 
speaking  of  the  newer  spirit.  He  is  doubtful  as 
to  whether  it  is  right  for  the  victors  to  ravish 
the  women  of  captured  places.  All  precedent, 
he  says,  establishes  the  right,  but  he  praises 
those  generals  that  refuse  to  exercise  it.  Speak- 
ing as  a  lawyer,  bound  by  tradition,  he  has  to 
admit  the  right  of  the  victor  to  slay  all  prisoners 
taken  in  arms,  but  he  thinks  that  if  heathen  they 
might  be  more  wisely  enslaved,  and  if  Christian 
they  ought  to  be  only  held  to  ransom. " 

OUR    OWN   TIME. 

The  writer  next  makes  the  final  transition  to 
the  England  of  our  own  time  : 

<  *  For  two  and  a  half  centuries  her  soil  has 
been  practically  free  from  war  ;  for  a  century 
and  a  half  it  has  been  absolutely  free  from  it. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  have  been  very  nearly  as 
long  undisturbed  by  conflicts.  It  now  appears 
that  40,000,000  people  can  live  at  absolute  peace 
among  themselves  in  a  land  where,  ten  centuries 
ago,  our  ancestors  of  the  heptarchy  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  fighting  each  other.  In  spite  of 
all  the  ingenuity  of  our  great  weapons  of  de- 
struction, the  loss  of  life  in  Europe  by  war  dur- 
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ing  the  present  century  has  not  exceeded  one 
per  annum  out  of  every  ten  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation. One  in  a  hundred  would  be  a  very  low 
estimate  of  similar  deaths  in  the  Europe  of  a 
thousand  years  ago  ;  so  that  warfare  is  now  lees 
than  one -hundredth  part  as  destructive  as  it  was 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages.*' 


C( 


THE  MEEK  SHALL  INHERIT  THE  EARTH. 


n 


The  writer  draws  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
current  of  historic  tendency  is  in  favor  of  the 
dream  that  a  reign  of  peace  may,  after  all,  be 
not  so  very  far  away.  The  giant  force  of  human 
sympathy  moves  onward  from  century  to  cen- 
tury : 

» *  It  is  a  natural  process  through  which  brutal 
and  unsympathetic  strains  by  slow  degrees  are 
worked  out,  leaving  the  earth  to  be  possessed  by 
the  sympathetic.  ...  If  the  brutal  fellow  finds 
it  hard  to  mate  and  finds  it  hard  to  make  his 
union  permanent  when  mated,  it  is  plain  that  his 
particular  type  will  leave  less  than  the  average 
of  offspring.  If  the  unkind  and  unsympathetic 
pai'^nt  loses  more  of  his  children  than  the  aver- 
age parent,  then  here  again  we  have  a  culling 
process,  and  in  the  new  generation  the  sympa- 
thetic type  will  be  better  represented  than  the 
unsympathetic. 

'  *  And  as  with  individuals,  so  with  races  ;  kind- 
ness and  honesty  make  the  best  policy  in  the 
end.  .  .  .  Want  of  sympathetic  cohesion  par- 
alyzes a  people. 

'  *  A  vast  process  of  elimination  is  therefore 
going  on,  by  means  of  which  the  world  is  gived 
more  and  more  into  the  possession  of  the  sym- 
pathetic type.  While  we  amuse  ourselves  and 
argue  and  quarrel  and  threaten,  this  great  but 
unobtrusive  change  is  going  forward.  Marriages 
are  made  or  fail  to  be  made  ;  children  are  reared 
or  die  out ;  citizens  succeed  or  fail  ;  nations  ex- 
pand or  decay  in  such  a  fashion  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  kindly  dispositions  tend  ever,  more 
and  more,  to  prevail  over  the  cruel.  And  there- 
fore, Czar  or  no  Czar,  wars  are  eventually 
doomed,  and  peace  must  come  in  its  own  good 
time." 

IN    ANOTHER    FOUR    HUNDRED    YEARS,    WHAT? 

Human  ingenuity  may  hasten  the  process. 
*  *  If  it  required  another  four  hundred  years  to 
carry  us  to  the  abolition  of  war,  we  could  scarce- 
ly regard  the  rate  of  progress  as  having  dimin- 
ished."    The  writer  concludes  : 

'  *  The  fate  of  war  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
cannibalism,  and  human  sacrifices,  and  baronial 
wars,  and  the  duel  in  England.  ...  It  is  only  a 
question  of  patient  hopefulness,  with  as  much  of 
helpfulness  as  we  can  devise." 


NAVAL  DISARMAMENT  FAR  OFF. 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson's  view  q£ 
*<  The  Naval  Situation  "  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any- 
thing like  naval-  disarmament  on  the  part  of  the 
great  powers,  or  even  of  a  cessation  of  activity. 
He  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  working  classes  are 
*  *  plundered "  to  build  battleships,  and  insists 
that  <*from  first  to  last  the  cost  of  a  big  ship  in 
England  goes  almost  entirely  in  wages  to  the 
workingman."  He  refers  to  the  movement  for 
naval  expansion  on  the  continent  and  presents 
this  forecast : 

<  ^  It  grows  clearer  and  clearer  from  such  signs 
as  this  that  far  from  naval  disarmament  being  at 
hand,  the  competition  is  going  to  grow  fiercer 
and  fiercer.  And  this  suggests  that  the  mere 
progress  of  armaments  will  crush  out  the  weaker 
powers  of  the  world  without  war.  It  is  a  new 
phase  of  the  unending  and  desperate  struggle  for 
existence.  The  portents  are  gloomy  for  states 
with  finances  in  hopeless  disorder,  such  as  France 
and  Italy  ;  bright  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teu- 
ton. The  last  consular  report  on  Germany  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  <  in  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  country's  finances  it  is  expected  that  the 
large  expenditure  for  the  navy  may  be  met  out. 
of  the  ordmary  revenue.'  It  is  certain  that  in 
England  and  the  United  States  any  outlay  on  the 
navy  can  be  met  in  tLe  same  way.  Japan,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  and  France  must  have  recourse  to 
loans  which  bring  present  relief  at  the  cost  of  fu- 
ture embarrassment.  As  two  of  these  powers 
are  our  allies  or  friends,  British  financial  help 
might  be  extended  to  them  in  future.  But  any 
friction  with  Germany  would  place  this  country 
in  a  most  dangerous  position.  The  nonconform- 
ist conscience,  however,  may  be  trusted  to  safe- 
guard us  against  trouble  with  a  Protestant  and 
kindred  power,  while  Germany's  trading  inter- 
ests are  such  as  more  and  more  to  identify  her 
policy  with  ours  She  will  not,  doubtless,  risk 
war  on  our  account,  nor  will  she  ever  quarrel 
with  Russia  for  our  heaux  yeux.  But  she  is  not 
likely  to  join  a  great  coalition  in  upsetting  the 
British  empire.  Our  change  of  attitude  to  her 
and  our  evident  naval  strength — a  factor  with 
which  the  Bismarckian  policy  had  not  to  reckon 
— will  gradually  cement  the  *  union  of  hearts  '  if 
England  is  not  suddenly  carried  away  by  some 
gust  of  an ti- German  sentiment." 

Mr.  Wilson  is  not  alarmed  by  the  invention  of 
the  submarine  boat.  He  says :  <  <  Though  the 
submarine  may  cause  the  loss  of  a  ship  from  time 
to  time,  we  may  rest  practically  certain  that  in 
its  present  form  it  cannot  change  the  fate  ot  ik 
navy." 

He  remarks  on  the  fact  that  the  Americans, 
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vho  could  have  finished  at  least  one  of  two  sub- 
marine boats  in  time  for  use  at  Santiago,  did  not 
send  for  them.  He  is,  liowever,  alarmed  to  note 
that  <  *  we  are  laying  down  about  the  same  ton- 
nage of  cruisers  as  France  alone — we  with  our 
world-wide  commerce,  our  innumerable  defense- 
less cities  on  the  seaboard,  with  everything  to 
lose  if  our  command  of  the  sea  is  seriously  chal- 
lenged!"   

STORIES  OF  ADMIRAL  DEWEY. 

THE  May  Mc Clure^s  gives  an  attractive  account 
of  the  personal  qualities  of  Admiral  Dewey, 
from  Oscar  King  Davis,  who  is  the  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun  at  Manila.  Mr.  Davis 
says  that  the  photographs  of  Admiral  Dewey 
which  have  been  copied  in  the  public  prints 
during  the  past  few  months  have  given  a  poor 
idea  of  the  true  appearance  of  the  man.  Most  of 
them,  he  says,  show  a  rather  long,  narrow  face, 
with  high,  slightly  receding  forehead  and  Roman 
nose.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  more  breadth 
and  less  length  to  the  face  than  these  pictures 
show.  It  is  a  square  face  and  its  most  prominent 
feature  is  the  rugged  under  jaw.  The  eyes  are 
wide  apart  and  set  well  back,  under  heavy  brows. 
The  forehead  is  high,  broad,  and  bold,  the  nose 
is  large,  and  the  mouth  generous  but  firm.  Most 
of  his  pictures  show  more  of  a  mustache  than  the 
admiral  wore  last  summer.  Mustache  and  hair 
are  almost  white  ;  the  complexion  is  dark,  as  are 
the  eyes.  He  is  not  a  big  man  physically,  but  he 
is  astonishingly  quick  in  his  actions  ;  his  shoul- 
ders are  so  square  and  his  broad  back  is  so  straight 
that  many  a  man  much  his  junior  might  envy 
them.  His  step  is  quick  and  springy  ;  his  whole 
bearing  is  one  of  alertness  and  readiness.  His 
mental  process  is  lightning-like  ;  he  thinks  like* 
a  flash  and  gets  all  around  his  subject  in  less  time 
than  many  a  man  would  take  to  study  one  side. 
Yet  he  does  not  jump  to  conclusions,  and  there 
are  times  when  he  is  very  deliberate.  He  reasons 
to  his  determinations,  and  whatever  his  personal 
preferences  or  beliefs  or  feelings,  he  can  dis- 
sociate them  entirely  from  his  work.  His  logic 
machine  is  absolutely  sound  and  in  the  finest 
order.  It  turns  out  conclusions  with  mathemat- 
ical precision. 

dewet's  fleet  all  ship- shape. 

Admiral  Dewey  is  proud  of  the  fine  condition 
of  his  fleet  and  the  discipline  of  his  men.  Mr. 
Davis  reports  him  as  saying  in  a  conversation  : 
* '  *  Just  look  at  those  men.  Aren't  they  a  fine 
lot  ?  See  the  condition  they  are  in,  in  spite  of  all 
the  work  of  the  summer.  They  have  not  been 
off  the  ship  for  more  than  three  months,  and  you 
know  what  hard  work  they  have  had.     See  that 


big  fellow  leaning  against  the  rail.  Isn't  he  a 
magnificent  specimen  ?  Suppose  some  sudden 
emergency  should  arise.  Do  you  know  how  long 
it  would  take  to  have  this  ship  ready  for  action  ? 
Less  than  four  minutes.  I've  a  great  notion  to 
try  it,  just  to  show  you  how  quickly  they  would 
be  ready. 

'*  <It*s  just  the  same  everywhere.  I  come 
over  here  from  the  Olympia,  and  in  five  minutes 
I  am  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been  here 
always. ' 

<  t  <  Orderly  I  *  he  called,  and  a  stalwart  marine 
came  up  quickly  and  saluted.  The  admiral  gave 
some  trifling  order  and  the  marine  went  away. 
<  I  never  saw  that  man  before, '  the  admiral  went 
on,  <  but  that  makes  no  difference.  He  knows 
his  work,  and  he  does  it  just  as  if  he  had  been 
my  orderly  for  years. 

*  *  *  Naturally  I  am  proud  of  the  work  of  the 
squadron.  I  should  not  be  fit  to  command  it  if 
I  were  not  proud  of  its  work  ;  but  I  am  proudest 
of  my  men.  They  are  splendid  fellows.  They 
have  done  their  work  well.  The  people  haven't 
realized  how  good  their  navy  was.  I  would 
rather  have  command  of  this  squadron  than  hold 
any  office  any  people  could  give  me. '  " 

WHEN   DEWEY    LOST   HIS   TEMPER. 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  Dewey  had  worked  out 
a  programme  for  every  contingency,  and  when 
he  sent  word  to  the  German  admiral  that  the 
Germans  could  <<have  a  fight  here  and  now, 
or  at  any  time  and  any  place,"  he  meant  just 
exactly  what  he  said.  **  Moreover,  his  own 
plan  of  action  was  mapped  out,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  ships  in  case  of  battle  with  the  Ger- 
mans was  arranged.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  no  matter  what  denials  or  disavowals 
the  Germans  may  make  or  have  made,  that  the 
situation  for  a  time  was  very  critical  in  Manila 
Bay.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  Dewey's  talk  to 
the  German  flag  lieutenant  on  the  Olympia,  that 
day  he  *  laced  out'  Von  Diederichs'  staff  officer 
and  brought  the  whole  matter  to  a  focus,  that  it 
was  *  very  undiplomatic. '  Well,  suppose  it  was 
undiplomatic  ;  it  was  also  tremendously  effective. 
The  admiral  lost  his  temper,  and  he  said  what 
was  in  his  heart  with  the  clear-cut  emphasis  of  an 
unusually  plain-spoken  man.  That  practically 
settled  the  '  German  incident. '  One  afternoon 
on  the  Olympia,  when  he  had  been  talking  to 
me  about  the  German  incident,  he  pointed  to 
the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  ships  lying  about 
Cavite  and  exclaimed:  'That  was  one  of  the 
least  of  my  difficulties  here.' 

*«  After  all,  it  was  perfectly  characteristic  of 
Dewey  that  he  should  lose  his  temper.  The 
wonder  is  rather  that  he  kept  it  so  long.     He  is 
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very  high-strung.  His  nerves  are  constantly  on 
a  hair-trigger  and  his  temper  is  their  admirable 
match.  It  is  a  strong  man's  temper  ;  but  as  a 
general  thing  this  strong  man  holds  it  in  com- 
plete control.  Once  in  a  while  it  gets  away  from 
him  for  a  little  time,  and  then  things  hum.  But 
it  is  just  like  an  electric  storm.  It  is  soon  over, 
and  the  air  is  the  clearer  for  the  outburst." 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  Admiral  Dewey  w^as  deeply 
touched  by  the  many  remembrances  he  received 
from  America  and  the  many  tokens  of  pride 
which  the  nation  has  in  him.  He  says  that  for 
a  long  time  the  admiral  did  not  realize  what  a 
hero  he  was  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  comprehends  it  thoroughly 
now.  He  does  know  enough  of  it,  however,  to 
be  afraid  of  the  reception  there  is  waiting  for 
him  at  home.  <  <  He  was  never  what  would  be 
called  a  robust  man  and  is  not  in  rugged  health. 
Moreover,  the  strain  of  the  long  campaign  before 
Manila  has  told  on  him,  so  that  it  will  be  proba- 
bly with  genuine  relief,  even  in  spite  of  what  is 
in  store  for  him  here,  that  he  starts  home." 


STORIES  OF  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS  IN  THE 

WAR. 

IN  the  May  Harper's  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis  gives  a  very  readable  account  of  what 
our  war  correspondents  were  called  on  to  do  in 
the  late  unpleasantness  in  reporting  the  work  of 
the  Shafter  and  Miles  expeditions.  In  the  first 
place,  he  says  that  the  prophets  who  predicted  all 
the  good  results  for  the  routine  newspaper  men 
and  evil  things  from  the  men  who  had  been  em- 
ployed merely  to  serve  as  descriptive  writers 
were  not  at  all  tnie  prophets.  The  war  did  not 
show  that  the  descriptive  writer  or  novelist  was 
necessarily  capable  of  gathering  news,  nor  did 
it  prove  to  the  contrary.  Nor  did  it  prove 
that  the  man  who  had  previously  reported 
criminal  news  and  real- estate  deals  was  equally 
at  home  when  he  found  himself  in  a  Cuban  jun- 
gle, '*  two  thousand  miles  from  the  oflBce  tele- 
phone and  with  no  friendly  policeman  to  direct 
his  steps.  The  success  of  the  different  men  was 
entirely  a  question  of  intelligence  and  of  indi- 
vidual character."  The  good  correspondents 
were  surprises  almost  every  time.  Mr.  Davis 
says  :  **  I  have  seen  the  war  correspondent  whom 
Kipling  describes  as  the  *  War  Eagle '  in  his 
'  Light  That  Failed.'  I  saw  him  in  Greece,  with 
three  horses,  three  servants,  a  tent,  the  British 
flag  flying  over  his  head,  cooking- stoves,  medi- 
cine-chests, writing-desks,  and  typewriters.  He 
carried  letters  from  prime  ministers  and  he 
lunched  with  young  princes  daily.  And  I  have 
seen  a  boy  named  Sammy  who  acted  as  a  courier 


for  the  New  York  Herald,  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  a  keener  scent  for  news  than  the  War 
Eagle  ever  possessed,  who  better  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen  before  it  happened,  and  who  was 
in  every  way  more  alert,  intelligent,  and  suited 
to  the  work  in  hand." 

Mr.  Davis  gives  Mr.  Steplien  Crane  credit  for 
being  the  first  among  the  correspondents,  judged 
by  what  he  achieved.  As  a  matter  of  interest 
outside  the  reportorial  achievement,  he  also  gives 
Crane  credit  for  being  the  bravest  man  of  the 
corps. 

**  Crane  was  the  coolest  man,  whether  army 
oflBcer  or  civilian,  that  I  saw  under  fire  at  anv 
time  during  the  war.  He  was  most  annoy ingly 
cool,  with  the  assurance  of  a  fatalist.  When  the 
San  Juan  hills  were  taken  he  came  up  them  with 
James  Hare,  of  CoUier^s.  He  was  walking  lei- 
surely, and  though  the  bullets  passed  continu- 
ously, he  never  once  ducked  his  head.  He  wore 
a  long  rain- coat,  and  as  he  stood  peering  over  the 
edge  of  the  hill,  with  bis  hands  m  his  pockets 
and  smoking  his  pipe,  he  was  as  unconcerned  as 
though  he  were  gazing  at  a  cinematograph. 

*  *  The  fire  from  the  enemy  was  so  heavy  that 
only  one  troop  along  the  entire  line  of  the  hills 
was  returning  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  men  were 
lying  down.  General  Wood,  who  was  then 
colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  I  were  lying  on 
our  elbows  at  Crane's  feet,  and  Wood  ordered 
him  also  to  lie  down.  Crane  pretended  not  to 
hear  and  moved  further  away,  still  peering  over 
the  hill  with  the  same  interested  expression. 
Wood  told  him  for  the  second  time  that  if  he  did 
not  lie  down  he  would  be  killed,  but  Crane  paid 
no  attention.  So,  in  order  to  make  him  take 
shelter,  I  told  him  he  was  trying  to  impress  us 
•with  his  courage,  and  that  if  he  thought  he  was 
making  me  feel  badly  by  walking  about  he  might 
as  well  sit  down.  As  soon  as  I  told  him  he  was 
trying  to  impress  us  with  his  courage  he  dropped 
on  his  knees,  as  I  had  hoped  he  would,  and  we 
breathed  again. 

**  After  that,  in  Puerto  Rico,  we  agreed  to  go 
out  together  and  take  a  town  by  surprise  and  de- 
mand its  surrender.  At  that  time  every  town  in 
Puerto  Rico  surrendered  to  the  first  American 
who  entered  it,  and  we  thouglit  that  to  accept 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  a  large  number  of 
foreigners  would  be  a  most  pleasing  and  inter- 
esting experience.  But  Crane's  business  man- 
ager, who  guarded  him  with  much  the  same 
jealousy  as  that  with  which  an  advance  agent 
guards  the  prima  donna,  did  not  want  any  one 
else  to  share  the  glory  of  the  surrender,  and  sent 
Crane  off  by  himself.  He  rode  into  Juana  Diaz, 
and  the  town,  as  a  matter  of  course,  surrendered 
and  made  him  welcome.     He  spent  the  day  in 
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establisbing  an  aristocracy  among  the  towns- 
people and  in  distributing  largesse  to  the  hungry. 
He  also  spent  the  night  there,  sleeping  peacefully 
far  beyond  our  lines,  and  with  no  particular  in- 
terest as  to  where  the  Spaniards  might  happen  to 
be.  The  next  morning,  when  he  was  taking  his 
coffee  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  only  cafe^ 
he  was  amused  to  see  a  <  point '  of  five  soldiers 
advance  cautiously  along  the  Ponce  road,  dodg- 
ing behind  bushes,  and  reconnoitering  with  both 
the  daring  and  skill  of  the  American  invader. 
While  still  continuing  to  sip  his  coffee  he  ob- 
served a  skirmish  line  following  this  *  point,'  and 
finally  the  regiment  itself,  marching  bravely 
upon  J  nana  Diaz.  It  had  come  to  effect  its 
capture.  When  the  commanding  officer  arrived 
his  sense  of  humor  deserted  him,  and  he  could 
not  see  how  necessary  and  proper  it  was  that  any 
town  should  surrender  to  the  author  of  the  *  Red 
Badge  of  Courage.' 

GETTING    ABOUND    GENERAL    8H AFTER. 

<<One  of  the  most  amusing  and  daring  acts  of 
any  of  the  correspondents  was  that  of  Burr  W. 
Macintosh,  of  Frank  Leslie's,  When  the  troops 
arrived  at  Daiquiri  a  general  order  was  issued 
forbidding  any  of  the  correspondents  to  accom- 
pany the  soldiers  when  they  made  their  first  laud- 
ing. The  men  on  the  press  boats  of  course 
promptly  disobeyed  this  order ;  but  the  corre- 
spondents on  the  transports  wore  forced  to  obey 
it  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  credentials.  Mr. 
Macintosh  was  the  one  exception.  He  was  most 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  photograph,  taken  on  the 
shores  of  Cuba,  which  would  show  the  American 
soldiers  making  their  first  hostile  landing  on  that 
shore.  To  this  end  he  gave  his  camera  into  the 
hands  of  a  sergeant  in  one  of  the  shore  boats  and 
hid  his  clothes  under  the  cross-seats  of  another. 
When  these  boats  started  Macintosh  dived  from 
the  stem  of  the  transport,  and  after  swimming  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  through  a  heavy  surf,  reached 
the  coast  of  Cuba  in  time  to  recover  his  camera 
and  perpetuate  the  first  landing  of  our  army  of 
invasion.'' 

THE  MEN  ON  THE  PRESS  BOATS. 

'  *  It  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  credit  to 
the  men  who  manned  the  press  boats.  They 
were  not  able  to  take  anything  for  granted,  and 
soon  learned  that  they  could  depend  upon  no  one 
save  themselves.  They  were  forced  to  learn 
navigation,  geography,  diplomacy,  and  finance. 
In  time  each  man  knew  just  how  many  motions 
of  the  wheel  would  carry  his  tug  to  Jamaica, 
how  much  coal  was  needed  to  feed  her  fires,  and 
how  much  his  crew  would  drink  before  they 
would  scramble  on  deck  and  demand  an  increase 


of  wages  before  deserting  in  a  body.  He  was 
captain, '  engineer,  supercargo,  and  deck  hand. 
With  a  salary  of  |40  a  week,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  thousands  of  dollars.  One  cablegram 
alone  to  the  New  York  Herald  cost  $5,000.  He 
had  also  to  pay  for  boat  hire,  port  dues,  and 
salaries.  These  many  responsibilities  were  car- 
ried by  young  men  who  were,  for  the  most  part, 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  previously 
never  been  further  from  New  York  City  than 
Coney  Island,  and  with  an  experience  as  execu- 
tives which  was  limited  to  guessing  at  the  in- 
surance on  a  fire  and  reporting  Dr.  Depew's 
speeches.  Yet  with  all  these  duties  pressing 
upon  them  they  were  forced  to  sit  in  a  choking 
cabin  and  write  accurate  and  dramatic  pictures 
of  bombardments,  engagements  with  shore  bat- 
teries, and  races  after  blockade -runners,  while 
the  cabin  table  was  at  an  angle  of  forty- five  de- 
grees and  the  cabin  lamp  swung  in  complete 
somersaults.  Their  reward  was  a  hastily  scribbled 
cablegram  of  congratulation  from  the  *  chief ' 
or  a  precise  and  detailed  message  of  instruction 
from  the  same  source,  which  if  followed  would 
have  left  the  paper  without  news." 


A  NEW  FRENCH  PLAN  FOR  THE  INVASION  OF 

ENGLAND. 

THE  second  March  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  has  made  an  unusual  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  an  anonymous  article  enti- 
tled «<The  Descents  on  England."  The  appear- 
ance of  this  paper  just  on  the  eve  of  the  signing 
of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  is  an  unfortunate 
sign  of  the  bitterness  which  it  is  to  be  feared  still 
remains  in  France  against  England. 

BRITISH   PIN-PBICKS. 

The  English,  says  the  writer,  have  told  one 
another  so  often  that  their  tight  little  island  can 
never  be  invaded  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  a  large  number  of  Frenchmen  of  the 
same  thing  ;  yet  England  is  thirsting  for  a  war 
with  France.  Ever  since  1888,  we  are  told, 
British  statesmen  have  been  preparing  for  the 
struggle.  The  imperial  defense  act,  the  ever- 
growing naval  estimates,  the  aggressive  speeches 
of  eminent  politicians  on  the  depression  of  trade 
— all  these  are  cited  as  motives  and  sympioms  of 
British  bellicosity.  Most  important  of  all  is  the 
question  of  trade ;  new  outlets  for  commerce 
must  be  opened,  and  it  is  in  Indo- China  that 
French  and  English  interests  conflict:  that  is 
why  England  wants  a  war — to  get  Indo* China. 
When  France  and  Germany  and  Russia  have 
finished  their  several  naval  programmes  an  al- 
liance of  the  three  would  effect  the  destruction 
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of  Great  Britain,  and  that  is  why,  our  anonymous 
author  thinks,  Great  Britain  wishes  to  take 
France  first.  The  Daily  Mail  and  the  Daily 
Chronicle  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  view  that 
£ngland  considers  the  destruction  of  France  in- 
dispensable. A  terrible  parallel  is  drawn  between 
Germany  before  1870  and  England.  Our  author 
seriously  believes  that  a  war  with  France  is  as 
much. desired  by  England  now  as  it  was  by  Bis- 
marck in  1866.  He  goes  on  through  the  old 
story  of  provocative  speeches,  the  British  lion's 
tail  so  sore  from  many  pin-pricks,  and  the  music- 
hall  imperialism  of  the  day,  and  full  use  is  made 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  ** blazing  indiscretion"  in 
his  speech  about  the  dying  nations.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  conquered  Spain,  and  it  belongs  to 
England  to  be  the  executioner  of  France.  As 
for  Italy,  this  greedy  England  is  using  her  to 
pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  in  the  basin  of 
the  Nile  and  in  Abyssinia. 

JOHN   bull's   plots. 

The  next  question  is,  How  is  this  bloodthirsty 
England  to  carry  out  her  conquest  ?  The  Eng- 
lish, hypnotized  by  Captain  Mahan  and  his  school, 
are  convinced  that  sea  power  must  be  kept  in 
their  hands  at  all  costs,  se  they  have,  roughly 
speaking,  two  fighting  units  to  every  one  French, 
and  their  plan  of  campaign  would  be  first  to 
blockade  the  French  ships  in  their  ports,  and 
then  by  bombarding  the  French  coasts  so  to 
arouse  public  opinion  as  to  force  the  French  to 
send  their  blockaded  ships  out  to  certain  de- 
struction ;  in  short,  it  is  Admiral  Cervera  at 
Santiago  over  again.  Our  author,  however, 
points  out  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  French 
to  concentrate  all  their  powerful  vessels  at  Brest 
or  Cherbourg,  leaving  in  the  Mediterranean  only 
a  few  swift  cruisers  and  torpedo-boats.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  English  to  blockade  a 
really  large  concentration  of  French  battleships. 
This  seems  to  be  understood  in  England,  where 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  Gibraltar 
as  a  means  of  dividing  the  French  forces,  bot- 
tling up  the  French  Mediterranean  squadron,  and 
preventing  it  from  joining  the  channel  fleet.  So 
we  arrive  at  the  essential  aim  of  the  English — 
namely,  the  destruction  of  the  French  squadrons. 
It  would  be  of  no  use  to  England  to  land  troops 
in  Algeria  or  Tunis,  to  undertake  operations  in 
Indo- China  or  Madagascar,  while  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  French  coasts  would  be  a  difficult 
and  a  dangerous  course  because  of  the  recent 
vast  improvement  in  the  French  defenses.  More- 
over, the  latest  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  a 
hostile  fleet  has  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by 
bombarding  even  a  comparatively  defenseless 
town. 


WHY    NOT    A    FRENCH    LANDING  ? 

The   English   Government,    we   are    told^    is 
firmly  convinced  that  in  any  event  the  French 
cannot  possibly  take  the  offensive  at  any  point 
It  is  this  theory  that   our  author  sets  himself 
to  traverse.     Not  only   might  France  take  the 
offensive,,  he  says,  but  she  could  do  so  with  no 
small  chance  of  success.     As  a  preliminary  he 
goes   through   the   various   successful    landings 
which  have  been  made  on  the  coast  of  England, 
beginning   with    the    two   invasions   of    Julius 
Caesar.     As  to  the  Spanish  Armada,  he  actually 
thinks   it   a   wonderful   thing  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  should  have  been  able  to  reach  the  Lizard 
without  serious  damage,   although  the  English 
had  the  command  of  the  sea.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  English  had  not  the  command  of  the 
sea  ;  what  they  had  and  what  they  kept  was  the 
command  of   the  channel.      Later  invasions  of 
England  failed,   but  this  is  because  the  single 
aim  of  effecting  a  landing  was  not  adhered  to, 
but   the   attacking   force   suffered   itself    to    be 
seduced  into  giving  battle  on  the  sea.     In  1690 
7,000    French   troops   were   landed   in    Ireland 
without  difficulty  and  effected   a  junction  with 
the  Irish  forces.     In  1793  it  was  only  divided 
councils  among  the  French  commanders  which 
prevented  the  successful  landing  of  40,000  men 
in  Ireland.     The  fleet  actually  arrived  in  Bantnr 
Bay,  although  the  English  fleet  was  absolutely 
mistress  of  the  sea,  and   its  superiority  to  the 
French  fleet  has  never,  we  are  told,  been  greater 
than  at  that  time.     Another  landing  in  1798  in 
Ireland  failed  because  it  was  badly  organized, 
although  1,000  Frenchmen  did  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign in  Ireland  for  seventeen  days  in  spite  of 
the  great  superiority   of    the    English    forces. 
Finally,  we  come  to  the  plans  of  Bonaparte  ;  he 
saw  clearly  enough  that  unless  the  attacking  force 
had  the  command  of  the  sea,  it  must  have  some 
special  advantage  of  equipment.     The  First  Con- 
sul saw  the  possibility  of  this  special  advantage 
in  a  swift  y^  roomy  transpoi*t  which  should  not 
cost   more   than   $800  to  $1,000.     On  July  3, 
1804,  he  had   collected  1,800  vessels  of  trans- 
port, armed  with  mortars,  but,  as  is  well  known, 
the  attack  was  never  made. 

HOW    TO    DO    IT. 

We  come  now  to  1899.  A  new  boat  has  cap- 
tured the  affections  of  our  author.  It  is  called 
the  Pram  (no  connection  with  Nansen)  and  was 
built  originally  for  service  on  the  Loire,  even  in 
the  height  of  summer  when  the  waters  are  low. 
It  is  about  130  feet  long,  is  flat-bottomed,  and 
has  two  engines  developing  150  horse-power; 
with  eighty  tons  burden  it  could  travel  eight 
knots  an  hour. 
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With  water  and  coal  on  'board  the  Fram  draws 
only  28  centimeters.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
struct on  the  same  lines  pinnaces  of  small  draught, 
decked  and  capable  of  attaining  a  speed  of  from 
eight  to  ten  knots.  To  be  able  to  pass  from  the 
canals  and  rivers  to  the  high  seas  these  boats 
would  be  provided  with  false  keels  analogous  to 
those  of  racjng  yachts,  which  would  give  them 
all  the  necessary  stability.  These  boats  could  be 
constructed  simultaneously  in  all  French  yards 
and  collected  at  different  points  on  the  11,000 
kilometers  of  navigable  canals  and  rivers  leading 
down  to  the  French  coast.  They  could  be  armed 
with  a  quick-firing  gun  in  the  prow  with  its  ap- 
purtenances, a  revolving  quick-firing  4 7 -milli- 
meter gun  and  the  necessary  gunners,  with  24 
horses  and  half  or  a  whole  company  of  infantry. 
The  drinking-water  would  be  stored  in  water- 
tight compartments,  and  other  provisions  and 
ammunition  would  be  placed  in  small  chests, 
which  would  serve  as  benches  for  the  troops. 

.  There  would  be  little  danger  for  these  pinnaces 
of  being  sunk  by  cannon-shot,  for  they  would  be 
divided  into  water-tight  compartments,  and  if  a 
hostile  ship  should  endeavor  to  sink  them  by 
running  them  down  it  would  be  blown  up  by  the 
torpedo  which  is  part  of  the  armament.  More- 
over, the  pinnaces  could  defend  themselves  against 
torpedo-boats  by  the  quick-firing  4 7 -millimeter 
gun  which  they  would  carry,  and  which  is  capa- 
ble of  discharging  in  a  minute  a  great  number 
of  shells. 

*<  To  be  able,"  says  the  writer,  **  to  hurl  upon 
England  an  army  of  160,000  to  170,000  men, 
with  500  quick-firing  guns  and  the  necessary 
ammunition  and  provisions,  1,500  steam  pin- 
naces would  have  to  be  constructed,  which  would 
•cost  150,000,000  francs — an  important  sum,  no 
doubt,  but  one  which,  considering  that  it  would 
come  out  of  the  800,000,000  francs  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  increase  of  the  fleet,  would 
be,  perhaps,  more  usefully  spent  in  thus  procur- 
ing for  us  so  powerful  a  means  of  attack  than  if 
it  were  devoted  to  the  construction  of  ironclads. 
Moreover,  there  is  all  the  less  reason  for  hesita- 
tion, as  this  flotilla,  so  far  from  being  unproduc- 
tive in  time  of  peace,  would  render  trade  and 
commerce  the  greatest  services." 

The  problem  of  getting  these  vessels  across  the 
channel  and  upon  the  English  coast  presents  no 
difficulties  for  the  writer.  As  for  the  English 
coast  defenses,  he  thinks  them  almost  a  negligible 
-quantity.  The  troops  would  be  landed  almost 
simultaneously,  like  a  party  of  Cook's  tourists 
out  for  a  holiday.  In  fact,  Napoleon  had  to  face  * 
«  far  more  difficult  problem  at  Wagram,  where 
he  had  to  cross  the  Danube  by  four  bridges  in 
iront  of  the  whole  Austrian  army.     From  Calais 


or  Dunkirk  the  operation  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  invader 
could  descend  on  Brighton  in  seven  hours. 
Moreover,  favorable  points  for  landing  are  far 
more  numerous  than  is  supposed.  Twelve  divi- 
sions of  14,500  men  each  could  thus  land  in 
England  and  three  in  Ireland  without  disturbing 
in  any  way  the  mobilization  of  the  twenty  army 
corps.  And  the  Irish  could  be  armed  with  old 
Gras  rifles,  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
which  are  rusting  in  French  arsenals.  Accord- 
ing to  our  optimistic  writer,  ils  ne  demandraient 
pas  mieux. 

These  are  merely  the  general  lines  of  a  scheme 
which  is  worked  out  in  abundant  detail.  The 
writer  foresees  a  possible — nay,  probable — ^loss  of 
10,000  men  ;  but  what  would  this  be  for  an  in- 
vading army  of  170,000?  At  all  events,  he 
considers  this  new  steam  pinnace  as  the  logical 
consequence  of  Fashoda,  and  pronounces  its  im- 
mediate construction  necessary.  When  this  fleet 
is  completed  '  *  it  is  probable  tljat  the  inconsid- 
erate attacks  of  the  English  press  will  give  way 
to.  better  feelings.  It  will  then  be  possible  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  England." 


A  PROPOSED  ANGLO-FRENCH  AGREEMENT. 

IN  the  Anglo- American  Magazine  for  April  Mr. 
Robert  Stein  offers  a  proposition  for  an  ex- 
change of  territory  between  France  ana  England 
which,  as  he  sets  it  forth,  would  seem  to  be 
mutually  advantageous. 

THE   NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES  AND   THE  CHANNEL 

ISLANDS. 

The  flrst  of  Mr.  Stein's  suggestions  relates  to 
the  Newfoundland  question,  concerning  which 
he  says : 

*  ♦  There  is  the  open  sore  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years'  standing — the  Newfoundland  fish- 
eries. To  understand  it,  one  must  hear  the  story 
told  by  a  Newfoundlander.  The  island  at  best 
is  poor,  periodically  struggling  with  famine.  To 
this  poor  land  comes  every  summer  a  foreign 
population,  occupies  the  north  and  northwest 
coasts  from  Cape  St.  John  to  Cape  Ray,  engages 
in  the  principal  local  industry,  cod-fishing,  and 
is  enabled  by  a  high  government  bounty  to  un- 
dersell the  natives  while  practically  preventing 
any   development   of   the   country  back   of  the 

*  French  shore. '  To  the  economic  grievance  a 
military  one  is  added.  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 
lon,  the  two  French  islands  on  the  south  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  fortified  dyring  the  Crimean 
War,  have  remained  so  ;  Anticosti  is  owned  by 

*  Chocolat  Menier  ;  '  the  French  fishing  popula- 
tion constitutes  a  most  efficient  naval  school  and 
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a  formidable  reserve  force  to  a  French  fleet  that 
may  enter  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  No  won- 
der Newfoundland  and  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
wince  every  time  France  moves  to  draw  a  De\/ 
advantage  from  her  treaty  rights." 

Now  comes  Mr.  Stein's  proposed  remedy  : 
**  If  we  are  to  believe  recent  utterances  in 
French  newspapers,  France  is  quite  willing  to 
relinquish  these  rights — for  a  compensation. 
Now,  there  is  one  compensation,  of  supreme 
value  to  France,  which,  it  seems  to  an  outsider, 
England  can  make  with  comparatively  little  loss 
to  herself.  In  sight  of  the  shore  of  Normandy, 
far  from  England,  are  a  group  of  islands  owned 
by  England,  but  inhabited  by  a  French-speaking 
population — the  Channel  Islands.  So  far  as  a 
layman  can  judge,  their  costly  fortifications  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  defense  of  England  ; 
they  are  of  use  solely  as  a  base  for  attack.  Ge- 
ographically, ethnologically,  and  commercially, 
they  belong  to  France,  though  the  tariff  causes 
the  bulk  of  their  commerce  to  go  to  England. 
Their  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  is  beyond  question. 
It  even  seems  that  they  do  not  object  to  being 
eventually  Anglicized,  seeing  that  the  legislature 
of  Guernsey  the  oth^r  day  unanimously  voted  to 
admit  English  on  equal  terms  with  French  in 
its  deliberations.  Though  as  British  possessions 
they  must  be  irksome  to  every  Frenchman  who 
looks  at  Jbhe  map,  and  especiiJly  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighboring  coast,  no  general  demand 
for  their  acquisition  seems  to  have  manifested 
itself  in  France,  where,  nevertheless,  *  natural 
boundaries  '  are  so  much  in  favor.  This  apathy 
may  be  due  to  the  supposed  hopelessness  of  such 
a  demand  ;  for  besides  their  strategic  value  the 
islands  have  a  sentimental  interest  for  England, 
being  the  last  remnant  of  her  Norman  posses- 
sions. Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land they  are  nothing  less  than  a  knife  perpetu- 
ally aimed  at  the  heart  of  France.  Can  England 
be  induced  to  surrender  them  ?  " 

Mr.  Stein  admits  that  this  suggestion  might 
seem  impertinent,  coming  from  an  American, 
but  it  has  been  made  quite  recently  by  English- 
men. The  Channel  Islands  have  a  wealthy  and 
industrious  population  of  about  100,000.  They 
lie  only  15  miles  from  the  French  coast  and  210 
miles  from  Paris — much  nearer  than  either  Brest, 
Bordeaux,  or  Lyons.  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre 
and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  compensation,  as  Mr.  Stein  admits. 

MOROCCO. 

Mr.  Stein  next  directs  our  attention  to  French 
and  British  interests  in  Morocco,  involving — 

"1.  A  territory  larger  than  France,  *  the  finest 
in  North  Africa,'  according  to  Grant  Allen. 


*<  2.   The  control  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

<•  France  mainly  desires  the  territory,  Eng- 
land mainly  desires  the  control  of  the  strait, 
though  either  power  would  of  course  gladly  have 
both  if  it  could  get  them.  That  being  impossible, 
let  each  take  that  which  it  cares  for  most.  Let 
France  take  the  main  bulk  of  the  territory  so 
necessary  to  round  out  her  African  possessions. 
Let  England  take  enough  to  control  the  strait — 
to  wit,  Tangier  and  as  much  of  the  adjacent  pen- 
insula as  may  be  necessary,  say  to  the  parallel  of 
35^  20'.  Of  course  the  less  England  demands 
the  more  readily  will  France  give  her  consent. 
Spain  would  probably  be  glad  to  sell  Ceuta  to 
England  and  her  other  north  African  posts  to 
France.  The  rugged  character  of  the  Tangier 
peninsula  would  probably  enable  British  engi- 
neers to  convert  it  into  a  huge  fortress. 

<  *  Evidently  in  this  case,  too,  France  will  have 
by  far  the  best  of  the  bargain,  gaining  260,000 
square  miles,  while  England  gains  only,  say, 
1,500.  Morocco,  however,  is  so  important  to 
France  that  for  its  sake  she  will  be  willing  to 
make  almost  any  concession.  The  opportunities 
are  numerous.  There  is  Egypt,  where  she  may 
waive  her  standing  grievance  ;  there  is  Tajura 
Bay,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hed  Sea  and  danger- 
ously close  to  Abyssinia ;  there  are  Wadia  and 
Bagirml,  through  which  communication  might 
be  established  between  the  Eg3rptian  Soudan  and 
the  British  Niger  territory  ;  there  are  Siam  and 
China,  where  a  friendly  arrangement  between 
the  two  great  sea  powers  will  save  millions  of 
natives  from  the  incapacity  of  their  so-called 
governments." 

HOW    BOTH    SIDES    WOULD   GAIN. 

By  the  supposed  agreement  England  will  gain  : 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  and  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries. 

The  northern  peninsula  of  Morocco. 
Acquiescence  in  the  possession  of  Egypt. 

France  will  gain  : 

The  Channel  Islands. 
Morocco. 

<  <  In  other  words,  each  will  lose  that  which  is 
of  little  use  to  it,  but  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
other  ;  each  will  gain  that  which  is  most  useful 
to  itself  ;  while  all  the  territories  involved  in  the 
bargain  will  receive  the  best  chance  of  de- 
velopment. Best  of  all,  perhaps,  the  domain  of 
barbarism  will  be  reduced  by  some  260,000 
square  miles. 

*  *  As  mentioned  above,  other  concessions  may 
be  requisite  on  both  sides  before  the  bargain  is 
deemed  equal. 

' '  There  are  many  admirers  of  France  in  Eng- 
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land  and  many  admirers  of  England  in  France, 
and  plenty  of  reasonable  people  in  both  countries. 
Will  they  be  strong  enough  and  brave  enough  to 
make  themselves  heard  above  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  increasing  the  mutual  irritation  ?" 


MODERN  BONAPARTISH  IN  FRANCE. 

AN  Anglo -Parisian  journalist,  writing  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  April  upon  Bona- 
partism,  gives  us  many  interesting  details  con- 
cerning the  personality  of  Prince  Victor,  the 
hope  of  the  Bonapartist  conspiracy.  The  writer 
says  : 

*^  Prince  Victor  is  said  to  be  extremely  re- 
served in  speech,  and  one  can  well  understand 
it ;  yet  he  is  a  man,  and  with  all  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  manhood  upon  him.  He  looks  upon 
himself  as  a  future  ruler,  but  whether  he  ascends 
the  imperial  throne  or  not,  he  thinks  himself  as 
much  a  Dauphin  of  France  as  the  Due  d' Orleans 
or  as  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  before  he  became  the 
Comte  de  Chambord.     Why  not  ?  " 

PRINCE    VICTOR    AND    HIS    FATHER. 

But  although  Prince  Victor  thinks  himself 
heir  to  the  imperial  throne,  he  has  immense  dis- 
advantages to  overcome  in  tne  character  of  his 
father.  Prince  Napoleon,  by  his  cynicism  and 
indifference  to  the  imperial  tradition,  frequently 
provoked  Prince  Victor  to  anger,  but  usually  he 
controlled  himself. 

*  *  Prince  Victor  kept  silent  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  but  at  last  his  indignation  burst  forth, 
although  even  then  it  did  not  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  respectful  protest.  The  scenes  I 
promised  to  describe  both  happened  at  the  dinner- 
table.  Prince  Napoleon  maintained  that  mon- 
archies had  served  their  time  and  that  the  repub- 
lic was  their  only  possible  substitute.  *The 
glory  of  Napoleon  I.  was  powerless  to  save  his 
son  from  exile.  The  Due  de  Bordeaux,  who  was 
called  "the  child  of  a  miracle,"  was  obliged,  in 
spite  of  the  many  centuries  of  prestige  attached 
to  his  race,  to  travel  the  same  road  ;  the  heir  of 
the  Citizen  King  has  not  had  better  luck,  and  the 
Prince  Imperial  perished  on  African  soil,*  he 
said.  'Let  us,  therefore,  no  longer  talk  of 
hereditary  monarchies ;  monarchies  are  dead, 
whether  they  are  called  royal  or  imperial. '  To 
which  tirade  Prince  Victor,  respectfully  rising, 
replied  :  « Why,  father,  would  you  let  the 
imperial  crown  welter  in  the  dust  and  allow  no 
one  to  lift  it  out  of  it  ? '  Prince  Napoleon  made 
no  answer,  but  in  a  few  weeks  he  took  up  the 
same  song  with  the  same  burden  ;  and  in  addition 
violently  abused  the  Second  Empire,  by  which 
no  one — absolutely  no  one — had   profited   to  a 


greater  extent  than  he.  There  was  a  dead  silence 
among  the  guests,  all  of  whom  had  faithfully 
served  the  vanished  regime  ;  but  this  time  Prince 
Victor  deliberatelj*  put  himself  forward  as  a 
champion  of  the  cause.  <  Father, '  he  said  in  a 
voice  quivering  with  emotion,  *  if  you  choose  to 
leave  the  imperial  crown  on  the  ground,  you  will 
at  least  allow  me  to  pick  it  up/  There  was  a 
terrible  scene.  Prince  Napoleon  rose,  and, 
shaking  his  clinched  fist  at  his  son,  he  thundered  : 
*  You  !  you  I  '  he  repeated  ;  *  after  I  am  gone,  if 
you  like,  but  not  while  I  am  alive.  I*d  sooner 
twist  your  neck.  * 

* '  From  that  day  dates  the  breach  between 
father  and  son,  for  almost  immediately  afterward 
the  latter  left  the  paternal  roof  forever.  From 
that  day  forward  Bonapartism  practically  changed 
its  chief,  though  not  nominally,  seeing  that  for 
seven  more  years  Prince  Victor  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  enter  into  open  rivalry  with  the  dynastic 
head  of  the  house. 

* '  What  was  this  young  prince  in  whom  the 
imperialists,  and  absolutely  the  best  of  them, 
centered  their  hopes  and  put  their  trust  from 
that  moment  ?  We  shall  not  call  outside  evidence 
to  his  character,  but  let  the  father,  who  offered 
to  twist  his  neck,  speak.  *  Victor — Victor  is  a 
chip  of  the  Savoy  block,*  he  said  to  a  representa- 
tive of  Le  Figaro.  *  Victor  loves  above  all  things 
the  army,  women,  and  the  chase.  Give  him  a 
regiment  and  an  object  to  attain,  and  he^ll  reck- 
lessly risk  his  skin  and  his  head  without  measur- 
ing his  own  forces,  and  least  of  all  his  enemy's.' 
Saying  which  Prince  Napoleon  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  if  with  contempt  at  such,  to  him, 
inexplicable  f oolhardiness. " 


* '  THAT  REGIMENT. 


t» 


Nevertheless,  though  Prince  Victor  was  will- 
ing to  risk  all,  his  life  included,  if  he  had  his 
regiment,  he  has  not  got  that  regiment,  and  he 
is  likely  to  remain  a  pretender  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  The  most  interesting  passage  in  the 
Anglo- Parisian  journalist's  article  is  that  in 
which  he  expressed  a  firm  conviction  that  a  sin- 
gle regiment  would  be  suflScient  to  overturn  the 
republic. 

'*I  feel  convinced  that  if  M.  Paul  D^roul^de 
had  succeeded  in  getting  General  Roget  to  the 
Elys^e,  M.  Loitbet  would  have  spent  the  first 
and  perhaps  only  night  of  his  presidency  at  Vin- 
cennes  or  Mont  Val^rien,  whither  his  ministers 
would  have  been  sent  to  join  him,  for  a  look 
backward  into  the  history  of  the  nineteenth, 
century  revolutions  and  riots  in  the  capital  shows 
me  that  regulars  will  not  fire  upon  regulars ; 
hence  one  regiment  will  do  the  trick,  and  mani- 
festoes are   of  no  use.     They  have  been  used 
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throughout  the  century,  1814,  1815,  1830,  1848, 
and  1851,  as  the  word  after  the  blow.  One  reg- 
iment would  have  saved  the  empire  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  at  any  rate  temporarily.  General  Trochu 
refused  it  to  M.  Estancelin.  There  would  be  no 
harricades  if  Prince  Victor  came  at  the  head  of 
a  regiment  into  Paris  to-morrow.  The  last  word, 
expressive  of  the  first,  is,  then,  *  that  regiment.'  " 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  VENEZUELA-GUIANA 

BOUNDARY. 

APROPOS  of  the  approaching  settlement  of 
the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  by  the 
tribunal  at  Paris,  a  paper  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Arnerican  Historical  Review  by  Prof. 
George  L.  Burr,  the  chief  expert  who  assisted 
the  commission  appointed  by  President  Cleve- 
land to  determine  the  boundary,  is  of  interest. 

Professor  Burr  prefaces  his  paper  by  disclaim- 
ing any  intention  to  tell  where  the  Guiana 
boundary  is,  or  even  where  it  ought  to  be  : 

*  *  First,  because  it  would  be  unkind  while  the 
question  is  still  suh  judice ;  secondly,  because 
nobody  cares,  now  that  Great  Britain  and  Vene- 
zuela have  agreed  to  leave  it  to  a  court ;  and,  in 
the  third  place,  because  I  never  found  out.  Of 
the  methods  by  which  it  was  sought  I  know 
something  and  may  freely  speak." 

Those  methods  consisted  in  the  collection  and 
examination  of  existing  maps,  in  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  treaties,  and  in  the  search  of 
grants  made  at  different  times  by  the  Dutch 
Government.  Professor  Burr's  account  of  this 
work  and  its  difficulties  would  be  better  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  historical  student 
than  by  the  general  reader.  "What  he  says  in 
conclusion,  however,  regarding  the  practical 
effect  of  the  commission's  laboi*s,  is  suggestive. 

A    STRIKING   CHANGE    OF   ATTITUBE. 

* '  Even  while  we  were  at  work,  a  great  change 
came  over  the  attitude  of  both  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela  to  the  matter  at  issue.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  trained  student  it  would  be 
hard  to  conceive  a  contrast  more  striking  than 
that  of  the  second  to  the  first  of  the  blue  books 
in  which  the  British  Government  set  forth  and 
established  its  claim.  Rash  statements  of  fact 
were  quietly  retired,  asertions.  of  right  were 
modified,  documents  were  given  in  full,  with 
exact  statement  of  their  whereabouts,  and  even 
sometimes  in  the  original  tongue.  Venezuela's 
indignant  and  sweeping  denials  gave  place  in 
later  utterances  to  more  definite  and  persuasive 
statement.  And  long  before  our  work  was  pub- 
lished both  countries  had  arrived,  by  independ- 
ent research  of  their  own,  at  more  than  one  of 


our  results.  It  may  be  that  we  only  gave  them 
the  time  to  do  this  work.  Yet,  as  I  have  turned 
over  in  the  past  months  the  pages  of  the  case 
and  the  counter-case  submitted  by  each  country 
to  the  arbitral  tribunal,  and  have  noted  how,  in 
spite  of  much  additional  evidence,  both  of  docu- 
ment and  map,  the  statement  of  historical  fact 
laid  down  by  each  agrees  at  nearly  all  points 
with  the  results  reached  for  the  American  com- 
mission, and  further  how,  as  to  this  basis  of 
historical  fact,  however  divergent  the  claims 
based  upon  it,  there  is  now  substantial  agreement 
between  the  contestants,  so  that  their  issue  is 
now  in  the  main  one  of  law,  not  of  fact,  I  have 
taken  pleasure  in  the  belief  that  already  our  work 
has  proved  of  service."  * 

WOBK  OF  THE  AMERICAN    COMMISSION    NOT  IN  VAIN. 

**  Whatever  that  result  may  be — whether  or 
no  our  labors  may  have  aided  to  add  a  few  more 
miles  of  swamp  or  of  forest  to  the  territory  of 
Great  Britain  or  of  Venezuela.   ...   I  believe 
there  must  come  out  of  it  something  better  than 
the  ownership  of  swamp  or  of  forest,  of  gold 
mines  or  mouths  of  rivers.     I  believe  that  the 
world  will  be  slow  to  forget  that  there  has  been 
found  for  an  aggrieved  nation,  even  when  its  de- 
mand for  arbitration  has  been  refused,  a  way  to 
deal   with   a  question  of   historical   claim  more 
effective  than  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms.  And 
if,  to  the  sober  eye  of  retrospective  history,  it 
shall  appear  that  in  this  instance  the  foremost  of 
civilized  states  was  on  the  point  of  being  drawn 
into  desperate  war  with  two  transatlantic  neigh- 
bors over  a  claim  which  had  no  better  objective 
basis  than  a  German  adventurer's  misreading  of 
an  Indian  name,  I  much  doubt  if  any  civilized 
state  will  so  soon  again  be  willing  to  risk  the  de- 
rision of  posterity  by  refusing  all  peaceful  arbi- 
tration until  it  has  at  least  set  its  own  scholars  at 
one  earnest  effort  to  test  the  justice  of  its  cause." 


AMERICAN  INFLUENCE  IN  CHINA. 

IN  the  April  Forum  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid, 
for  more  than  fifteen  years  a  missionary 
in  China,  writes  on  the  various  avenues  through 
which  American  institutions  may  be  said  to  ex- 
ert a  wholesome  influence  on  the  life  of  China. 
These  he  classifies  as  political,  commercial,  reli- 
gious, and  educational. 

POLITICAL. 

Our  political  influence,  as  compared  with  that 
exerted  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  China^ 
is  purely  negative.  While  our  position  there, 
on  paper,  is  the  same  as  heretofore,  it  has  really 
been  lowered  by  the  aggressive  action  of  the 
other  powers.     Such  hold  as  our  nation  retains 
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on  the  respect  of  the  Chinese  rulers — and  Mr. 
Reid  believes  that  it  is  still  strong — is  due  to 
the  absence  of  any  ambition  on  our  part  in  the 
direction  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  If  we 
avoid  contests  with  the  other  powers  the  Chinese 
will  regard  us  as  their  best  friends.  Thus,  as 
Mr.  Reid  puts  it,  *  *  the  relations  of  America  with 
China  depend  largely  on  tlie  relations  of  America 
with  Europe.''  We  have  no  distinctly  aggres- 
sive policy  in  China  at  present  and  probably 
shall  have  none. 

COMMERCIAL. 

Mr.  Reid  notes  a  decline  in  the  relative  im- 
portance of  American  trade  in  China.  He  says 
that  American  goods  are  very  generally  sold 
there  by  English  or  German  merchants.  While 
American  trade  with  China  is  still  large,  it  does 
not  always  go  to  the  credit  of  Americans,  nor  is 
it  pushed  by  Americans. 

<  *  American  manufacturers  close  doors  because 
they  are  overstocked.  Instead  of  doing  anything 
to  find  a  new  outlet  they  leave  it  to  others,  who 
as  commission  agents  sell  wherever  some  one  in- 
dicates a  want.  There  is  plenty  of  American 
push,  to  the  extent  of  over- supply,  in  America, 
but  a  laughable  deficiency  of  push  amid  the 
teeming  millions  of  the  Orient.  European  coun- 
tries have  had  commercial  missions  to  China,  and 
within  the  last  few  months  one  has  gone  from 
this  country,  through  the  enterprise  of  the  Com- 
mercial Museum  of  Philadelphia. " 

Mr.  Reid  laments  the  business  opportunities  in 
China  that  Americans  have  already  lost.  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  France,  and  England  have  secured 
railroad  and  mining  concessions  of  great;  value. 
While  these  countries  have  been  increasing  their 
political  influence  they  have  also  gained  commer- 
cial privileges.  There  may  still,  however,  be  an 
opportunity  for  American  materials  to  be  used 
in  railroad -building,  and  this,  in  Mr.  Reid's  opin- 
ion, will  depend  on  the  support  given  by  our 
Government  to  the  **  open-door"  policy  advo- 
cated by  Great  Britain.  With  any  other  policy 
we  should  be  placed  at  even  greater  disadvan- 
tages through  restrictions  imposed  by  the  claims 
of  other  governments. 

BELIGIOnS. 

Mr.  Reid  is  convinced  that  while  American 
commerce  has  been  relatively  declining  in  China, 
American  missions  have  been  relatively  increas- 
ing, both  as  regards  the  number  of  agents  and 
their  scope  of  influence.     He  says  : 

'  <  American  missionaries  are  established  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  provinces,  and  thus  far  they  have 
based  their  rights  of  residence  and  protection  on 
the  treaties,  imperial  edicts,  and  special  regula- 


tions made  between  the  American  minister  at 
Peking  and  the  Chinese  Foreign  OflBce.  In  fact, 
China  herself  has  been  inclined  to  show  a  large 
amount  of  religious  toleration,  and  probably 
American  missionaries  are  treated  with  as  much 
real  respect  and  cordiality  as  those  of  any  other 
country.  Their  method  of  prosecuting  work  has 
been  so  large-minded  and  beneficial  that  both 
rulers  and  people  have  on  that  account,  rather 
than  through  any  superiority  of  creed,  become 
more  and  more  friendly." 

From  the  very  fact  that  American  missionaries 
have  been  free  from  the  suspicion  of  acting  as 
political  allies,  they  have  derived  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  attracting  the  natives  to  an  honest 
acceptance  of  Christianity. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Mr.  Reid  shows  that  Americans  have  taken  an 
especially  active  part  in  promoting  educational 
interests  among  the  Chinese.  The  only  institu- 
tions founded  by  foreigners  in  China  which  give 
instruction  in  Western  science  are  the  schools 
connected  with  the  American  missions. 

* '  The  universities  in  Peking  and  Nanking, 
the  colleges  in  Tung-Cho  and  Shantung,  the 
Anglo- Chinese  colleges  in  Shanghai  and  Foo- 
Chow,  and  St.  John's  College  in  Shanghai  are 
the  more  important ;  and  all  these  are  maintained 
by  American  missionary  societies. 

*  *  In  the  government  institutions  for  Western 
learning  the  president  of  the  Imperial  College  in 
Peking  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  was 
Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of 
<  A  Cycle  of  Cathay  ;  *  the  president  of  the  Tien- 
tsin University  is  Prof.  Charles  Tenney  ;  and 
the  president  of  the  new  university  in  Shanghai 
is  Rev.  John  S.  Ferguson.  These  three  are  all 
Americans,  formerly  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can missions. 

<  ^  The  new  international  institute  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Peking — consisting  of  public  audito- 
rium, class-rooms  and  reception-rooms,  a  library 
and  reading-room,  a  museum  or  exhibit  hall-^ 
while  international  in  its  support  and  manage- 
ment, is  now  carried  on  by  three  Americans ; 
and  it  affords  Americans,  in  friendly  accord  with 
otner  nationalities,  a  much- desired  opportunity 
of  influencing  the  governing  classes  of  China. 
One  building  erected  by  an  American  would 
tend  more  to  the  peaceful  development  of  China 
than  a  thousand  times  its  cost  spent  on  a  fort  or 
a  man-of-war. 

* '  Plans  for  imbuing  the  Chinese  with  the  spirit 
of  modern  enlightenment,  for  widening  their 
sphere  of  knowledge,  for  teaching  them  new  and 
better  methods  of  education,  for  promoting  learn- 
ing, literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  devel- 
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oping  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  for  blessing 
the  whole  life  of  a  nation  would  not  only  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  Chinese,  but  would 
be  carried  out  with  no  frustration  from  foreign 
powers." 

*<This  is  the  *  open  door'  for  Americans  in 
securing  in  China  an  influence  political,  com- 
mercial, and  religious  ;  and  as  our  influence  in 
this  way  expands  the  influence  of  others  may 
also  increase — all  tending  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  rule,  made  just,  liberal,  enlightened,  and 
pure  by  the  beneficent  impulse  of  true  friends 
from  other  nations." 

BRITISH  RULE  IN  INDIA. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  April  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Jones,  an  American  mission- 
ary stationed  at  Madura,  South  India,  sums  up 
the  benefits  of  England's  rule  in  that  country. 
The  material  progress  under  British  control  has 
been  marked  and  unmistakable.  A  magnificent 
railroad  system,  20,000  miles  in  length,  an  ex- 
tensive irrigation  system,  water  works  in  all  the 
important  towns,  cotton  mills  employing  150,000 
laborers,  and  a  rapidly  growing  foreign  com- 
merce— these  are  a  few  of  the  evident  fruits  of  a 
wise  colonial  administration.  What  is  less  ob- 
vious is  the  political  advancement  that  the  coun- 
try has  made  and  is  making.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Jones  says  : 

*  *  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  see  in  all  the  munic- 
ipalities a  form  of  popular  government  such  as 
not  all  Western  countries  enjoy.  The  power  of 
franchise  in  the  election  of  municipal  commis- 
sioners is  vested  in  all  those  who  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  least  modicum  of  property.  Even 
women  enjoy  this  franchise.  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  natives  in  south  India  are  protesting 
to-day  in  the  newspapers  against  the  granting  of 
this  power  to  women,  because,  they  say,  the 
power  is  exercised  only  by  dancing- girls  and 
other  public  characters.  To  those  who  watch 
carefully  the  working  of  this  municipal  franchise 
and  see  how  easily  and  speedily  the  natives  have 
adopted  all  the  vices  and  tricks  of  the  representa- 
tive system,  it  does  not  by  any  means  seem  an 
unmixed  good.  And  the  hardest  critics  of  the 
system  that  the  writer  has  met  have  been  intelli- 
gent and  loyal  natives,  who  believe  that  this 
meed  of  self-government  is  fraught  with  evil. 
The  district  boards  also  are  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  native  gentlemen,  and  these  have  large 
powers  in  the  administration  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  land.  Moreover,  these  municipal 
and  local  bodies  together  elect  members  for  the 
provincial  legislative  bodies,  where  they  enjoy 
recently  enlarged  powers   of  interpellating  the 


government — a  power  which,  by  excessive  use  or 
abuse,  they  may  soon  forfeit.  To  all  this  must 
be  added  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  also 
has  recently  been  abused  by  the  dissemination  of 
seditious  sentiments,  but  which  adds  immensely 
to  the  power  of  the  people.  Then  the  ^  National 
Congress  '  is  a  peculiar  institution,  which,  while 
it  gives  scope  to  the  political  aspirations  of  many 
natives,  adds,  by  its  very  existence,  to  the  luster 
of  the  British  reign  in  the  land.  Just  imagine 
for  a  moment  such  a  congress  existing  under 
Russian  rule  1  It  is  true  that  the  chief  work  of 
the  congress  in  the  past  has  been  to  criticise  and 
abuse  government.  By  this  it  has  alienated 
many  of  its  best  friends.  Still,  even  as  a  public 
censor  it  has  doubtless  done  good,  and  it  offers 
to  the  discontented  a  wholesome  vent  for  pent-up 
ill-feeling.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  gathering 
and  illustrates  one  of  the  wonders  which  this 
government  has  accomplished.  To  think  that 
out  of  the  babel  of  Indian  tongues  there  should 
gather  together  in  one  place  annually  some  3,000 
native  gentlemen  to  discuss  state  questions  and 
to  criticise  one  of  the  most  modern  of  all  govern- 
ments in  the  pure  English  accents  of  Addison  or 
of  Macaulay  1  What  an  object-lesson  of  prog- 
ress in  itself ! 

LARGE    PROPORTION    OF   NATIVE    OFFICIALS. 

<  <  Nor  is  Great  Britain  as  remiss  or  as  selfish 
as  many  would  lead  us  to  believe  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  loaves  of  oflSce.  There  are  only  100,- 
000  Britishers  in  this  land — 1  to  every  3,000  of 
the  population.  Of  these  only  750  are  found  in 
the  higher  oflBces  of  government.  In  the  pro- 
vincial services  2,449  natives  are  employed  in 
high  judicial  and  administrative  posts.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  out  of  114,150  appointments 
carrying  1,000  rupees  annually,  97  per  cent,  are 
in  the  hands  of  natives.  To  all  offices  below  that 
of  a  governor  of  a  province  natives  are  eligible. 
As  judges  of  the  high  courts  and  as  members  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  not  a  few  Indians  are  now 
found  ;  as  they  are  also  in  the  Indian  civil  serv- 
ice, which  was  so  long  exclusively  filled  by  An- 
glo-Indians. It  hardly  appears  how  England 
can  hold  this  great  land  to  herself  and  as  a  great 
member  of  her  empire  with  fewer  of  her  own 
citizens  than  are  now  found  at  the  helm." 

Dr.  Jones  declares  that  after  many  years  of 
observation  and  living  among  the  people  of 
India  he  is  convinced  that  nine-tenths  of  them 
would  vote  in  favor  of  a  relative  increase,  rather 
than  a  decrease,  of  the  British  official  force. 
The  people  have  far  more  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice and  honesty  of  the  Anglo-Indian  officials 
than  in  their  own  native  officials.  Dr.  Jones  has 
often  been  importuned  to  use  his  influence  to 
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have  cases  transferred  from  native  to  British 
jurisdiction  on  the  ground  that  < '  the  white  man 
will  not  accept  bribes  and  will  give  justice." 
Low,  mercenary,  and  unprincipled  native  offi- 
cials, especially  in  the  police  department,  seem 
to  be  the  greatest  evil  that  the  people  have  to 
endure  to-day.  The  presence  of  the  few  Eng- 
glish  civil  servants  is  a  purifying  influence. 

EDUCATION. 

Although  it  is  true  that  only  1  male  in  10 
and  1  female  in  160  is  able  to  read,  there  are 
now  3,500,000  youths  attending  the  public 
schools.  In  the  140  colleges  there  are  17,000 
students,  of  whom  more  than  5,000  are  gradu- 
ated each  year. 

'  *  Under  the  influence  of  this  educational  work, 
which  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  add 
supreme  emphasis  to  an  English  training,  there 
is  a  growing  host  of  young  men  who  are  almost 
crazed  with  a  passion  for  English  culture  and 
degrees.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  day  to 
direct  the  mind  of  this  increasing  army  of  uni- 
versity graduates  to  other  professions  than  the 
over-crowded  government  service.  There  is  a 
persistent  feeling  among  these  youth  that  it  is 
the  business  of  state  to  supply  them  with  lucra- 
tive posts  upon  their  graduation.  And  it  is  the 
disappointed  element  of  this  class  which  furnishes 
so  many  of  the  discontented,  blatant  demagogues 
who  are  almost  a  menace  to  the  land. 

*  *  Yet  this  educational  work  is  one  of  the 
potent  leavening  influences  of  the  land  and  is 
helping  greatly  in  carrying  quietly  forward  one 
of  the  mightiest  revolutions  that  have  been  wit- 
nessed in  any  land.  In  its  trail  follows  closely 
the  social  elevation  of  the  people.  The  relaxation 
of  the  terrible  caste  system,  the  elevation  of 
woman  and  her  redemption  from  some  of  the 
cruelties  and  injustice  of  the  past,  the  loud  and 
general  desire  for  a  many-sided  social  reform — 
these  and  many  other  things  bear  unmistakable 
testimony  to  the  new  social  life  upon  which  the 
country  is  entering." 

Dr.  Jones  concludes  his  study  in  the  following 
words  : 

*<  Thus,  to  sum  up,  England  has  done  bravely 
and  well  the  mighty  work  undertaken  by  her  in 
this  historic  land.  She  has  not  been  and  is  not 
now  without  failings,  and  her  line  of  progress  is 
studded  with  many  errors.  But  she  has  been 
faithful  to  her  trust  and  has  carried  it  out  in  no 
narrow,  selfish  way.  The  warm  and  deep  loyalty 
of  India  bears  testimony  to  this,  for  native  senti- 
ment reveals  marked  appreciation. 

"Great  Britain  cannot  be  too  careful  in  cor- 
recting her  errors  in  her  Indian  rule  and  in 
studying  to  solve  well  the  large  and  vital  prob- 
lems before  her. 


*  *  But  she  certainly  merits  all  praise  from  the 
world  for  the  heroic  work  done  here  during  the 
last  century  and  a  half  and  the  marvelous  re- 
sults achieved.  And  she  deserves  the  supreme 
gratitude  of  a  great  people  whom  she  has  raised 
out  of  the  depths  of  semi- barbarism  and  carried, 
in  many  respects,  abreast  of  civilization  and  pi  og- 
ress. This  gratitude  she  has  not  only  won  ;  she 
is  enjoying  it,  too,  from  the  hearts  of  the  many 
millions  of  this  stolid  but  appreciative  people." 


THE  REPUBLIC  AS  A  COLONIZING  POWER. 

IN  the  May  Harper's  Prof.  Francis  N.  Thorpe 
writes  on  **The  Civil  Service  and  Coloniza- 
tion. "  He  thinks  that  it  is  entirely  wise  to  ask 
ourselves  in  the  face  of  new  duties  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  West  Indies  as  to  whether  our  inter- 
pretation of  government,  even  of  the  popular 
type,  has  not  been  provincial,  or  at  least  Western- 
continental,  and  not  applicable  to  a  world  policy. 

*  *  All  the  crises  in  the  lives  of  nations,  it  may 
be  said,  have  not  yet  occurred.  The  capacity  of 
our  form  of  government  to  adapt  itself  to  a 
colonial  policy  has.  not  been  tried.  Whatever 
administrative  policy  proves  practicable  will  un- 
doubtedly be  pronounced  by  Americans  to  be  of 
a  type  consistent  with  our  traditional  form  of 
government.  Yet  it  promises  to  reconstruct  our 
civil  affairs  as  radically  as  the  industrial  necessi- 
ties of  the  nation  in  1860  reconstructed  the  suf- 
frage and  the  basis  of  representation. 

<  *  The  civil  service  which  must  emanate  from 
the  application  of  a  colonial  policy  will  strengthen 
the  executive  rather  than  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  our  Government.  Had  the  thirteen 
States  carried  subordinate  colonies  with  them 
into  revolt  in  1776,  our  form  of  republican  gov- 
ernment would  have  known  from  the  first  a  dis- 
tinct  yet  coordinated  civil  service,  whose  rules  of 
procedure  would  have  composed  our  system  of 
administrative  law.  If  America  now  becomes  a 
colonizing  power  it  may  demonstrate,  before  the 
twentieth  century  closes,  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  republican  form  of  government  whose 
executive  and  administrative  are  as  strong,  rela- 
tively, as  these  parts  in  a  monarchy,  and  yet 
that  the  essentials  of  the  republican  form  con- 
tinue with  undiminished  power.  The  question 
of  a  highly  eflBcient  civil  service,  especially  in 
our  foreign  and  colonial  contacts,  involves  far 
more  than  academic  tests,  the  distribution  of  the 
spoils  of  party,  or  the  installation  of  an  office - 
holding  class.  It  goes  to  the  roots  of  our  polit- 
ical system,  and  again  compels  decision  and 
choice  between  two  methods  of  conducting  public 
affairs — ^the  modem  monarchical  and  the  modem 
republican.  More  than  this.  Franklin's  test — 
a  well- administered  government — ^must   be   the 
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test  to  which  the  civilized  world  shall  at  last  come 
in  making  up  its  choice. 

ADAPTATION    OF    REPUBLICAN    METHODS. 

<<The  republican  form  has  always  halted  at 
the  edge  of  barbarism.  It  makes  too  heavy  de- 
mands on  men  to  prosper  among  any  barbaric 
people.  Probably  the  majority  of  Americans 
who  have  thought  of  the  matter  believe  that  the 
principles  of  our  Government  are  of  universal  ap- 
plication. Doubtless  also  many  Americans  be- 
lieve that  our  political  form  possesses  latent  and 
inexhaustible  virtues  which  need  only  contact 
with  other  races  to  transform  them  into  self- 
governing  and  prosperous  communities.  Our 
local  traditions  lean  this  way.  Our  continental 
optimism  is  vigorous  enough  to  cross  oceans  and 
ignore  racial  bounds.  Our  commercial  precedence 
and  fertile  invention,  our  practically  instantaneous 
military  and  naval  successes,  not  wholly  without 
surprise  to  ourselves,  though  no  serious  defeats 
were  anticipated,  have  impressed  the  national 
confidence  yet  more  deeply.  Americanism  at 
home  and  abroad  was  never  onore  intense  than 
to-day.  The  press  of  the  country  has  not  re- 
frained from  pointing  out  that  as  a  people  we  are 
equal  to  any  demands  that  may  be  put  upon  us. 
The  moral  value  of  such  confidence  is  inestimable. 
It  is  a  virtue  which  in  past  times  has  carried  on 
the  work  of  civilization  ;  indeed,  it  is  essentially 
the  work  of  human  progress.  Because  our  self- 
confidence  is  so  great,  we,  as  a  people,  will  not 
hesitate  to  adapt  our  republicanism  to  monar- 
chical methods  whenever  necessary.  Our  written 
constitutions  will  not  be  suffered  to  stand  in  the 
way.  Whatever  civil  service  is  demanded  in 
ruling  subordinate  races  within  our  jurisdiction, 
that  service  will  be  construed  as  in  harmony  with 
the  republican  form. 

**  There  remains  the  final  test  of  administra- 
tion— a  fixed  public  policy  at  all  points  of  co- 
lonial contact.  Our  political  methods  at  home 
have  obeyed  no  such  fixed  policy.  Rather  have 
they  been  distinguished  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
parties.  The  hard  experience  that  comes  to 
nations  that  maintain  a  colonial  policy  will  not 
pass  us  by.  It  need  not  be  hoped  that  the 
American  people  will  abandon  their  policy  of 
domestic  civil  service,  wasteful  as  it  is,  until  the 
economies  of  administration  are  forced  upon 
them  by  grinding  necessity.  Old  and  stable 
nations  are  forced  to  be  economical.  Here  lies  a 
hint.  We  must  grow  into  an  eflBcient  civil  serv- 
ice. When  the  public  is  convinced  by  economic 
necessity  of  its  value,  it  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come as  efficient  under  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  it  is  with  the  nation  whose  colonial  ex- 
perience to-day  is  widest  and  most  authoritative." 


THE  HUMAN  ORGANISM  AS  REPUBUC. 

THE  analogy  so  frequently  drawn  between 
society  and  the  human  body  is  further  il- 
lustrated by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  in  a  Con- 
temporary  article  entitled  *  *  The  Republic  of  the 
Body. " 


<'  DEMOCRACY    IN   BIOLOGY. 


»» 


The  ** great  cellular  theory"  developed  under 
Virchow  is  first  described  : 

**The  body  is  conceived  of  as  a  cell-state  or 
cell- republic  composed  of  innumerable  plastic 
citizens,  and  its  government,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  is  emphatically  a  government  *  of  the 
cells,  by  the  cells,  and  for  the  cells.'  At  first 
these  cell -units  were  regarded  ...  as,  so  to 
speak,  individuals  without  personality,  mere  slaves 
and  helots  under  the  ganglion  oligarchy  which 
was  controlled  by  the  tyrant  mind,  and  he  but 
the  mouthpiece  of  one  of  the  Olympians.  But 
time  has  changed  all  that,  and  already  the 
triumphs  of  democracy  have  been  as  signal  in 
biology  as  they  have  been  in  politics,  and  far 
more  rapid.  The  sturdy  little  citizen -cells  have 
steadily  but  surely  fought  their  way  to  recogni- 
tion as  the  controlling  power  of  the  entire  body 
politic,  have  forced  the  ganglion -oligarchy  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  but  delegates,  and  even  the 
tyrant  mind  to  concede  that  he  rules  by  their 
sufferance  alone.  His  power  is  mainly  a  veto^ 
and  even  that  may  be  overruled  by  the  usual  two- 
thirds  vote.  And  although  their  industry  in  be  - 
half  of  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
organism  is  ever  to  be  relied  upon  and  almost 
pathetic  in  its  intensity,  yet  it  has  its  limits,  and 
that  when  these  have  been  transgressed  they  are 
as  ready  to  *  fight  for  their  own  hand  '  regardless 
of  previous  conventional  allegiance  as  ever  were 
any  of  their  ancestors  on  seashore  or  rivulet 
marge.  And  such  rebellions  are  our  most  ter> 
rible  disease -processes,  cancer  and  sarcoma. " 

CELLS   BECOMING   CIVILIZED. 

Many  of  these  cells  have  soaked  every  thread 
of  their  tissues  in  lime-salts  and  buried  them- 
selves in  a  marble  tomb  ;  yet  petrified  and  mum- 
mified they  are  still  alive,  else  the  bone  would 
dissolve.  An  exactly  similar  process  occurs  in 
the  drama  of  coral- building.  <<If  such  a  class 
or  caste  could  be  invented  in  the  external  in- 
dustrial community,  the  labor  problem  and  the 
ever -occurring  puzzle  of  the  unemployed  would 
be  solved  at  once."  The  connective-tissues  show 
a  similar  degradation  in  a  less  degree  : 

<<  Whatever  emergency  may  arise,  nature  can 
always  depend  upon  the  connective- tissues  to 
meet  it.  .  .  .  They  are  the  sturdy  farmers  and 
ever-ready  minute  men  of  the  cell -republic." 
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Their  analogue  in  the  external  world  is  the 
sponge  and  its  colonies. 

THE   CAPITALIST    CLASS. 

Next  in  order  after  bone  and  tissue  *  *  we  find 
the  great  group  of  storage-tissues,  the  granaries 
or  bankers  of  the  body  politic,  distinguished 
primarily,  like  the  capitalist  class  elsewhere,  by 
an  inordinate  appetite,  not  to  say  greed.  They 
sweep  into  their  interior  all  the  food  materials 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  vital  function  of  the  other  cells. " 

Then  come  the  group  of  blood- corpuscles, 
more  free  and  independent  than  any  other  class 
in  the  body.  **  They  float  at  large  in  the  blood - 
current,  much  as  their  original  ancestor,  the 
amoeba,  did  in  the  water  of  the  stagnant  ditch. " 

The  red  ones  become  mere  sponges  for  soaking 
in  oxygen  and  for  giving  it  out. 


<*THK    MOUNTED    POLICE. 


»t 


The  white  are  the  great  mounted  police,  the 
sanitary  patrol  of  the  body.  Wherever  an  ir- 
ruption of  disease -breading  bacilli  appears,  there 
rush  these  white  cells,  to  fight  and  conquer  or  die. 

<  *  They  are  literally  the  Indian  police,  the 
scavengers,  the  Hibernians,  as  it  were,  of  the 
entire  body.  They  have  the  roving  habits  and 
fighting  instincts  of  the  savage.  They  cruise 
about  continually  through  the  waterways  and 
marshes  of  the  body,  looking  for  trouble,  and, 
like  their  Hibernian  descendants,  wherever  they 
see  a  head  they  hit  it.  They  are  the  incarnation 
of  the  fighting  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  their  retention  of  this  characteristic 
in  so  high  a  degree,  many  classes  of  our  fixed 
cells  would  not  have  been  able  to  subside  into 
csuh  burgher-like  habits. " 


THE  UNITED  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

THE  May  Cosmopolitan  begins  with  another 
article  in  the  series  on  *  *  Great  Problems 
in  Organization,"  a  description  of  the  workings 
of  the  United  States  postal  service,  by  the  pres- 
ent Postmaster- General,  the  Hon.  Charles  Emory 
Smith.  He  begins  by  telling  us  that  the  postal 
establishment  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest 
business  concern  in  the  world.  This  is  true,  in- 
asmuch as  it  handles  more  pieces,  employs  more 
men,  spends  more  money,  brings  more  revenue, 
uses  more  agencies,  reaches  more  homes,  involves 
more  details,  and  touches  more  interests  than 
any  other  human  organization,  public  or  private, 
governmental  or  corporate.  Although  the  postal 
service  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  in- 
cludes the  telegraph,  our  postal  business  by  itself 
surpasses  the  service  of  any  of  those  countries. 


THE    MAGNITUDE    OF    THE    BUSINESS. 

The  Post-OflBce  Department  directs  73,570 
post-offices,  musters  an  army  of  200,000  em- 
ployees, spends  this  year  $105,000,000,  and 
counts  receipts  of  nearly  the  same  amount.  <  <  It 
handled  last  year  6,214,447,000  pieces  of  mail 
matter,  of  which  2,825,767,000  were  letters,  so 
that  every  minute  confides  12,000  new  messages 
to  its  hands.  It  manufactured  and  delivered 
postage -stamps  to  the  number  of  3,623,821, 60S 
andthevalue  of  $71,788,333.  It  carried  2,069, - 
742,000  newspapers,  some  of  them  suggesting 
what  Hamlet  said  to  the  ghost,  <  Thou  comest  in 
such  a  questionable  shape. ' 

*  *  The  growth  of  the  postal  business  is  phe- 
nomenal. The  figures  just  given  are  almost  in. 
conceivable,  but  when  contrasted  with  the  earlier 
figures  they  seem  incredible  as  well.  When 
Timothy  Pickering  served  as  Postmaster- General 
in  Washington's  administration,  his  balance-sheet 
of  expenditures  and  receipts  for  a  whole  quarter 
of  a  year  showed  an  aggregate  of  $63,000,  which 
is  the  expenditure  of  every  six  hours  now.  Even 
as  late  as  1880  the  revenues  and  expenses  were 
but  little  over  a  third  of  what  they  are  this  year. 
Within  thcbO  eighteen  years  our  population  has 
increased  about  one- half ,  while  the  volume  of  the 
postal  business  has  multiplied  threefold." 

THE   GROWTH   OF   THE    RAILWAY    POST-OFFICE. 

*<  The  railway  post-office  is  the  artery  of  the 
whole  system.  It  was  started  in  1864,  and  the 
force  of  employees  in  this  branch  of  the  service 
alone  now  reaches  more  that  8,100.  The  num- 
ber of  miles  of  railroad  covered  by  the  service 
last  year  was  174,777,  and  the  total  mileage  of 
the  postal  cars  was  281,585,612.  The  growth  in 
the  handling  of  matter  has  been  prodigious.  In 
1884  there  were  distributed  in  railway  post-offices 
4,519,661,900  pieces  of  mail ;  in  1890  the  num- 
ber had  grown  to  7,865,434,101  ;  and  in  1898 
to  12,225,706,220.  These  figures  almost  defy 
the  imagination,  but  they  convey  some  idea  of 
the  amazing  extent  of  this  work.  With  this  de- 
velopment the  old  system  of  distributing  offices 
was  abandoned.  The  mails  are  now  handled, 
sorted,  pouched,  and  delivered  in  the  postal  car, 
and  all  the  delay  involved  in  sending  to  a  dis- 
tributing-point is  avoided.  For  this  service  the 
most  expert  training  and  talent  are  required. 
The  railway  postal  clerks  must  know  every  post- 
office  in  their  whole  range  of  territory  as  they 
know  the  alphabet ;  their  memory  within  the 
necessary  scope  must  be  without  flaw ;  and  in 
throwing  their  letters  to  the  right  boxes  across 
the  car  they  become  as  expert  as  Herrmann  in 
handling  the  cards  upon  the  stage.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  the  service  they  are  required  to  pass 
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examinations  which  determine  whether  they  pos- 
sess sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
tribute the  mails  correctly.  They  ere  required 
to  memorize  the  entire  scheme  and  to  submit  to 
what  are  known  as  *case  examinations/  and  un- 
less they  pass  satisfactorily  they  are  rigorously 
excluded.  When  this  method  of  examination 
was  instituted  in  1872  the  distribution  averaged 
one  error  to  every  720  letters.  From  that  time 
onward  the  ratio  of  errors  steadily  declined  until 
in  1884  it  was  found  that  4,152  pieces  were  dis- 
tributed correctly  to  every  error  made.  Then, 
unfortunately,  through  change  of  administration 
the  personnel  of  the  service  was  materially  inter- 
fered with,  and  the  ratio  of  errors  increased  until 
in  1888  it  was  one  in  every  3,694  and  in  1890 
one  in  every  2,834." 

Stricter  examinations  have  now  brought  the 
errors  down  to  one  to  every  10,428  pieces  cor- 
rectly distributed. 

THE    POST-OFFICE    KEEPS    UP    WITH    EXPANSION. 

The  post-office  has  kept  on  with  the  advance 
of  American  authority  and  has  taken  possession 
of  the  mail  system  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines  ;  or  rather  it  has  created  a  system 
anew,  as  the  methods  prevailing  under  Spanish 
rule  were  entirely  antiquated  and  crude.  '<  A 
party  of  American  experts  has  been  sent  to  each 
of  the  new  possessions  to  take  charge  of  the 
work,  and  although  the  reconstruction  has  only 
just  begun,  a  vast  improvement  has  already  been 
wrought  in  the  mail  service.  Under  the  old 
system  the  charge  for  postage,  while  nominally 
fixed,  was  in  reality  largely  a  matter  of  caprice 
with  the  agents  ;  the  mails  were  irregular  and 
uncertain  ;  there  was  no  coherent,  organized, 
and  unified  system.  Since  the  American  occu- 
pation registered  letters  have  been  found  in  the 
post-office  at  Havana  which  had  lain  there  un- 
touched for  years.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of 
American  administration  was  a  saving  of  $100, 000 
a  year  on  a  single  line  of  transportation,  and 
with  rigorous  care  and  the  faithful  application  of 
American  principles  there  is  fair  promise  that 
the  postal  service  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  will  be  made  self- 
sustaining.  " 

WHY  THE  BUSINESS  IS  NOT  PROFITABLE. 

"  Why  is  it  not  self  sustaining  in  the  United 
States  ?  Because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  people,  has  chosen  to  be 
liberal,  in  some  respects  perhaps  foolishly  liberal, 
in  carrying  the  written  and  printed  communica- 
tions of  the  people,  rather  than  ask  too  closely 
whether  it  pays  in  a  financial  sense.  If  the 
I)ostal  service  covered  only  thickly  settled  sec- 


tions, as  in  England  or  France  or  Germany,  it 
would  bring  a  splendid  surplus.  But  the  mail  is 
carried  to  the  remotest  regions  and  over  the 
arduous  passes  of  Alaska,  where  a  two-cent 
stamp  will  take  a  letter  even  though  it  costs  fifty 
cents  or  a  dollar  to  deliver  it.  But  the  great 
source  of  the  deficit  is  in  the  carriage  of  second- 
class  matter,  which  is  mailed  atone  cent  a  pound, 
while  it  costs  the  Government  eight  cents  a 
pound  to  transport  it.  For  handling  this  class 
of  mail  last  year  the  United  States  paid  above 
$20,000,000  more  than  it  received.  Wipe  out 
the  abuses  that  are  connected  with  this  branch  of 
the  service,  and  it  would  pay  a  magnificent 
profit." 

THE  ''THREE  AMERICAS'  RAILWAY/' 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics  for  a  convenient 
r^sumi  of  the  reports  of  the  Intercontinental 
Railway  Commission,  giving  in  detail  the  results 
of  the  surveys  made  by  different  parties  of 
engineers  in  Central  and  South  America  for  the 
proposed  '*  Three  Americas'  Railway." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  International 
American  Conference  held  at  Washington  in 
1889-90  recommended  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national commission  to  ascertain  the  feasibility, 
the  cost,  and  the  available  location  for  a  railroad 
connecting  the  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America  with  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  of  this  recommendation,  which  was 
approved  by  Secretary  Blaine  and  President 
Harrison,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress 
for  the  Intercontinental  Railway  Commission. 
In  this  act  it  was  provided  that  three  commission- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  United  States  should  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  were  to  act  with 
representatives  of  the  other  American  republics 
to  devise  plans  for  carrying  out  the  objects 
recommended  by  the  International  American 
Conference.  The  commission  organized  on  De* 
cember  4,  1890,  and  at  once  set  about  the  equip- 
ping of  the  surveying  parties  to  make  the  nec- 
essary topographical  examination. 

The  American  commissioners,  Messrs.  Cassatt, 
Davis,  and  Kerens,  were  practical  railroad  men. 
Eleven  other  countries  were  represented  on  the 
commission.  The  instructions  issued  to  the 
different  engineering  parties  directed  that  they 
should  take  notes  of  the  general  topographical 
and  geological  formations  of  the  regions  traversed, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  climatic  conditions,  the 
character  of  the  agricultural  and  other  industries, 
the  population,  the  materials  available  for  rail- 
road construction,  and  everything  else  of  inter- 
est in  connection  with  the  proposed  railroad.     In 
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addition  to  the  transit  and  other  geodetic  in- 
fitruments,  the  parties  were  provided  with 
cameras.  The  report  just  issued  exhibits  the 
surveys  and  field  notes  made  from  Mexico 
through  Central  America  to  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru  in  South  America.  There  is  also  in- 
cluded much  general  information  relating  to 
Bolivia,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
Chile,  and  Venezuela. 

SURVEYS   AND    ESTIMATES. 

The  condensed  report  of  the  commission  fur- 
nishes a  well-digested  synopsis  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  different  parties  sent  out.  The 
engineering  force  was  organized  in  three  corps. 
Corps  No.  1  was  directed  to  make  examinations 
in  Central  America,  Corps  No.  2  was  assigned 
to  Colombia,  and  Corps  No.  3  continued  the  sur- 
vey in  Ecuador  and  Peru.  The  report  gives  the 
proposed  distances  as  follows :  Central  Amer- 
ican division,  from  Ayutla,  Guatemala,  on  the 
Mexican  border,  to  Rio  Golfito,  Colombia,  1,043 
miles  ;  from  Rio  Golfito  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Ar- 
gentina, 5,446.76  miles  ;  through  the  United 
States  from  New  York  to  Laredo,  Texas,  2,094 
miles ;  and  from  that  point  through  Mexico  to 
Ayutla,  Guatemala,  1 ,  644. 3  miles  ;  making  a 
total  of  10,228.06  miles,  including  the  lines  al- 
ready in  operation  in  the  different  countries. 
The  extent  of  railroad  to  be  constructed  is  a  little 
over  one-half  the  total,  being  5,456.13  miles. 
An  estimate  is  given  of  the  cost  for  grading, 
masonry,  and  bridges  of  that  portion  of  the  line 
which  must  be  constructed  to  complete  the  con- 
nections, which  amounts  to  $174,290,271.84. 


THE  WORLD'S  SHIP  CANALS. 

IN  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  May  Mr.  E. 
L.  Corthell  writes  on  the  *  *  Physical  and 
Commercial  Aspects  of  the  World's  Ship  Ca- 
nals,'' giving  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Suez, 
the  North  Sea,  the  Corinth,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
and  the  Manchester  canals. 

The  great  canals  now  under  construction  or 
projected  are : 

1.  The  Bruges  Canal,  now  nearing  completion.  It  is 
to  be  1}4  miles  long,  263^  feet  deep,  and  will  cost,  in- 
cluding port-works  at  Heyst,  on  the  seacoast,  and  at 
Bruges,  $7,800,000. 

9.  The  Brussels  Canal,  to  connect  the  Scheldt  with 
Brussels  and  to  make  a  maritime  port  of  that  city. 
This  canal  will  be  16  miles  long  and  19^  feet  deep,  so 
that  vessels  of  2,000  tons  may  reach  Brussels.  Its  esti- 
mated cost  is  $7,000,000. 

8.  The  Berlin  Ship  Canal,  to  convert  Berlin  into  a 
seaport,  with  a  depth  of  25  feet  and  average  cost  of 
$50,000,000. 

4.  The  Baltic-Black  Sea  Canal,  1,000  miles  long,  28 
feet  deep ;  cost  estimated  at  $26,000,000 ;  very  doubtful. 

5.  The  Ma.ssachusetts  Maritime  Canal  (Cape  Cod), 


connecting  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  adja- 
cent waters  with  Massachusetts  Bay ;  length,  1%  miles ; 
estimated  cost,  $5,000,000. 

THE    SUEZ   CANAL. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  Suez  Canal  are 
given  : 

**Net  tonnage  in  1870,  436,609;  1880,  3,- 
057,421  ;  1890,  6,890,094  ;  1897,  7,899,373. 
Receipts  in  francs,  respectively,  4,345,755.42, 
36,492,620.25,  65,427,239.22,  70,918,410.43. 
The  general  increase  by  periods  is  :  1870-80,  a 
progression  of  1  to  6;  1870-90,  1  to  14f ; 
1870-97,  1  to  16 J.  Number  of  passengers : 
1870,26,758;  1880,  101,551;  1890,  161,253; 
1897,  19.1,215.  The  military  and  naval  con- 
ditions of  the  world  largely  modify  this  passen- 
ger movement.  Passenger  receipts,  in  francs  : 
1870,  263,552;  1880,  1,015,517;  1890,  1,- 
613,538  ;  1897,  1,912,150.  The  rates  are,  per 
ton  of  vessel,  9  francs  ;  per  passenger,  10  francs. 
The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  in  1897  were 
75,607,929.40  francs  ;  the  total  number  of  ships 
passing  through,  2,986.  The  total  expenses,  in- 
cluding interest,  etc.,  were  24,082,204.24  francs. 

*»The  capital  of  the  company  is  200,000,000 
francs,  divided  into  400,000  shares  of  500  francs 
each.  The  annual  interest  on  these  shares  is  5 
per  cent.  The  dividends  per  share,  after  pay- 
ing all  interests  and  setting  aside  the  required 
amounts  for  a  sinking  fund,  amounted  to  97.62 
francs  in  1897.  From  the  receipts  of  the  first 
half  of  1898  the  dividend  for  that  year  will  be 
100  francs,  or  20  per  cent." 

AN    ISTHMIAN    WATER    ROUTE. 

The  Panama  and  Nicaragua  interoceanic  canals 
are  still  in  an  uncertain  status  as  to  plans  and  cost. 

Mr.  Cortheirs  paper  shows  that  <  *  nearly  all 
the  existing  canals  met  with  opposition  in  their 
inception  and  with  meager  financial  returns  when 
first  operated,  yet  who  can  doubt  that  they  have 
been  for  the  general  good  of  nations  and  com- 
merce ?  It  is  with  great  engineering  works  as 
with  great  political  events — the  very  nearness 
prevents  a  true  estimate  of  importance,  and  it 
is  only  when  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  that  the 
real  value  of  any  great  project  can  be  correctly 
determined. 

*  *  Thus  it  was  with  the  early  history  of  internal 
waterways,  with  railroads,  and  with  nearly  all 
the  ship  canals  which  have  yet  been  constructed  ; 
and  so  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  with  any 
isthmian  canal,  whatever  route  may  be  selected. 
It  is  only  when  considered  in  the  broad  light  of 
its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world  that  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  the  waterway 
through  the  American  isthmus  can  be  grasped." 
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THE  PEON  SYSTEM  IN  MEXICO. 

PRINCE  ITURBIDE,  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  April,  declares  that  the  Mexican 
peon  system,  so  often  condemned  as  a  form  of 
slavery,  is  really  the  only  arrangement  in  force 
on  this  continent  that  regulates  the  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both.  The  details  of  the  system  are  not  the 
same  throughout  Mexico  ;  what  Prince  Iturbide 
says  concerning  it  applies  to  the  middle  belt  of 
Mexican  states. 

PERPETUAL    VASSALAGE. 

As  described  in  this  article  peonage  is  a  kind 
of  bondage  for  debt  which  becomes  virtually 
perpetual.  With  rare  exceptions  the  peon  is  of 
Indian  or  mixed  blood.  He  is  bound  by  debt 
to  the  hacienda,  or  plantation,  on  which  he  works, 
but  he  may  rise  by  a  scale  of  promotion  to  the 
highest  and  most  dignified  forms  of  employment 
on  the  place.  The  indebtedness  is  contracted 
either  directly  or  by  voluntary  inheritance. 

*  *  In  the  former  case,  a  peon  seeking  employ- 
ment presents  himself  to  the  administrator  (by 
which  title  the  manager  of  a  hacienda  is  known) 
and  asks  for  an  enganche — that  is,  a  retainer,  the 
amount  of  which,  as  a  rule,  varies  between  ten 
and  thirty  dollars.  If  the  applicant  be  ac- 
ceptable the  retainer  is  paid,  and  the  peon  be- 
comes part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment.  If 
be  happens  to  be  indebted  to  another  hacienda 
and,  for  his  own  reasons,  is  changing  employers, 
his  debt  being  a  recommendation,  larger  amounts 
than  those  named  will  be  advanced  to  buy  the 
debt  and  allow  the  peon  a  cash  margin.  His 
contract  obliges  him  to  work  for  the  hacienda 
until  his  debt  is  canceled.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  prerogatives  are  such  as  no  other  laborer  in 
the  world  enjoys.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  tacitly 
understood  that  while  the  peon  remains  in  the 
employ  of  the  hacienda  his  debt  will  not  be  can- 
celed, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  be  in- 
creased, until,  if  ever,  his  children  are  pleased  to 
assume  it  or  death  or  old  age  wipes  it  out.  The 
debt  may  not  be  sold  without  his  consent  except 
to  a  new  owner  of  the  hacienda.  The  peon  is 
free,  however,  to  change  creditors  at  will.  Only 
a  part  of  his  earned  wages  may  be  applied  each 
week  to  his  debt.  Each  week  he  receives  rations, 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance  and  for  that  of  his 
family.  Each  year  he  and  his  family  receive  an 
ample  supply  of  clothing.  Medical  services  are 
furnished  them  free  of  expense,  and  the  sums  of 
money  that  they  may  require  for  baptisms,  con- 
firmations, marriages,  or  burials  are  advanced  to 
them  regardless  of  the  balance  that  the  peon's 
account  may  show  against  him.  Haciendas^  such 
as  are  described  in  this  paper,  have  schools  to 


which  the  peon  may — and  often  must — send  his 
children.  He  is  furnished  space,  of  course,  and 
material  for  the  construction  of  his  hut,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  use  of  a  fair  measure  of  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  for  his  own  benefit,  with  the 
hacienda's  stock,  implements,  and  seed.  Finally, 
there  are  two  days  in  the  year  on  each  of  which 
the  peon  receives  extra  wages  amounting  to  sev- 
eral dollars.  And  when,  through  age  or  acci- 
dent, the  peon  is  no  longer  able  to  work,  he  be- 
comes  a  charge  of  the  hacienda.^^ 

Prince  Iturbide  mentions  one  establishment 
which  in  1887  had  1,600  inhabitants  (men, 
women,  and  children)  whose  aggregate  indebted- 
ness to  the  owner  amounted  to  more  than 
$26,000,  of  which  one  peon  alone  owed  $1,500. 
Several  of  the  peons,  however,  were  free  of  debt, 
and  a  few  of  them  were  even  the  hacienda's  cred- 
itors. The  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  women, 
who  are  very  industrious,  are  entered  on  the 
accounts  of  the  men  of  their  families.  Some- 
times, at  the  end  of  a  day,  a  peon  is  credited 
with  several  days*  extra  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  women  of  his  family. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Prince  Iturbide  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of 
the  system,  contrasting  it  with  the  labor  systems 
of  other  lands  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter. 
Of  the  condition  of  the  laborers  he  says : 

^<  There,  then,  is  a  numerous  class  of  human 
beings  who  are  born  not  only  in  poverty,  but  in 
debt,  and  heirs  by  natural  law  to  all  the  misery 
of  the  proletariat — to  which  they  would  be  a 
prey  if  the  peon  system  were  not  there  to  solve 
their  problem  of  life.  As  it  is,  from  his  cradle 
to  his  grave  the  peon  will  never  lack  food,  rai- 
ment, or  shelter.  His  wife  and  his  children  will 
never  know  the  pinch  of  hunger.  If  he  has  the 
capacity  to  rise  above  his  class,  the  hacienda  will 
afford  him  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  If  he  goes 
through  life  an  insolvent  debtor,  still  at  the  ha- 
cienda he  will  have  an  open  credit,  and  not  only 
his  needs,  but,  in  a  measure,  his  limited  appetite 
for  the  superfluous  will  be  satisfied.  In  a  word, 
he  will  be  above  the  proletariat,  and  that  through 
no  charity  of  his  employer ;  for  all  that  is  done 
in  his  interest  is  his  due. 

**  The  peon  system  affords  the  farmer  propor- 
tionate advantages.  It  is  less  expensive  than 
others — so  much  so  that  in  many  instances  peon 
labor  competes  successfully  with  machinery. 
The  prerogatives  and  perquisites  that  it  secures 
to  the  field  hands  could  not  be  replaced  by  in- 
creased wages  of  reasonable  amounts  ;  hence  the 
owner  secures  greater  satisfaction  among  his  la- 
borers by  this  system  than  he  would  by  others 
that   demand   larger    pecuniary    disbursements. 
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Then  the  laborer  becomes  identified  with  the 
hacienda.  It  is  his  home,  and  he  takes  a  natural 
interest  in  its  welfare  :  while  his  relations  with 
the  owner  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  antago- 
nism that  so  often  redounds  to  the  detriment  of 
both  employer  and  employee. 

'  *  This  solution  of  the  labor  question  is  due  to 
the  clergy  of  the  early  Mexican  Church,  who 
perhaps  did  not  conceive  the  peon  system  as 
such,  but  whose  humanitarian  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Aztec  race  constituted  one  of  the  forces 
of  which  the  system  in  question  is  a  resultant. 
It  perhaps  presents  imperfections,  but  improve- 
ment may  be  sought  in  keeping  with  its  princi- 
ples ;  for  it  is  an  excellent  general  formula  that 
has  stood  long  and  varied  tests,  with  the  result 
that  Mexican  haciendas  collect  an  indigent  popu- 
lation into  communities  that  know  no  want,  while 
they  furnish  the  most  remunerative  safe  invest- 
ment to  be  found  in  this  hemisphere.'* 


HOW  MARQUIS  ITO  FIRST  WENT  TO  EUROPE. 

MR.  JOHN  FOSTER  FRAZER  relates  in 
the  April  Windsor  a  talk  he  had  at  Tokio 
with  the  Marquis  Ito,  whom  he  describes  as  **  the 
Father  of  Japan. "  With  the  Marquis  was  Count 
Inouye,  his  right-hand  man.  They  told  Mr. 
Frazer  that  while  still  boys  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  Japan  must  be  westernized.  It 
says  much  for  the  tenacity  of  this  conviction  that 
it  survived  their  first  actual  experience  of  West- 
em  life.     The  Marquis  said : 

<  *  *  Well,  our  chief  decided  that  Inouye  and 
myself  should  go  to  England  to  learn  navigation, 
so  that  on  our  return  our  knowledge  would  be 
useful  in  ousting  the  foreigners  from  Japan.  We 
two  young  fellows  accordingly  went  to  Nagasaki 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  passage  to  England. 
The  only  word  of  English  we  knew  was  *  *  navi- 
gation." We  went  into  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany, and  when  the  man  in  charge  asked  what 
we  wanted,  all  we  could  say  was  <  ^  navigation. " 
Everything  seemed  all  right,  and  away  on  board 
the  vessel  we  went.  But  what  was  our  surprise 
on  finding  that  instead  of  being  passengers  we 
had  been  shipped  as  common  sailors.  All  through 
the  voyage  we  had  to  scrub  the  decks  and  work 
just  the  same  as  the  others.  The  English  sailors 
found  out  we  had  money  and  it  was  soon  gam- 
bled away  from  us.  Not  all,  for  we  kept  two 
dollars  carefully  stowed  away  in  an  old  stocking 
•  for  emergencies.  Well,  at  last  we  got  to  Lon- 
.  don,  but  nobody  was  there  to  meet  us.  The  ship 
was  tied  up,  everybody  cleared  off,  and  we  were 
left  alone.  We  got  very  hungry,  but  as  we 
knew  no  English  we  didn't  know  what  to  do  if 
we  went  on  shore.      However,  hunger  made  us 


decide  that  one  of  us  must  go  and  buy  some- 
thing somehow,  so  we  tossed  up  who  it  should 
be.     The  lot  fell  on  Inouye. ' 

*  *  *  Yes,  *  said  Count  Inouye  ;  '  I  was  never 
more  frightened  in  my  life  than  on  that  wet  night 
when  I  set  foot  in  London  and  started  off  with 
one  of  the  dollars  in  my  hand  to  buy  food.  I 
had  to  be  very  careful  so  as  to  know  my  way 
back.  I  found  a  baker's  shop,  so  in  I  went  and 
pointed  to  a  loaf  of  bread.  Of  course  I  could 
not  speak,  but  I  held  out  the  dollar  to  show  my 
willingness  to  pay,  and  do  you  know,  that  Eng- 
lishman kept  the  dollar  and  gave  me  no  change. 
Anyway,  I  got  back  to  Ito  all  right,  and  we  ate 
that  bread  like  wolves.  Next  day  some  of  our 
friends  came  to  look  for  us  and  away  we  went. 
We  were  in  London  about  a  year.  * 

*  •  *  And  did  you  learn  much  navigation  in  that 
time  ? '  I  asked. 

<  *  <  No, '  said  Count  Inouye,  '  not  very  much  ; 
but  we  kept  our  eyes  open,  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  all  nonsense  for  Japan  to 
keep  foreigners  at  arm's  length.'  " 


THE  MALAY  LANGUAGE. 

IN  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April 
Prof.  R.  Clyde  Ford  says  of  the  Malay  lan- 
guage : 

<<The  Malays  are  not  barbarians,  and  their 
language  by  its  grace  and  adaptability  has  shown 
its  right  to  be.  To-day  it  is  the  mother  tongue 
of  more  than  forty  millions  of  people  and  the 
lingua  franca  of  Chinamen,  Hindoos,  Europeans, 
and  natives.  It  is  spoken  from  Madagascar  to 
the  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Philippines  to  Australia.  With  it  one  can  barter 
in  Celebes  and  sell  in  Java  ;  converse  with  a  sul- 
tan in  Sumatra  or  a  Spaniard  in  Manila.  More- 
over, it  is  soft  and  melodious,  rich  in  expression, 
poetical  in  idiom,  and  simple  in  structure — a 
language  almost  without  grammar  and  yet  of 
immense  vocabulary,  with  subtle  distinctions  and 
fine  gradations  of  thought  and  meaning  ;  a  lan- 
guage that  sounds  in  one's  ears  long  after  Tanah 
Malayu  and  the  coral  islands  and  the  jungle 
strand  have  sunk  into  hazy  recollection,  just  as 
they  once  dropped  out  of  sight  behind  one's  de- 
parting ship. 

ARABIC    AND    SANSKRIT    INFLUENCES. 

< '  Malay  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character, 
which  was  adopted  with  Mohammedanism,  prob- 
ably in  the  thirteenth  century.  Anciently  the 
Malays  used  a  writing  of  their  own,  but  it  is  not 
yet  clearly  settled  what  it  was.  There  are  now 
thirty- four  characters  employed,  each  varying 
in  form,  according  as  it  is  isolated,  final,  medial. 
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or  initial.  Naturally  the  Arabic  influence  over 
the  language  has  been  a  marked  one  ;  the  priest 
who  dictates  in  the  religion  of  a  people  is  a 
molder  and  shaper  of  language.  We  have 
only  to  recall  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  mouths  of  her 
priests  to  know  that  tliis  is  so.  Many  Arabic 
words  and  phrases  have  been  adopted,  but  more 
in  the  language  of  literature  than  in  that  of 
every- day  speech.  A  large  number  of  expres- 
sions of  court  and  royalty  and  terms  of  law  and 
religion  are  Arabic  ;  also  the  names  of  months, 
days,  and  many  articles  of  commerce  and  trade  ; 
nevertheless  the  language  of  common  speech  is 
still  Malay. 

* '  Another  influence,  also,  has  been  felt  in  the 
Malay — that  of  tlie  Sanskrit  language.  The 
presence  of  many  Sanskrit  words  has  caused 
some  very  ingenious  theories  to  be  constructed 
in  proof  that  the  Malays  were  of  Indian  origin 
and  such  word  fragments  the  survival  of  the 
primitive  tongue.  Such  theories,  however,  have 
not  stood  the  test  of  philology,  and  the  fact  still 
remains  that  the  language  is  essentially  unique, 
with  an  origin  lost  in  the  darkness  of  remote 
antiquity.  However,  Sanskrit  influence  has  been 
much  greater  and  has  penetrated  much  deeper 
into  the  elemental  structure  of  the  language  than 
the  Arabic.  In  fact,  the  aboriginal  language,  be- 
fore it  felt  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Aryan 
tongue,  must  have  been  a  barren  one,  the  lan- 
guage of  a  primitive  man,  a  flsherman,  a  hunter, 
a  careless  tiller  of  the  soil.  As  Maxwell  says  in 
his  'Manual  of  the  Malay  Language,'  the  San- 
skrit word  hala  (plow)  marks  a  revolution  in 
Malayan  agriculture  and,  one  may  say  further, 
Malayan  civilization.  What  changed  the  methods 
of  cultivating  the  soil  changed  the  people  them- 
selves. It  is  probable  that  this  change  came 
through  contact  with  people  to  whom  Sanskrit 
was  a  vernacular  tongue,  but  whether  through 
conquest  by  the  sword  or  by  religion  is  hard  to 
tell.  Perhaps  it  was  by  both.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  deep  and  strong  and  left  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  language.  Sanskrit  names  fastened  on 
trees,  plants,  grain,  fruits,  household  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  parts  of  the  body,  articles 
of  commerce,  animals,  metals  and  minerals,  time 
and  its  division  and  measurement,  family  relation- 
ships, abstract  conceptions,  warfare,  and  funda- 
mental ideas  of  religion  and  superstition.  Such 
a  conquest  must  have  been  an  early  and  tre- 
mendous one. 

GRAMMATICAL    ABSURDITIES. 

**  Strangely  enough.  Malay  is  almost  a  gram- 
marless  tongue.  It  has  no  proper  article,  and 
its  substantives  may  serve  equally  well  as  verbs, 


being  singular  or  plural  and  entirely  gendcrless. 
However,  adjectives  and  a  process  of  reduplica- 
tion often  indicate  number,  and  gender  words 
are  added  to  nouns  to  make  sex  allusions  plain. 
Whatever  there  is  of  declension  is  prepositional 
as  in  English,  and  possessives  are  formed  by 
putting  the  adjectives  after  the  noun  as  in 
Italian.  Nouns  are  primitive  and  derivative, 
the  derivations  being  formed  by  suffixes  or  pre- 
fixes, or  both,  and  one's  mastery  of  the  language 
may  be  gauged  by  the  idiomatic  way  in  which 
he  handles  these  Anhdngsel.  Adjectives  are  un- 
inflected. 

**The  use  of  the  pronouns  involves  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  Oriental  etiquette — some 
being  used  by  the  natives  among  one  another, 
some  between  Europeans  and  natives,  some  em- 
ployed when  an  inferior  addresses  a  superior  and 
vice  versa,  some  used  only  when  the  native  ad- 
dresses his  prince  or  sovereign  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
some  being  distinctly  literary  and  never  employed 
colloquially.  Into  this  maze  one  must  go  un- 
daunted and  trust  to  time  and  patience  to  smooth 
out  difficulties. 

**  Verbs,  like  nouns,  are  primitive  and  de- 
rivative, with  some  few  auxiliaiies  and  a  good 
many  particles  which  are  suffixed  or  prefixed  to 
indicate  various  states  and  conditions.  These 
things  are  apt  to  be  confusing,  and  when  the 
student  learns  that  a  verb  may  be  past,  present, 
or  future  without  any  change  in  form,  he  does 
not  know  whether  to  congratulate  himself  or 
not.  Prepositions,  too,  are  many  and  express- 
ive ;  conjunctions,  some  colloquial,  some  pe- 
dantic. " 

After  these  statements  we  can  hardly  credit 
Professor  Ford's  assertion  that  the  Malay  lan- 
guage is  easily  learned.  He  says  that  it  is  full  of 
wonders  and  surprises.     Euphemism  prevails. 

<  ^  For  instance,  to  die  is  beautifully  expressed 
in  Malay  as  a  return  to  the  mercy  of  Allah.  The 
language  is  decidedly  rich  in  poetical  expression 
and  imagery.  A  neighbor  is  one  whom  you  per- 
mit to  ascend  the  ladder  of  your  cottage,  and 
your  friend  is  a  sharer  of  your  joys  and  sorrows. 
Interest  is  the  flower  of  money,  a  spring  is  an 
eye  of  water,  the  sun  the  eye  of  day,  and  a 
policeman  all  eyes.  A  walk  is  a  stroll  to  eat  the 
wind,  a  man  drunk  is  one  who  rides  a  green 
horse,  and  a  coward  a  duck  w^ithout  spurs. 
A  flatterer  is  one  who  has  sugar-cane  on  his 
lips,  a  sharper  is  a  man  of  brains,  a  fool  a  brain- 
lacker. 

<  *  In  his  proverhs  also  the  Malay  shows  a 
matchless  use  of  metaphor  and  imagery,  his 
words  having  the  softness  of  the  jungle  breeze, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  grimness  of  the  jungle 
shades.'* 
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CENTKNART  OF  A  RUSSIAN  GENIUS. 

<<  'T'EMPLB  BAR"  contains  a  timely  sketch 
1  by  "E.  F.  C."  of  Alexander  Poushkin, 
whose  centenary  is  being  kept  by  Russia  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.  The  writer  speaks  of  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Russians,  poet,  dramatist, 
novelist,  and  historian  : 

*  *  To  the  Western  world  he  is  little  more  than 
a  name.  One  or  two  of  his  tales  have  been  trans- 
lated, one  or  two  of  his  poems  made  the  founda- 
tion of  operas,  but  there  the  knowledge  of  him 
ends.  Y^t  he  was  not  only  the  most  brilliant 
figure  of  Russian  literature  in  his  day,  but  a  type 
of  the  awakening  culture  of  his  country — a 
strange  blend  of  power  and  weakness,  of  lofty 
ideas  and  ignoble  lapses,  of  barbaric  vigor  and 
civilized  corruption.  His  own  descent  was  a 
curious  mingling  of  opposites.  His  father  was 
one  of  an  old  and  noble  Russian  family  whose 
name  is  often  met  with  in  history.  His  mother 
was  the  granddaughter  of  a  negro,  Ibrahim  Han- 
nibal ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Dumas, 
we  can  trace  how  the  wild  negro  blood  inherited 
by  Poushkin  broke  out  in  every  form  of  ex- 
travagance. " 

A   DRAMATIC    D^BUT. 

He  was  born  in  Moscow  on  May  26,  1799.  His 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  guards.  His  infancy 
showed  no  sign  of  coming  brilliancy.  But  after 
seven  he  began  to  develop  in  mischief  and  intel- 
lectual power.  "While  still  at  school  he  wrote 
verses,  subsequently  published  as  *  *  Lyceum 
Verses."  His  entrance  into  public  fame  was 
dramatic  in  the  extreme.  He  was  not  yet  six- 
teen. 

*'  In  January,  1815,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  lyceum,  a  public -speech  day  and 
examination  was  held.  The  novelty  drew  crowds 
of  all  that  was  most  famous  in  the  aristocratic 
and  literary  circles  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  among 
others  came  the  poet  Dershavin.  The  old  man 
sat,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  dreamy  and 
indifferent,  while  the  examination  went  on,  till  it 
came  to  the  recitations  of  Russian  poems.  Many 
were  his  own,  and  as  he  listened  he  bent  forward 
and  his  eyes  lighted  up.  At  last  it  came  to 
Poushkin's  turn,  and  a  few  paces  from  the  poet 
whose  star  was  setting  the  new  and  brilliant 
comet  started  on  his  short,  dazzling  career. 
Standing  before  that  crowd  of  learned  and  famous 
men,  with  beating  heart  and  trembling  voice  he 
began  to  recite  his  *  Recollections  of  Czarskoe 
Celo.'  As  he  proceeded  his  excitement  grew, 
till  as  he  finished  it  was  overpowering — he  turned 
and  fled.  Astonishment,  delight,  enthusiasm 
spread  through  the  audience  ;  all  felt  that  here 
was  a  real  poet.     Dershavin  rose  and  called  for 


the  boy  that  he  might  embrace  him,  but  Poush- 
kin was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Next  day  all  Pe- 
tersburg rang  with  the  praises  of  the  hew  poet." 
The  young  poet  worked  hard.  But  soon  he 
yielded  to  the  attractions  of  high  life  and  disso- 
lute gayety.  His  dissipation  brought  him  twice 
to  death's  door  and  oftener  to  destitution.  Nev- 
ertheless he  found  time  and  strength  to  complete 
in  1820  what  he  had  begun  four  years  before, 
his  '*  Ruslan  and  Ludmila,"  a  poem  of  the  Faery 
Queen  order.  '  *  It  burst  upon  the  world  like 
some  meteor  on  a  dark  night,"  producing  an 
immense  effect. 

FROM    SUSPECT'  TO   COURT    FAVORITE. 

Revolutionary  pamphlets,  however,  got  him 
into  trouble,  but  friends  interceding  with  the 
Emperor  saved  him  from  Siberian  exile.  He 
was  sent  south  to  Ekaterinoslav.  There  he  fell 
ill  and  was  found  fever -stricken  in  a  hut,  uncared 
for,  by  a  St.  Petersburg  friend,  who  took  him 
home  to  his  father's  house,  still  further  south. 
On  recovery  he  removed  to  Kisheneff  and  again 
to  Odessa.  But  in  the  latter  town  his  wild  views, 
revolutionary  and  now  atheistic,  led  to  his  being 
sent  to  his  father's  estates  under  police  super- 
vision. There  he  wrote  much,  and  passed  from 
under  the  influence  of  Byron  to  that  of  Shake- 
speare. Finally  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  renounced  his 
objectionable  views.  The  young  Czar  Nicholas 
I.  sent  for  him,  received  him  with  lavor,  and 
promised  himself  to  be  his  censor. 

A    MISERABLE    END. 

Unfortunately  he  did  not  conciliate  the  all- 
powerful  Count  Benkendorf,  and  found  his  free- 
dom much  hampered  in  consequence.  In  1831 
he  married  a  fashionable  beauty  and  was  at  the 
zenith  of  outward  good  fortune. 

*  *  In  spite  of  all  he  was  utterly  miserable.  .  .  . 
He  was  constantly  meeting  with  real  or  fancied 
affronts  from  those  about  him.  We  can  picture 
him  at  this  time,  this  man  of  great  mind  and 
soul,  but  of  uncouth  exterior  and  rough  manners, 
wandering  solitary  and  forlorn  through  the  gay 
ball-rooms  where  his  position  demanded  his  pres- 
ence, and  glancing  from  behind  columns  or  from 
distant  doorways  at  younger  and  more  fashion- 
able men  paying  court  to  his  beautiful  wife." 

The  bitter  epigrams  he  hurled  at  his  enemies 
led  them  to  plot  his  death.  He  and  his  wife 
were  calumniated  by  a  young  officer  whom  he 
must  perforce  challenge  to  a  duel.  It  ended 
fatally  for  him.  He  died  in  1837.  The  writer 
observes  : 

< '  Had  Poushkin  belonged  to  any  other  nation, 
had   he   written   in  a  language  more  generally 
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known,  lie  might  have  ranked  above  all  but  the 
very  greatest  of  poets.  Unfortunately  the  strong 
local  coloring  of  his  works  makes  them  less  suit- 
able for  translation  than  those  of  some  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  but  they  are  household  words 
to  every  student  of  the  Russian  language.  To 
touch  upon  even  the  principal  is  impossible  in  a 
cursory  sketch.  So  numerous,  so  varied  are  they 
that  the  mind  bows  down  in  astonishment  and 
admiration  before  this  many-sided  genius.  In 
the  hearts  of  his  own  countrymen  Poushkin  has 
ever  held  his  true  place  as  a  writer  of  genius. " 


FIRST  FOUOS  OF  SHAKESPEARE  IN  AMERICA. 

MR.   SIDNEY  LEE,   the    English    Shake- 
spearean  scholar,  writes  in  Cornhill  about 
the  famous  *'  First  Folio"  edition  of  1623. 

It  is  stated  that  Jaggard  and  his  partners 
probably  printed  about  500  copies,  of  which 
about  200  have  bpen  traced  within  the  past  cen- 
tury. Of  these  fewer  than  20  are  perfect  and 
160  have  sustained  serious  damage.  Mr.  Lee 
sounds  a  note  of  alarm  :  <  *  This  country  is  being 
rapidly  drained  of  its  first  folios  by  the  United 
States  of  America.'*     He  says  : 

*  *  When  in  the  summer  of  last^year  I  found 
that  for  purposes  of  research  it  was  desirable  that 
I  should  consult  two  copies  of  the  first  folio 
which  were  reported  to  possess  unique  features 
and  were  known  to  have  been  in  libraries  in 
England  a  very  few  years  ago,  my  inquiries  led 
me  to  the  embarrassing  conclusion  that  if  I  wished 
to  examine  the  copies  in  question  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  take  a  trip  to  New  York. 
One  of  these  two  copies  only  crossed  the  seas  in 
1897.  There  was  a  third  copy,  which  I  sought 
to  trace  in  vain,  and  I  believe,  although  I  have 
no  precise  information  on  the  subject,  that  that 
copy  has  also  joined  its  brethren  in  America. 
English  booksellers  make  no  secret  of  this  fact  of 
the  growing  practice  of  exporting  rare  editions 
of  Shakespeare  to  America.  Mr.  Quaritch,  the 
great  bookseller  in  Piccadilly,  wrote  to  me  lately 
in  reference  to  the  first  folio  :  *  Perfect  copies  are 
usually  sold  by  us  dealers  to  American  collectors. 
They  thus  get  scarcer  and  dearer  every  year. ' 

'*  It  is  also  to  be  recorded  that  the  great  col- 
lection formed  by  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  the 
biographer  of  Shakespeare,  left  this  country  in 
January,  1897,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  R.  I., U.S.  A. 
Another  great  collection  has  lately  experienced  a 
like  fate.  Consequently  it  is  not  easy  to  exag- 
gerate the  danger  to  which  Great  Britain  is  now 
exposed  of  losing  the  most  valuable  memorials  of 
its  literature. 

' '  Booksellers  often  tell  me  that  it  gives  them 


greater  satisfaction  to  sell  a  rare  English  book  to 
an  Englishman  than  to  an  American  ;  but  even 
the  most  patriotic  of  booksellers  has  commercial 
instincts  ;  and  however  unexceptionable  a  book- 
seller's patriotism  may  be,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  when  an  Englishman  offers  £500  for  a  copy 
of  the  first  folio  and  an  American  £1,000.  the 
bookseller  will  make  the  copy  over  to  the  English- 
man in  "preference  to  the  American  bidder.  The 
diflSculty  can  only  be  met  by  an  improvement  in 
public  sentiment  in  this  country.  Public  senti- 
ment ought  to  demand  that  whenever  any  spe- 
cially valuable  Shakespearean  treasure,  wliich 
should  be  regarded  as  a  national  monument, 
comes  into  the  market,  the  director  of  such  a  na- 
tional institution  as  the  British  Museum  should 
have  funds  placed  by  the  government  at  his  dis- 
posal to  enable  him  to  enter  into  competition  on 
something  like  level  ground  with  American  ama- 
teurs.'* 

MR.  PUTNAM'S  PLANS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 

UBRARY. 

THE  May  number  of  the  National  Magazine 
has  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
the  newly  appointed  librarian  of  Congress,  and  a 
brief  article  in  which  Mr.  Putnam  outlines  the 
policy  under  which  he  will  manage  his  great 
national  charge.  Mr.  Putnam  has  been  for  four 
years  the  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
He  is  a  young  man,  not  yet  forty.  He  means 
that  the  National  Library  shall  be  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  one  that  will  stand  as  a  model 
and  example  in  forwarding  the  work  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  United  States.  He  wishes  the  country 
to  spend  $500,000  a  year  for  it,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  force  of  about  250  employees  in  its 
administration. 

< '  The  material  to  be  gathered  by  the  library 
should,  in  my  opinion,  assume  the  following  in 
order  of  importance  : 

<*  1.  Actual  legislation  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  countries,  and  all  documentary  mat- 
ter embodying  or  pertaining  to  the  same. 

*<2.  All  material  entered  under  the  United 
States  copyright  law. 

**3.  Law. 

**  4.   Other  American,  so  far  as  practicable. 

*  *  5.  Of  general  literature,  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing :  (a)  The  history  of  this  hemisphere ;  {h) 
the  history  of  foreign  countries  ;  (c)  sociology, 
particularly  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  federal 
legislation  already  enacted,  or  such  legislation 
likely  to  be  enacted  or  under  discussion  hereafter. 

'<  I  must  express  my  opinion  that  proper  at- 
tention to  the  above  departments  alone  will  be  all 
that  the  National  Library  can  expediently  under- 
take with  any  funds  reasonably  to  be  foreseen." 
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AMERICAN  NURSERY  LITERATURE.     • 

IN  the  New  England  Magazine  for  April  Mr. 
Charles  Welsh  writes  on  *<  The  Early  His- 
tory of  Children's  Books  in  New  England," 
bringing  out  many  interesting  facts  relating  to 
the  early  nursery  literature  that  found  favor  in 
the  country,  especially  the  series  of  books  pub- 
lished in  England  by  John  Newbery  and  re- 
printed in  Massachusetts  by  Thomas  and  others. 
He  says : 

**The  contents  of  many  of  the  books,  in  spite 
of  the  advertisements  declaring:  them  always  to 
be  highly  moral  in  tone,  were  sometimes  more 
free  and  outspoken  than  we  should  tolerate  nowa- 
days ;  and  the  style  was  frequently  dull,  heavy, 
didactic,  prosy,  and  stilted,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  the  *age  of  prose  and  reason'  in 
which  they  were  produced.  There  was  still  to 
be  found  in  some  of  them  a  perverse,  barbarous, 
and  trivial  element,  and  sometimes  what  we  now 
should  call  immoral,  cruel,  and  foolish  ideas  per- 
vaded them.  But  on  the  whole  they  struck  an 
entirely  new  note,  opened  out  a  fresh  field,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  better  things  which 
have  followed — those  charming  and  uplifting 
products  of  the  imagination  which,  as  President 
Eliot  says,  teach  that  the  supreme  attainment  of 
any  individual  is  vigor  and  loveliness  of  char- 
acter, and  implant  and  encourage  industry,  per- 
severance, and  veracity  in  word  and  act.  New- 
bery's  books,  however,  generally  tended  to  en- 
courage whatsoever  things  were  pure  and  lovely 
and  of  good  report  according  to  the  lights  of  the 
days  in  which  they  were  written.  While  many 
of  them  have  long  since  been  deservedly  forgot- 
ten and  some  have  absolutely  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  others  have  lived  on  until 
the  present  day,  and  the  old- time  nursery  rhymes 
and  jingles,  wonder  tales  and  fairy  stories,  some 
of  which  were  first  printed  in  accessible  form  in 
Newbery's  little  volumes,  are  among  the  most 
precious  of  our  nursery  classics  of  to-day." 

<*  MOTHER  GOOSK  "  NOT  A  NATIVE    OF    BOSTON. 

Mr.  Welsh  disposes  of  a  popular  error  regard- 
ing the  identity  of  the  famous  **  Mother  Goose." 

* '  One  of  Newbery's  little  books,  entitled 
*  Mother  Goose's  Melody, '  for  which  he  evidently 
adopted  the  *  Mother  Goose '  from  the  title  given 
to  the  collection  of  Perrault's  fairy  tales,  which 
had  by  this  time  begun  to  be  popular  in  Eng- 
land through  a  translation  published  some  thirty 
years  before,  calls  for  a  few  words  here,  because 
around  it  has  grown  up  a  legend  ascribing  the 
authorship  to  a  Boston  lady,  Elizabeth  Goose, 
the  mother-in-law  of  Thomas  Fleet,  the  Boston 
printer.  This  myth  is  entirely  dispelled,  first  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  well-known    rhymes 


and  jingles  in  the  collection  are  now  known  to 
have  originated  long  before  this  estimable  lady 
came  upon  this  earthly  scene,  and  next  by  the 
connection  which  has  been  clearly  established 
in  his  book  on  *  The  Original  Mother  Goose 
Melodies,'  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitmore,  the  city 
registrar  of  Boston,  between  the  Boston  printed 
*  Mother  Goose '  and  the  Newbery  editions  which 
preceded  it." 

AMERICAN  CHILD- LORE. 

Mr.  Welsh  is  interested  in  the  collection  of 
nursery  stories,  rhymes,  and  jingles  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  show- 
ing how  far  we  have  gone  in  the  direction  of 
evolving  a  national  nursery  literature  of  our  own. 
Correspondents  all  over  the  country  are  helping 
in  this  work,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  subject  to  take  the  trouble 
to  write  down  any  of  the  specimens  with  which 
they  may  be  familiar  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Welsh 
at  67-J-  Wyman  Street,  Boston,  they  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  assisting  in 
a  commendable  enterprise. 


THE  PAULIST  FATHERS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

IN  the  April  Arena  Ruth  Everett  contributes 
.  some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  reli- 
gious order  which  stands  charged  with  attempting 
to  <<  Americanize  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  order  was  founded  in  1868  by  Father 
Hecker,  who  outlined  its  principles  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

So  far  as  is  compatible  with  faith  and  piety,  I  am  for 
accepting  the  American  civilization,  with  its  usages 
and  customs.  Leaving  aside  other  reasons,  it  is  the 
only  way  by  which  Catholicity  can  become  the  religion 
of  our  people.  The  character  and  spirit  of  our  people 
must  find  themselves  at  home  in  our  Church  in  the  way 
those  of  other  nations  have  done ;  and  it  is  on  this  basis 
alone  that  the  Catholic  religion  can  make  progress  in 
our  country. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  United  States  is  pref- 
erable to  Catholics  above  other  forms.  It  is  more 
favorable  than  others  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues 
which  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  development  , 
of  the  religious  life  in  man.  The  Government  leaves 
men  a  larger  margin  for  liberty  of  action,  and  hence 
for  co()peration  with  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than 
any  other  government  under  the  sun.  With  these 
popular  institutions  men  enjoy  greater  liberty  in  work- 
ing out  their  true  destiny.  The  Catholic  Church  will 
therefore  flourish  all  the  more  in  this  republican  coun- 
try in  proportion  as  her  representatives  keep,  in  their 
civil  life,  to  the  lines  of  their  republicanism. 

As  the  writer  of  the  Arena  article  puts  it, 
*'the   Paulist   Fathers   are  American   by  three 
titles.     First,  it  is  the  only  religious  institute  of   . 
clerics  in  the  United  States  that  is  of  American 
origin,  the  only  order  founded  in  this  country. 
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Second,  all  its  first  members  were  natives.  Third, 
its  primary  vocation  is  apostolic  labor  for  the 
conversion  of  non-Catholics  in  this  republic." 

THE    AMERICANIZING    OF   THE    CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 

<*The  so-called  '  Americanizing  '  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  States,  which  the  con- 
servative Catholics  of  Europe  profess  to  believe 
<  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  menace  the 
Church,*  did  not  consist  in  any  attempt  by  the 
Paulist  Fathers  to  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  any  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  the 
Paulist  priest  takes  no  vow,  but  the  founders  of 
the  order  did  not  dream  that  they  were  thus 
casting  away  a  single  incentive  to  virtue.  On 
the  contrary,  the  aspirations  of  the  Paulist  are, 
first,  personal  perfection,  which  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  all  religious  communities,  and,  second, 
zeal  for  souls,  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the 
country  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  apostolic  work. 
In  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  the  Paulist  Father 
considers  that  he  will  be  held  responsible  on  the 
judgment  day  for  the  soul  of  every  person  in  his 
parish." 


(( 
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MISSION   '    METHODS. 


The  distinctive  work  of  the  order  consists  in 
the  conducting  of  <<  missions'*  to  non- Catholics. 
Every  legitimate  means  is  employed  to  secure 
an  audience.  The  meetings  are  advertised,  and 
sometimes  street- preaching  is  resorted  to. 

One  peculiarity  in  this  mission  work  of  the 
order  is  the  selection  of  meeting -places.  Re- 
ferring to  the  practice  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  of  apostolic  preaching  in  heathen 
temples,  the  Arena  writer  says  : 

**  Following  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  the 
Paulist  Fathers  make  use  of  the  village  school - 
house  and  the  town  hall,  even  in  preference  to  a 
Catholic  church.  Tliey  are  particularly  anxious 
to  reach  non- Catholics,  and  the  latter  naturally 
feel  more  at  home  in  the  school- house  or  town 
hall  than  in  a  strange  church.  In  these  serv- 
ices congregational  singing  is  also  encouraged, 
and  such  familiar  songs  as  <  Rock  of  Ages '  and 
*  Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul  *  are  sung. 

*  *  From  the  beginning  the  Paulist  Fathers  ear- 
nestly took  up  this  work  of  preaching.  When  only 
three  could  be  spared,  these  three  priests  traveled 
through  Canada  and  the  United  States  ;  and  from 
1858  to  1865,  when  the  death  of  one  of  them  tem- 
porarily suspended  their  work,  they  had  preached 
in  eighty-one  missions,  delivered  uncounted  lec- 
tures and  special  sermons,  and  received  into  the 
Church  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  converts. 
From  1870  to  the  present  time  they  have  given 
nearly  one  thousand  missions  ;  they  have  carried 
on  unrelenting  warfare  against  the  drink  habit 
and  the  custom  of  treating  in  saloons." 


MARION  CRAWFORD'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE 

POPK 

MR.  MARION  CRAWFORD  contributes  to 
the  Easter  Outlook  (New  York)  his  im- 
pressions of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  paper  is  that  in  which  the 
Pope's  physical  and  mental  characteristics  are 
set  forth  : 

<*  In  the  year  1878  Pius  IX.  and  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  died  within  almost  exactly  a  month 
of  each  other,  and  Joachim  Vincent  Pecci  was 
elected  to  the  pontificate.     Cardinal  Pecci  was 
at  that  time  exactly  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 
having  been  installed  on  the  day  succeeding  his 
birthday.     He  was  looked  upon  as  an  old  man, 
and  notwithstanding  a  popular  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  reigns  of  the  popes  which  predicted 
that  he  was  to  live  at  least  twenty  years  after 
his  election,  it  was  not  generally  expected  that 
he  would  have  a  long  reign.     People  forgot  the 
remarkable  physical  strength  which  had  been  his 
as  a  young  man,  and  which  was  as  much  due  to 
the  vigorous  stock  from  which  he  sprang  as  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  born  and  bred  in  the  healthy 
air  of  the  Yolscian  Mountains,   and  had  been 
both  a  sportsman  and  an  athlete.     Before  he  was 
seventy  he  was  already  unusually  thin  and  trans- 
parently pale,  but  he  was  still  perfectly  erect. 
He  had,  I  believe,  never  suffered  any  serious 
illness.     He  was  still  so  active  that  younger  men 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  him  when  he 
walked,  while  he  himself  needed  so  little  rest 
that   he  frequently  ate  his  meals  standing,   by 
mouthfuls,    rather    than    wholly   interrupt    the 
writing  he  was  doing  at  another  table  ;  and  he 
rarely  if  ever  slept  more  than  five  hours  during 
the  night.     He  would  have  been  classed  by  an- 
cient physicians  under  the  Saturnine  variety  o\ 
man,  for  he  possesses  the  very  strong  osseous 
structure,  the   solid  nervous  organization,   and 
the  lean  muscular  development  of  melancholic 
temperaments. 

*  *  He  has  the  excessively  bright  eyes  which 
generally  denote  one  of  three  sorts  of  talents — 
military,  financial,  or  literary.  Possibly  he  pos- 
sesses something  of  all  three,  but  his  superiority 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  financier  cannot  be 
questioned.  His  speech  is  unhesitating  rather 
than  fluent,  impressive  rather  than  persuasive, 
and  his  manner  is  at  once  authoritative  and  verj 
formal.  He  neither  invites  confidence  nor  gives 
it  easily  ;  and  yet  nothing  in  his  conversation 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  diplomatic  choice  of  truths, 
for  if  he  consents  to  speak  on  any  subject  at  all, 
he  treats  it  with  the  frankness  of  one  willing  that 
all  should  know  his  opinions,  but  also  with  the 
dignity  of  one  who  claims  that  all  shall  respect 
them,  whether  agreeing  with  him  or  not." 
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GOLDWIN  SMITH  ON  ENGLISH  RITUALISM. 

PROF.  GOLDWIN  SMITH  contributes  to 
Self  Culture  for  April  an  article  on  the 
present  ritualistic  movement  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Reviewing  the  historical  antecedents 
of  modem  ritualism,  Professor  Smith  concludes 
that  in  this  age  of  science  and  criticism  the 
movement  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  startling 
reaction. 

THB   OXFORD    MOVEMENT TRAGTABIANISM. 

"  Five  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Wycliffe 
and  his  disciples  totally  rejected  transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  whole  circle  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  which  transubstantiation  is  the  center. 
Ritualism  has  come  in  two  movements,  distin- 
guishable from  each  other,  though  the  second 
sprang  out  of  the  first.  The  first  was  the  Ox- 
ford movement,  otherwise  called  tractarianism, 
from  its  series  of  manifestoes,  the  <  Tracts  for 
the  Times, '  Fuseyism,  from  its  official,  and  New- 
manism,  from  its  real,  chief. 

*  *  The  writer  was  a  student  at  Oxford  at  the 
time,  and  remembers  how  the  medisBval  Church, 
idealized  by  Newman,  took  hold  of  the  fancies 
of  young  men  who  had  before  known  nothing 
but  the  chilly  decorum  of  the  Anglican  service 
and  the  preaching  of  the  '  high  and  dry '  pulpits. 
The  Tractarians  were  gradually  drawn  on,  by 
the  thorough -going  members  of  the  party,  to 
< embrace  the  whole  cycle  of  Roman  doctrine,* 
and  the  natural  result  followed. " 

RITUALISM    PROPER. 

*  *  The  second  movement,  which  commenced 
after  an  interval  of  partial  collapse  following 
upon  Newman's  secession,  is  ritualism  properly 
so  called.  It  has  its  source,  not  in  the  desire  of 
a  basis  for  the  Church  independent  of  the  state 
or  in  any  special  theory  or  creed,  ecclesiastical  or 
theological,  so  much  as  in  an  emotional  craving 
for  sensuous  worship,  church  ordinances,  and 
priestly  ministrations.  It  is  traceable  in  some 
measure  to  the  decay  of  intellectual  belief,  which 


leaves  a  void  in  the  religious  nature  to  be  filled 
by  sBsthetic  emotion.  Social  fashion  also  plays 
Its  part,  so  far  as  the  wealthy  classes  are  con- 
cerned ;  ritualism  is  the  thing  farthest  removed 
from  the  vulgarity  of  dissent.  The  present  as- 
cendency of  the  party  is  largely  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  progress  of  rationalism,  which  has  deprived 
the  more  masculine  minds  of  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church,  thereby  leaving  her  to  the 
more  emotional  and  SBsthetic." 

THE    POINTS  NOW  AT  ISSUE. 

Regarding  the  various  ceremonials  of  which 
complaint  is  made  by  the  Protestant  element  in 
the  English  Church,  Professor  Smith  says: 

<  <  The  ritualist  clergy  have  introduced  the  mass 
with  all  its  paraphernalia,  with  the  elevation  and 
adoration  of  the  Host  and  the  reservation  of  the 
elements.  They  have  introduced  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  which  the  mass  is  the  corner-stone,  in- 
cluding the  obligatory  confessional.  They  have 
sued  to  Rome  for  recognition,  but  received  in 
reply  the  usual  intimation,  courteously  and  lov- 
ingly conveyed,  that  if  they  will  admit  themselves 
to  be  heretics  and  their  orders  to  be  a  fiction, 
they  can  be  received  into  the  true  Church  through 
the  gate  of  penance." 

THE    CONFESSIONAL. 

*  <  The  rock  on  which  ritualism  was  pretty  sure 
to  split  was  the  confessional.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  most  perilous  function  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  is  safeguarded  by  his  celibacy.  He  is, 
moreover,  limited  and  guided  by  the  strictest 
and  most  authoritative  regulations.  To  the  rit- 
ualist confessional  these  securities  are  wanting, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  alien  and  repulsive  to 
British  sentiment  than  the  interference  of  the 
spiritual  director  in  the  home.  The  upshot  is 
an  explosion  of  the  old  Protestant,  or,  at  least, 
an ti- sacerdotal,  feeling,  for  which,  in  this  age  of 
religious  indifference,  we  were  hardly  prepared. 
A  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment is  apparently  at  hand." 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  May  Century  opens  with  a  descriptive  sketch 
by  R.  D.  MacKenzie  of  "  The  Solar  Eclipse  at 
Benares,"  an  exceedingly  poetic  specimen  of  the  travel 
sketch,  with  pictures  by  the  author.  Mr.  Castaigne^s 
magnificent  illustrations  to  Professor  Wheeler's  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great  add  very  effectively  to  the  interest 
and  liveliness  of  that  serial.  The  full-page  picture  of 
**The  Siege  of  Gaza''  especially  is  a  remarkably  strong 
example  of  magazine  illustration. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Century  for  this  month  is 
taken  up  with  a  continuation  of  the  war  series,  this 
time  **  The  Story  of  the  Captains,"  being  personal  nar- 
ratives of  the  naval  engagement  on  July  8,  by  Captain 
Evans,  of  the  loioa.  Captain  Taylor,  of  the  Indianay 
Lieutenant  Wainwright,  of  the  Gloucestery  Captain 
Philip,  of  the  Texas,  Captain  Cook,  of  the  Brooklyn, 
Captain  Chadwick,  of  the  New  York,  and  others.  The 
one  picture  that  we  have  seen  which  does  Rear  Admiral 
Sampson  justice  is  the  reproduction  of  the  magnificent 
photograph  by  HoUinger  &  Co.  in  this  series.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  illustrations  are  almost  entirely  draw- 
ings from  photographs  taken  during  the  engagement  or 
just  after  .it.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  conviction 
among  the  captains  of  the  American  ships  that  Cervera 
would  have  had  a  better  chance  had  he  chosen  the  night 
instead  of  the  day  for  his  sortie.  Some  of  the  American 
officers  think,  too,  that  his  risk  would  have  been  less 
had  he  led  his  squadron  to  the  east  instead  of  to  the 
west.  But  the  Americans  are  divided  as  to  the  opinions 
on  this  score. 

Mr.  Jacob  A,  Riis,  the  careful  student  of  the  slums, 
.has  a  brief  contribution  on  "  The  Iiast  of  the  Mulberry- 
Street  Barons."  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  writes  pleasantly 
of  **Two  Lovers  of  Literature  and  Art,**  the  two  being 
Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  May  Harpei^s  we  have  selected  two  arti- 
cles, Mr.  F.  N.  Thorpe's  on  "The  Civil  Service 
and  Colonization  "  and  Richard  Harding  Davis'  stories 
of  "  Our  War  Correspondents  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico," 
to  quote  from  in  another  department. 

Mr.  Horace  Kephart  makes  a  most  readable  contribu- 
tion in  his  article  on  **The  Birth  of  the  American 
Army"  and  his  description  of  the  conditions  under 
which  our  Continental  troops  were  mustered  and  trained. 
Mr.  Kephart  has  much  to  say  about  the  equipments, 
and  especially  the  magnificent  marksmanship  of  the 
riflemen  who  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  our  army. 
One  famous  Maryland  company,  led  by  a  man  named 
Cresap,  was  especially  noted  for  its  marksmanship.  In 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  its  men  gave  examples  of 
their  skill,  hitting  pieces  of  paper  the  size  of  a  dollar 
nailed  on  a  blackened  board  about  sixty  yards  away, 
and  varying  the  feat  by  accomplishing  it  from  various 
uncomfortable  attitudes.  Finally,  one  of  two  brothers 
took  a  piece  of  board  only  five  inches  broad  and  seven 
inches  long,  with  a  similar  piece  of  paper  centered  on  it 
for  a  bull's-eye,  and  held  the  board  in  his  hand  while 
the  other  brother  shot  through  the  paper.    Then  one  of 


the  men  placed  the  bit  of  board  between  his  thighs  and, 
supporting  it  thus,  stood  smilingly  erect  while  his 
brother  shot  eight  bullets  successively  through  it,  this 
shooting  being  done  offhand  at  upward  of  sixty  yards. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs  describes  '*A  Historic  Insti- 
tution—The Manhattan  Company,"  bom  in  ITOd,  and 
therefore  holding  its  centenary  in  this  year.  To  this 
day,  although  the  Manhattan  Company  is  known 
wholly  as  a  banking  institution,  it  is  required  to  main- 
tain a  water  committee,  who  annually  report  that  no 
application  for  a  supply  of  water  has  been  denied ;  and 
as  an  assurance  of  the  continued  maintenance  of  its 
supply,  there  is  always  present  at  the  annual  meeting 
a  pitcher  of  water,  freshly  drawn  from  its  tank,  this 
being  a  curious  relic  of  the  old-time  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  institution  in  its  ownership  of  water 
works. 

There  is  a  delicious  Indian  story  of  a  page,  by  Fred- 
eric Remington,  and  a  chapter  of  Mr.  Julian  Ralph's 
experience  in  **  Keeping  House  in  London."  After  ex- 
amining into  the  details  of  London  housekeeping,  Mr. 
Ralph  concludes  that  no  American  of  middle  cir- 
cumstances who  has  made  his  home  in  London  will 
dispute  the  statement  that  it  costs  more  to  keep  a 
family  there  than  it  does  at  home.  Men's  clothing, 
wines  and  liquors,  servants,  fiowers,  and  a  very  few 
minor  articles  are  cheaper  in  England,  but  these  ad- 
vantages are  offset  by  the  higher  cost  of  all  other 
necessaries.  The  cheapest  cut  of  beef  is  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound,  the  best  fish  sell  for  as  high  as  fifty 
cents  a  pound,  butter  is  thirty  cents  a  pound,  coffee  is 
forty  cents,  strawberries  never  go  lower  than  eight  or 
ten  cents  a  basket,  and  good  small  fruits  generally  are 
very  much  dearer.  

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  May  £knHZmer'8  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  con- 
tinues his  story  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  the  next  to  the  last  of  the  series,  in  which  he 
describes  the  life  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  trenches 
and  pays  a  particular  compliment  to  Lieutenant  Par- 
ker, who  commanded  the  Gatlings  at  Santiago  and  who 
has  become  known  to  the  readers  of  the  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  in  two  articles  con- 
tributed to  this  magazine.  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  so 
impressed  with  the  work  of  Lieutenant  Parker  that  he 
can  say :  **In  fact,  I  think  Parker  deserved  rather  more 
credit  than  any  other  one  man  in  the  entire  campaign. 
I  do  not  allude  especially  to  his  courage  and  energy, 
great  though  they  were,  for  there  were  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-offlcers  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  who  pos- 
sessed as  much  of  the  former  quality  and  scores  who 
possessed  as  much  of  the  latter ;  but  he  had  the  rare 
good  judgment  and  foresight  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
machine  guns,  and,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  Greneral  Shaf - 
ter,  he  was  able  to  organize  his  battery.  He  then,  by  his 
own  exertions,  got  it  to  the  front,  and  proved  that  it 
could  do  invaluable  work  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  much 
in  attack  as  in  defense.  Parker's  Gatlings  were  our  fn- 
separable  companions  throughout  the  siege." 

In  Senator  Hoar's  political  reminiscences  he  takes 
occasion  to  defend  the  memory  of  Charles  Sumner, 
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especially  against  the  accusatiou  that  he  was  not  prac- 
tical. Says  Senator  Hoar :  *^  He  was  the  most  practical 
of  modern  statesmen.  Everything  he  did  ought  to  have 
been  done,  everything  he  tried  to  do  and  failed  to  do 
ought  to  have  been  done.  The  progress  of  the  cause  of 
the  negro  in  this  country  stopped  when  he  died.  The 
progress  of  tiie  cause  of  equal  rights  and  equal  suffrage 
was  arrested  at  his  death." 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  utilizes  his  notable  taste  for 
the  picturesque  in  a  pleasant  travel  sketch  describing 
his  experiences  in  Holland,  under  the  title  *^  Between 
Showers  in  Dort.''  The  illustrations  are  from  Mr. 
Smith's  paintings. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  the  noted  war  correspondent, 
describes  '*The  Installation  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Viceroy 
of  India." 

There  is  a  collection  of  the  letters  of  Sidney  Lanier, 
under  the  title  ^*  A  Poet's  Musical  Impressions,''  being 
parts  of  various  letters  written  by  Mr.  Lanier  to  his 
wife  between  1809  and  1876  in  his  absences  from  home. 
They  are  interesting  as  showing  a  poet's  first  impres- 
sions of  really  great  music,  and  all  the  more  so  in  that 
the  poet  was  himself  a  musician  equally. 

Further  installments  of  Robert  I^uis  Stevenson's 
letters  appear,  and  there  is  an  account  of  the  regen- 
eration of  Santiago,  under  the  title  *' Santiago  Since 
the  Surrender,"  written  by  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood 
himself.  It  is  well  known  now  what  an  abominably 
filthy  city  Santiago  was.  General  Wood  can  now  say 
that  the  city  is  clean,  free  from  odors,  and  as  healthy 
as  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  United  States,  excepting, 
perhaps,  for  the  constant  presence  of  malaria.  Of  course 
it  is  old,  tumble-down,  and  in  need  of  a  vast  amount  of 
repair,  but  the  work  has  been  started,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  the  people  appreciate  this  fully  and 
are  interested  in  it.  General  Wood  says  that  Cuba 
may  be  made  a  comparatively  attractive  and  healthy 
country  to  live  in. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Post- 
master-General Charles  Emory  Smith's  de- 
scription of  "The  United  States  Postal  Service,"  in  the 
May  Cosmopolitan, 

Mr.  W.  M.  Sheffield  gives  a  brief  description,  with 
some  striking  pictures,  of  the  railroad  which  is  being 
built  to  the  Klondike.  The  route  start-s  from  Skaguay, 
traverses  White  Pass,  descends  into  the  Yukon  Valley 
by  way  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  and  ends  at  Fort  Selkirk, 
on  the  Yukon,  over  300  miles  from  Skaguay.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  the  first  twenty  miles  from  tide- 
water, where  a  rise  of  2,280  feet  had  to  be  overcome, 
nearly  all  in  one  part.  The  obstacle  is  surmounted 
chiefly  by  using  sharp  curves,  built  on  shelves  in  the 
face  of  the  rock.  By  this  means  a  maximum  grade  of 
8.9  per  cent.,  or  206  feet  to  the  mile,  has  been  obtained. 
The  terminus  will  probably  be  reached  before  the  close 
of  this  year.  A  force  of  1,500  workmen,  working  twen- 
ty-two hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  have  pushed  the 
task  rapidly  to  completion.  The  railroad  has  cost 
nearly  $60,000  a  mile.  The  writer  hints  at  a  through 
train  from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
distant  future. 

Anna  Leach  contributes  an  article  on  "Science  in  the 
Model  Kitchen,"  illustrated  with  photographs  of  very 
modem  culinary  apparatus  in  the  houses  of  prominent 
American  families.    The  writer  describes  many  curious 


innovations  made  possible  in  kitchen  management  by 
modern  science,  and  she  thinks  that  with  the  cheapen- 
ing of  electrical  power  these  will  become  entirely  pos- 
sible in  the  more  modest  homes,  where  on  account  of 
the  fewer  servants  kept  they  are  most  needed.  No 
small  apartment  is  complete  without  an  electrical 
range.  "  It  is  made  of  soapstone  or  of  the  heavy  earth- 
enware, solid  or  built  of  tiles,  for  it  consists  only  of  a 
series  of  shelves,  with  the  point  of  attachment  to  the 
current  let  into  the  back.  It  is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  manage  it,  and,  like  the  plate  warmer,  every 
^uoepan  and  cover  can  be  regulated  automatically." 

Milton  E.  Ailes  gives  a  dramatic  story  of  "  Arctic 
Perils"  in  his  account  of  the  experiences  of  the  whaling 
vessels  frozen  in  the  ice  in  the  fall  of  1897  which  were 
rescued  by  Lieutenant  Jarvis  at  Point  Barrow  on 
March  29,  1898.  The  crews  of  several  of  them  were 
saved  from  death,  and  the  whole  were  fed  and  clothed 
by  the  energies  of  one  man,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Brower,  the 
young  manager  of  the  Cape  Smythe  Whaling  and 
Trading  (]k>mpany,  which  has  a  station  nine  miles  from 
Point  Barrow. 

In  a  further  article  on  "  The  Ideal  and  Practical  Oiv 
ganization  of  a  Home"  Dr.  Denslow  calculates  that  a 
family  can  live  as  well  for  $2,500  in  parts  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  or  New  Jersey  as  for  $7,000  in  New 
York  City,  and  in  Georgia  or  East  Tennessee  it  can  live 
as  well  for  $600  as  in  Maine  for  $1,200. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  May  McClure^s  contains  some  "Stories  of 
Admiral  Dewey,"  by  Mr.  Oscar  King  Davis, 
which  we  have  quoted  from  among  the  "Leading  Arti- 
cles of  the  Month." 

GOVERNOR  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  MACHINE. 

Another  notable  figure  of  the  Spanish  war,  Col.  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  is  the  subject  of  a  sketch  by  Mr.  J. 
Lincoln  Steffens,  though  Mr.  Steffens  is  not  concerned 
so  much  with  the  personality  of  the  governor  as  with 
his  political  career  during  the  last  six  months.  Mr. 
Steffens  explains  Colonel  Roosevelt's  theory  of  his  duty 
in  the  choice  of  the  Repiiblican  machine  nomination 
for  governor,  and  tells  how  he  has  managed  to  reconcile 
the  responsibilities  of  a  party  man  with  the  duties  of 
an  honest  and  upright  man  in  the  acts  of  his  governor- 
ship. 

THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  ELEPHANTS. 

Col.  F.  T.  Pollok  tells  some  curious  things  concerning 
the  intelligence  of  elephants,  especially  in  regard  to 
their  utility  for  man's  purposes.  Mr.  Kipling  has  al- 
ready, in  one  of  his  stories,  called  attention  to  the  part 
elephants  play  in  the  siege  of  towns,  when  they  are 
used  for  moving  siege  batteries,  and  how,  when  the 
guns  are  brought  into  action,  the  elephants  are  replaced 
by  bullocks,  as  the  latter  are  not  subject  to  panic  like 
the  former— explained  in  Mr.  Kipling's  story  by  the 
theory  that  the  elephants  have  got  sense  enough  to  be 
afraid  and  the  bullocks  have  not.  Colonel  Pollok  says 
an  elephant  can  carry  800  to  1,000  pounds  on  his  back, 
march  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  over  the  most  dif- 
ficult country  at  a  steady  pace,  and  do  with  five  or  six 
hours'  sleep.  The  usual  allowance  of  rice  is  2  pounds 
per  foot  of  height  daily  and  about  600  pounds  of  green 
food.    The  elephants  show  the  most  marvelous  discern- 
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inent  in  carrying  and  arranging  logs  in  the  huge  timber 
yards  in  Rangoon  and  Moulmein.  The  beasts  test  the 
weight  and  balance  of  the  log  before  lifting  it,  raise  one 
end  with  their  tusks,  and  if  they  can  lift  the  whole, 
shift  their  trunks  carefully  until  they  get  to  the  exact 
center,  then  kneel  down,  roll  the  log  on  their  tusks,  and 
carry  it  to  the  stack  or  to  the  sawmill.  In  stacking 
they  will  give  it  a  little  push  here  or  a  pull  there  until 
the  timber  is  in  the  exact  position.  In  keeping  masons 
supplied  with  blocks  of  stone  they  will  raise  the  block 
to  the  exactly  correct  position  on  the  wall  in  course  of 
construction. 

THE  8TJN  18  GROWiyo  HOTTER. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  of  the  staff  of  McClure^a 
Magazine,  has  a  readable  interview  with  the  astrono- 
mer, Dr.  T.  J.  J.  See,  in  which  that  young  but  eminent 
scientist  explains  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  sun  and 
planets.  Dr.  See  believes  that  our  solar  system  and  all 
other  stellar  systems  were  originally  a  swarm  of  icy 
masses  floating  like  some  great  flock  of  birds  in  blue 
space.  At  present  he  says  the  sun  is  a  gaseous  body 
still,  and  that  in  conformation  to  the  new  law  which 
Dr.  See  has  evolved  it  is  shrinking  from  year  to  year 
and  is  therefore  growing  hotter.  At  present  the  radi- 
ance is  yellow.  As  the  years  go  by  and  the  heat  in- 
creases we  may  expect  the  light  to  grow  gradually 
whiter  and  whiter  until  it  approaches  the  color  of  an 
arc  lamp,  and  after  that  it  will  gradually  become  blue, 
the  next  step  marked  in  the  spectrum.  It  will  then 
have  reached  the  condition  of  the  blue  stars  of  the 
heavens,  Sirius  and  Vega,  and  it  will  have  shrunk  to  a 
density  nearly  approaching  that  of  an  incompressible 
liquid.  

LIPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  May  LippincoWs  Mr.  John  Foster  Kirk  re- 
views the  question  of  the  Philippines.  He  agrees 
with  the  so-called  expansionists  in  believing  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  shifting  the  responsibility  we  had 
incurred  in  the  islands  to  other  shoulders.  He  thinks 
it  certain  that  our  rule  in  the  Philippines  will  not  be 
characterized  by  the  same  sort  of  conduct  as  has  dis- 
graced the  rule  of  Spain.  ^*We  shall  not  send  them 
governors  and  administrators  to  accumulate  wealth  by 
plunder  and  fraud.  We  shall  not  punish  revolts  by 
wholesale  and  cold-blooded  executions.  Material  prog- 
ress at  least  may  be  counted  on  as  the  solid  result  of  a 
rule  that  is  bound  to  facilitate  the  legitimate  enters 
prises  of  the  trader,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  agri- 
culturist.'' Assuming  this,  Mr.  Kirk  thinks  that  even 
those  who  were  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Philippines  ought  now  to  do  their  best  to 
make  our  rule  as  good  as  possible,  and  that  this  pur- 
pose is  ill  served  by  criticism  and  censure. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Fell  contributes  an  essay  on  '*  The 
American  Fondness  for  Movements,"  by  "movements" 
meaning  reform  agitation  of  various  sorts.  He  thinks 
that  the  American  habit  of  plunging  unreservedly  into 
popular  movements  without  taking  their  measure  is 
playing  an  alarming  part  in  the  development  of  our  in- 
dividual mind  and  character.  "It  is  making  of  us  a 
nation  of  cranks." 

The  novel  of  the  month  Is  "Princess  Nadine,"  by 
Christian  Reid ;  there  are  several  short  stories  and 
essays  on  Philippe  de  Comines  and  "Democracy  and 
Suffrage." 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  Ladiet^  Home  Journal  for  May  contains  sev- 
eral readable  articles,  among  them  "Helen  Kel- 
ler as  She  Really  Is,"  an  intimate  glimpse  of  the  won- 
derful deaf  and  blind  girl,  given  by  Joseph  E.  Chamber- 
lin.  Mr.  Chamberlin  describes  how  Miss  Keller  lost 
her  sight  and  the  steps  by  which  she  has  learned  to  use 
her  sense  of  touch  instead  of  hearing  so  that  she  can 
listen  to  reading,  identify  friends  by  their  handshake, 
and  perfect  herself  to  a  marvelous  degree  in  the  study 
of  languages  and  of  mathematics,  not  to  speak  of  play- 
ing chess  and  solitaire.  Miss  Keller  listens  to  reading 
by  placing  the  Angers  of  a  hand  at  the  nose,  lips,  and 
throat  of  a  person  reading  aloud,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  hesitation  in  her  interpretation  of  what  is  read. 
She  is  particularly  sensitive  to  musical  vibrations, 
although  totally  deaf  as  to  her  ears.  "She  is  fond  of 
holding  her  hands  against  the  piano  when  it  is  being 
played,  and  her  face  shows  keen  pleasure  while  she  is 
thus  occupied.  She  distinguishes  between  high  chords 
and  low  chords  struck  on  a  piano,  but  her  sense  of  feel- 
ing does  not  distinguish  between  major  and  minor 
chords  nor  between  concordant  and  discordant  sounds." 

WHAT  IT  MEAK8  TO  BE  AN  ACTRESS. 

Miss  Viola  Allen  tells  the  readers  of  the  Home  Jour- 
nal "  What  It  Means  to  Be  an  Actress."  She  describes 
various  phases  of  the  novice's  career,  the  work  as  an 
"extra,"  then  as  an  understudy,  and  finally  as  mistress 
of  her  own  rdle.  Miss  Allen  advises  the  broadest  and 
most  complete  education  as  the  best  training  for  th« 
histrionic  art.  The  least  education  an  actress  can  do 
with  is  the  best  of  common-school  training  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  French.  Concerning  the  rather  vague  matter 
of  actresses'  salaries.  Miss  Allen  says  that  in  first-class 
companies  they  run  from  125  to  $125  per  week,  exclu- 
sive of  the  leading  rOlea.  But  while  this  seems  munifi- 
cent for  a  young  woman's  income,  she  reminds  us  that 
the  actress  is  traveling  a  great  deal  and  that  her  hotel 
bills  probably  amount  to  $21  a  week.  She  takes  the 
example  of  a  thrifty  young  woman  in  a  flrstKslass  com- 
pany with  the  average  salary  of  $60  a  week,  and  deduct- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  year  she  shows  that  the  actress 
can  only  save  $600  with  the  most  prudent  management. 
As  to  the  charm  of  the  life  as  a  profession,  she  says  that 
the  great  attraction  to  the  novice  of  constant  traveling 
becomes  the  bane  of  her  existence  when  the  novelty  has 
worn  off. 

Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  gives  some  picturesque  anec- 
dotes of  G^rge  Washington,  illustvating  his  dislike  of 
extravagance,  his  occasional  shrewd  diplomacy,  his 
fondness  for  dancing,  his  great  love  for  his  mother,  the 
stage  fright  that  seems  to  come  over  him  in  addressing 
his  country  folks,  and  many  other  picturesque  qualties. 
He  says  Washington  was  the  most  punctual  of  men, 
and  that  when  he  was  to  meet  Ck>ngress  at  noon  he 
never  failed  to  be  passing  the  door  of  the  hall  when  the 
clock  struck  12.  His  dining  hour  was  4,  and  after  al' 
lowing  five  minutes  for  the  variation  of  time-pieces,  he 
invariably  sat  down,  whether  his  guests  were  present 
or  not. 

A  new  novel  by  Anthony  Hope  begins  in  this  num- 
ber, the  editor  answers  with  abundant  instances  the 
inquiry  of  a  subscriber  as  to  where  are  the  pretty  girls 
in  America,  Dr.  Watson  discusses  "  The  Art  of  Listen- 
ing to  a  Sermon,"  and  there  is  another  two-page  install- 
ment of  the  useful  series  of  photographs  of  the  tasteful 
country  homes  of  America. 
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MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE. 

<  i  ^ yr  UNSEY»S  MAGAZINE  "  for  May  tells  some- 
IVX  thing  about  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  the  chal- 
lenger for  the  Ajnerica's  cup,  who  will  next  fall  sail 
the  Shamrock  against  our  Columbia^  now  being  built. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  an  Irishman,  a  wealthy  merchant, 
and  a  bachelor.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  challenging 
for  the  cup  was  to  contribute  $10,000  to  the  relief  of  the 
United  States  soldiers  in  the  field.  This  proof  of  a  gen- 
erous and  friendly  spirit,  combined  with  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance in  New  York  and  Chicago,  will  insure  a 
very  different  spirit  in  the  coming  trial  of  speed  from 
that  which  characterized  the  Valkyrie  race. 

Mr.  Walter  Littlefield,  in  an  article  entitled  ''The 
Truth  About  Dreyfus,"  reviews  in  detail  the  various 
steps  in  that  elaborately  scandalous  story,  and  prints  a 
number  of  photographs  and  facsimiles  of  documents  in 
the  case  in  his  task  of  showing  how  great  a  travesty  of 
justice  was  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  Dreyfus. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  May  New  England  Magazine  is  a  well-illus- 
trated and  well-considered  number.  It  begins 
with  one  of  the  articles  of  special  local  interest  which 
consistently  characterisse  that  magazine,  ''The  Share 
of  Connecticut  in  the  Revolution,^'  by  J.  Moss  Ives,  and 
another  in  the  same  category  is  a  good  historical  ac- 
count of  Brown  University,  by  Henry  Robinson  Palmer, 
with  excellent  illustrations  of  various  phases  of  the 
subject.  Brown  University  is  now  in  its  one  hundred 
and  thirty-fifth  year,  and  approaches  the  close  of  the 
century  with  brighter  prospects  than  ever  before,  with 
broadened  courses  of  instruction,  increased  resources,  a 
university  library  of  90,000  volumes,  supplemented  by 
the  Athenaeum  Library  of  50,000  volumes  and  the  Prov- 
idence Public  Library  of  more  than  80,000. 

Mr.  Clifton  Johnson  describes  "  Work  and  Workers 
in  Rural  England,"  with  pictures  taken  from  the  beau- 
tiful photographs  with  which  the  author  illustrates  his 
descriptive  sketches.  Each  one  of  these  photographs 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  is  really  a  work  of  art. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  taken 
up  with  the  oi)ening  articles  of  really  important 
and  solid  interest. 

The  first  is  Mr.  H.  de  R.  Walker's  on  "  Australasian 
Extensions  of  Democracy."  In  the  five  colonies  of  the 
Australian  continent  the  state  is  called  upon  to  perform 
a  gpreater  number  and  variety  of  functions  than  in  any 
other  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  The  railroads  almost  with- 
out exception,  with  all  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  community.  Four  of  the 
colonies  lend  money  to  settlers  at  low  rates  of  interest ; 
the  government  of  south  Australia  sells  its  wines  in 
London ;  Queensland  facilitates  the  erection  of  sugar 
mills ;  Victoria  and  south  Australia  have  given  a  bonus 
upon  the  exportation  of  dairy  produce ;  and  there  are 
half  a  dozen  other  striking  instances  of  unusual  phases 
of  state  aid  to  the  community,  while  in  all  the  colonies 
the  national  system  of  primary  education  is  compulsory 
and  undenominational.  Mr.  Walker's  article  is  large- 
ly taken  up  with  an  argument  against  Mr.  Godkin's 
strictures  on  the  results  of  the  nationalized  efforts,  his 
chief  criticism  of  Mr.  Godkin's  statements  being  that 
Mr.  Godkin  has  been  misinformed. 


H.  P.  Whitmarsh  discusses  "American  Deep-Water 
Shipping,"  and  deplores  the  present  ineffectiveness  of 
our  merchant  marine.  He  finds  that  the  United  States 
refuses  to  make  $80,000,000  yearly  by  not  carrying  her 
own  exports.  During  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  with 
June,  1898,  there  were  entered  and  cleared  from  United 
States  ports  50,000,000  tons  of  freight.  Only  9.3  per 
cent,  of  it  was  carried  in  American  bottoms.  This 
seems,  too,  the  more  striking  in  that  during  the  early 
part  of  the  century  the  Uniterl  States  carried  90  per 
cent,  of  her  imports  and  exports.  If  she  did  as  much 
as  that  now  her  share  of  the  year's  carrying  trade 
would  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $180,000,- 
000.  As  to  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs,  Mr. 
Whitmarsh  does  not  consider  that  free  ships  and  boun- 
ties will  necessarily  be  the  effective  cures.  He  thinks 
that  two  things  are  needed  :  a  revival  of  national  inter- 
est and  some  kind  of  governmental  aid.  There  are 
some  signs  of  the  former  as  a  result  of  the  naval  suc- 
cesses in  the  late  war,  but  the  latter  will  not  amount 
to  so  much  as  'ong  as  it  is  shown  only  in  bounties,  sub- 
sidies, etc.  The  first  step  in  government  aid  he  thinks 
should  be  the  formation  of  a  body  similar  to  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  a  department  of  merchant  marine  like 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  thinks  that  a 
properly  organized  body  of  this  sort  would  bring  Amer- 
ican ships  to  become  the  best  built  in  the  world,  would 
secure  them  cargoes  in  the  face  of  all  competition,  and 
would  make  them  pay. 

Under  the  title  "  The  Orator  of  Secession  :  A  Study 
of  an  Agitator,"  Mr.  William  G.  Brown  makes  a  read- 
able sketch  of  the  life  of  that  picturesque  character, 
William  Lowndes  Yancey.  Mr.  Brown  makes  a  strik- 
ing comparison  between  Yancey  and  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  finds  more  points  of  contact  than  one  would  have 
imagined  at  the  first  blush. 

The  psychologist.  Professor  James,  prints  one  of  his 
"  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology;"  Jacob  A.  Riis  de- 
scribes "The  Battle  with  the  Slum  ;"  Mr.  William  V. 
Pettit  gives  an  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
Porto  Rico;  Mr.  Henry  W.  Famam  discusses  "  Some 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem; "  and  in  the 
series  " Improvement  in  City  Life"  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Robinson  tells  of  the  educational  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  recent  years. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  the  April  number  of  the  North  American  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Jones  concludes  his  survey  of  Brit- 
ish rule  in  India,  and  we  have  quoted  from  his  article 
in  the  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  Prince  Itur- 
bide's  account  of  Mexican  peonage  is  also  noticed  in  the 
same  department. 

The  Hon.  John  A.  T.  Hull,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  writes  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army.  He  rehearses  the  history  of  the  re- 
cent legislation  in  Congress,  severely  criticising  the 
Senate  amendments  as  finally  adopted. 

The  paper  by  Julian  Hawthorne  on  "  Public  Schools 
and  Parents'  Duties"  is,  as  the  writer  puts  it,  " not  an 
indictment  of  American  public  schools,  but  of  Ameri- 
can parents'  neglect  of  their  children.  We  do  not  do 
our  duty  by  them.  It  is  too  soft  an  expression  to  say 
that  we  intrust  them  to  the  state  ;  we  abandon  them 
to  it.  America  is  the  children's  country,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  so  in  a  sense  less  flattering  to  our  vanity  than  we 
might  wish.    We   pay  for  their  book-learning,  their 
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amunementB,  and  their  indulgence,  but  we  deny  them 
what  it  is  our  chief  concern  to  give  them — opportunity 
to  develop  character.  Yet  it  is  ii^  order  to  afford  them 
that  opportunity,  or,  we  might  say,  to  compel  them  to 
that  development,  that  we,  as  parents,  exist.  If  we  fail 
to  do  it  we  might  as  well,  as  parents,  not  exist  at  all." 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  orthodoxy,  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Francis  Brown  lays  down  the  proposition  that  we  all 
owe  allegiance  to  truth,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  judgment — in  other  words,  that  '*we  are 
bound  to  be  as  orthodox  as  we  can." 

**  But  while  my  apprehension  of  truth  is  decisive  for 
me,  it  is  not  decisive  for  any  other  man.  Every  man 
must  apprehend  truth  for  himself.  Every  man's  stand- 
ard must  be  within  himself.  Only  in  case  all  these  in- 
dividual standards  should  agree  could  we  make  anyone 
of  them  the  universal  standard.  But  they  do  not  agree. 
They  differ  widely." 

The  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter  gives  a  hopeful  accoimt  of 
Cubans  industrial  prospects.  He  seems  to  think  that 
American  enterprise  and  capital  will  first  be  utilized 
there  in  the  establishment  of  transportation  facilities, 
sanitary  improvements,  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants, 
telegraph  and  telephone  services,  etc. 

Mr.  Eugene  Young  indicts  the  Mormon  hierarchy  for 
a  series  of  offenses,  culminating  in  the  revival  of  polyg- 
amy and  of  church  control  in  politics.  The  influence  of 
the  Mormon  priesthood  extends  into  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico. Not  only  is  Utah  under  Mormon  domination,  but 
eleven  members  of  the  Idaho  Legislature  are  Mormons 
and  Mormon  settlements  are  spreading  through  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Nevada, 
not  to  speak  of  isolated  communities  in  the  South  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall,  the  statistician,  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  British  capital  invested  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is  more  than  thirteen  times  larger  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago. 

Bishop  Potter  writes  on  the  subject  of  "National 
Bigness  or  Greatness— Which?"  Prof.  W.  Garden 
Blaikie  describes  the  French  Riviera;  Elizabeth  Bis- 
land  enunciates  ''A  New  Law  of  Health,"  which  proves 
to  be  really  a  yielding  of  obedience  to  the  old  laws ; 
and  Edmund  Gosse  relates  some  reminiscences  of 
*'  Orion "  Home,  to  whom  allusions  are  made  in  the 
Browning  letters  recently  published. 


THE  FORUM. 

WE  have  selecled  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid's  article  in 
the  April  Forwm  on  "  American  Opportunities 
in  China  "  for  quotation  elsewhere. 

Prof.  Ivan  Oseroff,  of  Moscow  University,  contributes 
an  article  on  the  industrial  development  of  Russia.  He 
presents  a  series  of  figures,  all  going  to  show  that  Rus- 
sia has  been  developing  with  great  rapidity  of  late.  He 
considers  the  iron,  oil,  cotton-spinning,  ship-building, 
and  sugar  industries,  showing  the  bearings  of  govern- 
mental encouragement  in  the  way  of  bounties  and  tar- 
iffs. It  is  evident  that  the  country  is  liberating  itself 
more  and  more  from  importations  for  the  requirements 
of  home  consumption.  The  industrial  development  is 
powerfully  aided  by  the  influx  of  foreign  capital.  Pro- 
fessor Oseroff  also  says  that  the  enterprising  foreigners 
who  invest  their  capital  in  Russia,  being  better  ac- 
quainted with  recent  mechanical  improvements,  stimu- 
late the  introduction  of  such  improvements  in  Russian 
"manufactures. 


Mr.  Bushrod  C.  Washington  discusses  the  old  ques- 
tion, '*  Was  Washington  the  Author  of  His  Farewell 
Address  ?"  and  concludes  that  while  great  honor  is  due 
to  Hamilton  and  Madison  for  their  services  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  address,  the  evidence  is  still  conclusive 
that  Washington  was,  in  the  only  applicable  sense  of 
the  term,  the  author  of  it. 

Mr.  H.  Butler  Clarke  reviews  the  recent  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  Government  in  the  shaping  of  national  pol- 
icy as  distinguished  from  the  consensus  of  public  opin- 
ion in  Spain  so  far  as  it  can  be  interpreted.  The  Spanish 
virtues  of  bravery,  hardihood,  sobriety,  patience,  and 
honesty  flnd  their  best  exponents  chiefly  in  the  country 
population,  which  forms  the  sound  and  solid  backbone, 
but  this  element  lacks  leaders,  organization,  and  coh^ 
sion.    It  cannot  initiate  policies. 

President  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
discusses  the  subject  of  pecuniary  aid  for  poor  and  able 
students.  He  evolves  the  following  principles,  which 
he  holds  should  be  maintained  in  giving  aid  to  students 
in  college : 

"1.  Every  grant  of  aid  should  be  made  upon  the 
ground  of  the  claims  of  the  individual  concerned.  The 
good  health  and  promise  of  life  of  the  applicant  should 
be  considered. 

**  2.  In  granting  aid,  evidence  should  be  based  so  far 
as  possible  upon  the  man  himself  rather  than  upon  tes- 
timony about  the  man. 

"  8.  The  amount  of  aid  granted  should  vary  according 
to  the  need,  character,  and  promise  of  usefulness  of  the 
applicant. 

^^4.  In  case  testimony  is  required,  the  testimony 
should  be  secured  from  witnesses  outside  the  applicant's 
family  as  well  as  within. 

*^  5.  All  aid  should  promote  the  self-respect  and  man^ 
liness  of  the  student  receiving  it. 

**6.  No  aid  should  be  given  to  classes  of  students  as 
classes. 

**  7.  All  grants  of  aid  should  be  confined  to  one  year, 
and  no  assurance  should  be  given  of  aid  for  more  than 
one  year,  unless  the  grounds  of  the  award  still  ob- 
tain. 

**8.  Every  wise  and  proper  means  should  be  used  to 
impress  upon  the  student  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  he 
owes  the  college,  but  there  should  be  no  badgering. 

**  9.  The  college  should  follow  up  each  loan  withcoujv 
teous  care  In  order  to  secure  repayment." 

Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  reviews  the  conditions  of  good  colo- 
nial government,  drawing  many  illustrations  from  the 
English  system,  of  which  he  has  made  a  special  study. 
He  holds  that  in  order  to  govern  colonies  we  must  have 
an  organization  exempt  from  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
frequent  elections,  ^*  which  shall  have  nothing  to  hope 
or  fear  from  party  changes,  which  shall  offer  to  young 
men  of  character  and  ability  a  career  which  they  may 
enter  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  which  induce  them 
to  go  into  the  banking  business  or  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness—the hope  of  a  reasonably  good  livelihood  and  a 
provision  for  old  age." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Young,  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
sets  forth  certain  reasons  for  predicting  a  decline  in 
England's  commercial  supremacy.  That  supremacy, 
built  up  so  largely  on  the  Manchester  doctrine  of  Eng- 
land's destiny  to  be  the  workshop  of  the  world,  is  now 
menaced  by  the  enormous  growth  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries  in  other  countries. 

Prof.  William  P.  Trent  essays  to  define  "The  Au- 
thority of  Criticism,"  and  at  least  succeeds  in  showing 
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that  this  authority  rests  very  lightly  on  most  of  the 
critics  themselves. 

Mr.  W.  J.  McGee  contributes  an  exposition  of  Bacon's 
*' Novum  Organum;''  Mr.  Homer  B.  Hulbert  writes 
briefly  about  **  Korea  and  the  Koreans; "  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com« 
mission,  discusses  the  powers  of  that  body. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  April  Arena  is  Ruth 
Everett's  account  of  **The  Paulist  Fathers  and 
Their  Work,**  from  which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere. 

Another  leading  feature  of  this  number  is  a  symposium 
on  **  The  Race  Problem,"  in  which  three  leaders  of  the 
colored  race— Bishop  Holly,  of  Haiti,  Prof.  W.  H. 
Councill,  and  President  Booker  T.  Washington— and 
Mr.  J.  Montgomery  McGrovem,  a  New  York  journalist 
who  has  lived  many  years  in  Georgia,  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
McCurley,  who  has  lived  thirty  years  In  the  South  in 
close  association  with  the  negro,  participate.  Of  the 
two  white  writers  Mr.  McGrovem  is  far  the  more  hope- 
ful of  the  future  of  the  negro.  He  urges  that  the  negro 
should  be  taught  Industrial  pursuits  and  be  governed 
by  prompt  legal  measures  rather  than  by  mob  violence. 
He  should  not  be  expected  to  live  up  to  a  standard 
which  is  beyond  his  power  to  attain.  Mr.  McCurley,  on 
the  other  hand,  begins  with  the  premise  that  the  negro 
is  and  must  ever  be  hopelessly  inferior  to  the  white 
man. 

The  Hon.  C.  G.  Garrison,  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court,  publishes  interesting  data  on  the  question  of  the 
death-penalty,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  States  in 
which  the  death-penalty  is  abolished  are  Colorado, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
death-penalty  has  also  been  abolished  or  qualified  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Switzerland  (in  eight  cantons),  and  Venezuela. 

Mr.  S.  Ivan  TonjorofTs  chronicle  of  foreign  politics 
discusses  the  Russo-Finnish  episode,  and  intimates  that 
the  Czar  is  quite  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  his 
domains. 

Mr.  Horatio  W.  Bresser  occupies  twenty-four  pages 
with  a  discussion  of  **  Possibilities  of  the  Moral  Law,'' 
and  even  then  fails  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

In  his  chapter  of  ^'Spanish  Character  Studies"  Dr. 
Felix  li.  Oswald  describes  some  of  the  pleasanter  as- 
pects of  the  national  character,  especially  the  Span- 
iard's charity : 

"Foreign  residents  of  Spanish  cities  are  amazed  to 
find  that  the  relentless  butchers  of  Moriscoes,  Lucayans, 
Netherlanders,  and  Cuban  insurgents  seem  to  be  the 
most  charitable  people  on  earth.  The  famished  citizens 
of  Cadiz  and  Havana  shared  their  pittance  with  still 
poorer  wretches.  Without  a  poor-tax,  Spanish  com- 
munities of  50,000  self -supporters  feed  a  pauper  popula- 
tion of  5,000  to  7,000.  Public  hospitals  are  thronged 
with  ministers  of  mercy.  Nor  should  we  shrink  from 
the  confession  that  in  the  land  of  Torquemada  minors 
are  treated  far  more  kindly  than  in  Puritanical  Great 
Britain.  There  are  Spanish  towns  where  Charles 
Lamb's  Autocrat  of  the  Grammar-school,  child-tortur- 
ing Boyer,  would  have  been  torn  by  a  raging  mob." 

Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman  describes  the  work  of  the  recently 
organized  League  for  Social  Service,  the  object  of  which 
is  the  **  gathering  of  information  regarding  everything 
that  tends  to  the  social  betterment  of  humanity." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Contemporary  for  April  "A  Turkish  Official" 
writes  an  interesting  paper  on  the  future  of  Tur- 
key. It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  what  might  have  been 
if  the  Turks  as  well  as  Christians  had  been  helped  by 
Europe  to  a  reformed  government  or  if  the  Turks  could 
reform  their  own  government.  The  writer  sees  in  the 
present  Sultan  the  ruin  of  his  empire — a  cunning  but 
insane  egotist,  whose  one  idea  of  personal  safety  has  led 
him  to  sink  his  people  into  an  abyss  of  ignorance  and 
corruption  and  to  centralize  all  power  in  himself.  He 
has  no  hope  of  help  from  the  Grerman  Kaiser.  So  he 
concludes  thus  gloomily : 

"  On  the  whole  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  barring  some 
unforeseen  combination  of  circumstances,  of  which  his- 
tory is  not  devoid,  Turkey,  European,  African,  and 
Asiatic,  is  doomed  to  die.  England's  share  in  her  suc- 
cession will  be  the  undisputed  possession  of  Egypt  and 
the  annexation  of  Arabia  right  up  to  Bagdad.  France 
will  have  Syria  and  Russia  Anatolia.  Italy's  claim  to 
the  province  of  Tripoli  in  Africa  is  countenanced  by  alL 
The  rival  pretensions  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia 
will  be  settled  by  Europe,  Austria  and  perhaps  Italy 
also*  coming  in  for  a  slice  of  Turkish  territory  in  Rou- 
melia.    The  future  of  Constantinople  is  uncertain." 

THE  LONDON  BILL. 

Dr.  Collins'  paper  on  "The  London  Government 
Bill "  ends  with  this  succinct  criticism  : 

**  The  disintegration  of  the  growing  unity  of  London 
into  a  conglomerate  of  sham  municipalities  under  the 
hegemony  of  Greater  Westminster,  though  it  may  en- 
liven and  embellish  local  government  in  the  metropolis, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  raise  the  rates,  while  it  will  post- 
pone indeflnitely  that  unity,  simplicity,  and  equality  of 
treatment  which  are  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  ref- 
ormation of  London." 

"AN  EVERLASTING  STIGMA"  ON  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Macleod's  discussion  of  "  Indian  Cur- 
rency" rests  on  this  contention  : 

"  Lord  Lytton's  government  declared  in  1876  that  it 
was  impossible  to  close  the  minte  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  unless  at  the  same  time  the  mints  were  opened  to 
the  free  coinage  of  gold  as  unlimited  legal  tender.  Yet 
the  government  has  allowed  five  years  to  pass  away 
without  taking  a  single  step  to  restore  the  gold  coinage, 
which  it  ought  to  have  done  simultaneously  with  clos- 
ing the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  whole 
of  this  unhappy  India  business  is  an  everlasting  stigma 
on  British  economic  and  financial  statesmanship  of  the 
nineteenth  century." 

He  estimates  the  losses  of  the  Indian  Government  re- 
sulting from  "the  unfortunate  attempt  to  introduce 
bimetallism"  since  1S64  at  £100,000,000. 

RESOURCES  OF  NORTH  BORNEO. 

Sir  John  Jardine  draws  an  instructive  contrast  be- 
tween the  economies  of  the  old  East  India  Company 
and  tha  British  North  Borneo  Company.  He  thus  de- 
scribed the  resources  of  the  latter  : 

"  North  Borneo  is  both  a  landed  estate,  to  be  devel- 
oped chiefly  by  private  capital  subscribed  in  the  city  by 
persons  interested  in  planting  and  mining,  and  a  terri- 
tory with  a  scanty  population,  for  whose  good  govern- 
ment the  company  is  responsible  to  crown  and  Parlia- 
ment.   Coal  is  mined,  tobacco  last  year  returned  high 
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profit,  gold  is  being  sought,  and  the  forest  is  worked  for 
timber.  The  railroad  begun  to  connect  Sandakan  with 
a  haven  opposite  Labuan  will  open  up  much  country, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  be  as  successful  as  those  in  Burmah 
and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  other  rich  products, 
which  the  old  merchants  noted,  are  valuable  royalties, 
and  command  high  prices  in  China  and  Europe.  The 
climate  seems  favorable  for  coffee  and  tea,  and  doubt- 
less every  chance  of  gain  will  be  seized  by  the  hard- 
working Chinese.'' 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Prince  Baldassare  Odescalchi  writes  on  Garibaldlans 
and  the  Vatican,  and  as  a  friend  of  Garibaldi  defends 
the  speech  of  his  son  Riscialti,  who  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Catholic  **  religious  organizations  would  be 
placed  beyond  the  control  of  lay  power  and  guaranteed 
by  consent  of  the  civilized  world."  He  insists  that  ^'  in 
Italy  the  sole  form  of  Christianity  possible  is  the  Cath- 
olic ;  to  destroy  it  is  to  fall  into  chaos."  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  brings  into  prominence  th«  marvelous  religious 
passion— the  divine  amorousness,  one  might  almost  say 
— of  the  two  Spanish  mystics  of  S>tn  Juan  de  la  Santa 
Cruz  and  Santa  Teresa.  In  San  Juan  he  finds  "  an 
abandonment  to  all  the  sensations  of  love,  which  seems 
to  exceed,  and  on  their  own  ground,  in  directness  and 
intensity  of  spiritual  and  passionate  longing,  most  of 
what  has  been  written  by  the  love-poets  of  all  ages." 
Santa  Teresa  *•*  gives  herself  to  God,  as  it  were,  with  a 
great  leap  into  his  arms." 

Dr.  Greorge  Salmon  strongly  criticises  Mr.  Balfour's 
utterances  on  the  Irish  university  question,  and  sug- 
gests that  governments  have  experimented  enough  in 
Irish  university-making.  '*  Increased  facilities  for  in- 
struction in  physical  science"  is  what  Ireland  most 
needs.  Mr.  Balfour's  third  university  might  have  been 
placed  for  this  purpose  in  Cork. 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  traces  the  growth  of  illus- 
trated journalism  in  England— thirteen  weeklies  in 
1889  against  five  in  1890.  He  insists  that  the  camera 
does  not  supersede  the  artist  correspondent,  who  is 
really  becoming  every  day  more  Indispensable. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  April  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is 
much  above  the  average.  Several  of  its  articles 
demand  notice  elsewhere.  The  two  first  are  especially 
noteworthy  in  agreeing  from  very  different  points  of 
view  that  English  methods  must  be  Germanized.  Mr. 
Charles  Copeland  Perry  urges  his  countrymen  to  study 
the  extraordinary  progress  and  present  greatness  of  the 
German  people  and  to  imitate  German  thoroughness 
and  discipline.  Mr.  Frederic  Greenwood  makes  similar 
deductions  in  a  paper  on  **  The  Cry  for  New  Markets." 

WHAT  FEDERATED  AUSTRALIA  LEADS  TO. 

Lord  Brassey  reviews  the  course  of  Australian  federa- 
tion with  great  satisfaction.  He  supports  the  move- 
ment, he  says,  in  the  interests  of  imperial  unity  and  of 
an  even  wider  unity  : 

"  My  hopes  of  federation  for  the  future  are  not  limited 
to  the  British  empire  alone.  I  trust  that  the  sta^^smen 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  never  rest 
content  until  they  have  established  a  permanent  union 
between  the  two  countries.  The  words  used  by  Earl 
Grey  fifty  years  ago  are  as  true  to-day  as  when  they 
were  first  uttered.    The  hopes  of  the  world  rest  upon 


the  increasing  numbers  of  English-speaking  people, 
scattered  in  free  communities  upon  the  earth,  asserting 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  and  offering  to  the  citizens  of 
all  nations  the  advantages  of  freedom  and  the  resources 
of  boundless  territories.  It  is  the  sure  destiny  of  feder- 
ated Australia  to  hold  a  noble  place  among  the  great- 
est of  those  free  communities." 

THE  TINY  NEW  PLANET. 

Rev.  Eldmund  Ledger,  Gresham  lecturer  on  aatronomy, 
writes  about  the  new  planet  ''Eros."  It  was  discovered 
by  the  photographic  plate.  Its  average  distance  from 
the  sun  is  less  than  that  of  Mars ;  at  times  it  comes 
within  about  one-third  of  the  neai*est  distance  within 
which  Mars  ever  approached  the  earth  :  *'its  diameter 
is  probably  less  than  twenty  miles."  It  is  of  the 
utmost  value  for  enabling  astronomers  to  ascertain 
more  precisely  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 
Its  origin  is  disputed.  The  writer  cannot  accept  the 
theory  that  such  minor  planets  are  caused  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  larger : 

*'  Rather  may  we  see  in  a  planet  such  as  Eros  a  portion 
of  the  primeval  solar  nebula  unused  in  the  formaUon 
either  of  Mars  or  of  the  earth.  The  minor  planets  are 
probably  no  fragments  of  a  larger  planet  previously  ex- 
isting, but  the  fragments  that  might  have  helped  to 
form  a  larger  planet  had  it  not  been  for  the  inflnenoe  o£ 
the  mighty  globe  of  Jupiter." 

WOMEN  NOT  YET  CLUBBABLE. 

Ladies'  clubs  form  the  subject  of  a  racy  paper  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Anstruther.  She  runs  over  the  chief  clubs 
in  existence.  She  predicts  that  their  number  will  ex- 
tend to  provincial  centers.  She  mentions  as  two  rocks 
ahead  in  the  early  course  of  every  woman*s  club,  smok- 
ing and  babies.  She  admits  that  the  ^^compleat  club 
woman"  is  not  yet  evolved  : 

''Women  do  not,  I  think,  feel  that  the  fact  of  belon^^- 
ing  to  the  same  club  constitutes  any  bond  of  union 
whatsoever  between  them ;  to  be  members  of  a  club 
gives  no  sense  of  good-fellowship ;  there  is  no  vague, 
intangible  feeling  of  communion  among  them  as  all 
being  members  of  one  body ;  not  only  do  they  seldom 
speak  to  each  other  when  they  meet  in  the  club,  bat 
unless  they  happen  to  be  acquainted  elsewhere  they 
ignore  one  another  as  frigidly  as  if  they  were  in  a  first- 
class  carriage.  .  .  .  Women's  social  attitude  to  each 
other  in  the  majority  of  clubs  is  not  such  as  to  make 
club  life  attractive  or  give  a  spirit  of  unity  to  the  club." 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hoare  reviews  the  story  of  "  The  English 
Bible  from  Henry  the  Eighth  to  James  the  First." 
Speaking  of  the  authorized  version  he  says : 

"  The  predominance  of  Saxon  words  in  this  version  is 
very  remarkable.  Compared  with  Latin  words,  they 
constitute  about  90  per  cent.  In  Shakespeare  the  pro- 
portion is  85  per  cent.,  in  Swift  nearly  90,  in  Johnson 
75,  in  Gibbon  70.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  fifty-nine  oat  of 
sixty-five  words  are  Saxon." 

He  speaks  of  the  mental  atmosphere  in  which  the 
translators  lived ;  the  "  consciousness  of  quickened  life 
and  boundless  possibilities"  everywhere  present;  the 
excitement,  the  hope,  the  buoyancy,  the  aspiration  of 
the  nation;  and  he  adds:  **The  glory  of  the  times 
seems  to  have  passed  into  their  souls  and  the  inspli 
tion  of  their  originals  into  their  pens." 


THE  PERIODICALS  REI^IEIVED. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  is  a  good  number,  con- 
taining several  interesting  articles  which  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Wentworth  Moore's  story, 
*^  An  Individualist,"  comes  to  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
conclusion.  Baron  Pierre  de  Goubertin  concludes  his 
interesting  historical  sketch  of  France  since  1814,  bring- 
ing his  narrative  down  to  the  proclamation  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

RAILROADS  AND  THE  HAULAGE  OF  COAL. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Harper,  writing  on  '*The  Great  Central 
Railway,''  describes  with  considerable  animation  and 
sympathy  the  story  of  how  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  & 
Lincoln  has  at  last  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance 
into  London.  In  the  course  of  the  paper  he  refers  to 
the  fact  that  it  builds  its  hope  for  a  dividend  chiefly  on 
the  profits  on  the  haulage  of  coal.  Mr.  Harper  reminds 
us  that  in  the  early  days  of  railroads  this  kind  of  traffic 
was  thought  too  disreputable  to  be  encouraged : 

**  When  the  *  London  &  Birmingham'  (as  the  London 
&  North  Western  was  styled  in  its  early  years)  was  first 
approached  on  the  subject  of  conveying  coal,  the  officials 
of  that  line  were  indignant  that  they  should  be  thought 
*  common  carriers'  and  refused  to  transport  such  ple- 
beian stuff.  It  was  then  the  cherished  notion  of  every 
railroad  manager  that  a  railroad  was  a  kind  of  superior 
mail-coach  route  and  to  be  used  only  for  passenger  traf- 
fic. The  idea  seems,  at  this  lapse  of  time,  absurd,  but  it 
was  once  quite  seriously  entertained,  while  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  carriage  of  coal  and  goods  might  still  * 
fitly  be  made  on  the  roads.  Circumstances,  however, 
were  too  strong  for  the  *  Ijondon  &  Birmingham,'  which 
was  obliged  to  take  up  the  coal  traffic.  The  damning 
fact  that  the  railroad  soiled  its  hands  by  conveying  coal 
was  at  first  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  passengers  by  the 
trucks  being  carefully  covered  with  tarpaulins,  which 
were  first  made  for  this  esx>ecial  purpose.  The  irony  of 
circumstances  has,  after  the  passing  of  sixty  years,  de- 
creed that  it  is  in  its  coal  traffic  that  the  wealth  of  a 
great  railroad  company  lies,  more  than  in  the  multitude 
of  its  passengers." 

WHY  NOT  REGULATE  THE  CONFESSIONAL? 

An  anonymous  writer  makes  a  suggestion  which  will 
provoke  a  wild  shriek  of  indignation  from  most  of  our 
Protestant  friends.  He  is  quite  indifferent  about  the 
practice  of  confession  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
thinks  that  it  cannot  be  stopped  and  it  ought  to  be 
regulated.  Upon  this  subject  he  makes  an  observation 
which  is  to  be  commended  to  the  respectful  attention 
of  all  the  parties  in  the  Church  : 

**  Inside  or  outside  her  widest  pale,  I  cannot  imagine 
any  person  who  could  find  a  word  of  defense  for  the 
confessional  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  EInglish  Church. 
The  fact  that  any  man  of  any  age  or  reputation — or  lack 
of  it — who  is  in  priest's  orders  can  hear  confessions  from 
anybody,  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleases,  without 
leave  from  any  one  or  a  single  rule  to  restrain  him  from 
any  act  of  vulgarity  *or  stupidity  or  worse  which  may 
occur  to  him,  is  a  scandal  to  the  whole  Church  and 
kingdom.*  The  toleration  of  such  a  system  for  another 
week  in  a  country  where  the  most  elementary  laws  of 
propriety  are  recognized  is  incredible.  Auricular  con- 
fession cannot  be  stopped  in  the  Church  of  England ;  it 
is  not  only  allowed,  but  recommended,  by  the  prayer- 
book  ;  and,  for  reasons  which  are  well  known  to  every 


one,  has  numerous  and  influential  advocates.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  it  or  shall  it  not  be  decently  regulated  ? 
If  not,  I  hope  sincerely  that  every  man  in  the  country 
with  young  relatives  who  desire  to  confess  their  sins  to 
a  priest  will  use  every  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  join 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  the  practice  is  at 
least  properly  safeguarded." 

ROMANISM  IN  FICTION. 

Mr.  W.  Sichel  devotes  several  pages  to  an  analysis  of 
half  a  dozen  books  which  have  dealt  with  Romanism, 
past,  present,  and  to  come.  His  point  of  view  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  paragraph  : 

^*In  all  the  departments  of  life  we  have  foand  her 
obstinate,  the  same  worldly,  the  same  spiritual  Rome. 
We  have  argued  that  her  extra-scriptual  and  dogmatic 
infallibility  sets  a  cramping  check  to  the  natural  growth 
of  divine  truth  upon  earth— to  'the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ ; '  that  the  very  prog- 
ress which  she  arrogates  for  the  promulgations  of  her 
councils  she  refuses  to  other  and  more  sacred  deliver- 
ances ;  that  her  executive  system  continues  half  pagan, 
half  mediffival.  We  have  indicated  that  she  can  never 
countenance  any  form  of  government  which  disdains 
to  do  her  obeisance  or  exacts  her  secular  fealty.  We 
have  implied  that  the  whole  tenor  of  her  influence  on 
the  home  contradicts  the  free  play  of  national  life. 
And  now  we  reiterate  our  original  question,  Can  she 
ever  capture  democracy  ?  Our  negative  answer  is  ob- 
vious. Unless  she  will  discard  the  trappings  of  the 
past,  she,  together  with  all  other  autocracies,  must 
fail.  And  she  will  die  rather  than  discard  them. 
Rome  is  inflexible.    She  will  become  a  sect." 

THE  REDUCTION  OF  ENGLAND'S  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm  argues  that  Great  Britain  is 
reducing  her  debt  much  too  rapidly,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  she  had  better  mend  her  ways  in  that 
respect.    He  says :. 

"  We  have  reduced  our  national  debt  from  £886,672,- 
087  in  the  year  1817  to  £684,435,704  in  1898,  a  net  amount 
of  £252,286,888  in  the  eighty-one  years,  or  an  annual 
average  of  slightly  over  £3,000,000.  If  the  burden  had 
been  spread  equally  over  this  period,  we  should  have 
paid  off  in  the  last  twenty-two  years  rather  more  than 
£66,000,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  reduced  the 
capital  debt  since  1876  by  £186,470,979,  so  that  we  have 
paid  out  of  taxation  about  £70,000,000  in  excess  of  what 
might  reasonably  have  been  taken  as  our  share.  For 
every  £100  of  consols  that  we  pay  off  now  we  have  to 
pay  an  extra  £10,  although  we  can  pay  off  as  many 
hundreds  as  we  like  in  1928  without  any  premium  at 
all.  So  far,  therefore,  as  reduction  of  capital  liabilities 
is  concerned,  we  should  do  better  by  keeping  the  money 
in  our  pocket  until  the  price  falls  than  by  taxing  our- 
selves in  order  to  make  a  present  to  people  who  can 
afford  to  compete  for  the  pleasure  of  holding  govern- 
ment securities.  It  cannot  be  ignored,  however,  that 
though  the  technical  ^national'  debt  has  been  so 
enormously  reduced,  our  imperial  liabilities  are  in 
many  ways  extending.  Our  Indian  public  debt  now 
amounts  to  upward  of  £280,000,000.  The  rest  of  our 
colonial  debt  has  increased  very  rapidly  during  this 
century  till  it  now  stands  at  about  £340,000,000.  And 
our  municipal  debt,  which  in  1877  was  £106,045,465,  is 
now  £252,185,574.  It  is  probable  that  a  more  imperial 
view  will  gradually  be  taken  of  these  British  liabilities, 
and  that  the  guarantee  of  the  empire  will  be  spread 
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.  over  a  larger  area  than  that  with  which  our  *  national ' 
debt  is  at  present  identified." 

WANTED— A  NEW  JEWISH  ST.  PAUL. 

Mr.  Oswald  John  Simon,  writing  on  **  The  Unity  of 
the  Religious  Idea,"  returns  to  his  favorite  thesis  that 
the  Jews  are  the  prophet  race  of  the  world,  to  whom  has 
been  intrusted,  by  divine  ordinance,  the  instruction  of 
humanity  in  the  true  religion.  He  sighs  for  a  new  St. 
Paul  who  would  rise  to  the  height  of  the  situation  and 
teach  mankind  the  unity  of  the  religious  idea.  Such  a 
man  must  be  a  Jew.    Mr.  Simon  says : 

'*  Since  the  time  of  St.  Paul  there  has  been  no  definite 
attempt  on  the  part  of  an  Israelite  to  apply  the  religious 
inspiration  of  his  race  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  other 
races.  The  people  of  Israel,  as  a  people,  are  most  fitted 
to  teach  mankind  God  and  to  disseminate  the  enthu- 
siasm for  righteousness.  As  silver  is  refined  in  the  fur- 
nace, so  has  Israel  been  refined  by  a  process  of  tribula- 
tion so  long,  so  varied,  so  exceptional  that  the  race 
stands  out  to-day  in  conspicuous  contrast  to  every  other 
race  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  other  people 
whose  existence  through  a  period  of  thirty-three  cen- 
turies, under  every  conceivable  condition  of  human 
contingency,  speaking  every  language,  inhabiting  every 
clime,  allied  to  all  nations  and  yet  absorbed  by  none — 
who  has  stood  firm,  like  a  rock,  in  bearing  witness  to 
the  one  truth  of  all  others  which  most  profoundly  con- 
cerns the  world  at  large.  This  brings  us  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  unity  of  the  religious  idea.  All  racial 
histories,  all  human  philosophies,  point  to  one  common 
hope — one  crying  necessity  which  lives  and  grows  in 
the  human  soul.  Everything  which  was  narrow  or 
local  has  gone  from  Israel,  leaving  only  what  is  univer- 
sal. Whatever  abides  in  the  fabric  of  the  Hebrew  sanc- 
tuary is  that  only  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  the  mission  of  Israel.  And 
this  preservation  has  but  one  significance— the  union  of 
all  races  in  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

MR.  CONYBEARE  contributes  to  the  National 
Review  for  April  an  article  on  the  later  devel* 
opmeut  of  the  Dreyfus  cas»,  in  which  he  points  unmis- 
takably to  the  fact  that  people  are  now  beginning  to 
believe  that  General  Boisdeffre  himself  was  the  man 
who  sold  army  secrets  to  Germany,  using  Esterhazy  as 
his  agent. 

*'  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  survey  all  the  facts  and  not 
conclude  that  Esterhazy,  as  he  was  acquitted  to  order, 
so  also  was  a  traitor  to  order.  He  has  all  along  had 
a  lien  upon  Boisdeffre,  which  obliged  the  latter  to  shield 
him  at  all  risks  and  by  any  and  every  means.  The  only 
possible  explanation  is  that  Boisdeffre,  the  chief  of  the 
War  Office  and  the  bosom  friend  of  P6re  du  Lac, 
the  courtier  of  the  Czar  and  signatory  -for  France  of 
the  Franco-Russian  treaty  of  alliance,  is  a  traitor,  who 
was  selling  military  secrets  to  the  Germans  and  using 
Henry  and  Esterhazy  as  his  instruments.  And  it  is  his 
influence  that  has  drawn  so  many  French  oflScers  and 
civilians  into  the  vortex  of  guilt.  One  can  hardly  say 
that  Gonse,  Du  Paty,  Mercier,  Billot,  Roget,  Zurlinden, 
Chanoine,  Pellieux,  Lauth,  Gribelin,  Junk,  Ravary, 
Luxer,  Tavernier,  Torcy,  and  among  civilians  Dupuy, 
Faure,  Drumont,  Judet,  A.  de  Boisandr^  M^line,  Roche- 
fort,  and  a  host  of  others  are  not  his  accomplices  ex 
post  inrtn.^* 


HOW  TO  REFORM  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Lord  Henry  Cecil,  who  recently  proposed  to  give  the 
heads  of  the  nonconformist  bodies  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  discusses  what  should  be  done  to  save  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  England  from  disestablishment.  He 
deplores  the  present  anarchy  in  the  Church,  but  sees  no 
way  of  escape  excepting  in  the  restoration  of  the  au- 
thority of  ecclesiastical  courts : 

'*  Let  Parliament  pass  an  act  empowering  convocation 
to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  courts  by  canons  made  in 
the  ordinary  way  under  royal  letters  of  business  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  crown.  Here  the  crown — that 
is  to  say,  a  ministry  responsible  to  Parliament — ^haa 
an  absolute  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  convocation. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  constitution  of 
the  courts  would  be  settled  in  consultation  between  the 
ministry  and  the  bishops  or  others  who  represented  the 
majority  of  convocation.  If  this  be  not  thought  a  suf- 
ficient security  for  the  rights  of  the  state,  the  royal 
assent  to  the  canons  might  by  a  familiar  process  be  de- 
layed until  they  had  been  laid  for  thirty  or  forty  days 
before  Parliament,  and  only  given  if  neither  house  sent 
up  a  hostile  address. 

*^  So  by  passing  only  a  very  short  bill,  without  dislo- 
cating the  constitution  of  church  or  state,  without 
revolutionary  innovation,  by  ancient  constitutional 
means,  without  anything  like  disestablishment,  the 
great  grievance  might  be  redre-ssed. 

"If  the  evangelicals  will  cooperate,  courts  whose 
authority  will  be  generally  respected  may  be  set  us.  If 
.  they  refuse,  the  present  anarchy  will  continue.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  and  the  influence  of  the 
bishops  may  make  that  anarchy  tolerable.  But  the 
courts  can  only  check  ritualism  if  they  can  speak  with 
the  authority  of  the  Church.^ 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

"  A  Conservative  M.  P."  proves  that  the  legend  that 
Mr.  Balfour  is  idle  is  a  fiction.  Mr.  G.  L.  Jessop  gives 
*•  hints  to  young  bowlers."  Sir  F.  Pollock  publishes  his 
Royal  Institution  address  on  "  King  Alfred." 

The  Hon.  George  Reel,  in  a  brief  pai)er  entitled  "  A 
Disease  in  Imperial  Finance,"  complains  of  the  votes. 
in  aid  of  the  rates.  He  says  the  total  taxation  raised  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  local  purposes  by  local  author- 
ities must  at  the  present  time  be  about  £44,000,000.  To 
this  the  imperial  exchequer  adds  the  immense  donation 
of  £18,500,000— extravagantly  and,  perhaps,  even  unjust- 
ly appropriated.  

CORNHILL. 
^^•^ORNHILL"  for  April  is  an  unusually  good 
V^  number,  as  excerpts  elsewhere  attest.  Lieu- 
tenant Hopkinson  recounts  his  experiences  with  the 
Sidar's  Camel  Corps  and  gallantly  comes  to  the  defense 
of  the  much-maligned  camel.  He  speaks  with  enthu- 
siasm of  its  proudly  carried  neck  and  its  beautiful  eyes- 
The  earners  eye  in  his  judgment  far  surpasses  that  of 
the  historic  gazelle.  He  says  he  never  heard  of  any 
one  being  sea-sick  through  riding  a  camel ;  he  ha& 
never  known  a  really  vicious  caiAel  except  during  the 
**  rutting  "  period  ;  and  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  he  is 
better  without  water.  ■ 

A  paper  headed  "Conferences  on  Books  and  Men"* 
contains  a  whimsical  endeavor  to  read  current  political 
history  in  the  apocalytically  interpreted  **  Shepherd's- 
Calendar  of  Spenser."  "The  fair  but  disdainful 
lind  can  xioint  to  nothing  but  the  Church  of  England.^ 
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BLACKWOOD. 

THE  pearl  of  the  April  Blackwood  is  Louise  Lori- 
mer's  narrative  of  her  tour  in  Galicia  under  the 
title  "  At  the  Back  of  Beyond." 

There  is  a  prospect  held  out  of  the  Thames  as  a  game- 
fish  river,  if  not  for  salmon  and  sea  trout,  then  certainly 
for  brown  trout  and  lochlevens.  The  writer  expresses 
the  earnest  hope  that  Londoners  will  at  last  awake  to 
the  splendid  playground  they  possess  in  their  great 
river,  and  to  the  possibilities  of  relieving  by  improved 
river  steamers  the  congested  traffic  of  London  streets. 

A  grim  document  of  war  is  presented  in  a  letter  by  a 
young  French  officer  describing  his  experience  of  the 
retreat  from  Leipsic  in  1818. 


"  Looker-on  "  speaks  more  seriously  of  efforts  to  pro- 
mote international  good-will,  but  avers  that  they  recur 
about  every  seven  years  and  that  **  there  will  be  no 
United  States  of  Europe  and  America  till  the  wildwood 
savagery  ...  is  trained."  That  he  thinks  will  not  be 
until  **  the  Christian  nations,  having  no  more  barbarous 
hinterlands  or  effete  empires  to  civilize,  begin  to  civi- 
lize each  other."  He  objects  to  the  insistent  cry,  "  Why 
not  an  agreement  with  Russia  ?"  He  is  sure  that  Lord 
Salisbury  desires  it  and  has  made  overtures  to  that  ef- 
fect. The  proposal  should  never  be  heard  of  again  un- 
til it  comes  from  St.  Petersburg.  "  A  year's  diplomacy 
in  Peking"  is  summed  up  as  "a  public  confession  con- 
taining the  germ  of  amendment." 


THE   FRENCH   AND  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

BY  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  contributions  to 
the  always  admirably  edited  Revue  de  Parts  are 
a  number  of  extracts  from  Alphonse  Daudet's  note- 
books, published  in  the  March  numbers. 

FROM  DAUDET'S  NOTE-BOOKS. 

The  author  of  "Tartarfn."  during  the  whole  of  his 
working  life  was  in  the  habit  of  noting  down  his  fleet- 
ing impressions,  any  clever,  epigrammatic,  or  striking 
phrase  overheard  by  him  in  the  street  or  in  a  drawing- 
room— in  a  word,  anything  and  everything  which  might 
help  him  in  his  work  of  story-writing.  Now  and  again 
the  phrase  noted  down  by  him  owes  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  recorded  to  a  picturesque  turn  of  expression  or  to 
a  pretty  idea  neatly  expressed  ;  but  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  Daudet,  who  was  so  essentially  a  thinker, 
was  attracted  by  thought  rather  than  by  form.  "  The 
fools  to  whom  our  laws  confide  the  education  of  children 
are  too  apt  to  forget  that  to  learn  is  not  to  understand. 
How  many  professors  really  understand  Latin  ?  A 
great  many  know  the  language  ;  very  few  realize  what 
it  contains."  "  How  many  people  there  are  in  the  world 
over  whose  library  might  be  written  the  words,  *for 
external  use  only.'"  Occasionallj',  but  on  the  whole 
very  rarely,  Daudet  registers  a  plot  or  an  idea  for  a  new 
book.  "A  rather  amusing  book  to  write  might  be 
called  *The  Next-Door  Neighbors,'  describing  a  family 
who  spend  their  whole  time  criticising  what  goes  on 
next  door  while  doing  exactly  the  same  things  them- 
selves." Here  and  there  are  shrewd  remarks  about  the 
literary  man's  failings.  **  Every  writer,"  he  says  in  one 
place,  "  goes  through  a  period  of  hobbledehoy  hood,  or 
at  least  there  are  very  few  who  escape."  "  Perpetual 
contact  with  death  either  elevates  a  soul  or  has  a 
bestial  effect."  Now  and  again  w^e  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  novelist's  faithful  friend  and  alter  ego,  his  wife. 
"My  wife  declares  that  she  would  like  to  write  her 
books  with  the  invisible  ink  which  is  only  seen  when 
you  hold  it  up  to  the  fire  ;  but  she  would  like  her  ink 
to  be  of  the  kind  that  can  only  be  read  by  the  kindly, 
familiar  heart  and  by  those  who  instinctively  under- 
stand.^'  Occasionally  the  bitter  and  satirical  side  of 
Daudet's  nature  becomes  apparent;  thus  he  quotes 
with  bitter  joy  a  lady,  whom  he  seems  to  have  known, 
and  who,  when  given  a  present  of  mushrooms,  pre- 
pared a  dish  of  them  for  her  children  in  order  to  see  if 


they  were  of  the  non-poisonous  kind  before  she  cared  to 
venture  on  them  herself.  From  one  point  of  view 
Daudet  certainly  differs,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
from  many  writers — there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to 
himself  or  his  own  immediate  surroundings ;  it  seems 
to  have  always  been  his  object  to  see  life  as  it  really 
was,  and  in  a  larger  sense  than  that  which  could  be 
found  just  round  his  own  circle.  Now  and  again  his 
dislike  and  dread  of  Paris  becomes  apparent,  for  he  re- 
mained to  the  end  profoundly  Provengal.  His  own 
literary  tastes  come  out  but  little ;  he  seems  to  have 
always  enjoyed  real  life  in  any  form,  and  he  had  an 
enormous  admiration  for  H.  M.  Stanley,  whom  he 
called  the  modern  Napoleon. 

KIPLING  IN  FRENCH. 

In  interesting  juxtaposition  to  these  extracts  is  an 
elaborate  and  really  fine  study  by  M.  Chevrillon  of  the 
peculiar  genius  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  The  writer  evi- 
dently knows  his  author  by  heart,  and  what  is  more, 
he  possesses  to  a  singular  degree  the  really  difficult  art 
of  translation,  for  his  renderings  of  Kipling's  prose  and 
verse  are  very  remarkable. 

FRENCH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 

Anonymous  articles  have  become  the  fashion — they 
may  mean  so  much  or  so  little.  However,  an  eloquent 
defense  of  and  apology  for  France's  colonial  policy  is  a 
feature  of  the  first  March  number  of  the  Revue,  The 
writer  considers  that  France  owes  to  herself  and  to  the 
world  the  possession  of  a  colonial  empire.  He  points 
out  that  too  often  the  French  man  of  business  prefers 
to  invest  his  money  anywhere  rather  than  in  a  colonial 
enterprise.  The  peasant  prefers  to  invest  his  hard- 
earned  savings  nearer  home,  ^*  where  he  can  see  the  cab- 
bage growing."  The  writer  also  touches,  but  more 
lightly,  on  what  seems  to  an  impartial  observer  famil- 
iar with  France  and  French  life  a  really  difficult  anom- 
aly— the  utter  lack  of  what  may  be  called  the  emigrant 
spirit.  There  is  probably  no  village  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  has  not  sent  out  sons  to  Greater  Brit- 
ain ;  there  are  very  few  towns  in  France  which  can 
boast  of  even  one  colonist,  and  this  although  bcth  Al- 
giers and  Tunis  offer  splendid  chances  to  the  energetic, 
sober,  and  intelligent  Frenchman  of  the  lower  class. 
In  yet  another  matter  this  article,  so  ably  and  thought- 
fully w^ritten,  may  be  criticised :  the  author,  though 
writing  with  a  moderation  rare  in  the  French  politician 
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of  the  moment— thas  he  scrapulonsly  refrains  from 
repeating  any  of  the  time-worn  accusations  as  to  Brit- 
ish perfidy  and  greed — praises  again  and  again  certain 
colonial  enterprises  which,  no  one  knows  better  than 
the  French  themselves,  have  been  carried  out  at  a  great 
loss  of  men  and  a  quite  unnecessary  amount  of  treasure. 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS, 

In  the  second  March  number  of  the  Revue  iff  another 
anonymous  contribution  concerning  the  management 
of  the  great  commercial  and  industrial  schools  to  which 
France  owes  so  much,  and  which  are  now  to  be  found 
all  over  the  country,  very  properly  encouraged  by  the 
government,  but  often  owing  their  first  start  to  private 
enterprise.  Every  one  interested  in  commercial  educa- 
tion should  carefully  study  this  really  admirable  ac- 
count of  how  the  young  Frenchman  is  taught  his  busi- 
ness. The  writer  discusses  the  whole  system  in  the 
frankest  manner.  He  has  evidently  been  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  great  Grerman  establishzaents  of  the 
kind. 

AMERICAN  IMPERIALISM. 

The  only  really  political  article,  if  that  on  France's 
colonial  policy  be  excepted,  is  entitled  *'  American  Im- 
perialism "  and  is  written  by  M.  de  Bousiers.  France 
has  always  had  many  affectionate  links  with  Spain ; 
accordingly  French  politicians  feel  with  regard  to  the 
late  Spanish- American  conflict  very  much  inclined  to 
sympathize  with  the  defeated  nation.  Still  the  writer 
is  fair  to  American  energy  of  character,  and  though  he 
evidently  considers  that  the  Spaniards  haye  only  them- 
selves to  thank  for  their  utter  rout^  he  declares  that 
even  had  Spain  been  better  prepared,  America  would 
have  carried  on  the  struggle  to  the  bitter  end,  raising 
new  levies  and  showing  as  much  energy  in  war  as  she 
admittedly  does  in  business.  *'  A  Lieutenant  Hobson 
and  six  sailors  were  found  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope ;  had 
they  not  been  there  or  had  they  perished,  there  would 
have  been  any  number  willing  to  rim  the  same  risks ; 
men  of  this  type  are  not  lacking  in  the  United  States." 
M.  de  Kousiers  considers  that  if  America  really  desires 
to  found  a  colonial  empire  she  will  have  to  reorganize 
her  public  services. 

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  two  March  numbers  of  the  Nov/oclle  Revue 
are  very  much  above  the  average  and  contain  a 
number  of  general  articles,  including  some  lively  gos- 
sip concerning  the  more  notable  personalities  of  the 
Second  Empire,  an  excellent  account  of  how  the  art  of 
advertising  as  understood  in  France,  and  some  historic- 
ally valuable  pages  descriptive  of  the  various  houses  in- 
habited by  Madame  de  S6vign6. 

ANGLO-FRENCH  RELATIONS. 

Apropos  of  the  relations  of  England  and  France,  not 
without  interest  at  the  present  moment,  is  the  excellent 
account  of  Napoleon  III.'s  one-time  ambassador  to  Lon- 
don, Count  Walinsky ;  but  strange  as  it  is  to  think  that 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Napoleon  I.  should  have  held 
that  position,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
Count  was  the  son  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  of  the 
Polish  Countess,  who  must  have  been  one  of  the  few 
women  to  whom  he  ever  showed  real  tenderness. 
Count  Walinsky  was  representing  France  in  London  at 
the  moment  of  the  Coup  d'Etat,  and  it  was  In  a  meas- 
ure owing  to  his  extraordinary  intelligence  and  tact 


that  Napoleon  III.  was  so  quickly  recognized  by  the 
British  nation.  M.  Guyho,  to  whose  clever  pen  these 
sketches  are  due,  considers  that  Walinsky  remained  to 
the  end  nothing  but  an  amateur.  If  so,  it  only  proven 
that  an  amateur  diplomat  can  sometimes  succeed  where 
a  man  trained  to  the  work  fails  completely. 

THE  FRENCH  BUDGET. 

The  French  budget  of  1899  is  severely  criticised  by 
M.  de  Saint-Genis.  In  England,  Italy,  Grermany,  and 
Spain  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  elected  in 
order  to  defend  and  not  to  empty  the  public  purse  of 
their  constituents.  In  France  the  deputies  have  usurped 
a  rtHe  which  does  not  appertain  to  them,  and  vote  away 
public  money  in  the  most  reckless  and  reprehensible 
manner ;  and  the  writer  quotes  with  pain  the  fact  that 
since  1874  France  has  immensely  augmented  her  public 
debt,  while  Great  Britain  has  diminished  hers  con- 
siderably. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  WAR. 

A  very  striking  couple  of  pages  extracted  from  a 
forthcoming  book,  which  seem  to  have  been  actually 
written  by  Prinoe  Bibesco  while  a  prisoner  at  Coblenti 
in  1870,  are  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  contents  o( 
the  NowoeUe  Revue.  They  afford  a  terrible  comment- 
ary on  the  horrors  of  war  as  seen  by  an  eye-witnesa 
**  The  battle  of  Sedan  has  cost  us  3,000  men  by  death 
and  14,000  wounded— that  is  to  say,  18,000  dead  and 
injured  of  70,000  engaged  in  combat ; "  the  Germans  on 
their  side  had  2,000  deaths  and  7,000  wounded  of  200,- 
000  soldiers.  Prince  Bibesco  speaks  highly  of  the  way 
in  which  he  was  treated  by  Baron  Wedell,  the  comr 
mandant  of  Coblentz,  who  seems  to  have  shown  him 
kindness  and  courtesy,  and  this  though  the  French 
prisoner  was  at  one  time  suspected  of  taking  part  in  a 
plot. 

ADVERTISING  IN  FRANCE. 

No  one  who  travels  in  France  can  fail  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  comparative  lack  of  advertisements  on 
walls  and  fences.  The  extraordinary  extension  of  ad- 
vertising methods  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  America  finds  no  parallel  on 
the  continent,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
artistic  iKMters  which  are  quite  a  feature  of  modem 
life  really  owed  their  inception  to  French  ingenuity  ; 
even  now  the  best  of  those  seen  in  London  and  New 
York  being  in  many  cases  the  work  of  Parisian  artists. 
As  most  people  interested  in  the  subject  know,  Jules 
Chdret  was  the  first  artist  to  discover  the  aesthetic  value 
of  the  poster,  and  he  is  still  the  acknowledged  master 
as  regards  pictorial  advertisements,  though  he  has 
many  rivals  as  well  as  disciples. 

The  French  advertiser  proceeds  on  a  rather  different 
basis,  his  object  being  not  so  much  to  stun  by  variety 
and  number  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  passer-by 
either  by  a  startling  effect  or  by  attracting  the  eye  by 
a  beautiful  and  artistic  design.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  what  the  French  lose  in  quantity  they  make 
up  in  quality,  and  the  business  instinct  of  the  French 
people  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  way  in  which  they 
utilize  their  public  streets  and  boulevards  by  putting 
up  elegant  little  buildings  which  are  simply  erected 
with  a  view  to  showing  .off  as  many  advertisements  as 
possible.  In  France  every  advertisement  exposed  in  a 
public  place  involves  the  payment  of  a  small  tax  to  the 
government.  This  has  probably  restricted  the  output 
of  advertisements. 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  article  on  "  The  Invasions  of  England,*'  noticed 
elsewhere,  naturally  somewhat  overshadows  the 
other  contents  of  the  RevM^  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
March.  The  other  articles,  however,  maintain  its  high 
reputation. 

SOCIAL  JUSTICE. 

M.  Fouill^e  writes  in  the  first  March  number,  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
Sciences,  on  the  idea  of  social  justice  according  to  con- 
temporary schools  of  thought.  He  shows  us  that  there 
are  three  main  theories  which  nowadays  control  both 
thought  and  action  in  economics.  The  first,  which  may 
be  called  individualist  naturalism,  has  taken  root  main- 
ly in  England,  and  its  effect  is  to  promote  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  individual ;  the  second,  or  collectivist 
naturalism,  is  mostly  German,  and  it  tends  to  the 
omnipotence  of  society ;  the  third,  which  is  mostly 
French,  is  a  kind  of  moral  and  social  idealism,  and  by 
the  ext-ension  of  the  idea  of  justice  it  promotes  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  and  of  the  state  simul- 
taneously. 

CHINA  AGAIN. 

M.  p.  Leroy-Beaulieu  continues  his  study  of  the 
Chinese  problem,  dealing  this  time  with  the  relations 
between  China  and  the  powers.  There  Is  a  great  deal 
about  the  insatiable  appetite  of  England  for  conces- 
sions, territory,  and  similar  advantages,  and  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  are  naturally  related  from  a 
Franco-Russian  point  of  view.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  be- 
lieves, however,  that  the  powers  realize  the  great  dan- 
gers involved  in  the  extreme  instability  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  even  to  the  extent  of  limiting  their  de- 
mands. He  does  not  venture  to  prophesy  what  thd 
future  may  have  in  store  for  China,  but  he  regards  the 
sharing  up  of  her  territory  as  the  most  deplorable  and 
most  dangerous  of  possibilities,  which  no  one  really 
desires  and  which  each  one  fears  to  see  realized  by  his 
rivals. 

POLITICAL  ELOQUENCE. 

M.  Faguet's  paper  on  political  eloquence,  though  it 
deals  largely  with  minor  French  politicians  of  the  last 
generation  whose  names  are  hardly  Joiown  outside  of 
France,  does  nevertheless  deal  with  a  few  of  the  great 
names  of  French  statesmanship.  Gambetta,  he  says, 
.never  used  metaphors,  yet  he  had  the  manner  of  1790 
and  recalled  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Mirabeau ;  in- 
deed, he  had  all  the  defects  of  the  latter's  style.  As  for 
M.  Feret,  M.  Faguet  regards  him  as  in  no  sense  an 
orator.  His  speeches  were  destitute  of  a  properly  con- 
ceived plan,  and  though  effective  to  their  immediate 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  he  could  always  see  clearly  what 
he  wanted,  they  hardly  deserved  the  title  of  eloquence. 
As  to  parliamentary  eloquence  in  general,  M.  Faguet 
notes  the  obvious  change  which  the  greater  haste  and 
stress  of  modem  life  has  brought  about — namely,  the 
taste  for  very  short  informal  speeches. 

In  the  second  March  number  M.  Bellessort  contrib- 
utes some  travel  notes  gathered  in  Ceylon.  He  says 
that  Ceylon  is  not  in  any  sense  a  country  capable  of 
arousing  the  patriotism  of  its  inhabitants ;  it  could  no 


more  be  a  nation  than  a  table  d^hdte  at  a  hotel  re- 
sembles a  family. 

CRIMINAL  VAGRANTS. 

M.  Fourquet,  apropos  of  the  horrible  murders  com- 
mitted by  the  shepherd  Vacher,  deals  at  considerable 
length  with  the  social  danger  created  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  criminals  who  wander  about  France.  M.  Four- 
quet has  interviewed  one  of  these  itinerant  vagrants, 
apparently  an  aristocrat  of  the  class,  for  he  had  never 
been  convicted  of  murder  or  theft,  and  being  firmly 
resolved  never  to  steal,  would,,  nevertheless,  allow  him- 
self in  case  of  need  to  have  a  meal  at  an  eating-house 
and  forget  to  pay.  This  vagabond  philosopher  said  that 
the  cure  for  the  evil  was  to  be  found  in  the  colonies, 
where  the  vagrants  could  be  established  and  dealt  with 
individually  according  to  their  particular  needs  and 
aptitudes.  

THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  sagacious  and  moderate  words  of  the  supreme 
pontiff  are  frequently  interpreted  in  opposite 
senses  by  interested  parties.  This  is  what  is  happening 
in  Rome  to-  day  over  the  recent  papal  encyclical  on 
"Americanism."  Both  sides  deduce  a  moral  victory 
from  his  words.  The  Civlltd  Cattolica,  the  organ  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  from  the  first  have  been  among  the 
adversaries  of  Mgr.  Ireland,  announces  (March  18)  that 
Americanism  has  been  condemned  root  and  branch  and 
rejoices  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  "  Monachus,** 
writing  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (March  16),  care- 
fully distinguishes  between  Americanism  of  native 
growth  and  Americanism  as  it  has  been  interpreted  in 
France,  and  more  especially  by  the  Abb6  Maignen  in 
his  volume  "Xe  Pire  Uecker  est-il  un  Saint  f"  True 
Americanism,  he  asserts,  can  only  gain  by  being  cleared 
from  misrepresentation ;  it  has  been  substantially  ap- 
proved by  the  Pope,  and  it  will  now  fiourish  more  than 
ever. 

On  " Italy  in  China "  and  the  "yellow  peril "  Profess- 
or Lombroso  has  some  weighty  words  of  warning  for 
his  countrymen  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  (March  16). 
He  maintains  that  the  Chinese  are  the  one  nation  in 
the  world  uninfected  by  militarism — ^hence  their  in- 
feriority in  the  arts  of  vr&r;  but  that  they  constitute 
not  only  the  vastest,  but  also  the  most  politically  com- 
pact, body  in  the  world.  China,  he  asserts,  has  been 
able  to  avoid  the  four  great  social  evils — feudalism, 
militarism,  sacerdotalism,  and  capitalism.  To-day  the 
great  Chinese  nation  is  asleep  ;  but  when  it  awakes  the 
European  nations  will  have  on  their  hands  more  than 
they  bargained  for.  The  interference  of  Italy  he  de- 
clares to  be  unpardonable,  for  she  has  not  even  the 
excuse  of  any  commerce  in  the  far  East.  She  will  only 
be  playing  the  game  of  England  as  she  played  it  at 
Kassala  ;  and  that  "eminently  egotistic "  nation  will 
carry  off  all  the  plunder. 

Two  new  Italian  reviews  have  made  their  appearance 
since  the  new  year.  The  Bivista  dl  Scieme  Biologiche 
is  learned  and  well  printed,  and  boastvs  such  eminent 
names  as  those  of  Lombroso,  Haeckel,  Lublx>ck,  and 
Richet  among  its  contributors.  Flegrea^  which  is  issued 
fortnightly,  is  mainly  literary  and  artistic,  and  promises 
to  give  voice  to  the  newest  aspirations  of  modem  Italy. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 

Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  War  with  Spain. 
With  Introduction  by  Nelson  A.  Miles.  S2  parts, 
folio,  16  pp.  each  part.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Paper,  25  cents  per  part.  Sold  only  by 
subscription  for  the  entire  work. 

Those  who  followed  the  graphic  and  stirrinK  acconnts 
of  the  Spanish  war  which  appeared  in  Harper^s  Weekly  last 
year  are  in  position  to  appreciate  in  advance  the  sumptu- 
ously illustrated  history  of  the  war  now  being  issued  in 
parts  by  the  house  of  Harper.  The  remarkable  success  of 
the  history  of  the  Civil  War  issued  by  the  same  houBe  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  seems  to  demonstrate  the  permanent 
value  of  pen  and  pencil  sketches  made  on  the  field.  At  any 
rate,  the  publishers  have  acted  on  this  theory,  and  as  soon 
as  the  war  with  Spain  was  declared  their  special  artists  and 
correspondents  were  engaged  to  go  to  the  front  with  each  di- 
vision of  the  army  and  each  squadron  of  the  navy.  It  was 
hoped  by  some  that  photography  would  play  a  much  more 
important  part  in  illustrating  battles  of  the  war  with  Spain 
than  it  did  in  the  Civil  War.  Such  hopes,  however,  were  not 
destined  to  fruition.  With  very  few  exceptions,  photography 
was  found  impracticable  in  illustrating  actual  battle  scenes. 
The  man  with  the  pencil  was  as  much  in  demand  as  ever. 
Tlie  corps  of  able  and  brilliant  artists  employed  by  the  Har- 
pers produced  a  remarkable  series  of  drawings,  many  of 
which  must  be  in  years  to  come  the  main  reliance  of  all  who 
will  seek  to  live  over  again  the  thrilling  episodes  of  18B8. 
The  colored  lithographs  reproduced  in  the  work  give  variety 
and  picturesque  effect.  The  text  accompanying  these  pic- 
tures has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  in  the  twelve 
parts  thus  far  issued  is  comprised  a  clear  and  readable  nar- 
rative of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  mobilization  of  our 
troops  a  year  ago. 

The  Rescne  of  Cuba.  An  Episode  in  the  Growth  of 
Free  Government.  By  Andrew  S.  Draper.  12mo, 
pp.  186.    Boston  :  Silver-Burdett  &  Co.    $1. 

President  Draper  treats  the  Spanish  war  as  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  free  institutions.  One  purpose  that  he  had  in 
view  in  writing  the  book  was  to  picture  the  qualities  of 
heroism  and  manliness  displayed  by  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  thus  to  plant  in  American  youth  higher  ideals  of  civic 
service.  In  giving  the  war  its  place  in  history  he  is  led  to 
review  the  record  of  Spain^s  misgovernment  in  some  detail. 
His  book,  therefore,  is  more  than  a  mere  sketch  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  exploits.  President  Draper's  ex positi(m  of 
his  theme  is  clear  and  his  conclusions  sound.  The  book  de- 
serves to  be  widely  read  by  the  youth  of  our  country. 

The  Story  of  the  Rough  Riders.  By  Edward  Marshall. 
12mo,  pp.  320.  New  York  :  G.  W.  Dillingham  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

Mr.  Edward  Marshall  was  the  heroic  young  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Journal  who,  when  in  the  fierce  brush 
at  Las  Guasimas  he  was  hit  by  a  Mauser  bullet,  shattering 
his  spine,  continued  to  write,  between  the  fits  of  paralysis, 
a  long  dispatch  to  his  newspaper,  telling  the  story  of  the 
battle.  The  book  now  before  us  does  not  end  with  Mr.  Mar- 
shairs  fall  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  is  a  complete  story  of 
the  Hough  Riders,  from  the  inception  of  the  idea  to  their  dis- 
charge at  Montauk  Point.  It  is  written  in  lively  style,  with 
a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  the  impartial  and  undismayed 
judgment  of  a  newspaper  correspondent.  Naturally,  the 
most  valuable  and  the  most  vivid  portions  of  the  book  are 
those  which  deal  with  the  experiences  of  the  Rough  Riders 


which  Mr.  Marshall  himself  shared,  that  is,  until  he  was 
wounded  at  Las  Guasimas.  But  the  rest  of  the  volume,  too. 
is  by  no  means  inaccurate,  and  has  been  based  on  material 
which  Mr.  Marshall  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  from 
firsthand  sources.  Mr.  Marshall  was  one  of  the  three  men 
outside  of  the  Rough  Riders  proper  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
selected  to  bear  the  medal  of  the  regiment,  the  others  being 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  Captain  McCormick,  of  the 
regular  army. 

Spain.  By  Frederick  A.  Ober.  16mo,  pp.  295.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    60  cents. 

Mr.  Ober's  book  on  Spain  in  the  series  of  *'  History  for 
Young  Readers**  is  deserving  of  a  more  extended  notice 
than  we  are  able  to  give  it.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
no  good  short  history  of  Spain  has  been  available  for  Amer- 
ican readers.  M  r.  Ober  has  made  Spain  and  her  colonies 
the  subject  of  his  study  for  many  years.  His  present  work, 
therefore,  is  not  merely  the  result  of  incidental  effort,  but  is 
based  on  a  serious  and  well-grounded  understanding  of  the 
subject.  His  literary  style  is  well  adapted  for  young  read- 
ers, as  has  been  fully  demonstrated  In  the  success  of  his 
numerous  young  people*s  travel  books.  It  brings  the  history 
down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  December 
last.  A  few  outline  maps  would  have  distinctly  Improved 
the  book. 

A  Short  History  of  Spain.  By  Mary  Piatt  Parmele. 
12mo,  pp.  167.  New  York ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
60  cents. 

Mrs.  Parmele  has  condensed  the  whole  history  of  Spain, 
from  ancient  Iberian  times  down  to  Dewey*s  victory  at 
Manila  Bay,  into  107  small  pages.  For  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, as  well  as  for  that  literary  quality  which  is  said  to  be 
the  soul  of  wit,  Mrs.  Parmele*s  book  is  to  be  cordiaUy  com- 
mended. 

The  Story  of  Gteographical  Discovery.  By  Joseph  Ja- 
cobs. 16mo,  pp.  200.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    40  cents. 

In  Appleton's  "  Library  of  Useful  Stories"  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs  tells  the  story  of  geographical  discovery.  The  diffi- 
culties of  compressing  what  in  one  sense  may  be  regarded 
as  the  history  of  the  world  into  a  narrative  of  two  hundred 
pages  must  have  been  great.  The  author,  however,  has  not' 
attempted  more  than  to  construct  a  skeleton  of  the  subject, 
supplying  abundant  references  and  bibliographical  notes  for 
the  use  of  students.  A  very  helpful  supplement  to  the  book 
consists  of  a  chronology  of  discovery,  including  all  the  im- 
portant dates  of  voyages  and  explorations.  The  book  has  a 
number  of  useful  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  Story  of  the  People  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  Part  L,  1800-1835, 
12mo,  pp.  280.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
11.50. 

In  the  ** Story  of  the  Nations"  series  Justin  McCarthy 
contributes  the  story  of  the  people  of  England  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  first  volume.  Just  published,  covers  the 
period  from  1800  to  1835.  In  this  work  Mr.  McCarthy  is  able 
to  describe  more  fully  the  course  of  England*s  development 
than  was  possible  in  his  more  comprehensive  "  History  of 
Our  Own  Times."  His  previous  researches  In  this  period 
have  abundantly  qualified  him  for  the  present  task.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  leading  figures  in 
British  statesmanship. 
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European  History:  An  Outline  of  Its  Development. 
By  Greorge  Burton  Adams.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii— 577. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  Half  leath- 
er, $1.40. 

Professor  Adams  of  Yale  has  written  an  outline  of 
European  history  for  use  in  hicrh  schools  and  colleges.  The 
references  and  hibliography  are  very  complete.  In  the  text 
only  the  most  important  events,  of  course,  could  be  treated. 
The  volume  is  illustrated,  and  supplied  with  a  number  of 
Cfoodmape. 

Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne,  1811^-1818.  Ck)mpiled 
from  the  Original  MS.  by  Paul  Cottin.  12mo,  pp. 
xvii— 356.  New  York  :  Doableday  &  McClure  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  accounts  ever  written  of 
the  memorable  Russian  campaign  of  the  French  army.  Ser- 
geant Bourgogne  belonged  to  Napoleon*s  Old  Guard.  His 
memoirs  were  published  in  full  for  the  first  time  in  the 
NouveUe  Revue  RHrospectivey  in  1890.  The  writer  had  died, 
an  octogenarian.  In  1867.  His  manuscript  was  edited  by  M. 
Paul  Cottin. 

The  History  of  South  America,  from  Its  Discovery  to 
the  Present  Time.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
Adnah  D.  Jones.  8vo,  pp.  345.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $3. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  one  of  the  very 
few  general  histories  of  South  America  in  existence.  It 
purports  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  works  of  the  best 
Authors  and  from  authentic  documents  in  various  archives 
In  public  and  private  libraries  in  America  and  Spain.  It 
begins  with  Columbus*  discovery,  and  is  brought  down  as 
late  as  1870.  The  translator  has  provided  maps  and  an  index. 

Beview  of  Historical  Publications  Relating  to  Canada. 
Edited  by  George  M.  Wrong  and  H.  H.  Langton. 
Vol.  HI.,  Publications  of  the  Year  1898.  8vo,  pp. 
225.  Toronto :  Published  by  the  Librarian  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.    Paper,  $1. 

The  third  volume  of  the  annual  review  of  the  Canadian 
historical  publications  has  Just  been  Issued.  Reviews  of 
leading  works  have  been  prepared  by  the  editor.  Professor 
Wrong,  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  and  others. 

The  Story  of  Rouen.  By  Theodore  Andrea  Cook.  16mo, 
pp.  xvi— 400.  London :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. ;  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  ComjMiny.    $2. 

The  Story  of  Perugia.  By  Margaret  Symonds  and  Lina 
Duff  Grordon.  16mo,  pp.  xii — 826.  London  :  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co. ;  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

These  stories  of  mediasval  towns  may  be  made  to  serve 
as  historical  guide-books.  The  reader^s  first  sensation  is  one 
of  amazement  that  so  much  material  of  the  antiquarian  sort 
could  be  collected.  All  travelers  who  possess  the  historical 
sense  will  certainly  appreciate  the  contributions  to  their 
entertainment  made  by  the  authors  of  this  little  series. 

The  Downfall  of  the  Dervishes ;  or.  The  Avenging  of 
Gordon.  By  Ernest  N.  Bennett.  12mo,  pp.  267. 
New  York:  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company.  $1.40. 

Mr.  Ernest  N.  Bennett,  an  Oxford  fellow  and  lecturer, 
and  the  special  correspondent  for  the  Wa*tmin8ter  Qaaette 
during  the  Soudan  campaign  of  1898,  has  written  a  personal 
narrative  of  his  experiences  and  observations  in  that  cam- 
paign, accompanied  by  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  a  map  and  plans.  Mr.  Bennett's  style  is 
vivid,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing  a  very  realistic 
picture  of  scenes  before,  during  and  after  the  battle  of 
Omdurman.  Some  of  Mr.  Bennett's  statements  regarding 
the  alleged  barbarities  of  the  British  and  Egyptian  troops 
have  been  called  in  question  in  England,  and  we  observe 


that  the  more  sensational  and  extreme  of  these  statements 
have  been  omitted  from  the  present  volume. 

Roman  Africa.  By  Gaston  Boissier.  Translated  by 
Arabella  Ward.  8vo,  pp.  xv— 344.  New  York  :  G. 
P.  Putnam^s  Sons.    $1.75. 

This  volume  contains  Boissier^s  account  of  his  important 
archsBologtcal  researches  in  that  part  of  Africa  which  came 
under  Roman  rule.  These  researches  cover  not  only  ancient 
Carthage,  but  many  smaller  cities  and  towns,  whose  history, 
customs,  language  and  literature,  mode  of  living,  and  gov- 
ernment have  been  reconstructed,  as  it  were,  by  M.  Boissier. 
Several  maps  and  plans  accompany  the  text. 

The  Federation  of  the  World.  By  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood.  12mo,  pp.  172.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.    $1. 

Dr.  Trueblood^s  little  book  is  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of 
war  between  the  nations,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
general  federation  of  the  race.  His  argument  is  largely  the 
historical  one.  The  treatment  is  original  and  suggestive. 
An  appendix  contains  a  reprint  of  the  Czar*s  rescript  on  the 
reduction  of  armament,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  peace 
movement. 

World  Politics.  12mo,  pp.  206.  New  York:  R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co.    $1. 

This  work,  the  aathor  of  which  is  unknown,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  formulate  a  foreign  policy  for  the  United  States. 
The  author  evidently  believes  that  there  will  be  questions  of 
foreign  policy  for  this  nation  to  settle  long  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Philippines  problem  is  decided.  He  advocates 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  court,  pro- 
vided with  means  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

American  Colonial  Handbook.  By  Thomas  Campbell- 
Copeland.  16mo,  pp.  181.  New  York :  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Compaiiy.    Flexible  cloth,  50  cents. 

Mr.  Campbell-Copeland,  the  statistician,  has  compiled  a 
wonderfully  compact  account  of  the  history,  geography  and 
material  resources  of  the  new  American  dependencies. 
The  information  is  arranged  on  an  original  plan,  and  in- 
genious typographical  devices  serve  to  facilitate  reference. 
The  compilation  is  based  on  the  best  European  authorities, 
and  the  compiler  has  taken  special  pains  to  exclude  all 
random  or  hearsay  assertions  of  fact. 

Our  Island  Empire.  A  Hand-Book  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico^ 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  By  Charles 
Morris.  12mo,  pp.  488.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  convenient  compendium  of  facts  about  Cuba 
and  the  more  distant  lands  recently  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  Its  author  is  well  known  as  the  compiler  of  several 
useful  historical  and  descriptive  works.  He  has  given  special 
attention  to  questions  related  to  our  late  war  with  Spain. 

The  Federal  Census.  Critical  Essays  by  Members  of 
the  American  Economic  Association.  8vo,  pp.  510. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  Cloth, 
$2.50;  Paper,  $2. 

A  most  timely  publication  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  is  the  volume  of  critical  essays  on  **The  Federal 
Census,"  written  by  membera  of  the  association  and  col- 
lected and  edited  by  a  special  committee.  The  monograph 
thus  prepared  covers  nearly  every  Important  topic  related 
to  the  scientific  work  of  the  national  census  bureau.  All 
the  papers  are  the  work  of  specialists,  several  of  whom,  we 
are  glad  to  note,  are  to  be  associated  in  the  work  of  com- 
piling the  twelfth  census.  The  association  deserves  great 
credit  for  its  enterprise  in  gathering  and  publishing  this 
material  at  this  time.  The  committee  intrusted  with  the 
work  consisted  of  Professors  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Walter 
F.  WiUcox,  Roland  P.  Falkner,  and  Davis  R.  Dewey,  and  the 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
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Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation  of  the  Union.  By 
Frank  Greene  Bates.  8vo,  pp.  220.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Ck)inpany.    Paper,  f  1.50. 

The  investigation  which  led  to  the  publication  of  this 
monograph  was  begun  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  facts 
of  Rhode  Island's  action  from  1785  to  1790,  with  a  view  to 
explaining  that  commonwealth's  long  delay  in  the  matter 
of  the  ratification  of  the  federal  Constitution.  Both  printed 
and  manuscript  sources  of  information  were  consulted,  and 
new  material  bearing  on  the  subject  was  brought  to  light 
The  result  is  a  suggestive  study  in  the  early  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty. 

Lectures  on  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  William 
D.  Guthrie.  8vo,  pp.  xxviil— 265.  Boston  :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    $2.50. 

In  these  lectures  the  scox>e  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment is  outlined,  together  with  a  general  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  that  branch  of  constitutional  law.  In  the  annota- 
tion of  the  Constitution  the  author  has  examined  every 
volume  of  the  Supreme  Court  reports.  There  Is  also  an 
analytical  index  of  the  Constitution,  which  makes  this  fea- 
ture of  the  book  especially  useful. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

General  Sherman.  By  Manning  F.  Force.  12mo,  pp. 
353.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  the  '*  Great  Commanders  "  series  Gen.  M.  F.  Force, 
who  was  one  of  General  Sherman*s  division  commanders, 
contributes  a  volume  on  Sherman.  It  is  understood  that 
General  Force  was  Sherman^s  own  choice  for  his  biographer. 
It  is  believed  that  this  volume  contains,  among  other  fea- 
tures, the  most  accurate  and  complete  account  of  the  Battle 
of  Shiloh— in  which  Sherman  played  such  an  important 
part— that  has  appeared  in  print.  Owing  to  the  author's 
temporary  loss  of  health,  several  of  the  concluding  chapters 
of  the  volume  were  written  by  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox.  Readers  of 
General  Cox's  published  writings  on  the  Civil  War  will 
readily  understand  that  the  Sherman  biography  lost  noth- 
ing by  this  arrangement.  Both  General  Force  and  General 
Cox  were  perhaps  as  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
Atlanta  campaign  and  the  March  to  the  Sea  as  any  living 
men.  They  not  only  knew  Sherman  himself,  their  beloved 
commander,  but  they  knew  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  hence  were  qualified  to  fairly  estimate 
his  achievements.  The  frontispiece  of  the  volume  is  a  steel 
reproduction  of  the  portrait  that  General  Sherman  pre- 
ferred. There  are  six  well-executed  maps  of  the  most  im- 
portant battlefields  in  which  General  Sherman  was  a  par- 
ticipant. 

Theodore  Roosevelt.    By  Will  M.  Clemens.    12mo,  pp. 

218.     New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.    Paper,  50 

cents. 

Mr.  Clemens,  whose  facility  as  a  biographer  of  noted 
men  has  been  more  than  once  tested,  has  brought  out  a 
sketch  of  that  well-known  American,  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Mr.  Clemens  has  discovered  a  great  many  interesting 
anecdotes  in  which  his  hero  figured,  and  the  narrative  of  an 
unusually  crowded  period  of  public  service,  such  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  has  been,  forms  the  thread  of  an  attractive  and 
not  unpicturesque  story.  Of  few  public  men  at  forty  could 
so  varied  and  interesting  a  biography  be  written. 

Lord  Clive.    The  Foundation  of  British  Rule  in  India. 

By  Sir   Alexander   John  Arbuthnot.     12mo,    pp. 

xxiii— 318.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

While  we  are  discussing  expansion  and  anti-expansion 
It  would  be  profitable  for  Americans  to  study  the  admirable 
series  of  "  Builders  of  Greater  Britain,"  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication. The  latest  volume  to  appear  in  this  series  is  de- 
voted to  Lord  Clive,  the  founder  of  British  rule  in  India. 
Like  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  this  is  less  a  personal 


biography  than  a  history  of  the  times  in  which  its  hero  lived 
and  wrought.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  have  dis- 
covered new  facts  which  would  Justify  the  publication  of 
another  life  of  Lord  Clive,  but  he  holds  very  properly  that  a 
series  which  deals  with  the  builders  of  greater  Britain  woald 
be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  include  a  memoir  of  the  man 
who  gave  to  England  her  greatest  dependency. 

How  Count  L.  N.  Tolstoy  Lives  and  Works.  By  P.  A. 
Sergyeenko.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Isaljel 
F.  Hapgood.  8vo,  pp.  100.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  sketch  first  knew  Tolstoy  in  I80S,  and 
since  that  time  has  come  into  intimate  relations  with  the 
family,  both  at  Moscow,  and  also  at  the  Count's  country 
estate.  He  is  therefore  qualified  to  give  a  fair  account  of 
Tolstoy's  daily  life.  In  view  of  the  countless  exaggerations 
and  baseless  rumors  about  Tolstoy's  habits  that  are  con- 
tinually gaining  currency  in  this  country,  it  is  fortunate 
that  we  have  an  authoritive  statement  at  last. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Austria.  A  Memoir.  By  A.  De 
Burgh.  8vo,  pp.  888.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.    $2.50. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  biography  of  Austria's  late 
eccentric  empress  to  appear  in  the  English  language.  It 
contains  a  full  account  of  the  assassination  and  funeral 
obsequies.  There  are  eighty  illustrations,  many  of  which 
are  very  interesting. 

Danton  :  A  Study.  By  Hilaite  Belloc.  8vo,  pp.  xv — 440. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    ^.50. 

This  volume  sums  up  the  results  of  the  latest  researches 
by  modern  French  historians,  and  gives  a  complete  picture 
of  the  second  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  author 
seems  to  be  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the  G«rman  historical 
school  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  article  by  Baron 
de  Coubertln,  appearing  elsewhere  In  this  number  of  the 
Review. 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  and  the  Cosmopolitan  .Spirit  in 
Literature.  By  Joseph  Texte.  Translated  by  J. 
W.  Matthews.  8vo,  pp.  xxvii^SBS.  New  Yorkt 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

This  volume  is  not  primarily  biographical.  It  Is  pub- 
lished as  a  study  of  the  literary  relations  between  France 
and  England  during  the  eighteenth  century,  Rousseau  typi- 
fying  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  in  literature.  The  author  is 
professor  of  comparative  literature  at  the  University  of 
Lyon.  This  study  of  Rousseau  from  the  modem  French 
point  of  view  will  be  novel  to  most  English  readers.  Rous- 
seau is  held  up  as  the  man  who  has  done  most  to  create  in 
the  French  nation  both  the  taste  and  the  need  for  the  north- 
ern literatures. 

Under  Three  Flags ;  or,  The  Story  of  My  Life.  By 
George  W.  Pepper.  8vo,  pp.  542.  Cincinnati :  Curts 
&  Jennings.    $2. 

Dr.  Pepper's  experiences  as  preacher,  captain  in  the 
army,  chaplain  and  consul,  afford  sufficiently  varied  mi^ 
terial  for  a  biography  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Dur> 
ing  his  lifetime  the  author  has  had  acquaintance  with  many 
prominent  men,  and  has  preserved  the  record  of  many 
interviews  with  these.  Copies  of  the  book  may  be  obtained 
from  the  author  at  1021  Madison  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops.  By  P.  Eropotkin. 
8vo,  pp.  815.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany.   $3. 

Prince  Kropotkin  has  written  an  interesting  description 
of  modern  economic  tendencies,  as  he  has  observed  them  in 
both  hemispheres,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  His  attention  has  been 
directed  especially  to  the  decentralization  of  Industries  and 
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to  agrioultnral  possibilities.  In  an  appendix  of  his  volume 
he  presents  important  statistical  matter  relating  to  the  top- 
ics treated  In  the  body  of  the  work.  What  he  has  to  say 
about  intensive  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  especially 
suggestive  to  Americans.  The  subject  of  market-gardening 
and  fruit-growing  is  very  fully-discussed. 

Irrigation  in  Utah.  By  Charles  Hillman  Brough.  8vo, 
pp.  227.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
Paper,  60  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Brough  has  thought  rightly  that  his  study  of  irriga- 
tion in  Utah  should  prove  of  interest  in  other  portions  of  the 
arid  region  of  which  Utah  is  the  geographical  center,  and 
where  present  problems  are  not  dissimilar.  An  added  rea- 
son for  reviewing  Utah^s  experience  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  that  State  both  the  cooperative  and  the  capital- 
istic methods  have  been  applied  in  the  reclamation  of  arid 
land,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  for  comparing  the  results 
of  the  two  methods.  Utah^s  experience  certainly  ought  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  lands  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  by  it  to 
be  ceded  to  the  difTerent  States  and  Territories  in  which  they 
are  situated.  Mr.  Brough  has  important  sources  of  inforaoa- 
tion  in  the  manuscript  and  historical  records  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  as  well  as  in  the  flies  of  Utah  newspapers.  His 
monograph  forms  an  "  extra  ^*  volume  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science. 

Value  and  Distribution.  By  Charles  William  Macfar- 
lane.  8vo,  pp.  817.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.    12.50. 

Professor  Macfarlane  has  attempted  to  give  permanent 
form  to  much  of  the  recent  scattered  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  value,  especially  as  embodied  in  the  treatises  of  the 
Austrian  school  of  economists.  The  book  is  far  more  than  a 
compilation,  however,  siAoe  the  author  advances  theories  of 
his  own,  which  may  have  been  siiggested,  but  not  fully 
stated,  heretofore.  He  has  wisely  adopted  the  topical  form 
of  treatment. 

Money  and  Bimetallism.  By  Henry  A.  Miller.  12mo, 
pp.  816.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

The  exposition  of  the  money  question  continues  to  be  a 
popular  theme  among  economic  writers.  The  latest  accea* 
sion  to  the  long  list  of  books  relating  to  bimetallism  is  a 
work  by  Henry  A.  Miller,  in  which  he  analyzes  the  theories 
of  bimetallism,  symmetallisnou  and  a  tabular  standard  of 
value. 

The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation.  By  Edwin  R. 
A.  Seligman.  Second  Edition,  Completely  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  8vo,  pp.  S40.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    $3. 

So  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  second  edition  of 
Professor  Seligman's  "^^  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation" 
as  to  constitute  practically  a  new  volume.  The  work  has 
been  completely  revised,  rewritten  and  enlarged  so  that  it 
has  been  nearly  doubled  in  size,  and  a  bibliography  and  in- 
dex have  been  added.  These  alterations  and  additions  are 
to  be  found  in  both  the  historical  and  the  positive  parts. 
A  more  careful  study  of  early  English  literature  brought  to 
light  much  interesting  material  on  the  theory  of  taxation. 

The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class.  By  Thorstein  Veblen. 
12mo,  pp.  400.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

Mr.  Veblen,  who  is  one  of  the  instructors  of  political 
economy  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  brought  out  a 
book  dealing  with  the  leisure  class  as  an  institution.  While 
the  subject  is  discussed  from  the  economist's  point  of  view, 
the  author  has  avoided  technicalities,  so  far  as  possible,  and 
has  constructed  an  argument  which  will  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  The  tracing  of  the  economic  relations  of  certain 
elements  in  modern  culture  involves  the  author  in  state- 
ments which  are  likely  to  be  controverted.  The  positions 
taken  are  so  novel  to  most  minds  that  the  reader's  attention 
1b  flrmly  held  throughout  the  treatise. 


Friendly  Visiting  among  the  Poor.  A  Handbook  for 
Charity  Workers.  By  Mary  E.  Richmond.  16mo, 
pp.  287.   New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.   $1. 

Miss  Richmond,  of  the  Baltimore  Charity  Organization 
Society,  has  written  a  little  book  about  friendly  visiting 
among  the  poor,  based  on  her  own  experience  of  ten  years. 
Considering  first  the  various  aspects  of  life  within  the 
family,  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  bread-winner,  the 
citizen,  employee,  husband  and  father.  A  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  home-maker,  and  another  to  the  children.  Then  fol- 
low chapters  on  the  health  of  the  family,  their  spending 
and  savings,  and  their  recreation.  The  concluding  chapters 
treat  of  the  principles  of  effective  relief-giving,  of  church 
charity,  and  of  friendly  visiting.  The  book  closes  with  a 
number  of  illustrative  cases,  and  these  latter  form  not  the 
least  Important  part  of  the  work.  All  beginners  in  charitable 
work,  members  of  the  Order-  of  King's  Daughters,  and,  in 
fact,  all  who  come  in  contact  with  poverty  and  need,  will 
find  this  little  volume  extremely  suggestive  and  helpf  al. 

The  Development  of  Thrift.  By  Mary  Willcox  Brown. 
12mo,  pp.  222.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1. 

Miss  Mary  Willcox  Brown,  who  is  engaged  in  children's 
aid  work  in  Baltimore,  has  written  a  little  treatise  em- 
bracing such  topics  as  the  thrift  habit,  thrift  in  the  family, 
savings  agencies,  building  and  loan  associations,  people's 
banks,  provident  loan  associations  and  industrial  insurance. 
Miss  Brown  has  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  study 
of  these  subjects,  and  her  treatment  of  them  is  both  com- 
prehensive and  thorough.  The  book  is  full  of  suggestions 
for  charitable  workers. 

Suggestions  toward  an  Applied  Science  of  Sociology. 
By  Edward  Payson  Payson.  12mo,  pp.  246.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

This  writer's  endeavor  is  to  formulate  a  system  of  what 
he  terms  ^'physical  sociology,'*  as  distinguished  from  ani- 
mistic. He  believes  that  much  evil  in  the  world  heretofore 
viewed  as  intangible,  has  really  a  physical  character,  and 
hence  may  be  reached  and  grappled  with  by  the  state.  He 
draws  illustrations  of  the  practical  application  of  this  propo* 
sition  from  criminal  law  and  public  philanthropy. 

The  Negro  in  America,  and  The  Ideal  American  Repub- 
lic. By  T.  J.  Morgan.  12mo,  pp.  208.  Philadelphia  : 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society.    $1. 

General  Morgan's  grandfather  was  a  slaveholder,  and 
his  father  an  abolitionist.  During  the  Civil  War  General 
Morgan  himself  organized  four  regiments  of  negro  soldiers, 
commanded  the  First  Colored  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  participated  in  numerous  engagements 
with  both  white  and  black  soldiers.  In  very  recent  years, 
as  executive  officer  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  General  Morgan  has  had  occasion  to  study  the 
conditions  of  the  negroes  in  the  South  with  Gn*eat  care.  His 
deductions  and  conclusions  relating  to  the  negro  race  In 
America  are  thus  based  on  experience  and  observation. 
This  little  volume  includes  essaye  on  '*  Slavery  and  Free- 
dom," "Negroes  in  the  Civil  War,"  "Education  of  the 
Negroes,"  "  The  Higher  Education  of  Negro  Women,"  "  Re- 
ligious Life  Among  the  Negroes,"  "  Negrophobia,"  and  "  The 
N^rroes  Under  Freedom."  General  Morgan  has  also  ap- 
pended, very  properly,  an  essay  on  "  The  Ideal  Republic," 
which  sets  forth  what,  in  his  view,  are  the  essential  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  relation  of  eight  million  negroes  to 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

EDUCATION. 

Discussions  in  Education.  By  Francis  A.  Walker. 
Edited  by  James  Phinney  Munroe.  8vo,  pp.  847. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $8. 

This  collection  of  the  addresses  and  papers  of  the  late 
President  Walker,  relating  to  education,  has  been  made  in 
accordance  with   the  expressed  intention  of  the  author. 
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The  papers  have  been  edited  by  Prof.  James  P.  Mnnroe. 
Natarally,  the  papers  deal  very  generally  with  the  problems 
of  edacatlon  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  President 
Walker  during  his  administration  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  They  discuss  questions  In  tech- 
nological education,  manual  training,  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic, and  a  few  distinctively  college  problems,  as  for  ex- 
ample, athletics,  the  study  of  statistics,  and  the  relations  of 
the  secondary  schools  and  higher  education.  The  volume  as 
a  whole  is  a  strong  presentation  of  the  scope  and  dignity  of 
technological  education,  and  its  relations  to  other  forms  of 
culture. 

German  Higher  Schools.  By  James  E.  Russell.  8vo, 
pp.  467.    New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.   $2.25. 

Professor  Russeirs  volume  is  perhaps  the  first  full 
presentation  of  the  subject  of  German  secondary  education 
that  has  been  made  tn  English.  Professor  Russell  began  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  as  long  ago  as  IMS, 
when  he  served  as  European  commibsioner  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  investigating  secondary  education.  He  was  also 
the  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  same  purpose.  He  spent  two  years  in  Germany  and 
visited  more  than  forty  towns  and  cities,  in  order  personally 
to  acquaint  himself  with  school  affairs.  Thus  his  book  is 
not  based  on  the  reading  of  other  books,  but  on  personal 
familiarity  with  the  facts.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  sug- 
gestive to  American  educationists. 

Essays  on  the  Higher  Education.  By  George  Trumbull 
Ladd.  12mo,  pp.  $1.50.  New  York  ;  Chailes  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1. 

Professor  Ladd's  little  book  includes  essays  on  '*The 
Development  of  the  American  University,"  "The  Place  of 
the  Fitting  School  in  American  Education,"  ''Education, 
New  and  Old  "  and  "A  Modern  Liberal  Education."  These 
essays  have  already  been  published  in  different  magazines. 

Talks  on  Education  and  Oratory.  By  Silas  S.  NeflP. 
8vo,  pp.  76.    Philadelphia :  Nefl  College  of  Oratory. 

The  president  of  the  Neff  College  of  Oratory  in  Phila- 
delphia has  compiled  a  book  of  extracts  from  his  lectures 
and  magazine  articles,  containing  a  general  statement  of 
some  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  work  of  that  institu- 
tion is  based. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

The  Butterfly  Book.  By  W.  J.  Holland.  8vo,  pp.  xx— 
882.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company. 
$8. 

There  is  probably  no  branch  of  natural  history  to  which 
the  new  processes  of  color  photography  are  so  well  adapted 
as  the  study  of  insects,  and  especially  of  butterflies.  The 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company  had  already  published  two 
very  successful  bird  books  illustrated  by  this  process  before 
the  "  Butterfly  Book  "  was  ready  for  the  press.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  color  illustration  this  "  Butterfly  Book  "  is  the  best  of 
the  series.  Besides  the  48  full-page  plates  In  color  photog- 
raphy, there  are  many  other  text  illustrations  presenting 
most  of  the  species  found  in  the  United  States.  The  volume 
forms  a  popular  guide  to  North  American  butterflies.  The 
author.  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  director  of  the  Carnegie  Museum 
at  Pittsburg,  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  foremost  American 
authority  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  the  finest 
existing  collection  of  the  North  American  varieties,  many 
of  which  are  reproduced  for  the  purposes  of  this  book.  Dr. 
Holland  has  prepared  this  volume  with  a  view  to  popular- 
izing the  study  of  butterflies,  and  the  text  Is  very  far  from 
a  dry,  scientific  classiflcatlon.  Many  helpful  hinU  to  the 
amateur  collector  are  included,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  author 
had  done  everything  possible  to  assist  the  student  in  identi- 
fying and  collecting  species.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
this  work  must  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  standard 
American  treatise  on  this  subject. 


Elementary  Botany.  By  George  Francis  Atkinson, 
Ph.B.  12mo,  pp.  444.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.    $1.25. 

The  method  of  this  text-book  of  botany  is  to  first  study 
some  of  the  life  processes  of  plants,  especially  those  which 
illustrate  the  fundamental  principles  of  nutrition,  assimila- 
tion, growth  and  Irritability.  In  studying  each  of  these  top- 
ics plants  are  chosen,  so  far  as  possible,  from  several  of  the 
great  groups.  Members  of  the  lower  plants  as  well  as  of 
the  higher  plants  are  employed  in  order  to  show  that  the 
process  Is  fundamentally  the  same  in  all.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  scheme  of  study  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
old  method  based  on  the  *'  analysis  **  of  fiowers.  The  recent 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  orthology  and  physiology  of 
plants  has  led  to  a  demand  for  a  more  thorough  study  of 
the  lower  plants,  and  to  meet  this  demand  such  books  as 
this  have  been  prepared. 

A  Text-Book  of  General  Physics,  By  Charles  S. 
Hastings  and  Frederick  E,  Beach.  Svo,  pp.  776. 
Boston  :  Gixm  &  Co.    Half  leather,  $2.95. 

This  book  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  studenta  who  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  trigonometry.  An  unusually  large 
proportion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  elements  of  eco- 
nomics. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  physical  and  physiological  phenomena^ 
and  the  treatment  of  sound  and  light. 

LANDSCAPE  QARDENINQ  AND  HOUSE-BUILDING. 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds.  By  S.  Parson?,  Jr. 
12mo,  pp.  249.  New  York  :  Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company.    $1. 

Mr.  Parsons  gained  eminence^as  a  landscape  architect 
during  the  period  of  his  superintendency  of  parks  of  New 
York  city.  '  He  has  not  been  less  successful,  however,  in  the 
treatment  of  private  grounds,— as  many  people  in  the  regions 
round  about  New  York  would  thankfully  attest,  and  some 
other  people  not  so  near  the  metroixilis.  The  present  little 
volume  on  the  planning  of  the  home  grounds  will  be  grate- 
fully received.  It  is  not  prepared  for  the  millionaire  with  a 
vast  country  place,— for  such  a  man,  instead  of  reading  a 
little  book,  will  naturally  employ  a  landscape  artist  like  Mr. 
Parsons  at  the  very  outset,— but  it  is  a  book  for  the  thou- 
sands who  have  small  places  and  who  wish  to  understand 
the  way  in  which  to  lay  them  out  and  to  plant  them  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Mr.  Parsons  remarks  in  his  preface 
that  'Mt  is  Just  as  simple  and  Just  as  difficult  to  layout  a 
small  yard  25x100  feet  as  a  gentleman^s  country  place  of 
many  acres."  The  volume  covers  in  the  most  compact  way 
almost  every  question  that  a  person  having  a  house  and  lot 
would  naturally  raise  as  to  grades,  roads  and  paths,  the 
proper  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  fences,  streams  and  water  fronts,  and  the  plants 
best  adapted  for  general  use  on  home  grounds.  A  second 
and  smaller  part  of  the  book  tells  of  the  principles  of  park- 
making,  the  laying  out  of  church-yards  and  cemeteriee,  of 
seaside  lawns,  of  city  and  village  public  squares,  and  of  the 
grounds  of  railroad  stations. 

Successful  Houses.  By  Oliver  Coleman.  8vo,  pp.  165. 
Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.50. 

When  Chicago  takes  up  culture  she  niakes  it  hum.  That 
dictum  has  long  ago  gone  Vound  the  world.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  Chicago  and  all  the  Central  West  have  taken  np 
most  hopefully  the  art  of  building  and  arranging  pleasant 
and  convenient  houses,  with  charming  grounds  if  those 
houses  happen  to  be  in  suburbs  or  the  country.  It  is  not 
necessary,  of  course,  to  make  any  comparison  between  Elast 
and  West,  for  there  is  at  the  present  time  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  an  impulse  such  as  has  never  been  known  in 
modern  times  in  any  other  country,  to  put  real  taste  into  the 
things  that  pertain  to  domestic  life.  Mr.  Coleman  in  the 
little  volume  before  us  not  only  writes  entertainingly  and 
soundly  about  the  Interior  and  decoration  of  houses,  bat  he 
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adds  grreatly  to  the  value  of  his  book  by  Including  a  grreat 
number  of  photographic  reproductions  of  charming  interiors. 
This  little  book  in  its  own  way  supplements  exceedingly  well 
Mr.  Parsons*  book  on  the  planning  of  the  home  grounds. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities.  By  Frank  H.  Natter  and 
Walter  J.  Keith.  Oblong  Syo,  pp.  S8.  Minneapolis, 
Walter  J.  Keith.    $1. 

A  slimmer  volume,  in  long  pamphlet  form,  comes  from 
that  enterprising  and  skillful  designer  of  small  houses  (and 
some  not  so  small),  Mr.  Walter  J.  Keith  of  Minneapolis, 
with  whom  is  now  associated  Mr.  Frank  H.  Nutter,  land- 
scape  architect.  Their  booklet  is  called  **  Quarter  Acre 
Possibilities."  It  contains  a  number  of  excellent  house 
plans,  and  very  admirable  suggestioDS  on  landscape  archi- 
tecture, illustrated  by  charming  little  half-tone  glimpses 
that  bear  out  the  text. 

Electricity  in  Town  and  Country  Houses.  By  Percy  C. 
Scrutton.  12mo,  pp.  148.  New  York  :  The  Mao- 
millan  Company.    $1. 

This  is  an  English  book,  and  at  certain  points  it  is  per- 
hai>8  not  perfectly  adapted  in  the  practical  sense  for  Ameri- 
can use.  Its  general  discussions  are,  however,  excellent  and 
well  worth  reading.  It  has  a  great  number  of  illustrations. 
It  sets  forth,  flret,  the  advantages  of  electricity,  then  the 
mode  of  producing  it  in  town  stations,  next  the  means  of 
producing  it  by  means  of  an  independent  plant  for  a  large 
house,  and  the  last  two  chapters  deal  with' the  interior  fitting 
of  a  house  for  the  use  of  electricity  and  the  question  of  cost. 

ART,  MUSIC,  AND  POETRY. 

How  to  Enjoy  Pictjires.  By  M.  S.  Emery.  With  a 
Special  Chapter  on  Pictures  in  the  School-Boom  by 
Stella  Skinner.  8vo,  pp.  Boston :  The  Prang 
Eklucational  Company.    $1.50. 

This  volume  meets  the  needs  of  persons  who  cannot 
hope  to  see  the  original  paintings  of  the  great  masters  in  the 
galleries  and  cathedrals  of  Europe,  but  who  are  able  to  pos- 
sess reproductions  of  these  works  in  the  form  of  photographs 
and  other  inexpensive  prints.  The  book  is  addressed  pri- 
marily to  the  reader  unschooled  in  art  criticism,  and  the 
writer^s  aim  is  not  so  much  to  direct  the  learner  along  the 
beaten  track  usually  followed  by  the  critics  as  to  stimulate 
to  intelligent  and  appreciative  individual  study.  In  ar- 
rangement the  familiar  classification  by  schools  of  painting 
has  been  disregarded ;  so,  too,  has  chronological  sequence ; 
the  pictures  chosen  for  study  are  grouped  according  to  sub- 
ject simply.  The  nationality  and  time  of  the  artist  are 
noted  in  the  indexed  list  of  these  Illustrations.  A  chapter 
is  devoted  to  modern  nu^azine  illustration  and  another  to 
the  mechanical  processes  of  etching,  photo-engraving,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  special  chapter  on  **  Pictures  in  the  School- 
Room,"  contributed  by  the  director  of  art  instruction  in  the 
New  Haven  public  schools. 

The  World's  Painters  and  Their  Pictures.  By  Deristhe 
L.  Hoyt.  12mo,  pp.  xvi— 272.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
$1.40. 

This  work  sets  forth  the  points  of  interest  in  the  career 
of  each  representative  artist,  together  with  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  his  work,  a  list  of  his 
principal  paintings,  and  notes  indicating  where  the  paint- 
ings, if  now  in  exi8ten(:e,  are  to  be  found.  Much  other  im- 
portant information  on  cognate  topics  is  included. 


American  Art  Annual :  1898.  Edited  by  Florence  N. 
Levy.  8vo,  pp.  540.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $3. 

This  Art  Annual  contains  a  complete  record  of  Ameri- 
can painters,  their  works  for  1898,  the  reports  of  art  mu- 
seums, art  schools,  galleries,  societies,  and  foreign  exhibi- 
tions. There  are  half-tone  reproductions  of  important 
pictures  of  the  year,  portraits,  etc.  The  directory  of  art 
schools  published  in  this  volume  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
list  of  such  schools  in  the  United  States  published.  The 
editor^s  aim  is  to  make  this  Annual  a  full  and  authentic 
record  of  the  progress  of  art,  and  of  the  more  important 
interesta  directly  connected  with  art  in  America. 

The  T  Square  Club  Exhibition,  and  Architectural  An- 
nual for  the  Year  1898.  Edited  by  Albert  Kelsey. 
8vo,  pp.  185.  Philadelphia  :  T  Square  Club.  Paper, 
60  cents. 

The  illustrated  catalogrue  of  the  recent  annual  exhibition 
of  the  T  Square  Club  at  Philadelphia  is  noteworthy  for  a 
series  of  letters  contributed  by  representative  American 
architects  on  the  subject,  "An  Unaffected  School  of  Modern 
Architecture  in  America— Will  it  Come?"  Messrs.  Louis 
H.  Sullivan,  John  M.  Carrere,  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Daniel 
H.  Burnham,  Ernest  Flagg,  Russell  Sturgls,  Cass  Oilbert, 
Prof.  William  R.  Ware,  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Prof. 
Warren  P.  Laird,  and  Prof.  John  V.  Van  Pelt  give  their 
views  on  this  important  question. 

Music  and  Musicians.  By  Albert  Lavignac.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Marchant.  Edited,  with  Addi- 
tions on  Music  in  America,  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  8vo, 
pp.  512.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Uo.    $8. 

This  book  is  sure  of  attaining  at  least  one  distinction ; 
it  will  take  its  place  at  once  as  the  most  comprehensive 
reference  work  on  music  published  in  a  single  volume  and 
accessible  to  readers  of  English.  M.  Lavignac  Is  professor 
of  harmony  in  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  the  author  of 
"Wagner  and  his  Music  Dramas,"  while  Mr.  Krehbiel  is 
one  of  our  best-known  American  musical  critics  and  the 
author  of  several  popular  works  in  this  field.  The  Ameri- 
can editor  has  had  an  important  part  in  shaping  M.  Lavig- 
nac's  book  for  an  American  constituency  such  as  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  amony  our  music-lovers,  both  '*  profes- 
sional "  and  amateur.  The  subjects  of  sound,  instrumenta- 
tion, orchestration,  harmony,  composition,  improvisation, 
and  the  history  of  the  art  of  music,  are  treated  in  detail. 

Robert  Browning's  Complete  Works.  *' Camber  well 
Edition."  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes, 
by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  12  Vols., 
18mo.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Cloth,  75  cents  per  volume,  $9  per  set. 

This  series  of  twelve  small  volumes  is  the  first  complete, 
fully  annotated  edition  of  Browning^s  works.  It  contains 
even  the  fugitive  poems  neglected  by  Browning  and  not  com- 
monly found  in  collected  editions,  and  also  some  verses  not 
found  in  any  other  edition.  The  editors  have  been  engaged 
in  work  on  various  Browning  publications  for  some  years. 
An  important  part  of  their  work  on  the  present  edition  is 
the  preparation  of  a  terse  digest  of  every  poem.  Each  vol- 
ume has  a  photogravure  frontispiece  and  specially  designed 
title  page.  The  type  is  legible  and  the  binding  attractive. 
The  volumes  may  be  purchased  separately  if  desired. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  fiction  in  the 
Times  Come  distinctions  that  men  commonly  make 
and  Qo.  jjetween  what  they  call  good  times 
and  bad  times.  The  really  good  times  are  not 
always  recognized  or  admitted  until  they  have 
gone  by.  The  times  that  men  look  upon  as  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  good  times  and  as  highly 
encouraging  on  that  account  are  not  infrequently 
the  periods  of  danger,  because  they  lead  to  over- 
confidence,  rash  investment,  and  the  undue  ex- 
tension of  credit.  Such  times  are  marked  by  the 
floating  of  ill- considered  and  over-capitalized  un- 
dertakings and  by  speculations  that  are  doomed  to 
react  disastrously.  For  several  years  past  the 
farmers  of  the  West  have  had  good  prices  for 
their  crops,  and  have  been  paying  off  old  indebt- 
edness and  generally  solidifying  their  positions. 
They  had  been  compelled  for  some  years  previous 
to  exercise  the  most  rigid  economy  under  very 
trying  and  difficult  circumstances.  It  will  be 
well  for  them  to  consider  that  these  more  recent 
seasons  of  good  crops  and  good  prices  have  con- 
stituted for  them  a  period  of  reasonable  pros- 
perity. We  may  hope  certainly  that  no  sharp 
reaction  is  to  overtake  the  business  world  at 
once  ;  nevertheless  this  is  exactly  the  right  time 
to  take  account  of  stock  and  make  ready  for  the 
worst  that  could  possibly  happen. 

The  prosperity  that  began  with  the 
pfoa^Tri?    farmers  some  three  years  ago  has  at 

length  fully  overtaken  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  Long- continued  depression 
had  made  prices  extremely  low ;  and  even  with 
a  reduced  output  there  had  been  more  than 
enough  staple  goods  manufactured,  because  the 
purchasing  power  of  consumers  was  limited. 
The  revival  of  agricultural  prosperity,  coupled 
with  the  inducement  to  buy  that  the  low  prices 
afforded,  gradually  heightened  the  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  useful  wares.  The  merchants  were 
obliged  to  replenish  their  stocks  and  the  idle 
factories  began  to  fire  up  the  rusty  furnaces. 
Abundance   of   work   for    idle    operatives    and 


artisans  in  its  turn  made  these  working  people 
larger  purchasers  of  clothing  and  current  sup- 
plies. And  so  the  demand  increased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  justifying  better  prices  for  manufactured 
goods,  while  better  prices  permitted  the  payment 
of  normal  wages. 

There  had  been  a  very  general  re- 
'^Wagea?  duction  of  wages  in  all  lines  of  man- 
ufacture. Now  that  the  mills  are 
busy  and  there  is  work  for  everybody,  the  old 
scales  of  wages  have  been  very  generally  restored. 
Mills  and  factories  are  crowded  with  orders  at 
remunerative  prices,  and  employers  could  not 
afford  to  face  protracted  strikes.  It  is  at  such 
times  that  close  and  careful  labor  organization 
seems  to  be  beneficial  to  workingmen.  In  very 
dull  times,  when  the  market  is  glutted  with  iron 
and  steel  products,  for  example,  and  prices  are 
abnormally  low,  there  are  no'  means  by  which 
labor  unions  can  secure  for  their  members  steady 
employment  at  high  wages.  For  the  employer 
has  always  the  alternative  of  shutting  down  his 
works  and  going  off  to  Europe  to  enjoy  himself. 
But  in  lively  times,  like  those  that  we  find  in  the 
present  season,  it  is  profitable  for  employers  to 
keep  their  mills  running  at  high  wages.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  thorough- 
going organization  of  labor  may  hold  a  very  con- 
siderable latent  power  without  seeming  to  assert 
itself  at  all.  Tliere  is  fierce  denunciation  of 
labor  unions  and  their  methods  in  some  quarters, 
and  there  are  even  men  who  would  be  glad  to 
suppress  all  labor  organizations  by  law.  Cer- 
tainly at  times  the  methods  of  labor  unions  are 
high-handed  and  even  tyrannical.  The  non- 
union worker  has  rights,  and  the  employer  of 
non-union  labor  is  entitled  under  the  laws  to 
protection.  Labor  unions  have  otten  needlessly 
sacrificed  the  sympathy  of  the  public  by  their 
harsh  treatment  of  men  who  do  not  belong  to 
their  organizations.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  trades  unionism  is  not  both  justifi- 
able and  advantageous. 
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j^^  If  the  organization  of  labor,  even  to 
Combination  the  extent  of  the  complete  and  mo- 
of  Capital,  nopolistic  control  of  a  great  many  im- 
portant trades,  is  defensible  and  is  a  part  of  the 
natural  and  unavoidable  movement  of  economic 
society  in  our  age,  it  may  be  none  the  less  true 
that  the  combination  of  capital  engaged  in  a  given 
line  of  industry  is  also  in  the  main  trend  of  our 
economic  development,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
prevented  either  by  denunciation  or  by  enact- 
ments. Up  to  a  certain  point  the  old-fashioned 
competitive  system  was  not  wasteful,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  afforded  a  useful  regulation  of  produc- 
tion and  of  price.  The  whole  tendency,  however, 
of  business  progress — especially  in  a  country  like 
ours  where  vastness  of  natural  resources  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  promote  the  growth 
of  small  businesses  into  enterprises  conducted  on 
a  large  scale — seemed  to  render  the  competitive 
system  inadequate  and  wasteful. 

In  the  case  of  particular  enterprises 

AmSa/iiSStion.  protected  by  the  patent  laws,  for  in- 
stance, the  economies  of  production 
on  a  large  scale,  and  also  of  distribution  freed 
from  the  special  expenses  that  competition  entails, 
were  very  readily  apparent.  In  railroad  man- 
agement competition  beyond  a  certain  point 
proved  to  be  costly  for  the  patrons  of  the  roads 
as  well  as  disastrous  for  the  owners.  Consolida- 
tion came  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  evolution  of  a  few  large  systems. 
Under  the  operation  of  these  methods  freight 
rates  became  lower  and  lower,  so  that  the  general 
public,  far  from  being  the  victims  of  transporta- 
tion monopoly,  have  been  its  most  obvious  bene- 
ficiaries. This  remark,  of  course,  is  to  be  taken 
with  many  modifications  when  applied  in  a  spe- 
cific way.  Individual  patrons  of  railroads  have 
suffered  wrong  through  favoritism  shown  toward 
their  business  rivals.  Particular  communities, 
also,  have  suffered  through  an  arrangement  of 
rates  which  favored  the  up- building  of  competing 
centers.  The  railroad  systems  of  the  country  have 
by  no  means  been  perfectly  administered  in  this 
new  era  of  consolidation.  Nevertheless  there 
are  few  people  who  would  not  be  ready  to  admit 
that  railroad  service  is  much  cheaper  and  better 
now  than  it  ever  was  before  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  cheaper  and  better  here  than  in 
other  countries. 


Advantages 


It  would  seem  good  for  everybody  to 
^of 'united'  have  railroad  transportation  removed 
Management,  almost  or  quite  wholly  from  the  sphere 
of  competitive  business.     The  public  is  not  bene- 
fited in  the  long  run  by  rate  wars  between  great 
trunk  lines.     Joint  traflBq  agreements  of  a  pooling 


nature  may  indeed  be  contrary  to  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  ; 
but  the  actual  maintenance  of  non- competitive 
rates  and  a  certain  amount  of  cooperation  in  the 
distribution  of  business  is  not  only  better  for  the 
holders  of  railroad  shares,  but  it  is  also  better  for 
the  shippers  of  goods  and  the  traveling  public 
than  rate-cutting,  secret  rebates,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  railroad  systems  in  a  spirit  of  warfare 
against  other  systems.  The  fact  is,  of  course, 
that  the  old-fashioned  competitive  system,  car- 
ried to  a  logical  extreme,  is  closely  analogous  to 
warfare  ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  away  from  Ishmaelitish  methods,  and  is 
moving  nobly  and  wholesomely  in  the  direction 
of  cooperative  and  peaceful  methods.  The  worst 
about  our  railroad  system  in  times  past  was  not 
the  danger  of  its  drifting  into  monopoly,  but  the 
unnecessary  and  speculative  construction  of  com- 
peting lines,  the  kindred  evil  of  over- capitaliza- 
tion, and  the  mischievous  issues  of  securities  that 
represented  neither  actual  investment  nor  devel- 
oped value.  These  methods  were  bad,  of  course, 
for  the  country  at  large  ;  but  probably  the  worst 
sufferers  from  them  were  not  the  communities 
through  which  the  railroads  passed,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  were  deluded  into  buying  the  fictitious 
stocks  and  unsafe  bonds. 

Public        ^^^  many  years  the  railroad  systems 
Welfare       of    the    country    have    been    going 
Not  Menaced,    through  the  Stage  of  financial  reor- 
ganization as  a  penalty  for  the  reckless  and  im- 
proper methods  of  the  608  and  70s.     The  clear 
tendency  of  the  times  is   to  knit   together  yet 
more  closely  the  whole  texture  of  the  country's 
railroad  system.     It  is  not  at  all  impossible — so 
swift  is  the  movement  nowadays  of  industrial 
and  financial  combination — that  all  the  railroad 
systems  of  the  country  might,  in  the  not  very 
distant  future,   be  amalgamated  into  one  great 
corporate   whole.      Nor   is   it   to   be   taken    for 
granted  without  careful  thought  and  study  that 
such  a  consummation  would  be  deplorable.     The 
legislative  power  to  regulate  railroad  rates  has 
become  established  in  practice  and  is  firmly  upheld 
by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  ;  and  the   State 
also  possesses  the  power  of  taxation.     It  is  not 
easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  the  community   can 
be  in  danger  of  losing  its  liberties  throu>?h  the 
further  reduction  of  the  railroad  network  of   the 
country  to  a  complete  and  unified  system  under 
one  harmonious  control.     Nor  would  it  seem   to 
matter  very  much  whether  this  issue  came  about 
through    the   legalization    of    pooling    contracts 
or  through  the  actual  consolidation  of  railroad 
properties.     This  will  seem  a  hard  saying  to  many 
readers  holding  the  old  an ti- monopoly  views. 
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Public  Oan-  ^*  would  be  80  much  the  easier  for 
traMpa  Sub-  the  Interst&te  Commerce  ComraiBsion 
"'"'""*""■  to  secure  uniform,  accurate,  and  in- 
telligible railroad  accounting  ;  and  with  perfect 
publicity  the  rate'making  and  tax-levying  au- 
thority of  the  State  and  nation  could  exercise  all 
needful  control.  Under  such  conditions,  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  public  ownership 
and  direct  operation  of  the  railroads  should  be 
deemed  desirable,  the  transfer  could  be  brought 
about  in  a  very  simple  way  on  some  such  plan  as 
the  exchange  of  government  bonds  for  railroad 
securities  at  an  agreed  market  value.  Tlie  thing 
to  be  desired  is  the  elimination  from  the  railroad 
business  of  all  speculative  elements,  so  that  after 
expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance  are  paid, 
and  the  managers  and  employees  receive  fair  sal- 
aries and  wages,  there  should  remain  just  enough 
profits  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  upon  an 
honest  capitalization.  This  process  seems  to  be 
woi'king  out  through  natural  business  laws. 
When  it  is  pretty  welt  completed  it  will  be  soon 
enough,  in  the  United  States,  to  consider  whether 
or  not  the  State  ownership  of  railroads  is  desir- 
able ;  and  when  that  time  comes  it  may  perhaps 
make  no  very  great  difference  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country  manages  the  railroads 
directly  or  whether  it  leaves  them  to  be  managed 
by  a  private  monopoly  subject  to  public  control, 
regulation,  and  taxation. 

All  great  transitions  in  the  business 
0/«"(*a»ot».  WO""!*!  ^""^  fraught  with  many  inci- 
-  dentfd    grievances    and    with    much 

temporary  inconvenience.  Thus  most  thoughtful 
men  would  hold  it  to  be  utterly  fallacious  to  take 
the  ground  that  it  can  be  harmful  to  the  com- 
munity to  introduce  labor-saving  machinery. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  agreed  by  most  sound 
thinkers  that  the  invention  and  use  of  appliances 
for  saving  labor  must  inevitably  add  to  the  gen- 
eral proGperity,    and  ought  therefore  to  be  en- 


couraged in  every  possible  direction.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  moment  when  the  labor-saving  device 
is  introduced  in  any  given  trade,  there  results 
no  little  hardship  to  many  individuals.  It  is 
similarly  true  in  the  business  world  that  the 
growth  of  production  on  a  large  scale  and  a  rapid 
extension  of  the  sphere  of  combination  has 
crowded  many  small  capitalists,  manufacturers, 
and  traders  to  the  wall  and  caused  no  little  loss 
and  confusion.  This,  however,  involves  no  new 
principle.  Competition  has  never  at  any  stage 
been  a  merciful  or  considerate  system  of  business 
organization  ;  and  it  is  by  the  methods  of  com- 
petition that  the  modern  combination  crushes  out 
those  who  do  not  coCperate  with  it. 

The  new  combination  popularly  called 
^''Hruit*''*  *  "  ^'"^^'' "  '^  ruthless  in  its  opposition 

to  surviving  or  incipient  competitors, 
but  its  methods  in  the  main  are  not  very  different 
from  those  that  a  powerful  business  man  fifty  years 
ago  would  have  used  to  break  down  his  weaker 
rivals.  These  methods  are  not  admirable,  but  it 
is  well  to  roiuember  that  they  belong  not  to  the 
new  system  of  cooperative  capital,  but  to  the  old 
competitive  system  that  the  new  methods  are 
proposing  to  supersede.  The  word  trust  as 
applied  to  this  new  method  of  amalgamation  in  in- 
dustrial production  is  not  accurate  or  well  chosen. 
Some  years  ago,  it  is  true,  the  name  fairly  ap- 
plied to  several  combinations.  Their  plan  was 
not  to  consolidate  what  had  been  competing 
properties,  but  to  escape  the  wastefulness  of  the 
competitive  methods  and  gain  numerous  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  from  union  and  harmony. 
The  respective  owners  did  not  give  up  the  owner- 
ship of  their  properties,  but  they  assigned  their 
holdings  of  stock  to  a  common  board  of  trustees, 
which  was  authorized  to  operate  the  plants  as 
one  system,  although  separate  corporations  were 
nominally  maintained.  This  arrangement,  which 
constituted  a  trust  in  the  literal  sense,  was  as- 
sailed on  legal  grounds  and  was  abandoned. 

The  method  that  came  to  be  sub- 
Righta  of  stituted  was  that  of  selling  the  proper- 
Moncnoiii.  jj^  outright  to  a  new  corporation. 
Property  rights  are  secure  under  our  national 
and.  State  constitutions,  and  one  of  the  most 
vital  of  property  rights  is  the  right  to  sell  what 
one  possesses.  If  a  corporation  may  be  formed 
for  the  purchase  of  one  sugar  refinery,  it  will  in 
practice  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent 
its  purchasing  or  building  other  sugar  refineries  ; 
and  there  would  seem  no  constitutional  method 
by  which  its  progress  might  not  result  in  a  mo- 
nopoly. Such  monopolies  might,  of  course,  pur- 
sue  measures  which  would   be  harmful   to  the 
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community  and  against  which  laws  could  properly 
be  made.  The  devices  of  public  regulation  and 
taxation  could  always  be  brought  to  bear ;  but 
against  the  mere  fact  of  monopoly  per  se  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  successful  form  of  legal 
opposition.  The  government  Patent  Office  every 
day  grants  control  over  certain  inventions  with 
the  avowed  object  of  promoting  for  a  term  of 
years  strict  monopoly.  If,  in  some  field  of  in- 
dustry not  dependent  upon  the  protection  of  tlie 
patent  laws,  a  monopoly  should  arise  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  a  single  individual  or  firm  or 
corporation  had  come  into  control  of  the  entire 
production  of  a  given  article,  it  would  not  follow 
necessarily  that  there  was  any  greater  impro- 
priety in  this  particular  monopoly  than  in  those 
especially  fostered  by  the  Government  under 
its  patent  laws. 

,^^  In  a  free  country  there  must  be  free- 

iv/M  dom  to  combine  and  to  cooperate, 
Sttaiatioa.  ^^^^  ^  there  must  be  freedom  to  com- 
pete. On  the  other  hand,  the  regulation  and 
control  of  monopoly  is  permissible  and  necessary, 
just  as  the  regulation  of  competition  at  certain 
points  has  been  found  desirable.  Thus  in  the 
field  of  competition  the  laws  now  protect  the 
good  employer  from  t)ie  unfair  competition  of 
bad  employers  by  regulating  tlie  character  of 
factories,  the  time  conditions  under  which  women 
and  children  are  employed,  and  in  various  other 
ways.  The  tendency  now  shown  in  a  number  of 
our  State  Legislatures  to  enact  laws  striking 
directly  at  the  formation  of  monopolies  is  readily 
explained,  but  does  not  indicate  very  mature 
consideration.  A,  who  is  a  grocer  in  the  town 
of  B,  would  naturally  be  glad  to  be  the  only 
grocer  in  the  town  ;  and  if  he  could  form  a  part- 
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nership  with  C  and  D,  his  principal  competitors, 
and  the  new  firm  could  then  buy  out  or  crowd 
out  their  smaller  competitors,  there  would  emerge 
a  monopoly.  The  methods  used  in  obtaining 
that  monopoly  might  not  have  been  very  kindly 
or  polite,  but  tliey  might,  nevertheless,  have 
been  strictly  within  the  pale  of  the  law  ;  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  monopoly  might  be  main- 
tained indefinitely  through  the  economical  and 
careful  conduct  of  tbe  business  and  through  the 
policy  of  sharing  with  customers  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  doing  business  on  a  large  scale. 

Magixitua*  This  illustration  of  the  grocery  store 
Mmopaiii  *PP''^  ^®1'  enough  to  most  of  the 
MovimtA.  monopolies  that  pass  nowadays  under 
the  title  of  "trusts."  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, because  the  principle  of  amalgamation  is 
the  simple  one  of  bringing  rival  properties  under 
a  common  ownership,  that  the  movement  is  any 
the  less  stupendous  in  its  volume  or  revolutionary 
in  its  consequences.  It  is  entitled  to  all  the  at- 
tention that  is  being  drawn  to  it,  and  to  a  great 
deal  more.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a 
movement  that  is  changing  the  whole  face  of  the 
business  world  should 'not  be  reflected  in  any 
manner  in  political  and  legislative  discussions. 
We  publish  elsewhere  a  very  interesting  article 
on  this  recent  enormous  movement  for  the  i^gre- 
gation  of  capital,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Byron 
Holt,  a  careful  student  of  the  subject.  At  the 
present  stage  the  public  needs  information  ;  and 
the  things  to  encourage  are  study  and  inquiry, 
rather  than  the  attitude  of  furious  hostility.  The' 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  with  the  intention 
of  checking  the  aggregation  of  capital  have  cer- 
tainly had  no  decisive  effect  of  that  sort.  The 
opposition  to  tiie  old  form  of  trust  has  simply 
stimulated  the  formation  of  those  more  complete 
aggregations  that  involve  the  hona  fide  transfer 
of  tlie  property  to  a  new  company  that  thus  ab- 
sorbs the  old  corporations. 

OoAm/b.  "^^^  cordage  trust  was  one  of  the 
Ptmrof  ^earlier  combinations  which  went  to 
**'"'^'""*'" pieces  atime  or  two,  and  which  gave 
the  public  the  impression  that  the  combination 
movement  in  itself  was  contrary  to  natural  eco- 
nomic tendencies  and  might  therefore  be  thwarted. 
But  if  the  ro]>e  trusi  indeed  was  held  together  bv 
ropes  of  sand,  it  was  a  marked  exception.  The 
industrial  monopolies,  for  the  most  part,  show 
signs  of  great  stability.  It  is  likely  enough,  of 
course,  that  where  they  have  been  recklessly  and 
foolishly  over-capitalized — with  the  idea  that 
monopoly  means  the  opportunity  to  advance  prices 
and  oppress  the  public — they  will  come  to  finan- 
cial grief  and  be  compelled  to  reorganize.      But 
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reorganization  in  such  cases  means  notliing  very 
different  from  railroad  reorganization.  Where  a 
railroad  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
the  trains  continue  to  run  and  the  shippers  and 
passengers  see  no  difference.  The  reorganiza- 
tion is  a  matter  of  finance,  A  great  numlior  of 
Bo-called  trusts  have  been  floated  upon  absurd 
over-issues  of  preferred  and  common  stock,  and 
the  "water"  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be 
squeezed  out.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  combination  will  dissolve  into  its  original  ele- 
ments, and  that  its  parts  wilt  go  back  to  the  old 
system  of  competing  with  one  another  as  inde- 
pendent concerns.  The  probability,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  that  the  advantages  of  monopoly  produc- 
tion and  distribution  will  be  firmly  retained.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  laws  in  this  country 
are  not  as  rigid  as  those  of  some  foreign  coun- 
tries as  respects  capitalization  of  joint  stock  en- 
terprises. But  the  trick  of  over- capitalization, 
although  intended  to  aid  in  fleecing  the  public 
by  making  it  pay  prices  that  would  earn  divi- 
dends on  fictitious  stock,  is  likely  to  react  in  the 
end  upon  the  shareholders. 

The  period  through  which  we  are 
Trails  and  passing,  in  which  the  competitive 
economics  of  large  production  drives 
capital  inevitably  to  seek  the  security  of  combi- 
nation, abounds  in  those  uncertain  elements  which 
^ve  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  immense 
fortunes,  due  rather  to  abnormal  conditions  than 
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to  relative  superiority  in  the  management  of  busi- 
ness enterprises.  This  phenomenon  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  colossal  fortunes  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue until  the  transition  is  fairly  complete  and 
the  great  industries  settle  down  to  steady-going 
methods  under  strict  public  regulation.  The  tend- 
ency will  then  be  for  labor,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  State  through  taxation,  on  the  other,  to 
absorb  everything  except  a  reasonable  profit 
upon  the  capital  employed  in  the  monopolized 
enterprises.  The  speculative  element  in  the 
so-called  "  industrials  "  will  have  a  tendency  to 
disappear  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  systems  ; 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  there  will  come  about 
a  gradual  diffusion  of  ownership  in  these  great  en- 
terprises through  the  investment  of  the  savings 
of  the  people  in  their  stocks  and  securities,  quite 
as  in  France,  where  the  real  owners  of  most  great 
undertakings  are  working  people  and  small  in- 
vestors. It  is  altogether  too  soon  to  say  that  the 
tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  great  fortunes 
will  not  be  squarely  offset  by  other  and  even 
more  potent  tendencies.  The  next  census,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  carry  out  a  special  inquiry  into  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  is  not  likely  to  find  that 
the  past  decade  has  put  an  increased  proportion 
of  the  national  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  million- 
aires. It  has  certainly  produced  the  phenomenon 
of  a  larger  number  of  multi-millionaires.  But 
the  advance  in  general  prosperity  of  more  than 
70,000,000  people  easily  counterbalances  the  ab- 
normal growth  of  individual  fortunes. 
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illustration  of  what  it  is  not  ua- 
btlSuiifpllta  reasonable  to  expect  in  the  manage- 
/B  Futun.  meDt  of  great  business  enteqirises  in 
the  future,  including  many  of  the  so  called  trusts 
or  industrial  monopolies,  is  atForde'i  in  tlie  career 
of  a  remarkable  man  who  died  May  2  in  New 
York.  Mr,  Henry  B,  Hyde  was  the  founder  of 
the  Eqnitable  Life  Assurance  Society  forty  years 


ago,  and  he  was  its  president  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  as  he  had  been  for  many  years.  He  was 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  influential  business  men, 
atid  he  had  built  up  one  of  the  greatest  corpora- 
tions the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  directors  of 
the  Equitable  adopted  a  minute  respecting  him, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extract : 

We  mourn  the  lo»is  of  tlie  founder  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society.  We  are  thankful  that  he 
lived  to  eajoy  its  marvelous  success.  He  laid  its 
foundation  and  was  both  its  architect  and  builder. 
He  entered  the  field  with  niHR;  competitors.  Most  of 
them  failed  or  retired  from  bUHinesa.  In  the  race  for 
strength,  influence,  world-wide  connections,  solvency, 
and  twneHceuce  Mr.  Hyde  put  tliiH  company  in  the  front 
rank  among  those  which  survived.  The  history  of  the 
society  is  the  story  of  his  life.  He  eRaced  himself  for 
the  institution  he  loved  so  dearly  and  served  so  faith- 
fully. The  name  intuition,  skill,  and  energy  devoted  to 
his  private  affairs  would  have  given  him  position  among 
the  few  superlatively  rich  men  of  the  world.  The  in- 
terests of  the  Equitable  were  always  of  infinitely  great«r 
care  with  him  than  his  private  business.  He  deliber- 
ately chose  to  foster,  expand,  and  strengthen  the  Equi- 
table rather  than  make  or  leave  a  lai^e  fortune  for  his 
family.  He  was  iu  a  high  sense  a  philanthropist  and 
benefactor.     His  company,   during  lis  forty  years  of 


i  paid  to  those  who  trusted  to  it  tbeir  eav- 
ings  for  the  safaty  of  their  families  tSTT,O00,0O0,  and  ft 
holds  $266,000,000  for  Its  many  policy-holders.  This  un- 
paralleled result  was  the  work  of  Henry  B.  Hyde.  No 
fortune  of  taOO,000,000  was  ever  piled  up  in  a  single  life. 
But  our  president,  from  the  age  of  twenty-flve  to  sixty- 
nve.  accumulated  for  the  society  <5^000,000.  This 
sum  far  exceeds  thegreatest  fortune  of  the  mot>t  famous 
financiers. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hyde  drew  what  may  be 
considered  a  very  large  salary  for  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  Equitable  ;  but  this  salary  was  by 
no  means  large  when  compared  with  the  almost 
unthinkable  magnitude  of  the  business  for  the 
success  of  which  ho  was  chiefly  responsible. 
When  bis  will  was  probated  later  in  the  month  it 
was  found  that  he  had  left  a  fortune  of  only 
about  1300,000.  His  great  business  talent  had 
been  at  the  service  of  the  Equitable  ;  and  his 
business  success  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
size  of  his  private  accumulations,  but  by  the  co- 
lossal success  of  the  company  which  he  personally 
had  founded  and  had  to  the  day  of  his  death 
principally  conducted.  There  is  no  more  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  successful  man- 
agement of  a  railroad  system  or  a  gas  company 
should  bo  somehow  associated  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  an  immense  private  fortune  than  the 
successful  management  of  an  insurance  company. 
The  tendency  in  the  future  is  likely  to  be  toward 
a  wide  dispersion  among  investors  of  the  shares 
of  stock  in  the  great  majority  of  industrial  enter- 
prises, with  the  active  management,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hyde,  in  tiie  hands  of  capable  men 
contented  to  receive  the  reward  of  a  good  salary 
along  with  high  reputation. 

j^  When  the  changing  conditions  have 
CariMfie  progressed  a  little  furtlier  toward 
^'"*""'  stability  on  the  new  lines,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  we  shall  discover  that  many,  at 
least,  of  the  colossal  fortunes  were  accumulated, 
not  by  virtue  of  the  formation  of  trusts,  but 
through  the  bad  working  of  the  competitive  aya- 
tern  at  a  time  wlien  business  on  a  large  scale  had 
made  competition  ruinous  to  all  save  a  few  who 
happened  to  possess  either  the  natural  advan- 
tages or  the  superior' ability  to  win  supremacy  in 
the  business  struggle.  Particular  attention  has 
been  called  during  the  past  month  to  one  of  these 
vast  fortunes,  through  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  from  the  business  of  making 
iron  and  steel.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  at  the  head  of 
a  system  of  closely  connected  establishments,  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  which  had  become 
the  most  extensive  and  probably  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfet^  plant  in  the  whole  world  for 
the  supply  of  iron  and  steel  in  large  quantities. 
So  gigantic  was  the  scale  upon  which  the  Car- 
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negie  business  was  conducted  tiiat  it  could  earn 
larffe  profits  while  easily  underselling  most  of  its 
competitors.  In  order  to  meet  so  formidable  an 
antagonist,  many  other  iron  plants  liad  recently 
united  aud  formed  what  are  known  in  newspaper 
parlance  as  trusts.  The  general  dnft  of  the  iron 
and  steel  business  of  late  has  been  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  huge  consolidations,  and  the  air  lias 
been  full  of  the  talk  of  one  mammoth  union  in 
the  United  States  which  should  be  capitalized  at 
perhaps  t8 00, 000,000,  or  even  more.  At  such 
a  moment  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  is  reputed 
not  to  like  trusts  and  combinations,  retires  from 
active  business  and  sells  to  his  business  asso- 
ciates his  controlling  interest  in  the  various  es- 
tablishments that  compose  the  Carnegie  iron  and 
steel  plant.  The  report,  apparently  authorized, 
has  been  that  Mr.  Carnegie  receives  for  liis 
interests  $100,000,000  in  the  form  of  firet- 
mortgage  5-per-cent.  bonds  covering  the  whole 
system,  besides  half  as  much  more  in  another 
form,  either  cash  or  stock. 

riot  Muiians  ^^'  *^*'""^&'^t  of  course,  has  large 
a  ftar  wealth  in  other  directions  ;  but  apart 
u  Sponit.     j|.jj^  j^ij  |_jj^|.^  i^g  is  to  be  in  receipt 

henceforth  of  an  actual  cash  income  of  15,000,000 
a  year,  without  being  obliged  to  give  any  of  hia 
time  or  energy  to  the  management  of  the  enter- 
prises   from  the  success  of   which  this  income 


(Who  becomee  head  ot  the  amalgamated  Carnegle-Frlch 


must  accrue.  It  is  probable  that  for  a  good  many 
years  past  Mr.  Carnegie's  yearly  profits  from  the 
iron  business  have  been  a  much  larger  sum  than 
tl  e  fi  e  m  11  ons  of  interest  that  will  come  to  him 
fro  h  s  bonds  ;  bnt  he  is  scarcely  likely  to  feel 
a  y  keen  1  ardship  or  discomfort  from  a  sudden 

1  m  nu  o  of  revenues.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  loose  talk  and  writing  about  the  fortunes  of 

null  n  11  0  aires,  and  occasionally  some  very 
grotesque  estimates  appear  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  an  o  t  of  the  wealth  of  particular  indi- 
V  d  als  There  are  variable  factors  in  most 
g  eat  fort  es,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
[rses  n  nl  ch  the  wealth  is  invested.  Barney 
Barnat  fu  e:(ample,  two  or  three  years  before 
1  s  deatl  was  commonly  accounted  as  worth  a 
great  deal  ore  money  than  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
n  g  e  B  t  he  was  not  a  substantial  millionaire, 
a  d  when  1  e  died  the  residue  of  assets  that  could 
be  leal  ?e  1  upon  was  very  small.  There  may  be, 
here  and  there,  a  richer  man  than  Mr.  Carnegie. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  other 
man  in  the  world  who  has  accumulated  $100,- 
000,000  and  put  it  into  a  form  at  once  so  safe 
and  convenient  that  the  principal  need  give  him 
no  thought  or  concern,  so  that  his  time  and 
energies  may  be  devoted  freely  to  the  problem 
how  best  to  expend  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
men  an  income  of  say  $100,000  a  week. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  a  man  who  will 

P^i?aStln">t.   ^   ''^^  *   ^^^  ''"'^  ^^  ^■**^'^   through 
the  sudden  acquisition  of    unaccus- 
tomed   leisure.      It  is  now  a  good    many  years 
since  he  l)egan  to  practice  aa  well  as  preach  the 


«no 
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gospel  of  wftll- employed  leisure,  public  spirit, 
and  tlie  soci&l  responsibilities  of  wealth.  He 
may  in  his  earlier  years  have  been  a  slave  to  the 
exactions  of  his  business  ;  but  a  miniber  of  years 
ago  he  adopted  the  plan  of  turning  over  tho  de- 
tailed nianagemenl  of  affairs  to  his  junior  part- 
nere,  who  shared  liberally  in  the  rewards  of 
success.  This  plan  gave  him  freedom  for  travel, 
study,  writing,  and  the  carrying  out  of  philau' 
tliropic  projects.  It  enabled  him  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  abroad  and  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  men  of  all  professions  and  call- 
ings whom  he  cared  to  know.  What  he  now 
proposes  is  simply  to  give  still  more  of  hia  time 
and  money  to  philanthropic  and  public  pursuits, 
in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  lias  already  be- 
come a  veteran.  Thus  far  Mr.  Carnt^gic's  favor- 
ite form  of  philanthropy  has  been  the  founding 
of  free  libaries.  Those  theorists  who  consider 
that  all  philanthropy  is  pernicious,  and  that  it  is 
demoralizing  to  a  comnmnity  to  have  a  rich  man 
do  anything  Cor  it,  are  at  least,  aa  a  rule,  ready 
to  admit  that  libraries,  art  galleries,  and  sclioola 
for  the  study  of  applied  art  and  litchuical  matters 
are  not  as  liad  a  form  of  philantliropy  as  some 
others.  Allusion  was  made  a  month  or  two  ago 
in  cliese  pages  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  recent  addition 
of  more  than  $1,000,000  to  tlio  Cai-negie  In- 
stitute at  I'ittsburg,  which  haa  now  received  from 
him  all  told  about  *7, 000, 000.  lie  gave  $250.- 
000  last  nionili  toward  the  development  of  scien- 
tiGc  education  in  the  Midlands  University  at 
Birmingham,  England,  and  very  sensibly  advised 


the  Birmingham  people  to  look  into  the  scientific 
work  of  Cornell  University  as  being  far  ahead  of 
anything  tliat  was  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain. 

The  tendency  to  combination  .wliich 

Local        lias   affected    so   great  a    number  of 

MimopBiitt.    American  industries  of  late  lias  shown 

itself  with  equal   strength  in  the  management  of 

municipal  supply  services.      Street  railroads,  gas 
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companies,  electric  power  and  lighting  plants,  and 
Buch  local  corporations  have  been  steadily  elim- 
inating competition  and  forming  themselves  into 
great  monopolies.  Thus  it  is  reported  from  Chi- 
cago that  Mr.  Yerkes  has  sold  out  his  large  street- 
railroad  interests  to  a  syndicate,  whose  purchase 
will  make  for  a  still  larger  aggregation  of  the 
transit  services  of  Chicago  under  one  central  con- 
trol. One  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  combination  of  municipal  supply 
services  in  the  Greater  New  York  waa  the  Hon, 
Roswell  P.  Flower,  ax-governor  of  the  Siatt-, 
who  died  suddenly  last  month.  An  immediate 
result  of  Mr.  Flower's  death  was  something  like 
a  panic  on  the  stock  market,  for  the  shares  of 
companies  in  which  he  was  regarded  as  the  con- 
trolling spirit  dropped  in  some  cases  aa  much  as 
30  pe"r  cent,  or  more.  This  fact  showed  how,  in 
the  transitional  stages  from  the  one  system  to  the 
other,  the  individual  counts  in  a  very  important 
way.  If  the  programmes  upon  the  execution  of 
which  ex-Governor  Flower  was  supposed  to  bo 
engaged — involving  as  they  did  some  spiriWd 
struggles  with  rival  corporate  interests — had  been 
fully  carried  out,  his  death  would  have  had  no 
such  eSect  upon  the  stock  market.  The  depres- 
sion, of  course,  was  only  temporary. 


The  quick  recovery  of  what  were 
»  ^p*Fiaaer     Ifnown  as  the  Flower  stocks  was  in 

large  measure  a  tribute  to  the  great 
confidence  of  the  business  world  in  Mr.  Flower's 
sagacity  as  well  as  his  integrity.  It  was  report- 
ed that  the  great  insurance  companies  and  other 
substantial  interests  came  forward  and  offei'ed 
the  firm  of  Flower  &  Co.  the  sum  of  $100,000,- 
000  if  tiiey  should  need  it  to  protect  the  Flower 
intei'ests  against  the  needless  break  in  the  market, 
Mr.  Flower  worked  his  way  up  as  a  countiy  boy 
in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  and  obtained  suc- 
cess in  the  business  world  through  his  qualities 
of  industry,  persistence,  and  integrity.  After 
coming  to  New  York  City  he  entei-ed  politics  as 
a  Democrat,  and  served  in  Congress  for  several 
terms.  He  was  elected  governer  of  the  State  in 
1891,  and  his  political  opponents  have  always 
since  acknowledged  that  his  administration  was 
that  of  a' conscientious  and  capable  business  man. 
It  was  not  until  after  his  retirement  from  public 
office  that  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  energy 
into  Wall  Street  life  as  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  activities  of  that  feverish  locality.  He 
possessed  a  vast  fimd  of  homely  common  sense, 
and  hail  the  fashion  of  being  nearly  right  in  most 
of  his  judgments  and  estimates.  He  had  not  tlie 
appearance  of  an  overworked  man,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  his  sudden  death  may  have  been  due  to 
the  heavy  strain  of  great  business  projects  which 


had  occupied  him   for  several  yars.      He  was 

supposed  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  be  possessed 
of  properties  worthabout8'25, 000, 000.  Mr.  Car- 
negie seems  to  have  taken  sixty  years  as  the 
retiring- point.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  Mr. 
Flower  had  retired  a  year  or  two  ago  he  might 


h  ive  lived  to  enjoy  many  more  years  of  usefulness 
and  honor.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  easy 
for  Mr.  Flower  to  turn  his  energies  into  the 
philanthropic  channel  as  it  had  been  for  him  to 
develop  the  habit  of  accumulation.  He  was 
naturally  a  man  of  exceptional  public  spirit  and 
of  instinctive  genei-osity.  To  be  sure,  he  couh 
not  have  retired,  like  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  a  hun 
dred  millions  ;  hut  a  man  may  be  a  great  philan 
tliropist  on  a  basis  of  twenty  millions,  or  even  < 
ten.  It  has  l>een  said  since  his  death  that  Mi 
Flower' scurrent  benevolence  had  for  years  been  on 
a  generous  scale,  never  falling  below  a  tenth  of  his 
""is  wealth  was  probably  overestimated. 


A  considerable  amount  of  newspaper 

discussion    has    attended    the    retire- 

Kifwmir.    j„g„j  from  active  business  of  another 

American  millionaire,  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson,   of 

Ohio,  equally  well  known  in  the  three  spheres 


^  Mmim, 
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of  business,  practical  poHtics,  and  social  and 
economic  reform.  .Mr.  Johnson  made  Ills  way 
to  great  wealth  as  a  practical  inventor  who  had 
the  gilt — ^ao  rare  among  inventors — of  business 
sagacity.  lie  applied  his  improvements  in  street 
railroads  in  such  a  way  as  to  reap  the  benefit 
himaeif.  His  street- railroad  operations  in  West- 
ern cities  are  well  known.  He  bad  also  made 
himself  a  factor  in  the  business  of  passenger 
transit  in  Brooklyn,  where  Governor  Flower's 
energies  at  tlie  time  of  his  death  were  rapidly 
bringing  about  something  like  a  complete  union 
of  the  street- rail  road  lines.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
in  Congress  from  Ohio  for  several  years,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  representative  of 
the  theoretical  fi-ee-trade  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic parly.  He  became  a  convert  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  late  Henry  George  ;  and — showing 
in  a  characteristic  way  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions— cast  in  his  lot  with  the  single-taxers 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  announcement 
of  his  retirement  from  business  is  coupled  with 
the  further  announcement  that  he  expects  to  de. 
vote  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune  to  the  promotion  of  taxation  reform. 
Of  Mr.  Johnson's  good  faith  and  public  spirit 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  declares  his  convic- 
tion that  the  single  tax  is  the  only  remedy  for 
existing  evils,  and  avows  his  purpose  "  to  dedi- 
cate the  balance  of  my  life  to  advocating  the 
cause  and  in  showing  that  this  philosophy  is  the 
only  solution  of  our  vexed  labor  problems." 


Honoimlg.  batches  the  public  notice,  there  never 
elapses  any  great  period  of  time  without  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  taxation  coming  up  for 
discussion.  "  Each  successive  step,"  he  says, 
' '  brings  more  people  to  view  calmly  and  quietly 
Mr.  George's  simple  and  beautiful  problem  of 
destroying  monopoly  and  privilege  by  taxing 
them  out  of  existence. "  Several  schools  of  re- 
formers, indeed,  are  looking  on  at  the  present 
extraoidinary  movements  in  the  business  world 
with  a  high  degree  of  complacency  ;  and  among 
these  groups  are  the  single-taxers  and  the  social- 
ists, although  they  profess  to  represent  antipodal 
views.  The  single-taxers  do  not  like  private 
property  in  land,  and  the  socialists  do  not  like 
private  property  in  anything.  The  socialists,  in 
particular,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  private  ownership  is  adverse  to  their 
cause,  for  the  plain  reason  that  such  diffusion 
gives  to  tlic  evil  they  are  trying  to  overthrow  the 
stability  of  a  pyramid  resting  upon  a  broad  base. 
When  private  ownership,  however,  becomes  con- 
centrated in  monopoly,  it  is  much  easier  to  at- 


tack. Socialism  asks  nothing  better,  therefore, 
than  to  have  everything  come  under  monopolistic 
private  management,  as  the  surest  preliminary  to 
their  advocated  transfer  of  everything  to  pubhc 
management.  They  would  crowd  things  into 
the  shape  of  trusts  and  combines  on  the  same 
principle  which  governed  the  practice  of  the  phy  - 


sician  who  knew  how  to  cure  fits,  and  who  there- 
fore always  threw  his  patients  into  fits  before 
proceeding  further. 

johBtai,  Although  Mr.  Johnson  professes  to 
''the'oti^t  believe  in  destroying  monopoly  and 
SiuatKm.  privilege  by  taxing  them  out  of  ex- 
istence, ho  has  been  willing,  so  long  as  mo- 
nopolies were  the  order  of  the  day,  to  make  what 
he  could  from  their  exploitation.  For  example. 
it  is  no  other  than  this  Mr.  Johnson  who  is  the 
chief  owner  of  the  street -rail  road  monopoly  of 
Detroit,  the  purchase  of  which,  as  reported  in 
these  pages  last  month,  has  been  made  a  policy 
of  the  municipal  authorities.  According  to  those 
Detroit  newspapers  which  do  not  favor  the  nm- 
nicipal  acquisition  of  the  hnee,  Mr.  Johnson  and 
his  colleagues  failed  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  their  franchises  on  the  terms  that 
they  desired,  and  thereupon  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
selling  out  the  roads  to  the  city  itself  for  a  price 
which  included  not  only  the  amountof  the  capital 
invested,  but  some  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
franciiisc  which  liad  lieen  freely  given  to  the 
street -railroad    company.     The   negotiations    be- 
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tween  the  company  and  the  city  were  reported 
last  mouth  to  have  come  to  a  deadlock  through  a 
difFerence  of  $1,000,000  or  more  in  the  price- 
to  be  paid.  One  or  two  of  the  Detroit  papers 
which  were  not  in  favor  of  the  municipal  pur- 
chase have  attempted  to  criticise  the  account  ot 
the  matter  published  by  the  Revikw  last  month  ; 
but  even  taking  their  versions  of  the  affair  as 
correct,  we  are  not  able  to  find  any  material  error 
in  our  own  comments,  which  were  merely  in- 
tended to  convey  information  as  to  the  facts. 
Those  facts  were  that  Governor  Pingree  had 
taken  the  lead  in  pushing  through  the  Legis- 
lature an  enabling  act  under  which  the  municipal 
council  of  Detroit  actually  proceeded  to  name  a 
coramiasion  of  three  men  clothed  with  the  author- 
ity to  buy  up  the  local  street  railroads  and  oper- 
ate them  as  a  municipal  department.  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  appeared  entirely  probable  that  the 
project  would  be  promptly  carried  to  consumma- 
tion. Since  then  the  negotiations  seem  not  to 
have  proceeded  in  a  very  promising  way,  and 
much  opposition  among  the  citizens  of  Detroit  to 
the  plan  of  municipal  purchase  is  reported  by  the 
newspapers.  A  good  many  people  thought  that 
so  important  an  innovation  ought  to  have  been 
referred  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Tliis  is 
a  view  which  would  seem  to  ua  entirely  reasonable 
on  general  principles.  What  particular  objection 
there  may  have  been  in  Detroit  we  do  not  know. 

j^^  The  reft  of  the  country  would  look 
Value  of  on  with  immense  interest  if  Detroit 
FranMiii.  st,oui(i  gg[  uijmij  operating  the  pas- 
senger tranait  aystem  as  a  municipal  department. 
Itdoes  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  that  city  to  afford  the 
country  the  benefit  of  this  particular  kind  of 
object-lesson.  There  is  evidently  no  dearth  in 
Detroit  of  advocates  able  to  deal  adequately  with 
their  respective  sides  of  the  discussion.  If  the 
municipality  should  not,  after  all,  buy  up  the 
street- railroad  system,  the  citizens  of  that  town 
will  at  least  henceforth  have  a  perfectly  clear  idea 
of  the  commercial  value  of  street- railroad  fran- 
chises. They  would  expect  at  the  end  of  the 
«xisting  franchise  period  to  sell  extensions  or 
i-enewal  privileges  for  something  like  what  they 
are  worth.  Thus  the  statement  has  come  to  be  a 
commonplace  in  Detroit  and  in  ail  the  Michigan 
press  that  of  the  ^17, 500, 000  demanded  by  the 
ownersot  the  Detroit  street  railroads,  JIlO, 000, 000 
represents  the  worth  of  the  franchise  freely  given 
by  the  people  through  their  municipal  repre- 
sentatives. By  some  plan  of  taxation,  i-ental,  or 
payment  of  percentages,  the  people  would  expect 
under  future  grants  to  be  reimbursed  for  the 
value  of  such  franchises. 


A  kindred  question  has  been  the  ab- 
in  sorbing  one  in  New  York  during  the 
■-■'■  past  month.  The  most  important 
street  railroads  of  the  city  of  New  York,  unlike 
those  of  Detroit  and  the  Western  cities,  hold 
franchises  wliich  have  been  granted  to  them  in 
perpetuity.  These  franchises,  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city,  have  come  to  have  a  very 
large  earning  capacity.  Tf  the  municipality  had 
them  back  in  its  control  it  could  obtain  enormous 
rentals  for  them.  Meanwhile  the  owners  of  real 
estate  in  New  York  have  been  much  perturbed 
through  the  fact  that  the  public  expenditures 
have  so  increased  as  to  necessitate  a  higher  rate 
of  taxation  than  ever  before,  the  very  great  bulk 
of  this  taxation  falling  upon  realty.  _  The  Hon. 
John  Ford,  a  New  York  City  member  of  the 
State  Senate,  came  forward  in  the  Legislature 
several  months  ago  with  a  measure  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  franchises  of  street  railroads,  gas  com- 
panies, telephones,  and  like  corporations,  as  if 
they  were  real  estate.  His  argument  was  de- 
voted to  showing  in  a  very  ingenious  way,  first, 
the  justice  of  levying  increased  taxes  upon  such 
companies  and  their  general  ability  to  bear  taxa- 
tion ;  and,  second,  the  close  analogy  in  many 
respects  between  the  value  of  their  franchises  . 
ami  the  value  of  municipal  real  estate. 

It  was  shown  that  the  market  prices 
of  many  of  the  securities  of  these 
companies  afforded  a  very  ready 
means  by  which  to  ascertain  the  proper  valuation 
for  tax  purposes.      Senator  Ford's  bill  was  uatu- 
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rally  opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
interests  that  would  be  naost  directl v  affected  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  passed  both  houses  by  a  very  con- 
siderable majority  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
regular  session  of  the  Legislature  on  April  28. 
Governor  Roosevelt  had  not  concealed  his  inten- 
tion to  sign  the  bill  if  it  should  be  passed.  He 
consented,  however,  to  give  its  opponents  a  care- 
ful hearing  before  affixing  his  name  and  thus 
making  the  measure  a  law.  Some  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  bill  led  the  governor  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  its  best  features  could  be  retained,  while 
in  other  respects  it  could  be  amended  with  advan- 
tage. Thus  he  reached  the  view  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  .the  assessment  of  such  corpora- 
tions made  by  a  State  board,  rather  than  by  the 
local  assessing  ofBcers.  The  governor  at  length 
decided  to  call  the  Legislature  together  again  in 
extra  session  on  Monday,  May  22,  in  order  to  act 
upon  certain  suggestions  which  he  was  prepared 
to  offer  for  the  amendment,  of  the  bill.  It  was 
intimated  that  if  the  Legislature  should  not 
agree  to  amend  the  measure  in  the  ways  which 
would  be  regarded  by  the  governor  as  improving 
it,  he  would  on  the  27th  affix  his  signature  to  the 
bill  as  originally  passed.  Thus  in  one  shape  or 
another  it  was  certain  that  the  Ford  bill  would 
become  a  law.  Whether  or  not  this  measure 
presented  the  best  theoretical  method  by  which 
the  community  should  obtain  remuneration  for 
the  privileges  accorded  to  private  companies  using 
valuable  public  franchies  was  not  the  question 
at  issue.  The  advocates  of  the  Ford  bill  were 
dealing  with  the  more  practical  question,  What 
method  might,  under  existing  circumstances,  be 
put  into  operation  at  once  to  divert  a  part  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  now  borne  by  real  estate  to  a 
class  of  corporations  deriving  their  prosperity 
from  the  enjoyment  of  lucrative  privileges  ?  The 
passage  of  the  Ford  .bill,  against  the  protests  of 
many  of  the  corporations  which  it  proposes  to 
tax,  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  plain  fact 
that  the  tendency  toward  monopoly  combinations 
does  not  of  necessity  lessen  the  power  of  the  com- 
munity to  assert  its  own  interests  through  the 
prerogatives  of  regulation  and  taxation. 

The    international    relations    of    the 

and  the  World  United  States  have  been  more  free 

at  Large.      frQur^  friction  in  the  past  month — if 

one  may  venture  so  sweeping  an  opinion — than 
in  any  previous  month  since  the  United  States 
came  into  existence.  There  has  not  been  a  sin- 
gle cloud  on  the  horizon.  It  is  true  that  reports 
were  circulated  that  tlie  Quebec  conference  on 
questions  at  issue  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  would  not  resume  its  sessions  on  account 
of  the  confessed  impossibility  of  reaching  any 


THB  jonn'  GOionssioN. 

Uncle  Sam  (to  the  Canadian  premier) :  **  Say,  Wilfy,  you 
give  me  two  bites  of  yours  and  1*11  give  you  one  bite  of  miue.** 

Sir  Wilfrbd  Lacribh  :  **  Aren't  you  a  little  bit  greedy, 
Sammy  ?"— Prom  the  Daily  Witness  (Montreal). 

agreement ;  but  that  statement  has  lacked  con- 
firmation.    Moreover,  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  of  the  most 
cordial  character,    and  there  is  now  nothing  in 
these   Canadian   questions    to   endanger    peace. 
Senator  Fairbanks,  the  chairman  of  the  American 
group  of  conferees,  has  gone  to  Alaska  to  study 
the  boundary  question  on  the  ground.     It  would 
seem  far  better  to  take  up  one  question  at  a  time 
and  settle  it  on  its  merits  than  to  keep  all  of  them 
open  with  the  idea  of  trading  and  striking  bal- 
ances.    Thus  the  sealing  question  should  be  set- 
tled, without  reference  to  any  other  dispute,  by 
an  agreement  for  buying  out  the  pelagic  sealers. 
Then  the  boundary  question  should  be  settled, 
as   in   previous  instances,   by  arbitration.      The 
alien  labor  frictions  should  be  removed  bv  the 
mutual  withdrawal  of  all  annoying  restrictions. 
The  fisheries  question  might  be  adjusted  on  some 
broad-gauge  plan  as  an  experiment  for  a  fixed 
period.     The  question  of  tariff  reciprocity  ougjht 
always  to  stand  by  itself  and  to  be  treated  in  a 
purely  business  way,  each  country  stating  what 
privileges  it  wants  and  what  concessions   it    i& 
willing  to  make  in  return.     The  boundary  ques- 
tion  is  the  only  vital  one  of  them  all. 
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The  desire  of  Germany  to  maintain 

relations  with  the  United  States 
mply  shown  last  month  by  the 
attitude  of  the  German  press  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernment toward  an  incident  which  under  other 
circumstances  might  have  been  disagreeably 
magnified.  The  Raleigh  having  returned  from 
Manila,  its  officers  and  men  were  welcomed  with 
great  enthusiasm  ;  and  Captain  Coghlan  was 
fited  and  lionized  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  East.  In  a  speech  at  a  dinner  in 
his  honor  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  New 
York,  Captain  Coghlan,  regarding  the  occasion 
as  a  strictly  private  one,  was  bo  unguarded  as  to 
give  a  very  straightforward  account  of  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  the  German  ships  in  Philippine 
waters  had  conducted  themselves  toward  the 
American  blockade  of  Manila  after  the  destruc- 
'tion  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  gallant  captain's 
remarks,  as  they  leaked  out  and  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  were  as  uncomplimentary  to  the 
Kaiser  as  to  Admiral  von  Diederichs.  The  Euro- 
pean press  took  the  matter  upmost  greedily,  and 
seemed  determined  to  magnify  it  into  an  incident 
of  importance  and  a  ground  of  serious  dispute 
between  Germany  and  the  United  Stat«s.  But 
the  German  Government  was  entirely  calm  about 
it,  and  the  German  press  quickly  learned  that 
the  United  States  Government  assumed  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  unfortunate  accident  of  the 
pubhcalion  of  an  officer's  free  talk  in  the  privacy 
of  a  club.  German  self-respect  was  satisfied 
with  tiie  assurance  tliat  Captain  Coglilan  had 
been  reprimanded  and  that  President  McKinley 
deeply  disapproved  of  his  remarks.  Meanwhile 
nobody  in  the  United  States  has  any  doubt  as  to 
the  substantial  tnith  of  all  that  Captain  Coghlan 
said  about  the  outrageous  manner  in  which  Ger^ 
man  ships  for  some  time  annoyed  Admiral 
Dewey.  No  possible  good  can  come,  however, 
from  dwelling  upon  that  episode,  since  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  prefer  to  have  it  forgotten  and 
are  disposed  to  be  friendly  at  all  points. 


.iM«rJcai)  «*a(  It  is  true  that  the  Reichstag  has  re- 
in'Unmd In  j^ctsd  a  measure  providing  for  a 
Strmiuif.  reasonable  method  of  inspecting 
American  meat  that  had  been  carefully  worked 
out  between  the  imperial  cabinet  and  our  ambas- 


sador, Mr.  While.     But  the  cabinet  policy  in 

the  end  is  likely  to  win  against  the  prejudices  of 
the  Agrarian  leaders  in  the  Reichstag,  who.  after 
all,   are  not  moved  by  hostility  to  the  United 
States  so  much  as  by  their  interest  as  agricultural 
protectionists  m  obstructing  the  import  of  outside 
nieats  and  breadstnffs.     The  exclusion  of  Amer- 
ican meats  on  unfair  pretexts  is  certainly  annoy- 
ing ;   but  we  shall  never  try  to  force  the  "  great 
American    hog"  into  Germany  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.     Unfortunately  llie  army  beef  scan- 
dals have  given  a  fresh  arifument  to  the  German 
agrarians.      The  exclusion  of  American  insurance 
companies    froiu    Germany   has 
been  a  matter  of  discussion  be- 
tween the  two  countries  for  some 
time  past.     Tliis  difficulty  seems 
now  to  be  on  the  point  of  a  sat- 
isfactory solution.      Prussia  has 

here  to  inquire  into  the  general 
methods  pursued  by  the  princi- 
pal life  insurance  companies. 
The  commissionera  are  gentle- 
men no  less  distinguished  than 
Marshall  von  Biei>erstein,  form- 
erly the  German  minister  of  for- 
..,.  eign  affairs,  and  Herr  von  Kne- 
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(yow  In  this  country.) 

bel-Doeberitz,  an  able  administrator  and  financier 
who  is  especially  familiar  witli  insurance  matters. 
CoDceastons  are  evidently  going  to  be  made  on 
both  sides.     The  American  companies  are  com- 
ing around  to  llie  opinion  that  the  German  Etrict- 
nt'as  in  the  matter  ot  public  reports  and  the  like 
is,  after  all,   not  unreasonable  ;   while  the  Oer- 
mans  after  a  study  here  on 
the  ground    may   conclude 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
compel  the  standard  Ameri. 
can  companies  to  invest  any 
considerable    part   of  tlieir 
assets    in    Gennany  as  the 
price  of  a  license  permitting 
them  to  issue  jwHcies  in  that 
country.      The    coming    of 
this  commission   at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  l.ie  taken 
here  as  a  mark  of  consid- 
eration and  courtesy. 


After  the  ap- 
qtT.Zt.    pointment  of 

the  internation- 
al commission  the  contend- 
ing parties  in  Samoa  agreed 
to  keep  the  peace  until  the 
commissioners  had  arrived, 
and  dispatches  received  in 
the  middle   of    May  were 


to  the  effect  that  all  was  quiet  at  Apia.  The 
discussion  o£  the  Sanioan  question  in  Germany 
has  ceased  to  be  acrimonious,  and  every  one  ex- 
pects a  solution  that  will  remove  the  danger  of 
serious  friclion  between  the  three  great  powers 
whose  joint  protection  has  been  so  overwhelming 
8  failure.  The  British  illustrated  papers  have 
made  a  good  deal  out  of  the  standing  together, 
ahouHer  to  shoulder,  of  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can sailors  in  the  Samoan  fighting,  as  illustrative 
of  the  growiiig  intimacy  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, both  in  sentiment  and  in  policy.  The 
Philippine  strain  between  Germany  and  t!ie 
United  States  was  relieved  when  tiie  German 
Emperor  superseded  Admiral  von  Diedericlis, 
and  instructed  his  brother.  Prince  Henry,  to 
show  every  possible  courtesy  to  the  American 
fleet.  The  incident  was  completely  closed  wHien 
the  German  shii>a  sailed  away  from  the  Philip-' 
pines  and  thp  German  interests  there  were  ex- 
pressly placed  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  The  Coghlan  incident,  on  the  other 
band,  never  assumed  any  really  serious  aspects. 
The  Samoan  difficulties  might,  like  the  earlier 
ones  in  Manila  Bay,  have  provoked  naval  hosiih- 
ties  ;  but  the  good  temper  and  sensible  behavior 
of  the  two  governments  soon  relieved  the  ques- 
tion of  all  elements  of  danger. 

Nothing  would  seem  to  stand  in  ibe 

aith       way  of  the  early  resumption  of  very 

Stain.       cordial  relations  between  the-  United 

States  and  Spain.     The  last  installment  of  the 


<Thla  illnatratlon  shows  British  and  American  blnejackets  In  the  trencbea  defsnd- 
IK  the  British  consiUate  Id  ApU.    The  Qatllng  gan  was  In  charKU  o'  t< 
From  the  Oraphu  (London). 
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#20,000,000  Philippine  indemnity  has  been  duly 
paid  over  by  our  Government.  Spaniards  and 
Spanish  interests  in  Cuba  are  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  justice  and  fair  play,  with  a 
full  sense  of  security  and  with  no  ill-feeling  what- 
ever. Among  the  good  results  of  the  war  and 
the  peace  treaty  must  be  mentioned  the  wiping 
out  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  and 
government  of  the  one  country  against  the  other 
arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Cuban 
war  of  rebellion.  Thus  Spain  is  debarred  from 
making  any  claims  against  the  United  States  on 
the  score  of  filibustering  and  the  fitting  out  of 
unlawful  expeditions  analogous  to  our  Alabama 
claims  against  England.  American  citizens  who 
owned  property  in  Cuba  will  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  bring  clai^ms  against  Spain  for  losses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  period  of  the  insurrection. 
The  war  liquidated  all  old  scores,  and  the  United 
States  and  Spain  begin  their  new  account  on  a 
clean  slate.  As  victors,  the  American  people 
have  no  possible  ground  for  cherishing  any 
grudges  ;  and  Spaniards  cannot  afford  to  indulge 
any  permanent  ill-will.  The  Spanish  press  has 
for  the  most  parly  entirely  dropped  the  subject  of 
the  "war,  although  Uncle  Sam's  tribulations  in  the 
Philippines  form  the  theme  of  an  occasional  sar- 
castic paragraph  or  jeering  cartoon. 

»..    «     ,  ^   It  is  rather  to  their  credit  than  other- 

The  Spanish        .       .-i     .   .1 

Prisoners     wise  that  the  one  surviving  war  ques- 
in  Luzon.     ^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  interest  for  the 

Spanish  people  has  been  the  situation  and  fate 
of  the  Spanish  prisoners  held  by  Aguinaldo  and 
the  insurgents.  The  motive  of  the  Filipinos  in 
refusing  to  give  up  these  Spanish  prisoners  has 
been  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of  Europe,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  point  of  prevailing  upon  the  United 
States  to  end  the  war  by  granting  terms  of  peace 
more  favorable  to  the  so-called  Filipino  govern- 
ment than  might  otherwise  be  hoped.  As  a 
secondary  motive,  it  was  thought  by  Aguinaldo 
and  his  coterie  that  they  might  in  the  end  obtain 
a  large  ransom  for  the  Spaniards.  Apparently 
the  insurgents  have  compelled  the  Spanish  pris- 
onera  to  assist  them  in  engineering  operations 
and  in  the  use  of  artillerv.  "While  the  Anti- 
Imperialigt  League,  headed  by  tireless  spokesmen 
like  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  has  been  assuring 
the  country  that  we  should  not  be  able  in  long 
centuries  to  bring  the  war  in  Luzon  to  an  end, 
the  in  pre  sanguine  advocates  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  policy  have  been  quite  as  confident  in 
their  declaration  that  the  war  could  not  last  thirty 
days.  Certain  desultory  guerrilla  operations,  in- 
(ieed — rather  in  the  nature  of  brigandage  than 
of  warfare — may  be  carried  on  for  a  good  while. 
But  for  several  weeks  past  the  authentic  news 


has  seemed  to  point  to  a  very  early  collapse  of 
all  pretense  of  organized  combat. 

The  same  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
Ourlfrmy.  ^^^ted  the  Continuance  of  the  war  for 
centuries  to  come  have  also  spread 
abroad  many  tales  to  the  effect  that  our  officers 
and  men  have  conducted  the  fighting  against  the 
Filipinos  in  a  wanton  manner,  with  needless  sac- 
rifices of  life  and  with  general  disregard  of  the 
rules  and  principles  of  civilized  warfare.  We 
shall  consider  all  this  to  be  baseless  slander  until 
some  evidence  can  be  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  charges.  There  have  been  assertions,  fur- 
thermore, in  various  quarters  that  our  soldiers  in 
tlie  Philippines  have  been  suffering  needlessly 
and  have  been  ill  provided  for.  The  best  evi- 
dence obtainable  goes  to  show  that  no  troops  at 
a  distance  from  home  and  engaged  in  actual 
warfare  were  ever  so  well  supplied  with  food, 
medicine,  clothing,  and  hospital'  care  and  facil- 
ities as  our  army  now  in  the  Philippines.  The 
conditions  of  campaigning  in  Luzon  subject  our 
men  to  no  little  hardship  in  spite  of  everything 
that  can  possibly  be  done  ;  and  the  end  of  the 
war  will  be  welcomed  by  all  thoughtful  and 
sensible  people  with  a  deep  sense  of  relief  and 
gratitude.  But  while  we  have  business  of  that 
kind  on  our  hands  it  is  not  well  to  exaggerate 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  And  it  is  folly 
that  approaches  criminality  to  plot  schemes  for 
hampering  our  Government  in  its  efforts  to  end 
quickly  an  unhappy  business  that  nobody  enjoys. 

The  operations  of  our  army  in  the 
Prospects,    Philippines  through  the  last  days  of 

April  and  the  first  half  of  May  were 
energetic  and  tireless,  and  the  Filipino  forces 
were  driven  from  one  point  to  an9ther  with  an 
unchanging  record  of  disaster.  Their  failure  to 
resist  American  troops,  however,  will  not  de- 
prive them  of  the  right  to  be  considered,  upon 
the  whole,  a  race  of  remarkable  courage.  After 
the  easy  occupation  by  General  Law  ton's  troops 
on  May  17  of  San  Isidro,  where  the  Filipinos 
had  intrenched  themselves  with  the  intention  of 
making  their  last  desperate  resistance,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  war  was  practically  at  an  end.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  view  came  the  telegraphic  news 
from  Manila  that  Aguinaldo  had  appointed  com- 
missioners, who  had  authority  to  arrange  .vith 
General  Otis  and  the  American  commission  the 
terms  of  a  complete  and  unqualified  submission. 
The  commissioners  reached  Manila  on  the  20th. 
Aguinaldo  was  reported  as  completely  disheart- 
ened, and  the  Philippine  people  in  general  were 
thought  to  be  eager  to  have  hostilities  cease. 
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Tiie  most  remarkaliie  quaiitiea  of 
A  Mma  Hm.  personal  prowess  have  been  sliown  by 

Colonel  Fiinston,  of  the  Twentieth 
Kansas  Regiment,  who  lias  been  made  a  briga- 
dier-general for  his  valorous  conduct,  and  who 
has  in  the  popular  inind  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most heroes  of  the  entire  war  period.  Fimston, 
■  it  should  be  said,  was  showing  precisely  the 
same  fine  qualities  as  an  ofBcer  in  the  Cuban 
army  several  years  ago — at  a  time  when  many 
superior  persons  in  the  United  States  were  deny- 
ing that  there  was  any  Cuban  army,  while  still 
more  were  wholly  skeptical  aa  to  there  being 
any  fighting  timber  under  the  command  of 
Gomez  and  Maceo.  So  great  is  the  popularity 
of  General  Funston  in  Kansas  that  hia  fellow- 
citizens  are  preparing  to  offer  him  any  sort  of 
public  place  that  he  may  prefer.  It  has  been 
proposed,  indeed,  in  Kansas,  that  the  entire 
Twentietli  Keginjent — ofRcera  and  privates,  to  the 
last  man — should  be  elected  or  appointed  to  pub- 
lic office.  The  suggestion  is  to  make  Funston 
governor,  fill  the  other  State  offices  and  the  Leg- 
islature with  members  of  the  Twentieth,  and 
parcel  out  to  the  remaining  heroes  of  the  regi- 
ment the  county  and  city  offices,  until  every 
man  is  a  mayor,  a  sheriff,  a  chief  of  police,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  On  sober  second 
tliought  Kansas  wilt  probably  conclude  not  to 
carry  out  this  entire  programme. 


'   suggestio 


however,   indicates 
ay  a  tendency  that 

ofotwtg.  ^j[[  ^^^  ^.gj.j,  marked  in  our  politics 
this  year,  and  especially  next  year.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  like  to  show  their  sub- 
stantial appreciation  of  a  brave  man  of  sound 
character  who  has  stood  the  test  of  battle.  The 
mere  announcement  last  month  that  Admiral 
Dewey  was  about  to  return  to  the  United  States 
on  board  his  flagship,  the  Oly7iipia,  touched  the 
popular  interest  and  awakened  the  national  en- 
thusiasm a  hundred  times  more  than  any  other 
item  of  news.  The  entire  West  was  clamoring 
to  have  Dewey  return  by  way  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  overland  route,  rather  tlian  by  an 
all-sea  voyage  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  AH 
soils  of  projects  were  discussed  for  showing 
Dewey  honor  on  his  arrival.  Various  commit- 
tees were  formed  to  arrange  for  substantial  testi- 
monials of  the  nation's  good-will.  The  more 
important  of  these  committees  agreed  at  length 
upon  the  plan  of  pnrcliasing  and  fitting  up  a  fine 
liome  for  Admiral  Dewey  at  Washington,  llie 
Democratic  party  would  lie  deliglited  to  nominate 
liim  for  the  Pi-esideney,  although  there  is  some 
reason  to  supp".=e  that  Dewey  has  been  a  lifelong 
Republican.  S-o  strong  and  pervaaive  is  this 
Dewey  sentiment  that  one  might  expect  free- 
silver  men  to  vote  for  him   on  a  gold   platform. 
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or  "Wall  Street  to  support  him  on  a  platform 
written  by  Bryan  himself.  It  is,  however,  a 
part  of  Admiral  Dewey's  good  sense  that  he  will 
not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  political 
office.      He  is  en  mule  for  New  York  via  Suez. 

n  Ltttt  f  '^^^  report  of  the  army  beet  inquiry 
tht-Beef-  board  pronounced  the  canned  roast 
CMfHw.r.1..  ^gf_  gQ  called,  an  unfit  ration  ;  but 
found  that  the  refrigerated  buef  furnished  to  the 
[foops  was  almost  or  quite  the  same  :□  prepara- 
tion as  the  meat  that  the  great  Western  packers 
furnish  in  cold  storage  to  every  large  town  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  very  grave  mistake,  certainly, 
it  notliing  worse,  to  have  supplied  the  army  with 
such  quantities  of  the  nauseating  canned  roast 
beef.  Fortunately  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  commission  was  fully  reported  day  by  day, 
and  thus  the  country  was  able  to  form  its  own 
conclusions.  The  commission  reflected  some- 
what on  General  Miles,  but  it  cannot  be  truthfully 
said  that  in  so  doing  it  carried  public  opinion 
along  witli  it.  Commissary- General  Eagan  did 
not  fare  well  at  tlie  hands  of  the  board.  The 
whole  subject  seems  to  have  been  dropped  for 
good  on  both  aides.  Our  army  in  the  Philippines, 
certainly,  is  not  being  supplied  with  bad  beef, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  being  cared  for  in  fine 


(Who  opened  the  confer 


it  The  HKgne.J 


t  C«i/»™ 


B«i-onr."— From  tlie  Joufnol  (Minneapollsi, 


The  peace  conference  duly  assembled 
at  The  Hague  on  May  18,  where  it 
Thi  Hagu:  ^^  received  with  every  mark  of 
attention  by  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  organized,  as  by  previous  understanding, 
with  M.  de  Staal,  the  Russian  ambassador  to 
England,  as  president.  The  nations  represented 
were  the  six  great  European  powers,  some  eight 
smaller  European  states,  four  Asiatic  govern- 
ments, and  the  United  States.  The  European 
states  apart  from  the  six  great  powers  were  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Servia,  Roumania, 
and  Turkey.  The  four  Asiatic  were  China, 
Japan,  Persia,  and  Siam.  The  Vatican  urgently 
sought  an  invitation  to  the  conference,  but  Italy's 
objection  prevailed,  Bulgaria  desired  an  invita- 
tion, but  Turkey's  nominal  suzerainty  stood  in 
the  way.    Montenegro  was  represented  by  Russia. 

Soath  ^^  '®  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
Amtriean  omission  of  invitations  to  the  South 
Ari,ritfti«».  American  republics  sliould  not  havf 
occasioned  more  comment.  Seflor  Calvo,  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  .who  died  in  1893,  was  i-egaRJod 
as  the  very  highest  authority  of  our  times  on  in- 
ternational law  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  surviv- 
ing statesmen  and  publicists  in  Brazil,  Chile, 
Argentina,  and  the  other  Latin-American  states 
highly  qualified  to  aid  in  such  an  international 
conference.  The  South  American  states  have 
afforded  some  instructive  instances  ot  the  settle- 
ment among  tliemselves  of  international  disputes 
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by  arbitration.  The  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  of  course,  have  no  authority  directly  or 
indirectly  to  speak  for  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica. They  can,  however,  very  fittingly  set  forth 
the  important  plan  for  Pan-American  arbitration 
which  was  the  chief  work  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can conference  at  Washington,  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  delegates  on  April  18,  1H90. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Venezuela' Guiana 
boundary  is  about  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  is 
well  worthy  the  notice  of  The  Hague  meeting. 
A  fortunate  instance  of  the  settlement  of  a  serious 
difficulty  by  arbitration  has  just  now  been  afforded 
by  the  two  progressive  republics  of  Argentina 
and  Chile.  They  were  on  the  very  verge  of  war  ; 
but  in  September  they  concluded  negotiations  for 
arbitrating  the  points  of  difference.  It  required 
a  good  deal  of  self-restraint  to  arbitrate  a  bound- 
ary question  that  both  sides  considered  almost 
vital.  The  United  States  legation  at  Buenos 
Ayres  was  made  the  meeting-place  for  the  inter- 
national conference,  tbo  work  of  which  was  con- 
cluded with  an  award  given  on  March  24.  The 
line  as  decided  upon  gives  each  country  a  part 
of  what  it  claimed. 

There  was  a  sti-ong  racial  feeling  in 
"to  iKi  South  America  for  Spain  last  year  ; 
SButHmard.  ^^^  ^j^^  j^^j  convictioH  of  the  South 
American  republics  undoubtedly  recognized  the 
justice  of  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
in  Cuba.  Our  naval  victories  and  the  figjiting 
qualities  of  our  troops  made  a  marked  impression 
in  South  America.  The  Monroe  doctrine  will 
henceforth  mean  a  great  denl  more  in  the  South 
American  mind  than  it  has  ever  meant  before. 


The  time  is  favorable  for  pushing 

in  every  way  the  policies  and  proj- 
ects that  would  extend  the  influ- 
ence and  trade  of  the  United  Slates 
in  the  Western  world.  Our  Mexi- 
can relations  remain  as  cordial  as 
ever,  and  Mexico  has  shown  a  par- 
ticularly strong  appreciation  of  the 
reception  accorded  by  President 
McKinley  and  Secretary  Hay  to 
Mexico's  new  ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, Seiior  Aspiroz.  This  dis- 
tinguished successor  to  the  lamented 
Romero  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  was 
responsible  for  the'  condemnation 
and  execution  of  Maximilian.  Cer- 
tain European  diplomats  at  Wasb- 
1  BOABD  rea  ingtori  undertook  on  the  score  of 
Maximilian's  fate  to  make  the  new 
ambassador's  position  uncomforta- 
ble, if  not  impossible  ;  but  this  attempt  to  boy- 
cott him  was  easily  checkmated  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 'In  Mexico  (vide  cartoon  below)  they 
are  proud  of  the  ambassador's  record  as  a  re- 
publican patriot. 


From  El  m)n  del  AltuiinU  (Mexico). 
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Tht  Oatai    Apropos  of  our  interests  to  the  south- 
cmin^A^r-  "^rd,    it    is    to   be   noted   that   the 
lean  Afaifi.  Walker-Haupt    commiBsion     haa    at 
length   completed  a  haiinonious  report   on   the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  which  is  likely  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  aettlement  of  the  ques- 
tion.    The  report  fixes  a  route,  advocates  a  canal 
adapted  to  the  largest  warships,   and  estimates 
the  cost  at  $125,000,000.     American  merchants 
in  Central  America  have  of  late,  more  than  ever 
before  perhaps,  been  subjected  to  annoyance  by 
reason  of  the  chronic  conditions  of  misgovem- 
ment  that  prevail  in  those  military  despotisms 
misnamed  republics.     The  best  thing  that  could 
possibly  happen  to  Nicaragua  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  canal  would  be  its  out-and-out  an- 
nexation   to   this  country.     The  TTnited    States 
cruiser   Detroit  was  sent  to  Bluefields,   on  the 
Nicaraguan  coast,  several  weeks  ago  to  protect 
American  merchants.     The  rebellion  against  the 
government  of   President  Zelaya,   led   by  Gen- 
eral Reyes,  had  for  a  time  maintained  a  de  facto 
government  at  Bluefields,  and  had  compelled  the 
American  merchants  to  pay  over  to  it  the  regular 
customs  duties.     Subsequently  the  government 
of  President  Zelaya  overcame  the  rebellion,  and 
the  merchants  were  ordered  to  pay  the  duties  a 
second  time  to  the  regular  government.     Their 
refusal  to  do  so  was  about  to  result  in  the  seizure 
of  their  storehouses  and  wares,  when  our  Gov- 
ernment sent  the  Detroit  to  their  aid.     It  was 
subsequently  arranged  that  the  merchants  should 
deposit  the  amount  of  the 
duties  with  the  British  con- 
sul-general   pending    the 
settlement  of  the  question 
tetween    the    governments 
of  the   United  States    and 
Nicaragua.     The  water  at 
Bluefields    and    along    the 
Mosquito    coast   being   too 
shallow  for  the  Detroit,  the 
converted  yachts  Vixen  and 
Viking  have  now  been  sent 
to  make  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans familiar  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 


ikmAiiah'  fhe  most  aus- 
Arn'mtt  P'<'io'^3  of  all  the 
A^atekina.  preludes  to  the 
peace  conference  at  The 
Hague  was  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  between 
England  and  Russia  that 
removes,  for  the  present  at 
least,  all  danger  of  serious 
controversy    in    respect   to 


their  relative  interests  in  China.  The  main  basis 
of  the  agreement  is  very  simple.  England  is  not 
to  interfere  with  the  development  of  Russia's  in- 
terests north  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  Russia  is  not 
to  discourage,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  develop- 
ment of  British  interests  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  This  means  that  England  will 
harbor  no  more  jealousy  about  Russian  railroads 
in  the  north  ;  and  it  explains  the  firm  demand 
that  Russia  has  just  now  made  upon  China  for 
the  privilege  of  constructing  a  branch  line  at  the 
great  trans -Siberian  system  down  to  Pekin.  "Ul- 
timately, the  sphere  of  Russian  "interest"'  may 
develop  by  degrees  to  the  next  stage,  which 
would  be  called  a  sphere  of  "  influence  " — after 
which  there  might  come  a  "  protectorate,"  which 
would  be  the  precursor  to  annexation.  But  at 
present  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  is  intended 
to  matntnin  the  Chinese  empire,  rather  than  to 
precipitate  its  break-up. 

.     Ill  Allusion  was  made  in  these  pages 

Amtrican  last  month  to  the  wide  interest  ex- 
immttm.  pressed  in  Europe  over  the  successful 
construction  of  a  great  ice-breaking  boat  for  the 
Russian  Government  upon  the  plans  of  Admiral 
Makaroff.  It  is  now  claimed  in  Detroit  that  the 
Russian  boat  has  actually  been  built,  virtually 
upon  the  plans  of  the  St.  Ignace,  which  was-  de- 
signed some  ten  years  ago  by  Mr  Frank  E. 
Kirby  to  keep  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  open  the 
year  around.      Mr.  Frank  E.  Robinson,  of  the 
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Detroit  Journal,  reminds  us  of  the  great  effect- 
iveneBB  of  Mr.  Kirby'a  inventioa.  The  St. 
Ignace  was  followed  by  the  still  more  powerful 
Ste.  Marie.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  declarea  that 
Admiral  Makaroff,  accompanied  by  two  expert 
members  of  his  staff,  inspected  the  Ste.  Marie 
two  years  ago.  The  Russian  authorities,  it  is 
said,  first  had  their  attention  called  to  tbe  St. 
Ignace  through  an  article  contributed  by  Mr. 
John  Barr,  of  Detroit,  lo  the  London  Graphic 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  Kirby  waa  invited  by  tbe 
Russian  Government  to  submit  plans  for  an  ice- 
breaking  steamer  to  run  on  Lake  Bakil,  in  Siberia, 
and  his  plans  were  approved  ;  but  he  was  un- 
willing to  accept  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
contract.  These  negotiations  occupied  several 
years  prior  to  1894.  To  what  extent  Admiral 
Makaroff  and  the  Russian  marine  experts  may 
have  contributed  original  ideas  to  the  plans  of 
the  Ermack  we  liave  no  means  of  knowing. 

The  South  African  situation  has  been 
^e/KnvJ"  '°  '^^  forefront   of  English  discus- 

eioa  during  the  past  month.  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  the  British  South  African  Com- 
pany, and  various  British  mining  syndicates  have 
been  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  arouse 
English  feeling  against  President  Kruger  and  the 
government  of  the  Transvaal.  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  force  a 
rupture  between  the  British  Government  and 
the  South  African  republic.  The  mining  and 
commercial  interests  represented  by  Mr.  Rhodes 
are  simply  in  the  position  of  having  gone  as 
aliens  into  a  foreign  country  to  exploit  rich  re- 
sources,  where  the  domestic  laws  and  institutions 


are  not  to  their  liking  and  are  not  altered  at 
their  behest.  The  British  Government  h&a  uo 
more  right  to  hold  the  South  African  republic  to 
account  for  its  naturalization  laws  and  its  other 
internal  institutions  than  to  make  demands  upon 
Switzerland  as  regards  purely  domestic  questions. 
Such  is  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case.  It  will  not  be 
wi.se,  however,  for  President  Kruger  to  stand  too 
stifBy  upon  his  legal  rights,  in  the  face  of  the 
plain  fact  that  the  Uitlander  population,  wealth. 
and  influence  are  bound  at  an  early  day  so  to 
have  outstripped  the  old-fashioned  Boers  that — 
laws  or  no  laws — the  Uitlanders  will  have  their 
way.  An  Uitlander  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  broken  up  by  President  Kruger  at  Johannes- 
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the  etfect,  apparently,  ol  provoking  an  unwontea 


the  wonderful  French  submarine  torpedo- Ik laia 
witlt  accounts  of  new  and  improved  devices 
adopted  by  tlie  German  army.  One  of  these  ia 
a  very  powerful  automatic  pistol,  which  is 
charged  with  ten  cartridges  at  a  time  and  which 
may  be  reloaded  with  great  speed.  The  pistol 
ia  readily  inclosed  in  a  convenient  protective 
case,  which  in  turn  may  by  the  touch  of  a  spring 
be  attached  to  the  handle  in  sucii  a  way  as  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  carbine  stock.  This  new 
weapon  is  being  turned  out  at  the  Mauser  fac- 
tory.     It   afEords  a  concrete   illustration  of  the 


.      „   . ,    The  occasion  of  the  peace  conference 

Emphattztd  6y  IS  seized  by  all  sorts  of  movements 
tht  Conftrtna.  ^^^  causes  as  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  contrasting  the  actual  conduct  of  partic- 
ular nations  with  the  high  standards  that  their 
presence  at  The  Hague  would  seem  to  imply. 
Thus  while  Turkey  joins  in  the  discussion  of 
means  (or  lessening  military  cruelty  and  for  pro- 
moting the  gentle  sway  of  law  and  justice,  Ar- 
menian committees  have  gone  to  The  Hague  to 
beg  the  conference  to  consider  the  diabolical 
horrors  of  Turkey's  military  methods  in  that  un- 
happy region.  While  the  Czar  was  receiving 
the  rather  obsequious  homage  of  the  conference  in 
resolutions  of  praise  and  congratulation,  the  peo- 
ple of  Fitdand  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
calling  upon  the  whole  world  to  witness  his  viola- 
tion of  the  compact  under  which  when  Finland 
became  nominally  subject  to  the  Russian  tlirone 
it  was  upon  the  pledge  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Finnish  constitution  and  the  virtual  independence 
of  the  country.  It  is  at  least  interesting  to  note 
the  news  that  the  Czar  has  decided  to  abolish  the 
yiberian  exile  -system. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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THE  PIOHTINO  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

April  81.— Three  companies  of  the  South  Dakota  anil 
three  companies  of  the  Miiinesota  volunteers  drive 
bikck  a  rebel  foree  of  SQO  men,  between  Manila  and 
Halolos,  inflicting  beary  losses. 

April  22. — General  Lawton,  in  command  of  the  North 
Dakota  volunteers,  two  battalions  of  the  Third  Infan- 
try, tbe  Twenty-aecond  Intantry,  three  troops  of  the 
Fourth  Cavalry,  and  Gale's  squadron,  clears  tbe  coun- 
try of  rebels  in  the  Ticinity  of  Novaliches,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Manila. 

April  23.— Near  Maiolos  the  Fourth  Cavalry  and  the 
Nebraska  volunteers  encounter  a  strong  force  of  rebels ; 
Col.  John  M.  Stotsenbnrg  and  Lieut.  Lester  G.  Sisson, 
ot  the  Nebraska  regiment,  ar«  killed;  2  privates  of  the 
same  regiment  and  1  trooper  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  are 
killed  and  many  are  wounded;  the  Iowa  and  Utah  vol- 
unteers also  have  a  number  of  men  wounded. 

April  34.— Greneral  MacArthur's  division  begins  the 
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siege  of  Caiumpit,  the  new  headquarters  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, about  eight  milea  northwest  of  Maiolos  ;  the 
Fourth  Cavalry  and  theNebraskaand  Iowa  vol  unt^ets, 
under  General  Hale,  occupy  a  position  near  Caiumpit, 
commanding  the  ford  In  tbe  river ;  Generals  Mac  Arthur 
and  Wheaton,  with  the  Montana  volunt«erH,  advance 
to  the  left  of  the  railroad,  and  tbe  Kansas  volunteers 
move  forward  to  tbe  right,  north  of  Maiolos. 

April  3S. — General  MacArthor's  division  advances 
through  the  jungle  across  the  Bagbag  River,  with  a 
loss  of  6  killed  and  28  wounded;  the  South  Dakota  vol- 
unteers pursue  the  Filipinos  to  the  outskirts  of  Caium- 
pit. 

April  26.— Col.  Frederick  Funston,  of  the  Twentieth 
Kansas,  with  volunteers  from  his  regiment,  crosses  the 
Uagbag  Klver  by  crawling  along  the  iron  girders  of  the 
bridge  and  disperses  tbe  Filipinos  at  that  point;  Gen- 
eral Hale's  troops  approach  on  the  right,  following  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  nearest  the  town  from  the  east, 
with  the  First  Nebraska  Tolun- 
teers  on  the  left  and  the  First 
South  Dakota  and  Fifty-first 
Iowa  beyond ;  General  Hale's 
right  Joins  General  Wheaton's 
left  soon  after  noon  ;  the  insur- 
gent losses  are  TO  killed  and  SSO 
prisoners ;  in  defense  of  Caium- 
pit the  Filipinos  make  use  of 
artillery  for  the  first  time  ;  just 
before  noon  the  Utah  Battery 
shells  the  town  ;  General  Hale's 
brigade  appearing  on  the  right, 
the  rebels  retreat  and  tbe  Ameri- 
cans ent«r  the  town. 

April  27. —  Colonel  Funston, 
with  120  men  of  the  Twentieth 
Kansas,  crosses  the  river  under 
a  galling  fire  from  tbe  insur- 
gents, and,  reinforced  by  Gen- 
eral Wheaton's  brigade,  drive« 
bock  the  entire  Insurgent  force* 
with  a  loss  of  2  killed  and  IS 
wounded ;  B7  rebel  prisoners  are 

April  28.- The  Filipinos  ask 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  tin- 
til  their  congress  can  act  on 
terms  of  peace ;  Qeneral  Otis 
declines  to  recognise  the  Fili- 
pino government;  President 
McKinley  sends  a  message  ot 
congratulation  and  thanks  to 
General  Otis  and  the  troops  in 
the  Fhillppinea. 

April  38.  — General  Otis  de- 
mands of  the  Filipinos  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender;  their  com- 
missioners retnrn  to  the  insur- 
gent lines. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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Ma;  I.— Admiral  Dewey  reports  to  the  Navy  Etoparb- 
ment  that  UeutenantrQtUmore,  at  the  Yorktovm,  aud 
a  of  his  men  are  prisoueiB  at  the  FHipiDO  headquarters ; 
Secretary  Ijoog,  in  a  speech  at  BoBtoo,  makes  a  defense 
n(  t}ie  adrafniBtratlon's  course  tn  the  Phitippinea. 

May  4.— General  MacArthnr's  troope  begin  a  forward 
movement;  General  Hale's  brigade,  i 


battalions  of  the  Filtj-flrst  Iowa  Volunteers,  the  First 
Nebraska,  and  the  First  South  Dakota  Volunteers, 
with  a  Gntling  gun  detachment  under  command  of 
Major  Young,  of  the  Sixth  Artillery,  and  General 
Wheaton,  with  Hotchkisa  and  Catling  guns  mounted 
on  hand-^airs,  and  the  Twentieth  Kansas  and  First 
Montana  Volunteers  deploying  to  the  right  and  left, 
traverse  a  marshy  country  and  meet  with  resistance 
near  San  Tomas ;  the  Insurgents  retreat  after  burning 
the  villages  of  San  Tomas  and  MInalin  ;  continuing  the 
advance,  General  Wheaton's  troops  meet  with  a  hot  Are 
near  San  Fernando  ;  the  Filipinoe  retreat  toward  San 
Isidro  :  the  rebels  also  try  to  force  General  Ovenshtne's 
lines  at  Malate,  south  of  Manila,  but  are  dispersed,  with 
no  loss  to  the  Americana. 

May  5. — General  LawtJiu  captures  Ballnag  after  hard 
flghtlng. 

May  8.— The  Filipinos  attack  San  Fernando,  but  are 
repulsed  by  the  Montana  volunteers ;  a  reconnoitering 
party  from  General  Lawton's  command,  consisting  of 
two  companies  from  the  Minnesota  volunteers  and  two 
companies  from  the  Oregon  volunteers,  advances  to  a 
point  near  San  Miguel,  about  twelve  milea  north  of 
Ballnag ;  two  American  gunboats  proceed  up  the  San 
Fernando  River,  north  of  Manila,  shelling  rebel  earth- 
works and  capturing  the  village  of  Uuagua. 

May  10.— The  FilipinoH  attack  the  American  forces 
at  Bacolor,  but  are  repulsed. 

May  14.— The  town  of  San  Miguel  is  taken  by  Gen- 
eral Ijawion's  scouts. 

May  15,— Filipinos  near  Calumpit  attack  our  gun- 
iMMtH,  but  are  driven  bock  with  heavy  loss. 

May  17. — General  Irf»wton"8  advance  guard,  consisting 


of  the  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  North  Dakota  volun- 
teers and  the  Twenty-second  In^try,  captures  the 
town  of  San  Istdota  with  slight  opposition ;  the  Fili- 
pinos are  pursued  to  the  mountains  north  of  the  town. 

May  18, — The  insurgents  on  General  MacArthnr's 
front  withdraw  to  the  northward  ;  General  Lawton's 
advance  is  resumed. 

May  aO.— Admiral  Dewey  sails  from  Manila  on  his 
return  voyage  to  the  United  States. 

THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION  OP  CUBA. 

April  21. — General  Brooke  Issues  an  order  designating 
the  use  to  which  Cuban  revenues  shall  be  puL 

April  34. — Mucb  sickness,  especially  typhoid  fever,  is 
reported  among  the  troops  at  Puerto  Principe  and 
Pinar  Del  Rio. 

April  28. — Conferences  are  held  at  Havana  with  a 
view  to  revising  the  muster-roils  of  the  Cuban  army. 

May  2,— The  military  authorities  issue  decrees  of  re- 
form in  the  Cuban  laws. 

May  9. — General  Gomes  makes  a  request  for  [lennis- 
sion  to  organize  a  standing  army  of  15,000  Cubans. 

May  14.— Large  claims  against  the  United  St«tes 
Giovemment  for  property  destroyed  in  the  Cuban  war 
are  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  British,  German,  and 
French  residents  in  the  Island. 

May  15.— General  Gomel  withdraws  from  the  work  of 
distributing  pay  to  the  Cuban  soldiers. 

May  IB. — General  Gomez  Issues  a  manifesto  concern- 
ing his  part  In  the  negotiations  for  tlu  payment  of  the 
Cnban  army. 

POLITICS    AND  QOVERNMENT-AHERICAN. 

April  21.— Governor  Stone,  of  Pennsylvania,  appoints 
ex-Senator  Quay  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Ijegislature  failed  to  fill. 

April  24.— Major  Lee  sums  up  the  ca«e  for  General 
Miles  at  the  last  open  session  uf  the  army  beef  court  of 
Inquiry. 

April  26,— The  New  York  Legislature  passes  a  bill  for 
rapid  transit  in  New  York  City. 

April  28.— The  New  York  Legislature  adjourns. 

April  39.— The  army  beef  court  of  inquiry  finishes  Ite 
work  and  adjourns — Brig.-Gen.  George  W,  Davis  is 
appointed  military  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  to  succeed 

General  Henry Several  hundred  union  miners  from 

towns  in  the  Cteur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho 
capture  a  railtoad  train,  arm  themselves  with  guns  and 
dynamite,  and  advance  on  Wardner,  where  they  destroy 
property  of  mining  corporations  employing  non-union 
labor  to  the  value  of  11X10,000;  Governor  Stennenberg 
asks  for  federal  troops. 

May  1.— The  Republican  caucus  committ«e  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  finishes  its  work  of  framing  a 
plan  of  monetary  legislation. 

May  2. — Thomas  G.  Hayes  (Dem.)  Is  elected  mayor  of 
Baltimore,  over  William  T.  Malster,  the  present  in- 
cumbent, by  a  majority  of  8,700 — Senator  Kyle,  of 
South  Dakota,  resigns  the  chairmaushlp  of  the  indusi- 
trlal  commission. 

May  3. — Some  uf  Eldward  Atkinson's  pamphlets,  de- 
signed for  the  Philippines,  are  seized  by  the  postal 
officials  at  San  Praurisco United  States  troops  ar- 
rive at  Wardner,  Idaho,  under  command  of  General 
Merriam,  and  begin  making  arrests  of  participants  In 
the  miners'  riots;  several   hundred   suspected  rioters 
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•at  and  the  district  in  declared  under 


ore  put  under  a 
martiKl  law. 

May  8, — Orders  are  iwoed  tor  the  tuutignnieiit  of  Rear 
Admiral  John  C.  Watson  to  Hucceed  Admiral  Deney  In 
command  o(  the  Aaiatiu  station. 

May  Jl.— The  industrial  conimiBBion  in  Washington 

begins  an  investlgntioD  of  truHtn Thd  Business  Men's 

League  of  Pennsylvania  issues  an  address  relating  to 
the  anti-Quay  movement. 

May  16. — Atlorney-Generai  Monett,  of  Ohio,  testifies 
before  the  industrial  commission  in  Washington  regard' 
ing  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

May  17.— Evidence  is  given  before  the  Mazet  com- 
mittee In  New  York  City  of  the  existence  of  large 
numbers  of  pool-rooms  and  gambling-places. 


POLITICS  AND 


-POREtON. 


April  21,— A  meeting  of  miners  to  demand  the  fran- 
chise is  held  at  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Aprltsa.—Theitenatorial  elections  tor  the  new  Spanish 
Cort«a  result  in  giving  the  government  a  larger  major- 
ity in  the  Senate  than  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — 
M,  Hanatoux,  former  French  forelgu  minister,  testiBes 
before  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  Paris  that  he  has  doubts 
of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus. 

April  'S. — The  Canadian  Government  estimates  for 
the  next  year  show  a  decrease  of  about  tl,SOO,000. 

April  %— The  first  Cretan  government  Is  formed 
under  the  autonomist  rigitne. 

April  29.— Tariff  measures  are  passed  in  three  of  the 
Australian  colonius  discriminating  in  favor  of  British 

May  1. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons  It  Is  an- 
nounced that  the  government  baa  tailed  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  Cecil  Rhodes  in  regard  to  his  Cape-to- 
Ciiiro  railroad. 

May  a.— The  Italian  ministry  resigns,  owing  to  its 
fiiilure  to  receive  support  for  its  Chinese  policy. 

May  5.— Lord  Rosebery  makes  two  speeches  In  Lon- 
don criticising  the  government. 

May  6.— M.  de  Freycinet  resigns  the  portfolio  of 
minister  of  war  in  the  French  cabinet ;  he  is  succeeded 
by  M.  Krantz,  minisl«r  of  public  works ;  Senator 
Monestier  succeeds  M.  Krantz. 

May  10.— The  Czarina  gives  50,000  rubles  for  the  relief 
of  the  tamine  sufferers  in  Rnssia  and  sends  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  their  condition. 

May  14. — A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in  Italy,  with  the 
sanction  of  King  Humbert, 

May  18.~Tbe  postmen  of  Paris  go  out  on  strike  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  the  French  Senate  to  pass  a  bill 
increasing  their  wages. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

April  32.— The  King  and  Queen  of  Itflly  review  the 
combined  British  and  Italian  fleets  off  Sardinia. 

April  34. —The  German  ambassador  at  Washington 
directs  the  attention  of  our  State  Department  to  the 
recent  speech  of  Captain  Cogblan,  of  the  Baletgh,  in 
New  York  City GJermany  makes  a  conciliatory  pro- 
posal to  the  Chinese  Government  regarding  the  Tien- 
tsin and  Chio-Kiang  Railway. 

April  36.— Captain  Cogblan,  of  the  Raleigh,  is  repri- 
manded by  the  Navy  Department  for  his  Union  League 


(Appointed  rolnlsler  to  Persia.) 

Club  speech  in  New  York  City,  at  which  the  Germs. 
Government  took  offense, 

April  37,— Malaafa,  the  Snmoan  cbieftan,  accepts  aii 
armiiiLice,  the  Germans  declining  to  sign  the  proclanis- 

April  29. — Correspondence  between  President  McKin- 
ley  and  Emperor  Williani  iit  Germany  on  the  project 
for  a  Germ  an -American  cable  is  made  public  in  Berlin. 

May  1,— In  the  British  House  of  Commons  Lord  Salis- 
bury makes  a  statement  regarding  the  Anglo-KussiBn 

agreement Secretary   Uay  delivers   to  Ambassador 

Cambon  the  warrants  for  the  $30,000,000  due  from  the 
United  Stal«a  to  Spain  under  the  terms  of  the  peace 

Mays.— Great  Britain  demands  of  the  Chinew  (iov- 
ernmeat  reparation  for  the'recent  attadts  of  Chine* 
rebels  on  the  British  authorities  in  the  Kan-luuK  ex- 
tension of  Hong  Kong Siam  cedes  to    France   the 

province  of  I>uang-Prabat]g.  France  freeing  to  with- 
draw from  the  so-called  neutral  zone. 

May  3, — President  McKinley  appoints  Herbert  W 
Bowen  minister  to  Persia.  Julius  G.  Lay  consii 
general  at  Barcelona,  and  Stanton  Sickles  secretar 
of  legation  at  Madrid, 

May  4,— France  protests  against  the  reduction  of  in- 
terest on  Spain's  foreign  debt. 

May  5.— The  United  States  gunboat  Vtrcn  Is  ordered 
to  BlueHelds,  Nicaragua. 

May  «.— The  United  States  makes  a  temporary  »r- 
rangement  with  Nicaragua  regarding  the  claims  of 
American  merchants  at  Blueflelda. 

May  9. — The  government  of  Morocco  settles  the  claims 
of  Che  United  States  and  the  cruiser  Cfttca^o  sails  from 
TilKgier, 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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May  14.— The  Spanish  authoritiea  decide  to  withdraw 

alt  of    Spain's  aoldlers  from  Philippine  ports The 

Chinese  Government  refuses  Rassia's  demand  for  a 
new  railroad  coQcesslon. 

May  18. — British  troops  take  the  city  of  Kow-Loon, 
disarming  the  Chinese  forces. 

May  IT.— A  proposal  is  made  W  submit  the  Alaskan 
boundary  question  Ki  arbitration. 

May  18. — The  peace  conference  called  by  the  Czar  as- 
sembles at  The  Hague. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
April  22. — Tlie  Academy  ot  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  in  Piiris  awards  Major  Marchand  the  prize  of 
15,000  francs  fur  "the  greatest  act  of  devotion  of  any 
kind" The  Kayser-Hausmann  Bank  of  Palermo  sus- 
pends payment,  with  a  deficit  of  3,000,000  lire. 

April  '.M.— Signor  Marconi  Buccesstully  conducts  a 
series  of  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy  tietween  a 
moving  French  warship,  the  Ibis,  oS  the  station  at 
•Wimereux,  France,  theSoutb  Foreland  light-house, and 
the  Goodwin  Sands  light-ship. 

April  25.- The  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  celebrated  in  England. 
April  20.- Fire  in  Dawson  City  causes  (1,000,000  loss. 
April  2T. — A  tornado  causes  great  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  property  in  Kirltaville  and  Newtown,  Mo. 

May  1.— Tbegascompanlesof  New  York  Citjmaltea 
cut  in  rates  to  consumers  from  f  1.26  to  50  cents  a  thou- 
sand feet. 

May  2.— The  bodies  of  252  soldiers  who  died  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  are  buried  with  military  honors  in  Ar- 
lington Cemetery,  opposite  Waahington. 

May  8.— The  .Most  Rev.  Dennis  O'Connor  is  installed 
as  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Toronto Ken- 
tucky's monument  to  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  is 
dedicated  on  the  battlefield  of  Chickamauga. 

May  B.— The  transfer  of  the  Yerkea  street-railroad  in- 
terests Id  Chicago  to  the  Eikins-Widener  syndicate  is 
completed. 

May  10.— Mr,  Andrew  Carnegie  offers  to  give  $250,000 
to  the  projected  fund  for  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham  The  annual  reunion  of  Confederate  veterans 

begins  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 


May  11.- Pope  Leo  declares  a  universal  jubilee  in  the 
year  1000. 

May  13.— Tweniy-ei^t  persons  are  killed  and  50  in- 
Jored  in  a  railroad  wreck  near  Reading,  Pa. 

May  14.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  Is  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
In  New  York  City. 

May  IT. — Queen  Victoria  lays  the  (oundation  stone  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


OBITUARY. 

April  23.— Representative  Samuel  T.  Baird.  of  Louisi- 
ana, 38 Sir  John  Robert  Mowbray,   father  ot  the 

British  House  of  Commons,  8* Es-Gov.  Frederick 

Smyth,  of  New  Hampshire,  80. 

Aprilai.-Ex-Gov.  and  ex-Uniteil  States  Senator  Rich- 
ard J.  Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  75. 

April  26.— Count  Hohenwart  Gerlachstein,  former 
premier  of  Austria,  75. 

April  27.— Rev.  Ale.taoder  Huntington  Clapp,  D.D., 
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editorial  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary   Society,    80 Sheridan    Shook,    formerly   a 

prominent  Republican  politician  of  New  York,  77. 

April  39.— Dr.  Reuben  Ludlam,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  homeopathic  physicians  of  the  country,  67. 

April  80.— Lewis  Baker,  a  prominent  journalist  and 
politician,  66. 

May  1.— Prof.  Frederick  Karl  Christian  Ludwig 
BUchner,  the  author  of  "  Force  and  Matter,"  75. 

May  2.— Henry  B.  Hyde,  president  of  the  Equitable 

Life  Assurance  Society,  66 Dr.  Martin  Edouard  von 

Simson,  German  jurist  and  politician,  89. 


May  8.— Judge  William  Lawrence,  formerly  comp- 
troller of  the  United  States  Treasury,  80 — Gen.  Man- 
ning F.  Force,  of  Ohio William  H.  Romeyn,'of  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.,  88. 

May  11.— Gen.  William  Porcher  Miles,  of  Louisiana,  77. 

May  12.— Ex-Gov.  Roswell  P.  Flower,  of  New  York, 
64 Henry  Beoque,  the  French  dramatic  author,  68. 

May  15.— Fancisque  Sarcey,  the  French  essayist,  71. 

May  16.— Rev.  Dr.  William  Najst,  the  founder  of  Geiv 
man  Methodism  in  America,  02. 

May  19.— Ex-United  Stotes  Senator  Charles  R.  Buck- 
alew,  of  Pennsylvania,  77. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 


THE  following  conventions  were  unintentionally 
omitted  from  the  announcements  published  in  our 
May  number :  The  National  Temperance  Congress,  at 
West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  July  1-4; 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  North  America,  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  June  9;  the  general  convention  of 
the  Universalist  Church  in  America,  at  Saratoga,  N.Y., 
on  July  2(^August  7;  the  meeting  of  the  officials  of 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  at  San 
Francisco,  on  July  11-18;  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  on  July  6-10;  the 
second  Capon  Springs  conference  on  education  in  the 
South,  at  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  on  June  21-28;  the 
American  Manual  Training  Association,  at  New  York 
City,  on  June  80-July  1 ;  the  National  Association  of 
the  Deaf,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  July  11-14;  the  Inters 
national  Association  of  Factory  Inspectors,  at  Quebec, 
on  August  29;  the  Commercial  Law  League  of  America, 
at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  on  July  24-29;  the  National 
Prohibitionists'  convention,  at  Pittsburg,  on  June  8 ; 
the  National  Sociological  Convocation  at  Lake  Bluff, 
HI.,  on  August  16 ;  the  convention  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem Church,  at  Boston,  on  June  1-6 ;  and  the  Central 
Schuetzenbund  of  North  America,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
on  June  12-25. 

Among  the  gatherings  announced  for  the  month  of 
June  in  our  last  number  are  the  National  Social  and 
Political  Conference,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  June  28- 
July  4 ;  the  meeting  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  on  June  28-29 ;  the  American  Medical 
Association,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  June  6 ;  the  Ameri- 
can Neurological  Association,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
on  June  14-16 ;  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy, 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  June  20-24  ;  the  National 
Eclectic  Medical  Association,  at  Detroit,  on  June  20- 
22 ;  the  National  Music  Teachers'  convention,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, on  June  21-23  ;  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Missionary  Union,  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  June 
14r-20;  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America,  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  on  June  7 ;  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
on  June  6-8 ;  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
ABsociation,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Ya.,  on  June  19 ; 
and  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Postal  Clerks, 
at  Indianapolis,  on  June  3. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

In  connection  with  our  announcements  of  summer 
schools  in  our  last  number,  we  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  leading  universities  are  beginning  to 
hold  regular  summer  sessions.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin announces  such  a  session  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  More  than  half  of  the  university  faculty  will  be 
present,  giving  over  one  hundred  courses  in  twenty  de- 
partments, and  several  distinguished  visitors  from 
abroad  will  give  lectures— for  example.  Prof.  William 
Cunningham,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  will  lec- 
ture on  the  industrial  revolution. 

Clark  University,  at  Worcester,  Masa^  will  mark  the 
close  of  its  tenth  academic  year  with  brief  courses  of 
lectures  on  July  6-S  by  such  distinguished  European 
scientists  as  Emile  Pickard,  Angelo  Mosso,  and  Santi- 
ago Ramon  y  Cajal. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  will 
conduct  from  June  19  to  July  29  a  training  class  in  prac- 
tical philanthropic  work  on  the  plan  outlined  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  February  by  Dr.  Philip  Ayica. 
Two  classes  of  persons  will  be  received — ^graduate  stu- 
dents from  universities  and  coUeges  who  desire  to  gain 
a  practical  view  of  social  conditions,  and  the  workers  in 
the  field  of  practical  philanthropy  who  seek  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  methods  that  have  been  applied  in 
improving  the  social  situation. 

The  ninth  Oxford  summer  meeting.will  be  held  from 
July  29  to  August  28.  The  main  courses  of  lectures  will 
illustrate  the  history,  literature,  fine  art,  eoouomic^ 
and  science  of  the  period  1887-71.  There  will  also  be  a 
sp>ecial  course  of  lectures  on  Hellenic  studies  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  special  classes  in  the  lEistory 
and  theory  of  education,  the  English  language,  Greek 
and  Latin,  moral  philosophy,  geology,  and  biology. 

The  Edinburgh  Summer  School  of  Modem  Lianguages 
will  be  held  during  the  month  of  August.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  summer  school  is  to  extend  the  knowledge 
and  advance  the  teaching  of  modem  langaa^^es  by 
means  of  an  international  meeting  for  int-ellectual, 
educational,  and  friendly  intercourse.  For  the  pres- 
ent year  French  and  English  will  be  the  langriui^^ 
of  the  meeting,  but  it  is  hoped  that  German,  Italian, 
and  other  languages  will  be  introduced  in  fatuie 
years. 


SOME  CARICATURES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis).  From  tlie  Jimrnot  (MinuetipollB). ' 
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From  Lift  {New  York). 


SOME  CARICATURES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


n  igm."- 


.eh:  "I've  Tiothlna  further  lA  iay.   Let  ttiow  seDtlemen  'explain' 
le  Bvenlitg  Port  (Denver). 


with 


The  cartooniBts  have  dlemisiied  the  beef  question  v 
rather  contemptuous  allusions  to  the  flndinga  of  the 
Itoard  of  inqnirf.  Public  opinion  seems  to  confider 
that  the  evidence  goes  nt  least  a  long  way  toward  jua- 
^ifying  the  original  allegations  made  by  General  Milen. 


ethods  of 


"Mr  Ood  wonld  not  have  smiled 
on  me  had  I  punlHhedonl)-the  poor. 
Ignorant  aavases  and  spared  the 
white  men  who  set  them  on."— .^n- 
rtrtm  Jatfcfon.— From  the  Journal 
(New  York). 


ployed  by  a  (ew 
gentlemen  at  the 
head  of  what  they 
call  the  "anti-imperialist"  movement  have  come  in 
for  severe  criticism  during  the  past  month.  Their 
pamphlets  have  been  excluded  from  the  mails  to  Manila 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  Intended  to  stir  up  a  spirit 
of  mutiny  among  our  troops  in  the  Philippines.  It  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  the  Boston  pamphlets  could  have 
done  any  barm  among  our  own  soldiers  ;  although  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  this  particular 
lent  much  encouragement  to  the  Fillpii 


PREXiDEiri'  McKlNLBV :  "  IVhaCs  this— a  hon< 
St.  Vaex.  :  "  Not  hardly  ;  Imt  we  come  hand  Ir 

vite  yoo  to  pay  us  a  visit  this  Hiimraer." 
MirniBAPOi-is :  "  Will  you  pome  !" 
McKini-ey:  "Well,  under  the  circumstances 

well  refU9e."-From  the  Trilmnt  (Minneapolis!. 
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It  nicely?"— From  the  Iftb€l>piaur  (Zoitoh). 


SmrtiTOrlMtu.  Paul  OfnOMe. 

Don  QnixoTi  (to  the  three  powers) :  ■'  Iwi't  It  Umv  tor  Sancho  Panza  lu  have  hlB  Island  ?  "—From  the  ^mafentnmm/r. 


Thenrmy  court  of  Inquiry  has  reported,  mnch  U 
faction  of  Hie  array  court  of  inquiry. 

From  the  IVibun«  (Mlnneapolla). 

Many  of  our  read- 
ers will  remember 
the  cartoons  repro- 
duced in  tills  de- 
pArtmeut  three 
years  ago,  during 
the  campaign,  hy 
Mr.  W.  B.  Stewart, 
then  on  the  staff  ot 
tlie  Washingtoa  (D. 
C.)  Times,  whose 
work  oD  the  Bryan 

iibly  forcible.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  now 
drawing  cartoons 
(or  the  Minneapolis 
Tlme»,  and  he  Is 
giving  particular 
attentionto  what  be 
calls  the  "  Hippo- 
gat,"  the  "  Great 
American  Trust"  in 

the  guise  ot  a  hip-     which  or  trbm  ni 

popotamns.     Three  From  the  Tlm<a<MlaneaiiDlla),  E>om  thonma  (Los  Angeles). 


trUsts-the  rush  to  industrial  monopoly. 


BY  BYRON  W.  HOLT. 


EVERY  kind  of  business  is  being  done  on 
a  larger  scale  and  in  a  centralized  way. 
Department  stores,  theater  syndicates,  clearing- 
houses, mammoth  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
transporting  companies — all  are  the  outcome  of 
improved  methods  of  production  and  distribution. 

Evolution  in  these  matters  can  scarcely  go 
backward,  while  thousands  of  trained  men — me- 
chanics, electricians,  engineers,  chemists,  bankers, 
economists — are  devising  better  and  less  wasteful 
means  of  extracting  metals  ;  growing  farm  prod- 
ucts ;  manufacturing,  transporting,  and  selling 
goods  ;  and  of  conveying  thought. 

Goods  can  be  made  and  distributed  cheaper  on 
a  large  than  on  a  small  scale.  Therefore  we 
must  expect  syndicates  and  trusts  to  increase  in 
size  and  extent  as  fast  as  competent  managers 
can  be  developed  and  as  we  can  adjust  ourselves 
to  new  conditions.  But  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment is  an  extremely  difficult  and  painful  one. 
Not  only  does  it  throw  whole  classes  of  men  out 
of  employment — as  did  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chined— ^but  it  necessitates  a  radical  change  in 
our  methods  of  taxation  and  perhaps  in  our  prop- 
erty rights  and  forms  of  government. 

BECE]^T    RAPID    GROWTH    AND    DEVELOPMENT. 

But  few  people  appreciate  the  extent  to  whicli 
prices  and  rates  are  fixed  by  monopolies  and 
combinations.  Outside  of  grains,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  in  manufactured  forms  and  of  live-stock, 
it  is  difficult  to  purchase  any  article  upon 
which  there  is  not  an  artificial  price,  fixed  either 
by  the  producers  of  the  article  itself,  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  raw  materials  used  in  making  the 
article,  by  the  dealers  in  it,  or  by  agreements 
between  any  or  all  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  the  article.  Competition  inside 
the  different  industries  exists  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  if  at  all.  Outside  competition  (of  one 
product  with  another)  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important,  and  hence  we  see  the  great 
crusts  in  affiliated  industries  getting  together. 

Besides  the  incorporated  trusts,  which  prob- 
ably number  more  than  500  in  the  United  States 
(and  are  capitalized  at  |6, 000, 000, 000  to  $8, 000,  • 
000,000,  although  their  actual  capital  is  probably 
less  than  13,000,000,000),  there  are  perhaps  500 
more  agreements  and  pools  between  competing 
manufacturers  and  transporters  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer,  are  as  effective,  in- 


jurious, and  obnoxious  to  just  the  same  extent  as 
are  the  great  corporate  trusts.  These  agreements 
are  often,  if  not  usually,  kept  secret,  and  the 
public  has  little  or  no  knowledge  of  them  until 
some  competitor  or  former  member  announces  the 
facts  or  brings  suit  against  the  trust.  The  steel 
rail,  steel  beam,  nail,  chemical  manufacturers, 
anthracite  coal,  and  insurance  trusts  are  or  were 
of  this  class.  None  of  their  agreements  had  or 
could  have  any  legal  recognition,  and  some  of 
them  were  not  even  written  agreements.  And 
yet  these  have  been  among  the  most  effective 
trusts  as  respects  raising  or  sustaining  prices. 

Probably  the  most  numerous  class  of  trusts 
are  those  which  are  found  everywhere  in  the 
trading  world — the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
agreements  among  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
Thus  the  drug  trade  is  filled  with  national, 
State,  county,  and  local  <<  associations,"  which 
fix  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  hundreds  of 
important  articles,  notably  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines. Wholesale  grocers  in  most  States  and 
cities,  and  often  the  retail  grocers  too,  have 
many  price  agreements  among  themselves  and 
with  the  manufacturers. 

No  list  of  trusts,  at  all  complete  in  an  absolute 
sense,  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  published. 
The  list  of  353  <*  trusts  and  combinations"  print- 
ed in  the  year-book  for  1899  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin  of  New  York 
is  probably  the  most  complete  and  accurate  list 
yet  made,  but  it  does  not  include  those  formed 
since  March.  These  trusts  show  a  capitalization 
of  $4,247,918,981  of  common  and  $870,575,200 
of  preferred  stock,  in  addition  to  a  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  $714,388,661,  making  a  total  of 
$5,832,882,842.  This  list  includes  most  of  the 
important  incorporated  trusts,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  unincorporated  ones.  It  includes  none  of 
the  many  great  freight  and  passenger  associations 
still  in  existence  in  the  railroad  world  notwith- 
standing the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
Trans- Missouri  and  the  Joint  Traffic  Association 
cases  declaring  such  rate- fixing  associations  ille- 
gal. It  also  contains  only  samples  of  the  many 
municipal  monopolies — those  in  street  railroads, 
gas,  electric  light  and  power,  telephones,  etc. 

The  following  list,  carefully  revised  for  this 
article  up  to  May  20,  1899,  includes  only  the 
industrial  trusts  having  a  capitalization  and 
bonded  indebtedness  of  $10,000,000  or  more  ; 
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IMPORTANT  TRUSTS  OR  COMBINATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Present  Name  of  Trust. 


^?5 


w 


Where  In- 
corporated. 


Present 
Capitalization.* 


Common 
Stock. 


Preferred 
Stock. 


Bonded 
Indebted- 
ness. 


American  Aflrricnltnral  Co.  (forming  with  23  fertilizer  plants) . . . 

American  Alkali  Company 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company 

American  Brick  Company  (to  control  the  New  York  market) 

American  Brass  Company 

American  Bicycle  Company  (forming) 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  (railroad  cars; 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company  (123  properties) 

American  Electric  Heating  Corporation 

American  Fisheries  Company  (menhaden  oil,  15  to  18  companies) . 
American  Window  Glass  Company  (forming  with  majority  in 

the  United  States) 

American  Gas  and  Electric  Lighting  Fixture  Company  (forming) 

American  Hide  and  Leather  Company  (forming) 

American  Ice  Comnany  (forming;  to  control  ice  output  of  Maine) 
American  Linseed  Oil  uo.  (82  plants,  85  per  cent.,  all  in  country).. 

American  Lithograph  Company 

American  Machine  Company  (sewing) 

American  MaltingCo.  (30  companies— nearly  all  in  United  States) 

American  School  Furniture  Company 

American  Shipbuilding  Company 

American  Silk  Manufacturing  Company  (silk  thread) 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 

American  Spirits  Manufacturing  Company  (whisky:  18  districts) . 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  or  New  Jersey  (controls  wire 

industry,  etc.,  in  the  United  States) 

American  Steel  Hoop  Company 

American  Sugar  Renning  Company 

American  Thread  Company  (13  cotton  thread  companies) 
American  Tin  Plate  Company  (290 mills— all  in  the  United  States). 
American  Tobacco  Company  (plus  business  sold  in  1806) 
Woolen  Co.  (men^s  woolens— mills  in 


New  England) 


American 

American  Writing  Paper  Company  (forming) 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company 

Atlantic  Snuff  Company  (all  but  2  companies) 

Bessemer  Ore  Association 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

Bolt  and  Nut  (several  associations— carriage^tove,  tire,  etc.) 

Borax  CJonsolidated,  Limited  (absorbing  Pacific  Borax,  etc.. 
Company) 

Boston  Breweries  Company 

Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company 

California  Winemakers^  Corporation  (allied  with  California  Wine 
Association) 

Cambria  Steel  Company  (owns  Cambria  Iron  Company ;  plants 
in  5  counties  in  Pennsylvania) 

Central  Lumber  Company  of  California 

Chemical  (pharmaceutical  manufacturers^  combine) 

City  of  Chicago  Brewing  and  Malting  Company  (English  and 
American  companies) 

Cleveland  and  Sandusky  Brewing  Company  (all  breweries) 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  (consolldatea  with  Colorado  Coal  and 
Iron  Company) 

Columbian  Electric  Car  Lighting  and  Brake  Company 

Compressed  Air  Capsule  Company 

Consolidated  Ice  (lO  or  12  companies  in  New  York  and  Maine)  — 

Consolidated  Steel  Car  Company 

Continental  Cement  Company 

Continental  Tobacco  Company  (7  plug  companies  and  plug  inter- 
ests of  American  Company) 

Cotton  Yarn  (forming) 

Diamond  Match  Company  (mills  all  over  the  United  States) 

Electric  Boat  Company 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  (absorbed  other  companies  in  1896).. 

Federal  Sewer  Pipe  Company 

Federal  Steel  Company  (owns  many  mills  and  properties) 

General  Chemical  Company 

General  Electric  (pools  with  other  companies) 

Glucose  Sugar  Renning  Company  (nearly  all  in  the  United  States) 

Granite  Ware  Trust  (4  companies  combming) 

Havana  Commercial  Company  (Cuban  tobacco,  etc.) 

Illinois  Electric  Vehicle  Company 

International  Cement  Company  (forming) 

International  Paper  Company  (25  news  and  printing  paper  manu- 
facturers east  of  Chicago) 

International  Silver  Company  (24  companies— 75  per  cent,  silver 
plate  companies) 

International  Smokeless  Powder  and  Dynamite  CJompany 

International  Steam  Pump  Company  (6  biggest  companies  in  the 
United  States) 


i<wV 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1809 
1899 
1899 
1883 
1898 
1898 

1890 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1887 
1891 
1896 
1807 
1892 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1887 

1808 
IcwH 
1887 
1898 
1898 
1890 
1899 


1891 
1808 


IcAW 

1868 
1899 


1880 


1897 


1898 
1892 


Connecticut 
New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey. 
(Connecticut 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey. 

Maine 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 

Ohio 

New  Jersey. 


1895 
1809 


1891 


1885 

1894 

1806 
1806 
1800 

1891 
1898 

1802 
1800 

IcWH 
1805 

IcwO 

1899 
1896 


1889 
1899 
1888 
1809 
1898 
1899 
1802 
1897 
1809 
1899 
1809 
1899 

1806 

1898 


1899 


1806 

•  ••••• 

1806 
1806* 


New  Jersey. 
Connecticut 
New  Jersey. 
New  York.. 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 


Montana... 
New  Jersey, 


Penna 


New  York... 
California... 
Penna. 


Colorado . . . 
New  Jersey. 


1898 


Maine 

New  Jersey, 
New  Jersey 


New  Jersey. 


111.  &Eng... 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
Delaware.. . 
New  Jersey. 
New  York . . 
New  York.. 
New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey, 


New  Jersey 


C90.000,000 

24,000,000 

15,000,000 

4.000.000 

20,ooo,a» 

85.000.000 
27.000,000 
20,327,100 
10,000,aN) 
8,000,000 

80,000,000 

9,000,000 

85,000.000 

60,000,000 

14.250.000 

8,000,000 

+10,000,000 

14.SOO.000 

tio,ooo,a)o 

10,000,000 

7,500,000 

27,000,000 

27,864,300 

47,100,000 
14,000,000 
86.968.000 
6,000,000 
28.000,000 
83,.500,000 
80,000,000 
12,500,000 
80,000,000 
2,000,000 

+20,000,000 
15,000,000 

tl0,000,000 

£600,000 

$4,000,000 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,6000,000 
+70,000,000 
+50,000,000 

£625,000 
$8,000,000 

11,000,000 
10,000.000 
13,500,000 

6,500,000 
10,000,000 

5,000,000 

48,845,000 
80.000,000 
11,000,000 
5,000,000 
13,000,000 
10,750,000 
46,484,000 
12,000,000 
18,276,000 
24,027,300 
+20,000,000 
10,000,000 
26,000,000 
25,000,000 

17,442,000 

9.896.000 
9,000,000 

15,000,000 


$20,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 


45,000,000 
27,600.000 
10,196,600 


2,000,000 


6,000,000 
26,000,000 


$3,068,000 
500^000 


14,260,000 
8,500,000 


14,440,000 


10,000,000 
5,000,000 

27,000,000 
6,906,000 

88,150,000 
19,000,000 
86,968,000 
6,000,000 
18,000,000 
14,000,000 
20,000,000 
12,500,000 


1.500,000 


8,000,000 


£800,000 

97,600,000 

7,500,000 


£626,000 
$8,000,000 

2,000,000 


1,500,000 
8.500,000 
8.000,000 
5,000,000 

48,845,000 


2,lOS,O00 
730.000 


6,000,000 

"isaolooo 
17,000^666 


£1,000.000 

r,doo,ooo 

17,500,000 


2,000,000 


£3.166.000 
8&,000,OUU 

7,867,000 


1,255,000 


5,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,750,000 
62,767,600 
12,500,aX) 
2,557,200 
12,619,000 


6,000,000 

26,000^666 

22,539,700 

5,000,000 
1,000,000 

12,500,000 


450,000 
^^334,666 

sjiiooo 


8,947,000 
3,900,000 


*  In  incorporated  trusts  the  capital  issued  and  outstanding  is  usually  given,  when  known,  instead  of  the  full  amount 
authorized.  +  Capital  estimated. 
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Present  Name  of  Trust. 


% 


Where  In- 
corporated. 


Present 
Capitalization. 


Common 
Stock. 


Preferred 
Stock. 


Bonded 
Indebted- 
ness. 


Kentucky  Distilleries  and  Warehouse  Company  (57  **  bourbon  *^ 
plants) 

Lake  Carriers*  Association  (8  lines:  pool  prices) 

Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines 

Manufacturers*  Paper  Company  of  Chicago  (selling  agency  for 
many  mills) 

Marsden  Company  of  Philadelphia  (cellulose  trust) 

Maryland  Brew  Company  (17  brewery  companies  of  Baltimore).. . 

Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Breweries  Company  (English  and  Amer- 
ican companies) 

Mississippi  Hiver  Steamboat  Pool  (3  companies  pool) 

National  Biscuit  Company  (90  per  cent,  large  bakeries  In  the 
United  States) 

National  Carbon  Company  (all  companies  in  the  United  States 
and  three-fourths  in  tne  world) 

National  Carpet  Company  (forming) 

National  Enameling  and  Stamping  Company  (consolidating  4 
principal  companies  in  the  United  States) 

National  Lead  Company  (26  white  lead,  etc.,  plants) 

National  Salt  Company 

National  Screw  Company 


National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  (20  plants ;  price  agree- 
ment with  other  companies  in  1806) 

National  Steel  Company  (expects  to  control  20  plants) 

National  Tube  Company  (forming  with  17  companies) 

National  Wall  Paper  Company  (28  companies  m  1882,  absorbing  2 
or  more  in  1899 ;  forming) 

New  England  Electric  Vehicle  and  Transportation  Company 

North  Carolina  Pine  Timber  Association  (fixes  prices) , 

Otis  (Passenger)  Elevator  Company  (13  companies—^  per  cent, 
product) , 

Pittsburg  Brewing  Company , 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  (consolidates  Fox  &  Shoen  com 
panies  and  has  a  monopoly) 

Print  Cloth  Pool  (30  mills;  restricts  production  and  fixes  prices). 

Reading  Company  (Anthracite  Coal  Trust) 

Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

River  Coal  Operators'  Company  (Pittsburg  to  New  (Orleans) 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  (consolidation  all  companies) .... 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturers'  Company  (consolidation  mechan- 
ical goods  companies) 

San  Francisco  Breweries,  Limited  (agreement  with  other  brew 
eries) » , 

Sash  and  Door  Combine  (26  companies;  fixes  prices) , 

Sperry  Flour  Company  (California) , 

Standard  Distilling  and  Distributing  Company  (whii^y) 

Standard  Oil  (controls  petroleum  refineries,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States). 

Standard  Rope  and  Twine  Company  (sells  through  Union  Selling 
Company) 

Steel  Beams  Association  (fixes  prices) 

Steel  Rail  Manufacturers'  Association  (all  big  companies  agree) . 

Steel  Steamers  (forming  with  all  manufacturers  on  Great  Lakes). 

Swift  &  Company  (beei) 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  (plants  in  Tennessee 
and  Alabama) 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company 

Union  Steel  and  Chain  Company  (forming) 

Union  Tobacco  Company  (absorbed  Durham  Company) 

Union  Typewriter  (5  leading  companies) 

United  Fruit  Company > 

'United  Lighting  and  Heating  Company  (8  companies ;  oil-lighting 
interests  of  the  United  States) 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Company , 

United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Foundry  (18  companies— practi 
cally  all  in  the  South  and  West) , 

United  States  Dye  wood  and  Extract  Company  (to  unite  all  in  the 
United  States) 

United  States  Flour  Milling  Company 

United  States  Glue  Company 


United  States  Leather  CTompany 

United  States  Rubber  (controls  boot  and  shoe  output  of  the  United 
S  tates) 

United  States  Varnish  Company  (organizing  with  all  in  the 
United  States) 

Virginia  Iron,  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  (many  properties  in  Virginia) . 

Western  Elevator  Association  (40  leading  in  Buffalo) 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  (pools  with 
General  Electric  and  owns  the  United  States  Electric  Loco- 
motive Company  and  Walker  Companies) 

Wliolesale  Druggists'  National  Association  (23  firms) 

Wholesale  Grocers  of  New  England 

Window  Glass  Combine  (outcome  of  American  Window  Glass 
Company ;  forming) 

Writing  Paper  Trust  (forming  with  35  mills  in  the  Connecticut 
Valloy) 


1890 
1808 
1808 

lOlfo 

1897 
1898 

1804? 
1896 

1898 

1896 
1899 

1899 


1889 
1899 

1890 
1899 
1899 

1879 
1899 


1896 
1899 
1891 

1899 
1898 
1802 
1809 
1898 
1809 

1899 


1892 
1898 

1872 

1896 
1888 
1891 
1899 
1885 

1887 
1809 
1899 
1898 
1893 
1899 


1899 
1809 
1899 


1899 
1898 

1892 

1899 

1899 

1887  ? 


1872 
1874 
1875 


1899 


1801 
1895 


1808 


1890 


1896 


1896 


1882 


1897 
1898 


1897 


1801 


New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey, 


New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey, 
New  Jersey. 


Kentucky. . . 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey, 


New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey, 


New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 


California.., 
New  Jersey, 


New  Jersey. 


Illinois. 


New  Jersey. 


New  York.  . 
New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey. 


Penna. 


$18,500,000 

flO,000,000 

28,722,000 

+10,000,000 

80,762,200 

8,200,000 

£776,000 
+tlO,000,000 

29,200,000 

5,600,000 
25,000,000 

20,000,000 

14,905,400 

7,000,000 

10,000,000 

4,450,700 
32,000,000 
85,000,000 

27,931,600 
26,000,000 
20,000,000 

6,000,000 
6,500,000 
9,850,000 

12,500,000 
50,000,000 
+150,000,000 
80,000,000 
+11,000,000 
10,000,000 

26,000,000 

+20,000,000 

+15,000,000 

10,000,000 

16,000,000 

97,260,000 

12,000,000 
+20,000,000 

50,000,000 
+15,000,000 

15,000,000 

20,000,000 
16,000,000 
30,000,000 
12,000,000 
10,000,000 
20,000,000 

6,000,000 
8,625,000 

12,000,000 

4,000,000 
35,000,000 
20,000,000 
62,854,600 

23,666,000 

18,000,000 

7,600,000 

+15,000,000 


8,987,950 

+25,000,000 
+75,000,000 

30,000,000 

+40,000,000 


$10,500,000 


1,515,000 
3,260,000 

£775,000 


$23,200,000 

4,500,000 
25,000,000 

10,000,000 

14.904,000 

6,000,000 


4,066,200 
26,000,000 
30,000,000 

7,500,000 


Canc'd  '98 


$7,500,000 
£3,500,000 


4,000,000 

6,500,000 

150,000 

12,500,000 


26,000,000 


10,000,000 
25,000,000 


8,000,000 


15,000,000 


1,000,000 

11,000.000 

80,000,000 

7,360,000 

8,015,000 


6,000,000 
8,626,000 

12,000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

15,000,000 

62,264,600 

23,525,500 

18,000,000 


3,996,000 


$1,729,000 


12,603 


3,069,000 


6,600,000 


10,412,000 


2,500,000 
9,700,000 


32,850 


75,000,000 


5,280,000 
5,000,000 


7,500,000 


3,500,000 
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NO   PRACTICAL    SOLUTION. 

To  most  thinkers  and  writers  the  trust  prob- 
lem is  apparently  without  practical  solution, 
though  nearly  all  hold  theories  which,  if  adopted, 
would  in  their  opinions  not  only  avoid  any  grave 
economic  and  social  results  from  the  concentra- 
tion into  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  of  the 
control  of  our  industries,  but  which  woulcl  enable 
us  to  realize  the  benefits,  without  being  subjected 
to  the  evils,  of  production  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
Some,  indeed,  think  that  the  problem  will  solve 
itself,  that  trusts  are  but  great  mushrooms  in- 
stead of  substantial  monopolies,  and  tliat  the  trust 
craze  will  prove  to  be  as  evanescent  as  was  the 
tulip  craze.  Most  men  holding  this  latter  theory 
have  implicit  confidence  in  free  competition  and 
think  that  it  must  finally  succeed  in  overturning 
even  such  national,  State,  and  municipal  mo- 
nopolies as  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and 
gas,  electric -light,  power,  and  water  plants. 

SOME    OPINIONS   AS   TO    EFFECTS    AND    DANGERS. 

A  quotation  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bulletin  of  March  22,  1899,  may 
convey  some  idea  of  the  alarm  and  consternation 
with  which  the  unprecedentedly  rapid  formation 
of  trusts  is  viewed  by  some  of  those  who  give 
special  attention  to  commercial,  financial,  and 
economic  events. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  list  of  353  trusts 
about  to  be  published  in  its  commercial  year- 
book, this  great  commercial  autbority  said  : 

The  change  is  the  most  stupendous  revolution  ever 
accomplished  in  the  history  of  the  world's  industrial 
growth.  Its  suddenness  is  as  remarkable  as  its  magni- 
tude. It  has  come  with  none  of  the  careful  deliberation 
that  usually  attends  the  Investment  of  great  aggregar 
tions  of  capital.  It  has  been  guided  by  no  precedent 
experience.  It  is  no  gradual  result  of  a  natural  evolu- 
tion. ...  It  is  a  reversal  of  all  that  economists  have 
accepted  as  fundamental  axioms  of  trade.  It  is  an  un- 
delil)erated  revolt  against  the  most  essential  force  in 
the  regulation  of  production,  distribution,  and  values— 
the  natural  law  of  competition.  It  amounts  to  a  com- 
plete disruption  of  the  relations  between  the  industrial 
forces  and  classes  of  society.  It  is  an  extinguishment 
of  the  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  producing  and 
merchanting  interests,  and  the  creation  of  one  exclusive 
producing  organization  for  each  industry,  to  which  all 
other  material  interests  must  yield  subjection.  Indus- 
try at  large  is  organized  into  a  system  of  feudalized 
corporations,  each  one  of  which  enjoys  absolute  power 
within  its  special  branch  of  production,  while  taken  in 
the  mass  the  system  constitutes  itself  the  supremest 
trade  power  in  the  nation.  These  innovations  upon  the 
fixed  methods  of  industry,  though  fundamentally  af- 
fecting the  citizen's  free  access  to  the  opportunities  of 
industrialism,  take  little  account  of  legalities,  equally 
ignoring  the  law  as  it  stands  and  as  it  may  possibly  be 
changed  to  meet  the  case.  This  headlong  precipitancy 
has  pursued  its  purpose  almost  without  forethought, 
certainly  with  slight  consideration  for  trade  moralities 


or  for  the  weightiest  of  human  liberties,  aad  with  little 
regard  for  the  perils  of  public  order  which  the  outwork- 
ings  of  the  system  are  too  liable  to  evoke. 

In  advance  of  the  event,  it  would  not  have  been 
deemed  possible  that  the  most  important  class  among 
our  trained  and  responsible  capitalists  could  at  one 
bound  take  such  a  daring  leap  iiito  the  dark.  The 
change  is  at  best  a  stupendous  experiment.  .  .  .  The 
change,  however,  is  now  a  fixed  fact.  It  places  nearly 
our  entire  industrial  system  upon  the  monopolistic 
basis.  That  is  a  venture  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
material  civilization  ;  and  not  merely  the  manufactur- 
ing interest,  but  the  still  vaster  interests  thereon  de- 
pendent, can  but  await  the  outcome  with  an  expectancy 
that  must  grow  more  intense  as  the  trial  progresses. 

Many  similar  quotations  from  important  and 
reliable  news,  trade,  and  financial  papers  and  jour- 
nals might  be  cited.  That  the  subject  forms  an 
important  public  issue  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  the  politicians  in  several  States  are  passing 
severe  anti-trust  laws  or  are  investigating  trusts. 
The  Industrial  Commission  at  Washington  is  also 
beginning  what  is  likely  to  prove  a  long  and  in- 
teresting inquiry  into  the  subject,  with  a  view  to 
possible  remedial  legislation. 

TRUST    PROMOTERS    AND    THEIR    PROFITS. 

A  new  industry  has  had  a  great  development 
during  the  last  year — that  of  trust-promoting,  in 
which  hundreds — perhaps  thousands — of  men  are 
now  engaged.  While  there  are  many  failures  in 
this  new  industry,  a  dozen  men  have  during  the 
last  eight  months  made  enough  money  to  buy  up 
all  the  claims  in  the  Klondike.  One  unusually 
successful  man  is  said  to  have  received  between 
$30,000,000  and  $40,000,000  in  stocks  for  bis 
work  in  organizing  trusts.  Out  of  this  amount 
he  has  had  to  pay  the  expense  of  securing  options 
and  charters  and,  in  some  cases,  to  share  with 
other  promoters.  His  net  proceeds,  however,  at 
present  market  prices  of  stocks,  probably  exceed 
$10,000,000,  and  may  be  twice  that  sum. 

While  there  is  no  fixed  percentage  of  stocks 
allowed  to  promoters  or  claimed  by  them,  3  per 
cent,  of  each  kind  of  stock  is  often  allowed  and 
is  apparently  about  the  minimum  ever  received. 
This  percentage  is  said  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
promoters  of  the  International  Silver  Company 
and  will  be  received  by  the  promoters  of  the 
United  States  Vinegar  Company  should  they 
succeed  in  getting  underwriters  for  it. 

The  promoters  of  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  are  said  to  have  received  $5,000,000 
of  common  stock.  Those  of  the  National  Tube 
Company  and  of  the  American  Steel  and  Hoop 
Company  are  also  said,  in  each  case,  to  have  re- 
ceived $5,000,000.  The  promoter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tin  Plato  Company  received  $10,000,000  in 
common  stock,  now  worth  over  $4,000,000.  He 
is  said  to  have  virtually  purchased  the  plants 
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with  his  own  capital  and  at  prices  unknown  to 
the  various  members  of  the  trust.  So  that  while 
$18,000,000  each  of  common  and  preferred  stock 
were  set  aside  with  which  to  purchase  plants,  it 
may  be  that  he  made  even  more  than  the  $10,- 
000, 000  of  common  stock  allowed  to  him.  Rumor 
says  that  the  promoters  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company  received  $15,000,000  in  stock. 
This  is  probably  exaggerated.  On  November 
22,  1898,  Gerritt  H.  Ten  Broeck,  of  St.  Louis, 
sued  John  W.  Gates  and  Elbert  H.  Gary  for 
$1,875,000,  the  amount  which  he  would  have 
received  had  he  and  others  not  been  displaced  as 
promoters.     He  was  to  get  half  of  the  profits. 

THE    BUSINESS   ALREADY    OVERCROWDED. 

Of  course  such  profits  are  alluring  to  men  of 
ambitious  minds,  and  hence  it  has  come  about 
that  more  men  are  now  prospecting  in  this  field 
than  in  Western  gold  mines.  Manufacturers  not 
yet  in  trusts  are  being  pestered  by  promoters  and 
are  saying  to  their  office-boys,  in  stereotyped  lan- 
guage :  **Tell  him  Fm  too  busy  to  see  him 
to-day.  Confound  that  fellow  !  He's  been  here 
every  day  this  week." 

Several  sets  of  promoters  are  often  at  work  in 
one  industry.  Three  sets  have  for  some  time 
been  preaching  the  benefits  of  consolidation  to  the 
piano  manufacturers.  Once  this  trust  was  nearly 
formed ;  but  several  big  fellows  refused  to 
*<  come  in  "  at  the  last  moment  and  the  scheme 
collapsed.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  industries, 
men  hesitate  to  part  with  a  business  and  <*  good- 
will" established  by  many  years  of  hard. and 
honest  effort.  Some  refuse  to  consider  any  of- 
fers, but  their  number  is  small. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  trust  pro- 
moter is  largely  responsible  for  the  recent  trust 
craze.  His  smooth  talk,  flattering  promises,  and 
too  often  his  false  statements  or  insinuations 
concerning  competitors  who  are  represented  to 
have  given  options  and  are  ** coming  in"  have 
brought  many  men  into  trusts  against  their  wills. 
There  is,  however,  no  retracing  of  steps  for  any 
one  who  has  joined  a  corporate  trust. 

BANKERS   RESPONSIBLE    FOR    OVER*  CAPITALIZATION. 

The  bankers  also  are  responsible  for  a  part  of 
the  trust  craze  and  for  most  of  the  over-capitali- 
zation. Promoters  can  accomplish  nothing  with- 
out the  aid  of  bankers  to  underwrite  and  float  the 
trusts.  While  bankers  may  have  intended  to 
hold  the  preferred  stock  of  trusts  down  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  properties  consolidated — a 
share  of  *'  common  "  stock  going  as  a  bonus  with 
every  share  of  preferred  and  the  surplus  common 
going  to  the  promoters  and  underwriters — ^they 
have  made  great  departures  from  this  principle. 


In  not  a  few  cases  the  face  value  of  the  preferred 
stock  has  been  two  or  three  times  the  actual  as- 
sets. In  one  case  the  assets,  excluding  <  <  good- 
will," are  said  to  be  only  about  $500,000,  al- 
though the  capital  is  $20,000,000,  one-half  of 
which  is  preferred  stock.  But  in  this  case  the 
**  good- will  "  has  been  acquired  by  the  expend- 
iture of  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  and 
is  a  very  valuable  asset.  The  preferred  stock  is 
selling  close  to  par  and  is  probably  worth  that 
price. 

The  trust  movement  in  its  aspects  as  a  pro- 
moters' craze  will  subside  when  the  bankers  re- 
fuse financial  support  to  trusts  which  are  paying 
three  or  four  prices  for  plants  and  which  are 
capitalized — as  most  recent  ones  have  been — 
with  little  reference  to  first  cost  or  to  cost  of 
duplication,  but  almost  entirely  with  reference 
to  the  earnings  as  calculated  from  present  high 
prices.  This  the  bankers  are  now  said  to  be 
doing.  As  a  conse()uence  scores  of  would-be 
trusts  are  pigeon-holed.  Some  of  them,  after  be- 
ing examined  by  search- lights,  will  get  through. 
In  most  cases  they  will  be  held  up  until  the 
options  on  the  plants  expire,  when  the  promoters 
will  start  afresh  and  try  to  obtain  new  and  more 
reasonable  options. 

SOME   OF   THE   TRUSTS    NOW    FORMING. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bul- 
letin of  May  19  contains  a  list  of  18  big  trusts 
with  a  proposed  capitalization  of  $1,312,000,000 
now  in  process  of  incubation.  The  list  is  as 
follows  : 

Capital. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company .•|K»,000,000 

National  Tube  Company 85,000,000 

American  Bicycle  Company 80,000,000 

American  Hide  and  Leather  Company 70,000,000 

United  States  Worsted  Company 70,000,000 

Silk  Ribbons 60,000,000 

National  Woolen  Company 60,000,000 

National  Carpet  Company 60,000,000 

Union  Steel  and  Chain  Company 60,000,000 

American  Window  Glass  Company 80,000,000 

Fertilizers. 84,000,000 

United  States  Chair  Company 25,000,000 

American  Plomblnff  Sapply  and  Lead  Company. .  85,000,000 

American  Railway  Equipment  Company 22,000,000 

National  Car  Equipment  Company 10,000,000 

Qas  Fixtures 16,000,000 

MineralPalnt 12,000,000 

Chewing  Gum 9,000,000 

♦Stated  by  H.  C.  Frick,  May  20,  as  1860,000,000. 

Some  of  these  trusts  have  been  held  up  for 
months  and  are  not  likely  to  pass  insp)ection. 
The  bankers  are  said  to  be  declining  to  finance 
consolidations  where  the  owners  of  the  various 
plants  appear  simply  to  desire  to  sell  out  for 
cash,  and  where  they  have  not  suflBcient  faith  in 
the  new  company  to  enter  it  and  help  to  manage 
its  affairs. 
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EFFECT    OF   TRUSTS    UPON    PRICES    AND    LABOR. 

Beyond  a  doubt  many  trusts  can,  if  at  all  well 
managed,  produce  at  less  cost  than  individual 
concerns.  They  should  give  us  cheaper  products 
and  thus  enable  consumers  to  share  the  benefits 
of  production  on  a  large  scale.  As  yet  it  is  a 
moot  question  whether  any  trust  has  given  us 
lower-priced  products  than  we  would  have  re- 
ceived from  independent  producers.  Perhaps 
the  prices  most  frequently  quoted  by  trust  ad- 
vocates are  those  of  sugar  and  refined  oil.  And 
yet  there  is  no  justification  for  their  claims  in 
either  of  these  cases.  Sugar  would  certainly, 
and  oil  probably,  have  been  cheaper  had  there 
been  no  trust  in  either  of  these  industries. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  credit  all  of  the  rise  in 
prices  during  the  last  eight  months  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  trusts  formed  during  this  time.  We 
were  just  passing  from  depression  to  business 
prosperity  and  the  natural  tendency  of  prices  was 
upward.  A  candid  man^  however,  must  credit 
the  greater  part  of  many  price  advances  to  the 
trusts  which  have  gained  control  of  certain  in- 
dustries and,  in  some  cases,  have  shut  down 
mills  and  advanced  prices.  The  prices  of  wire 
nails  have  been  advanced  about  100  per  cent, 
since  the  trust  was  formed,  and  some  mills  have 
been  closed.  The  village  of  Duncansville,  Pa., 
is  almost  ruined  by  the  action  of  the  wire  and 
cotton  tie  trusts,  which  have  closed  all  of  the 
factories  in  the  place. 

The  effects  upon  the  workingmen,  however, 
will  be  more  manifest  when  business  prosperity 
begins  to  slacken  and  demand  for  goods  to  fall 
off.  Then  the  trusts  will  be  compelled  to  close 
mills  by  wholesale  to  sustain  prices.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  prices  of  nearly  all  manufactured  articles 
have  advanced  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  during 
the  last  eight  months.  Chemical  experts  tell  us 
that  adulterations  are  on  the  increase.  The  re- 
cent slight  advances  in  wages  are  perhaps  insuf- 
ficient to  offset  the  great  advance  in  prices,  so  that 
as  yet  wage-earners,  except  that  more  are  em- 
ployed, may  not  be  as  well  off  as  they  were  a  year 
ago.  But  wages  always  rise  slower  than  prices, 
and  the  wage -earners  may  soon  be  getting  their 
share  of  prosperity. 

VARIOUS   FORMS   OF    TRUSTS. 

Trusts  exist  in  different  forms,  from  the  **  as- 
sociation" which  meets  seldom  or  not  at  all  to 
the  steel-clad  monopoly  corporation  which  owns 
all  of  the  plants  in  an  industry  and  which  per- 
haps also  controls  the  source  of  supply  of  the  raw 
materials  used.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  form 
of  trust  is  most  effective  or  which  is  hardest  to 
break  up  by  law. 


The  steel  rail  manufacturers  maintained  a  most 
effective  organization  for  many  years  by  **  friend- 
ly agreements  "  as  to  prices.  They  had  no  nat- 
ural monopoly,  but  were  aided  somewhat  by 
patents  and  very  materially  by  a  high- tariff  duty 
on  imported  I'sils.  Their  combination  was  possi- 
ble partly  because  of  the  large  capital  required 
to  construct  steel  mills.  The  same  reasons  have 
greatly  assisted  the  sugar  refiners  in  maintaining 
a  partial  monopoly. 

The  virtual  monopoly  which  Armour,  Swift, 
Morris,  and  Hammond  have  had  in  cattle  and 
meats  comes  less  from  any  formal  agreement  as 
to  prices  which  they  will  pay  for  cattle  or  at 
which  they  will  sell  beef  (though  they  fix  prices 
in  both  directions)  than  from  the  centralization 
of  the  business,  the  great  capital  invested,  and 
the  advantages  which  such  immense  dealers  and 
shippers  have  in  obtaining  freight  rates  and  in 
the  distribution  of  meats  and  meat  products. 

The  big  manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  chem- 
icals and  the  anthracite  coal  producers  and  car- 
riers have  for  years  fixed  prices  for  each  month 
— the  coal  agents  at  monthly  meetings  in  New 
York  and  the  chemical  men  by  *  *  understand- 
ings," arrived  at  perhaps  by  telephone  or  by  mail 
in  advance  of  the  publication  of  their  price -lists. 

More  formal  agreements  are  made  in  writing 
when  forfeits  of  some  kind  may  be  required  as 
pledges  for  maintaining  prices.  A  pool  is  often 
made  by  puttmg  a  share  of  the  earnings  into  a 
common  fund.  This  fund  is  divided  at  certain 
times,  according  to  previously  made  agreements, 
among  the  faithful.  Union  selling  agencies  have 
been  found  useful  in  restricting  production,  in 
lessening  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  in  securing 
better  terms  or  higher  prices  for  certain  lines  of 
goods.  A  more  complete  identity  of  interests 
was  established  by  the  **  trust "  form  adopted  by 
many  combinations  from  1882  to  1890,  of  which 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  and  the  Sugar  Trust  were 
the  leading  instances.  The  corporate  form  is  the 
last  and  most  substantial  of  all  forms  of  trust  or- 
ganization. 

LEQISLATION    VERSUS    TRUSTS. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  agreements  to  restrict  pro- 
duction or  control  prices  having  been  declared 
illegal  by  common  law,  if  not  by  federal  and 
State  statute,  capitalists  have  practically  been 
driven  to  the  corporate  form  of  trust.  It  is  recog- 
nized as  legal — providing  it  makes  no  agreements 
with  other  corporations  in  regard  to  production 
or  prices — and  is  considered  safe  by  conservative 
investors. 

Trusts  may  be  interfered  with  by  an ti- trust 
legislation,  as  has  been  the  case  and  is  now  the 
case  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  other  States  and 
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by  the  United  States — for  the  very  interesting 
case  of  the  Addyston  Pipe  Company  is  now 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Trusts  may  be 
declared  illegal  and  certain  ones  may  even  cease 
to  be  operative  for  a  while.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  trusts,  in  one  form  or  another,  will 
continue  to  exercise  monopoly  powers  and  enjoy 
monopoly  profits  until  the  people  decide  to  take 
away  the  special  privileges  of  all  kinds  which 
alone  enable  them  to  reap  unearned  profits  or  to 
injure  the  public. 

FUTURE    ANTI- TRUST    LEGISLATION. 

Besides  the  anti- trust  laws  now  on  the  statutes 
of  nearly  thirty  States,  many  severe  laws  are 
certain  to  be  passed  during  the  next  year  against 
trusts,  department  stores,  insurance  companies, 
etc.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  laws  will 
be  mischievous  and  harmful  to  business  interests, 
as  is  the  recent  Arkansas  law,  which  is  handi- 
capping business  in  that  State  by  preventing 
cheap  and  safe  insurance.  Under  this  law,  as 
interpreted,  no  insurance  company  is  permitted 
to  operate  in  the  State  if  it  enters  into  any  rate- 
fixing  agreement  in  Arkansas  or  any  other  State. 
As  all  big  and  safe  companies  are  operating 
under  such  agreements  in  nearly  every  State  and 
city,  they  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
further  business  in  Arkansas  and  to  let  the  peo- 
ple there  bear  their  own  fire  losses.  Business 
interests  are  suffering  and  mass- meetings  have 
been  held  to  protest  against  the  severity  of  this 
law.  Just  now  the  people  of  Texas  are  greatly 
agitated  over  the  adoption  there  of  an  anti -trust 
law  exactly  like  that  of  Arkansas.  Missouri  has 
just  enacted  a  law  to  abolish  department  stores 
by  heavily  taxing  stores  in  her  three  largest 
cities  which  sell  several  lines  of  goods. 

These  laws  are  similar  to  those  of  our  fore- 
fathers which  were  intended  to  regulate  values, 
prices,  and  trade.  They  prevent  the  free  and 
beneficial  exchange  of  products  and  interfere 
with  progress.  The  better  way  is  to  remove  all 
obstructions,  such  as  come  from  special  privi- 
leges and  natural  and  legal  monopolies,  and  to 
open  the  natural  opportunities  to  production. 

STEAM    POWER    BRINGS     FACTORIES,    CORPORATIONS, 

AND    COMBINATIONS. 

With  the  introduction  of  steam  power  came 
improved  machinery,  factories,  steamships,  and 
railroads.  Greater  capital  being  needed  to  con- 
duct business  in  the  most  economical  way,  cor- 
porations began  to  take  the  place  of  partnerships 
just  as  partnerships  had  often  taken  the  place  of 
individual  ownership  and  management.  The 
present  agitation  against  trusts  and  combinations 
is  Bcarely  greater  than  was,  seventy- five  or  one 


hundred  years  ago,   the  agitation  against  some 
.  kinds  of  corporations. 

But  there  came  a  time  in  the  economic  evolu- 
tion of  our  industries  when  even  ordinary  cor- 
porations were  inadequate  to  conduct  business  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  do  it  most  cheaply 
and  efficiently.  Great  capitals  were  necessary  to 
build  and  operate  railroads  and  telegraphs.  Ad- 
vantages of  union,  cooperation,  and  consolidation 
being  greatest  in  these  natural  monopolies,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  working  agreements, 
pools,  consolidations,  and  great  combinations 
should  first  appear  in  these  lines  and  in  the 
express  companies  operated  in  connection  with 
the  railroads. 

RAILROAD    AND    TELEGRAPH    POOLS   AND    CONSOLI- 
DATIONS. 

About  1870  the  numerous  great  railroad  pools, 
practically  fixing  rates  and  dividing  freight  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  began  to  disturb  the 
farmers  and  shippers.  What  most  aroused  the 
people,  however,  was  the  discriminating  rates 
given  to  big  or  favored  shippers,  especially  dur- 
ing the  intervals  when  pooling  agreements  were 
not  in  force  and  when  a  rate  war  was  on  between 
two  or  more  railroads,  as  was  often  the  case 
when  one  set  of  railroad  magnates  wished  to  gain 
control  of  the  properties  of  another  set.  The 
**  granger  laws  "  of  1874  compelling  railroads  to 
make  freight  rates  proportionate  to  distance,  and 
the  interstate  commerce  law  of  1887  prohibiting 
pooling  and  establishing  a  commission  with  power 
to  regulate  rates,  have  been  successful  only  to  a 
limited  extent  in  preventing  the  evils  complained 
of,  and  in  some  ways  have  led  to  new  evils. 

Pooling  by  steamship  and  steamboat  companies 
and  the  merging  of  numerous  small  express  and 
telegraph  companies  into  larger  ones  was  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  in  the  70s  and  80s.  Insurance 
associations  for  fixing  the  rates  for  fire  insurance 
in  different  States  and  localities  became  general 
during  this  period.  Consolidations  of  gas  com- 
panies and  of  street  railroads  also  began  early, 
but  have  flourished  most  since  the  use  of  electric 
power  and  light  became  more  general. 

RISE    OF   MODERN    INDUSTRIAL    COMBINATIONS. 

The  great  industrial  trusts  about  which  we  are 
so  greatly  concerned  just  now  began  to  appear  in 
1872,  when  the  anthracite  coal  combination  was 
formed  by  an  alliance  of  producers  and  carriers, 
and  when  the  interests  which  now  compose  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  first  began  to  work  in  har- 
mony. Previously,  however,  many  associations 
and  pools  for  fixing  prices  and  distributing  profits 
had  been  in  operation  in  various  important  in. 
dustries  and  lines. 
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ORIGIN    OP   THE    WORD    '<  TRUST." 

The  word  *' trust"  was  not  applied  to  cap'- 
italistic  combinations  and  monopolies  until  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed,  on  January  2, 

1882.  By  the  agreement  a  majority  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  stocks  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  who  took  full  charge  of  all  of  the  oil- re- 
fining corporations,  partnerships,  and  individual 
properties  which  went  into  the  trust. 

The  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust,  formed  in 

1883,  the  Distillers'  and  Cattle- Feeders'  Trust, 
formed  May  10,  1887,  and  the  Sugar  Refineries 
Company,  completed  November  1,  1887,  were 
the  three  other  most  important  combinations 
formed  as  *<  trusts"  in  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word. 

The  violent  agitation  which  sprung  up  against 
trusts  in  1887  and  1888  resulted  in  investigating 
committees,  State  and  federal  anti- trust  laws, 
and  in  slight  changes  in  the  forms  and  names  of 
these  and  other  combinations.  Since  then  our 
greatest  combinations  are  monopoly  corporations, 
called  companies  instead  of  trusts,  and  are  man- 
aged by  directors  instead  of  trustees.  These 
companies  own  the  plants  and  therefore  are  much 
more  solid  and  permanent  than  were  the  original 
*' trusts,"  in  which  only  a  majority  of  stock 
certificates  of  certain  concerns  was  held.  The 
present  form  is  also  more  difficult  to  reach  by 
law. 

Since  1887  the  word  *' trust"  has,  by  popular 
usage,  if  not  by  general  consent,  become  generic 
and  now  covers  any  agreement,  pool,  combina- 
tion, or  consolidation  of  two  or  more  naturally 
competing  concerns  which  results  in  a  complete 
or  partial  monopoly  in  certain  territory.  It  is, 
perhaps,  fortunate  that  there  should  be  a  single 
word  by  which  consumers  can  designate  any 
monopoly  combination  with  power  to  fix  prices 
or  rates  ;  it  may,  however,  be  unfortunate  that 
the  word  *•  trust,"  which  has  so  many  other  legal 
meanings,  should  have  been  selected  for  this 
purpose. 

THE    STANDARD    OIL    TRUST. 

I  will  attempt  only  a  brief  account  of  some  of 
the  present  industrial  trusts. 

The  Standard  Oil  is  not  only  the  original,  but 
it  is  the  largest  and  most  successful  trust  yet 
formed.  Moreover,  it  still  practically  maintains 
its  trust  form,  though  it  pretends  to  be  obeying 
the  orders  of  the  court  given  several  years  ago 
and  to  be  buying  up  the  properties  originally  (and 
still)  managed  by  trustees.  The  last  investors' 
supplement  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  contains  the  following  : 

Standard  Oil.— This  company  controls  petroleum 
oil  refineries  in  all  the  principal  Northern  cities  of  the 


United  States  and  produces  about  65  per  cent,  of  the 
country's  total  output  of  refined  oil.  Also  controls  oil 
wells  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Viii^ia,  and 
has  pipe  lines  for  transmitting  its  oil  to  tidewater. 
The  trust  certificates  are  issued  against  a  deposit  in 
trust  of  the  stocks  in  the  various  refining,  producing, 
and  transportation  companies  controlled  by  the  trust. 
Trust  certificates  (originally  197,250,000)  are  being  can- 
celed and  the  trustees  are  assigning  to  the  beneficial 
owners  the  legal  title  to  the  stocks  which  were  formerly 
held  in  trust.  An  *'  assignment "  therefore  represenis 
a  share  in  the  legal  ownership  of  the  combined  proper- 
ties, whereas  the  old  trust  certificates  represent  a 
))eneficial  interest  in  the  same.  Both  receive  the  same 
dividends  and  are  quoted  alike. 

How  far  the  *' assignment "  process  has  gone 
is  known  to  but  few  persons,  as  the  books  of  the 
trust  are  closed  to  ordinary  stockholders,  to  at- 
torneys-general, to  investigating  committees,  and 
to  the  courts,  and  the  officers  keep  their  own 
secrets. 

ENORMOUS  profits  OF  THE  STANDARD  OIL. 

During  the  last  three  years  this  trust  has  paid 
dividends  amounting  to  94  percent.,  or  a  total 
of  $91,415,000.  The  stock  is  now  selling  at 
490,  which  gives  it  a  market  value  of  $476,525,- 
000.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  actual 
capital  invested.  What  was  allowed  (in  trust 
certificates)  for  each  of  the  properties  which 
made  up  the  combination  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Rockefeller,  through  his  counsel, 
told  the  Congressional  committee  in  1888  that 
this  was  a  **  purely  private  matter.'*  But  it 
was  admitted  that  '  *  the  amount  of  certificates 
issued  was  in  excess  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  tangible  property  of  the  various  corix>ration9 
— intangible  property,  such  as  good-will,  pat- 
ents, trade  marks,  etc.,  being  included  in  the 
valuation." 

The  trust  is  both  a  refiner  and  a  transporter  of 
petroleum  oil  and  of  many  products  which  are 
now  made  from  the  refuse.  The  trust  also  makes 
its  own  boxes,  tank  cars,  etc.  Practically  it  owns 
and  operates  the  line  of  tank  steamers  which  car- 
ries its  products  to  Europe  and  other  foreign  ter- 
ritory. This  line,  however,  is  nominally  a  dif- 
ferent corporation. 

STANDARD    OIL    HISTORY. 

No  unbiased  history  of  this  marvelously  suc- 
cessful combination  has  been  or  is  likely  soon  to 
be  written  by  any  one  in  a  position  to  know  the 
facts.  Only  scraps  of  information  about  it  have 
been  gathered  by  the  trust  investigating  com- 
mittees and  the  attorneys -general  who  have  dealt 
with  it,  though  these  scraps  fill  thousands  of 
pages  in  reports  and  some  of  them  are  very  in- 
teresting.    But  a  few  of  the  facts  and  incidents 
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in  connection  with  the  great  combination  can  be 
related  here. 

Petroleum  was  discovered  in  1859.  By  1870 
we  were  producing  6,000,000  barrels  a  year  and 
fortunes  were  being  made  rapidly.  In  1870  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  was  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  A  Standard  Oil 
Company  had  previously  been  organized  at  Pitts- 
burg. Some  of  the  other  most  important  refin- 
ers were  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Charles  Pratt  Company  of 
New  York.  These  four  companies  formed,  about 
1870,  an  alliance  which  wrought  wonders  for 
these  companies  and  havoc  among  their  com- 
petitors. Supply  and  demand  appeared  no  longer 
to  aifect  prices  of  oil.  Bankruptcies  became  so 
numerous  by  1872  and  the  public  was  so  much 
aroused  that  Congress  had  to  make  an  investi- 
gation. 

REMARKABLE    CONTRACTS    WITH    RAILROADS. 

It  was  then  shown  that  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment had  been  made  between  certain  railroads 
and  the  South  Improvement  Company,  composed 
of  thirteen  men  with  John  D.  Rockefeller  at  its 
head.  Not  only  had  the  railroads  agreed  to 
charge  the  competitors  double  the  rates  charged 
to  the  South  Improvement  Company,  but  they 
had  agreed  to  give  the  excess  collected  from  its 
competitors  to  the  South  Improvement  Company. 
This  agreement  went  into  effect  on  February  26, 
1872,  and  at  once  paralyzed  business  in  the  oil 
regions.  .The  people  became  so  indignant  that 
the  railroads  were  forced  to  abandon  the  arrange- 
ment. 

There  is,  however,  but  little  doubt  that  they 
secretly  continued  to  give  preferential  rates  to 
the  combination  refiners,  at  least  until  the  advent 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1885, 
and  probably  are  still  giving  them  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company. 

OUTSIDERS   BUILD    A   PIPE    LINE. 

Unable  to  obtain  fair  treatment  from  the  rail- 
roads, the  independent  refiners  in  1878  and  1879, 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  constructed  the 
Tidewater  Pipe  Line  Company.  Immediately 
the  railroads  reduced  their  rates  on  oil  from 
$1.15  per  barrel  to  80  cents,  to  30  cents,  to  10 
cents,  and  at  last,  as  the  general  freight  agent  of 
one  of  the  roads  stated,  to  a  rate  that  would  not 
pay  for  wheel  grease.  The  Tidewater  Pipe  Line 
Company  survived  the  many  attacks  until  1883, 
when  it  was  gobbled  up  by  the  trust. 

As  previously  stated,  the  trust  was  formally 
organized  on  January  2,  1882,  when  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  each  of  the  constituent  companies 
was  transferred,  in  exchange  for  certificates,  to 


nine  trustees — themselves  then  and  still  the  own- 
ers of  a  majority  of  the  stocks  and  certificates. 
About  twenty  different  State  corporations  are 
now  in  the  trust. 

LIMITING    PRODUCTION   AND    CONTROLLING    PRICES. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  trust  limits  pro- 
duction and  controls  prices  is  thus  told  by  Dr. 
E.  Benj.  Andrews  : 

On  November  1,  1887,  the  Standard  Oil  authorities 
made  a  stipulation  with  the  Pi-oducers'  Protective  As- 
sociation of  the  oil  fields  by  which  5,000,000  barrels  of  oil 
belonging  to  the  Standard  were  set  apart  for  the  benefit 
of  the  association  upon  its  engaging  to  curtail  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  at  least  17,500  barrels  a  day.  The 
paper  was  actually  signed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  but  the  Producers  understood,  and 
so  testified,  that  they  had  made  it  with  the  trust.  If  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  production  proved  to  have  been 
lessened  by  the  aforesaid  amount,  the  Producers  were 
to  get  all  that  this  oil  sold  for  above  62  cents  a  barrel, 
storage,  fire  losses,  and  insurance  being  first  subtracted. 
To  make  good  it-s  part  of  the  writing,  the  Producers' 
Association  entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  Well- 
Drillers*  Union,  agreeing  to  pay  them  the  profits  over 
62i  cents  a  barrel  on  1,000,000  barrels  of  oil  and  part 
profits  on  another  million,  in  return  for  their  promise 
to  desist  from  drilling  and  cleaning  wells  throughout 
the  oil  field.  .  .  .  The  Drillers  called  this  "  earning  "  the 
oil.  After  the  date  of  this  agreement  the  average  re- 
duction was  25,000  barrels  a  day.  Perhaps  to  the  ex- 
tent of  7,000  barrels  it  was  due  to  natural  shrinkage, 
but  the  rest  was  in  consequence  of  the  shut-down. 

WHAT   THE    TRUST   HAS   ACCOMPLISHED. 

But  there  is  another  light  in  which  to  view 
this  gigantic  trust,  and  it  is  the  light  in  which 
its  stockholders  are  most  likely  to  see  it.  It  has 
been  successful.  If  its  managers  have  not  always 
been  over -scrupulous,  they  have  worked  with 
surpassing  skill  to  advance  their  interests.  If 
they  have  crushed  rivals,  they  have  done  so  to 
strengthen  themselves.  They  have  shown  won- 
derful ability  in  forming  and  in  conducting  what 
is  as  yet  the  world's  greatest  industrial  organiza- 
tion. They  have  taken  advantage  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  economies  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution on  a  gigantic  scale.  They  have  made 
from  what  were  once  waste  products  most  valuable 
articles  of  commerce.  They  have  with  great 
skill,  patience,  and  energy  converted  the  world 
to  the  use  of  their  products  and  won  markets  for 
these  great  American  products  which  would  not 
have  been  won  by  independent  refiners.  They 
have  provided  storage  facilities  for  millions  of 
barrels  of  oil  and  instituted  business  methods 
which  are  almost  perfect. 

Beyond  a  doubt  they  have  cheapened  the  cost  of 
refining  oil  more  than  it  would  have  been  cheap- 
ened by  inflependent  refiners.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that,  as  their  spokesmen  always  claim,  they 
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have  given  the  public  as  much  of  this  saving  as 
it  would  have  received  from  independent  refiners 
had  there  been  no  monopoly. 

AVERAGE     ANNUAL    PRICE     PER    GALLON     IN     CENTS 
OF    REFINED    AND    CRUDE    PETROLEUM. 


Year. 

Grade 

at 
Wells. 

Refined 

in  New 

York. 

Diflfer- 
ence. 

Year. 

Price 

of 
Crude. 

1.99 
2.11 
1.00 
1.69 
2.08 
2.24 
2.06 
1.67 
1.82 
1.52 
1.99 
3.22 
2.83 
1.87 

Price 
of  Re- 
fined. 

8.15 
7.08 
7.07 
6.72 
7.49 
7.11 
7.80 
6.&'> 
6.07 
6.24 
5.19 
7.86 
6.96 
5.91 

Differ- 
ence. 

1870.... 
1871.... 
1872.... 
1878. . . . 
1874.... 
1875.... 
1876.... 
1877.... 
1878. . . . 
1879. . . . 
1880.... 
1881.... 
1882.... 
1888.... 

9.19 
10.62 
9.43 
4.12 
2.81 
2.96 
5.99 
5.68 
2.76 
2.04 
2.24 
2.80 
1.87 
2.52 

26.85 

24.24 

23.50 

17.87 

12.98 

13.00 

19.16 

15.44 

10.76 

8.08 

9.05 

8.01 

7.39 

8.02 

17.16 

13.72 

14.16 

13.75 

10.17 

10.04 

18.17 

9.76 

8.00 

6.04 

6.81 

5.98 

5.62 

5.50 

1bo4. . . 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1880... 
1890... 
1891... 
1802... 
1893... 

Itftfv.  •  . 

1895... 
1897... 

6.16 
5.82 
5.38 
5.13 
5.41 
4.87 
5.24 
5.18 
4.75 
3.72 
8.20 
4.14 
4.15 
4.04 

The  *<  difference"  column  here  <*  tells  the 
Story"  either  for  or  against  the  trust.  This 
represents  the  annual  difference  not  merely  of 
refining,  but  also  of  transporting  oil  to  New 
York.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  fair  allowance  for 
saving  be  made  for  the  improved  and  enlarged 
pipe:  line  service,  there  remains  but  a  very  small 
saving  to  credit  to  cheaper  processes  of  refining 
during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  yet  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  during  this  period. 

HAS   THE   TRUST   GIVEN    US   CHEAPER   OIL? 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  important  manu- 
facturing industry — except  possibly  that  of  sugar 
— could  be  found  which  has  not  reduced  the 
prices  of  its  products  more  during  the  last  twenty 
year,  and  has  not  effected  for  the  people  a 
greater  saving  in  cost  of  manufacturing  than  has 
this  Standard  Oil  Trust.  And  yet  nearly  all 
editors  and  writers  about  trusts  declare  that  the 
trust  has  given  us  cheaper  oil. 

Whether  we  consider  the  price  of  refined  oil 
or  the  difference  between  refined  and  crude  oil, 
we  see  that  the  decline  was  far  more  rapid  before 
than  since  the  formation  of  the  trust.  Not  only 
did  the  price  of  refined  oil  go  up  14  per  cent, 
from  1894  to  1897,  while  the  price  of  crude  oil 
declined  6  per  cent.,  but  there  has  not  been 
during  the  last  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years 
what  would  appear  to  be,  in  view  of  the  recent 
wonderful  inventions  and  improved  processes  of 
manufacture,  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  price 
of  refined  as  compared  with  crude  oil.  We  should 
also  consider  that  these  prices  are  those  given  by 
the  trust  at  New  York  for  export  and  are  prob- 
ably more  favorable  to  the  trust  than  would  be 
the  prices  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 


THE    AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINING    COMPANY. 

The  second  most  important  trust  was  formed 
in  November,  1887,  when  eight  of  the  leading 
sugar- refining  corporations  transferred  their 
stocks  to  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company.  Twelve 
more  **came  in  "a  little  latter.  This  company 
paid  for  the  stocks  by  the  issue  of  trust  certifi- 
cates. These  twenty  companies  were  then  refin- 
ing over  90  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  consumed 
here.    . 

WELL- WATERED    STOCK. 

It  developed  during  the  reorganization  in  1890 
that  the  original  organization  included  no  work- 
ing capital  and  that  about  $10,000,000  was 
raised  by  a  mortgage  on  the  plants.  As  these 
plants  were  valued  by  experts  at  slightly  less 
than  $10,000,000,  there  was  nothing  left  to  be 
covered  by  the  $50,000,000  authorized,  except 
the  **  good- will,"  the  patents,  etc.,  of  the  organ- 
izers. The  Senate  committee  of  New  York  which 
investigated  the  trust  in  1888  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  face  value  of  the  certificates  was 
about  four  times  the  total  stock  which  had  been 
replaced.  For  the  three  properties  of  the  Have- 
meyer  &  Elder  Sugar  Refining  Company  $15.- 
000,000  in  trust  certificates  were  issued.  This 
Brooklyn  company  was  capitalizd  at  $500,000 
and  in  1889  was  assessed  at  $420,000. 

The  trust  paid  10  per  cent,  dividends. 

COMPETITION    AND    OTHER    TROUBLES. 

Not  only  was  outside  competition  on  the  in- 
crease by  1890,  but  the  courts  of  New  York 
State  were  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the 
Sugar  Trust.  The  combination  was  finally  de- 
clared to  be  illegal  by  the  highest  courts  of  the 
State. 

To  avoid  further  trouble  with  courts  and  to 
'<  stop  all  of  this  howl  about  trusts,"  as  Mr.  H.  O. 
Havemeyer  put  it,  the  trust  was,  in  January, 
1891,  reorganized  as  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
entitled  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
It  has  since  carried  on  its  business  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  with  exactly  the  same  force  and 
effect,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  as  for- 
merly did  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company. 

Unable  by  reduced  prices  of  refined  sugar  or 
by  other  means  to  prevent  the  rapid  growth  of 
competing  refineries,  the  trust  made  terms  with 
Claus  Spreckles  and  the  other  important  com- 
petitors, and  in  January,  1892,  increased  its  cap- 
ital stock  $25,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing the  four  Philadelphia  refineries  and  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Baltimore  refinery. 
The  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company,  of  which 
the  trust  owns  one -half  the  stock,  also  secured  a 
ten -year  lease  on  Spreckles'  California  refinery. 


TRUSTS— THE  RUSH  TO  INDUSTRIAL  MONOPOLY. 
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ENORMOUS    PROFITS. 

Until  1898,  when  the  two  great  refineries  of 
Doscher  and  of  Arbuckle  Brothers  went  into 
operation,  the  trust  had  plain  sailing,  and  it 
made  enormous  profits.  Since  it  was  reorgan- 
ized it  has  paid  7  per  cent,  a  year  on  the  $36,- 
968,000  of  preferred  stock  outstanding  and  an 
average  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  same  amount  of 
outstanding  common  stock — or  considerably  over 
$100,000,000.  Besides,  it  is  known  to  have  an 
enormous  undivided  surplus,  a  part  of  which  (over 
$30,000,000)  is  said  to  be  invested  in  outside 
enterprises,  such  as  the  American  Cotton  (bail- 
ing) Company,  the  Woolson  Spice  Company, 
street-railroad  companies,  etc. 

SUGAR    FRIGES    AND    REFINING   COST. 

Doubtless  most  people  think  that  the  Sugar 
Trust  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  refined 
sugar  now  sells  for  about  one  cent  per  pound 
less  than  it  did  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  They 
forget  that  the  trust  is  simply  a  refiner,  and  that 
we  have,  since  the  trust  was  formed,  been  pay- 
ing more  to  have  our  sugar  refined  than  we  paid 
before  that  time.  In  fact,  there  has  not  been  a 
year  since  when  the  charges  for  refining  were  as 
low  as  in  1885  and  1886. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  average 
net  price  per  pound  of  the  standard  raw  sugar 
(96°  centrifugal),  of  granulated,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  these  prices  since  January  1,  1884  : 


Price  of  Sagar. 

Diflfer- 

s 

Raw 

ence. 

(96«>). 

oflB 

Cents. 

• 

1884.... 

5.876 

6.780 

o.a» 

1886.... 

5.7^ 

6.441 

0.712 

1886.... 

5.336 

6.117 

0.781 

1887.... 

5.245 

6.013 

0.768 

1888.... 

5.749 

7.007 

1.258 

1889. . . . 

0.433 

7.640 

1.207 

1890. . . . 

5.451 

6.171 

o.rio 

1891.... 

3.863 

4.691 

0.828 

1892... 
1808. . . 
1894... 

IoBD, . . 

1896... 
1897... 
1808. . . 


Raw. 

Re- 

fined. 

3.311 

4.346 

3.689 

4.842 

3.240 

4.12 

3.270 

4.152 

3.624 

4.532 

3.657 

4.608 

4.235 

4.965 

s 


1.095 
1.1.53 
0.880 
0.882 
0.906 
0.946 
0.730 


It  is,  then,  certain  that  the  trust  has  not  given 
us  cheaper  sugar,  nor  even  as  cheap  sugar  as  we 
would  have  had  without  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  al- 
most certain  that  our  sugar  bill  has  averaged  at 
least  ^10,000,000  (and  perhaps  $20,000,000)  a 
year  more  because  of  the  trust. 

THE    SUGAR    TRUST   AND    THE    TARIFF. 

The  enormous  profits  of  the  trust  have  been 
possible  because  of  the  preferential  duty  on  re- 


fined sugar  in  every  tariff  bill  since  1887.  It 
has  a  hold  on  the  United  States  Senate,  through 
its  non-partisan  contributions  to  elect  the  State 
legislators  who  elect  the  Senators,  and  through 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Senate  who  are 
interested  in  the  same  corporations  as  are  the 
trust  officers — a  hold  that  has  never  failed  to 
produce  results  beneficial  to  itself. 

The  McKinley  bill  of  1890,  the  Wilson  bill  of 
1894,  and  the  Dingley  bill  of  1897  were  all 
** juggled"  in  the  Senate  and  made  to  yield 
more  protection  to  refiners  than  the  House  was 
willing  to  allow.  In  the  last  two  instances  the 
tariff  bills  had  to  be  *'held  up"  in  the  Senate 
for  several  months  before  the  *<  Senators  from 
Havemeyer,"  as  they  were  not  ijiaptly  called, 
had  their  demands  complied  with,  but  in  each 
case  the  trust  got  substantially  all  it  asked  for, 
though  the  scandals  in  connection  with  the  bills 
became  great  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Wilson  bill, 
led  to  an  investigation. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO   BOTH    POLITICAL    PARTIES. 

During  this  investigation  Mr.  Havemeyer  tes- 
tified frankly  that  the  Sugar  Trust  made  it  a  rule 
to  make  political  contributions  to  the  Republican 
party  in  Republican  States  and  to  the  Democratic 
party  in  Democratic  States.  He  said:  "  We  get 
a  good  deal  of  protection  for  our  contribution." 
He  said  that  his  company  had  made  considerable 
money  out  of  the  McKinley  bill.  When  asked 
if  his  company  had  not  endeavored  to  control 
legislation  of  Congress  with  a  view  of  making 
money  out  of  such  legislation,  he  answered: 
*  *  Undoubtedly.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
down  here  for." 

A    GREAT    LAW-BREAKER. 

The  Sugar  Trust  has  but  little  respect  for  law 
— except  the  special  laws  which  keep  out  foreign 
refined  sugars.  Like  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  it 
has  repeatedly  concealed  its  books  from  investi- 
gating committees  and  refused  to  give  informa- 
tion concerning  its  stockholders,  tlie  use  made  of 
its  funds,  cost  of  refining,  etc.  It  refused  to 
comply  with  census  laws  and  to  give  information 
to  the  Census  Department  in  1890.  After  the 
Attorney -Generaf  had  tried  for  several  years  to 
get  the  information  required,  he,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  Department,  abandoned  the  case 
because  it  was  then  so  late  that  the  informa- 
tion would  be  worthless  if  obtained.  Hence 
the  1890  census  is  worthless  as  regards  an  in- 
dustry whose  annual  product  is  valued  at  over 
$200,000,000.  It  is  unlikely  that  these  trust 
officials  risk  imprisonment  and  go  to  so  much 
trouble  and  expense  to  preserve  unimportant 
secrets. 
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THE    AMERICAN    TIN    PLATE   COMPANY. 

One  of  the  many  recent  trusts,  and  one  which 
is  perhaps  typical  in  many  ways,  is  the  Tin  Plate 
Trust.  It  is,  at  least  temporarily,  one  of  the 
solidest  trusts  of  its  kind,  its  monopoly  being 
complete  and  there  being,  apparently,  no  compe- 
tition possible,  either  in  or  out  of  America,  so 
long  as  the  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  im- 
ported tin  plates  is  maintained. 

This  trust  not  only  owns  all  of  the  mills  in  the 
country  (about  300),  but  it  so  controls  the  ma- 
terials that  outsiders  cannot  at  present  build 
mills  ;  nor  if  they  could  build  them  could  they 
obtain  the  bars  and  other  raw  materials  from 
which  the  plates  are  made.  The  Tin  Plate  Trust 
is  so  interlocked  with  the  other  trusts — the 
National  Steel  Company,  the  American  Steel 
Wire  Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Com- 
pany, the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
etc. — which  are  the  producers  of  tin-plate  bars 
that  about  all  connected  with  the  business  con- 
sider competition  out  of  the  question.  The 
American  Metal  Market  of  May  9  thus  describes 
the  situation  : 

It  is  at  preHent  impossible  to  see  any  developments 
in  the  immediate  future  except  in  the  direction  of 
continued  high  prices.  Up  to  the  present  the  trust 
owning  every  mill  in  the  United  States  has  had  to 
compete  with  the  resale  of  plates  purchased  at  low 
prices.  These  second-hand  lots  are  now  virtually  at 
an  end.  The  competition  in  the  future  can  only  come 
from  importations  and  new  mills.  As  regards  the 
former,  the  duty  of  IK  cents  per  pound  makes  at  pres- 
ent English  prices  14x20  (100).  Coke  tins  cost  4.80  de- 
livered seaboard,  and  the  market  for  steel  and  tin 
abroad  is  so  strong  that  much  as  the  Welsh  manufac- 
turer would  like  to  recover  some  of  the  lost  American 
trade,  the  position  of  his  raw  material  makes  him  im- 
potent to  do  so.  As  regards  new  mills,  all  the  talk  and 
efforts  in  this  direction  seem  to  be  dying  out.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  steel  interests  lately  effected,  and 
which  as  far  as  raw  material  for  tin-plate  mills  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Tin  Plate  Trust,  makes  it  unwise  to  erect 
tin-plate  mills,  as  they  apparently  could  not  at  pre.«ient 
secure  their  raw  material.  We  therefore  find  the  Tin 
Plate  Trust  entire  masters  of  the  situation,  and  it  will 
be  absolutely  easy  for  them  to  regulate  production  to 
the  requirements  of  consumption.  The  chances  of  any 
change  in  the  tariff  are  too  remote  and  uncertain  to 
enter  at  present  into  the  calculatioii.  We  therefore 
predict  a  steady  market  at  present  prices,  with  perhaps 
a  further  advance  should  pig  tin  and  steel  advance. 

• 

This  is  another  trust  that  has  failed  to  reduce 
prices  and  to  give  consumers  any  of  the  benefit 
of  centralized  production.  Tlie  following  are  tlie 
average  montlily  net  wholesale  prices  of  one-hun- 
dred-pound boxes  of  14x20  coke  tin  at  New 
York  and  the  prices  of  similar  English  tin  plate 
— less  the  tariff  duty — in  New  York  since  last 
June  : 


PRICES   OF   TIN   PLATE   AT   NEW    YORK. 


Date. 


1806. 

June 

July 

August 

September.., 

October , 

November . . 
December. . . 

January  

February . . . 

March 

April 


American. 


93.86 
2.80 
2.76 
2.76 
2.76 
2.80 
2.90 


3.46  to  8.70 
4.10 
4.10 


English 
(in  Bond). 


t3J» 
2.60 
2.50 
2.65 
2.50 
2.80 
2.«0 


8.80 
2.66 
2.70 
2.80 


Difference. 


10.35 
0.30 
0J35 
0J9D 
0.25 
0.20 
0.30 


0.00 
0.80  to  1.06 
1.40 
1.30 


When  the  trust  was  formed,  in  the  middle  of 
December,  1898,  prices  went  up  instead  of  go- 
ing down.  Three  months  after  the  prices  of 
American  tin  plate  were  50  per  cent,  higher 
than  they  were  two  months  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  trust.  During  the  same  time 
the  price  of  English  tin  plate  rose  but  12  per 
cent.  The  prices  of  tin  and  of  the  minor  raw 
materials  had  risen  fully  as  much  in  England  as 
here  ;  the  price  of  tin-plate  bars  had  also  risen 
nearly  as  much  in  England.  About  75  cents  of 
the  J  1.20  increase  in  the  difference  between  the 
prices  of  American  over  English  tin  plate  from 
November  to  March  must  be  charged  to  the 
arbitrary,  tariff-given  monopoly  power  of  the 
Tin  Plate  Trust  in  America. 

WATERING    THE    STOCK. 

Being  one  of  the  latest  combinations,  this  Tin 
Plate  Trust  well  illustrates  the  percentage  of 
water  poured  into  many  similar  trusts.  Before 
the  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  steel,  tin-j)late 
mills  cost  from  $20,000  to  |;30,000  each,  de- 
pending mainly  on  how  many  w^re  put  into  one 
plant.  As  there  are  about  290  mills  in  alx)ut 
40  plants,  the  average  cost  of  the  mills  now  in 
use  is  probably  nearer  |{20,000  than  $30,000. 
A  liberal  estimate  is  therefore  $7,000,000  for 
the  cost  of  the  tin-plate  mills  now  in  use,  though 
at  present  prices  the  mills  could  not  be  duplicated 
for  less  than  about  $9,000,000.  The  value  of 
the  real  estate — not  necessary  to  tin-plate  pro- 
duction— whicli  went  with  some  of  the  concerns 
absorbed  might  increase  the  actual  value  of  the 
properties  of  the  Tin  Plate  Trust  to  $12,000,000. 

This  trust  is  capitalized  at  $50,000,000 — $30,- 
000,000  common  and  $20,000,000  preferred 
stock.  The  trust  paid  for  the  plants  $18,000,- 
000  of  preferred  and  $18,000,000  of  common 
stock.  The  working  capital  was  raised  b}'  the 
sale  of  $2,000,000  of  preferred  and  $2,000,- 
000  of  common  stock.  Tlie  balance  of  stock — 
$10,000,000  common — went  to  the  very  success- 
ful promoter  of  this  and  other  similar  trusts. 
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The  present  price  of  the  common  stock  .is  40  ; 
of  the  preferred,  85.  This  gives  $29,000,000 
as  the  total  market  value  of  the  stocks.  There 
is  no  bonded  indebtedness.  The  total  value  of 
last  year's  output  of  the  combined  mills  was 
about  $20,000,000.  Experts  say  that  the  net 
profits  in  1899  will  surely  exceed  $5,000,000. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    PAPER    COMPANY. 

This  trust  was  organized  on  January  31,  1898. 
It  took  over  twenty -five  (since  increased  to  thirty) 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  producing  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  product  of  news  paper.  The 
daily  output  of  these  mills  is  about  1,400  tons  of 
finished  paper.  Its  capital  stock  consists  of 
$20,000,000  common  and  $25, 000, 000  preferred. 
It  is  authorized  to  issue  $10,000,000  of  6 -per- 
cent, bonds,  though  only  $8,947,000  have  been 
issued.  About  $2,500,000  of  eack  kind  of  stock 
is  also  unissued.  From  January  17  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1898,  the  company  claimed  gross  sales  of 
$11,316,425  ;  expenses,  $9,452,038  ;  interestou 
bonds,  $455,548  ;  surplus,  after  paying  3  per 
cent,  on  preferred  stock,  $814,908. 

The  assets  of  this  tinist,  so  far  as  the  mills  are 
concerned,  are  very  well  known.  Thousands  of 
columns  of  articles  have  been  written  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  influential  newspapers  which  fought  this 
trust  and  are  still  fighting  it  by  trying  to  get 
both  paper  and  pulp  put  on  the  free  list. 

In  fact,  the  great  opposition  of  the  newspapers 
probably  delayed  for  several  years  the  formation 
of  this  trust.  How  they  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  its  formation  in  1895  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  head-lines  to  a  five- column  article 
in  an  important  New  York  paper  of  October  5, 
1895  : 

NEW  TOY  FOR  WALL  STREET. 


n 


BIRTH    OF    A    BABY    BROTHER    TO    ''CORDAGE        AND 


'*  WHISKY. 


j» 


A    THIRTY- FIVE- MILLION- DOLLAR    PAPER    TRUST. 


ANTIQUATED     MILLS     TO     BE     CAPITALIZED    AT     FIVE 
TIMES    THE    COST    OF    MODERN    PLANTS. 


A    SIX- MILLION  DOLLAR    TAX    ON    KNOWLEDGE. 


ADVANTAGE    TAKEN    OF    THE    TARIFF    ON    PAPER    TO 
CREATE    AN    INDUSTRIAL    MONOPOLY. 


A    SPECIMEN    MILL    AT    BELLOWS    FALLS. 


FORCING     THE     PUBLIC     TO     BEAR    THE     BURDEN    OF 

POOR    LOCATIONS,    DENUDED    TIMBER    TRACTS, 

AND    EXHAUSTED    WATER   SUPPLIES. 


On  December  27,  1898,  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association  presented  to  the 
Anglo-American  joint  high  commissioners  an 
argument  for  free  paper  and  pulp  signed  by  157 
daily  newspapers.  The  following  are  some  of 
their  statements : 

Excessive  and  improper  prices  were  paid  for  many 
mills  that  were  locatea   on  exhausted  water  courses 

and  that  were  tributary  to  denuded  timber  tracts; 
for  mills  that  at  periods  of  the  year  have  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  water  or  are  under  water  ;  for  mills 
that  are  inferior  and  worthless  in  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  construction ;  for  mills  that  must  pay 
excessive  rental  for  water  power;  for  mills  that  do  not 
own  or  control  woodlands ;  for  mills  that  have  neither 
pulp-grinding  attachments  nor  sulphite  pulp  auxiliaries. 

Five  of  the  paper  mills  obtain  their  power  at  a  total 
annual  cost  of  $196,000.  Two  others  are  run  by  steam, 
which  makes  competition  impossible,  and  five  others 
have  insufficient  power.  Four  owned  no  woodlands 
and  ten  of  the  mills  had  no  sulphite  auxiliaries. 
Ninety-eight  paper-making  machines  were  comprised 
in  the  plant  of  these  mills,  but  only  forty-eight  of  the 
machines  were  of  recent  date  or  desirable  pattern. 
Not  one  of  the  mills  in  all  the  combination  possessed 
all  of  the  six  essentials  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
successful  manufacture. 

The  entire  output  of  this  corporation,  representing 
1,420  tons  a  day  for  theoretical  capacity,  could  be  repro- 
duced by  a  present  investment  of  $15,000,000,  so  that 
the  American  consu^lers  of  newspapers  are  forced  to 
pay  dividends  upon  an  inflated  and  wholly  fictitious 
valuation  of  at  least  $40,000,000. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  trust  it 
raised  the  price  of  paper  wherever  possible.  In  three 
cases  it  raised  its  price  $10  a  ton  and  has  averaged  an 
increase  of  $5  a  ton  on  its  daily  output  of  1,420  tons, 
equaling  an  increased  tax  of  $2,180,000  per  annum  upon 
the  newspapers  of  the  country,  which  now  pay  a  total 
exceeding  $20,000,000  per  annum  for  their  paper  supply. 

CONTROLS  AND  SUPPLIES  ITS  OWN  RAW  MATERIALS. 

The  newspaper  men  admitted,  however,  what 
the  trust  claimed,  that  it  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
water  powers  and  wood  tracts  so  situated  as  to 
be  available  for  the  cheap  production  of  paper. 
Domestic  competition,  at  least  for  the  present,  is 
therefore  out  of  the  question. 

Thus  while  the  mills  might  be  duplicated  for 
$15,000,000,  the  water  powers  and  forest  tracts 
cannot  be  duplicated  at  any  price.  When  a  trust 
(as  many  of  the  great  ones  are  doing)  gets  back 
to  the  ground  aiM  gets  control  of  the  sources 
of  supply  of  its  raw  materials,  it  has  got  what 
is  popularly  called  a  **  copper-bottomed  cinch.'' 
Then,  if  competition  is  impossible  from  other 
industries,  the  trust  can  fix  prices  at  the  max- 
imum profit  line  and  hold  them  there. 

THE    AMERICAN    STEEL    AND    WIRE    COMPANY. 

The  new  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 
was  organized  as  a  New  Jersey  corporation  on 
January  13,  1899.     It  has  an  authorized  capital 
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of  $90,000,000,  $40,000,000  of  which  is  7-per- 
cent, cumulative  preferred  stock.  It  is  really  but 
a  reorganization  of  the  Illinois  trust  of  the  same 
name,  formed  in  April,  1898,  with  $24,000,000 
capital.  This  Illinois  trust  contained  14  mills, 
7  of  which  constituted  the  Consolidated  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  (Barbed  Wire  Trust),  an 
Illinois  corporation,  formed  m  1892  with  $4,000,- 
000  capital. 

With  this  latest  combination  the  evolution  of 
the  Wire  Trust  would  seem  to  be  complete  ;  for 
this  trust  includes  practically  *  *  everything  in 
sight" — 26  mills — and,  like  the  Federal  Steel, 
International  Paper,  and  many  other  trusts, 
owns  its  own  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materials. 

The  total  value  of  the  plants  in  the  Illinois 
corporation  of  1898  almost  certainly  did  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000.  The  prospectus  of  January, 
1899,  stated  that  it  was  expected  with  $28,000,- 
000  to  acquire  the  12  new  plants  and  to  have 
$13,000,000  left  over  for  a  working  capital. 
Therefore  $25, 000, 000  in  plants  and  $13,000,000 
in  cash  would  seem  to  be  the  maximum  value  of 
the  assets  in  this  ninety -million -dollar  corpora- 
tion. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  $8,000,000 
was  paid  for  the  Washburn -Moen  plants,  whose 
capital  was  $4,000,000,  and  thAt  two  prices  were 
paid  for  each  of  the  more  important  of  the  12 
properties  recently  purchased.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  plants  of  this  great  trust  could 
be  duplicated  for  less  than  $20,000,000. 

In  April,  1899,  one  of  the  directors  is  reported 
to  have  estimated  the  yearly  net  earnings  of  this 
company  at  $12,000,000. 

In  a  statement  made  about  March  17,  1899,  by 
the  president,  John  Lambert,  the  advantages  of 
the  company  are  thus  set  forth  : 

These  various  plants  are  so  located  that  we  can 
handle  the  business  to  best  advantage  and  save  largely 
in  freights  by  shipping,  say,  from  Joliet,  111.,  to  terri- 
tory naturally  tributary  to  it,  and  by  shipping  from 
Worcester,  Mass.,  to  territory  tributary  to  Worcester, 
and  so  on  down  the  line  ;  sd  that  you  will  see  that  so 
far  as  the  locations  of  our  plants  are  concerned  we  have 
all  the  advantages  that  are  possible  to  be  obtained.  .  .  . 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  further  purchases, 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  all  the  producing  capacity 
that  we  need.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  so  fortify  our- 
selves that  we  are  practically  independent,  or,  if  you 
please,  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  take  the  ore  from 
our  own  mines,  transport  it  in  our  own  vessels,  convert 
it  into  pig  iron  in  our  own  furnaces,  roll  it  into  steel 
billets  in  our  own  steel  mills,  roll  it  into  iron  rods  in  our 
own  rod  mills,  and  finish  it  in  our  mills  into  plain  and 
barbed  wire  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  wire  used  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  all  other  countries  where 
wire  is  used.  In  this  way  we  have  succeeded,  as  we  own 
one  of  the  best  ore  mines  in  the  Mesaba  range.  We  have 
our  own  coal  mines  and  coke  furnaces ;  so  that  you 
will  see  that  we  start  at  the  bottom  and  have  all  the 


profits  that  there  are  from  ore  to  finished  material 
Our  business  is  entirely  satisfactory  and  the  company 
is  doing  very  well. 

EFFECT    UPON    WAGES. 

On  Ma^ch  1,  1899,  all  of  the  employees  of 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  who 
were  getting  less  than  $2.50  per  day  had  their 
wages  advanced.  Those  getting  $1.50  or  less 
got  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.;  those  getting 
from  $1.50  to  $2  got  an  advance  of  7^  per  cent.; 
those  getting  from  $2  to  $2.50  got  an  advance  of 
6  per  cent.  The  company  is  said  to  have  36,000 
employees.  How  many  of  those  were  affecte<l 
by  the  advance  is  not  stated. 

In  July,  1898,  the  old  trust  reduced  wages  in 
many,  if  not  in  all,  of  its  mills.  In  Newcastle, 
Pa. ,  the  reduction  was  1 0  per  cent. ;  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  33 J  per  cent,  for  fine  wire  drawers  ; 
in  Anderson,  Ind..  10  per  cent,  for  the  rod  men, 
45  per  cent,  for  the  wire  drawers,  and  nail  men 
required  to  run  twelve  instead  of  seven  machines. 
At  Anderson,  Ind.,  Findlay,  Ohio,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Salem,  Ohio,  and  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  the 
mills  were  closed  because  the  workmen  would 
not  stand  the  heavy  reductions  in  wages.  At 
Cleveland  the  men  were  still  on  strike  in  October, 
and  the  trust,  according  to  reports,  was  refusing 
to  arbitrate.  At  Duncansville,  Pa. ,  the  recently 
acquired  plant  of  the  new  Wire  Trust  suspendeti 
work  indefinitely  on  March  25,  1899,  throwing  a 
large  force  of  workmen  out  of  employment. 

EFFECT    UPON    PRICES. 

When  the  Illinois  trust  was  formed  the  prices 
of  wire  were  raised  from  $1  to  $5  per  ton.  The 
prices  of  wire  nails  were  advanced  15  or  20  cents 
per  keg.  In  September  and  October,  owing  to 
competition  from  outsiders,  prices  had  declined 
somewhat.  On  November  3  wire  nails  were 
selling  in  car  lots  at  Pittsburg  at  $1.30  per  keg. 
Barbed  wire,  painted  at  $1.40  and  galvanized  at 
$1.75  per  hundred  pounds. 

Prices  advanced  rapidly  when  the  new  trust 
was  formed  in  January,  1899.  On  May  19  wire 
nails  were  selling  at  $2. 10  per  keg  in  car  lots  at 
Pittsburg,  and  barbed  wire,  painted  at  $2.20  and 
galvanized  at  $2. 70. 

THE    AMERICAN    FELT   COMPANY. 

One  of  the  minor  combinations,  which  is  per- 
haps typical  for  this  class,  is  the  Felt  Trust,  in- 
corporated in  New  Jersey  last  February,  w^itli  an 
authorized  capital  of  $5,000, 000 — $2, 000,000  pre- 
ferred— and  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $500,000. 

The  felting  concerns  which  make  up  this  trust 
are  the  American  Felt  Company,  the  name  under 
which  the  Alfred  Dolge  mill  at  Dolg^yiUe,  N.  Y., 
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has  recently  been  operated  ;  Tingue,  House  & 
Co.,  Hawthorn  Mills,  at  Glenville.  Conn.;  Tay- 
lor &  Bloodgood's  Essex  Mills  at  Picton,  N.  J. ; 
AVaite's  Mills,  of  Franklin,  Mass. ;  and  the  Bos- 
ton Felting  Company  of  Boston. 

The  Dolge  felt  plant  is  considered  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  properties  consolidated.  It  sold 
recently,  at  forced  sale,  for  $112, 000,  $10,000 
of  which  was  for  the  machinery.  The  contents 
of  Dolge's  office  and  store  in  New  York  City, 
now  the  main  office  of  the  trust,  sold  in  the  same 
way  for  *40,840. 

As  the  mills  at  Franklin  and  Boston,  Mass., 
are  small  and  probably  worth  not  more  than 
$25,000  each,  the  Dolge  plant  probably  consti- 
tutes more  than  one-third  of  the  total  value  of 
the  assets  of  the  new  American  Felt  Company. 
It  is  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  assets,  out- 
side of  **  good- wiH,"  will  more  than  cover  the 
amount  of  the  bonds. 

OBJECTS  AND  EFFECTS  OF  THIS  TRUST. 

The  trust  virtually  controls  the  manufacture 
of  felt  goods  in  this  country.  There  is,  however, 
vigorous  foreign  competition,  especially  in  the 
higher  grades  of  piano -felts.  This  competition 
is  said  to  have  increased  rapidly  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  trust.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
as  the  combination  has  not*  advanced  the  prices 
of  high-grade  felts.  Those  in  the  trade  say  that 
the  use  of  imported  felt  by  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  pianos  has  increased  rapidly  since 
the  formation  of  the  trust. 

RECENT    TRUSTS    MUCH    ALIKE. 

These  are  but  brief  sketches  of  a  few  specimens 
of  the  hundreds  of  trusts  now  known  to  exist  in 
this  country.  How  well  one  of  the  recent  trusts 
serves  as  a  sample  of  others  was  illustrated  a  few 
days  ago.  A  leading  paper  in  New  York  ob- 
tained the  facts  in  regard  to  the  stock,  value  of 
assets,  etc.,  of  one  of  the  new  and  important 
trusts,  without  mentioning  its  name.  It  was 
shown  to  contain  a  great  amount  of  water.  Im- 
mediately those  concerned  in  three  different 
trusts  pounced  upon  the  editor  for  singling  out 
their  particular  trust  for  attack.  But  neither  of 
these  three  trusts  was  the  one  about  which  the 
editor  had  obtained  the  facts. 

Some  of  the  older  trusts,  like  whisky  and  to- 
bacco, are  becoming  very  complex.  There  are 
now  several  tobacco  combinations,  which  are 
really  but  departments  of  one  great  trust.  One 
department  makes  only  plug  tobacco  ;  another 
only  cigarettes,  etc.  .No  competition  exists  be- 
tween these  departments.  The  whisky  and  wire 
trusts  operate  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 


pany, the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the  National 
Steel  Company,  and  the  many  others  of  the  great 
steel,  iron,  wire,  and  tin-plate  companies  will 
soon  unite  under  one  general  management. 
Many  of  the  directors  of  each  of  these  companies 
are  also  directors  of  several  other  companies  in 
this  group.  The  same  holds  true  to  some  extent 
of  the  different  paper  companies.  The  news, 
writing,  glazed,  and  tissue  paper  interests  are 
likely  soon  to  be  closely  connected. 

PERMANENCY    OF    TRUSTS. 

The  socialists  declare  that  we  are  traveling  the 
road  that  leads  to  state  monopoly,  and  that  trusts, 
by  cheapening  production  and  putting  the  sav- 
ings into  their  own  instead  of  the  people's  pockets, 
are  depriving  the  wage-earner  of  more  and  moie 
of  his  share  of  the  product  and  thereby  hastening 
the  breakdown  of  our  present  competitive  system 
of  production  and  distribution. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  find  that  there  is  not 
too  much  competition  in  producing  things,  but 
that  our  methods  of  distributing  them  must  be 
brought  up  to  date  and  adapted  to  modern  condi- 
tions. 

Not  only  are  corporate  trusts  likely  to  remain 
with  us,  but  they  are  almost  certain  to  grow  in 
extent.  Their  number  may  decrease  from  tlu^ 
tendency  of  big  ones  to  gobble  up  little  ones,  as 
is  now  being  done  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries, where  a  single  billion-dollar  trust  may  soon 
control  all  branches  of  these  industries  in  the  en- 
tire process  of  manufacture,  from  the  ore  mines 
to  the  merchants  and.  consumers. 

That  many  of  the  recently  organized  trusts 
will  fail  is  reasonably  certain.  That  their. col- 
lapse will  cause  great  disturbance  in  the  business 
and  financial  .world  is  more  than  probable.  But 
to  suppose  that  their  failure  will  put  us  back  to 
the  single- mill  system  of  production  of  even  ten 
years  ago  is  absurd.  The  history  of  our  great 
Western  railroads  will  probably  repeat  itself  in 
our  over-capitalized  industrials.  Most  of  the 
present  corporate  trusts  will  probably  fall  into 
receivers'  hands  and  be  reorganized.  Reference 
to  the  list  of  ti-usts  printed  herewith  will  show 
that  nearly  all  of  the  trusts  of  ten  years  ago  have 
been  reorganized,  some,  like  the  cordage  com- 
bination, more  than  once.  And  yet  in  almost 
no  instance  have  mills  once  brought  under  one 
management  been  separated.  On  the  contrary, 
the  reorganizations  often  contain  not  only,  all  of 
the  mills  in  the  old  trust,  but  many  of  the  new 
mills  which  have  sprung  up  to  compete  with  it. 
This  reorganization,  amalgamation,  and  c<iBsoli- 
dation  process  is  going  on  continually.  The  re- 
organizations, however,  are  fewer  in  prosperous 
than  in  hard  times. 


OLIVER   CROMWELL   AND   THE   NATIONAL 

CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND. 

BY   W.   T.   STEAD. 


.  .  .  We  are  traitors  to  our  sires 
Smothering  in  their  holy  ashes  Freedom^s  new-lit  altar-fires. 
Shall  we  make  their  creed  our  jailer  ?    Shall  we  in  our  haste 

to  slay 
From  the  tomb  of  the  old  prophets  steal  the  funeral  lamps 

away,  , 

To  light  up  the  martyr  fagots  round  the  prophets  of  to-day  ? 
New  occasions  teach  new  duties ;  Time  makes  ancient  good 

uncouth : 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast 

of  Truth; 
So  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires !  we  ourselves  must  Pil- 
grims be. 
Launch  our  Mayflower  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate 

winter  sea. 
Nor  attempt  the  Future^s  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted 

key.— LowsUi. 


kt 


Cromwell,  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour ; 
England  has  need  of  thee." 


WORDSWORTH'S  familiar  words  but  em- 
body  the  cry  of  the  heart  which  springs 
irresistibly  from  every  English-speaking  man 
whenever  and  wherever  he  finds  himself  en- 
tangled in  an  inextricable  coil  of  difficulties,  or 
face  to  face  with  dangers  which  he  sees  not  either 
how  to  escape  or  to  overcome.  .  If  at  the  tercen- 
tenarv  of  CromwelVs  birth,  which  was  celebrated 
by  the  free  churchmen  with  such  enthusiasm, 
their  pious  tribute  to  his  memory  found  com- 
paratively slight  echo  outside  non- conformist  cir- 
cles, that  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
moment  England  is  peaceful  and  prosperous. 

OUR    HERO-SAINT. 

Cromwell  is  no  fair-weather  saint.  When  all 
goes  well  with  us  we  are  apt  to  forget  him,  and 
the  baser  souls  among  us  even  treat  his  memory 
as  their  ancestors  treated  his  corpse.  But  when- 
ever the  nation  finds  itself  in  deep  waters,  when 
our  security  is  threatened  by  foreign  enemies 
and  our  peace  by  the  lawless  forces  of  anarchy 
in  high  places  or  in  low,  then  there  springs  in- 
stinctively from  the  popular  heart  the  yearning 
cry  for  Cromwell.  Papist,  ritualist,  republi- 
can, or  socialist,  however  much  they  may  abhor 
this,  that,  or  the  other  act  or  characteristic  of 
the  lord  protector,  forget  them  all  when  in  ex- 
tremity. Then  they  only  remember  that  Crom- 
well was,  of  all  men  who  ever  spoke  our  tongue, 
the  supreme  embodiment  of  masterful  practical 
common  sense.     He  was  the  man  in  whom  hope 


shone  as  a  pillar  of  fire  after  it  had  gone  out  in 
other  men.  He  succeeded  where  all  others  had 
failed.  He  was  conscious  rectitude  triumphant, 
the  hero-saint  of  English  patriotism. 

-A    LATTER-DAY    ST.    OEORQE. 

All  that  St.  George  was  to  our  ancestors  who 
fought  at  Cr^cy  and  Poictiers,  Cromwell  has  come 
to  be  to  us.  Consciously  at  all  times  to  the  mi- 
nority, but  unconsciously  and  in  a  very  real  sense 
to  all  *  *  who  speak  the  tongue  which  Shakespeare 
spake,  the  faith  and  morals  hold  which  Milton 
held,"  Cromwell,  despite  the  centuries  of  persist- 
ent and  malignant  calumny,  has  ever  remained 
'*  our  chief  of  men."  There  are  those  who  will 
read  these  lines  and  who  will  scoff  and  blaspheme 
at  the  claim  which  I  am  putting  forward.  But 
these  very  men,  if  they  were  but  afflicted  in  due 
measure,  would  put  away  their  mockery  and  pro- 
fess the  faith  which  we  all  of  us  hold.  There  is 
no  man  in  the  long  annals  of  a  history  by  no 
means  deficient  in  shining  names  who  has  im- 
printed his  name  so  deeply  upon  the  national  • 
memory.  Everything  that  the  crown  and  the 
Church  and  the  literary  class  could  do  to  convert 
his  glory  into  shame  was  done.  No  lie  was  too 
foul,  no  outrage  too  mean,  no  insult  too  brutal  to 
be  used  against  him  by  the  men  who  for  two  cen- 
turies ruled  our  land  in  church  and  in  state. 
But  after  two  hundred  years  the  mists  have  rolled 
away.  The  very  existence  of  his  detractors  is 
only  remembered  by  the  reflected  light  of  his 
glory,  of  which  he  has  enough  to  spare  even  for 
his  foes,  and  every  one  has  discovered  that  our 
race  has  produced  no  greater  man. 

THE    MOST    TYPICAL    ENGLISHMAN. 

*  <  It  is  time  for  us  to  regard  him  as  what  he 
really  was,  with  all  his  physical  and  moral  au- 
dacity, with  his  tenderness  and  spiritual  yearn- 
ings, in  the  world  of  action  what  Shakespeare 
was  in  the  world  of  thought,  the  greatest  because 
the  most  typical  Englishman  of  all  time."  But 
even  before  the  cultured  representative  of  Oxford 
University  proclaimed  that  it  was  time  for  us  to 
recognize  the  man  as  he  was,  the  popular  instinct 
had  accorded  him  that  supreme  place  in  the  na- 
tional Valhalla  which  all  nations  award  to  the 
hero  who  most  absolutely  fulfills  their  ideal  of  the 
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deliverer,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero.  His  indeed 
htts  long  heen 

"  A  name  Earth  wean  forever  neit  her  heart: 
One  of  the  few  th^t  have  a  rlsbt  to  rank 
WItb  the  tme  makers." 

All  this,  which  to  careless  Gallios  and  rabid  sacer- 
(lolaliste  may  seem  exaggerated  nonsense,  will 
not  seem  even  to  them  one  whit  too  strong  in  the 
years  of  trouble  which  are  to  come.  Of  which 
con6dent  prediction  let  them  take  due  note  1 

A   CONFESSION. 

The  memory  of  Cromwell  has  from  my  earliest 
boyhood  been  the  inspiration  of  my  life.  That 
was  not  surprising,  for  1  was  the  son  of  an  Inde- 
pendent minister,  and,  as  Soutliey  noted  with 
amazement  and  disgust,  the  cult  of  the  lord  pro- 
tector has  always  been  a  not«  of  the  genuine 
Independent.  To  say  that  lie  ranked  far  and 
away  before  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  was  to 
gay  nothing.  My  devption  to  the  apostles  and 
the  evangelists  was  bnt  tepid  compared  with  my 
veneration  and  affection  for  the  uncrowned  king 
of  English  puritanism.  Nay,  I  can  to  this  day 
well  remember  the  serious  searchings  of  heart  I 
experienced  when  I  woke  up  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  fact  tbat  I  felt  a  far. keener  and  more 
passionate  pereonal  love  for  Oliver  Cromwell 
than  I  did  even  for  the  divine  figure  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Cromwell  was  so  near,  ao  human, 
and  so  real.     And  above  all,  he  was  still  the 


mark  for  hati'ed,  scoffing,  and  abuse.  Yon 
never  really  love  any  one  to  the  uttermost  until 
you  feel  that  other  people  hate  him  and  misjudge 
him  ;  and  the  conventional  reverence  with  which 
Cliristendom  spoke  of  the  founder  of  Chrietian- 
ity  concealed  from  the  lad  in  his  teens  the  per- 
sistence of  the  continuing  Passion  and  Crucifixion 
of  our  Lord. 

THE   STORM   OF   DROgHEDA. 

Hence  the  things  others  found  in  him  most 
blameworthy  came  to  me  by  the  natural  process 
common  to  all  who  defend  with  a  whole  heart 
one  whom  they  love,  more  praiseworthy  than  the 
best  actions  of  his  foes.  The  execution  of  the 
Man  of  Blood  made  January  30  a  red-letter  day 
in  my  calendar,  and  to  this  day  I  feel  a  thrill  of 
gratitude  and  pride  whenever  1  pass  the  banquet- 
ing house  at  Whitehall.  As  for  the  much-de- 
nounced massacres  of  Tredagh  and  of  Wexford, 
which  so  mightily  oflfend  those  who  condone  and 
apologize  for  the  massacre  of  the  wounded  at 
Omdurman,  they  were  measures  of  severity  ab- 
solutely justified  by  the  ethics  of  the  time  and 
by  the  practical  consideration  of  military  e.xpedi- 
ency.  The  slaying  of  a  garrison  that  has  refused 
to  surrender  is  not  according  to  our  ideas,  even 
in  the  days  of  Kitchener.  But  looking  at  tlie- 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  Cromwell's  con- 
temporaries, accepting  as  he  did  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  the  fact  that  the  men  whom  he  slew — 
for  the  most  part  Englishmen,  by  the  way,  let. 
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our  Irish  friends  remember — ^had  joined  hands 
with  the  perpetrators  of  a  cold-blooded  massacre 
far  worse  than  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  it  is 
obvious  to  every  impartial  mind  that  his  action 
affords  no  justification  for  the  monstrous  outcry 
which  has  been  kept  up  for  two  centuries.  It 
will  die  away  in  due  time,  like  most  of  the 
ravings  of  the  vengeful  royalist,  who,  being 
unable  to  vanquish  him  when  alive,  calumniated 
him  when  dead. 

HIS   MESSAGE   FOR    OUR    TIMES. 

This  being  my  mood  from  boyhood  up,  it  is 
natural  with  what  exultation  I  hailed  the  pro- 
posal to  commemorate  the  tercentenary  of  his 
birth  as  a  great  national  event.  I  attended  one 
of  the  ^reat  meetings  in  the  City  Temple  and  I 
took  part  in  the  celebrations  at  Huntingdon.  I 
have  read  most  of  the  newly  published  Crom- 
wellian  literature  and  have  carefully  reperused 
Carlyle's  collection  of  his  letters  and  speeches. 
And  the  net  result  of  it  all  is  that  certain  things 
seem  borne  in  upon  me  which  seem  to  be  some- 
what strangely  at  variance,  both  with  the  con- 
ventional estimate  of  Cromwell  and  the  Crom- 
well ian  tradition  which  is  most  sedulously  fostered 
by  the  n  on -conformists  of  our  day.  But  without 
further  preamble  than  this,  which  was  necessary 
to  enable  the  reader  to  make  due  allowance  and 
subtraction  for  the  personal  equation  in  this  ar- 
ticle, I  will  proceed  to  say  what  seems  to  me  the 
message  of  Cromwell  to  this  our  day  and  gener- 
ation. 

I.— NON-CONFORMISTS  AND   THE   NA- 
TIONAL CHURCH. 

The  tercentenary  celebration  last  month  was  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  free  churches, 
Cromwell  was  hailed  as  the  nofi- conformist  king, 
and  the  occasion  was  undoubtedly  turned  to 
account  as  a  demonstration  by  the  dissenters 
against  the  state  Church.  It  may  therefore  be 
surprising  to  some  people  when  I  say  that  I  took 
occasion  of  the  tercentenary  celebration  at  Hunt- 
ingdon to  publicly  propound  the  view  that  the 
time  had  come  for  all  n  on -conformists  to  claim 
their  privileges  and  exercise  their  authority  as 
members  of  the  national  Church.  The  following 
is  a  report  of  my  observations  in  the  Wesley  an 
church,  Huntingdon,  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, April  27  : 

We  are  all,  I  suppose,  here  more  or  less  believers  in 
the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  although  we  all  believe  in  that,  I 
think  I  am  speaking  the  conviction  of  almost  every 
leading  non-conformist  who  has  taken  a  part  in  the 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  religion  from  state  patron- 
age and  control  when  1  say  that  we  do  not  seem  to  be 


getting  much  "  forarder."  .  .  .  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you,  as  it  occurred  to  Cromwell  in  his  time,  that  if  we 
cannot  get  our  ideals  realized  on  that  road  we  may  as 
well  try  another  road?  What  did  Cromwell  do?  He 
did  not  disestablish  the  Church.  He  was  opposed  to 
abolishing  tithes.  He  said  to  himself,  *^The  main  thing 
is  to  recognize  that  this  is  a  national  institution,  and 
we  have  got  a  responsibility  as  the  governing  power  In 
the  nation  to  see  that  every  national  institution  makes 
for  righteousness.''  .  .  .  Cromwellapproached  the  ques- 
tion of  the  state  Church  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
being  a  national  institution,  and  a  national  in.stitution 
for  which  he,  as  ruler  of  the  nation,  was  responsible 
before  God  and  man.  He  felt  himself  bound  to  see  that 
it  worked  for  righteousness ;  and  therefore,  instead  of 
washing  his  hands  of  the  whole  concern,  he  said  :  *'  It 
is  my  duty  to  do  what  I  can  to  weed  out  dissolute  min- 
isters and  the  more  or  less  disreputable  hirelings  who 
disgrace  the  ministry,  and  to  replace  them  by  godly, 
upright  men  who  will  be  a  teaching  ministry  and  en- 
deavor to  lead  this  nation  in  the  paths  of  righteousness." 
I  should  like  you  to  consider  whether  we  had  not  better 
follow  his  example.  As  free  churchmen  and  as  non-con- 
formists we  no  doubt  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  if 
we  could  wash  our  hands  of  the  whole  business.  We 
have  agitated,  we  have  demonstrated,  we  have  strained 
our  strength  for  thirty  years  and  more  to  try  to  w^ash 
our  hands  of  it.  But  we  have  failed.  We  have  at  this 
present  moment  a  national  Church  on  our  hands,  a 
national  Church  which  is  proud  beyond  anything  else  of 
being  national.  You  and  I  are  parts  of  the  nation,  and 
so  it  is  our  Church  as  much  as  it  is  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury's.  Therefore,  as  we  have  no  longer  the 
lord  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  to  look 
after  the  matter,  do  you  not  think  that  it  might  be  just 
as  well  if  we  who  claimed  to  have  inherited  some  of  his 
principles  and  a  little  of  his  pluck  should  say,  ''  Very 
well ;  we  are  now  going  to  take  this  business  in  hand 
ourselves.  We  are  going  to  take  as  much  part  in  the 
management  and  control  of  the  so-called  national 
Church  as  if  we  had  all  been  regenerated  in  baptism  by 
her  clergy  and  confirmed  by  her  bishops.  We  have  a 
right  to  do  it  as  citizens  ;  we  have  the  power  to  do  it  as 
electors  ;  and  if  we  have  the  right  and  if  we  have  the 
power  and  we  do  not  do  it,  the  sin  will  lie  at  our  doors'  ? 
"Well,"  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  "but  what  would  you 
do  ?"  To  begin  with,  I  would  not  worry  my  head  about 
the  ritualists.  I  think  that  all  the  fuss  which  has  been 
made  about  the  ritualists  is  being  made  about  a  matter 
of  infinite  insignificance.  We  know  that  on  every  side 
one-half,  sometimes  nine-tenths,  of  the  people  whom  we 
meet  in  the  world  never  even  ask  themselves  for  one 
moment  whether  there  is  a  God  or  whether  there  is  a 
hereafter  for  their  souls.  Whole  classes  and  masses  of 
our  people  are  so  steeped  in  materialism  and  sensuality 
that  it  seems  to  me  positively  wicked  to  make  so  much 
fuss  about  all  this  symbolic  haberdashery  and  theatri- 
calities of  the  ritualists.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  all 
the  people  who  do  believe  that  there  is  a  God  and  that 
there  is  a  hereafter  to  work  together  and  to  endeavor  to 
combat  the  materialism,  the  debauchery,  and  the  devilry 
which  abounds  on  every  side.  I  am  always  distressed 
when  I  hear  good  men  like  Mr.  Price  Hughes  and 
others  wasting  their  strength  (of  which  they  have  not 
got  an  ounce  to  spare)  in  pommeling  the  Pope  or  in  de- 
nouncing the  ritualists  in  the  Church  of  England,  when 
all  the  time  the  field  is  white  unto  the  harvest  and  men 
are  dying  and  perishing  in  their  sins.    Therefore,  I  say. 
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it  is  not  to  attain  the  inflnitesimally  small  aim  of  turn- 
ing a  few  hundred  ritualists  out  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land that  I  am  putting  forward  this  suggestion.  We 
ought  to  have  a  much  higher,  nobler  aim  before  us  than 
that.  What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  repeal  the  act  of 
uniformity,  to  do  away  with  all  religious  tests  in  the 
establishment  which  would  prevent  any  good  earnest 
man  being  called  to  the  ministry  in  that  establishment. 
The  institution,  being  a  national  institution,  should  be 
worked  upon  national  lines,  and  not  upon  those  of  a 
sect.  Let  us  henceforth  exert  ourselves  in  this  direc- 
tion. If  we  are  compelled — and,  mark  you,  it  is  against 
our  principles  and  against  our  will — but  if  we  are  com- 
pelled to  have  a  state  Church,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  are  part  of  that  Church.  Then  let  us  see  to  it  that 
that  Church  is  no  longer  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined 
by  tests  and  acts  of  uniformity  or  anything  that  debars 
an  honest,  good  man  from  serving  his  fellow-men  in  the 
Church  to  which  as  a  citizen  he  must  of  necessity  be- 
long. If  we  act  on  that  principle,  we  shall  at  least  be 
acting  on  Oliver  CromwelPs  lines. 

The  Kev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  the  president  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  who  spoke  immediately 
after  I  had  sat  down,  expressed  in  the  most  clear 
and  explicit  terras  his  entire  concurrence  with 
this  suggested  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the 
free  churchmen  of  England.  Mr,  Price  Hughes 
demurred  to  the  exceeding  breadth  of  ray  concep- 
tion of  the  nationalization  of  the  Church — for  1 
cannot  conceive  him  assenting  under  any  circum- 
stances to  the  appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic, 
a  Unitarian,  or  a  Jew  to  the  moral,  religious,  and 
social  oversight  of  a  parish-^but  that  is  a  matter 
of  detail.  Of  course,  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the 
seventeenth  century  would  have  shrunk  from  that 
entire  repeal  of  tests  which  alone  can  make  the 
establishment  a  national  as  opposed  to  a  sectarian 
institution,  but  we  have  to  deal  with  these  ques- 
tions according  to  the  spirit  and  according  to  the 
letter.  His  boldly  avowed  determination  to  pro- 
tect liberty  of  conscience,  to  tolerate  even  Ana- 
baptists and  Quakers,  was  far  more  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  mood  of  the  majority  in  his  day  than 
the  proposal  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Refor- 
mation, by  removing  those  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical tests  which  the  nation  has  outgrown,  is 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  our  times. 


II.— HOW  CROMWELL  DEALT  WITH 

THE  CHURCH. 

It  is  worth  while,  considering  the  momentous 
nature  of  the  change  of  front  here  suggested,  to 
recall  what  Cromwell  did  and  what  Cromwell  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  church  and  state. 

First,  then,  let  me  quote  Mr.  Carlyle's  account 
of  the  way  in  which  Cromwell  tried  to  give  effect 
to  his  conception  of  the  kind  of  church  England 
needed  in  his  day  : 

March  20,  1653-54.— By  the  Instrument  of  govern- 
ment, the  lord  protector  with  his  council,  till  once  the 


first  Parliament  were  got  together,  was  empowered  not 
only  to  raise  moneys  for  the  needful  supplies,  but  also- 
**  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  these  nations ;  '*  which  latter  faculty  he  is  by  no  means 
slack  to  exercise.  Of  his  **  sixty  ordinances  "  passed  in 
this  manner  before  the  Parliament  met,  which  are  weU 
approved  of  by  good  judges,  we  cannot  here  afford  to 
say  much ;  but  there  is  one  bearing  date  as  above  which 
must  not  be  omitted.  First  ordinance  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  a  gospel  ministry  in  this  nation ;  ordi- 
nance of  immense  interest  to  Puritan  England  i&t  that 
time.  An  object  which  has  long  been  on  the  anvil,  this 
same  **  settlement ; "  much  labored  at  and  striven  for 
ever  since  the  Long  Parliament  began ;  and  still,  as  all 
confess,  no  tolerable  result  has  been  attained.  Yet  is  it 
not  the  greatest  object— properly  the  soul  of  all  these 
struggles  and  confused  wrestlings  and  battlings  since 
we  first  met  here  f  For  the  thing  men  are  taught  or  get 
to  believe,  that  is  the  thing  they  will  infallibly  do ;  the 
kind  of  **  gospel  '*  you  settle,  kind  of  "  ministry  ^  you  set- 
tle, or  do  not  settle,  the  root  of  all  is  there  1  Let  us  see 
what  the  lord  protector  can  accomplish  in  this  business. 

Episcopacy  being  put  down  and  Presbytery  not  set 
up  and  church  government  for  years  past  being  all  a 
church  anarchy,  the  business  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
deal  with.  The  lord  protector,  as  we  find,  takes  it  up 
in  simplicity  and  integrity,  intent  upon  the  real  heart 
or  practical  outcome  of  it,  and  makes  a  rather  satislbio- 
tory  arrangement.  Thirty-eight  chosen  men,  the  ac- 
knowledged flower  of  English  puritanism,  are  nomi- 
nated by  this  ordinance  of  March  20,  nominated  a 
supreme  commission  for  the  trial  of  public  preachers. 
Any  person  pretending  to  hold  a  church  living  or  levy 
tithes  or  clergy  dues  in  England  has  first  to  be  tried  and 
approved  by  these  men.  Thirty-eight,  as  Scobell  teaches 
us :  nine  are  laymen,  our  friend  old  Francis  Rouse  at 
the  head  of  them ;  twenty-nine  are  clergy.  His  high- 
ness, we  find,  has  not  much  inquired  of  what  sect  thej 
are ;  has  known  them  to  be  Independents,  to  be  Presby- 
terians, one  or  two  of  them  to  be  even  Anabaptists ;  has 
been  careful  only  of  one  characteristic,  that  they  were 
men  of  wisdom  and  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them. 
Owen,  Groodwin,  Sterry,  Marshall,  Manton,  and  others 
not  yet  quite  unknown  to  men  were  among  these  cler- 
ical triers :  the  acknowledged  flower  of  spiritual  Ehig- 
land  at  that  time  ;  and  intent,  as  Oliver  himself  Wa3» 
with  an  awful  earnestness,  on  actually  having  the  Gros- 
pel  taught  to  England. 

This  is  the  flrst  branch  or  limb  of  Oliver's  scheme 
for  church  government,  this  ordinance  of  March  2(V 
165&-^.  A  second,  which  completes  what  little  he  could 
do  in  the  matter  at  present,  developed  itself  in  Aue;ust 
following.  By  this  August  ordinance  a  ^ody  of  com- 
missioners, distinguished  Puritan  gentry,  distinguished 
Puritan  clergy,  are  nominated  in  all  counties  of  Elng- 
land,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  in  each  county,  who  are  to 
inquire  into  *'  scandalous,  ignorant,  insufficient, **  and 
otherwise  deleterious  alarming  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ; 
to  be  a  tribunal  for  judging,  for  detecting,  ejecting  them 
(only  in  case  of  ejection,  if  they  have  wives,  let  some 
small  modicum  of  living  be  allowed  them):  and  to  sit. 
there,  judging  and  sifting,  till  gradually  all  is  sifted 
clean  and  can  be  kept  clean.  This  is  the  second  brandi 
of  Oliver's  form  of  church  government— this,  with  the 
other  ordinance,  makes  at  last  a  kind  of  practical  eccle- 
siastical arrangement  for  England. 

A  very  republican  arrangement,  such  as  could  be 
made  on  the  sudden  ;  contains  in  it,  however,  the  germ 
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or  eaaence  of  all  conceWable  anraDgemeDta,  that  of 
worthy  men  to  Judge  of  the  worth  of  men ;  and  was 
found  In  practice  to  work  well.  As,  indeed,  an;  ar- 
raDgemoDt  will  work  well  when  the  men  in  it  have  the 
root  of  the  matter  at  heart ;  and,  alas  t  all  arrange- 
ments, when  the  men  In  them  have  not,  work  ill  and 
not  well.  Of  the  lay  commisBionera,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  in  each  county.  It  Is  remarked  that  not  a  tew  a 


political 


they  were ; "  so  that  "  many  thousands  of  souls  blessed 
God  "  for  what  they  had  done  ;  and  grieved  sore  when, 
with  the  return  of  the  Nell  Qwynn  defender  and  hla 
tour  surplices  or  what  remained  of  them,  ft  was  undone 
again.  And  ao  with  these  triers  and  these  ezpurgators 
both  bua;  and  a  faithful  eye  to  watch  their  procedure, 
we  will  hope  the  spiritual  teaching  apparatus  of  Eng- 
land stood  now  on  a  better  footing  than  usual  and 


of  Oliver's :  friends  or  enemies  of  his,      actually  succeeded  In  teaching  somewhat. 


{Prom  the  picture  by  Paul  Delaroche  In  the  Hoseum  at  Nlsmes.) 


Oliver  hopes  they  are  men  of  pious  probity  and  friends 
to  the  Grospel  In  England.  My  lord  General  Fairfax, 
the  Presbyterian  ;  Thomas  Scot,  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, the  fanatical  republican  :  Lords  Wharton,  Say, 
Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Colonel  Robert  Blake,  mayor  of 
Hursley,  Dnnch  of  Pusey,  Montague  ot  Hinchinbrook, 
and  other  persona  known  to  us,  are  of  these  commis- 
sioners. Richard  Baiter,  who  seldom  sat,  is  one  ot  the 
clergy  for  his  county  :  he  testiQes,  not  in  the  willlngest 
manner,  being  no  friend  to  Oliver,  that  these  commis- 
sioners, of  one  sort  and  the  other,  with  many  faults, 
did  sift  out  the  deleterious  alarming  ministen  ot  the 
Gospel,  and  put  In  the  salutary  In  their  stead,  with  very 
considerable  succesf— giving  ua  "  able,  serious  preachers 
who  lived  a  godly  life,  ot  what  tolerable  opinion  soever 


III.— HOW  CROMWELL'S  PLAN 
WORKED. 
So  much  for  Carlyle's  deacription  of  what 
Cromwell  tried  to  do.  Now  let  us  see  Crom- 
well's own  descriptioQ  of  tlie  success  which  at- 
tended his  labors.  Of  his  right  and  duty  to  do 
it  be  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt.  He 
always  put  religioo  first.  As  he  told  his  Parlia- 
ment on  one  occasion  t 

Of  the  two  greatest  concernments  that  God  hath  In 
the  world,  the  one  is  that  of  religion  and  of  the  Just 
preservation  of  tbe  professors  of  it ;  to  grive  them  all 
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due  and  just  liberty  ;  and  to  assert  the  truth  of  God  : 
the  other  thing  cared  for  is  the  civil  liberty  and  interest 
of  the  nation.  Which,  though  it  is,  and  indeed  I  think 
ought  to  be,  subordinate  to  the  more  peculiar  interest 
of  God— yet  it  is  the  next  best  God  hath  given  men  in 
this  world  ;  and  if  well  cared  for,  it  is  better  than  any 
roclc  to  fence  men  in  their  other  interests.  Besides,  if 
any  whosoever  think  the  interest  of  Christians  and  the 
interest  of  the  nation  inconsistent,  *'  or  two  different 
things,"  I  wish  my  soul  may  never  enter  into  their 
secrets  I 

When  he  met  liis  Parliament  in  1656  Cromwell 
thus  expounded  liis  policy  in  relation  to  religion  : 

I  will  tell  you  the  truth  :  our  practice  since  the  last 
Parliament  hath  been  to  let  all  this  nation  see  that 
whatever  pretensions  to  religion  would  continue  quiet, 
peaceable,  they  should  enjoy  conscience  and  liberty  to 
themselves,  and  not  to  make  religion  a  pretense  for 
arms  and  blood.  Truly  we  have  suffered  them,  and 
that  cheerfully,  so  to  enjoy  their  own  liberties.  What- 
soever is  contrary  *'  and  not  peaceable,*^  let  the  pretense 
be  never  so  specious,  if  it  tend  to  combination,  to  inter- 
ests and  factions,  we  shall  not  care,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  whom  we  meet  withal,  though  never  .so  specious, 
*Mf  they  be  not  quiet  !"  And  truly  I  am  against  all 
**  liberty  of  conscience  "  repugnant  to  this.  If  men  will 
profess — be  they  those  under  baptism,  be  they  those  of 
the  Independent  judgment  simply,  or  of  the  Presby- 
terian judgment — in  the  name  of  God  encourage  them, 
countenance  them  ;  so  long  as  they  do  plainly  continue 
to  be  thankful  to  God  and  to  make  use  of  the  liberty 
given  them  to  enjoy  their  own  consciences  I  For,  as  it 
was  said  to-day,  undoubtedly  '^this  is  the  peculiar  in- 
terest all  this  while  contended  for." 

Men  w^hp  believe  in  Jesus  Christ — that  is,  the  form 
that  gives  being  to  true  religion,  *'  namely,"  to  faith  in 
Christ  and  walking  in  a  profession  answerable  to  that 
faith — men  who  believe  the  remission  of  sins  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  and  free  justification  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  live  upon  the  grace  of  God,  those  men  who 
are  certain  they  are  so  [faith  of  assurance] — "  they  "  are 
members  of  Jesus  Christ  and  are  to  him  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  Whoever  hath  this  faith,  let  his  form  be  what  it 
w^ill ;  he  walking  peaceably,  without  prejudice  toothers' 
under  other  forms,  it  is  a  debt  due  to  God  and  Christ  ; 
and  he  will  require  it  if  that  Christian  may  not  enjoy 
his  liberty. 

This,  therefore,  I  think  verily,  if  it  may  be  under 
consideration  for  reformation — 1  say,  if  it  please  God  to 
give  you  and  me  hearts  to  keep  this  straight,  '*  it  may 
be  a  great  means  "  in  giving  countenance  to  just  minis- 
ters [in  such  semi-articulate  uneasy  way  does  his  high- 
ness hustle  himself  over  into  the  discussion  of  a  new 
topic],  in  countenancing  a  just  maintenance  to  them, 
by  tithes  or  otherwise.  For  my  part  I  should  think  I 
were  very  treacherous  if  I  took  away  tithes  till  I  see 
the  legislative  power  settle  maintenance  to  ministers 
another  way.  But  whoever  they  be  that  shall  contend 
to  destroy  tithes,  it  doth  as  surely  cut  their  "  the  min- 
isters' "  throats  as  it  is  a  drift  to  take  tithes  away 
before  another  mode  of  maintenance,  or  way  of  prep- 
aration toward  such,  be  had.  Truly  I  think  all  such 
practices  and  proceedings  should  be  discountenanced. 
I  have  heard  it  from  as  gracious  a  minister  as  any  is  in 
England ;  I  have  had  it  professed,  that  it  would  be  a 
far  greater  satisfaction  to  them  to  have  maintenance 
another  way— if  the  state  will  provide  it.    Therefore  I 


think  for  the  keeping  of  the  Church  and  people  of  God 
and  professors  in  their  several  forms  of  this  liberty— I 
think  as  it  *'  that  of  tithes  or  some  other  maintenance'* 
hath  been  a  thing  that  is  the  root  of  visible  profession, 
the  upholding  of  this  I  think  you  will  find  a  blessing 
such — if  God  keep  your  hearts  to  keep  things  in  this 
posture  and  balance  which  is  so  honest  and  so  necessary. 

Truly  there  might  be  some  other  things  offered  to 
you  in  point  of  reformation  :  a  reformation  of  manners, 
to  wit— but  I  had  forgot  one  thing  which  I  must  re- 
member !  It  is  the  Church's  work,  you  know,  in  some 
measure  ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  ask,  and  I  appeal  unto 
your  consciences,  whether  there  hath  not  l)een  an  hon- 
est care  taken  for  the  ejecting  of  scandalous  ministers 
and  for  the  bringing  In  of  them  that  have  passed  an 
approbation.  I  dare  say  such  ai^  approbation  as  never  ^ 
pas.sed  in  England  before  !  And  give  me  leave  to  say, 
it  hath  been  with  this  difference  from  the  old  practice 
that  neither  the  parson  nor  doctor  in  tne  university 
hath  been  reckoned  scamp  enough  by  those  that  made 
these  approbations,  though  I  can  say,  too,  that  they 
have  great  esteem  for  learning. 

I  think  there  hath  been  a  conscience  exercised,  both 
by  myself  and  the  ministers,  toward  them  that  have 
been  approved.  I  may  say  such  an  one  as  I  truly  be- 
lieve was  never  known  in  England  **  in  regard  to  this 
matter."  And  I  do  verily  believe  that  God  hath,  for 
the  ministry,  a  very  great  seed  in  the  youth  "now  "  in 
the  universities,  who  instead  of  studying  books  study 
their  own  hearts.  I  do  believe,  as  God  hath  made  a 
very  great  and  flourishing  seed  to  that  purpose,  so  this 
ministry  of  England — I  think  in  my  very  conscience 
that  God  will  bless  and  favor  it,  and  hath  blessed  it  to 
the  gaining  of  very  many  souls. 

It  is  evident,  further,  that  whatever  opinions 
might  prevail  elsewhere,  tlie  lord  protector  was 
thoroughly  well  satisfied  with  the  work  of  his 
hands. 

Green,  in  his  *'  History  of  the  English  People," 
expresses  his  concurrence  with  Cromwell.  He 
says  : 

Even  by  the  confession  of  CromwelVs  opponents  r-he 
plan  worked  well.  It  furnished  the  country  with  '*  able, 
serious  preachers,"  Baxter  tells  us,  **  who  lived  a  godly 
life  of  w^hat  tolerable  opinion  so  ever  they  were,''  and  as 
both  Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers  were  pre- 
sented to  livings  at  the  will  of  their  patrons,  it  solved, 
so  far  as  practical  working  was  concerned,  the  problem 
of  a  religious  union  among  the  Puritans  on  the  baae  of 
a  wide  variety  of  Christian  opinion.  From  the  Church 
which  was  thus  reorganized  all  power  of  interference 
with  faiths  differing  from  its  own  was  resolutely  with* 
held.  Save  in  his  dealings  with  the  Episcopalians,  whom 
he  looked  on  as  a  political  danger,  Cromwell  remained 
true  throughout  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  mentions  it  among 
other  ordinances  which  were  *  *  a  real,  wise,  and 
moderate  set  of  reforms.'* 

Mr.  Gardiner  maintains  that  the  scheme,  al- 
though put  in  force  by  Cromwell,  was  in  reality 
based  upon  the  proposals  of  the  Rev.  John  Owen, 
but  beyond  saying  that  it  '*  constituted  the  estab- 
lished Church  in  an  unprecedented  way,'*  he 
makes  no  comment  on  its  working. 
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IV.— THE  CROMWELLIAN. 

Cromwell  seems  to  have  had  more  complacency 
in  his  church  reform  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  When  he  addressed  the  sec- 
ond Protectorate  Parliament,  he  dwelt  fondly 
upon  the  success  of  his  great  church  ordinance. 
He  said  : 

Truly  we  have  settled  very  much  of  the  businesb  of 
the  ministry,  and  I  wish  that  be  not  an  aggravation  of 
our  fault ;  I  Wish  it  be  not  I  But  I  must  needs  say,  if  I 
have  anything  to  rejoice  in  before  the  Lord  in  this 
world  as  having  done  any  good  or  service,  *4t  is  this."  I 
can  say  it  from  my  heart ;  and  I  know  I  say  the  truth, 
let  any  man  say  what  he  will  to  the  contrary— he  will 
give  me  leave  to  enjoy  my  own  opinion  on  it  and  my 
own  conscience  and  heart ;  and  ^^to"  dare  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  it,  there  hath  not  been  such  a  service  to  Eng- 
land since  the  Christian  religion  was  perfect  in  Eng- 
land I  I  dare  be  bold  to  say  it ;  however  there  may 
have,  here  and  there,  been  passion  and  mistakes.  And 
the  ministers  themselves,  take  the  generality  of  them — 
they  will  tell  '*  you  "  it  is  beside  their  instructions  **  if 
they  have  fallen  into  passions  and  mistakes,"  if  they 
have  meddled  with  civil  matters  in  their  operations  as 
triers  I  And  we  did  adopt  the  thing  upon  that  account ; 
we  did  not  trust  upon  doing  what  we  did  vlrtute  insti- 
tutij  as  if  "  these  triers  were  *'  jure  divinOj  but  as  a  civil 
good.  But  so  we  end  in  this :  we  "  knew  not  and " 
know  not  better  how  to  keep  the  ministry  good  and  to 
augment  it  in  goodness  than  by  putting  such  men  to  be 
triers.  Men  of  known  integrity  and  piety  ;  orthodox 
men  and  faithful.  We  knew  not  how  better  to  answer 
our  duty  to  God  and  the  nation  and  the  people  of  Grod, 
in  that  respect,  than  by  doing  what  we  did. 

And,  I  dare  say,  if  the  grounds  upon  which  we  went 
will  not  justify  us,  the  issue  and  event  of  it  doth  abun- 
dantly justify  us ;  Grod  having  had  exceeding  glory  by  it 
— in  the  generality,  I  am  confident^  forty-fold  I  For  as 
heretofore  the  men  who  were  admitted  into  the  ministry 
iu  times  of  Episcopacy — alas,  what  pitiful  certificates 
served  to  make  a  man  a  minister  I  If  any  man  could 
understand  Latin  and  Greek  he  was  sure  to  be  admitted 
— as  if  he  spake  Welsh ;  which  in  those  days  went  for 
Hebrew  with  a  good  many  I  Certainly  the  poorest 
thing  in  the  world  would  serve  a  turn,  and  a  man  was 
admitted  upon  such  an  account ;  aye,  and  upon  a  less. 
I  am  sure  the  admission  granted  to  such  places  since 
has  been  under  this  character  as  the  rule  :  that  they 
must  not  admit  a  man  unless  they  were  able  to  discern 
something  of  the  grace  of  God  in  him.  **  Grace  of  Grod," 
which  was  to  be  inquired  for  as  not  foolishly  nor  sense- 
lessly, but  so  far  as  men  could  judge  according  to  the 
rules  of  charity.  Such  and  such  a  man,  of  whose 
good  life  and  conversation  they  could  have  a  very  good 
testimony  from  four  or  five  of  the  neighboring  ministers 
who  knew  him— he  could  not  yet  be  admitted  unless  he 
could  give  a  very  good  testimony  of  the  grace  of  Grod  in 
him.  And  to  this  1  say  I  must  speak  my  conscience  in 
it— though  a  great  many  are  angry  at  it— nay,  if  all  are 
angry  at  it — for  how  shall  you  please  everybody  ? 

When  the  Parliament  reassembled  for  its  sec- 
ond session  in  1658,  he  once  more  indulged  in 
eulogistic  references  to  the  good  work  done  by 
the  triers  ; 


We  are  not  without  the  murmurings  of  many  people 
who  turn  all  this  grace  and  goodness  into  wormwood — 
who  indeed  are  disappointed  by  the  works  of  God.    And 
those  men  are  of  several  ranks  and  conditions ;  great 
ones,  lesser  ones— of  all  sorts.    Men  that  are  of  the- 
episcopal  spirit,  with  all  the  branches,  the  root  and  the 
branches ;  who  gave  themselves  a  fatal  blow  in  this 
place  when  they  would  needs  make  a  **  protestation 
that  no  laws  were  good  which  were  made  by  this  hoTise 
and  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  absence ; "  and  so 
without  injury  to  others  cut  themselves  off  !    ^*  Men  of 
an  episcopal  spirit : "  indeed,  men  that  know  not  God  ; 
that  know  not  how  to  account  upon  the  works  of  God, 
how  to  measure  them  out ;  but  will  trouble  nations  for 
an  interest  which  is  but  mixed,  at  the  best— made  up  of 
iron  and  clay,  like  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s  image : 
whether  they  were  more  civil  or  spiritual  was  hard  to- 
say.    But  their  continuance  was  like  to  be  known  be- 
forehand :  iron  and  clay  make  no  good  .mixtures— they 
are  not  durable  at  all ! 

You  have  now  a  godly  ministry ;  you  have  a  know- 
ing ministry ;  such  a  one  as,  without  vanity  be  it 
spoken,  the  world  has  not.  Men  knowing  the  things  of 
Qod  and  able  to  search  into  the  things  of  God— by  that 
only  which  can  fathom  those  things  in  some  measure. 
The  spirit  of  a  beast  knows  not  the  things  of  a  man, 
nor  doth  the  spirit  of  man  know  the  things  of  God  Y 
"  The  things  of  God  are  known  by  the  Spirit."  Truly  I 
will  remember  but  one  thing  of  those,  *'  the  misguided 
persons  now  cast  out  from  us."  The  greatest  perse- 
cution hath  been  of  the  people  of  God — ^men  really  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  as  I  think  very  experience  hath  now 
sufficiently  demonstrated  I 

We  have  here  clearly  enough  presented  to  us 
the  way  in  which  Cromwell  reformed  the  Church 
in  his  day.  He  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him, 
in  his  capacity  as  civil  ruler,  to  settle  what  forn> 
of  church  government  should  be  set  up. 

Addressing  his  first  Parliament  on  the  subject ^ 
Cromwell  declared  his  mind  with  his  usual  un- 
compromising emphasis.     He  said : 

So  long  as  there  is  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  su- 
preme magistrate  to  exercise  his  conscience  in  erecting^ 
what  form  of  church  government  he  is  satisfied  he- 
should  set  up,  why  should  he  not  give  the  like  liberty 
to  others  f  Liberty  of  conscience  is  a  natural  right ; 
and  he  that  would  have  it  ought  to  give  it,  having- 
"  himself  "  liberty  to  settle  what  he  likes  for  the  public 
Indeed,  that  hath  been  one  of  the  vanities  of  our  con- 
test. Every  sect  saith  :  *^0h,  give  me  liberty  J"  But 
give  it  him,  and  to  his  power  he  will  not  yield  it  to 
anybody  else.  Where  is  our  ingenuousness?  "Ijib- 
erty  of  conscience"— truly  that  is  a  thing  ought  to  be 
very  reciprocal  I  The  magistrate  hath  his  supremacy ; 
he  may  settle  religion— ^' that  is,  church  government** 
— acording  to  his  conscience. 

v.— WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE  TO-DAY. 

So  far  Cromwell.  Now  for  the  bearing  of  all 
this  upon  our  problems.  The  power  of  the 
supreme  magistrate  is  now  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  electorate.  We  of  the  free  churches  who- 
object  to  the  union  of  church  and  state  in  Eng- 
land are  unable  either  to  sever  that  union  or  to 
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rid  ourselves  of  the  responsibility  which  the  pos- 
session of  authority  entails  upon  us.  We  are 
responsible  for  making  the  best  of  the  establish- 
ment. Nor  can  we  shake  off  that  responsibility. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  fairly  raised,  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  that  is  suggested 
by  CromwelPs  precedent  is  to  leave  the  whole  es- 
tablishment untouched,  tithes  and  all,  but  to 
widen,  to  broaden,  and  to  render  more  efficient 
and  national  the  ministry  of  its  clergy.  As 
Cromwell  broadened  the  Church  so  as  to  render 
it  possible  for  any  good  and  serious  preacher  not 
actively  in  opposition  to  the  commonwealth  to 
hold  a  living  to  which  he  might  be  presented,  so 
we,  inheritors  of  the  Cromwellian  tradition,  might 
carry  his  principle  to  its  legitimate  development 
and  open  the  ministry  of  the  establishment  to  all 
good  men  without  narrowing  the  portal  of  the 
Church  by  exacting  any  theologicaJ  or  ecclesias- 
tical tests  whatever.  We  could  again  constitute 
a  commission  of  triers,  in  which,  if  the  Church 
is  liberally  nationalized,  we  should  place  the  offi- 
cial chiefs  of  all  the  religious  denominations  in 
England,  including  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau,  and  Rabbi  Adler,  together  with  laymen 
like  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

The  new  clergy  would  have  to  be  men  of  good 
morals,  and  they  would  have  to  give  such  testi- 
mony of  the  grace  of  God  as  to  satisfy  their  ex- 
aminers that  they  would  not  abuse  their  position 
in  the  interest  of  any  sect ;  that  they  would  hon- 
estly promote  religious  liberty  and  oppose  with 
unwearying  zeal  the  social  inequalities  and  in- 
human conditions  of  life  which  disfigure  the 
England  of  to-day.  A  commission  of  expurga- 
tors  would  be  a  useful  complement  to  the  board 
of  triers.  They  could  be  armed  with  absolute 
authority  to  eject  any  minister  who  after  his  ap- 
pointment proved  himself  to  be  unfit  for  his  post, 
either  by  gross,  evil  living,  persistent  indolence, 
indifference  to  the  social  welfare  of  his  parish- 
ioners, or  by  failing  to  hold  the  balance  fairly 
between  all  religious  bodies  in  his  parish.  A 
single  act  of  Parliament  would  be  sufficient  at 
'  once  to  repeal  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  vest  the 
control  of  the  clergy  in  a  couple  of  commissions 
similar  to  those  of  Oliver's  time.  The  new  clergy 
could  preach  what  they  pleased  and  dress  as  they 
liked,  so  long  as  they  did  not  transgress  the  fun- 
damental articles  and  refuse  to  be  common  serv- 
ants of  the  whole  of  the  people  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  sect  or  party.  The  Church  thus 
nationalized  would  become  more  and  more  a 
great  cooperative  society  for  doing  good,  an 
agency  for  promoting  mercy,  justice,  righteous- 
ness, and  humanity  among  the  people.     Its  min 


isters  would  constantly  labor  to  unite  all  who 
love  in  the  service  of  all  who  suffer,  and  there 
would  be  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  the  edifices 
and  endowments  of  the  national  Church  by  a 
mere  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatic  sect. 

In  carrying  out  the  new  reformation  non -con- 
formists would  do  no  violence  to  their  convic- 
tions. They  would  maintain  their  spiritual  or- 
ganizations, and  so  would  the  really  spiritually 
minded  members  of  the  present  establishment. 
Of  course  no  high  churchman  would  consent  to 
regard  such  a  nationalized  establishment  without 
doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  pretensions  as  the  spir- 
itual Church.  They  would  naturally  found  their 
own  Anglican  sect  and  run  it  at  their  own 
charges.  The  bulk  of  English  churchmen  would 
remain  where  they  are,  nor  would  they  see  much 
difference  in  the  establishment  after  it  had  been 
transformed  into  a  national  society  for  doing  good, 
excepting  that  they  would  find  the  new  parson 
constantly  trying  to  break  down  barriers  of  sec- 
tarian pride  and  exclusiveness  which  the  old  par- 
son was  busy  building  up.  Life  in  England 
would  certainly  be  sweeter  and  happier  if  such  a 
change  could  be  brought  about. 

In  view  of  the  chaotic  and  anarchical  state  of 
things  now  prevailing  in  the  establishment,  who 
knows  but  Oliver  Cromwell's  plan,  modified  to 
suit  the  nineteenth  century,  may  not  commend 
itself  to  the  common  sense  of  his  countrymen  ? 


VI.— PRECEDENCE  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 

Startling  as  this  proposition  may  appear  to 
those  who  have  lost  even  the  very  conception  of 
the  national  character  of  the  Church,  it  will  pre- 
sent no  inherent  difficulties  to  the  comprehension 
of  any  one  who  has  followed  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  religious  equality. 

At  first,  the  idea  of  the  nationalizing  of  the 
Church  was  sought  by  compelling  all  citizens  to 
profess  belief  and  to  conform  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Anglican  establishment.  That  was  no  doubt 
logical,  but  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  ab- 
solutely inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  When  that  principle  asserted  it- 
self, the  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the  original 
conception  of  the  national  Church  was  made  by 
the  rigorous  imposition  of  tests  upon  all  those 
who  served  the  state  in  any  position  of  authority 
or  received  from  the  state  any  endowment  or 
emolument.  Non-conformists  were  only  tolerated 
as  aliens  in  the  commonwealth  of  our  English 
Israel.  The  system  of  univeraal  tests  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  reminded  them  at  every  turn 
that  their  position  was  one  of  tolerance,  not  of 
right.  They  were  the  TJitlanders  of  Britain.  But 
by  degrees  the  compromise  by  which  the  advo- 
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cates  o[  the  old  theory  of  the  national  Clmrch 
had  endeavored  to  reconcile  a  modified  recog- 
nition of  i-eligioua  liberty  with  their  own  belief 
in  the  absolute  identity  of  the  Uiiurch  and  the 
nation  began  to  break  down.  First  one  position 
of  influence  in  the  national  councils  and  tlieii 
another  was  freed  from  tests,  Protealant  dis- 
■:enters  were  admitted  to  Parliament,  then  Roman 
Catholics,  after  them  Jews,  and  finally  atheists. 
As  it  was  with  the  House  of  Commons  so  it 
was  with  municipal  corporations.  The  elaborate 
provision  by  which  the  local  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  state  was  mohopolized  by  the 
members  of  the  Anglican  sect  was  swept  away. 
The  Episcopalian  monopolies  of  marriage,  of 
registering  the  birth  and  officiating  at  the  grave 
of  the  citizen  shared  the  same  fate.  Still  more 
pertinent  as  a  precedent  was  the  abolition  of 
religious  tests  in  the  universities,  which  were 
regarded  as  the  training  colleges  for  the  Church. 
Everywhere  tiio  practice  of  imposing  religious 
tests  as  a  condition  for  accepting  the  service  of 
a  citizen  or  the  conferring  a  privilege  or  a  po- 
sition or  a  salary  by  the  stale  has  gone  by 
the  board — excepting  in  the  national  establish- 


ment for  the  religious  teaching  of  t!ie  English 
people. 

It  is  probable  that  in  church  as  in  state  we 
shall  have  to  proceeil  by  steps  and  stages.  From 
a  logical  point  of  view  there  is  no  halting- ]>lace 
Ijetween  aVwolute  enforcement  of  one  form  of  re- 
ligion on  all  citizens  and  the  absolute  recognition 
of  the  right  of  all  the  citizens  to  share  equally  to 
fixing  the  religion  to  be  taught  by  the  state  estab- 
lishment. The  only  alternative  is  disestalilish- 
ment  and  disendowment.  But  the  English  are 
not  logical,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  first  de- 
mand that  will  be  made  upon  the  Anglican  Church 
will  be  the  repeal  of  all  tests  excepting  adhesion, 
let  us  say,  to  the  Apostles'  Creed.  This  would 
exclude  the  agnostic,  the  atheist,  the  Jew,  and 
the  Unitarian,  and  although  it  might  not  exclude 
the  Roman  Catholic,  a  special  provision  might  be 
made  forbidding  the  swurn  subjects  of  the  Pope 
accepting  ministry  in  the  pulpits  of  the  national 
Clmrch.  Personally  I  regard  all  such  stipula- 
tions as  illogical  and  indefensible ;  but  I  am  now 
considering  the  probable  course  of  events  if  the 
Cromwellian  suggestion  gained  acceptance  among 
our  people.      Ultimately,  no  doubt,  we  should  see 
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the  principle  of  the  civic  Church  accepted  in  its 
entirety,  and  no  good  and  capable  person  would 
be  disqualified  for  service  in  th^  state  church  be- 
cause of  his  theological  opinions.  But  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  about  that  when  we  liAve 
placed  the  national  character  of  the  church  on 
as  broad  a  foundation  as  it  rested  in  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Of  course  there  will  be  great  outcry  against 
this  profanation  of  the  idea  of  a  church,  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  in  the  real  spiritual  con- 
ception of  the  Church  the  proposed  creed  less 
society  for  doing  good  would  not  be  a  church. 
A  church  in  Cromwell's  sense  was  a  community 
of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  each  individually 
converted  to  God,  and  joined  together  in  a 
holy  fellowship  for  the  purpose  of  get'ting  the 
will  of  God  done  in  the  world.  Such  a  church 
can  never  be  national  until  all  the  members  of 
the  nation  are  individually  converted  to  God. 
The  present  Anglican  body  is  so  far  from  real- 
izing that  ideal  that  the  very  conception  of  a 
church  as  consisting  in  a  company  of  saved  per- 
sons each  of  whom  has  experienced  a  personal 
change  of  heart,  and  is  publicly  pledged  to 
united  service  to  save  the  world,  would  probably 
be  rejected  by  the  majority  of  its  clergy.  There- 
fore while  I  should  shrink  from  any  proposal  to 
found  a  national  church  as  blasphemous  and 
Erastian,  I  see  no  objection  in  transforming  an 
Episcopalian  sect  which  calls  itself  a  national 
church  into  something  that  would  be  at  least 
national  and  not  sectarian. 

The  real  Church  of  God  in  the  Christian  sense 
would  be  then,  as  now^  a  thing  apart  fropa  the 
national  establishment.  Its  members,  conform- 
ing or  non- con  forming,  would  maintain  their  own 
organizations.  Cromwell  was  most  particular  to 
distinguish  between  God's  peculiar  interest  and 
his  general  interest.  <  *  His  peculiar,  his  most 
peculiar,  interest  was  his  churchj  thq  communion 
of  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ."  ."  His  gen- 
eral interest  was  the  concernment,  pf  the  loving 
people,  not  as  Christians,  but  as  human  creatures 
between  these  three  nations  and  the  dependencies 
thereof."  <*  The  communion  of  faithful  follow- 
ers of  Christ "  can  never  be  confounded  with  a 
national  establishment.  The  latter  must  comprise 
all  living  creatures,  saved  or  unsaved,  in  the 
three  kingdoms  and  the  dependencies  thereof. 
The  peculiar  interest  would  be  in  less  danger  of 
being  confounded  with  the  general  interest  under 
the  new  regime  than  it  is  at  present. 


Cromwell,  it  will  be  objected,  excluded  Epis- 
copalians from  the  establishment.  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  in  the  first  place  it  is  not 
strictly  true,  and  in  the  second  place  that  wliat- 
ever  exclusion  was  insisted  upon  was  not  because 
of  their  faith  in  Episcopacy  as  their  disloyalty  to 
the  commonwealth.  In  like  manner,  the  only 
people  who  would  be  disqualified  for  accepting 
the  oflBce  of  a  minister  in  the  re  reformed  Church 
of  England — excepting,  of  course,  men  incom- 
petent or  immoral — would  be  those  "who  refused 
to  treat  all  religious  denominations  on  a  footing 
of  absolute  equality.  For  such  a  man  who  re- 
jected the  fundamental  principle  of  a  national 
establishment  in  an  era  of  religious  equality 
there  could  necessarily  be  no  place  in  the  national 
pulpit.  For  the  principle  of  religious  equality 
and  the  absolute  right  of  the  citizen  to  religious 
liberty  would  be  the  corner-stones  of  the  new 
Church  of  England,  and  those  who  refused  to 
recognize  the  equal  brotherhood  of  all  believers 
could  not  accept  oflBce  under  the  new  regime. 

If  the  proposed  change  is  justified  by  reference 
to  the  precedents  of  our  history,  it  is  not  less  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  practical  age. 
When  a  number  of  small  competing  concerns 
have  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  attempt 
to  develop  some  great  tract  of  territory,  the  in-  - 
variable  course  is  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  great 
syndicate  is  formed.  All  the  conflicting  interests 
are  harmonized  by  an  act  of  amalgamation,  and 
one  gigantic  concern,  with  consolidated  capital  • 
and  united  effort,  sets  itself  to  accomplish  the 
task  which  had  overstrained  the  energies  of  the 
private  companies.  What  is  wanted  to-day — 
and  what  would  be  formed  to-morrow  if  Chris- 
tians really  believed  as  much  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as,  say,  Cecil  Rhodes  believes  in  the 
British  empire — is  a  national  religious  syndicate 
for  the  moral,  social,  and  spiritual  regeneration 
of  England.  Seats  on  the  board  of  directors 
would  be  allotted  in  some  rough  proportion  to 
the  number  of  sittings  provided  by  the  amal- 
gamated concerns,  and  operations  would  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  national  scale  to  overtake  the  gi- 
gantic task  which  at  present  lies  undone. 

But  the  practical  common -sense  methods 
adopted  instinctively  when  Englishmen  desire  to 
earn  a  dividend  or  extend  an  empire  will  prob- 
ably be  scouted  as  irreverent  and  profane  when 
the  work  in  hand  is  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
people.  And  so  it  naturally  happens  the  people 
are  not  saved. 
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BY  CHARLES  W.   KINDRICK. 
(United  States  consul  at  Ciudsd  Juarez,  Mexico.) 


THE  Edmunds  law,  enacted  in  1882,  retarded 
the  growth  of  Mormonism  in  the  United 
States.  It  waa  the  principal  barner  raised  in 
later  times  against  the  propagandism  of  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  followers.  At  the  time  the  Ed- 
munds [aw  was  engrossed  upon  the  statute -books 
of  the  country  the  Mormons,  unmolested  in  the 
Salt  Lake  region,  had  developed  and  increased 
in  the  number  of  adherents  to  the  faith  until  the 
hardships  attending  the  flight  from  >l^auvoo  were 
forgotten  in  the  general  growth  and  prosperity 
realised  in  their  new  abode  in  the  great  West. 

After  the  Edmunds  act  those  Mormons  who 
clung  tenaciously  to  &  belief  in  the  juslifiableness 
of  the  plural  marriage  looked  to  another  land, 
and  were  ready  to  conquer  another  wilderness  or 
subdue  another  desert  in  order  to  practice  with- 
out restraint  the  institution  of  polygamy.  Mex- 
ico seemed  to  afford  a  new  area  in  which  to  settle 
and  build  homes  without  that  opposition  to  their 
especial  creeds  which  crystallized  in  the  anti- 
polygamous  enactments  of  the  Government  at 
Washington.  But  there  were  many  things  to 
*  be  considered  in  a  movement  to  the  southern 
republic     The  Mormons  had  been  long  enough 
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in  the  West  to  reclaim  the  desert  to  cultivation 
and   abundance.     They  had  builded  homes   in 
Utah,  planted  gardens,  erected  temples,  Invested 
accumulations,  and  so  iden- 
I      lified    themselves   with    the 
country  that  it  was  difGcult 
for  great  numbers  of   them 
I     to  get    away.     Those   who 
held  property  were  loath  to 
relinquish  it,  and  those  wlio 
were  not  bound  by  sucb  ma- 
terial interests  were  too  poor 
to  emigrate  and   build  new 
communities  in  a  new  coun- 
try without  undergoing  much 
toil  and  hardship. 

In  addition  to  these  ob- 
stacles was  the  uncertainty  of 
establishment  in  a  Strang 
land  without  encountering 
opposition  of  a  serious  phase. 
It  was  not  known  to  what 
extent  their  coming  would 
be  encouraged  or  opposed. 
An  effort,  however,  was 
made  in  the  direction  of  the 
establishment  of  colonies 
tn.  which  met  with  favor.      The 
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emisBariea  of  the  Church  who  were  sent  into  the 
southern  republic  returned  with  reports  favorable 
to  a  genPral  scheme  of  colonization.    Concessiona 
of  l&nde  were  offered  and  exemption  from  certain 
taxation.     AH  the  goods  and  portable  property 
were  granted  free  admission  to  the  republic,  and 
it  was  afp^ed  that  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  all  importations  into  Mexico  for  use  in 
building  their  settlements  were  to  be  admitted 
without  assessment  of  tariff  duties.     Whatever 
may  be  said  against  the  tenets  of  Mormonism,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Mormons  are  colonizers 
and  builders,  and  it  was  i-eadiiy  supposed  they 
would  form  at  once  the  nucleus  of  a  prosperous 
community.     The  Mexican 
Government  perceived  in  the 
proposed  emigration  to  Mexi- 
co the  future  advantage    to 
be  derived  from  colonies  of 
industrious   people   accus- 
tomed to  labor  and  able  to 
transform  solitary  valleys  in- 
to   yielding   gardens   and 
gloomy  mountains  into  pas- 
ture-lands for  thousands  of 
cattle.      What    the    original 
Mormrfns  accomplished  in 
Utah  and    the   great   West 
Mexico  believed  they  could 
perform  in  the  states  of  Chi- 
Imahua  and  Sonora. 

Nothing  was  said  about 
their  faith  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  no  barrier  was 
raised  against  the  practice  of 
polygamy.  In  Mexicoa  man 
may  have  but  one  legal  wife. 
The  second  or  third  has  no 
status  in  law,  and  in  the  eye  i 


of  the  law  their  offspring  are  held  to  be  not  le- 
gitimate, but  natural,  children.  The  Mormons 
did  not  expect  their  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
plural  marriage  to  give  the  second  or  third  wife 
a  legal  standing.  They  asked  for  non-interfer- 
ence with  their  institutions,  believing  that  their 
creed  justified  the  practice  of  polygamy  and  made 
the  marriage  tie  with  the  second  or  third  wife  as 
sacred  to  themselves  as  the  law  of  the  land  held 
the  marriage  tie  with  the  first  wife. 

The  Mormon  settlers  came  to  Mexico  in  1889. 
They  were  poor  people.  Many  of  them  had  not 
even  the  means  of  transportation,  and  when  they 
arrived  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Casas  Grandes  River, 
two  hundred  miles  south  of  the  New  Mexican 
line  and  as  many  miles  from  a  railroad,  they  had 
practically  nothing  but  their  physical  strength 
and  religious  enthusiasm.  Around  them  were 
high  mountains  capped  with  snow,  dark  canyons 
wliere  wild  beasts  made  their  lair,  and  a  narrow 
valley  arid  without  irrigation  and  barren  of  vege- 
tation except  gramma  grass  and  cottonwood  trees. 
Apache  Indians  lurked  in  the  hills,  drove  away 
their  herds,  and  sometimes  attacked  their  settle- 
ments. But  the  Mormons  prospered.  No  difG- 
culty,  no  hardship  was  great  enough  to  appall 
them  or  drive  them  back.  They  made  ditches, 
turned  the  water  of  the  river  upon  their  lands, 
planted  fruit-trees,  laid  out  gardens,  tended  their 
flocks,  and  plenty  came  to  support  and  sustain 
them.  Other  colonies  were  established  which 
were  also  prosperous.  In  a  single  "  stake," 
comprising  the  colonies,  or  "wards,"  of  Colonia 
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Juarez,  Colonia  Diaz,  Du- 
blan,  Oaxaca,  Paclieco,  Gar- 
cia, and  Chuiclmpi,  the 
.Mormons  number  2,523 
pei-sons  and  477  families. 

The  original  settlement, 
or  chief  colony,  is  Colonia 
Juarez,  located  sixteen 
miles  from  the  terminus  of 
a  railroad  recently  complet- 
ed. To  reach  Colouia  Ju- 
arez it  is  necessary  to  cross 
the  (oot-hilla  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains.  The 
road  winds  through  passes 
and  defiles  until  the  colony, 
nestling  like  a  green  garden 
in  the  wilderness,  comes 
suddenly  into  view.     It  is 

beheld    nearly   a    thousand  mtuoAnoN  dam  c 

feet  below  the  hill-top.    The 

roadway  descends  gradually  until  it  enters  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  village.  The  gardens 
are  fragrant  with  flowers,  and  the  blossoms  of 
the  peach,  apricot,  and  plum  trees  glow  in  the 
pure  air.  Clear  water  from  the  uscequia  along 
the  hill-side  flows  down  the  gutter  of  each  cross- 
Street.  Neat  brick  residences  are  nestled  amid 
grapevines  and  pear-trees.  On  one  side  are  the 
wind'Swept  timberless  hills,  piled  in  a  great  con- 
fusion of  stone,  lava,  grassy  sides,  and  sharp 
peaks.  On  the  other  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
tains, somber  and  fuscous,  tower  thousands  of 
feet  into  the  clouds.  The  green  stretches  of 
alfalfa  below  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
brown  summits  that  shadow  them.  From  this  . 
valley  the  Mormons  Lave  extracted  in  ten  years 
enough  wealth  to  give  them  independence. 

The  capital  colony  is  a  beautiful  village  com- 


parable to  any  in  New  England.  There  is  every 
evidence  of  thrift,  cleanliness,  industry,  comfort, 
and  good  management.  There  is  an  absence  of 
the  vices  common  to  modern  communities. 
There  are  no  saloons,  tobacco  shops,  jails,  nor 
houses  of  ill  fame  in  the  colony.  The  property 
is  owned  by  Mormons,  and  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  several  settlements  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  Church.  There  is  a  grist  mill,  a  furniture 
factory,  and  other  industries  in  Colonia  Juarez. 
There  is  an  academy  with  5  teachers  and  -100 
pupils.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Mormons  to  erect 
school-houses  before  churches  and  temples. 

The  president  of  the  colony  is  a  man  of  striking 
personality.  With  his  energy  and  enterprise 
there  is  mingled  a  certain  religious  enthusiaetii 
which  guarantees  the  success  of  his  undertakings. 
He  is  tall,  slender,  with  deep  blue  eyes  froni 
which  there  beams  an  unusual  order  of  intel- 
ligence. He  is  a  man  of  good  birth  and  educa 
tion,  and  under  his  leadership  the  colonies  have 
prospered  beyond  expectation.  He  and  other 
Mormons  discuss  without  restraint  polygamy  and 
other  matters  appertaining  to  their  Church  and 
community.  Precision  of  speech  is  a  Mormon 
characteristic.  There  is  a  slight  drawl  peculiar  to 
men  of  intense  religious  feeling.  The  Puritans 
in  the  time  of  Titus  Gates  were  not  more  to  be 
remarked  for  oddness  of  speech.  They  have  no 
preachers,  but  are  taught  from  youth  to  speak 
publicly,  and  any  member  of  the  colony  may  be 
called  upon  to  deliver  the  Sunday  sermon.  The 
majority  of  the  congregation  are  capable  of  con- 
ducting the  services  of  the  Church. 

The  Mormons  are  associated  always  with  the 
idea  of  polygamy.  The  president  says  not,  more 
than  4  per  cent,   of  the  Latter  Day  Saints   m 
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Amorica  ever  iiidiilgod  in  lUe  phii'al  iiinrriapo. 
Tliev  do  not  uko  a  second  or  third  wife  until 
able  to  support  additions  to  tlie  first  family. 
Poverty  and  a  scarcity  of  women  seem  respoii' 
Bible  for  tlie  small  percenla^  of  plural  mar- 
riages. Every  Mormon  strives  to  be  prosperous 
and  successful  in  liis  business  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  taking 
additional  wives.  They  justify  their  practice  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Ciiurch  liy  the  in- 
terjiretation  they  have  made  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    They  claim    that    the   excicise  of  iheir 


ifligiuus  belief  makes  the  appearance  in  a  Mor- 
mon community  of  elderly  unmarried  women  and 
women  of  unsavory  repute  an  impossibility.  Only 
a  small  nunil)er  of  the  Mormons  in  the  Mexican 
mlonies  are  married  to  more  than  one  wife. 
While  they  pra<;tice  polygamy,  they  must  he 
accredited  with  living  in  accordance  with  the 
gjneral  tenets  of  the  Church.  T'nniulested  in 
the  sequestered  valleys  of  nortbeiTi  Mexico,  their 
daily  lives  fulfill  their  precepts.  Their  local 
churcli  and  school  is  supporUid  by  a  system  of 
tithing,  anil  although  the  tax  is  one  vohiutarily 
imposed  by  each  person,  it  is  always  to  the  full 
u)easurc  of  1 0  per  cent,  of  his  earnings  or  labor. 
Besides  supjwrting  an  excellent  academy  they 
contribute  to  a  general  fund  used  by  the  CliurcU 
in  Utah,  These  men  are  sincere  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  to  make,  in  the  course  of  time,  a 
(leacetul  conquest  of  North  America.  The  ulti- 
uiali'  and  universal  triumph  of  MormoniEin  is 
prciw;lied  as  an  oi-dination  of  God.  On  the  broad 
ground  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  they 
claim,  in  the  end,  a  universal  success. 

There  is  a  steady  stream  of  emigration  into  the 
coliHiies  from  Utah,  and  now  that  the  railroad 
has  penetrated  to  their  communities  the  Mormons 
expect  rapid  development  in  material  interests 
and  a  large  increase  in  the  population.  Her.- 
they  are  a  people  unto  themselves,  and  there  i,i 
no  restraint  upon  tiie  practice  of  their  religion. 


THE  STATE  AS  A   FARMER. 

BY  LEONORA  BECK  ELLIS. 


IN  the  picturesque  past  of  Aim-rics  there  are 
no  more  romantic  eleiiienti)  tlian  thosu  con 
spicuous  ill  tlie  old  plantation  life  of  llie  Soiitiit-i  n 
Ktates.  Tlie  rich  planter  of  Virginia,  the  Caro 
linas,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi  v/as  a  lord  indeed 
dwelling  in  liis  great  iiiaiisiuu  that  outrivale>i  the 
country  seat  of  many  an  English  peer,  and 
bowed  to  as  master  by  a  thuusand  slaviis  and 
retainers  who  tilled  iiis  vast  domain.  That  even 
abroad  be  was  looked  on  as  the  representative  of 
a  pura  landed  aristoci'acy  is  abundantly  testified 
to  in  many  contemporary  European  novels.  One 
needs  only  to  recall  the  character  of  Colonel 
Campian,  ''an  American  gentleman  with  targe 
estates  in  the  South,"  who  figures  in  Disraelis 
"Lothair."  "You  know  he  is  a  gentleman, 
said  the  Duke.  "He  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
South,  They  have  no  property  but  land.  It  is 
not  unlikely  he  may  have  lost  his  estates  now 


But  that  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I  sha'il 
treat  him  and  all  Southern  gentlemen  as  our 
fathers  tR'ated  the  emigrant  nobility  of  France." 

It  is  also  true  that  the  Southern  planter  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century  was  usually  a 
man  of  cultivation  and  refinement.  His  sons 
and  daughters  were  educated  in  Northern  scliuols 
or  abroad,  as  he  had  Iwen  before  them.  When 
the  young  jieople  liad  completed  their  study  and 
travels,  they  came  home  to  be  launched  in  a 
picturesque  social  life  unlike  that  of  any  other 
section  or  counlry.  Kc-itivilies  of  a  nature  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  the  climate  and  the  character 
of  the  people  and  their  homes  tilled  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring,  but  never  uncomfortably  full, 
for  the  beaux  and  belles  of  that  day  and  class 
demanded  tliat  e.xistonce  should  be  easy  and  ele- 
gant as  well  as  gay. 

ijut  in  that  old  plantation  life  there  was  a 
king,  and  he  was  called  Cotton.  Not  the  tobacco 
of  Virginia,  the  wheat  of  Tennessee,  the  rice  or 
sugar  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  could  command 
under  that  rhjime  a  tithe  of  the  homage  paid  to 
this  proud  monarch  whose  sway  was  absolute 
over  every  acre  of  gound  that  he  would  accept. 

Those  days  are  no  more  ;  their  picturesqueness 
lives  only  in  old  romances.  The  ozie-tizue  slaves 
now  press  to  the  polls  with  ballot  in  hand.  The 
ducal  estates  of  tiie  rich  planters  are  broken  up 
into  small  farms.  Cotton,  the  king  whose  power 
made  possible  the  most  signal  conditions  and  ele- 
ments of  that  life,  is  a  sovereign  no  longer,  bwt 
takes  his  place  in  the  file  of  man's  useful  servi- 

\\  hen  the  Civil  \\  ar  closed,  a  generation  ago, 
the  thmned  ranks  of  men  in  gray  turned  quietly 
back  to  their  homes  fullj  aware  that  they  might 
not  take  up  life  under  the  old  conditions — that 
the  destruction  which  hud  Ijoen  leveled  at  slavery 
had  also  cut  and  maimed  the  roots  of  other  in- 
stitutions 

But  changes  prtssed  more  rapidly  upon  them 
than  tliey  ha  1  foreseen  lo  the  hard  problems 
of  sudden  poveity  were  added  others  as  grave. 
KcLonbt ruction  oppressed  them.  The  systematiz- 
ing of  labor  out  of  chaotic  elements  was  an  her- 
culean task  for  any  generation.  As  one  difficult 
vear  after  another  passed  away  the  faint  shadow 
of  a  new  trouble  giew  more  distinct,  more  onu- 
nous  Ruin  still  more  al>aolute  seemed  staring 
them  in  the  face 
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Bat  out  of  trial  strength  is  bom.  Tlie  transi- 
tion from  cottoQ  at  1 5  centa  per  pound  to  cotton 
at  4}  cents  has  been  achieved,  and  the  South 
is  not  yet  bankrupt — not  even  growing  poorer. 
On  the  contrary,  she  is  growing  richei  ;  for  the 
tyrant's  fall  has  set  free  many  a  locked-up  re- 
source that  is  now  contributing  its  quota  to  the 
genera!  prosperity. 

It  is  well  to  consider  more  closely  one  agency 
to  which  this  section  is  much  indebte<l  for  its 
present  prosperous  conditions.  Few  persons  out- 
side of  the  practical  and  theoretical  fanning 
classes  have  measured  the  benelicent  results 
accruing  especially  to  the  South — impoverished, 
illiterate,  and  beset  by  change — from  ihat  act  of 


Congress  known  as  the  Hatch  act.  Under  the 
pi-ovisions  of  this  act,  which  was  approved  on 
March  2,  1887,  the  siitn  of  |I15,000  per  annum 
iifts  been  appropriated  to  each  State  from  the 
national  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
■expenses  necessary  to  conduct  systematic  in- 
vestigation and  experiment  along  the  lines  of 
agricultural  science. 

The  Hatch  act  grew  out  of  the  old  land  scrip 
hill.  Previous  to  the  latter  many  thoughtful 
men  hat!  found  food  for  grave  anxiety  in  the 
steady  decrease  in  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
arable  lands  in  this  country  during  the  present 
century.  As  frequently  before,  America  finally 
weni  back  to  the  Old  World  to  draw  a  lesson 
which  held  hope.  The  success  attendant  upon 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  farming  in  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  and  Germany  induced  a  few 
of  our  law-makers  to  believe  that  the  same  re- 


uld  follow  in  the  United  States  if  the 
directly  related  to  agriculture  were 
taught  in  a  j>ractical  way.  From  this  grew  the 
land  scrip  act  of  1862,  by  the  provisions  of  which 
schools  of  practical  agriculture  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  all  the  Stales  and  Territories.  The 
main  object  of  such  institutions  was,  to  be  sure, 
special  technical  education  ;  therefore  none  of 
them  had  been  long  established  before  those  in 
charge  recognized  the  indispensableness  of  ex- 
periment farms  if  instructor  and  pupil  were  both 
to  realize  the  best  results  from  such  teaching. 

In  many  States  these  farms  were  immediately 
annexed  to  the  agricultural  colleges.  But  parsi- 
monious State  legislation  and  shortsighted  policy 
prevented  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  such  annexes 
until  the  Hatch  act,  nearly 
twelve  years  ago,  provided 
for  the  founding  and  con- 
tinuance of  "  agricultural 
experiment  stations  "  under 
State  control,  and  connected, 
though  not  so  closely  as  to 
handicap  them,  wiih  the 
schools.  Since  then  each 
State  has  turned  experi- 
mental farmer,  with  a  pa- 
ternal government  to  pay 
the  bills. 

Section    2    of    the    Hatch 
act  defines  comprehensively 
the  duties  of  the  experiment 
stations  :   they  must  conduct 
original  research  and  verify 
experiments    on    the    physi- 
ology of  plants  and  animals, 
pathological  as  well  as  nor- 
mal ;    remedies  for  diseases 
in   both   must    be  studied  ;    the  chemical    com- 
position   of    useful    plants   in    different    periods 
of  growth,  the  capacity  for  acclimation  of  new 
plants  and  trees,  and   the  analysis  of  soils  and 
water  are  specifically  mentioned  as  within  their 
province  ;    the    relative  advantages  of   rotative 
cropping  as  pursued  under  a  varying  series  of 
crops  are  to  he  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  manures,  natural  and  artificial, 
with    their  effects  on    different   products.      The 
composition    and    value    of    grasses    and    forage 
plants  is  not  omitted,  nor  the  study  of  the  various 
foods  for  domestic  animals.     The  scientific  and 
economic  questions  involved  in  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese  must  be  practically  investigated. 
Following  these  specifications,  it  is  recommended 
that  such  other  researches  and  experiments  be 
made  as  bear  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry 
of  the  United  States.     Due  regard  is  to  be  had 
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to  the  varying  reqiiireiiienta 
and  conditioiia  of  the  Oiffer- 
ent  StaUw  and  Territories. 

Anotlier  section  provides 
for  the  distribution  of  fre- 
quent printed  btilletins  set- 
ting forth  in  full  the  results 
attained  in  all  ex]>eriinenis 
and  investigation— a 
thoughtful  and  necessary 
condition,  for  otherwise  all 
present  benefits  would  ivacli 
but  a  fortunate  few. 

Ample  provision  lieinfT 
made  (or  purposes  so  well 
considered  and  generously 
planned,  the  results  have 
been  worthy  of  tlie  thought. 
P^ducation  of  the  prmhicing 
classes  up  to  the  complelest 
measure  of  their  needs  is 
the  main  arch  of  a  nation's 
pi-osperity. 

But  if  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  IVnu.'^yl- 
vania  have  drawn  incalculable  good  during  the 
past  decade  from  their  ex|)eriinent  stations— and 
no  one  can  deny  that  they  have — what  must  bi' 
the  t)cne(it  to  Georgia,  Alal>am&,  and  their  sister 
States,  whoso  fanners  knew  only  how  to  raise 
cotton,  and  this  in  too  e.xpensive  a  manner  to  sell 
at  the  present  prices?  The  salvation  of  such  an 
agricultural  class  lies  in  intensive  farming  ;  and 
could  the  new  system  Ije  taught  tliei 
and  directly  through  another  inst 
than  the  one  provided  ?  The  State  i 
is  the  safest  instnictor  of  her  sons. 

A  visit  to  the  Georgia  experiment  s 


.  smvly 
vitality 


while 


<Wat«r  toner  and  laboratory  Id  the  backgrnnnd.) 


tlie  \&.-'\  oilon  of  l.SDS  was  being  gathered  would 
have  convinced  any  one  that  this  ^-tate  is  doing 
her  wurk  with  discretion  and  skill.  Her  expen- 
MU'nt  station  is  located  in  her  fairest  farming 
si'Cticm.  middle  Georgia,  and  occupies  a  beautiful 
tract  of  lli'J  acres  in  .Sjalding  County.  In  the 
nddst  of  well-kept  grounds,  aliout  twu  miles 
from  the  town  of  Griffin,  the  residence  of  the 
.lirMtor,  Hon.  R.  J.  Redding,  the  agriculturist, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Kimbrough.  and  the  otlier  depart- 
mental beads  are  chistcreii  logether.  ]n  the 
rear  of  these  are  cixuforiable  cottagi's  for  the 
laborMCs.  Some  very  line  oaks  add  much  to  tiie 
natural  charm  of  the  location.  The  {"ost-office 
is  called  "  K.\[ieriinent." 

The  agricultural  department  projier  draws  one's 
first  aitenticm.  Forty -eight  acres  are  devoted 
to  this,  and  the  rotation  system  is  pursued  with 
marked  success,  lilac b  year  one-tiiird  of  the 
land  \»  devoted  to  grain,  onc'third  to  corn,  and 
one-tliin)  to  cotton.  The  ti-act  which  Ibis  year 
produces  cotton  must  next  time  Itear  corn,  and 
the  nest  small  grain  followed  by  peas. 

Mr.  Kimbrough  has  tested  thirty  varieties  of 
cotton  on  bis  Bixt«en  acres  this  season,  and  was 
gathering  tbe  twenty-fifth  bale  early  in  Novem- 
ber. Tlie  first  seventeen  bales  he  sold  for  4} 
cents  per  pound,  and  realized  a  neat  profit  over 
.the  cost  of  production.  This  alone  would  be  a 
valuable  lesson  to  Georgia.  Tbe  latest  bulletin 
from  this  department  i-anks  the  variety  of  cotton 
known  as  Lee's  Improved  highest,  while  the 
Jackson  Limbless,  which  last  year  came  third, 
has  fallen  much  lower.  The  bulletins  also  give 
the  fertilizer  formulas,  demonstrating  txtyond  a 
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doubt  that  the  guano  bills  need  not  eat  up  the 

The  fifteen  and  one-half  acres  in  oats  produced 
in  1898  1,075  bushels.  When  these  were  har- 
vested peaa  were  planted  and  45,000  pounds  of 
hay  put  in  the  barn  from  that  crop.  The  ground 
is  now  being  fitted  for  cotton  next  season. 

We  might  forestall  some  of  the  bulletins  by 
going  minutely  through  each  department.  As  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  do  so,  cotton  and  grains 
may  well  be  left  and  the  orchards  and  vineyards 
looked  at. 

Tliere  are  nearly  four  acres  devoted  to  peaches  ; 
the  famous  Elberta,  which  had  its  origin  in  this 
section,  monopolizes  ahnost  the  half  of  that  area. 
Five  acres  are  given  up  to  general  grape  culture, 
wliile  there  are,  besides,  two  scuppernong  arbors, 
one  twenty  feet  wide  and  traversing  four  and  a 
half  acres.  The  scuppernong  is  a  peculiar  South- 
ern product  from  which  much  is  expected,  some 
claiming  that  wines  rivaling  the  most  delicate 
and  delicious  of  the  lower  French  provinces  will 
yet  be  manufactured  from  it.  Then  the  apple, 
the  pear,  the  cherry,  Japan  and  native  plums, 
and  every  variety  of  fig  and  berry  that  can  by 
any  mode  of  cultivation  be  grown  in  this  climate 
have  their  allotted  spaces,  ranging  from  one-half 
to  five  acres.  Each  one  is  studied  and  cai-ed  for 
with  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  every  failure  seems 
to  spur  to  further  efforts.  Even  a  chance  visitor 
must  grow  interested  in  the  warfare  that  is  being 
waged,  with  every  available  weapon,  upon  the 
San  Jose  scale  and  the  various  forms  of  pear  and 
quince  blight. 


Foresli-y  has  its  province  here  also.  The 
propagation  of  native  trees  is  made  the  subject 
of  study,  as  well  as  the  comparative  values  of 
different  woods.  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
are  cultivated  with  care. 

The  laboratory  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
station's  organism,  the  chemical  analysis  of  soils 
and  water,  of  plants  in  different  stages,  of  foods 
in  varying  combinations  and  changing  conditions, 
and  the  measuring  of  the  values  of  fertilizers 
being  indispensable  to.  any  form  of  successful 
research  in  agricultural  science.  The  Georgia 
chemical  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  H.  C.  White,  who  has  long  held  the 
chair  of  chemistry  at  the  State  University  and 
has  a  national  reputation  in  the  science  of  his 
iovc. 

Not  least  among  the  debts  the  farmers  of  this 
State  owe  to  the  experiment  station  is  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  fact  that  cheese  and  butter 
dairying  can  bo  conducted  with  as  much  success 
in  tliis  as  in  any  of  the  Middle  States.  Here  a 
new  and  extremely  profitable  industry  is  opened 
up,  and  many  have  successfully  entered  it  during 
the  past  five  yeai-s.  The  station  herd  is  small, 
but  there  are  Jei-scys,  Guernseys,  Holsteins,  and 
common  "scrubs"  in  it,  and  the  records  are 
kept  sepai'ate.  The  cheese  of  this  farm  carried 
oS  the  gold  medal  at  the  recent  exposition  in 
Ouiaba. 

Thus  ihe  State  is  teaching  lessons  which  her 
sons  are  eagerly  learning.  It  is  a  wise  govern- 
ment that  is  unafraid  of  the  expenditure  which 
makes  her  membei-s  richer. 
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■ARCONI  AND  THE  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH. 

THE  June  -VcCTurc'j begins  witli  one  of  Cleve- 
land M off ett's  breezy  narrations,  this  month 
concerning  the  Italian  inventor  who  has  made 
Buch  wonderful  progress  in  the  problem  of  tele- 
graphing without  wires.  ,  Young  Marconi  began 
hie  experiments  in  this  subject  in  18^5  in  the 
fields  of  his  father's  estate  at  Bologna,  Italy. 
He  is  only  twenty  four  years  of  age  now.  To 
show  the  important  practical  success  he  has  al- 
ready obtained,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  that 


his  wireless  telegraph  system  now  sends  messages 
with  perfect  ease  from  South  Foreland,  in  Eng- 
land, to  Boulogne,  France,  thirty-twomilesaway, 
across  the  channel.  Among  the  most  noted  uses 
which  the  invention  has  been  put  to  up  to  this 
time  was  the  ealablishing  of  communication  be- 
tween Osborne  House  on  the  Isle  of  'Wight, and 
the  royal  yacht,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  aboard, 
as  she  lay  in  Cowes  Bay.  The  Queen  wished  to 
be  able  to  get  frequent  Imlletins  m  regard  to  the 
Prince's  injured  knee,  and  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  messages  of  a  strictly  private  na- 
ture were   transmitted  in  the  course  of  pixtoon 


days,  with  entire  success.  In  order  to  make  the 
wireless  circuit  it  is  necessary  that  the  sendiiiu 
and  receiving  conductors  should  be  mounted  on 
high  masts.  In  the  last-named  instance  a  one- 
hundred- foot  pole  was  erected  in  the  grounds  of 
Osborne  House  and  a  wire  lifted  to  the  yachts 
mast  eighty-three  feet  above  the  deck.  But  the 
instininient  was  o[)erated  down  in  the  saloon  of 
the  vessel,  whence  the  wire  led.  The  messages 
could  be  sent  and  received  just  as  well  while  the 
yacht  was  flying  along  through  the  waves  ae 
when  she  was  at  anchor.  On  one  occasion  the 
yacht  cruised  so  far  west  as  to  bring  its  receiver 
within  the  influence  of  the  transmitter  at  the  sta- 
tion on  the  Needles,  and  here  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  communicate  successively  with  that  sta- 
tion and  with  Oslwrne,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  both  stations  wei'e  cut  off  from  the  yacht  by 
considerable  hills,  one  of  these  rising  three  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  feet  higher  than  the  vertical 
wire  on  Osborne. 

Mr.  Moffett  reports  the  following  interesting 
interview  with  Dr.  Erskine- Murray,  one  of  the 
chief  electricians  of  the  Marconi  Company  : 

"'I  suppose,' said  I,  'this  is  a  fine  day  for 
your  work  ? '  The  sun  was  shining  and  the  air 
mild. 

"  '  Not  particularly,'  said  he.  '  The  fact  is, 
our  messages  seem  to  carry  best  in  fog  and  bad 
weather.  This  past  winter  we  have  sent  through 
all  kinds  of  gales  and  slorms  without  a  single 
breakdown.' 

' ' '  Don't  thunder-storms  interfere  with  you,  or 
electric  disturbances  ? ' 

"  '  Not  in  the  least.' 

' '  '  How  about  the  earth's  curvature  ?  I  sup- 
pose that  doesn't  amount  to  much  just  to  the 
Needles  ? " 

"  '  Doesn't  it,  though  ?  Look  across  and  judge 
for  yoni-self.  It  amounts  to  one  hundred  feet 
at  least.  You  can  only  see  the  head  of  tha 
Needles  light-house  from  here,  and  that  must  l>e 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  And 
the  big  steamers  pass  there  hulls  and  funnels 
down.' 

"'Then  the  earth's  curvature  makes  no  dif- 
ference with  your  waves  ?  ' 

"  '  It  has  made  none  up  to  twenty-five  miles, 
whicli  we  have  covered  from  a  ship  to  shore  ; 
and  in  that  distance  the  earth's 
about  five  hundred  feet.  Iftheci 
against  us  then,  the  messages  would  have  passed 
some  hnndj-eiis  of  feet  over  the  receiving -station  ; 
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but  nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  So  we  feel 
reasonably  confident  that  these  Hertzian  waves 
follow  around  smoothly  as  the  earth  curves/ 

*  *  <  And  you  can  send  messages  througli  hills, 
can  you  not  ? ' 

*  *  *  Easily.     We  have  done  so  repeatedly. ' 

*  *  *  And  you  can  send  in  all  kinds  of  weather  ? ' 
**  *  We  can.' 

» *  <  Then,  *  said  I  after  some  thought,  *  if 
neither  land  nor  sea  nor  atmospheric  conditions 
can  stop  you,  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  send 
messages  to  any  distance.* 

*  *  *  So  we  can, '  said  the  electrician,  *■  so  we 
can,  given  a  sufficient  height  of  wire.  It  has 
become  simply  a  question  now  how  high  a  mast 
you  are  willing  to  erect.  If  you  double  the  height 
of  your  mast,  you  can  send  a  message  four  times 
as  far.  If  you  treble  the  height  of  your  mast, 
you  can  send  a  message  nine  times  as  far.  In 
other  words,  the  law  established  by  our  experi- 
ments seems  to  be  that  the  range  of  distance  in- 
creases as  the  square  of  the  mast's  height.  To 
start  with,  you  may  assume  that  a  wire  suspended 
from  an  eighty-foot  mast  will  send  a  message 
twenty  miles.     We  are  doing  about  that  here. ' 

***Tlien,'  said  I,  multiplying,  *a  mast  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  high  would  send  a  mes- 
sage eighty  miles  ?  * 

**  *  Exactly.' 

**  *  And  a  mast  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high  would  send  a  message  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  ;  a  mast  six  hundred  and  forty  feet 
high  would  send  a  message  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  ;  and  a  mast  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  high  would  send  a  message  fifty -one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  ? ' 

< '  *  That's  right.  So  you  see  if  there  were 
another  Eiffel  Tower  in  New  York,  it  would  be 
possible  to  send  messages  to  Paris  through  tlie 
ether  and  get  answers  without  ocean  cables. ' 

***Do  you  really  think  that  would  be  pos- 
sible ? ' 

*  *  *  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  What  are  a 
few  thousand  miles  to  this  wonderful  ether, 
which  brings  us  our  light  every  day  from  mil- 
lions of  miles  ? ' 

*<*Do  you  use  stronger  induction  coils,'  I 
asked,  *  as  you  increase  the  distance  of  trans- 
mission ? ' 

*'  <  We  have  not  up  to  the  pi-esent,  but  we 
may  do  so  when  we  get  into  the  hundreds  of 
miles.  A  coil  with  a  ten-inch  spark,  however, 
is  quite  sufficient  for  any  distances  under  im- 
mediate consideration.' 

**  After  this  we  talked  of  improvements  in  the 
system  made  by  Mr.  Marconi  as  the  result  of 
experiments  kept  up  contmuously  since  these 
stations  were  established,  nearly  two  years  ago. 


It  was  found  that  a  horizontal  wire,  placed  at 
whatever  height,  was  of  practically  no  value  in 
seending  messages  ;  all  that  counts  here  is  the 
vertical  component.  Also  that  it  is  better  to 
have  the  wire  conductor  suspended  out  from  the 
mast  by  a  sprit.  It  was  found,  furthermore, 
that  by  modifying  the  coherer  and  perfecting 
various  details  of  installation  the  total  efficiency 
was  much  increased,  so  that  the  vertical  con- 
ductor could  be  lowered  gradually  without  dis- 
turbing communication.  Now  they  are  sending 
to  the  Needles  with  a  sixty-foot  conductor, 
whereas  at  the  start  a  wire  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  vertical  height  was  necessary. " 


PROPERTIES  AND  USES  OF  LIQUID  AIR. 

PROP.  IRA  REMSEN,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins  University,  contributes  to  Appleton's 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May  an  important 
paper  on  liquid  air,  the  new  agent  now  success- 
fully produced  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Tripler.  (The  article  in  McClures  Magazine  for 
March  describing  Mr.  Tripler's  work  was  noticed 
in  the  Review  at  the  time  of  its  appearance. ) 

Professor  Remsen  describes  several  experi- 
ments with  the  new  substance  which  must  Ijave 
astonished  an  uninitiated  observer.  For  in- 
stance : 

**When  liquid  air  is  poured  upon  water  it, 
being  a  little  lighter  than  the  water,  floats,  not 
quietly,  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  very  troubled  way. 
Soon,  however,  the  liquid  sinks  to  the  bottom 
because  the  nitrogen,  which  is  the  lighter  con- 
stituent, passes  into  the  gaseous  state,  and  the 
liquid  oxygen  which  is  jeft  is  a  little  heavier  than 
water.  The  experiment  is  a  very  beautiful  one. 
A  scientific  poet  could  alone  do  justice  to  it. 
The  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  wliile 
liquid  air  is  colorless,  or  practically  so,  liquid 
oxygen  is  distinctly  blue." 

'  *  When  the  liquid  is  poured  out  of  a  vessel  in 
the  air  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  gas.  The 
great  lowering  in  the  temperature  causes  a  con- 
densation of  the  moisture  of  the  air  in  the  form 
of  a  cloud.  The  same  thing  is  seen  when  the 
cover  is  removed  from  a  can  containing  the 
liquid.  Of  course  this  liquid  does  not  wet  things 
as  water  does.  When,  however,  as  happened  in 
New  York,  the  lecturer  deliberately  pours  a 
dipperful  of  the  liquid  upon  a  priceless  Worth 
gown,  he  may  expect  to  hear  expressions  of 
horror  from  the  owner.  This  experiment  passed 
off  most  successfully.  Every  trace  of  the  liquid 
air  was  converted  into  invisible  gases  before  the 
fleeting  agony  of  the  sympathetic  audience  had 
passed  away." 

Alcohol  frozen  by  liquid  air  is  as  hard  as  ice. 
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Wlieii  dropped  into  liquid  air  the  drops  of  alcohol 
retain  the  globular  form. 

PRACTICAL    APPLICATIONS. 

Professor  Remsen  mentions  four  distinct  uses 
to  which  liquid  air  may  be  put — as  a  cooling 
agent,  for  the  construction  of  motors,  in  the 
preparation  of  an  explosive,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  second  of 
these  applications  is  the  one  to  which  attention 
was  especially  directed  in  the  McChire's  article, 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  ten  gallons  of  liquid 
air  had  been  made  by  the  use  of  three  gallons  of 
liquid  air  in  the  engine.  Commenting  on  this 
statement,  Professor  Remsen  observes  : 

''If  that  means  that  the  ten  gallons  of  liquid 
air  are  made  from  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure, 
the  statement  is  in  direct  conflict  with  well- 
established  principles.  If  it  means  that  the  ten 
gallons  of  liquid  air  are  made  from  air  that  has 
already  been  partly  compressed,  we  must  know 
how  much  work  has  been  done  before  the  liquid- 
air  engine- began." 

Leaving  the  question  of  cost  out  of  considera- 
tion. Professor  Remsen  concedes  that  liquid-air 
engines  would  have  the  advantage  of  compact- 
ness, though  they  would  necessarily  be  heavy,  as 
they  would  have  to  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
great  pressure. 

It  seems  that  an  explosive  in  which  liquid  air 
is  one  of  the  constituents  has  been  made  and  used 
for  some  time.  *' When  the  liquid  from  which 
a  part  of  the  nitrogen  has  boiled  off  is  mixed 
with  powdered  charcoal,  the  mixture  burns  with 
great  rapidity  and  great  explosive  force.''  This 
explosive  has  to  be  made  at  or  near  the  place 
where  it  is  used.  It  has  been  practically  tested 
in  a  coal  mine  at  Pensberg,  near  Munich.  The 
chief  advantage  of  this  explosive  is  its  cheapness  ; 
another  point  in  its  favor  is  that  it  soon  loses  its 
power  of  exploding. 

A  less  obvious  application  of  liquid  air  is  in 
the  extraction  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 
Of  the  reasons  and  methods  for  doing  this  Pro- 
fessor Remsen  says  : 

"This  can  be  accomplished  by  chemical  means, 
but  the  chemical  method  is  somewhat  expensive. 
Oxygen  has  commercial  value,  and  cheap  oxygen 
would  be  a  decided  advantage  in  a  number  of 
branches  of  industry.  It  will  be  observed  that 
it  is  the  liquid  oxygen  that  makes  possible  the 
preparation  of  the  explosive  described  in  the  last 
paragraph.  Oxygen  as  such  in  the  form  of  gas 
is  of  value  in  Deacon's  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  chlorine.  In  this  process  air  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  caused  to  act  upon  each  other  so 
as  to  form  water  and  chlorine.  The  nitrogen 
takes  no  part  in  the  act,  and  it  would  be  an  ad- 


vantage if  it  could  be  left  out.  It  is  only  the 
oxygen  that  is  wanted.  There  are  many  other 
possible  uses  for  oxygen  either  in  the  liquid  or 
in  the  gaseous  form,  but  these  need  no  mention 
here. 

"  In  conclusion  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  liquid  air  will  be  found  to  be 
a  useful  substance,  but  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  speak  with  any  confidence  of  the  particular  uses 
that  will  l)e  made  of  it." 


HOW  DIAMONDS  ARE  MADE. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  lias  a  very 
instructive  paper  on  the  origin  of  dia- 
monds. It  appears  that  the  South  African 
diamond  mines  have  thrown  much  light  on  tliis 
once  obscure  subject.  These  mines  are  *  *  colos- 
sal cylinders,  200  to  500  feet  across,  pierced 
from  below  through  a  granitic  substructure  sur- 
mounted by  an  immense  overlay  of  carbonaceous 
shales  and  sandstones."  They  are  gorged  with 
a  blue  rock  named  '*  kimberlite,"  which  was 
evidently  flung  up  by  volcanic  action  from  uu- 
fathomed  depths  and  which  contains  the  dia- 
monds ;  the  latter  grow  more  abundant  as  you 
descend.  These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
diamonds  hail  from  a  subterraneous  and  not  a 
celestial  source.  *<  On  the  surface  of  the  earth 
they  are  adventitious  arrivals  ;  their  proper  home 
is  at  some  considerable  distance  underground." 

Diamonds,  of  course,  consist  of  pure  carbon. 
*' Hence  alone  among  gems,  spurious  or  true, 
they  are  perfectly  transparent  to  the  Rontgen 
rays" — which  supply  "an  easy  and  infallible 
test  for  genuine  diamonds."  At  a  temperature 
of  750°  C.  the  diamond  is  combustible.  It  is,  in 
a  word,  carbon  perfectly  crystallized.  But  crys- 
tallization, so  far  as  experience  goes,  only  com- 
mences with  a  substance  in  the  liquid  state.  And 
the  difficulty  has  been  to  get  carbon  liquefied.  It 
has  generally  passed  from  solid  to  vapor,  skip- 
ping the  intermediate  liquid  state.  '^The  key  to 
the  enigma  of  diamond  production  should,  ac- 
cord inglv,  be  found  in  the  liquefaction  of  car- 
bon." 

THE    REQUISITE    HEAT    AND    PRESSURE. 

Here  lies  one  of  the  triumphs  of  high-temper- 
ature chemistry.  The  invention  of  the  electric 
furnace  has  made  possible  tem|)eratures  up  to 
near  3,G00°  (.\,  and  among  other  discoveries  has 
shown  unforeseen  effects  on  various  metals  of 
carbon  : 

'*  The  fundamental  material  is  met  with  on  the 
earth's  surface  under  three  elementary  forms,  de- 
finable as  amorphous,  foliated,  and  crystalline,  or 
as  charcoal,  graphite,  and  diamond.     Charcoal  is 
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caibon  of  the  ordinary  current  kind,  the  resid- 
uum  of  charred  organic  matter,  the  universal 
caput  mortuum  of  the  organic  world.  Graphite  is 
the  same  substance  modified  by  strong  heat  apart 
from  extraordinary  ^essure.  Diamond,  finally, 
is  the  outcome  of  Bigh  temperature  combined 
with  great  pressure.  Now  in  pregeological  times, 
when  our  globe  was  still  liquid,  its  primitive  store 
of  carbon  must  have  lain  near  at  hand,  awaiting 
the  imperious  calls  of  vitality  ;  and  M.  Moissan 
opines  it  to  have  existed  in  the  shape  of  metallic 
compounds,  such  as  those  produced  with  facility 
in  his  furnace.  As  cooling  progressed  aqueous 
reactions  set  in,  carbides  were  replaced  by  hydro- 
carbons, and  eventually  by  carbonic  acid,  huge 
volumes  of  which  originally  incumbered  the  at- 
mosphere. Carbides,  however,  doubtless  sur- 
vived in  subterranean  cavities,  and  perhaps  sur- 
vive even  now.  Many  volcanic  phenomena  might 
be  explained  by  inrushes  of  water  upon  such  Plu- 
tonic foundries.  There  is,  moreover,  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  they  actually  constitute  the 
long-sought  matrix  of  the  diamond. 

BUT    HOW    LIQUEFY    CARBON  ? 

' '  That  fused  iron  dissolves  carbon  is  no  recent 
<liscovery ;  but  the  aflSnity,  illustrated  in  the 
Hessemer  process,  has  been  widely  developed  and 
investigated  by  M,  Moissan.  At  the  temperature 
of  the  electric  furnace  he  finds  this  ordinarily  in. 
traccible  substance  to  be  freely  soluble  in  alumi- 
num, chromium,  manganese,  nickel,  uranium — 
above  all,  in  boiling  silver  and  iron.  Unluckily 
it  separates  from  them  in  cooling,  as  it  is  de- 
posited after  sublimation,  not  in  the  radiant 
crystalline  form,  but  merely  in  dull  flakes  of 
graphite.  Only  by  main  force  can  the  desired 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  be  effected. 
It  would  seem  that  the  intimate  marshaling  power 
in  this  kind  of  matter  is  virtually  annulled  by  a 
trifling  separation  of  the  centers  from  which  it 
emanates.  It  acts  only  when  they  are  brought 
within  striking  distance  by  mechanical  means.- 
Tlie  difficulty  thus  raised  is  formidable,  yet  it 
must  be  overcome  before  the  manufacture  of  the 
gems  enters  upon  a  practical  stage. 

COOLING    MOLTEN    CARBURIZED    IRON. 

"  M.  Moissan  was  the  first  duly  to  estimate 
and  successfully  to  cope  with  it.  His  experi- 
ments were  grounded  upon  careful  inquiry  into 
South  African  mining  conditions.  That  they 
disclose  great  profundity  of  origin  for  the  exca- 
vated objects  was  at  once  apparent  to  him,  and 
underground  factories,  if  placed  deep  enough, 
can  avail  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  of  geo 
centric  heat  and  geogonic  pressure.  The  crux 
was    to   produce    the    same   results    without  the 


same  facilities.  Sufficient  heat  was  indeed  at 
hand  ;  the  needful  pressure  was  less  easily  evoked. 
But  here  a  certain  anomaly  in  the  behavior  of  cool- 
ing iron  came  to  the  rescue.  Pure  iron  follows 
the  common  rule  of  contraction  in  solidifying  ; 
but  iron  saturated  with  carbon  expands,  after 
the  manner  of  water  turning  into  ice.  Silver 
shows  the  same  peculiarity.  Now,  by  suddeply 
refrigerating  a  mass  of  carbonized  iron  a  hard 
superficial  shell  would  obviously  be  formed, 
powerfully  constricting  the  interior  and  hindering 
its  natural  expansion.  Frost-burst  water-pipes 
but  too  familiarly  exemplify  the  all  but  irresistible 
strength  of  the  molecular  effort  to  get  room  under 
analogous  circumstances.  The  tremendous  in- 
terior pressure  created  by  the  restraint  imposed 
upon  it  in  M.  Moissan's  crucibles  suffices  to 
liquefy  the  carbon  contained  in  them  ;  and  ciys- 
tallization  ensues." 

GENUINE    DIAMONDS    MANUFACTURED. 

For  cooling  purposes  the  French  chemist  found 
water  unsuitable,  because  o£  the  cushion  of  vapor 
which  formed  between  the  water  and  the  heated 
crucible  ;  so  he  took  as  refrigerator  in  place  of 
water — boiling  lead  1  The  drop  required  in  tem- 
perature being  from  3,500°  to  1,100°,  the  melt- 
ing-point of  iron,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  liquid  lead 
at  325°  is  comparatively  a  cooling  bath. 

By  these  means  genuine  diamonds  have  been 
made.  Bnt  the  largest  was  only  one -fiftieth  of 
an  inch  across,  and  within  three  months  broke  up. 

*' Laboratory  diamonds  are,  then,  unlikely 
soon  to  figure  in  trade  returns  ;  although  it  may 
prove  possible  to  fabricate,  on  a  remunerative 
scale,  those  imperfect  varieties  known  as  '  bort  * 
and  *  carbonado,'  which,  being  no  whit  inferior 
for  rock- drilling  exigencies  to  the  '  serenest ' 
gems  from  Grao  Mogor,  command  a  steady  mar- 
ket price." 

A    TRUTH    SET    IN    DIAMONDS. 

Diamonds  are,  however,  derived  not  merely 
from  <*  fiery  underground  pools"  or  "electric- 
ally heated  furnaces."  They  fall  from  the  sky,  as 
in  a  rocky  mass  seen  to  descend  at  Novy  Urej,  in 
Siberia,  in  1886.  The  reviewer  concludes,  from 
a  reference  to  the  Canon  Diablo  diamonds,  at  first 
held  to  be  aerolites,  now  found  to  be  earth-born  : 

'  *  They  assure  us  that  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  in  the  electric  furnace,  and  on  the  un- 
known bodies  disintegrated  into  meteoric  dust 
similar  conditions  have  prevailed  or  do  prevail. 
Everywhere  alike,  carbon  crystallized  out  from  an 
intensely  hot  ferric  solution  under  great  pressure. 
The  recipe  for  diamond- making  is  the  same  in 
the  Sirian  as  in  the  solar  system.  The  univeree 
is  one,  chemically  and  physically." 
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NEEDFUL  PRECAUTIONS  FOR  OCEAN  NAVI- 
GATION. 

UNDER  this  title  Mr.  John  Hyslop  makes  in 
the  June  Harper  s  some  suggestions  as 
to  the  proper  handling  of  ships — suggestions  no 
doubt  prompted  by  the  extraordinary  list  of 
terrible  tragedies  in  ocean  traveling  that  has 
marked  the  season  of  1898-99.  Mr.  Hyslop 
asks  whether,  given  a  due  complement  of  com- 
petent officers  for  the  proper  navigation  of  the 
ship,  existing  methods  give  full  effect  to  their 
combined  skill,  care,  and  direction,  or  is  it  a 
fact  that  in  important  respects  the  captain  is  not 
only  supreme,  as  he  ought  to  be  and  must  neces- 
sarily be,  but  that  he  is  practically  left  without 
systematized  help  or  check  ?  Another  point 
worthy  to  be  noted  is  whether  it  is  sufficient  to 
merely  provide  for  vessels  boats  of  a  sufficient 
number  and  size,  even  though  the  means  of 
launching  them  are  so  utterly  crude  and  inade- 
quate that  under  conditions  of  much  difficulty 
they  cannt)t  be  safely  gotten  into  the  water  with- 
in limited  time.  Mr.  Hyslop  calls  to  mind  the 
catastrophe  that  overtook  the  Mohegan^  which 
was  lost  last  October  by  striking  the  Manacle 
Hocks,  near  Falmouth.  The  second  and  third 
officers  were  on  deck,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
captain  was,  too,  and  he  was  a  sober,  careful, 
and  capable  man.  Mr.  Hyslop's  theory  of  the 
mysterious  and  terrible  mistake  by  which  the 
vessel  was  being  steered  half  a  point  more  to  the 
north  than  usual  was  that  the  very  severe  trials 
of  physical  hardship,  responsibility,  care,  and 
exhaustive  effort  which  come  to  shipmasters  had 
unnerved  Captain  Griffith  in  this  instance,  and 
are  likely  to  unnerve  any  sea-captain,  no  matter 
what  his  equipment  of  strength. 

On  this  theory,  when  it  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration that  a  captain  under  the  present  condi- 
tions is  apt  to  resent  any  examination  of  charts 
or  questioning  of  his  course  by  any  other  officer, 
Mr.  Hyslop  thinks  that  it  is  a  dubious  policy  to 
leave  a  ship's  safety  wholly  in  charge  of  one  man, 
who  maybe  thrown  out  of  his  **form"  by  a 
headache  or  any  unexpected  physical  disability. 
Mr.  Hyslop  suggests  that  instead  of  the  captain 
laying  the  vessel's  course,  that  should  be  made 
the  ordinary  routine  duty  of  an  officer  under  him, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  captain's  concurrence. 
This  would  save  the  captain's  dignity  and  would 
provide  a  new  and  valuable  check.  Certainly 
this  would  have  saved  the  loss  of  the  Mohegan. 

Just  as  certainly  it  would  not  abolish  all  acci- 
dents at  sea,  for  there  are  perils  no  human  fore- 
sight or  provision  can  prevent.  Though  this  is 
true,  Mr.  Hyslop  asks,  Is  it  rational  to  have  the 
present  system  of  launching  boats  ?  and  tells  us 
a  remarkable  fact  that  on  nearly  all  our  lar«je 


passenger  steamers  the  same  kind  of  davits  and 
the  same  means  of  launching  boats  are  in  use 
that  were  in  use  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Hyslop 
tells  of  the  very  elaborate  movements  that  must 
be  gone  through  with  to  launch  a  number  of 
boats  at  once,  and  shows  that  a  vessel  carrying 
several  hundred  passengers  and  perhaps  twenty 
boats  may  have  only  thirty  or  forty  real  sailors, 
the  rest  of  the  complement  of  the  ship  princi- 
pally being  made  up  of  engineei-s,  stewards, 
stokers,  etc.  These  will  do  well  enough  if  the 
boats  are  to  be  launched  in  daylight  in  smooth 
water,  but  it  is  in  just  the  opposite  kind  of  cir- 
cumstances that  boats  are  usually  to  be  launched 
in  a  hurry.  He  says  that  there  are  new  systems 
of  davits  vastly  superior  to  those  generally  in  use, 
and  that  some  of  the  more  alert  companies — for 
instance,  the  Old  Dominion  Line  of  steamers, 
plying  between  New  York  and  Norfolk — have 
fitted  their  new  vessels  with  boat- launching  ar- 
rangements free  from  the  most  serious  defects  of 
the  old-style  swivel  davits.  The  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  at  its  next  annual  convention  in  New 
York  is  to  have  papers  read  on  launching  ships' 
boats,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  new  and 
better  methods  will  result. 


A  PLAN  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 

IN  the  June  Cosmopolitan  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  writes  his  belief  that  most  of  the  old 
causes  of  war  have  died  away,  and  speaks  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  consider 
the  maintenance  of  perpetual  peace.  Dr.  Hale 
thinks  it  a  pity  that  the  proposition  was  not 
generally  received  with  more  enthusiasm.  He 
thinks  it  mean  to  ask  if  the  Czar  was  in  earnest. 
Dr.  Hale  believes  that  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  the  European  states  should  not  be  at  peace 
than  there  is  why  the  United  States  should  not 
be  at  peace  witli  each  other. 

'  *  The  peace  of  the  United  States  for  one 
hundred  and  six  years  out  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  This  court  is  indeed 
supreme.  It  is  higher  than  the  President,  it 
is  higher  than  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  higher  than  any  governor 
or  any  State.  It  speaks,  and  what  it  says  is 
done.  It  is  an  international  court  between  fortv- 
five  sovereignties,  each  of  which  has  its  own  local 
pride,  many  of  which  are  wholly  different  from 
many  others  in  origin,  in  race,  even  in  language 
and  religion. 

* '  For  ten  or  twenty  years  past  efforts  have 
been  in  progress  to  bring  about  a  similar  inter- 
national court  between  States  which  are  even 
larger  than  New  York,  Virginia,  or  MissourL 
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When  Mr.  Blaine  called  together  li is  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress  in  1890,  it  was  with  the  hope  tliat 
such  a  tribunal  might  be  arranged  as  an  inter- 
national tribunal  between  all  the  republics  of 
America.  While  the  congress  was  in  session 
Brazil  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Por- 
tugal and  became  an  independent  republic.  At 
once  Brazil  sent  a  delegation  to  what  was  well 
called  the  Pan-American  Congress.  The  Pan- 
American  Congress  made  the  plans  for  an  in- 
ternational tribunal,  which  would  examine  any 
case  of  difficulty  which  arose  between  the  sixteen 
nations  represented  there. 

*  *  When  Mr.  Blaine  presented  this  plan  to  the 
world  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress  he  said  : 

* '  *  If  in  this  closing  hour  the  conference  had 
but  one  deed  to  celebrate,  we  should  dare  call 
the  world's  attention  to  the  deliberate,  confident, 
solemn  dedication  of  two  great  continents  to 
peace  and  to  the  prosperity  which  has  peace  for 
its  foundation.  We  hold  up  this  new  Magna 
Charta  which  abolishes  war  and  substitutes  arbi- 
tration between  the  American  republics  as  the 
first  and  greatest  fruit  of  the  international  Amer- 
ican conference.  That  noblest  of  Americans, 
the  aged  poet  and  philanthropist,  Whittier,  is 
the  first  to  send  the  salutation  and  benediction 
declaring  :  *'  If  in  the  spirit  of  peace  the  Amer- 
ican conference  agrees  upon  a  rule  of  arbitration 
which  shall  make  war  in  this  hemisphere  well- 
nigh  impossible,  its  sessions  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world.'" 

<  *  From  that  time  forward  similar  plans  have 
been  proposed  by  different  bodies.  That  which 
has  attracted  most  intelligent  attention  is  the  plan 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association.  The 
bar  of  New  York  State  is  composed  of  gentlemen 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  dream  ;  they  are  not 
given  over  to  theories  or  fallacies.  But  lawyers 
always  believe  in  law.  Lawyers  know  what  is 
the  power  of  justice.  As  Mr.  Depew  said  ad- 
mirably well  in  an  address  on  this  subject,  it  was 
the  lawyers  of  England  who  beat  Charles  I.  and 
who  introduced  constitutional  government  into 
the  world.  The  lawyers  of  New  York  three 
years  ago  tried  their  hand  on  the  forming  of  a 
plan  for  an  international  tribunal  between  the 
great  states  of  Europe  and  the  great  states  of 
America.  Their  plan  has  the  very  great  merit 
of  simplicity  and  it  is  almost  automatic. 

**  It  proposes  that  each  of  the  nine  principal 
powers  of  the  world  shall  be  invited  to  select  a 
judge  who  shall  sit  in  this  central  tribunal.  And 
so  as  to  be  free  from  political  entanglements  or 
from  the  delays  which  would  follow  in  the  vari- 
ous changes  of  administration  of  those  nine  states, 


it  proposes  that  in  each  the  highest  court  shall 
appoint  from  its  own  number  the  judge  who  is  to 
sit  upon  the  central  tribunal.  Thus  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would  choose  one  of 
its  judges  to  be  a  judge  in  the  international 
court,  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  England 
would  choose  another  from  its  own  number. 
The  requisites  for  the  judgeship  are  thus  stated  : 

'**...  Such  representative  to  be  a  member 
of  the  supreme  or  highest  court  of  the  nation  lie 
shall  represent,  chosen  by  a  majority  vote  of  his 
associates,  because  of  his  high  character  as  a 
publicist  and  judge  and  his  recognized  ability  and 
irreproachable  integrity.  Each  judge  thus  se- 
lected to  hold  office  during  life  or  the  will  of  the 
court  selecting  him.' 

* '  As  soon  as  three  of  these  nations  should 
have  appointed  their  judges  the  court  would 
meet.  It  would  appoint  its  ofiBcers,  it  w^ould 
announce  the  places  of  its  sessions,  and  it  would 
be  ready  to  administer  justice.  As  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  commission  who  framed  the 
plan  said,  it  would  nail  up  its  sign  and  say, 
♦  International  Justice  Administered  Here.' 

*'  It  would  probably  be  some  little  time  before 
any  nation  would  dare  bring  a  case  before  it. 
Meanwhile  the  judges  would  be  conferring  to- 
gether on  points  of  international  law  which  have 
not  yet.  been  decided  inform.  They  would  be 
publishing  from  time  to  time  reports  or  state- 
ments with  regard  to  these  matters.  They  could, 
if  they  pleased,  be  reviewing  all  the  international 
law  of  the  past.  They  could  be  preparing  a 
formal  and  official  statement  of  the  results  which 
the  world  has  arrived  at  on  what  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  calls  *  those  great  principles  of  right  and 
justice  on  which  are  built  the  security  of  states 
and  the  welfare  of  peoples. ' 

' '  The  New  York  bar  would  not  compel  nations 
to  appear  before  its  tribunal  unless  they  chose 
to.  I  may  think  my  neighbor's  bees  hurt  my 
peaches,  but  I  do  not  go  to  law  about  it  unless  I 
choose.  This  freedom  is  the  strong  point  of  its 
plan.  A  certain  supposed  compulsion  in  the 
Olney-Pauncefote  treaty  was  the  only  reason 
assigned  for  its  failure.  But  there  is  no  danger 
but  that  two  nations  who  have  some  difficultv 
which  escapes  the  clumsy  meshes  of  our  old- 
fashioned  diplomacy  will  be  glad  enough  to  try  a 
court  of  such  prestige  and  dignity.  Here  is  this 
knotty  question  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
between  England  and  France.  It  is  the  curious 
question  whether  in  the  language  of  diplomacy  in 
1783  a  lobster  was  a  fish.  The  treaty  of  1783 
gives  France  the  undoubted  right  to  cure  fish  on 
the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  western  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  May  she  therefore  can  lobsters 
there  ?     If  the  lobster  is  a  fish,  yes  I     If  he  is  a 
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crustacean,  no  !  Tliis  must  be  decided  by  a 
court.  And  if  such  a  court  had  existed  this 
question  would  have  been  submitted  years  ago. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  different  suggestions 
which  are  before  the  international  conference. 
It  is  worth  the  detail  with  which  I  have  described 
it,  because  it  was  prepared  by  a  commission  ap 
pointed  by  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the 
world."  

THE  TROUBLE  IN  FINLAND. 

ARTICLES  on  Russia's  dealings  with  Fin- 
land,  written  from  the  Finnish  point  of 
view,  are  appearing  in  the  English  reviews. 
Dr.  J.  N.  Renter,  of  Helsingfors  University, 
contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  an  article 
on  *'  Russia  and  Finland."  It  is  a  well- written 
article,  and  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  begins  with  a 
sketch  of  Finnish  history,  and  gives  a  precise 
statement  as  to  what  it  is  that  the  Russians  have 
actually  done  in  the  grand  duchy. 

Dr.  Reuter  gives  a  very  striking  account  of 
the  wide  diffussion  of  education  in  Finland.  He 
says  that  there  are  at  present  as  many  Finnish 
secondary  schools,  preparatory  to  the  university, 
as  Swedish  ones,  that  the  periodical  press  num- 
bers about  120  Finnish  newspapers,  that  many 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Finland  are  de- 
livered in  Finnish,  and  that  the  Finnish  tongue 
is,  equally  with  the  Swedish,  acknowledged  as 
the  official  language  of  the  grand  duchy. 

THE    NEW    MILITARY    LAW. 

This  is  Dr.  Renter's  account  of  the  present 
disagreement  with  Russia  over  the  proposed 
military  conscription  law  : 

**  The  first  blow  that  fell  on  the  country  was 
the  imperial  proposal  for  a  new  military  law, 
which  was  to  be  laid  before  the  estates  summoned 
to  assemble  in  January  of  this  year  to  an  ex- 
traordinary Diet.  The  summons  was  issued  in 
July,  1898,  thus  before  the  Czar's  peace  pro- 
posal was  offered  to  the  world.  In  October  the 
proposition  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  shortly 
after  its  main  features  became  known  to  the 
public. 

"By  the  existing  military  law  of  1878  the 
conscription  system  was  introduced  into  Finland 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  Finnish 
army  intended  for  the  defense  of  the  country, 
an  army  under  the  command  of  Finnish  officers 
and  with  a  Finnish  staff,  ultimately  subordinate 
to  the  governor-general,  who,  *  while  likewise 
commanding  any  Russian  troops  that  may  be 
located  in  the  countrv,  is  the  chief  of  the  Fin- 
nish  army.'  The  standing  army  is  limited  to  a 
number  of  5, 600  men.      To  reach  tliis  amount, 


out  of  the  annual  contingent  of  about  8,000 
young  men  of  the  proper  age  for  conscription 
(twenty -one  years)  and  fit  for  military  service, 
about  1,920  are  annually,  after  balloting,  placed 
under  the  colors,  where  they  serve  for  three 
years,  on  the  lapse  of  which  time  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  reserve,  where  they  remain  for  two 
years,  and  ultimately  stand  in  the  militia  until 
they  have  completed  their  fortieth  year.  The 
rest  are  at  once  placed  in  the  reserve  for  five 
years,  and  undergo  in  the  first  three  years 
military  training  not  exceeding  ninety  days  alto- 
gether. 

* '  The  new  military  scheme  proposes  that  no 
fewer  than  7,200  (out  of  8,000)  should  be  every 
year  placed  on  the  active  service  list  for  five 
years,  and  afterward  for  another  period  of 
thirteen  vears  should  stand  in  the  reserve,  and 
then  in  the  militia,  as  before.  The  army  in 
Finland  would,  however,  not  be  increased,  but 
the  surplus  of  5,280  men  every  year  be  sent  to 
serve  in  Russia  beyond  the  frontier  of  their 
native  country  with  a  service  period  of  five 
years  ;  this  means  a  force  of  36,000  men.  This 
enormous  increase  of  the  Finnish  army  natu- 
rally implies  a  proportional  augmentation  of  the 
expenses,  while  at  the  same  time  it  directly  de- 
prives the  country  of  an  immense  amount  of 
labor — so  much  needed  in  our  country,  where  the 
earth  yields  her  fruits  only  as  the  result  of  very 
hard  work — and  indirectly  by  inducing  many 
young  men  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  America. 

* '  The  new  military  proposal  further  contains 
statutes  to  the  effect  that  Russian  officers  hence- 
forth should  have  a  right  to  serve  in  the  Finnish 
army,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country  (Par.  10  in  the  *  Form  of  Government' 
of  1772,  Par.  1  in  the  *  Act  of  Union  and 
Security'  of  1789,  and  Par,  120  in  the  Military 
Law  of  1878,  being  one  of  the  fourteen  para- 
graphs in  this  law  which  are  ratified  as  ^  funda- 
mental laws ').  The  Finnish  military  staff  would 
l^e  abolished  and  the  army  become  directly  subor- 
dinate to  Russian  military  authorities. 

**  One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  Czar*8 
manifesto  will  concern  the  work  of  the  present 
Diet.  In  the  middle  of  April  a  communication 
has  been  made  to  the  Diet  that  the  Emperor  has 
approved  the  proposition  of  the  minister  of  war 
that  the  army  proposal,  now  under  discussion  by 
the  Finnish  Diet,  shall  be  considered  as  *  pos- 
sessing an  imperial  interest,'  and  thus  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  way  indicated  in  the  manifesto  of 
February  15,  1899 — i.e.,  the  Diet  has  only  to 
give  its  opinion. 

*  *  It  lies,  of  course,  in  the  discretion  and  good- 
will of  the  Czar  to  listen  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Diet  or  to  take  the  advice  of  his  Russian 
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ministers.  So  strong  is  even  now  in  Finland 
confidence  in  the  Czar  tliat  the  hope  is  by  no 
means  extinguished  that  he  will  follow  the 
former  course  ;  and  it  is  very  generally  believed 
that  if  only  the  true  facts  could  be  brought  home 
to  him,  he  could  not  fail  to  reestablish  Finland's 
constitutional  rights." 

Petty  Tyrannies  of  the  Russian  Governor- 
General. 

In  the  Conteinj)orary  Prof.  Edward  Wester- 
marck,  another  Finnish  gentleman,  says  that 
the  popular  view  holds  Bohrikoff.  the  governor- 
general  of  Finland,  responsible  for  the  changes, 
and  savs  of  him  : 

' '  He  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  spirit  of  our 
national  life.  He  has  displayed  a  contempt  for 
the  press  which  to  our  mind  is  truly  cynical,  .  .  . 
Already  he  has  suppressed  one  [newspaper], 
while  he  has  suspended  the  publication  of  two 
others.  .  .  .  Ever  since  his  arrival,  and  especial- 
ly after  the  manifesto,  the  country  has  been 
troubled  with  spies  and  gendarmes.  Children 
are  pounced  upon  in  the  streets  and  asked  what 
they  are  taught  at  school  or  what  their  parents 
have  been  saying  at  home,  money  being  offered 
as  a  reward  if  they  tell  the  truth.  We  do  not 
know  if  the  governor  general  takes  any  direct 
part  in  this  abominable  system  of  espionage. 
At  all  events  he  has  done  nothing  to  suppress  it, 
and  it  was  unknown  in  Finland  previous  to  his 
arrival.  We  are  treated  as  rebels,  although 
there  is  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  rebellion. 
Even  persons  suspected  of  being  agents  provoca- 
teurs have  failed  to  drive  the  populace  to  vio- 
lence. The  regard  for  law  and  order  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Finnish  people  cannot  be  shaken 
by  any  provocation  whatsoever." 

The  writer  says,  *  *  W^e  want  an  express  ex- 
planation from  our  sovereign."  He  "  has  been 
badly  advised." 

*'  Of  a  rebellion  no  one  even  dreams  in  Fin- 
land. We  sliall  offer  peaceful  resistance  to 
everything  which  is  contrary  to  tlie  sworn  laws 
of  our  country.  .  .  .  The  only  weapon  in  which 
we  put  trust  is  that  culture  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter which  is  involved  in  our  Scandinavian  civi- 
lization. Our  Russian  antagonists  have  no  idea 
of  the  strength  of  this  weapon." 

Finland's  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain  writes  in  the  Fortnightly 
upon  ^<  Finland  and  tiie  Czar."  He  disavows  all 
imputations  against  the  personal  honor  of  the 
Czar.  He  thinks  that  the  Finnish  people  have 
suffered  grievous  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the 
imperial  authorities. 

He  sets  out  bv  savinc:  that   **for  more  than 


two  centuries  (since  1587)  the  Finlanders  have 
enjoyed  political  freedom."  During  their  union 
with  Sweden  they  sent  their  deputies  to  the 
Swedish  Parliament,  and  when  subjugated  by 
the  Russians  under  Alexander  I.,  in  1808,  they 
were  granted  a  Landtag  modeled  on  the  Swedish 
Riksdag.  The  four  estates  (gentry,  clergy,  l)ur- 
gesses,  peasants),  having  received  assurance  from 
the  Czar  of  his  purpose  to  reign  as  constitutional 
monarch,  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  Grand  Duke 
of  Finland.  Of  the  constitution  granted  in  1809 
Mr.  Bain  savs  : 

*'  Practically  it  was  based  on  the  constitutional 
compromise  invented  by  Gustavus  111.  of  Sweden 
in  1789,  when  he  attempted  to  combine  a  strong 
monarchical  government  with  a  subordinate  but 
still  (within  certain  well-defined  limits)  free  and 
independent  parliament.  The  balance  of  power, 
in  every  direction,  unmistakably  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  monarch.  He  was  the  fountain  of 
honor  and  justice,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces,  the  sole  medium  o\  communication  with 
foreign  powers,  the  head  of  the  executive  at 
home.  The  Landtag  could  assemble  only  when 
summoned  bv  its  Grand  Duke  :  lie  could  dismiss 
it  whenever  he  thought  fit  ;  its  deliberations 
were  for  the  most  part  to  be  confined  to  the 
propositions  which  he  might  think  fit  to  lay  be- 
fore it,  and  its  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to 
imperial  measures  or  to  the  so-called  economic 
or  administrative  legislation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  new  law  could  be  imposed  and  no  old 
law  abolished,  nor  could  the  fundamental  statutes 
be  in  any  way  altered  or  amended,  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  estates.  Moreover,  the 
Landtag  was  to  cooperate  in  all  legislative  meas- 
ures, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  comprising 
every  question  relating  to  the  fundamental  laws, 
the  privileges  of  the  estates,  the  civil  law,  crim- 
inal'law,  maritime  law,  ecclesiastical  law.  They 
had  also  a  voice  in  all  legislation  relating  to  the 
coinage,  the  national  bank,  the  organization  of 
the  array  and  navy,  etc.,  although,  as  already 
stated,  the  Grand  Duke  in  all  these  matters  had 
the  right  of  initiative.  Moreover,  the  estates  in 
general  retained  the  right  of  self-taxation,  al- 
though the  regulation  of  custom-house  dues  was 
expressly  reserved  as  a  prerogative  of  the  crown. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Finnish  constitution 
was  an  innocent  affair  enough.  The  most  jealous 
autocrat  ran  very  little  risk  in  bestowing  such  a 
harmless  gift  upon  a  portion  of  his  subjects." 

For  ninety  years  this  constitution  has  worked 
successfully.  Instead  of  restricting  it,  Alexan- 
der II.  actually  extended  it.  The  summoning 
of  the  Landtag,  previously  left  entirely  to  the 
arbitrary  discretion  of  the  Grand  Duke,  was  in 
1S(;9  made  periodical,  "at  intervals  of  not  more 
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than  five  years."  Ever  since  1882  it  has  really 
met  every  third  year.  "Alexander  III.  also 
promoted  the  development  of  the  Finnish  con- 
stitution by  conceding  to  the  estates  the  right 
of  initiation  in  most  questions  which  were  not 
of  the  nature  of  fundamental  laws,  by  the  act  of 
June  25,  1886." 

So  that  it  appears  from  Mr.  Bain's  account 
that  Russia  in  1809  conferred  home  rule  on  Fin- 
land such  as  she  had  not  enjoyed  under  Sweden, 
and  subsequently  relinquished  some  of  the  im- 
perial prerogatives  in  favor  of  Finnish  autonomy. 

THE    PRESENT   CRISIS. 

The  old  arrangement,  it  appears,  was  alto- 
gether too  liberal  to  meet  Russia's  present  exi- 
gencies, and  what  followed  after  the  submission 
to  the  Landtag  of  the  military  bill  proposed  by 
the  Russian  Government  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr. 
Bain  : 

*<P^or  the  Landtag  to  have  accepted  these 
military  propositions  in  their  present  shape  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  an  act  of  political  sui- 
cide ;  and  the  Russian  governor  general  in  Fin- 
land seems  to  have  reported  that  the  only  answer 
of  the  Finnish  estates  must  needs  be  a  71071  pos- 
sumus^  for  before  they  had  had  time  to  even 
deliberate  upon  the  bill  submitted  to  their  con- 
sideration they  were  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
gratuitous  and  totally  unforeseen  act  of  despotism, 
it  was  resolved  at  St.  Petersburg  to  deprive  the 
Finnish  estates  of  their  right  of  veto  as  regarded 
the  armament  bill,  and  thereby  save  Russia  from 
a  political  defeat  within  lier  own  confines,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  making  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  P^innish  constitution  by  means  of  an  imperial 
manifesto." 

WHO    IS    TO    DECIDE    WHAT    ARE    IMPERIAL 

QUESTIONS  ? 

This  manifesto  decrees  that  '  *  in  future  it  shall 
rest  with  the  monarch  alone  to  determine  what 
questions  are  '  imperial  questions  '  and  what  are 
of  such  purely  local  nature  as  can  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Landtag." 

•  *  Hitherto  those  questions  which  concerned 
both  Russia  and  Finland  had,  in  doubtful  cases, 
been  finally  adjusted  by  a  conference  of  the 
ministers  of  state  of  both  countries  ;  so  that  not 
uniform  or  common,  but  separate,  though  iden- 
tical, laws  were  wont  to  be  issued  for  the  two 
separate  portions  of  the  empire  respectively. 
Consequently  the  most  ominous  feature  of  the 
manifesto  of  February  1 5  is  that  henceforth  the 
Finlanders  can  never  be  sure  what  questions  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  may  choose  to  regard  as  'im- 
perial questions.'  It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  manifesto  is  a  mortal  blow  at  the 


liberties  of  Finland,  for  it  deprives  the  Finnish 
nation  of  its  most  precious  privilege,  tlie  priv- 
ilege of  making  its  own  laws  in  conjunction  with 
its  Grand  Duke,  and  it  degrades  the  Finnish 
Landtag  from  a  legislative  representative  parlia- 
ment to»a  mere  consultative  provincial  assembly.'* 

THE  UITLANDERS'  APPEAL  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

MR.  ARNOLD  WHITE  discourses  in  the 
National  Review  on  the  coming  crisis  in 
the  Transvaal.  He  insists  that  "the  time  has 
now  come  for  the  British  Government  either  to 
act  decisively  in  the  terms  of  the  colonial  secre- 
tary's declaration  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  a  suzerainty  they  are  unable  to  define  or 
unwilling  to  maintain."  The  occasion  is  the 
petition  to  the  Queen,  which  has  been  signed  by 
21,000  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal.  This, 
he  says,  is  *'an  original,  voluntar}',  and  spon- 
taneous demand  on  the  part  of  middle  and  work- 
ing class  Uitlanders."  None  of  the  old  reform 
leaders  are  in  it;  ''above  all,  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
his  entourage  have  refrained  from  intervening  in 
the  affair."  This  is  their  case  as  Mr.  White  puts 
it,  who  is  no  admirer  of  Mr.  Rhodes  : 

''  The  petitioners,  whose  appeal  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
government,  are  suffering  from  that  class  of  in- 
jury which  is  the  direct  cause  of  every  successful 
rebellion  which  has  yet  been  made  by  people  of 
our  race.  The  chief  burden  of  taxation  is  thrown 
upon  their  slioulders.  They  are  refused  by  their 
Boer  masters  any  sliare  in  its  disposal.  All  rep- 
resentation is  denied  them.  Education  of  their 
children  is  withheld.  The  use  of  the  Boer  dia- 
lect, or  the  taal,  a  barren  tongue  which  has  not 
yet  bloomed  with  one  literary  flower,  is  enforced  ; 
while  the  English  language,  which  is  compul- 
sorilv  used  in  the  schools  of  vellow  men  in  the 
far  East,  is  forbidden  in  the  Transvaal  after 
children  have  passed  the  third  standard,  although 
the  Queen  is  suzerain.  They  ask  that  Great 
Britain  shall  protect  her  subjects  in  the  Trans- 
vaal from  a  system  of  high-handed  oppression 
which  has  grown  more  severe  with  the  lapse  of 
years  and  has  now  become  intolerable." 

BRITON    VERSUS    BOER. 

The  issue  between  the  British  Goverjiment  and 
the  South  African  republic  is  stated  thus  : 

"The  former  maintains  that  the  suzerainty 
provided  in  the  convention  of  1881  and  not 
abolished  or  named  in  the  convention  of  1884  is 
in  full  force  to-day.  The  Boer  Government 
maintains  that  the  1884  convention  drops  the 
suzerainty  and  that  the  South  African  republic 
is  to-day  an  independent  state." 
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In  dispatches  from  Downing  Street,  the  sub- 
Stance  of  which  ia  pubhcly  known  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, though  not  promulgated  in  England,  the 
argument  of  the  colonial  secretary  ia  as  follows  : 
"If  the  Boer  Government  declines  to  accept 
the  preamble  to  the  convention  of  1881,  which 
established  tiie  suzerainty,  then  their  independ- 
'ence  does  not  exist,  for  it  was  never  granted. 
]f,  on  the  other  band,  the  Boers  accept  the  1881 
preamble,  then  the  suzerainty  is  a  fact  and  is  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  arguments  recently 
a<)vanced  by  Dr.  Leyds  and  other  apologists  for 
independence." 

AXOTHER    TURN    OF    THE    SCREW. 

Meanwhile  "further  reactionary  legislation  is 
resolved  on  by  Mr.  Kruger:" 

"The  liquor  law  is  to  be  tampered  with.  The 
5'per-cent.  tax  on  dividends  ...  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  2^'per-ceut.  tax  on  the  gross  out- 
put, which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  10  per  cent. 
on  dividends.  .  .  .  The  new  law  prohibiting 
natives  under  twenty  from  working  in  the  mines 
before  they  have  parsed  an  apprentices  hip  on 
Boer  farms  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  calls  for 
the  mtervention  of  the  suzerain  power." 


Mr.  Whit*  recognizes  the  effect  of   "  the  de- 
tachment of  Mr.  Rhodes  from  South  African  poli- 


tics, "but  hopefully  rather  than  otherwise.      He 
says  : 

' '  By  Mr.  Rhodes'  retirement  into  opposition, 
the  extremely  able  and  far-seeing  personality  who 
now  occupies  the  position  of  high  commissioner 
is  what  his  position  prescribes  that  be  sboiild  be, 


the  first  man  in  South  Africa.  The  influence  of 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  allaying  the  racial  troubles 
excited  by  the  raid  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  if 
he  has  a  free  hand  for  carrying  out  a  firm  policy 
— which  will  require  no  less  tact  and  ability  than 
the  task  which  he  discharged  so  well  as  Lord 
Cromer's  right-hand  man  in  Egypt — it  is  possible 
that  the  Transvaal  diOiculty  may  yet  be  settled 
without  the  effusion  of  blood." 

"THE    KEY    TO    THE    FUTURE." 

Nevertheless,  says  Mr.  White,  "  it  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  wlio  protest  against  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  is  coldly  ignored,  events  are 
bound  to  ensue  which  will  involve  action  on  the 
[lart  of  Great  Britain,  however  reluctant  she 
may  be  to  intervene.  The  central  figure  in 
South  Africa  is  now  the  Uitlander  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. His  position  is  recognized  as  the  key  to 
the  future.  If  justice  is  accorded  to  him  the 
federation  of  South  African  states  tinder  the 
British  fiag  and  the  protection  of  the  British  navy 
ia  merely  a  question  of  time.  If  justice  is  de- 
nied to  him  the  Boer  dream  of  a  Dutch  republic 
from  Cape  Point  to  the  Zambesi  will  gain  force 
and  reality." 

Mr.    White  laughs   Mr.    Kruger's  suggested 


VAIUHA-STEVEHSOH'S  SAMOAN  HOHE. 

IN  the  May  Overland  Mrs.  A.  R.  Rose-Soley 
descril>es  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  beautiful 
Sanioan  home — "  Vailima,  the  Place  of  the  Five 
Rivers."  A  mournful  interest  is  added  to  the 
article  by  the  fact  reported  in  recent  dispatches 
that  the  house  was  completely  wrecked  by  one 
of  the  Philadelphia's  shells,  after  the  Samoan 
savages  had  looted  it.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
Stevenson's  books,  furniture,  and  brie-d-brac  had 
been  brought  to  America  and  are  now  stored  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Rose-Soley  thinks  it  may  have  been  the 
legends  clustering  about  the  five  rivers  that 
attracted    Stevenson    to   the    place   in    the    first 


"Legends  which  have  never  been  surpassed 
by  Ettrick  Shepherd  or  Highland  wife.  Samoa, 
to  the  Samoans,  is  peopled  with  the  dead  ;  their 
angungas  regulate  the  doings  of  the  living  ;  pain 
and  pleasure,  health  and  sickness,  failure  and 
success — nay,  life  and  death — are  in  their  hands  ; 
the  bush,  replete  with  terrors,  is  sacred  to  them 
at  night,  their  authority  must  be  recognized  by 
day,  and  the  consequences  of  disobedience  or  in- 
difference are  whispered  in  grewsome  tale.  This 
was  enough  for  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  He 
had  found,  climatically  and  spiritually,  a  country 
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atl(?r  liis  own  hoart ;  and  ibo  nrst  lie  buill  for 
himself  in  tlint  fair  land  was  on  a  site  where 
aii'janija  traditions  ran  riot,  where  whiile  villages 
had  Ix'en  depopiilalod  atid  warrior  hosta  were 
gathered  to  their  fathers. 

"Even  now  the  way  leading  to  Vailima  is 
Biiggestivoly  depressing.  As  you  wind  up  the 
narrowing  road,  with  steadily  decreasing  signs  of 
hahilation,  you  gradually  leave  graceful  palm 
and  sen?iioii8  tropic  vegetation  behind  ;  signs  of 
life  die  away  with  the  echo  of  the  distant  break- 
ers, the  tangled  mountain-bush  hems  you  in  with 
moiirnfa!  silence ;  po.ssibly  a  blithe  kingfislier 
may  flit  across  the  patli  like  a  flash  of  sapphire, 
or  tlie  ruby  head  and  breast  of  a  scnga-senga  may 
gleam  upon  a  liranch  ;  but  save  for  these  tliero 
is  neitlier  sound  nor  color  to  gladden  you — 
nothing  but  dull  browns  and  greens  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  melancholy  mass,  twisted  stems  and 


drooping  leaves  that  even  thi?  sunlight  fails  to 
gladden.  If  the  evening  is  closing  around,  you 
may  iiear  the  boot  of  the  little  gray  owl  or  the 
changing  wail  of  the  brown  singer  christened  by 
the  natives  'the  bird  with  the  seven  throats.' 
But  at  last  you  emerge  on  level  ground  where 
a  wiiie  lane  gladdens  your  eyes,  a  lane  hedged 
in  with  limes  and  lemons,  carjieted  with  green 
grass  and  mauve  convolvulus ;  this  is  the 
'  Road  of  the  Grateful  Hi'arts ' — the  historical 
road  fashioned  by  the  willing  hands  of  chiefs 
whom  Tusitala's  eloquent  tongtie  and  pen  had  re- 
leased from  bondage  and  whose  hearts  prompted 
them  to  a  unique  proof  of  gratitude.  And  when 
yon  have  passed  along  the  memorable  lane  and 
through  the  adjoining  gate.  Vailima  itself  bursts 
upon  your  view — Vailima,  low,  roomy,  and  ve- 
randaed. red-painted  and  set  about  with  creepers, 
Vailima  with  its  fields  and  gardens  and  English 
lawns,  nil  redeemed  from  the  wilderness,  and 
wooded  Vaea  with  its  tomb  towering  above.    But 


when  Stevenson  took  the  land  the  scene  was  very 
different.  A  path  scarce  wide  enough  for  jiack- 
horses  was  the  only  means  of  approacli — a  path 
where  fallen  trunks  caused  a  hoi-sc  to  stumble 
and  straggling  branches  caught  in  the  rider's  bair 
and  the  sunlight  scarce  glimmered  through.  .\nd 
ere  the  foundation  of  a  white  man's  home  could 
bo  laid  on  the  property,  wide- rooting  banyans, 
sturdy  ifi-ifi,  la\\  mnmnliira,  snakelike  /I'lnos  had 
to  bo  cleared  away  ;  war  waged  against  insidious 
mimosa  and  deliant  indigo.  A  daily,  hourly 
fight  with  nature  was  begun  and  pi-olunged  for 
years  ;  neighbors  were  lacking,  comforts  few,  na- 
tives only  to  lie  bribed  to  the  iiaunted  region,  and 
save  for  romantic  associations,  the  poet-writer's 
mind  might  well  have  lain  fallow  amid  a  life  of 
constant  work  and  frequent  financial  anxiety." 


Mrs.  Uose-Soley  first  saw  Vailima  six  months 
after  its  owner's  death.  The  family  who  cured 
for  the  house  guanled  the  author's  rooms  with 
jealous  reverence. 

'■  Even  the  library,  fitted  up  specially  for  him- 
self, was  never  used,  while  the  little  den  he 
loved  was  only  shown  to  those  who  had  met  the 
author  in  the  flesh.  Slevensiin's  vi6t  about  his 
library  has  become  historical — '  I  can't  work 
there,  it  is  so  replete  with  every  convenience  for 
working  I ' 

"Yeltoaman  of  more  luxurious  tastes  th« 
long  room,  with  its  polished  floor  and  tiger  skins. 
Mr  spare  furniture  and  rows  of  books,  mainly 
modern,  would  have  seemed  simple  enough.  The 
author  of  '  Treasure  Island  '  required  still  plainer 
surroundings  to  keep  his  imagination  within 
bounds.  In  a  tiny  room  taken  off  the  veranda 
stood  the  narrow  couch  with  its  Samoan  mat, 
where  ho  loved  to  scribble  bis  fancies,  huddled 
up,  his  writing  on  his  knees.  A  medley  of 
books  lay  on  the  shelves  around  ;  a  few  chosen 
volumes,  with  a  bound  collection  of  eriliquns  on 
the  'Wrecker,'  were  within  reach  ;  the  original 
sketches  for  the  '  Beach  at  Falesha  '  hung  on  the 
walls,  and  on  the  quaint  table  by  tlie  couch  sti>od 
a  small  vase  with  a  bunch  of  withered  flowers, 
placed  there  on  the  morning  of  the  writer's 
death, 

"  A  tiny  sanctum  of  ascetic  simplicity  :  but  at 
the  head  of  the  bed,  carefully  curtain etl  off,  stood 
articles  by  no  means  ascetic  in  character — half  a 
dozen  repealing  rifles,  brightly  polished,  and  a 
supply  of  cartridges.  These  arms,  the  procuring* 
of  which  brought  their  owner  considerable  an- 
noyance at  the  time,  have  been  mnch  and  tin- 
necessarily  criticised  ;  recent  events  have  shown 
that  Samoa  is  not  a  place  where  the  white  man 
can  always  remain  unarmed  with  safety,  and  in 
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the  case  of  a  sudden  outbreak  Vailima  was  a 
peculiarly  unprotected  spot.  But  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  Stevenson  loved  the  arms  for  their 
own  sake,  quite  apart  from  any  thought  of  protec- 
tion from  the  natives  he  was  befriending.  The 
old  idea  of  clan  chieftainship,  fostered  by 
native  custom,  filled  his  mind,  the  longing  for  a 
baronial  pile  was  in  his  soul ;  he  could  not  con- 
vert low- running,  unpretentious  Vailima  into  a 
feudal  castle,  but  he  could  play  with  associations 
of  the  past  and  imagine  adventurous  surround- 
ings. The  dark- stained  banqueting- hall  with  its 
double  staircase,  which  he  considered  the  pride 
of  Vailima,  was  filled  with  old-world  relics  ;  the 
low  double  doorway,  cut  as  a  communication  be- 
tween the  old  part  of  the  house  and  the  new  hall, 
formed  a  closed  recess  which  was  looked  upon  as 
a  possible  place  of  concealment ;  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  child -soul,  still  lurking  in  the 
author,  loved  at  idle  moments  to  *  play  at  make- 
believe  *  with  guns,  and  quaint  hiding-place,  and 
banqueting -hail — the  hall  where  indeed  Vailima's 
tragedy  occurred,  for  it  was  there  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  drew  hia  last  breath." 


JAPAN  AND  THE  PHIUPPINES. 

ARTHUR  MAY  KNAPP  writes  in  the  June 
Atlantic  Monthly  of  Japan^s  attitude  toward 
the  Philippines,  beginning  his  article  with  an  in- 
cident at  a  dinner  of  the  Tokyo  Harvard  Club, 
in  which  he  said  to  the  Japanese  vice-minister  for 
foreign  affairs  :  '  <  Give  us  tliose  two  cruisers  you 
are  building  in  the  United  States,  and  for  them 
we  will  give  you  the  Philippines. "  The  Japanese 
minister  evinced  a  decided  indisposition  to  make 
the  trade,  and  Mr.  Knapp  enlarges  on  the  subject 
to  prove  that  Japan  does  not  nurse  any  desire  for 
those  islands. 

JAPAN  WILL  STAY  AT  HOME. 

**  In  fact,"  he  says,  **  whatever  ideal  Japanese 
imperialism  has  in  view,  it  is  plainly  not  that 
of  territorial  aggrandizement.  At  the  same  time, 
Japan  has  very  distinct  ideas  of  whom  she  should 
like  to  see  owning  the  Philippines.  She  has 
watched  the  expansion  of  Anglo-Saxon  influ- 
ence, and  although  she  agrees  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  England  is  a  land-grabber,  she 
also  agrees  with  tlie  rest  of  the  world  in  es- 
teeming England  a  land-grubber  and  cultivator 
as  well. 

England's  sovereign  virtue  as  a  colonizer. 

**  Japan  has  also  seen  and  weighed  the  fact 
that  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  all 
the  other  powers  which  have  entered  the  field  of 


colonial  empire,  have  adopted  the  opposite  policy. 
Now  that  Spain  has  met  condign  punishment  for 
the  inevitable  but  flagrant  misrule  of  her  depend- 
encies, the  merits  of  England's  wise  administra- 
tion stand  out  in  bold  relief  to  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  oldest  and  youngest  of  the  empires,  as  it  tries, 
for  its  own  guidance,  to  learn  the  drift  of  the 
world  movement  upon  the  current  of  which  it 
has  embarked. 

JAPAN    prefers   AMERICA,    HOWEVER. 

**  It  is  true,  as  Japan  and  all  the  world  know, 
that  America,  Anglo-Saxon  though  she  is,  in 
entering  the  field  of  colonial  empire  enters  it  as 
a  novice,  and  is  likely,  therefore,  to  make  egre- 
gious blunders  at  the  start.  It  is  also  true,  and 
patent  to  all  acquainted  with  the  present  political 
condition  of  the  republic,  that  its  civil  service, 
now  in  only  its  first  stages  of  genuine  reform,  is 
almost  wholly  lacking  in  material  for  the  new 
field  of  work  ;  that  America  has  not  and  cannot 
have  for  many  years  anything  like  the  corps  of 
trained  colonial  administrators  to  whom  England 
owes  in  large  measure  her  splendid  success.  Yet 
Japan  would  much  rather  see  America  than  Eng- 
land in  possession  of  the  Philippines.  All  the 
dangers  just  now  pointed  out  as  incident  to 
colonial  enterprise  are  recognized  as  merely  in 
cidental  and  temporary.  Deep  down  under  all 
these  surface  indications  Japan  sees  the  clear 
grit,  the  indomitable  pluck,  and  the  sober  com- 
mon sense  of  our  race.  The  want  of  experience, 
the  lack  of  material  for  administrative  service, 
and  the  initial  opportunities  for  corruption  are 
shortcomings  which  she  perceives  must  sooner 
or  later  disappear  before  the  strength  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nature  reenforced  by  the  ingenuity, 
the  fertility  of  resource,  the  conscious  freedom, 
and  the  eager  enterprise  which  distinguish  the 
American  branch  of  that  masterful  race. 

WE    MAY    COUNT    ON    HER    FOR    HELP. 

<*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Japan,  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  progress  as  she  now  is,  has  a  glad 
welcome  for  America  in  the  East.  Strong  in 
her  sympathies  for  a  country  which,  like  herself, 
has  too  long  dwelt  in  selfish  isolation,  she  longs 
to  see  America,  so  well  fitted  for  the  task  by 
race  and  training,  take  up  the  new  responsibili- 
ties thrust  upon  her,  and  give  the  impress  of  her 
character  to  this  world  of  the  Orient  that  is  so 
greatly  in  need  of  such  influence.  Japan  would 
not  give  one  of  her  cruisers  for  the  possession  of 
the  Philippines  ;  but  she  would  lend  America 
the  whole  navy  of  which  she  is  so  proud  could 
she  have  for  her  near  neighbor  the  nation  whose 
friendship  she  trusts." 
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THE  CHINESE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

MRS.  ARCHIBALD  LITTLE  writes  in 
Cornhill  a  good  paper  on  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror and  his  surroundings.  She  reports  well  of 
the  young  raan  with  <*  the  large  brilliant  black 
eyes."  She  thinks  the  resolute  way  in  which 
he  revised  the  examination  papers  of  208  com- 
petitors shows  greater  energy  and  determination 
than  he  is  often  credited  with.  "It  has  been 
matter  of  notoriety  that,  though  with  abundant 
opportunities  surrounding  him,  Kwangshu  has 
abstained  from  wine,  women,  and  cards."  Here 
is  another  very  significant  anecdote  : 

*  <  The  Empress  Tze  Hsi's  sixtieth  birthday, 
had  not  the  Japanese  war  interfered,  would  have 
been  celebrated  with  unheard-of  splendor  through- 
out China,  sixty  years  being  Tennyson's  cele- 
brated Cycle  of  Cathay,  to  which  he  declared 
fifty  years  of  Europe  preferable,  and  I  think 
most  of  us  would  very  heartily  agree  with  the 
poet.  On  this  birthday  the  Christian  women  of 
China  had  decided  to  present  the  Empress  with  a 
Testament.  All  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  empire  little  congregations  of  Chinese 
Christian  women  saved  up  their  carefully  earned 
copper  cash  and  watched  for  the  result  with  great 
eagerness.  A  revised  edition  of  the  Chinese 
translation  was  the  outcome,  beautifully  printed, 
and  above  all  beautifully  bound  in  silver,  inclosed 
in  a  silver  casket,  very  finely  worked.  At  last 
the  offering,  altogether  worthy  of  an  empress' 
acceptance,  was  duly  presented  at  Peking.  What 
was  the  surprise  of  the  agent  at  the  chief  mis- 
sionary book  depot  only  a  few  hours  afterward  to 
receive  a  message  by  a  palace  eunuch,  that  the 
Emperor  wanted  a  copy  of  the  foreign  book  which 
had  just  been  presented  to  the  Dowager  Empress  I 
There  was  no  other  copy  of  this  revised  edition 
yet  to  be  had.  But  the  best  copy  of  the  best 
translation  obtainable  was  at  once  handed  to  the 
eunuch,  who  presently  returned  with  comments 
— believed  to  be  in  the  Emperor's  own  hand- 
writing— pointing  out  the  discrepancies  in  the 
two  translations,  and  saying  he  should  like  to 
have  one  quite  the  same  as  that  presented  to  the 
Empress.  The  eunuch  took  away  with  him 
various  other  books,  selected  as  likely  to  be  use- 
ful to  an  Emperor  of  China.  And  here  again 
the  veil  of  mystery  falls,  and  we  know  no  more. 

**  All  we  do  know  is  that  just  before  the  coup 
d^Stat  last  September  the  Emperor's  chosen  ad- 
visers, and  it  seems  Kwangshu  himself,  were 
considering  whether  to  proclaim  Christianity  as 
the  religion  of  China,  and  that  when  the  coup 
d^etat  occurred  Kang  Yu  Wei,  before  flying  by 
the  Emperor's  advice,  went  for  counsel  to  the 
missionary,  Timothy  Richard,  the  man  who  has 
done  more  probably  than  any  other  man  to  re- 


form China  and  prepare  her  people  to  be  brought 
under  Christian  influences.  This  again  looks  as 
if  the  Testament  had  been  read,  if  not  by  the 
Empress  to  whom  it  was  given,  with  its  costly 
binding  and  casket,  by  him  to  whom  it  was  not 
given,  Kwangshu,  whose  soul  after  all  must  be 
as  precious  in  the  sight  of  Him  on  high  as  th&t 
of  the  poor  coolie." 

The  writer  holds  him  to  be  a  noteworthy  young 
man,  who  dared  all  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  empire.     She  concludes  : 

*  *  If  not  by  the  side  of  Luther,  yet  by  the  side 
of  such  failures  as  Rienzi  or  Savonarola,  the  large 
brilliant  eyes  of  Kwangshu  may  fairly  look  out 
upon  the  world. 

<<But  there  is  one  great  all -important  differ- 
ence. Kwangshu  is  yet  alive.  Oh,  the  pity  of 
it  1  that  no  European  power  saw  its  way  to  stand 
by  him  and  the  youth  of  China  I  " 


THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  WHALERS. 

THE  June  Harper's  begins  with  a  very  thrill- 
ing story  of  the  sled  journey  of  sixteen 
hundred  miles  in  the  icy  barrenness  of  the  arctic 
regions  to  relieve  the  whaling  vessels  which  got 
caught  in  the  ice  last  year.  The  particular 
species  of  whale  from  which  whalebone  is  pro- 
cured is  only  to  be  found  in  the  polar  regions 
in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  ice,  and  the  daring 
sailors  who  venture  after  them  suffer  every  year 
some  terrible  catastrophe.  The  fleet  of  whal- 
ing vessels  reach  Point  Barrow  during  the  first 
part  of  August.  Arriving  there,  they  follow  up 
the  whales  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  and  some- 
time further  than  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River.  It  is  along  here  they  make  their  greatest 
catch  ;  but  they  must  not  remain  too  long  in  the 
season,  and  the  whaling  captains  generally  reckon 
on  leaving  that  neighborhood  by  the  middle  of 
September,  in  order  to  reach  Point  Barrow  again 
before  the  last  part  of  that  month.  From  there 
they  work  their  way  over  to  the  westward,  pur- 
suing their  whaling  south  along  the  coast  of 
Siberia,  and  finally  come  out  through  the  Bering 
Strait  not  later  than  the  middle  of  October. 

The  catastrophe  which  came  to  the  whalers 
last  year  was  caused  by  the  unexpected  cold 
weather  early  in  the  fall  of  1897,  which  blocked 
the  whaling  fleet  as  they  attempted  to  get  around 
Point  Barrow  on  their  way  south,  the  northerly 
winds  having  blown  the  pack-ice  down  on  the 
shores,  while  new  ice  was  forming  all  the  time. 
Eight  vessels  were  caught  and  their  situation  was 
precarious  to  the  last  degree,  because  none  of 
them  had  supplies  enough  to  last  them  until 
spring.  President  McKinley  discussed  with  his 
Cabinet  the  possible  means  of  sending  relief  to 
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the  imprisoned  sailors,  and  finally  it  was  decided 
that  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  should  go  as  near  to 
them  as  the  ice  would  allow,  the  officers  of  the 
service  then  proceeding  on  the  ice.  In  eighteen 
days  the  vessel  was  made  ready  for  a  whole  year's 
trip,  with  all  the  elaborate  paraphernalia  of  a 
rigorous  arctic  experience.  The  programme  al- 
lowed for  finding  herds  of  reindeer  on  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  and  driving  the  deer  northward  over- 
land to  where  the  whalers  were  probably  locked 
in.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  it  is  very  well  worth 
while  reading  Lieutenant  Bertholf's  account  of 
tlie  wonderful  journey,  as  he  was  one  of  the  three 
men  who  left  tlie  Bear  to  take  the  dog- sleds  and 
deer  to  the  north. 

The  sled  journey  over  the  land  from  Cape  Van- 
couver to  the  northernmost  limits  of  Alaska  was 
sixteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  was  the 
longest  ever  made  by  a  single  party  in  one  win- 
ter. That  no  lives  should  have  been  lost  and  no 
extraordinary  suffering  was  endured  speaks  well 
indeed  for  the  good  judgment  of  the  men  who 
conducted  the  expedition.  They  succeeded  in 
getting  no  less  than  four  hundred  reindeer  to  the 
starving  crews  of  the  whaling  vessels  off  Point 
Barrow.  One  of  the  whaling  vessels  had  been 
cruslied  in  the  ice  and  another  had  been  set  on 
fire  by  the  natives,  leaving  two  crews  destitute. 


WHAT  SPAIN  CAN  TEACH  AMERICA. 

SESoR  ESTfiVANEZ,  a  former  Spanish  war 
minister,  contributes  a  frank  and  sensible 
article  to  the  North  American  Review  for  May  on 
*' What  Spain  Can  Teach  America." 

Colonizing  powers,  in  the  opinion  of  this -Span- 
ish statesman,  should  study  Spain's  colonial 
policy,  *'in  rare  cases  to  imitate  her,  but  in 
many  to  learn  wherein  her  example  should  be 
avoided." 

Senor  Est6vanez  makes  no  attempt  to  palliate 
tlie  record  of  Spanish  cruelty  in  dealing  with  the 
aborigines.  In  some  countries,  he  says,  the 
Spaniards  annihilated  the  natives,  while  in  others 
they  ruined  and  degraded  them.  Even  when 
wise  and  just  laws  were  made  in  Spain,  tliey 
availed  little  in  countries  whose  viceroys  had  dis- 
cretionary power  to  execute  them  or  not,  as  they 
pleased.  Senor  Estevanez  is  convinced  by  the 
conquerors'  own  testimony  that  horrible  atroci- 
ties were  committed.  He  reminds  us,  however, 
that  Spain  was  not  the  only  nation  responsible 
for  the  extinction  of  races  in  America.  Neither 
the  Portuguese,  the  Frencli,  tlie  English,  nor  the 
Dutch  were  guiltless  in  this  respect. 

Another  of  Spain's  mistakes  lay  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  European  peoples  from  com- 
mercial  privileges   in   the    Spanish    dominions. 


Foreigners  were  compelled  to  become  naturalized 
as* Spaniards  and  to  accept  the  Catholic  faith  in 
order  merely  to  settle  and  live  in  Spain's  Ameri- 
can possessions.  This  policy  gave  rise  to  an 
enormous  contraband  traffic,  lasting  for  two  cen- 
turies, and  to  a  long  series  of  fights  with  pirates, 
filibusters,  and  natives.  **Even  the  American- 
born  Spaniards,  children  of  the  conquerors  and 
colonists,  were  from  the  first  violent  enemies  of 
Spain,  of  her  monopolies,  of  her  laws.  The 
first  Mexican  separatist  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand 
Cortes." 

Senor  Estevanez  has  no  fears  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  fall  into  the  errors  of  religious  intoler- 
ance and  commercial  monopoly  by  which  his  own 
country  has  suffered  so  much,  but  he  thinks 
there  is  some  danger  that  they  may  treat  the 
Porto  Ricans  and  the  Filipinos  in  an  overbearing 
or  unsympathetic  manner.  Anglo-Saxons  gen- 
erally, he  thinks,  hold  a  false  theory — a  theory 
which  divides  races  into  superior  and  inferior. 

THE    CASE    OF    MINDANAO. 

A  lesson  for  all  colonizing  governments  may 
be  learned  from  Spain's  experience  with  Min- 
danao. That  island,  though  discovered  by  Span- 
ish navigators  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  never 
conquered.  Spain's  sovereignty  there  was  merely 
nominal.  The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans. 
They  showed  a  disposition  to  submit  to  Spain  at 
the  beginning,  reserving  only  their  religious  be- 
liefs ;  but  Spain  would  not  accept  their  submis- 
sion unless  they  consented  to  be  baptized  in  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  result  was  that  Spain  had  a 
war  of  three  centuries  with  the  people  of  Min- 
danao, who  retained  the  greater  part  of  their 
territory,  Spain  possessing  only  the  coasts. 

Senor  Estevanez  predicts  that  Mindanao  will 
offer  less  resistance  to  the  United  States  than 
Luzon  and  the  other  islands.  By  means  of  tol- 
erance and  commerce,  he  says,  the  Americans 
can  accomplish  in  a  few  months  what  the  Span- 
iards failed  to  do  in  a  little  more  than  three 
centuries. 

In  conclusion,  Sefior  Estevanez  declares  that 
as  a  Spaniard  he  deplores  his  country's  reverses, 
but  that  he  considers  them  deserved,  and  that 
Spain  will  some  day  rejoice  in  them  if  true  free- 
dom is  established  in  the  Philippines. 

*'  Whether  it  is  made  an  independent  republic 
or  is  incorporated  in  the  United  States,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Philippine  archipelago  must  at 
last  be  allowed  to  enjoy  liberty  and  the  dignity 
of  manhood,  which  were  trampled  upon  by  im- 
pure priests  and  by  merchants  without  a  con- 
science during  the  long  dominion  of  Spain." 

**  If  such  was  the  result  of  the  Spanish  rule, 
let  it  be  proved  once  more  that  liberty  is  the  at- 
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mosphere  of  life,  that  all  races  have  a  right  to  it, 
that  the  United  States  is  not  a  plutocracy,  'as 
they  say  in  Europe,  but  a  true  democracy,  a 
model  republic,  and  a  great  nation." 


WHAT  WILL  BECOME  OF  CUBA  ? 

MR.  HERBERT  P.  WILLIAMS  discusses 
in  the  June  Atlantic  Monthly  *'  The  Out- 
look in  Cuba."  He  assumes  that  we  must  place 
our  dealings  with  the  Cubans  on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  are  as  yet  but  children.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  most  probable  future  for  Cuba  is 
permanent  American  control.  Two  ways  in  which 
this  may  come  about  are  possible.  We  may  sim- 
ply say  that  the  Cubans  are  incapable  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  and  we  may  therefore  govern  the 
island  as  we  govern  our  Territories  ;  or  we  may 
put  the  island  into  reasonably  good  working 
order  and  then  remove  our  troops  and  officials  on 
the  ground  that  we  had  pledged  independence. 
The  result  will  be  chaos,  and  we  shall  have  to 
go  back  and  take  up  the  regeneration  of  the  isl- 
and from  the  beginning.  He  approves  of  the 
former  plan. 

*  <  Why  should  we  feel  obliged  to  sail  away 
from  the  island,  pretending  that  we  had  estab- 
lished a  government,  and  allow  the  Cubans  to 
massacre  one  another  ?  Is  it  either  right  or  ex- 
pedient to  expose  to  the  fury  of  the  negroes  and 
the  other  inflammable  elements  of  the  populace 
which  the  demagogues  will  stir  up  the  resident 
Spaniards,  the  other  foreigners  (including  our 
own  people),  and  the  Cubans  who  have  proved 
friendly  to  us  ?  The  first  thought  of  the  Cubans 
after  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  troops  was 
withdrawn  was  to  murder  the  Spanish  civilians, 
particularly  in  the  small  towns  where  the  Span- 
iards, being  men  of  honesty,  industry,  and 
stamina,  kept  the  stores  and  owned  most  of  the 
property.  Are  we  to  learn  nothing  by  experi- 
ence ?  Have  we  a  right  to  wash  our  hands  of  a 
responsibility  which  we  assumed  not  only  volun- 
tarily, but  aggressively,  and  march  away  from 
that  powder  magazine  when  we  know  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  there  are  those  who  only 
wait  for  our  departure  to  fire  it  ?  Europe  has 
already  taken  it  for  granted  (unofficially)  that  we 
are  in  Cuba  to  stay.  Putting  aside  the  enormous 
expense  and  the  disturbance  connected  with  mov- 
ing our  troops  away  from  Cuba  and  tlien  sending 
them  back,  are  we  called  upon  to  put  Cuba  at 
the  mercy  of  a  half  -  barbarous  rabble,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  havmg  to  go  back  there  in 
force,  reconquer  the  island,  and  do  all  over  again 
the  splendid  work  of  the  past  year  ? 

<<To  be  sure,  it  may  be  said  with  much  plau- 
sibility that  if  a  vote  were  taken  to-morrow,  the 


people  of  Cuba  would  by  a  large  majority  re- 
quest us  to  leave  the  island,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  go  into  the  business  of  government  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  probably 
true  that  the  Cubans  who  want  us  to  go  out- 
number those  who  want  us  to  stay.  The  point 
is  that  if  all  or  nearly  all  the  people  whose  con- 
victions deserve  respect  are  on  one  side,  mei*e 
numbers  should  not  be  allowed  to  decide  the 
matter. 

<*  If  we  set  theories  aside  and  look  at  the  situ- 
ation squarely,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  event 
will  not  be  determined  by  any  logical  or  a  priori 
considerations.  Our  possession  of  the  island  is 
growing  more  firmly  rooted  every  week,  and 
Americans  are  forming  interests  and  connections 
in  it  which  will  slowly  change  the  face  of  things. 
With  every  life  and  every  dollar  we  send  to  Cuba 
our  hold  on  the  island  is  being  strengthened. 
We  shall  stay  to  take  care  of  our  own,  and  thus, 
by  imperceptible  stages,  the  present  situation  will 
glide  into  permanent  control." 


TRUSTS  IN  EUROPE. 

IN  the  Forum  for  May  Mr.  Wilhelm  Berdrow 
gives  an  instructive  account  of  the  growth 
and  present  status  of  those  industrial  organiza- 
tions in  Europe  which  correspond  to  what  we 
in  America  term  **  trusts." 

It  will  perhaps  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to 
learn  that  as  long  ago  as  1852  the  Austrian 
penal  code  declared  industrial  combinations 
equally  punishable  with  labor  unions.  Mr.  Ber- 
drow argues  from  this  fact  that  trusts  were  not 
only  in  actual  existence  at  that  time,  but  had 
begun  to  exert  an  unfavorable  influence.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  however,  trusts  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  influence  of  those  now  so  numerous 
(and  daily  growing  more  numerous)  in  the  United 
States  are  exceedingly  rare  in  Europe  ;  indus- 
trial combinations  of  small  or  moderate  dimen- 
sions are  far  more  frequent.  Mr.  Berdrow  de- 
fends these  small  trusts  as  necessarv  because  of 
competition  and  underselling,  which  are  carried 
to  a  ruinous  extreme. 

OERHAN7. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  undoubted  fact  that 
in  Germany,  of  all  European  countries,  the 
trusts  have  spread  most  extensively  and  been 
most  successful,  Mr.  Berdrow  reminds  us  that 
the  German  states,  in  respect  to  the  recent  in- 
crease of  industry  and  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  tlieir  great  cities,  bear  a  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  United  States,  and  like  the  United 
States  they  furnish  fruitful  soil  for  the  growth 
of  industrial  combinations.      There,   too,    over- 
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production  and  excessive  competition  have  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  trusts. 

The  German  trusts  number  less  than  200  and 
are  becoming  fewer  as  the  smaller  combinations 
unite  to  form  larger  units.  Only  a  few  of  these, 
says  Mr.  Berdrow,  correspond  to  the  American 
'  idea  of  a  trust.  Still,  he  thinks  that  the  genuine 
trust  is  gradually  becoming  more  common  in 
Germany. 

<<As  regards  great  industrial  combinations, 
the  most  striking  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
German  coal  industry,  the  most  prominent  or- 
ganization in  this  department  being  the  Rheinisch- 
Westfdlische  Kohlensyndikat^  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine  trust, 
exercising  within  its  sphere  of  activity  almost 
unlimited  power.  Like  the  American  Standard 
Oil  Company,  it  directly  controls  the  sales,  leav- 
ing the  matter  of  production  entirely  to  the  sep- 
arate companies.  Under  the  innocent  title  of 
ein  Verein  zwni  Ankauf,  und  Verkauf  von 
Kohlen  (a  society  for  the  buying  and  selling  of 
coal),  this  trust  has  for  the  past  five  years  com- 
pletely controlled  the  west  German  coal  industry 
and  dictated  prices. 

*  *  The  German  and  Austrian  rolling-mill  unions, 
the  trusts  of  the  chemical  industries,  as  well  as 
the  most  important  French  trusts — the  latter  em- 
bracing more  particularly  the  iron,  petroleum, 
and  sugar  industries — have  all  adopted  this 
method  of  selling  conjointly  by  means  of  a  cen- 
tral bureau,  in  order  to  dictate  prices  and  to  de- 
prive the  individual  members  of  every  vestige  of 
independence.  No  member  of  such  a  trust  has  a 
right  to  take  or  to  fill  an  order,  whether  at  whole- 
sale or  at  retail.  Each  order  must  be  referred  to 
the  central  bureau,  which  then  assigns  it  to  the 
separate  factories  according  to  their  location  or 
their  facilities.  All  accounts  must  likewise  pass 
through  the  central  bureau." 

As  yet  no  large  element  of  the  population  is 
arrayed  against  the  trusts  in  Germany.  The 
trusts  have  been  moderate  in  the  fixing  of  prices, 
and  there  is  no  popular  demand  for  legal  interfer- 
ence with  their  operations.  The  legal  weapons- 
for  such  interference  do  not  now  exist,  and  the  fact 
that  Prussia  and  other  states  are  directly  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  trusts  would  make  legisla- 
tion difficult,  to  say  the  least. 

ENGLAND    AND    PRANCE. 

The  tardy  acceptance  of  the  trust  system  in 
England  is  believed  to  be  due  in  some  degree  to 
the  thorough  application  of  the  principle  of  free 
trade  ;  a  protective  tariff  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  successful  development  of  the  largest  trusts. 
Furthermore,  there  is  more  reverence  for  individ- 
ual freedom  in  England  than  on  the  continent. 


**  France  is  a  country  in  which  the  trust  sys- 
tem has  long  flourished  and  assumed  extensive 
proportions.  In  the  iron  trade  great  trust  com- 
panies— local  in  their  character,  it  is  true — have 
existed  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  the  most 
powerful  of  these,  like  those  of  Germany,  limit 
their  activity  to  the  establishment  of  sales  depots. 
The  chemical  industry  of  France,  like  that  of 
Germany,  is  now  controlled  almost  exclusively 
by  combinations,  and  this  is  true  of  several  other 
lines  which,  in  most  other  European  countries, 
have  as  yet  either  successfully  withstood  the 
formation  of  trusts  or  in  which  the  trusts  have 
dissolved  owing  to  disagreement  among  the 
members.  The  bottle-glass  and  sugar -refining 
industries  may  serve  as  examples.  Several  inter- 
national trusts,  such  as  the  zinc  trust,  also  have 
their  headquarters  at  Paris." 

RUSSIA. 

Russia  shows  the  same  sequence  of  industrial 
conditions  as  the  other  countries  of  Europe — a 
powerful  and  poorly  organized  industry,  over- 
production, strikes,  and,  finally,  the  formation 
of  trusts. 

*<  It  is  true  that  the  Russian  courts,  like  those 
of  many  other  countries,  do  not  recognize  the 
formation  of  trusts  as  legal,  and  in  many  in- 
stances vigorous  proceedings  to  guard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poorer  classes  have  been  instituted 
against  the  smaller  corporations — more  particu- 
larly against  those  organized  by  jobbers  for  the 
purpose  of  the  uniform  raising  of  prices.  But  in 
Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the  small  thieves  frequently 
are  hanged  in  order  that  the  greater  ones  may 
escape,  and  the  powerful  trust  combinations  in 
iron,  brandy,  sugar,  and  petroleum  have  appar- 
ently never  encountered  the  slightest  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  these  corporations  have  been 
organized  under  the  protection  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  government. 

**  When,  in  1885,  the  sugar  industry,  in  con- 
sequence of  overproduction,  had  been  brought 
almost  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  large  and  influ- 
ential manufacturers  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
government  to  fix  the  annual  legal  output  of  the 
raw  material ;  whereupon  it  became  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  apportion  the  quantity  to  be  produced 
among  the  great  factories  and  thereby  to  close 
the  smaller  ones.  A  few  yeara  later  the  prices 
of  Russian  sugar  had,  in  consequence  of  this 
trust,  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  prices  prevail- 
ing in  the  markets  of  the  world  that  in  1892  and 
1893  the  Russian  Government,  in  order  to  guard 
against  so  great  an  injury  .to  the  public,  deemed 
it  advisable  to  purchase  about  2,000,000  poods 
of  sugar  abroad.     This  was  sold,  on  account  of 
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the  government,  to  the  Russian  people,  the  gov- 
ernment realizing  a  net  profit  of  3,250,000  rubles 
by  the  transaction.  The  favorable  provisions 
guaranteed  to  the  sugar  trust  regarding  production 
and  importation  were,  however,  left  unchanged. 
**  With  the  aid  of  the  secret  cooperation  of  the 
Russian  Government  the  oil  trust  in  Baku  was 
established  several  years  ago,  with  the  object 
either  of  combating  the  influence  of  the  Ameri- 
can oil  trust  or  of  combining  with  the  latter  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  advantage." 

LEOISLATION. 

Legislation  against  the  trusts  has  been  chiefly 
confined  to  Austria,  where  a  bill  has  been  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Diet  advocating  state 
jurisdiction  and  aiming  at  the  prevention  of  such 
trusts  as  may  restrict  the  sale  of  goods  on  which 
indirect  duties  are  levied  by  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue.  Hungary  is  now  occupied 
with  a  similar  measure. 

* '  The  other  countries  of  Europe  have  as  yet 
done  little  or  nothing  to  define  the  judicial  status  of 
trusts.  In  England  there  are  no  penal  ordinances 
against  them,  and  the  civil  law  confines  itself  to 
declaring  their  contracts  null  and  void  whenever 
the  latter  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  traffic  or 
trade.  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  would  only 
be  necessary  in  those  instances  where  a  certain 
branch  of  industry  had  become  completely  mo- 
nopolized by  a  trust ;  and  matters  have  not  yet 
gone  thus  far  in  England  or  on  the  continent." 


THE  CONTROL  OF  MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISES. 

IN  Self  Culture  for  June  Mr.  Edwin  Burritt 
Smith  deals  with  the  subject  of  municipal 
franchises.  As  to  the  present  movement  in  the 
direction  of  public  ownership  this  writer  says  : 

<<  There  is  just  now  an  increasing  tendency  to 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  public  enter- 
prises. Of  the  fifty  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States  but  nine  now  depend  on  private  water 
works,  these  being  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans, 
Omaha,  Denver,  Indianapolis,  New  Haven,  Pat- 
erson,  Scranton,  and  Memphis.  While  about  200 
cities  and  villages  have  changed  from  private  to 
public  ownership,  only  about  20  have  returned 
from  public  to  private  ownership.  Over  half  the 
changes  to  public  ownership  have  been  made  since 
1890,  and  only  about  one  third  of  the  reverse 
changes  within  the  same  period.  G-as  plants 
are  owned  and  operated  by  168  English  cities, 
'338  German  cities,  by  Brussels  and  Amsterdam, 
and  by  11  American  cities.  Electric- ligliting 
plants  are  owned  and  operated  by  nearly  300 
American  municipalities,  by  many  English  and 
Austrian  cities,  and  by  13  German  cities.     Fully 


one -third  of  the  English  street  railroads  are  pub- 
licly owned  and  operated,  notably  in  Glasgow, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  London,  and  but  few  ex- 
piring franchises  are  renewed. 

•'  The  advantages  claimed  for  public  owner- 
ship are,  in  part,  improved  service,  lower  rates, 
diffusion  of  use,  stimulation  of  industry,  and 
purification  of  politics.  The  last  of  these  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  The  fear  is  widely  ex- 
pressed that  the  further  municipalization  of  public 
enterprises  will  lead  to  state  socialism  ;  also  that 
it  will  dangerously  increase  the  raw  material  of 
spoils  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contend- 
ed that  the  municipalization  of  public  utilities 
has  gone  too  far  with  success  to  be  now  checked 
for  fear  of  state  socialism  ;  also  that  the  public - 
service  corporation  is  really  at  the  bottom  of 
municipal  misrule  in  America. 


CORPORATIONS    SECRETLY    '*  IN    POLITICS. 
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**The  dangerous  influence  of  political  spoils- 
men is  obvious  everywhere.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  influence  is  as  great,  as 
far-reaching,  or  as  dangerous  as  that  of  the 
public-service  corporation.  The  one  and  its 
methods  are  known  ;  the  merit  system,  its  ad- 
equate remedy,  is  also  known,  and  its  general 
application  in  time  is  certain.  The  other  is 
hidden  and  its  methods  are  secret ;  its  remedy, 
as  many  believe,  cannot  be  found  short  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  offender.  The  public- service 
corporation  is  everywhere  in  politics.  It  is  a 
potent,  often  a  controlling,  factor.  It  does  not 
always  or  even  generally  directly  bribe  public 
officials.  Its  methods  are  various  and  insidious. 
As  the  spoilsmen  are  driven  to  the  wall  by  the 
merit  system,  they  are  more  and  more  allowed 
to  name  the  employees  of  the  public- service  cor- 
poration. If  its  employment  is  to  be  continued, 
some  form  of  the  merit  system  will  yet  have  to 
be  applied  to  its  service.  A  further  large  in- 
crease in  the  public  service  is  not  free  from 
objection  ;  but  it  is  a  less  evil  than  a  corporate 
service  secretly  controlled  by  political  bosses. 
At  whatever  cost  the  secret  political  influence  of 
the  public- service  corporation  must  be  destroyed. 
This  almost  certainly  means  that  this  form  of 
corporation  must  in  time  give  way  to  municipal 
ownership  and  operation. 

*  *  The  struggle  for  the  public  order  which  in- 
volves just  government  is  everywhere  and  always 
against  special  privileges.  Democracy  aspires  to 
secure  government  under  which  legalized  special 
privilege  shall  yield  to  equal  opportunity  before 
the  law.  The  time  has  fully  come  to  refuse 
public  grants  to  special  favorites  of  the  laws. 
The  public -service  corporation  must  go  or  sub- 
mit to  strict  legal  control." 
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THE  EN6USH-SPEAKING  WOMAN  AND  FRENCH 

COMMERCE. 

IT  is  a  very  interesting  and  highly  suggestive 
article  which  Miss  Ada  Cone  contributes  to 
the  Contemporary  on  English-speaking  women 
and  French  commerce.  To  put  the  gist  of  it  in 
a  sentence,  France  commercially  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  English-speaking  woman.  In  the  great 
international  workshop  France  has  specialized  in 
the  production  of  commodities  for  the  decoration 
of  womanhood,  and  for  her  oversea  custom  prin- 
cipally depends  on  the  woman  who  lives  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States. 

THE    PRINCIPAL   FRENCH    INDUSTRIES. 

Miss  Cone  examines  the  statistics  of  French 
exports  for  1895  and  reports  : 

**  Not  only  do  we  take  a  third  of  the  entire 
French  exports,  not  only  do  we  take  nearly  half 
of  the  exported  manufactures,  in  our  purchase 
is  included  the  greater  portion  of  the  art  indus- 
tries that  France  sells  abroad.  .  .  .  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  most  delicate,  the 
most  intrinsically  precious,  the  most  artistic  fab- 
rications of  French  exports  are  consumed  in 
English  communities." 

Miss  Cone  shows  that  France,  finding  the  ad- 
vantage of  specializing  its  labor,  *  <  has  precipi- 
tated itself  in  a  single  direction.  It  has  made 
luxurious  dress  industries  its  special  field."  But 
decorative  dress,  once  worn  by  men,  is  now  only 
demanded  by  women  : 

*' English-speaking  women,  then,  are  the  prin- 
cipal patrons  of  the  art  industries  of  France  ; 
and  as  French  industries  are  at  present  consti- 
tuted, their  patronage  is  a  necessity  to  the  pros- 
perity of  French  commerce." 


A    SHREWD    AND    * '  PALPABLE    HIT. 
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From  this  fact  Miss  Cone  derives  an  effective 
retort  to  French  gibes  at  English  taste  : 

* '  It  is  for  our  women  that,  after  her  own  are 
served,  France  expends  her  ingenuity  and  her 
taste,  and  it  is  our  patronage  that  enables  her  to 
keep  her  industrial  reputation  up  to  its  high 
theoretic  standard  in  the  world.  Whereby  falls 
of  itself  the  charge  often  made  in  French  litera- 
ture that  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  no  taste.  The 
client  that  buys  the  most  beautiful  objects  offered 
in  the  market  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  client  with 
the  maximum  of  taste." 

ANGLO-AMERICAN    SHARE    IN    FRENCH    EXPORTS. 

In  support  of  these  general  statements,  a  few 
of  the  figures  quoted  by  Miss  Cone  may  be 
given  : 

<  *The  specialties  of  French  industry  are  tissues, 
imitation  furs,  garments  and  underwear,  milli- 


nery and  artificial  flowers,  accessories  of  dress, 
including  jewelry,  gloves,  buttons,  and  fans  ;  a 
class  of  articles  known  as  articles  de  Paris  and 
another  listed  as  <  articles  of  collection  outside  of 
commerce.'  All  but  the  two  last  are  articles  of 
women's  dress,  and  these  two  represent  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  value  of  the  rest.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  industries  is  tissues, 
the  export  value  of  which  is  711,000,000  francs. 
Of  this  value  England  takes  281,000,000  and 
the  United  States  123,000,000,  making  four- 
sevenths  of  the  whole  tissue  export." 

IN   SILK. 

*  *  The  value  of  the  silk  export  in  the  year 
from  which  these  figures  are  borrowed  is  270,- 
500,000  francs,  of  which  amount  England  takes 
120,260,000  and  the  United  States  75,000,000, 
or  the  two  together  about  two- thirds  of  the  silk 
export. 

<  <  Of  the  elaborated  silk  weaves,  England  takes 
of  gold  and  silver  brocade  nearly  half  the  export, 
and  of  pure  silk  brocades  the  value  of  6,000,000 
out  of  a  total  of  8,000,000,  which,  added  to  that 
taken  by  the  United  States,  makes  a  total  for 
the  two  countries  of  seven- ninths  of  the  silk 
brocade.  Of  gauze  and  crape  England  takes 
five- sevenths  of  the  export ;  of  tissues  in  artifi- 
cial silk,  more  than  four.fifths ;  and  England 
and  the  United  States  together  take  one-half  the 
silk  tulle,  each  a  value  of  5,000,000. 

RIBBONS,    EMROIDERIES,    ETC. 

•  *  Ribbons,  that  Richelieu  fostered  artificially 
to  trim  the  doublets  of  the  men,  have  become  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  silk  export  for  women 
as  to  be  valued  at  30,250,000  francs,  of  which 
amount  England  and  the  United  States  take  four- 
fifths.  Of  the  passementeries,  which  have  a 
similar  history,  the  English  countries  take  well 
on  toward  two- thirds  ;  of  silk  lace  England  takes 
15,000,000  out  of  the  value  of  19,000,000,  and 
the  two  English  countries  take  eighteen -nine- 
teenths ;  of  silk  lace  mixed  with  gold  and  silver 
England  and  the  United  States  are  the  sole 
clients,  the  bulk  going  to  the  United  States  ; 
while  of  the  pure  raw -silk  tissue  export  England 
takes  nearly  the  whole." 

Of  the  wool- tissue  export — 323,000,000 — the 
two  English-speaking  countries  take  well  on 
toward  two-thirds.  Of  cotton  embroideries  Eng- 
land takes  46,000,000  and  the  United  States 
80,000,000  worth,  or  both  countries  together 
126,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  128,000,000  worth 
exported. 

IMITATION    PURS. 

In  imitation  furs  France  distinguishes  herself  : 
**The   French   turn   every   year    80,000,000 
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rabbit  skins,  15,000,000  hare  skins,  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  cat  skins,  according  to 
finish,  into  Canadian  martin,  Prussian  martin, 
Swedish  martin,  Russian  sable,  North  Sea  otter, 
etc.  ...  It  is  said  that  two- thirds  of  the  fur 
used  in  the  world  is  rabbit.  It  may  be  haz- 
arded, then,  that  the  greater  number  of  fur  jack- 
ets and  muffs  have  their  starting-point  in  French 
kitchens. 

*  *  Women's  gloves  are  the  most  renowned 
French  specialty  in  skins.  The  export  is  rated 
at49,000,000,  of  which  England  takes  29,000,000 
and  the  United  States  18,000,000,  or  the  two 
together  practically  the  whole  export. 

'*0f  the  35,000,000  francs'  worth  of  feathers 
for  dress,  England  takes  15,500,000  and  the 
United  States  13,000,000,  making  this  export 
depend  entirely  on  our  women." 

WHO    HOLDS   THE    SCEPTER  ? 

Miss  Cone  deduces  the  general  inference  :  "  It 
is  over  our  women  that  the  French  scepter  is 
held."  Rather  should  one  say,  the  English- 
speaking  woman  holds  the  scepter  over  French 
commerce.  For,  as  the  writer  shows,  France 
pays  the  penalty  of  the  creative  artist :  she  does 
not  produce  for  the  masses  ;  her  colonial  failure 
proves  her  unsuited  to  minister  to  the  more  vul- 
gar needs  of  the  multitude  ;  '  *  she  must  depend 
on  a  special  and  limited  public."  The  article 
concludes  with  a  dark  hint  of  what  would  happen 
if  the  English-speaking  woman  were  to  with- 
draw the  scepter  she  now  holds  out  to  suppliant 
France  : 

*  *  When  masculine  dress  cast  off  the  luxurious 
and  the  purely  decorative,  it  freed  itself  at  the 
same  time  from  French  dictation  and  from  de- 
pendence on  French  industries.  If  the  women 
go  on  they  must  do  the  same.  It  may  happen 
to  the  critic  to  modify  his  taste  ;  it  will  be  less 
easy  for  the  artist  to  change  his  principles  of  work. " 


CHANGES  IN  CATHOLIC  FRANCE. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  contains  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  * '  The  Catholic  Reaction  in 
France. "  The  writer  begins  by  declaring  France 
in  a  perilous  condition,  manifestly  decadent  and 
corrupt ;  outwardly  rich  and  prosperous,  intel- 
lectually restless  and  unhappy.  He  finds  *  *  the 
leal  reason  of  disquietude"  in  the  fact  that 
* '  France  has  never  lived  down  her  infamous 
revolution." 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  FRENCH  SEE- SAW. 

*  <  The  monsters  who  abolished  the  ancien  regime 
put  nothing  in  its  place  but  lawlessness  and  hy- 
pocrisy." 


<*  In  the  revolution  of  1789  France  forgot  her 
traditions  and  stamped  upon  her  history.  She 
thought,  so  to  say,  that  she  might  live  in  vacuo, 
and,  disembarrassed  of  her  atmosphere,  make  a 
dashing  return  to  first  principles.  Her  intelli- 
gence was  acute  enough  to  invent  fifty  new  con- 
stitutions ;  she  saw  the  meaning  of  all  things  and 
deemed  herself  superior  to  the  tyranny  of  kings 
or  priests.  She  ignored  only  this  :  that  her  roots 
had  sunk  deep  into  the  past,  and  that  you  can  no 
more  drag  up  a  nation  than  you  can  drag  up  a 
tree  without  endangering  its  life." 

*  *  She  is  tired  from  sheer  curiosity.  What 
nation,  indeed,  could  live  through  a  century  of 
experiment  and  be  strong  ?  She  has  been  racked 
by  iconoclasm  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
by  the  reaction  which  iconoclasm  always  neces- 
sitates. 

♦  *  So  France  alternated  between  piety  and  free 
thought,  until  the  disaster  of  1870  compelled 
another  revision  of  theology  and  politics.  .  .  . 
The  avowed  object  of  the  new  republic,  as  of  the 
old,  was  the  complete  secularization  of  France. 
This  object,  conceived  by  Jules  Ferry,  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  spirit  of  harsh  intolerance  by 
Gambetta.  .  .  .  For  a  while  the  republicans 
triumphed.  With  a  Jew  prefect  in  every  de- 
partment the  anti-clerical  government  felt  se- 
cure. The  faithful  Catholic  was  exposed  to  every 
indignity  :  the  bigotry  of  free-thinkers  surpassed 
the  worst  bigotry  of  the  Church.  The  word 
*  God  '  was  expunged  from  school-books,  and  the 
sanguine  politician  thought  that  <  God '  was  ex- 
punged from  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

THE   PROPHETS    OF   VICTORIOUS    BIGOTRY. 

But  the  inevitable  reaction  arrived.  Fraace 
— even  free- thinking  France — is,  says  the  writer, 
Catholic  at  heart.  < '  The  modern  literature  of 
France  is  persistently  *  Neo- Christian. '  "  But 
the  Church,  in  fighting  the  true  battle  of  free- 
dom and  of  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  fanat- 
ical secularism,  has  stooped  to  the  basest  instra- 
ments.  Two  agents  of  the  reaction  are  selected 
for  mention.  M.  Drumont,  possibly  a  Jew,  has 
no  other  policy  or  aim  than  to  promote  hatred 
against  the  Jews.  His  **  Libre  Parole  ^^  consists 
of  a  leading  article  on  Jewish  villainy,  and  *^  the 
rest  of  the  paper  is  a  tissue  of  lies,  designed  to 
prove  that  every  crime  committed  in  France  is 
committed  by  a  scoundrel  of  Hebrew  blood." 
His  *^  La  France  Juive^^  is  *'the  Bible  of  the 
Catholic  movement  in  France."  And  **  what  M. 
Drumont  has  done  for  the  Jews,  M.  Ernest 
Renauld,  in  his  *  Peril  Protestant^ '  does  for  the 
Protestants,  but  with  less  tact  and  even  greater 
violence."  The  writer  says  that  the  Dreyfus 
case  gave  the  Church  her  grand  opportunity,  of 
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which  she  has  taken  full  advantage.  Even  she 
was  surprised  at  her  own  influence.  **  For  two 
years  she  has  prevailed  against  all  the  forces  ar- 
rayed on  the  other  side. "  *  *  The  Catholic  revival 
is  assured." 

"THE  BELLIGERENT  PAPACY." 

MR.  W.  J.  STILLMAN,  late  the  London 
Times  correspondent  in  Rome,  discusses 
**  the  belligerent  papacy  *'  in  the  National  Review. 
He  gives  prominence  to  one  aspect  of  the  long 
duel  between  Vatican  and  Quirinal  which  is  often 
overlooked.     He  says  : 

*  *  In  case  the  Pope  or  the  conclave  should  de- 
cide to  leave  Italy,  it  would  lie  in  the  power  of 
the  government  to  break  up,  once  and  forever, 
the  constitution  of  the  papacy  for  all  political  and 
mundane  ends,  for  it  holds  him  prisoner  by  a 
bond  he  dare  not  break.  The  Pope  is  Pontifex 
Maximus  simply  as  bishop  of  Rome,  and  by  the 
ancient  right  of  the  Church  of  Rome  he  must  be 
elected  by  the  people  and  clergy  of  Rome.  The 
college  of  cardinals  are  only  the  delegates  of 
the  constituency,  and  should  the  government  see 
fit,  on  any  vacancy  of  the  bishopric,  to  order  the 
election  to  be  made  under  tlie  original  and  legal 
conditions,  no  assertion  of  authority  by  any  for- 
eign election  would  ever  regain  the  jurisdiction, 
and  the  papacy  would  be  split  by  a  schism  which 
neither  conclave,  council,  nor  Emperor  could  ever 
heal.  The  Italian  Church  would  be  constituted  by 
formalities  as  valid  as  those  which  founded  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  all  Italy  would  adhere  to  it. " 

When  the  last  conclave  voted  at  its  first  sit- 
ting that  it  would  go  out  of  Italy  to  elect  Pio 
Nono's  successor,  Crispi  whispered  to  a  cardinal 
friend  that  in  that  case  the  Vatican  would  be 
occupied  by  the  Italian  Government.  Mr.  Still- 
man  proceeds  : 

<^The  Italian  minister  had  but  to  hold  his 
peace  and  the  '  last  rampart  of  the  pontifical 
sovereignty  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.'  That  the  decision  of  the  minister  was 
a  misfortune  for  Italy  has  long  been  evident." 

The  belligerent  policy  of  the  papacy  Mr.  Still- 
man  attributes  to  its  ambition  for  political  power 
and  the  temporal  sovereignty.  Its  spiritual  thun- 
ders have  fallen  flat ;  Italy,  though  Catholic,  is 
still  patriotic.  The  Pope,  searching  for  temporal 
weapons,  has  come  under  the  control  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus — **an  intensely  worldly  body," 
*  *  of  the  grossest  materialism. "  Hence  the  eager 
coquetting  with  France  and  servile  submission  to 
Russia.     Hence  the  Dreyfus  case. 

Civil  war  in  France,  in  Austria- Hungary,  and 
in  Italy,  with  inevitable  disasters  to  the  papacy, 
is  a  possible  outcome  of  this  policy,  in  Mr.  Still- 
man's  opinion. 


ASIA  MINOR,  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

THERE  is  a  very  good  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  on  Asia  Minor.  It  opens  with  in- 
sistence on  two  important  facts  too  frequently 
overlooked — that  for  four  centuries  Asia  Minor 
was  the  Roman  empire,  after  the  western  half 
had  been  overrun  by  the  northern  race,  and  that 
the  same  region  has  practically  been  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  Anatolian  peasant  and  the  Anato- 
lian taxes  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Porte 
for  two  centuries. 

MR.    GLADSTONE    AND    THE    ARMENIAN    MASSACRES. 

After  remarking  upon  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  scenery  in  which  few  countries  can  sur- 
pass Asia  Minor,  and  after  commenting  on  its 
chief  defect,  the  absence  of  great  rivers,  the  writer 
deals  with  the  nearer  political  horizon.  He  grants 
that  England's  policy  of  1878  has  proved  a  cbm- 
plete  and  signal  failure,  but  he  observes  : 

*'  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Disraeli  policy, 
whether  mistaken  or  not,  was  never  given  a  fair 
trial.  The  object  of  that  policy  was  to  bring 
Turkey  in  Asia  completely  under  British  con- 
trol— to  reform  its  government,  to  develop  its 
natural  resources,  and  to  utilize  its  armies  as  a 
check  on  the  possibility  of  a  Russian  advance 
upon  India.  It  was  an  ambitious  pohcy,  de- 
manding continuous  efforts  and  involving  great 
risks,  implying  also  most  serious  obligations. 
The  efforts  needed  to  convert  the  influence 
acquired  by  the  Cyprus  convention  into  a  virtual 
protectorate  of  Turkey  in  Asia  were  not  continued 
long.  The  peripatetic  military  consuls,  who 
formed  the  very  keystoiie  of  the  new  policy  and 
who,  in  a  very  short  time,  had  acquired  an  enor- 
mous influence  in  the  country,  were  withdrawn 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  only  efficient  means  of 
fulfilling  the  obligations  incurred  by  the  conven- 
tion— viz.,  the  safeguarding  of  the  Armenians 
and  the  introduction  of  reforms — were  thus  de- 
liberately taken  away.  The  obligations  them- 
selves remained." 

Russia's  responsibility. 

<  <  The  guilt  of  the  Armenian  massacres  lies  not 
at  our  door,  but  at  the  door  of  Russia.  Men  who 
ought  to  know  believe  that  Russia  deliberately 
encouraged  the  Sultan  in  his  policy  of  massacre, 
aiming  thereby  at  ultimately  getting  Armenia 
for  herself  without  the  Armenians.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt — for  nothing  else  can  explain 
Lord  Rosebery's  attitude  in  the  spring  of  1895 
— that  Russia  deliberately  threatened  us  with  war 
if  we  should  dare  to  do  our  duty  and  coerce  the 
Sultan.  The  blood-guiltiness  is  Russia's,  but  the 
discredit  of  it  has  been  all  our  own." 

The  writer  mentions  with  respect  the  opinion 
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of  many  that  in  spite  of  what  both  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Lord  Rosebery  said,  Russia  would  not 
have  gone  to  war  had  England  insisted  on  a  ces- 
sation of  Armenian  massacres.  Many  of  the 
Turks  would  have  welcomed  any  action  on  Eng- 
land's part  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
put  an  end  to  Abdul  Hamid's  misgovernment. 
But,  says  the  reviewer,  <*  Englishmen  have 
learned  from  their  experience  in  Egypt  and  else- 
where that  if  they  upset  existing  authority  they 
become  responsible  for  what  is  to  take  its  place, 
and  Europe  was  hardly  ready  to  permit  British 
influences,  however  admirable  our  motives,  to 
take  in  hand  the  establishment  of  an  improved 
Turkish  government  at  Constantinople." 

THE    HIGHWAY    FROM    EUROPE    TO    INDIA. 

So  much  for  the  past.  For  the  future  he  argues: 
* '  But  sooner  or  later  the  Eastern  question  will 
force  itself  upon  us  again,  and  the  commercial 
and  political  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Tur- 
key— or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey — are  too  great  for  us  to  allow  the  ques- 
tion to  be  entirely  decided  by  others.  Sooner  or 
later  the  highway  from  Europe  to  India  will  lie 
through  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  regard  with  indifference  the  fate  of 
countries  capable  of  such  vast  development  and 
likely  to  be  brought  into  such  near  political  and 
commercial  relations  with  our  great  dependency." 

BRITISH   AND    GERMAN   AIMS    THE    SAME. 

He  considers  that  the  new  German  policy  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  : 

*  *  Stated  in  its  wildest  terms,  that  policy  means 
the  strengthening  and  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  Turkey.  Both  these  terms  imply,  as 
the  very  conditions  of  their  fulfillment,  the  re- 
form of  the  Turkish  administration.  They  do 
not  of  necessity  imply  the  support  of  the  Sultan's 
iniquities  ;  in  the  long  run  they  cannot  imply  it. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  German  indus- 
try expands  in  Turkey,  the  German  Government 
will  be  compelled  to  throw  its  weight  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order  and  to  interest  itself  in  the 
safety  of  the  peaceful  population.  And  the 
more  that  takes  place,  the  more  will  the  policy 
of  the  English  and  German  governments  coin- 
cide. Both  must  desire  the  moral  and  material 
development  of  Turkey  ;  neither  thinks — for  the 
present,  at  any  rate — of  annexing  the  Turkish 
empire  or  any  large  part  of  it.  Asiatic  Turkey 
lies  half  way  between  Germany  and  India  ;  its 
commercial  development  must  benefit  both  ;  the 
German  scheme  of  a  railroad  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
must  largely  depend  on  Indian  trade  for  its  suc- 
cess ;  as  a  military  ally,  Asiatic  Turkey  could 


be  equally  useful  to  India  or  Germany.  Russian 
annexation  would  close  the  door  to  British  and 
German  trade  alike.  But  German v  is  not  so 
backward  commercially  as  to  depend  for  its  suc- 
cess on  a  policy  of  exclusion. " 

INDUSTRIAL   NECESSITIES. 

The  reviewer  grants  that  the  development  of 
German  influence  in  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopo- 
tamia would  not  be  tolerated  by  Russia  unless 
England  supports  it.  Here  is  a  sentence  which 
might  lead  John  Ruskin  to  exclaim  how  thor- 
oughly damned  a  condition  nations  must  be  in 
of  which  such  words  could  with  truth  be  written  : 

*  *  It  is  in  the  purely  practical  and  selfish  need 
of  the  two  great  industrial  powers,  England  and 
Germany,  to  find  a  new  field  for  their  manufac- 
turers and  engineers  to  conquer  and  in  the  duty 
of  protecting  the  interests  that  have  already  been 
established — not  in  treaty  obligations,  however 
strict,  or  in  popular  sentiment,  however  strong 
— that  a  really  effective  and  continuous  motive 
can  be  found  for  reforming  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment." 

The  writer  thus  forecasts  this  commercial 
policy : 

*  *  In  course  of  time,  perhaps,  political  reasons, 
not  unlike  those  which  have  caused  combined 
railroad  action  in  China,  may  cause  England 
and  Germany  to  combine  and  support  a  railroad 
scheme  under  joint  protection.  Of  this  great 
undertaking  the  control  of  the  western  or  Ana- 
tolian portion  would  naturally  fall  to  Germany, 
while  that  of  the  Mesopotamian  and  Persian  sec- 
tions would  fall  to  England,  whose  military  and 
naval  base  is  in  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  .  .  . 
Mr.  Rhodes*  visit  to  Berlin  has  brought  German 
co6peration  with  England  in  the  building  of  a 
great  African  railroad  into  the  field  of  practical 
politics.  The  arguments  for  cooperation  in  Asi- 
atic Turkey  are  no  less  cogent  than  those  for 
cooperation  in  Africa." 


THE  NORWEGIAN  SURGEON-GENERAL  ON 
AMERICAN  ARMY  SANITATION. 

SURGEON-GENERAL  THAULOW,  of  the 
Norwegian  army  and  navy,  has  made  an 
official  report  of  his  visit  to  the  seat  of  war  last 
summer,  which  has  been  translated  for  the  St. 
Paul  Medical  Journal. 

General  Thaulow  was  on  board  the  Olivette 
when  the  wounded  were  brought  to  that  ship 
after  the  fighting  at  Siboney  in  June. 

*  *  On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  the  wounded 
began  to  arrive  on  board  the  Olivette  ;  the  saloon 
was  arranged  for  a  dressing  and  operating  room, 
for  which  it  was  very  well  fitted.     We  ascertained 
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that  the  Rough  Riders,  a  regiment  of  volunteer 
cavalry,  all  on  foot  and  numbering  about  1,000 
men,  had  been  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  unex- 
pectedly. Wild  rumors  that  the  Spaniards  num- 
bered 5,000  and  that  their  loss  was  enormous 
were  bruited  about,  but  the  truth  is  that  their 
number  was  only  1,000  and  that  their  loss  was 
less  than  that  of  the  Americans.  The  last  had 
about  20  killed  and  over  40  wounded,  whereof 
36  were  brought  on  board  the  Olivette.  There 
were  no  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the 
wounded  from  land  to  the  ship  ;  the  wounded 
were  brought  on  board  either  by  comrades  or  by 
details  of  men  in  boats  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
and  there  were  no  good  arrangements  to  hoist 
the  men  on  shipboard  from  these  boats.  The 
wounded  kept  en  coming  in  until  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  some  did  not  arrive  until  the  next 
day.  As  the  hospital  had  only  four  physicians 
and  an  extra  one  from  another  ship,  my  proffer 
of  assistance  was  willingly  accepted,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  refresh  my  surgical  skill. 
After  the  wounded  were  dressed  they  were  put 
into  the  staterooms  and  berths  prepared  for  them  ; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  these  places  were  not  as 
good  for  the  wounded  as  the  saloon  was  for  a 
dressing-place,  and  isolation  of  the  sick,  many  of 
whom  suffered  from  contagious  diseases,  was  im- 
possible. The  next  day  many  of  the  sick  were 
sent  to  another  ship,  it  is  true,  but  many  of  them 
were  so  weak  that  they  could  not  be  moved,  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  an  effective  cleansing 
and  disinfection." 

AN    INTELLIGENT   FOREIONER's   OBSERVATIONS. 

General  Thaulow  noted  the  fact  that  the  medi- 
cal corps  in  the  regular  army  was  altogether  too 
small  to  provide  physicians  for  even  the  principal 
posts  in  the  volunteer  army,  so  that  surgeons 
had  to  be  appointed  from  civil  life.  He  deems 
it  unfortunate  that  the  operations  of  the  Red 
Cross  had  to  be  independent  of  the  work  of  the 
army  medical  staff. 

General  Thaulow  was  interested  in  the  action 
of  the  small  calibered  rifles.     He  says  : 

**  It  is  hardly  demonstrated  as  yet  whether  the 
modern  weapons  kill  more  at  the  time  than  the 
older,  but  as  far  as  the  wounded  are  concerned 
they  certainly  are  more  humane.  Indeed  the 
question  is.  Are  the  small -calibered  rifles  not  too 
humane,  since  they  do  not  render  the  combatants 
unfit  for  battle  for  a  reasonable  length  ofHime 
in  a  great  many  instances  ?  This  seems  to  hold 
good  at  least  for  the  wild  and  semi-savage  races." 

General  Thaulow  concludes  as  follows  : 

* '  To  give  a  brief  risuviS  of  what  I  learned  on 
my  visit,  I  must  first  mention  that  it  was  of  great 
interest  to  become  acquainted  with  the  organiza- 


tion of  American  sanitation,  and  to  see  how  the 
Americans  with  their  practical  sense  understood 
how  to  quickly  organize  new  detachments  and 
supply  them  with  personnel  and  equipment.  But 
I  saw  also  how  impossible  it  was,  even  with 
America's  immense  resources,  to  prepare  even  a 
small  force  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  I 
learned  further  how  little  one  can  depend  upon 
untrained  masses,  and  how  necessary  it  is  for 
every  nation  who  thinks  of  defending  itself 
against  regular  armies  to  have  everything  down 
to  the  minutest  detail  in  good  shape,  and  to  af- 
ford every  one  from  the  private  to  the  highest 
officers  in  all  their  relations  the  greatest  possible 
practice." 

CARRIAGE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  MARCHING. 

FROM  a  Contemporary  article  headed  '*  Quick 
March  I  "  by  Sir  Edward  Verney,  it  seems 
that  the  soldier's  ordinary  style  of  marching  is 
unscientific.     The  writer  says  : 

**  In  African  tribes  the  humble  bearing  of  the 
slave  contrasts  with  the  haughty  stride  of  the 
chief.  It  is  this  upright  posture  that  is  admired 
and  taught  to  the  soldier,  but  it  is  the  one  that 
demands  the  greatest  expenditure  of  physical 
energy  and  is  the  worst  adapted  for  prolonged 
effort.  Toiling  men  unconsciously  assume  the 
walk  which  saves  them  most  and  enables  them 
to  perform  their  day's  work  with  the  least  waste 
of  force." 

In  the  case  of  savage  tribes.  Oriental  races, 
mountaineers,  country  folk,  and  hunters,  *^the 
body  inclines  forward,  the  knees  are  more  or  less 
bent,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  falls  flat  on  the 
ground." 

THE    FLEXION    EXPERIMENTS. 

The  more  natural  system  is  recommended  in  a 
book  entitled  *'How  to  March,"  the  authors  of 
which  are  Dr.  Felix  Regnault  and  the  Com- 
mandant de  Raoul.  They  call  it  the  '*  flexion  " 
march.  By  aid  of  chrono-photography  it  is 
shown — 

**  (1)  The  body  is  more  inclined  forward  in 
the  *  flexion '  march  than  in  the  ordinary  march  ; 
(2)  the  leg  taking  the  ground  is  more  bent  at  the 
thigh  ;  (3)  the  leg  leaving  the  ground  is  more 
inclined.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  jar  to 
the  body  by  the  leg  taking  the  ground  will  be 
less,  as  it  is  transmitted  by  a  more  bent  lever, 
while  the  greater  inclination  of  the  other  leg  is 
more  favorable  to  propulsion.  .  .  .  The  total  of 
the  vertical  oscillations  of  the  body  in  ordinary 
marching  is  about  74  yards  per  kilometer,  while 
in  *  flexion'  marching  it  is  but  34^ — less  than 
half.  In  *  flexion '  marching,  therefore,  there 
is  an  economv  of  work  done,  besides  diminution 
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of  th«  jar  at  each  step  ;  and,  further,  owing  to 
the  greater  inclination  of  the  bodv,  the  aclion 
of  each  step  has  a  greater  propelhiig  power. 
Experiments  with  a  dynamometer  have  conlirmed 


eighths  miles  across  Gelds  on  hilly  ground  in  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  which  works  out  at 
about  five  and  one-eighth  miles  an  hour.  At  the 
end  of  their  march  they  were  at  once  told  oflf  to 
target  practice,  when  their  shooting  proved 
superior  to  that  of  the  best  company  of  marks- 
men in  the  regiment.  This  was  done  to  test 
whether  the  exertions  of  their  rapid  march  had 
injured  their  capabilities  as  riflemen. " 

The  immense  importance  of  awift  movement 
demands,  in  the  writer's  judgment  that  close  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  new  kind  of  march. 


this  view.  Two  soldiers  were  maJe  each  to 
carry  a  raetal  box  containing  a  few  nails  ;  the 
one  who  marched  in  flexion  made  less  rattle 
than  the  other.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
mechanics  that  the  speed  of  vehicles  increases  as 
jerks  and  shocks  are  diminished." 

SEVEN    KILI8   AN   HODB. 

These  are  the  mecbauical  facts.  Now  take  the 
results  of   practical  training  in  the    "flexion" 

"In  the  winter  of  1889-90  two  ofBcers,  two 
sergeants,  and  thirty  rank  and  file  of  ttie  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  the  French 
army  were  put  under  training  at  Nantes.     After 


three  months'  instruction  they  marched,  in  the 
presence  of  Qeneral  Fay,  carrying  their  rifles, 
bayonets,  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man,  and  food  for  one  meal,  along  a  hilly  road  a 
distance  of  twelve  and  a  half  miles  in  an  hour  and 
forty'six  minutes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  rather 
over  seven  miles  an  hour.  Not  one  man  fell  out 
by  the  way.  After  a  rest  of  two  hours  they  re- 
turned in  three  hours  and  five  minutes,  including 
two  hslts  of  ten  minutes  each,  which  gives  an 
average  speed  of  over  four  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour.  Two  days  afterward  these  same  men,  in 
the  presence  of  General  Oolonieu,  in  heavy  march- 
ing order,  covered  a  distance  of  six  and  seven- 


POUTICS  AND  THE  JUDGES. 

MR.  FRANK  G.  COOK,  in  his  article  on 
"  Politics  and  the  Judiciary  ''  in  the  June 
Atlantic  Monthly,  takes  for  his  text  the  recent  io' 
cident  in  New  York,  where  Tammany  Hall  re^ 
fused  to  renominate  for  the  Supreme  Court  i 
good  judge  who  refused  to  recognize  his  obliga- 
tions to  that  organization,  and  examines  into 
history  of  our  judiciary  and  the  principles 
their  selection,  with  the  result  of  becoming  v 
dissatisfied  with  the  election  of  judges  by  popular 
vote.  He  thinks  it  tends  to  degrade  the  office 
the  judge  to  the  service  of  party  politics. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  judges  elected 
by  popular  vote  are  corrupt.  The  evil  influence 
of  politics  upon  the  bench  has  been  largely  coun- 
teracted by  professional  pride,  by  conservative 
public  sentiment,  and  by  a  critical  bar.  Lawyers 
as  a  class  are  influential  in  politics,  and  do  not 
easily  submit  to  the  imposition  and  burden  of  an 
incompetent  or  unworthy  judge.  They  often 
dictate  nominations  for  the  bench.  But  even 
with  these  safeguards  the  evil  is  not  obviated. 
It  is  too  subtle.  Men  of  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions, intellectual  and  moral,  for  judicial  office, 
when  chosen  under  the  prevalent  system  of  popu- 
lar election,  can  scarcely  escape  the  baleful  influ- 
ences to  which  that  system  subject*  them.  An 
under-feeling  of  political  obligation,  a  brooding 
dread  of  political  decapitation,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously qualify  the  judgment  and  disturb  the 
mind.  They  at  least  prevent  complete  independ- 
ence and  repose.  '  It  is  plain,'  says  Mr.  Bryce, 
'that  judges,  when  sucked  into  the  vortex  of 
politics,  must  lose  dignity,  impartiality,  and  in- 
fluence.' 

' '  In  fact,  the  judiciary  cannot  escape  the  harm- 
ful power  of  politics  so  long  as  it  is  subject  to 
popular  election.  Tlie  time  has  come  for  the 
States  to  return  to  the  system  of  appointment.  It 
is  not  contended  that  thereby  all  evil  pohtical  in- 
fluence would  be  obviated.  Under  a  system  of 
appointment  the  selection  of  judges  may  at  times 
be  controlled  by  executive  favoritism  or  by  politi- 
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cal  considerations,  but  the  possibility  of  such 
control  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  executive 
can  be  held  personally  and  directly  responsible 
for  his  appointments  to  judicial  office,  and  any 
departure  from  his  duty  can  be  rebuked  at  the 
polls. 

**  Such  a  reform  would  be  in  harmony  with  a 
similar  reform  now  in  progress  in  municipal 
government.  In  recent  years,  in  some  of  our 
great  cities,  notably  New  York  and  Boston,  the 
method  of  appointment  has  been  substituted  for 
that  of  popular  election  in  the  selection  of  heads 
of  departments  and  other  similar  officers.  Thus 
we  are  to-day  correcting  the  excesses  to  which 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  of  popular  elec- 
tions have  been  carried.  The  various  functions 
and  factors  in  local  and  municipal  government 
are  being  readjusted  with  less  regard  to  party 
passion  and  advancement,  and  with  more  atten- 
tion to  an  expeditious,  economical,  honest,  and 
efficient  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

*  *  In  this  reaction  toward  better  government 
let  us  not  neglect  the  judiciary,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  state.  The  statesmen  of  1787  were 
not  old  fogies.  With  deep  solicitude  and  with 
comprehensive  view  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
government  that  they  were  framing,  they  estab- 
lished the  system  of  appointment  for  the  selec- 
tion of  judges,  and  we  would  do  well  to  follow 
their  example." 

EVILS  OF  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

IN  the  Overland  Monthly  for  April  Dr.  John  S. 
White  discusses  college  education  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  preparatory  school.  Dr. 
White  complains  that  the  colleges  now  compel 
the  preparatory  schools  to  force  all  pupils'  minds 
into  the  same  mold,  whereas  if  the  schoolmaster 
were  permitted  to  arrange  for  each  pupil  the 
course  of  study  best  suited  to  that  particular 
pupil's  talents  and  capabilities,  a  far  better  qual- 
ity of  preparation  would  be  secured.  The  en- 
trance examinations  set  by  the  colleges  merely 
encourage  **  cramming  ;  "  they  are  not  real  tests 
of  the  pupil's  fitness  to  begin  college  work. 

**  To  illustrate  the  point,  20  per  cent,  of  every 
senior  class  of  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools  can  never  be  really  taught  alge- 
bra, and  yet  all  may  be  made  to  pass  the  college 
examination — even  that  one  in  which  the  conun- 
drum idea  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent  ;  in 
other  words,  the  boy  may  be  crammed  upon  those 
pet  forms  of  problem  and  question  which  the  col- 
lege is  known  to  select  for  its  examination,  who 
ten  weeks  later  could  not,  to  save  his  life,  answer 
intelligently  a  series  of  questions,  oral  or  written, 
which  would  accurately  test  his  knowledge.     I 


contend  that  such  a  student,  having  no  special 
capacity  for  the  study  of  algebra,  could  far  better 
have  devoted  at  least  one -half  the  time  which  he 
must  have  given  to  this  study  to  subjects  suited 
to  his  natural  abilities,  and  from  which  he  would 
doubtless  have  derived  far  more  valuable  mental 
training. 

A    STIMULUS    TO    **  CRAMMING." 

<  *  The  most  pernicious  effect  of  the  present 
system  of  examinations  for  admission  to  col- 
lege lies  in  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  this 
very  practice  of  *  cramming,'  which  is  a  perpetual 
menace  to  real  education.  At  the  conference  of 
schoolmasters  referred  to  above  the  preparatory 
schools  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  blame,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
college  murdered  the  Queen's  English,  wrote  an 
illegible  or  unformed  hand,  spelled  like  school- 
boys of  ten,  and  were  careless  in  their  figuring 
in  mathematics.  But  what  else  could  logically 
be  expected  when  the  colleges  were  demanding 
examinations  in  eighteen  or  twenty  different  sub- 
jects, embracing  physics,  mathematics,  history, 
modem  languages,  and  an  ability  to  read  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  at  sight,  but  did  not  ask  the 
candidate  to  present  himself  for  examination  in 
spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  or  arith- 
metic— the  four  fundamental  subjects  of  an 
ordinary  education  ?  In  order  to  pass  without 
conditions  in  the  twenty  required  subjects,  a 
tenth  of  the  senior  class  in  any  school  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  *  crammed '  in  mathe- 
matics, another  tenth  in  Greek,  and  so  on,  inas- 
much as  a  dull  mind  and  memory  cannot  be 
developed  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  recitation 
so  as  to  retain  for  the  final  test  so  diversified  a 
range  of  subjects.  The  teacher  is  therefore 
practically  helpless  when  he  attempts  to  secure 
good  work  from  such  a  student  in  still  other 
subjects  upon  which  the  college  asks  no  examina- 
tion. In  the  matter  of  English,  to  be  sure,  this 
weakness  has  been  largely  remedied  by  the  newer, 
though  not  altogether  judicious,  requisitions 
which  the  colleges  have  come  to  demand." 

Dr.  White  asks  that  to  the  preparatory  schools 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  electing  subjects,  or 
groups  of  subjects,  to  be  pursued  by  their  stu- 
dents and  the  right  to  present  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  colleges  on  certificate.  With 
these  reforms  he  promises  that  the  next  five 
years  will  see  a  revolution. 

*  *  The  schools  of  real  merit  will  have  royally 
earned  their  right  to  such  recognition,  and  the 
colleges  throughout  the  land  will  begin  to  receive 
students  possessed  of  a  quality  of  training,  a 
keenness  of  grasp,  and  a  maturity  of  perception 
to-day  practically  unknown." 
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THE  WORLD'S  «*HOST  WONDERFUL  LOVE- 
STORY." 

**  "pvISCRETION  and  Publicity"  is  the  sug- 
-L/  gestive  title  given  to  the  EdinhurgJis 
review  of  the  Brownings'  love-letters.  *'As  a 
rule,"  says  the  writer,  'Uove-letters  have  no 
business  with  print,"  and  he  quotes  Browning  : 

**  Ood  be  thanked,  tlie  meanest  of  his  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul  sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with. 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her." 

'*  Yet,"  he  proceeds,  *•  if  ever  we  could  make 
an  exception  to  this  rule  it  would  be  for  the  love- 
letters  that  passed  between  Browning  and  his 
wife.  In  many  lives  love  plays  a  strong  part, 
yet  a  subaltern  one.  Johnson's  love  for  his  Tetty 
was  strong  enough,  so  was  Napoleon's  for  Jo- 
sephine ;  but  the  real  gist  and  tenor  of  the  life 
lay  elsewhere.  You  could  leave  these  things  out 
and  still  have  the  man.  But  with  the  Brownings 
it  was  otherwise.  A  person  who  should  sit  down 
to  write  the  biography  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing would  have  in  effect  nothing  to  record  be- 
yond the  bare  fact  that  they  wrote  certain  poems, 
which  the  world  can  read  and  judge  of,  except 
just  this.  They  acted  one  part  which  deserves 
to  be  memorable  in  the  world's  history  ;  they 
were  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  most  wonderful 
love-story,  if  you  consider  it  rightly,  that  the 
world  knows  of.  Here  were  two  people  who  all 
their  lives  through  in  their  poetry  had  been  say- 
ing that  the  one  thing  in  life  which  mattered,  the 
one  thing  worth  having,  the  one  thing  truly  sig- 
nificant, was  the  love  between  man  and  woman 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  sex  instinct,  but 
translates  the  most  plainly  animal  fact  in  our 
lives  into  the  most  plainly  spiritual.  And  hav- 
ing said  this  in  their  verse,  it  was  given  them, 
after  long  delay,  to  prove  it  in  their  lives." 


'*A    MIRACLE. 


»» 


It  was  not  a  case  of  early  love  or  youthful  ro- 
mance : 

' '  Here  you  had — what  Elizabeth  Barrett  calls 
it — a  miracle.  Here  you  had,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  man  verging  on  middle  age,  who  had  glorified 
love  in  many  poems,  but  who  nevertheless,  by 
his  own  avowal,  repeated  again  and  again  with 
the  plainest  sincerity  in  these  lettera,  had  never 
known  by  experience  what  this  glorified  passion 
meant ;  who  had  deliberately  ceased  to  expect  it ; 
who  had  settled  his  mind  into  the  full  anticipa- 
tion of  living  his  life  to  himself  ;  had  so  far 
given  up  thoughts  of  marriage  as  not  to  have 
cared  to  provide  money  ;  had,  in  short,  decided 
that  either  his  nature  was  one  that  could  not  re- 
spond to  love  or  would  never  find  its  counter- 
part.    On  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  woman  not 


only  past  youth,  but  to  all  appearance  past  health 
and  the  hope  of  recovery — <a  blind  poet,'  she 
calls  herself  in  one  of  the  early  letters.  *  I  have 
lived  all  my  chief  joys,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all 
emotions  that  go  warmly  by  that  name  and  re- 
late to  myself  personally,  in  poetry  and  in  poetry 
alone.  *  It  was  a  life  in  darkness.  *  My  face  was 
so  close  against  the  tombstones  that  there  seemed 
no  room  even  for  the  tears,' 


A   TRULY    <<  AMAZING    MARRIAGE. 
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' «  The  stories  which  the  letters  tell  is  how  the 
friendship,  allowed  to  continue  as  friendship,  be- 
came on  his  side  gradually  a  repeated  avowal  of 
love.  How  she  at  first  put  the  question  aside  on 
the  ground  that  she  could  not  accept  such  a 
sacrifice  as  would  be  involved  in  tying  him  to 
her ;  how  gradually  he  gained  her  admission 
that  this  consideration  alone  weighed  with  her, 
and  gradually  convinced  her  that  she  meant  to 
him  the  one  thing  desirable  in  the  world  ;  how 
under  this  new  influence  health  came  back  to  her 
as  if  by  magic ;  how  he  waited  with  infinite 
patience,  never  urging  her,  tolerant  even  of  her 
father's  insane  caprice  which  regarded  any  desire 
for  marriage  in  any  of  his  children  as  the  height 
of  filial  disobedience  ;  and  how,  finally,  this  end- 
ed with  their  secret  marriage.'* 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  Misfflvlnffs. 

"Writing  on  the  Browning  letters  in  the 
Natumal  Rev  tew ,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  confesses 
to  misgivings  as  to  their  publication.  He 
says  : 

*'  The  difficulty  about  the  Browning  letters  is, 
I  think,  this — wliether,  in  spite  of  their  own  un- 
deniable merits,  they  will  not  set  a  precedent 
eminently  likely  to  be  abused.  They  may  be  jus- 
tified as  exceptional.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  when 
a  precedent  is  set  there  is  no  way  of  limiting  the 
application  to  be  made  of  it.  Everybody  is  apt 
to  be  exceptional  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes 
of  his  nearest  relatives  ;  and  one  fears  that  the 
habit  of  turning  out  the  most  private  receptacles 
will  be  encouraged  without  reason  by  the  success 
of  this  i)articular  performance.  .  .  .  All  that 
one  can  do  is  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  some 
bad  consequences  and  reserve  a  right  to  condemn 
the  next  follower.  There  is,  indeed,  one  other 
question.  Admitting  fully  that  the  story  ought 
to  ])e  told,  that  we  had  a  right  to  be  aware  of 
this  ennobling  element  in  the  lives  of  two  such 
persons,  was  it  really  necessaiy  that  the  whole 
correspondence  sliould  be  published  or  the  whole 
destroyed  ?  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  some 
one  might  have  been  found  .  .  .  who  could 
have  given  the  truth  without  publishing  the  cor- 
respondence in  mass." 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Century  publishes  for  June  an  "  Out-of-Doors 
Number/'  aud  signalizes  the  occasion  by  opening 
with  one  of  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's  fine  outof-door  es- 
says, which  he  calls  "  Fisherman's  Luck."  It  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  Albert  E.  Sterner  and  Edward  Ed- 
wards. Another  aHicle  remarkable  for  its  illustrations 
is  the  succeeding  one  on  "Niagara,"  by  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Van  Rensselaer,  who  writes  of  the  great  American  falls 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scenic  artist.  Gustav 
Kobb^  continues  his  series  on  "  Heroes  of  Peace,"  with 
an  account  of  the  work  of  the  volunteer  life-savers, 
chiefly  those  who  have  rescued  drowning  sailors  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Capt.  James  Cooper  Ayres,  of  the 
United  States  army,  tells  about  going  "After  Big 
Game  with  Packs,"  and  incidentally  gives  some  rather 
horrifying  details  of  the  slaughter  that  pack-hunters 
are  apt  to  call  sport.  Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  in 
his  eighth  paper  on  the  life  and  achievements  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  comes  to  "  Alexander's  Mightiest  Bat- 
tle," where  he  defeated  the  Persian  host  at  Gaugamela. 
Mr.  Josiah  Flynt,  the  expert  on  tramps  and  tramp- 
dom,  tells  some  remarkable  things  in  his  discussion  of 
"  The  Tramp  and  the  Railroads."  For  instance,  he  as- 
sures us  the  professional  tramp  population  is  about 
60,000,  a  third  of  whom  are  generally  on  the  move.  "In 
summer  the  entire  tramp  fraternity  may  be  said  to  be 
*in  transit.'  The  average  number  of  miles  traveled 
daily  by  each  man  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  about 
50,  which,  if  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  would  cost,  say, 
|1.  Of  course  one  should  not  ordinarily  pay  so  much  to 
ride  in  a  box  car  as  in  a  passenger  coach,  but  the  ordi- 
nary tramp  is  about  as  comfortable  in  one  as  in  the 
other,  and  on  the  dollar-a-trip  basis  he  and  his  59,999 
companions  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies $60,000  worth  of  free  transportation  every  day 
that  they  all  travel.  Multiply  this  figure  by  100,  which 
is  about  the  number  of  days  in  a  year  when  all  tramp- 
dom  *  flits,'  and  you  have  an  approximate  idea  of  how 
much  they  gain."  

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  Harper's  contains  an  article  on  "  Needful 
Precautions  for  Safe  Navigation,"  by  Mr.  John 
Hyslop,  and  the  story  of  "  The  Rescue  of  the  Whalers," 
by  Lieutenant  Bertholf,  which  we  have  quoted  from  in 
another  department. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  makes  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting article  of  his  subject,  "  The  Century's  Progress 
in  Scientific  Medicine."  The  landmarks,  as  he  sees  them, 
in  the  progress  of  scientific  medicine  begin  in  this  cen- 
tury with  Napoleon's  physician,  Jean  Nicolas  de  Corvi- 
sart)  who  first  practiced  percussion,  as  the  chest-tapping 
method  is  called,  to  elicit  sounds  indicative  of  diseased 
tissues  within.  Another  Paris  physician,  the  great 
LaSnnec,  following  Corvisart's  work,  discovered  in  1815, 
almost  by  accident,  that  the  sound  of  the  heart-beat 
could  be  heard  surprisingly  well  through  a  cylinder  of 
pajjer  held  to  the  ear  and  against  the  patient's  chest, 
with  the  stethoscope  resulting.  Dr.  Smith  passes  from 
La^nnec  to  Owen's  discovery  of  the  trichina  spiralis,  to 
the  ansBSthetic  experiments  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Wells, 


which  were  developed  into  immense  importance  by  Dr. 
William  J.  Morton,  of  Boston,  to  Pasteur  and  his  study 
of  microorganisms,  and  Sir  Joseph  Lister  with  the  won- 
derful improvements  in  medical  practice  which  his  an- 
tisepsis brought  to  surgery.  The  last  great  discovery  of 
medical  geniuses  of  the  century  is  the  antitoxine  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria,  developed  most  fully  by  Dr.  Roux, 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris.  While  not  attempt- 
ing  to  define  the  limits  of  the  success  of  the  antitoxine 
treatment,  which  he  regards  as  somewhat  tentative  as 
yet.  Dr.  Williams  says  :  "  In  any  event,  there  seems  little 
question  that  the  serum  treatment  will  stand  as  the  cul- 
minating achieve^lent  in  therapeutics  in  our  century." 
These  essays  of  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  are  some- 
what remarkable  in  the  magazine  literature  of  to-day, 
in  possessing  a  style  so  beautifully  fitted  to  the  subject- 
matter.  In  the  real  worth  of  that  subject-matter  and 
the  method  of  treatment  they  would  add  dignity  to  any 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  world. 

Homer  B.  Hulbert  gives  some  brief  descriptions  of 
Corean  inventions,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  Corea  was 
the  first  community  to  use  movable  types,  that  the 
Coreans  invented  the  first  suspension  bridge  and  also 
the  first  ironclad  warship,  as  well  as  the  first  bomb  and 
mortar. 

Mr.  James  Mooney  contributes  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Wichita  Indians,  in  which  he  attempts  an  iden- 
tification of  the  so-called  province  of  Quivira,  their 
ancient  home.  The  Wichitas  were  the  only  Indians  of 
the  southern  plains  who  lived  in  grass  houses  and  prac- 
ticed a  native  agriculture  before  the  coming  of  the  whites. 

Frederic  Remington  is  the  author  and  illustrator  of 
an  exceedingly  pathetic  Indian  story,  which  loses  noth- 
ing in  pathos  from  being  told  in  that  artist's  bluff, 
straightforward  way.      

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  June  Scribnei^s  Grovemor  Roosevelt  brings  to 
a  close  his  story  of  the  Roiigh  Riders,  bringing  the 
recital  up  to  September  15,  when  the  men  left  the  camp 
on  Long  Island  and  divided  to  their  widely  scattered 
homes  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East  and  the  plains,  the 
mountains,  and  the  deserts  of  the  West  and  Southwest. 
Another  military  feature  is  Mr.  Percy  G.  McDonnell's 
account  of  "The  Battle  of  the  Block-Houses"  in  the 
war  with  the  insurgents  at  Manila.  Mr.  McDonnell 
has  something  of  an  opinion  of  the  Filipino  as  a  warrior. 
All  day,  he  says  of  the  block-house  battle,  Aguinaldo's 
men  fought  against  the  combined  attacks  of  the  navy, 
artillery,  and  infantry.  Scarcely  a  foot  of  ground  was 
yielded  until  a  charge  was  resorted  to  or  the  position 
fired,  and  experience  shows  that  the  Filipinos  cannot 
stand  charges.  Dozens  of  places  were  defended  until 
the  men  rushed  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  then  they  found  the  trench  piled  with  the  dead. 
As  a  fighting-machine  the  Filipino  has  gone  up  several 
pegs  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  soldier. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  article  written  by  Cecilia 
Waern  on  "The  Modem  Group  of  Scandinavian  Paint- 
ers," installments  of  letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  Sidney  Lanier,  and  several  readable  stories  com- 
plete this  month's  showing  for  Scrihner*8. 
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McCLURETS  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  3f  cClure'«  begins  with  an  excellent  article 
on  "  Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph,"  by  Cleveland 
Moffettf  which  we  have  quoted  from  freely  in  another 
department.  Mr.  R.  H.  Sherard  tells  about  the  won- 
ders of  "  The  Deep  Mines  of  Cornwall "  and  the  life  of 
poverty,  toil,  and  tragedy  that  the  hardy  miners  have. 
Dolcoath,  *Hhe  old  pit,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  deepest 
and  richest  of  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  und  seems  to 
be  inexhaustible.  Only  two  years  ago  new  deposits  of 
great  importance  were  discovered,  and  yet  men  have 
been  busy  looting  her  ever  since  1758.  The  shareholders 
under  the  present  lease  had  divided  up  to  1893 — that  is 
to  say,  in  eighty-six  years—the  sum  of  $4,(500,000,  and 
during  the  same  period  the  lords  of  the  manor  had  re- 
ceived in  dues  upward  of  $1,247,895.  The  main  shaft 
now  goes  down  to  a  depth  of  450  fathoms  below  the  en- 
trance, which  is  over  80  fathoms  from  the  surface,  so 
that  the  lowest  depth  is  nearly  S,000  feet.  The  descent 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  is  generally  made  by  a  gig 
or  iron  cage,  in  two  stories,  which  will  accommodate  at 
a  pinch  twelve  miners.  This  is  lowered  and  raised  by  a 
steel  cable,  wound  and  unwound  on  a  gigantic  wheel 
worked  by  an  engine.  The  cable  is  over  half  a  mile  in 
length,  for  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  gig  descends 
is  425  fathoms  below  the  surface.  Mr.  Sherard  tells  of 
dramatic  moments  when  the  cable  has  snapped  and 
when  the  gig  has  gotten  away  from  the  engine. 

Oscar  King  Davis,  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  at  Manila,  tells  of  "Dewey's  Capture  of 
Manila,"  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  fact  right  through 
that  the  surrender  was  due  to  negotiations  which  had 
been  carried  on  between  Admiral  Dewey  and  the  Span- 
ish captain  general  for  a  period  of  several  weeks.  It 
was  only  owing  to  this,  he  thinks,  that  the  Spaniards 
came  to  surrender  without  a  stubborn  resistance,  and 
makes  ample  notes  from  the  diary  of  M.  Edouard 
Andr^  the  Belgian  consul  in  Manila,  to  prove  his  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Kipling  contributes  the  last  of  the  "Stalky" 
stories,  and  there  is  an  interesting  Lincoln  chapter  by 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  entitled  "Lincoln  and  the  Sol- 
diers," giving  some  remarkable  Instances  of  Lincoln's 
kindness  and  clemency  to  soldiers  in  trouble,  a  leniency 
which  was  always  mingled,  as  might  have  beenez- 
pectedi  with  great  shrewdness. 


great  ships  as  they  lie  on  the  rocks  or  the  beaeh. 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright  has  a  little  nature  essay  on  some 
of  the  more  common  birds,  and  Prof.  Harry  Thurston 
Peck  contributes  an  extensive  essay  on  "  The  Woman 
of  To-day  and  of  To-morrow,"  in  controversy  with  Mra 
Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Cosmopolitan  for  June  contains  an  article  by 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  on  "The  United  States 
of  Europe,"  which  we  quote  from  among  "The Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month."  Mr.  H.  B.  Nason  opens  this 
number  with  some  account  of  the  "Progress  in  Air- 
ships," especially  in  Russian  and  French  experiments, 
of  which  pictures  are  given.  These  European  ex- 
periments are  almost  entirely  with  cartridge-shaped 
balloons,  guided  and  aided  by  aeroplanes.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Packard  contributes  an  essay  on  "In  the  Philippines, 
Past  and  Present,"  illustrated  with  some  striking 
photographs  recently  taken  by  Dr.  Peterson,  of  the 
hospital  corps  at  Corregidor  Island.  C.  Francis  Jen- 
kins tells  "How  to  Secure  Expression  in  Photography," 
by  some  rules  which  are  not  altogether  convincing  to 
those  who  care  for  less  studied  poses.  Mr.  James  G.  Mc- 
Curdy  describes  "  Marine  Disasters  on  Pacific  Shores," 
giving  some  extraordinarily  dramatic  photographs  of 


LIPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE^ 

THE  most  important  article  in  the  June  Lippin- 
cotVa  is  the  venerable  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard's  on 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  He  corresponded  with  the 
"  good  gray  poet"  very  regularly  and  often  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Whittier's  poems.  But  Mr.  Stoddard  says  of  the 
ethic  element  in  Whittier's  verse  which  has  so  distin- 
guished him  before  thousands  of  people  that  he  was 
never  at  any  time  impressed  by  it,  except  with  profound 
respect  for  his  manly  and  upright  nature  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  moral  convictions. 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Evans  discusses  "Chemistry  in  the 
Kitchen."  He  thinks  that  the  constitution  of  a  body 
may  be  entirely  changed  by  diet  alone,  and  that  it  is 
very  important  that  people  should  have  an  intelligent 
idea  of  the  chemical  results  of  their  various  foods.  To 
help  them  he  goes  through  the  list  of  commonly  known 
food  products  and  explains  their  special  chemical  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  John  E.  Bennett  writes  on  "Fires  in  Metallifer- 
ous Mines  " — that  is,  in  mines  other  than  those  contain- 
ing coal  and  other  carboniferous  substances.  The  fires 
in  metal  mines  can  feed  on  nothing  except  the  timber- 
ing, but  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  do  enormous  damage. 
Witness  the  recent  severe  fire  in  the  Utica  Mine  of 
California  and  the  terrible  ones  now  raging  in  the 
mines  of  the  Smuggler  Mountain,  near  Aspen,  Colo. 
Recent  improvements  in  lighting,  especially  the  incan- 
descent lamp,  and  the  replacing  of  sawdust  with  infu- 
sorial earth  in  the  manufacture  of  giant  powder  have 
reduced  the  dangers  of  these  confiagrations  greatly. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Abbott  describes  the  birds  that  are 
commonly  met  with  in  summer,  their  habits  and  son^ 
notes,  and  Mr.  Owen  Hall  recites  his  experiences  at 
"  The  Samoan  Feast  of  Pilaui." 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  June  Helen  C. 
Candee  gives  some  remarkable  figures  concerning^ 
the  "Housekeeping  on  an  Ocean  Steamship."  She 
says  the  weekly  wash  on  one  of  the  ocean  gn^y^hounds 
amounts  to  20,000  pieces.  The  steward  has  to  provide 
two  tons  and  a  half  of  butter,  16,000  oysters,  2,500  quarts 
of  milk  and  cream,  all  of  which  is  sterilized,  20,000 
eggs,  and  vegetables  and  meats  in  proportion.  When 
the  ship  comes  into  port  the  passengers  have  scarcely 
stepped  off  when  the  whole  vessel  is  thoroughly  reno- 
vated, every  carpet  being  taken  up  from  public  places 
and  stat-erooms  and  a  thorough  house-cleaning  and 
scrubbing  given  from  end  to  end  of  the  vessel,  even  the 
walls  and  ceilings  being  washed.  The  steerage  beds 
are  burned,  all  utensils  cleaned  out  of  the  kitchen,  and 
these  are  scrubbed  and  invaded  by  persons  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  exterminate  insects.  Whereas  such  a 
whole^sale  house-cleaning  is  indulged  in  only  twice  a 
year  in  most  households,  and  in  many  not  so  often  as 
that,  this  takes  place  twice  a  moTith  on  a  transat- 
lantic liner. 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  whose  stories  of  Princeton 
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life  and  of  the  newspaper  profession  have  been  very 
favorably  received,  tells  "  How  a  Young  Man  Can 
Work  His  Way  Through  College.*'  He  tells  of  a  Har- 
vard man  who  made  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  year  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  and  of  student-tutors  with  a  repu- 
tation for  being  good  teachers  who  make  $5  an  hour 
in  coaching.  But  these  are  well-known  methods,  and 
in  addition  he  cites  the  management  of  clubs,  agencies, 
typewriting,  stenography,  and  publishing  the  college 
annuals.  He  knows  two  Harvard  undergraduates  who 
went  into  a  much  more  'ambitious  publishing  business 
before  they  had  obtained  their  degree,  and  had  even 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  publishing  some  of  Steven- 
son's works.  Mr.  Williams  suggests  that  besides  such 
occupations  as  these,  a  tutoring  agency  ought  to  prove 
successful,  as  should  a  college  news  syndicate  or  a  firm 
of  decorators.  By  a  bolder  stroke  of  the  imagination 
he  suggests  a  sock-darning  and  clothes-mending  in- 
dustry, and  the  job  printing  of  the  various  athletic, 
musical,  dramatic,  and  literary  organizations.  Mr. 
Williams  says  he  has  yet  to  learn  of  anybody  coming 
unhandicapped  by  disease  or  great  debt  and  then  going 
away  because  he  could  not  earn  a  living  at  college. 

Mr.  M.  £.  M.  Davis  describes  the  life  of  the  Creole  girl  of 
New  Orleans,  and  in  the  editorial  department  there  is 
a  symposium  from  celebrated  clergymen  of  various  de- 
nominations, answering  the  question,  *'What  Is  the 
Good  of  Groing  to  Church  ?" 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

GEN.  A.  W.  GREELY  in  the  June  Munsey's  re- 
views in  "The  Race  for  the  North  Pole"  the 
work  now  going  on  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  the  final 
north,  an  attempt  which  has  been  constantly  occupying 
the  minds  of  euiventurous  men  for  three  hundred  years. 
Of  Mr.  Wellman's  expedition  General  Greely  says  that 
that  explorer  has  cut  out  a  very  difficult  task  :  first,  to 
accumulate  near  the  eighty-third  parallel  sufficient 
stores  and  shelter  to  serve  as  the  base  for  his  more  ex- 
tended journey  to  the  pole ;  second,  the  journey  over 
the  rough,  broken  ice  of  the  sea  to  the  north,  with  the 
pack  moving  unceasingly  to  the  northwest,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  and  fifty  geographical  miles  to 
the  pole,  and  thence  back  over  the  same  route,  within 
the  period  of  a  single  arctic  summer.  Wellman  was 
last  heard  of  in  August,  1888,  comfortably  established 
in  Jackson's  old  quarters  in  Franz  Josef  Land,  just 
north  of  the  eightieth  parallel  and  within  six  hundred 
miles  of  the  pole.  General  Greely  evidently  thinks  that 
Mr.  Wellman's  undertaking  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  endurance,  especially  the  trip  over  the  ice, 
which  to  the  pole  and  back  is  little  less  than  a  thou- 
sand miles. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  German  Emperor.  He  says  that  the 
German  Emperor  opens  all  his  letters,  for  the  reason 
that  he  wishes  every  one  who  writes  to  him  to  feel  sure 
that  the  letter  reaches  him.  Of  the  Kaiser  Mr.  Bigelow 
says  that  he  is  personally  brave  and  more  inclined  to 
court  a  combat  than  to  shrink  from  one,  but  that  he 
does  not  regard  military  glory  as  the  principal  object 
of  his  life,  and  that  he  has  firmly  announced  his  in- 
tention of  never  making  war  unless  he  is  attacked. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Prout,  editor  of  the  Railroad  Oazette^  tells 
"How  People  Get  Killed  on  the  Railroads."  Although 
6,000  people  are  killed  on  American  railroads  in  a  year 


and  36,000  more  are  injured,  he  considers  railroad  travel 
marvelously  safe  and  that  it  is  becoming  safer.  Of  the 
6,437  people  killed  in  a  year  only  8>^  per  cent,  are  pas- 
sengers, and  of  the  36,731  injured  only  7%  per  cent,  are 
passengers,  and  it  is  true,  too,  that  only  about  100  pas- 
sengers are  killed  by  collisions,  derailments,  and  acci- 
dents to  moving  trains,  the  others  being  killed  at 
stations  and  highway  crossings  and  on  miscellaneous 
occasions.  And  it  is  further  true  that  55,000,000  miles 
are  traveled  for  each  passenger  killed.  At  this  rate 
one  might  spend  157  years  on  a  limited  train  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  before  one  met  one's  death  in  a 
railroad  accident.  

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

AMONG  the  carefully  prepared  and  well-illustrated 
articles  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  June 
we  notice  a  thorough  account  of  the  history  of  Hamil- 
ton College,  which  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell,  the  writer,  calls 
"New  England's  First  College  Out  of  New  England." 
He  says  that  as  late  as  the  administration  of  President 
Penny  the  faculty  exercised  the  right  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, and  that  President  Penny  was  wont  to  carry 
a  cowhide  and  lash  the  boys  when  he  found  them  carous- 
ing out  of  legal  hours.  Mr.  Powell  adds  that  he  knows 
no  college  where  tradition  has  so  strong  a  hold  as  at 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  William  I.  Cole  describes  the  picturesque  island 
of  Grand  Manan,  with  its  population  of  2,000  or  3,000 
fishermen  and  its  queer  customs;  and  Walter  Allen 
gives  a  history  and  description  of  the  town  of  New 
Haven.  One  of  New  Haven's  claims  to  fame,  he  tells 
us,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  town  in  the 
world  to  have  a  telephone  exchange,  and  that  there  was 
demonstrated  the  general  usefulness  of  the  new  means 
of  communication  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878. 


THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

THE  National  Magazine  for  June  begins  with  an 
account  of  "The  Original  Mr.  Dooley,"  by  Frank 
A.  Putnam.  Mr.  Putnam  says,  however,  that  there  is 
no  original  Mr.  Dooley  other  than  Mr.  Finley  Peter 
Dunne,  who  is  thirty-three,  Kipling's  age,  "  and  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  Kipling  front ;  you  notice  it  in  the 
firm  lower  jaw  and  the  ample  brain-pan,  the  man-o'- 
war  nose,  and  the  artificial  detail  of  the  eye-glasses.** 
Mr.  Dunne  was  graduated  by  a  Chicago  high  school ; 
"  cub"  reporter  under  the  hardest  city  editor  that  ever 
terrorized  a  staflf ;  political  man  and  star  assignment 
specialist  on  the  big  morning  papers ;  later  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Times-Herald.  It  was  in  the  latter  posi- 
tion that  he  began  to  write  down  the  snyings  of  Martin 
Dooley  for  the  Chicago  Evening  Post.  The  Spanish 
war  gave  Dooley  his  opportunity,  and  the  "Uncle 
Greorge  Dewey"  sketch  caught  the  country.  Dewey 
himself  wrote  the  author  saying  that  he  liked  it  better 
than  anything  else  that  had  been  written  about  him. 
It  was  not  until  this  came  out  that  Mr.  Dunne  began 
to  take  his  efforts  seriously  enough  to  collect  the 
sketches.  They  were  then  hurried  through  the  press  in 
book  form,  and  the  young  editor  became  perhaps  the 
most  popular  literary  celebrity  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Peter  MacQueen,  writing  on  "  The  Inside  of  the 
Situation  at  Manila,"  says  that  there  is  only  one  opinion 
at  Manila  as  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Filipino, 
and  that  is  that  they  are  beyond  all  praise. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  selected  from  the  Ailuntic  Monthly  for 
June  three  contributions  to  quote  from  among 
the  *' Leading  Articles  of  the  Month;"  "The  Outlook 
in  Cuba,"  by  Herbert  P.  Williams  ;  "  Politics  and  the 
Judiciary,"  by  Frank  G.  Cook;  and  "Japan  and  the 
Philippines,"  by  Arthur  May  Knapp.  Mr.  Jacob  A. 
Riis  writes  on  *'  The  Tenement  House  Blight"  with  his 
accustomed  thoroughness  and  first-hand  knowledge. 
He  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  conditions  in  the  worst 
portions  of  New  York,  and  suggests  a  very  dismal  re- 
sult of  the  system  of  herding  the  poor  people  together 
in  squalor  in  these  tall  buildings.  The  great  misfor- 
tune of  the  tenement  system  is  that  the  home  of  the 
olden  days  is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  "*No  home,  no 
family,  no  morality,  no  manhood,  no  patriotism,'  said 
the  old  Frenchman.  Seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  their 
young  prisoners,  say  the  managers  of  the  State  Re- 
formatory, have  no  moral  sense,  or  next  to  none.  Weak- 
ness, not  wickedness,  ails  them,  adds  the  prison 
reformer."  We  have  reared  our  civilization  upon  the 
comer-stone  of  the  home.  Mr.  Riis  thinks  that  the 
annihilation  of  the  home  by  the  slums  has  a  dread 
warning  for  us.  The  "Letters  Between  Two  Poets" 
are  the  correspondence  of  Bayard  Taylor  and  Sidney 
Lanier  during  the  years  1875  and  1876,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Henry  W.  Lanier.  Curiously  enough,  for  a 
man  like  Bayard  Taylor,  immersed  in  the  terrible 
grind  of  a  New  York  editor's  life,  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  poets  sprang  into  being  almost  in  a 
moment,  the  occasion  of  it  being  the  reference  of  one  of 
Lanier's  newly  published  poems  to  Mr.  Taylor.  An 
important  part  of  the  correspondence  deals  with  the 
severe  criticisms  of  Sidney  Lanier's  Centennial  cantata. 
Another  contribution  of  literary  interest  is  Harriet 
Waters  Preston's  essay  on  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning.  

THE  FORUM. 

THE  Forum  for  May  opens  with  two  articles  relat- 
ing to  trusts.  The  Hon.  Aldace  F.  Walker, 
formerly  interstate  commerce  commissioner,  discusses 
"  Anti-Trust  Legislation,"  holding  that  most  of  this 
kind  of  legislation  thus  far  enacted  has  brought  on 
evils  far  worse  than  those  that  it  was  intended  to  cure. 
Mr.  Walker  gives  a  clear  exposition  of  the  relation  be- 
tween trusts  and  the  discrimination  in  railroad  rates. 
His  proposition  for  ameliorating  the  present  chaotic 
conditions  is  to  legalize  pooling  contracts,  which  would 
put  the  carriers  on  an  equality  with  the  trusts.  He  be- 
lieves, however,  that  united  self-interest  will  in  the  end 
do  away  with  this  difficulty.  The  article  on  "  Trusts  in 
Europe  "  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Berdrow  has  been  noticed  in 
our  department  of  "Leading  Articles."  Like  Mr. 
Walker's  paper,  this  article  is  moderate  in  tone,  and 
sets  forth  the  beneficial  results  of  trusts  rather  than  the 
evils  of  such  organizations. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Frank  Moss  on  "The  Problem  of 
Police  Administration  "  has  application  in  other  cities 
than  New  York,  though  it  makes  some  startling  revela- 
tions of  police  depravity  under  Tammany  rule. 

Gustave  Kobb6  makes  a  plea  for  native  American  art, 
taking  care  to  stipulate,  however,  that  by  native  art  he 
does  not  mean  "the  old  panoramic  *  Hudson  River 
school,'  with  its  photographic  attention  to  detail,  nor 
pictures  of  cows  standing  beneath  convenient  oak  trees 
near  accommodating  looking-glass  pools.    This  is  not 


typical  American  art.  It  is  simply  bad  art."  Mr. 
Kobb^  shows  that  various  art  institutions  throughout 
the  country  are  giving  more  attention  than  ever  before 
to  the  representation  of  native  art  in  their  galleries. 
The  Chicago  Art  Institute  is  preparing  a  special  gallery 
for  American  paintings,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York  are  discussing  similar 
plans.    The  situation  seems  hopeful. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Tabor  contributes  a  suggestive  paper 
on  "Directed  Sport  as  a  Factor  in  Education."  Thia 
idea  of  regulation  of  sport  is  somewhat  novel  in  Ameri- 
ca, but  Mr.  Tabor  shows  that  the  system  has  taken  deep 
root  in  England,  and,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  English  schoolboy's 
development.  "Unselfishness  must  be  practiced  at 
every  turn ;  the  strong  must  help  the  weak ;  and  the 
weak  must  be  aroused  that  they  may  not  be  a  drag 
upon  the  strong.  The  team  that  represents  a  school 
must  be  chosen  purely  on  the  merits  of  its  members. 
The  less  attractive  and  more  tedious  positions  in  the 
field  must  be  conscientiously  filled  without  a  murmur, 
the  pride  of  success  felt  without  conceit.  As  the  oredit 
of  the  school  demands  the  best  effort  of  every  individual, 
there  must  be  patient  practice  and  steady  perseverance. 
If  wrangling  and  ill-feeling  are  to  be  averted,  respect 
must  be  shown  to  the  referee,  even  when  his  decisions 
seem  palpably  unfair."  Mr.  Tabor's  picture  of  English 
school  sports  is  calculated  to  impress  Americans  with 
the  marked  Advantages  of  regulated  sport. 

Mr.  W.  Kinnaird  Rose,  Renter's  special  war  corre- 
spondent in  the  Soudan  campaign  last  year,  describes 
"War's  Aftermath."  Mr.  Rose  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  sanitary  conditions  in  the  British  army,  es- 
pecially the  efficiency  of  the  hospital  and  medical  corps, 
and  the  food,  drink,  and  clothing  of  the  troops.  He 
gives  statistics  of  losses  in  previous  wars,  from  which 
we  gather  that  the  improvement  in  hygienic  conditions, 
in  the  British  army  at  least,  within  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  remarkable.  He  is  convinced,  however,  that 
under  the  very  conditions  under  which  war  is  waged 
the  sanitary  condition  of  armies  can  never  be  absolutely 

good. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Kittredge,  editor  of  the  Textile  Worlds 
gives  a  rtsurn^  of  the  textile  industries  since  1890. 
From  figures  that  he  presents  it  appears  that  the  pres- 
ent value  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  United  States 
is  considerably  less  than  the  value  of  the  same  products 
in  1890,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
an  increa.se  of  24  per  cent,  in  the  number  and  10  per 
cent,  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  spindles.  The 
loss,  or  decrease,  in  value  is  entirely  due  to  the  great 
depreciation  in  the  market  price  of  the  goods,  which 
Mr.  Kittredge  places  at  30  per  cent. 

President  Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University, 
writes  on  "  Lessons  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion." President  Jordan  declares  that  five  years  of 
*'  protection  and  preservation  "  of  seals  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Paris  tribunal  have  achieved  the  commei^ 
cial  destruction  of  the  two  most  valuable  and  almost 
sole  remaining  seal  herds. 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews  says  of  William  Archer,  "a 
critic  of  the  acted  drama  :"  "In  the  main  Mr.  Archer's 
criticism  is  sympathetic,  although  his  sympathy  is 
sane  always  and  never  sentimental.  Certain  things  in 
the  theater  of  to-day  he  detests,  and  he  says  what  he 
thinks ;  but  he  does  not  dwell  on  these  things  again 
and  again,  losing  his  temper.  He  drops  on  them  a  few 
words  of  scorching  scorn  in  passing  by,  and  then  gives 
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his  attention  to  thf  ni^  tbat  he  likes,  to  tbtags  that  are 
worth  while.  Here  he  is  at  odds  with  those  who  cry 
aloud  for  a  cmshiag  criticixni  that  shall  free  the  laud 
of  humbugs,  pretendera,  and  quacks.  But  he  is  in 
agreement  with  the  practice  of  all  the  foremost  eritica 
o(  the  past." 

Mr.  John  J.  O'Shea  writes  ou  "The  Irish  Leaven  in 
American  Progrees;"  Mr.  Oscar  P.  Austin,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  describes  "The 
Colonies  of  the  World  and  How  They  Are  Governed  ; " 
and  Mr.  JacobSchoenhot  attempts  "A  Cetennial  Stock- 
taking :  A  Betroepect." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.      ' 


Editor  of  the  North  American  Itccttw. 

THE  May  number  of  the  North  ^mcrtcan— the 
Brst  under  the  editorship  of  Col.  George  13.  M. 
Harvey— is  a  notable  issue,  quite  worthy  of  the  tradl- 
tiona  of  our  pioneer  review,  Americans  may  be  par- 
doned a  little  honest  national  pride  in  the  vigor  and 
alertneHS  of  this  dignified  periodical,  now  in  its  eighty- 
fifth  year,  in  whose  pages  so  much  o(  the  best  work  of 
our  native  writers  bus  made  its  first  appearance. 

In  the  days  of  Channing,  the  Everetts,  Francis  Bowen, 
A.  F.  Peabody,  and  James  Russell  Lowell  the  review 
which  these  men  successively  conducted  was  "Ameri- 
can "  in  an  exclusive  sense  ;  its  writers  were  almost  all 
Americans,  and  the  point  of  view  taken  ou  all  subjects 
was  therefore  distinctively  an  American  one.  Mr.  Allen 
Thomdike  Rice,  in  16TT,changed  the  plan  of  the  magazine 
by  incorporating  in  its  contents  the  treatment  of  topics 
interesting  to  Americans  by  contributors  having  e:ipert 
knowledge  on  those  topics,  without  regard  to  national- 
ity. Mr.  Rice's  successors  have  followed  in  his  path,  and 
it  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  course  to  see  the  names  of 
distinguished  foreign  writers  on  the  North  American' g 
cover.  We  observe  that  the  new  editor  is  disposed  to 
continue  the  practice,  since  of  the  thirteen  articles  com- 
prising the  contents  of  the  May  nnmber  seven  bear  the 
signatures  of  foreigners.  The  subjects  treated,  how- 
ever, are   without   exception   matters   of   interest   to 


American  readers,  whose  horiion  has  greatly  widened 
within  the  past  few  years. 

The  North  American's  partiality  to  international 
and  colonial  politics  is  marbed  ;  the  following  articles 
in  the  May  nnmber  are  clearly  within  this  field  ;  "  The 
War  with  Spain— I,"  by  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles ;  "  China 
and  the  Powers,"  by  Rear  Admiral  Beresford  ;  "The 
Nicaragua  Canal,"  by  Thomas  B.  Reed  :  "England  and 
KgypI'  >u  the  Soudan,"  by  Col.  Charles  Chains  Long; 
"Conditions  and  Needs  in  Cuba,"  by  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  ;  "Work  of  the  Joint  High  Commission,"  by  a 
Canadian  Liberal ;  and  the  paper  by  SeDor  Est^vanei 
on  "  What  Spain  Can  Teach  America,"  which  we  have 
reviewed  in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles," 

In  the  department  of  science  and  invention  the  May 
number  has  two  important  articles  on  wireless  teleg- 
raphy—one by  Signor  Marconi  bimsell,  on  the  origin 
and  development  of  his  Invention,  and  one  by  Professor 
Fleming,  the  English  expert  in  electrical  engineering, 
on  the  BcientiHc  history  and  future  uses  of  this  system 

"The  Religious  Situation  in  England"  is  presented 
b;  "Ian  Maclarcn ; "  literary  criticiRm  is  represented 
In  an  article  by  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  on  "The 
New  Poetry  ;"  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  describes  "  The 
Curse  in  Education  ; "  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  H. 
Jeune,  judge  advocate-general  o(  the  British  army, 
writes  on  "  Courta-Martial  In  England  and  A 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  leading  feature  of  the  Arena  for  May  Is  a 
rather  sensational  exposi  of  "Christian  Science 
and  Its  Prophetess"  by  two  former  disciples  of  the 
faith-henling  cult,  Mr.  Horatio  W.  Dresser  and  Jose- 
phine Curtis  Woodbury.  These  writers  ore  evidently 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  record  of  Mr«.  Eddy's 
apostleship  from  the  days  of  her  alleged  cure  by  Dr. 
Phineos  P.  Qttimby.  Mr.  Dresser  himself  is  now  con- 
vinced that  a  disruption  of  the  "Christian  Science" 
church  is  at  hand. 

Writing  on  "  The  Republic  of  Cuba,"  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Hintonsays:  "We  are,  (or  the  time  being,  in  honest 
control  of  Cuba,  hut  there  are  things  we  may  not  hon- 
estly do.  We  do  not  need  an  army  in  Cuba,  for  a  small 
garrison  is  sufficient.  We  should  let  the  Cubans  do 
their  own  police  work.  We  must  not  allow  tbem  to  be 
despoiledof  their  franchises,  utilization  of  which  muKt 
be  to  enrich  the  island  and  not  our  speculators  and  in- 
vestors. We  must  for  our  own  health's  sake,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  the  Cubans,  set  them  to  planning  and 
working  for  sanitary  improvement." 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Blair  raises  the  heretical  qnestlon, 
"Wos  Jefferson  a  Democrat?"  He  declares  that  in 
only  one  important  aspect — namely,  in  his  views  on 
nullification  and  secession— was  Jefferson  a  true  Demo- 
crat. In  his  other  political  principles  and  public  efforts, 
especially  in  relation  to  protection  and  anti-slavery,  Mr. 
Blair  declares  that  Jefferson  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Republicans  of  today.  "  Even  in  bis  chief  act  as  Presi- 
dent— the  Louisiana  purchase — an  act  to  which  the 
country  owed  incalculable  good  and  for  which  he  will 
ever  be  most  gratefully  remembered,  he  patriotically 
departed  from  his  theory  of  strict  constitutional  ad- 
herence and  set  the  example,  followed  by  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration, to  employ  it  necessary  the  inferential 
powers  of  the  Government  for  the  obvious  lienefitof  the 
people.    Republicans  have   really   more   reason   than 
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Democrats  for  political  pilgrimages  to  Monticello  and 
Jefferson  birthday  banquets." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Corbet,  M.P.,  writes  on  "Illustrious  Luna- 
tics ; "  Jean  Porter  Hudd  on  "The  Divine  Opulence  ; " 
and  Mrs.  Dario  Papa  on  "  The  Italian  Revolt ;  **  while 
Mr.  A.  C.  Coursen  attempts  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Is  Bellamy's  Idea  Feasible  ? " 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  is  a  good  number. 
We  have  dealt  with  several  of  its  leading  articles 
elsewhere. 

THE  THEORY  OF  BRAIN  WAVES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  is  the  last,  in 
which  Mr.  Knowles  reproduces,  apropos  of  Marconi's 
wireless  telegraphy,  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Spectator  in  1869,  suggesting  that  the  phenomena  of 
telepathy,  etc.,  might  be  explained  on  the  theory  of 
"  brain  waves.'^  He  tells  us  that  the  suggestion  came 
to  him  from  seeing  the  way  in  which  a  hypnotist  was 
able  to  impress  his  thought  upon  the  mind  of  his  sub- 
jects. Maroonfs  success  leads  him  to  reprint  his  letter 
and  press  home  his  conclusions. 

THE  IK7LUENCS  OF  WOMEN  IN  ISLAM. 

Mr.  Justice  Ameer  All,  under  this  head,  once  more 
surprises  the  Western  world  by  an  exposition  of  the 
marvelous  virtues  of  Mohammedanism.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  read  his  articles,  although  in  this  case  their 
perusal  occasions  the  same  kind  of  regret  as  that  with 
which  we  read  of  the  passing  of  the  Amazons,  for  ac- 
cording to*  him  the  women  immediately  after  Moham- 
xned — and  still  more  when  the  Arabs  were  supreme  in 
Spain— had  a  position  of  influence  and  equality  of 
opportunity  for  which  the  sex  may  now  sigh  in  vain, 
not  only  in  Mussulman  countries.  He  declares  that 
"the  ethical  movement  created  by  the  Arabian  prophet 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  elevation  of  women." 
One  of  the  first  persons  to  illustrate  the  improved 
position  of  women  was  the  prophets  own  daughter 
Fatima,  who  deserves  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of 
female  worthies : 

"  She  lectured  to  mixed  congregations  of  both  sexes 
often  in  the  court-yard  of  her  house  and  sometimes  in 
the  public  mosque.  Many  of  her  sermons  are  still  ex- 
tant. The  remains  of  her  sayings  reveal  to  us  a  noble- 
ness of  spirit  and  high  feeling  that  would  do  honor  to 
the  best  women  of  any  age  or  country." 

His  practical  point  is  that  if  women  did  all  those 
things  in  the  old  days,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  forbidden  similar  liberties  and  opportunities 
at  present. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  PEACE  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

Mrs.  Lecky,  writing  on  "  The  House  in  the  Wood," 
where  the  peace  conference  will  meet,  describes  a  great 
allegorical  picture,  painted  by  Jordaens,  a  disciple  of 
Rubens,  in  honor  of  the  triumph  of  Prince  Frederick 
Henry  : 

"We  see  the  noble  figure  of  the  Prince  seated  in  the 
triumphal  car  and  crowned  by  Victory,  who  reserves 
another  crown  for  his  son  and  successor,  William  II. 
The  young  Prince,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  cavaliers, 
rides  near  the  car,  which  is  drawn  by  four  white  pranc- 
ing horses,  led  by  Pallas  and  Mercury.  The  statues  of 
William  the  Silent  and  Maurice  on  either  side  are  sur- 
rounded with  spectators.    Hatred  and  Discord  are  trod- 


den under  foot.  Death  hovering  above  vainly  struggles 
with  Fame  for  the  mastery,  while  Peace,  one  of  the  last 
wishes  of  the  Prince  on  earth,  is  seen  descending  from 
heaven,  holding  an  olive  and  a  palm  branch  and  accom- 
panied by  angels  bearing  the  symbols  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  an  unfolded  scroll  with  the  *  XRtimus  ante 
omnes  de  parta  pace  triumphus.*  The  figure  of  Peace 
is  dressed  in  white,  as  the  painter  tells  us,  to  symbolize 
that  peace  should  be  '  of  sincere  intention  and  without 
fraud  or  guile.' " 

THE  FAILURE  OF  PARTY  GOVERNMENT. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  writes  on  the  modem  system  of 
party  government.  He  explains  that  "it  is  the  perma- 
nent division  of  the  nation  into  two  political  organiza- 
tions, to  one  of  which  each  citizen  is  bound  through  life 
on  pain  of  being  regarded  as  an  apostate  to  adhere,  and 
which  are  to  carry  on  a  perpetual  struggle  for  the  offices 
of  state,  each  of  them  assailing  and  traducing  the  other 
with  much  of  the  moral  bitterness  of  a  civil  war,  though 
the  theory  is  that  both  of  them  are  equally  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  political  machine.  Such  a  system 
appears  to  me  neither  rational  nor  moral,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  it  can  forever  endure.'' 

HOMING  PIGEONS  IN  WAR-TIME. 

Mr.  George  J.  Lamer,  an  officer,  pleads  in  favor  of 
greater  utilization  of  the  pigeon  by  the  English  War 
Office.    He  says : 

"After  the  fall  of  Paris  many  of  the  powers  imme- 
diately inaugurated  pigeon  systems  that  have  ever  since 
been  growing  in  utility.  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Roumania  have  all  established 
military  lofts,  and  to-day  large  amounts  of  money  are 
annually  spent  on  their  maintenance." 

Pigeons,  he  thinlcs,  will  be  of  great  service  in  war- 
time in  keeping  up  communication  between  the  fleet  in 
the  channel  and  the  English  coast.  Of  course  Marconi^s 
system  may  obviate  the  need  for  such  messengers,  but 
until  it  is  perfected  the  pigeons  would  no  doubt  be 
invaluable. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ross  quotes  extensively  from  Lady 
Byron's  letters,  which  show  that  she  was  a  very  reli- 
gious, philanthropic  person,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in 
everything  that  was  going  on  around  her  : 

"During  eight  years  of  wifehood  and  thirty-six  of 
widowhood.  Lady  Byron  found  relief  from  personal 
griefs  which  she  did  not  wish  published  to  the  world  in 
an  enlightened  philanthropy.  She  made  friends  with 
the  best  workers  and  thinkers  of  her  day." 

Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  M.P.,  writjng  on  "The 
Church  of  England  as  by  Law  Established,"  combats 
the  arguments  of  the  high  churchmen  concerning  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council. 

Sir  G.  S.  Clarke,  writing  on  "  Germany  as  a  Naval 
Power,"  describes  the  naval  programme  of  the  German 
Grovemment,  and  predicts  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  it  will  soon  be  discovered  to  be  insufficient. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  May  Contemporary  is  an  unusually  brilliant 
number.  The  names  of  many  .of  its  writers  form 
quite  a  constellation  of  eminence,  while  for  range, 
variety,  and  opportuneness  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  issue  so  high  above  the  average.  Several  of  the 
articles  claim  separate  notice  elsewhere. 
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RURAL  VICE  IN   PRUSSIA. 

It  is  a  heart-sickening  tale  which  Mr.  Richard  Heath 
recounts  in  his  paper  on  the  Prussian  rural  laboi*er  and 
the  evangelical  Church.  He  recalls  the  ancient  pros- 
perity of  the  German  peasant,  his  overthrow  in  the 
peasants*  war,  and  his  subsequent  serfdom.  At  last  in 
1807  the  serfs  were  freed  and  day-wage  laborers  took 
their  place.  In  1821  the  partition  of  the  common  lands 
left  the  laborer  at  the  mercy  of  the  landowner.  His 
"Wage  averages  1.17  marks  a  day.  A  woman  laborer 
rarely  gets  more  than  a  mark  a  day.  Two  volumes 
published  by  German  pastors  in  1895  on  "Sex  Morality 
of  the  Evangelical  Rural  People  in  the  German  Empire  " 
show  the  result  of  this  expropriation.  The  people  live 
in  cottages  of  one  or  at  most  two  rooms,  frequently  un- 
sanitary and  in  bad  repair.  "The  reports  use  the 
strongest  and  most  graphic  language  in  describing  the 
licentiousness  which  prevails  among  the  young."  It  is, 
according  to  these  volumes,  universal  and  equally 
marked  in  both  sexes. 

PLEA  FOR  RESPECTABLE  DRUNKARDS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Holmes  pleads  for  some  extension  of  help 
to  habitual  inebriates  who  are  not  yet  convicted  crimi- 
nals.   He  says : 

"  Since  this  act  has  been  talked  of  numbers  of  men, 
mostly  young  men,  have  consulted  me  personally,  wish- 
ing to  be  committed  to  some  inebriate  reformatory.  And 
when  I  have  told  them  the  conditions — four  times  in  one 
year  before  a  magistrate — they  have  gone  away  sorrow- 
ing, for  self-respect  was  not  yet  dead  within  them.  I 
have  on  my  list  of  friends  a  number  of  men,  splendid 
fellows  in  every  sense  but  one ;  good  workers,  with  in- 
telligence more  than  common ;  good  husbands  and 
loving  fathers  when  free  from  drink." 

PHANTOMS  EXPLAINED  AWAY. 

Mr.  Sydney  Olivier  contributes  an  interesting  dialogue 
on  portraits  and  phantoms.  The  naturalist  tells  how 
he  had  mourned  over  the  death  of  his  sister,  until  one 
night  he  suddenly  woke  and  saw  her  there  before  him, 
so  vividly  outlined  in  the  dark  that  he  put  out  his  hand 
to  his  drawing  materials  to  sketch  her.  Then  she  van- 
ished.   He  proceeds : 

"  Since  that  time  I  have  never  felt  any  trouble  at  all 
because  of  her  death.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  what 
had  been  diffused  in  pain,  as  I  said,  all  about  me,  had 
gathered  itself  together  into  one  sense— the  most  joy- 
giving  of  all  the  senses — and  so  passed  out  in  the  form 
of  a  figure  seen,  outside  of  me,  leaving  joy  only.  It 
would  not  have  consoled  me  at  all  simply  to  think  that 
my  sister  had  herself  been  there  and  had  gone  ;  my  loss 
of  her  would  have  remained  just  as  great.  I  did  not 
think  so  ;  I  felt  quite  sure  of  the  contrary  ;  and  always 
since  then  I  have  been  satisfied  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  ghosts,  because  I  had  seen  one ;  for  no  one 
ever  saw  a  solider  ghost  than  that." 

THE  OLD  MAN  HUMANE. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  presents  a  plea  for  wild  animals, 
which  is  steeped  in  the  reverent  tenderness  of  a  beauti- 
fully humane  old  age.  He  claims  that  "if  a  man  is 
punishable  for  cruelty  to  a  beast  which  is  recognized  as 
his,  he  is  more  responsible  morally  for  cruelty  to  the 
beast  which  is  not  his."  He  argues  that  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  men  like  himself  who  cherish  the  "religion 
of  the  heart "  should  be  protected  from  the  outrage  done 


them  by  cruelties  practiced  on  wild  animals.  Here  are 
two  incidents  which  the  old  man  tells  : 

"A  baby  squirrel,  brought  to  me  by  a  village  boy,  and 
which  I  bought  in  order  to  give  it  more  effectual  protec- 
tion, first  taught  me,  by  its  devotion  and  its  almost 
human  sympathy,  the  community  of  all  sentient  being, 
and  awakened  in  me  the  perception  of  the  common  par- 
entage of  the  great  Creator. 

"  I  do  not  remember  in  all  my  life  a  more  exquisite 
sensation  of  pleasure  than  when,  last  summer,  in  the 
great  and  crowded  Central  Park  of  New  York,  thronged 
with  its  heterogeneous  public,  all  classes  and  nations 
meeting  there,  I  saw  a  squirrel  go  about  among  the 
children  on  the  broad  footpath,  stopping  before  each 
one  and  standing  upon  his  hind  legs  to  ask  for  his  daily 
bread.  It  was  an  ideal  of  the  millennium,  when  the  lamb 
shall  lie  down  with  the  lion  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them ;  and  to  me  it  has  a  pathos  finer  than  the  finest 


music. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  for  May  is  a  good  number,  marked 
by  much  variety  and  actuality.     Some  of   its 
principal  articles  have  received  separate  notice. 

LORD  SALISBURY  AS  HOME  RULER. 

"Milesius"  writes  on  the  Irish  County  Council  elec- 
tions and  their  bearing  on  home  rule.  After  recounting 
and  emphasizing  the  Nationalist  victories,  he  concludes 
with  a  rather  confident  claim  on  the  Unionist  govern- 
ment. He  recalls  the  famous  Newport  speech  of  1885 
and  says : 

"Lord  Salisbury  surely  will,  by  a  measure  of  home 
rule,  relieve  the  loyal  minority  from  ostracism  from 
public  life  in  Ireland.  If,  however,  home  rule  be  not 
granted,  the  loyal  minority  will  soon  join  the  ranks  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  Ireland,  with  one  voice, 
will  demand  the  restoration  of  her  native  Parliament." 

THE  TITLE  OF  CARDINAL. 

The  recent  alarm  about  the  Pope's  health  leads  Mr. 
Richard  Davey  to  explain  the  procedure  connected  with 
the  death,  lying  in  state,  election,  and  coronation  of 
popes,  under  the  title  "Cardinals,  Consistories,  and 
Conclaves."  The  consistory  is  a  meeting  of  the  college 
of  cardinals.  When  held  under  lock  and  key  it  is 
called  a  conclave.    Of  the  word  "  cardinal "  he  says  : 

"  The  title  of  cardinal  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
history  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Constantine  as- 
sembled the  council  of  Rome.  Cardinal  Belarmin,  a 
great  authority,  tells  us  that  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity the  word  cardinal  was  bestowed  upon  the 
principal  churches  of  Italy,  which  were  known  as  Car- 
dinalls.  From  these  churches  the  title,  in  course  of 
time,  became  synonymous  with  the  chief  pastors  who 
directed  them.  Pope  Pius  V.,  however,  by  a  constitu- 
tion dated  March  18,  1567,  ordered  them  to  relinquish 
this  title  in  favor  of  the  chief  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome." 

THE  FIRST  GREAT  NOVELIST. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  contributes  a  very  vivid  study  of 
Balzac,  born  one  hundred  years  ago,  whom  he  hails  as 
the  first  great  novelist  and  the  creator  of  the  modern 
novel.  As  Dante  with  his  "  Divine  Comedy  "  was  the 
father  of  modem  poetry,  so  Balzac  with  his  "  Human 
Comedy'^  has  made  the  novel  the  modem  epic  The 
writer  observes  in  conclusion  : 
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"  A  great  lover,  to  whom  love,  as  well  as  every  other 
passion  and  the  whole  visible  world,  was  an  idea,  a 
flaming  spiritual  perception,  Balzac  enjoyed  the  vast 
happiness  of  the  idealist.  I  do  not  know,  among  the 
lives  of  men  of  letters,  a  life  better  filled  or  more  ap- 
propriate." 

THE  DOOM  OF  THE  SOLILOQUY. 

Mr.  H.  M.  PauU  turns  on  the  dramatic  convention  of 
the  soliloquy — for  it  is  a  pure  convention — a  cold  douche 
of  common  sense.    He  says : 

'*  A  man  does  not  speak  to  himself,  unless  indeed  he 
is  beside  himself  ;  when  we  hear  any  one  muttering  and 
talking  to  himself  we  are  apt  to  think  that  he  is  not  in 
full  possession  of  his  senses.  Is  it  allowable,  then,  to 
introduce  into  a  representation  of  ordinary  life  a  con- 
vention not  absolutely  necessary,  which  is  contrary  to 
actual  practice  instead  of  merely  a  modification  ?" 

But  Is  it  necessary  in  order  to  lay  bare  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  soul  ?    Mr.  Paull  offers  a  strong  instance : 

*^  If  there  is  one  dramatist  who  is  introspective  in  the 
highest  degree,  whose  every  recent  play  is  the  history 
of  a  soul,  it  is  Ibsen.  Now,  Ibsen  uses  the  aside  and 
soliloquy  very  rarely ;  in  some  of  his  later  plays  he 
abandons  them  entirely.  .  .  .  We  may  conclude  that 
the  soliloquy  not  being  necessary,  and  being  false  to 
real  life,  it  is  desirable  that  its  use  should  be  abandoned. 
Even  those  who  will  not  go  quite  so  far  must  acknowl- 
edge that  to  an  increasing  section  of  intelligent  au- 
diences it  is  becoming  irksome.  If  so,  it  is  condemned. 
A  convention  that  is  questioned  is  doomed;  its  ejcistence 
depends  upon  its  unhesitating  acceptance." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  principal  papers  in  the  May  number  of  the 
National  are  Mr.  Arnold  White's  on  the  Uitland- 
ers,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  on  the  Browning  letters,  and 
Mr.  Stillman's  on  "The  Belligerent  Papacy,"  which 
claim  separate  notice. 

AMERICAN  PARTIES  IN  TRANSITION. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low  holds  out  a  doleful  prospect  for  Mr. 
Bryan's  friends : 

'*  The  Democratic  party  appears  to  be  fast  drifting  to 
destruction,  and  at  the  present  time  is  more  hopelessly 
divided  than  it  has  been  for  years.  It  is  rent  into  fac- 
tions ;  it  has  no  recognized  leader ;  its  titular  chiefs  are 
squabbling  among  themselves,  and  having  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy 
are  fighting  one  another." 

PALMERSTON  AND  GARIBALDI  IN  1860. 

The  Right  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  his  trip  to  Naples  in  1860.  His  Garibaldi  reminis- 
cence throws  an  instructive  light  on  the  attitude  of 
England  toward  the  insurrection  in  south  Italy.  Her 
**  benevolence"  was  much  more  evident  than  her  "  neu- 
trality," for  the  writer  was  then  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  this  was  his  lordship's  answer  to 
hi«  parting  request  : 

*'  'I  do  not  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do 
for  a  holiday.  All  you  ask  me  is  to  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Count  Cavour.  What  you  want  it  for 
is  no  affair  of  mine.  I  will  hand  you  a  letter  asking  his 
good  offices  on  your  behalf.'  That  is  what  Lord  Palm- 
erston said  to  me  with  a  chuckle.  It  was  all  I  wanted, 
and  with  eagerness  I  started  off  in  great  spirits." 


So  it  came  to  pass  that  he  joined  Garibaldi  and  wit- 
nessed his  peaceful  entry  into  Naples. 

A  NEW  IRISH  POET. 

The  Earl  of  Lytton  introduces  with  warm  commen- 
dation the  poetry  of  an  Irish  writer  whose  identity  is 
hid  under  the  initials  A.  £. ;  and  the  passages  quoted 
seem  to  warrant  his  lordship's  eulogy-    The  writer  says : 

''The  central  idea  of  his  poetry  Is  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  in  nature.  Humanity  is  dwarfed  and 
cramped  and  surrounded  by  a  *  vestiture  of  pain,'  but 
in  rare  moments  when  nature  speaks  to  us  through 
cloud  or  sunshine,  dawn  or  twilight,  mountain  or  sea, 
we  transcend  the  limits  of  mortal  sense  and  feel  thrill- 
ingly  our  divine  birthright.  Another  most  fascinating 
characteristic  of  these  poems  is  their  author's  firm  be- 
lief in  the  connection  between  our  own  world  and  a 
world  of  fairies." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Beeton,  secretary  of  the  Anti-Bounty 
League,  rejoices  over  the  countervailing  duties  which 
Lord  Curzon  has  imposed  on  imports  into  India  of 
bounty-fed  sugar.  He  also  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
similar  countervailing  duties  levied  by  the  United 
States  on  European  beet  sugar  have  enabled  the  British 
West  Indies  to  increase  their  exports  of  cane  sugar  to 
this  country.  The  *' moral"  which  the  writer  urges  is 
that  the  home  government  should  follow  suit. 

Sir  John  Sterling  Maxwell  criticises  Sir  William 
Richmond's  work  in  St.  Paul's,  and  while  admiring 
the  "very  glorious  roof"  of  mosaics,  declares  much  of 
the  new  work  under  the  dome  to  be  on  "essentially 
wrong  lines."  

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

STRENUOUS,  hortatory,  and  doctrinaire,  the  May 
number  of  the  Weaiminsier  Review  has  in    it 
much  that  is  interesting. 

LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  BRITISH  LIBERALS. 

"  Will  He  Lead  f  "  is  the  title  of  the  first  article.  The 
writer  generally  approves  the  commencement  of  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman's  leadership  and  asks  for  a  reso- 
lute and  explicit  policy.  This  is  the  programme  which 
he  cuts  out  for  Sir  Henry  : 

"  Let  him  proclaim  from  the  house-tops  the  glorious 
truth  that  the  House  of  Lords  cannot  block  financial 
measures ;  and  let  him  also  proclaim  from  the  house^ 
tops  that  if  returned  to  power  at  the  next  general 
election  the  Liberal  party  will  in  their  very  first  budget 
Impose  on  present  values  the  existing  land  tax  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  introduce  payment  of  members 
and  of  election  expenses  and  old-age  pensions,  and  abol- 
ish the  breakfast-table  duties.  Let  him  further  pledge 
the  Liberal  party  to  introduce  in  their  very  first  session 
a  bill  to  empower  local  bodies  to  tax  land  values." 

PIETY  IN  MODERN  FICTION. 

Writing  on  "religion  in  novels,"  Mr.  H.  H.  Bowen 
expresses  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  stories  descrip- 
tive of  New  England  life.  In  them,  he  says,  '*  we  have 
simply  a  series  of  wooden,  hypocritical,  conscience- 
riven  figures.  So  much  stress  has  been  placed  upon 
their  tendency  to  religion  and  religious  subjects  that 
all  sense  of  symmetry  and  propriety  has  been  lost,  .  .  , 
The  discerning  reader  will  admit  that  the  prevailing 
schools  of  fiction  of  the  day  are  those  of  New  England 
and  Scotland,  and  that  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
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their  pages  is  a  oontinaed  revelry  of  churchl^s,  parsons, 
and  catechisms.  The  goodness  is  so  dense  as  to  be  al- 
most impenetrable." 

He  hopes  that  people  are  not  really  as  these  novels 
show  them  to  be. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Miss  Isabel  Foard  writes  somewhat  depressingly  on 
the  power  of  heredity.  She  argues  that  though  educa- 
tion, sanitation,  and  longevity  advance,  there  is  a  g^row- 
ing  loss  of  concentrative  brain  power.  **  Originality  is 
becoming  rarer  every  year."  Everything  must  be  done 
with  rapidity.  A  ** casual  type  of  mind"  is  being  devel- 
oped. This  is  largely  due,  she  holds,  to  alcoholic  par- 
entage. 

^'Liberalism  and  Empire"  is  a  subject  discussed  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  F.  Boulton.  He  says  that  the  idea  of  empire 
with  the  Tories  is  the  domination  of  a  central  govern- 
ment, exercising  its  patronage  in  colonial  appoint- 
ments ;  with  the  Liberals  it  is  empire  by  home  rule. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hooper  advances  what  he  calls  an  ab- 
stract scheme  of  democracy,  an  ingenious  speculation 
for  securing  mathematically  exact  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 

Madeleine  Greenwood  pleads  for  the  extension  of  trade 
unions  among  women.  Oliphant  Smeaton  defends 
Grosart  as  a  great  Eliza))ethan  scholar  from  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  disparagement.  Mr.  O'Niel  Daunt 
asks,  '^  Has  there  been  a  deluge  ?"  and  exercises  himself 
to  disprove  the  universality  of  the  flood. 


BLACKWOOD. 

i  <  'QLACKWOOD  "  for  May  has  in  it  some  interest- 
X3  ing  material.  The  splendid  service  rendered 
by  the  Gurkha  scouts  in  the  Tirah  campaign  is  outlined 
and  cordially  commended.  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald 
describes  his  adventures  ''  pioneering  in  Klondike." 

There  is  a  sketch,  not  wanting  in  humor,  of  what  an 
unbeliever  saw  at  a  Christian  scientist  meeting  in  Lon- 
don. Christian  science,  says  the  writer,  is  important, 
because  for  the  moment  it  is  gaining  ground  rapidly  in 
London  ;  but  he  predicts  for  it  **  schism,  mutual  vitu- 
peration, and  extinction." 

Germany^s  influence  at  Constantinople  is  recognized 
ungrudgingly  by  a  writer  who  strongly  urges  England, 
whose  influence  there  at  present  is  nil,  to  assume  the 
r6le  of  sympathetic  coOperator  with  Germany  and  Tur- 
key, siding  with  the  triple  rather  than  with  the  dual 
alliance  in  relation  to  the  Porte. 

A  very  curious  chapter  of  English  expansion  is 
brought  to  light  in  a  paper  on  *' A  Forgotten  Puritan 
Colony  "—the  island  of  Old  Providence,  off  the  coast  of 
Honduras,  now  known  as  Santa  Catalina.  A  patent 
was  granted  to  an  '* intensely  Puritan"  company  of 
adventurers  in  1630,  but  the  attempt  to  make  the  island 
a  home  of  Puritan  industry  was  '^hopeless  from  the 
beginning."  The  place  sank  into  being  a  nest  of  pirates. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1641  and  its  inhabitants 
deported  to  Cadiz.  It  was  an  illustration  of  Puritan 
and  buccaneer  in  one,  and  showed  how  the  old  buc- 
caneering policy  toward  Spain  persisted  long  after 
Drake's  death. 

The  "  Looker-on  "  regrets  that  though  there  is  a  rage 
for  the  theater— and  there  are  a  thousand  playgoers  in 
the  British  Isles  to-day  where  in  1860  there  were  not 
twice  ten— there  is  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  or  genius  of  playwriters. 


CORNHILU 

THERE  Is  not  such  a  profusion  of  anecdote  as  usual, 
but  the  May  number  of  Comhlll  is  full  of  good 
matter.  Reference  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  Mrs. 
Little's  account  of  the  Chinese  Emperor. 

Mr.  W.  E.  G.  Fisher  supplies  the  centenary  tribute  to 
Balzac,  who  was,  he  says,  "the  first  novelist  who  had 
the  courage  to  conceive  and  the  genius  to  depict  a  world 
as  real  and  complex  "  as  the  one  we  are  educated  to  call 
real.  The  three  or  four  thousand  personages  of  the 
Com^die  possess  a  strange  vitality  ;  they  were  to  him 
more  real  than  his  own  friends  of  flesh  and  blood.  The 
writer  quotes  Mr.  Browning's  saying  about  him  :  **  He 
is  a  writer  of  most  wonderful  faculty— with  an  overflow 
of  life  everywhere — with  the  vision  and  the  utterance  of 
a  great  seer." 

Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell  takes  up  the  discussion  on  "Sense 
of  Humor  in  Women"  in  a  paper  which  does  not 
heighten  one's  appreciation  of  the  sense  of  humor  in 
man.  It  is  a  solid  attempt  to  vindicate  the  position  that 
of  all  English  writers  George  Eliot  shows  conspicuously 
the  Shakespearean  quality  of  humor.  Dickens  he  sets 
down  as  possessed  of  overflowing  fun,  but  no  insight 
into  human  nature,  no  humor  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  time. 

"  Urbanus  Sylvan,"  in  his  conferences  on  books  and 
men,  deplores  the  lack  of  patriotic  songs  to  stir  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  laments  that  even  Kipling  leaves 
Demos  cold,  and  offers— whimsically  burlesquing  his 
own  suggestion— a  lot  of  doggerel  on  parish  councils. 
He  makes  one  suggestion  which  sets  thought  astir: 
what  if  Milton,  instead  of  writing  "  Paradise  Lost,"  had 
put  his  blood  into  battle-songs  of  Worcester  or  Dunbar  f 
Would  he  not  have  merited  more  of  an  imperial  people  f 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THERE  are  a  few  articles  of  exceptional  interest  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Edinburgh.  We  have 
noticed  elsewhere  papers  dealing  with  the  past  and 
future  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  origin  of  diamonds,  and 
with  the  Browning  letters. 

FRENCH  BLUNDERS  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

The  story  of  Madagascar  as  a  French  colony  is  told  in 
no  unfriendly  spirit,  but  it  leaves  the  impression  of  a 
fatuous  series  of  blunders.  It  was  a  blunder  to  break 
up  and  discredit  the  Hova  ascendency — the  one  impor> 
tant  instrument  of  government  ready  to  hand.  It  was 
a  blunder  to  carry  out  the  politique  des  races.  Even 
the  too  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  a  blun- 
der, though  generous  in  intent :  it  dislocated  the  eco- 
nomic system,  as  the  upsetting  of  the  Hovas  had  dis- 
located the  political  system.  The  sudden  and  general 
imposition  of  taxes,  as  on  cattle  and  rice,  and  the  differ- 
ential duties  in  favor  of  French  imports,  which  simply 
reduced  the  takings  at  the  custom-houses,  were  other 
errors.    Nevertheless  civilization  is  advancing  : 

"  No  doubt  the  French  have  created  some  enormous 
improvements  throughout  the  island.  Tananarive  has 
been  transformed  into  a  fine  town  of  almost  European 
aspect.  The  roads  and  communications  are  rapidly 
being  made  fit  for  vehicular  traffic.  The  railroad  from 
Taniatave  to  Hivondro  is  laid  down,  and  the  *■  panga> 
lena'  or  isthmuses,  which  divide  the  series  of  lagoons 
between  Tamatave  and  the  Iharoka,  are  now  nearly  cut 
through  to  allow  water  transit  throughout  their  length. 
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A  new  line  has  been  traced  across  the  Angavo  range, 
and  a  concession  for  a  railroad  from  Tananarive  to  ttie 
east  coast  has  been  granted  to  a  company." 

"WHERE  PARNELL  AND  GLADSTONE  FAILED/* 

A  review  of  Parneirs  life  declares  him  to  have  been 
"  badly  treated  in  the  end  both  by  his  Irish  followers 
and  his  English  allies."    It  leads  up  to  this  conclusion  : 

"Irish  patriotism,  as  time  goes  on,  will,  we  cannot 
doubt,  develop  on  lines  very  different  from  that  of  the 
late  Nationalist  leader.  After  all,  among  the  majority 
of  Irishmen,  love  of  their  country  does  not  mean  hatred 
of  England ;  and  the  day  will  come  when  all  ciducated 
Irishmen  will  look  upon  John  Bright  as  a  far  truer 
friend  of  Ireland  than  ever  was  Parnell.  Parnell  failed 
utterly  and  completely  in  the  object  he  had  set  before 
himself,  the  making  Ireland  a  nation,  and  the  instru- 
ment by  which  he  was  to  achieve  it  broke  In  his  hands. 
His  party  could  not,  as  an  independent  party,  impose 
its  will  on  Parliament,  and  when  it  entered  into  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Gladstonians  it  lost  the  independence 
of  even  choosing  its  own  leader.  Where  Parnell  and 
Gladstone  failed  it  is  not  likely  that  lesser  men  will 
succeed.  It  is  impossible  to  arrest  the  tendency  of  oar 
times  toward  national  consolidation." 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

LOVERS  of  literature  and  art  will  find  a  fea«t  of  fat 
things  in  the  April  Quarterly.  Students  of  af- 
fairs are  less  sumptuously  provided  for.  We  notice 
elsewhere  an  article  on  the  Catholic  reaction  in  France. 

♦  painters,  classic  and  teuton. 

Velasquez  and  Rembrandt  are  finely  compared  and 
contrasted.  One  essential  point  of  likeness  is  found  in 
their  marked  individuality.  "Each,  undisturbed  by 
contact  with  great  painters  and  foreign  influences,  was 
himself  and  no  other. '^  Both  paint  what  they  actually 
see  ;  "  but  Velasquez  leaves  us  alone  with  the  sitter." 
Rembrandt,  on  the  other  hand,  "  seems  present  at  the 
interview  ;  his  personal  influence  is  distinctly  felt." 
Velasquez  flxes  his  attention  on  the  permanent  alone. 
Rembrandt  on  the  transitory  also.  Velasquez  was  a 
Greek  of  the  Greeks  : 

"  If  Velasquez  is  severe,  symmetrical,  classic  in  his 
fiber,  Rembrandt  is  a  Teuton  of  the  Teutons,  mysteri- 
ous, vague,  passionate,  tender.^* 

the  achievements  of  the  long  bow. 

Recent  works  on  medisBval  warfare  lead  to  a  singu- 
larly high  valuation  of  the  long  bow  and  its  function 
in  the  evolution  of  Europe.  The  long  bow  first  came 
into  use  po8.sibly  in  South  Wales,  certainly  in  the  do- 
minions of  Edward  I.,  who  first  made  intelligent  and 
systematic  use  of  it  in  battle.  It  was  practically  a  new 
weapon,  surpassing  the  short  bows  preceding  it,  as  the 
rifle  the  musket.  It  won  Falkirk  for  the  English,  but 
its  advantage  was  thrown  away  by  Edward  II.  at  Ban- 
nockburn  : 

*'In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  les-sons  alike  of 
Falkirk  and  Bannockbum  were  thoroughly  taken  to 
heart.  The  archers,  properly  supported,  won  for  Eng- 
land the  astonishing  seriesof  victories  which  laid  France 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  insular  neighbor,  and  broke 
forever  the  supremacy  of  mailed  horsemen  on  the  field 
Of  battle,  and  with  it  the  political  system  which  the 
mailed  horsemen  represented.'' 


how  mahogany  "arrived." 

A  paper  on  *'old  oak'*  utters  a  warning  against  the 
spurious  antique,  with  its  worm-holes  cleverly  carved 
in  newly  manufactured  furniture.  The  writer  tells  how 
oak  was  superseded — for  a  time — by  a  more  showy  wood 
from  the  West : 

**In  the  year  1724  the  master  of  a  West  Indian  ship^ 
brought  home  some  logs  of  wood  called  mahogany  as 
ballast,  and  gave  them  to  his  brother.  Dr.  William  Gib- 
bons, a  London  physician  of  some  repute,  who  wa» 
building  a  house.  The  carpenters  declared  that  it  was 
too  hard  for  their  tools  and  refused  to  use  it.  Mahog- 
any as  we  know  it  is  more  easily  worked  than  oak  ;  bat 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  early  importations  con- 
sisted of  what  is  known  as  Spanish  mahogany  from  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  an  extremely  hard  variety,  and 
the  use  of  English  oak  had  then  for  some  time  been. 
largely  superseded  by  soft-grained  woods.  A  candle* 
box  was  afterward  made  of  the  new  wood,  which  looked 
so  well  that  a  bureau  was  taken  In  hand.  This  attract^ 
ed  the  admiration  of  the  doctor's  visitors  and,  among^ 
them,  of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  who  ordered  an« 
other  of  the  same  material.  A  supply  being  easily  ob- 
tained, mahogany  became  the  rage." 

WHAT  BRITISH  WORKINGMEN  HAVE  "PUT  BY." 

From  Mr.  Brabrook's  recent  work  on  provident  soci- 
eties, an  article  treating  of  the  *'  Wages  and  Savings  of 
the  Workingmen  -'  quotes  the  following  list  of  invest- 
ments made  by  the  working  class : 

Trade  unions £2,138,296 

Friendly  societies 25,408,253 

Workingmen's  clubs 107,988> 

Other  societies  under   the   friendly 

society  acts 535,901 

Industrial  and  provident  societies. . .  28,451,329 

Building  societies 56,397,457 

Trustee  savings  banks 53,699,532 

PostK>ffice  savings  banks 108,098,641 

The  railroad  savings  banks 3,124,069 

The  loan  societies 265,869 

£278,216,684 

This  sum,  taken  with  the  annuities  and  assurances 
granted  by  the  national  debt  commissioners,  accounts, 
says  Mr.  Brabrook,  **  for  not  far  short  of  £300,000,000.*^ 
To  this  may  be  added  £14,000,000  for  industrial  insur- 
ance companies  and  a  good  many  millions  for  the 
*' ordinary"  insurances  effected  by  the  working  class. 
The  rate  of  increase  of  this  total  may  be  indicated  by 
the  statement  that  in  1877  a  similar  computation  would 
have  brought  out  the  total  of  £1X1,500,000  and  in  1801 

£220,000,000. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

A  writer  on  the  government  of  London  reviews  its 
progress  up  to  the  present  bill.  He  describes  Lord  Salis- 
bury's famous  '* suicide"  speech  as  *' casual  and  inex> 
plicable  words."  He  recognizes  the  county  council  as  a. 
permanency,  but  traces  to  its  jealous  influence  the 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

''Ecclesiastical  Courts"  is  the  subject  of  a  solemn 
talking  to  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Church  Union,  in 
which  the  writer  sees  great  triumphs  in  store  for  the 
Anglican  Church  if  she  can  consolidate  her  forces,  bat 
insists  that  consolidation  must  be  on  central  lines — ^not 
on  either  wing. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REk'lElVED. 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  interest  of  M.  Bruneti^re's  review  for  April  is 
considerable  ;  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  iu  the 
contents  and  the  topics  treated  are  important. 

A  BELGIAN  IN  PEKING. 

M.  d'Ursel  describes  in  the  first  April  number  his 
mission  to  Peking  on  the  jmrt  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
in  May  of  last  year.  The  traveler  does  not  linger  long 
over  the  stopping-places  on  the  way  from  Marseilles  to 
(^hina,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  admires 
Singaporeasa  model  town  of  the  English  style,  while  at 
Hong  Kong  he  is  struck  by  the  magnificent  appearance 
of  the  English  soldiers,  with  their  air  of  being  the  con- 
querors of  the  world.  When  he  gets  really  into  China 
he  gives  an  extremely  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  transi- 
tion in  which  the  Middle  Kingdom  finds  itself.  Though, 
as  is  well  known,  railroads  cannot  be  built  in  China 
without  desecrating  an  enormous  number  of  ancestral 
tombs,  M.  d'Ursel  nevertheless  prophesies  that  in  ten 
years  the  empire  will  l)e  covered  with  a  network  of  iron 
roads.  The  strain  of  life  amung  the  small  group  of 
Europeans  in  Peking  must  be  terrible.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions they  belong  to  some  eml)assy  or  legation,  and 
the  aims  of  their  respective  governments  being  neces- 
sarily kept  as  far  as  possible  secret,  conversation  tends 
to  be  centered  on  the  most  banal  subjects.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  traveler  at  the  time  when  he  left 
Peking  last  July  was  able  to  traverse  every  street  in  the 
city  without  being  insulted  by  the  native  Chinese,  and 
he  attributes  this,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  to  the  presence  of 
the  detachments  of  troops  which  were  ordered  to  guard 
the  various  legations.  He  does  not  believe  much  in  the 
thrilling  newspaper  stories  of  what  went  on  recently  in 
the  imperial  palace.  He  defends  the  Empress'  action  in 
snatching  the  reins  of  power  from  the  enfeebled  grasp 
of  her  nephew,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter's  policy  of 
reform  was  an  attack  upon  the  essential  bases  of  Chi- 
nese society,  and  he  points  out  that  from  a  Chinese 
point  of  view  the  present  position  of  the  Emperor  is  not 
a  humiliation  at  all,  but  simply  a  family  arrangement. 
It  will  have  Ixjen  gathered  that  M.  d'Ursel  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  opening  up  of  China  to  Western  civilization. 
Will  it,  he  a.sks,  Ije  accomplished  pticifically  ?  He  thinks 
this  very  doubtful,  but  he  sug&cests  the  possibility  of 
the  Czar's  peace  conference  resulting  in  another  con- 
ference, which  would  deal  with  the  Chinese  question  as 
a  whole. 

HOW  WE  ARE  WAKMEO. 

M.  d'Avenel  continues  his  interesting  series  on  the 
mechanism  of  modern  life  with  a  paper  on  the  various 
methods  of  warming  houses.  France  is  a  country  which 
displays  the  most  astonishing  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, and  to  this  fact  he  attribute's  no  small  portion  of 
the  tact  and  mental  agility  for  which  his  countrymen 
are  famous.  They  pay  in  hard  <,'ash  nearly  1,000, 000, ()00 
francs  (;*2(X),000,000)  every  year  on  various  methods  of 
warming  themselves.  On  coal  about  540,000,000  francs 
are  spent,  on  wood  alx)Ut  360,000,000  francs,  and  the  rest 
goes  in  petroleum,  methylated  spirit,  and  gas.  Alto- 
gether, Frenchmen  spend  about  5  i)er  cent,  of  their  total 
annual  incomes  in  warming  themselves,  though,  of 
course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  certain  propor- 


tion of  the  warmth  serves  also  for  cooking  purposes. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  French  words  for  home — 
namely,  **  hearth"  or  "fire" — are  both  becoming  obsolete, 
because  the  old-fashioned  open  fire  is  being  more  and 
more  replaced,  especially  in  the  towns,  by  stoves,  which 
no  doubt  give  out  more  heat,  but  have  not  the  same 
associations  in  poetry  and  history.  Of  course  before 
the  introduction  of  coal  the  staple  fuel  was  wood, 
which  is  now  becoming,  especially  in  Paris,  the  luxury 
of  the  rich.  In  Paris,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  com- 
petition of  electricity  has  driven  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  gas  to  develop  the  utility  of  that  product  fo;* 
cooking  purposes — ^indeed,  iu  France  gas  has  ousted 
charcoal  from  the  kitchens  of  the  people.  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  like  gas  for  certain  operations,  such  as 
grilling  a  steak,  because  the  heat  can  l)e  applied  from 
above,  and  the  principles  of  BrillatrSavarin  can  be  per- 
fectly carried  out.  Af .  d'Avenel  tells  an  amusing  story, 
showing  for  how  long  the  south  of  Europe  remained 
ignorant  of  the  existence  and  use  of  coal.  An  Italian 
cardinal,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  a  bishop  in  the  Nether- 
lands, saw  with  astonishment  a  distribution  of  alms  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  palace  of  his  host.  *'  They  gave," 
he  said,  **  to  each  poor  person  a  piece  of  black  stone, 
with  which  he  went  away  as  pleased  as  if  he  had  been 
given  a  loaf  of  bread."  Electricity  is  still  tooexpen.sive 
to  .serve  as  a  general  heating  medium,  though  it 
is  sometimes  employed  for  ladies'  curling-irons.  M. 
d'Avenel  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  our  hou*«es 
will  be  warmed  on  a  cooperative  plan,  as  is  already 
done  in  some  quarters  of  New  York,  by  means  of  hot 
air  conveyed  in  pipes  through  a  practically  unlimited 
number  of  houses. 

FRANCE  IN   THE  LEVANT. 

M.  Lnmy  continues  his  series  of  articles  on  **  France 
in  the  I-ievant"  with  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  her 
decline  there.  The  French  protectorate  over  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  East  is  of  old  sttinding  and  has  been  ratified 
by  many  treaties  ;  indeed,  at  one  time  Russia  herself,  or 
what  afterward  became  Russia,  had  t<i  rely  upon  the 
protection  of  the  French  flag.  It  is  well  known  that 
nowadays  there  is  no  love  lost  between  the  Greek  Or^ 
thcxiox  and  the  Catholics,  and  the  quarrel  seems  to  have 
arisen  over  the  cusUxly  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine, 
In  1757  the  persistent  intrigues  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
were  rewarded  by  obtaining  from  the  Sultan  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  holy  place.s.  M.  Lamy  evidently  has  no 
very  high  opinion  of  Ru.ssian  intrigues  in  Jerusalem, 
which  are  aitne<l,  he  thinks,  at  the  acquisition  of  jih 
many  of  the  holy  places  as  possible ;  and  the  curious 
thfng  is  that  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  a  signal, 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  of  an  »igreenient  l)e- 
tween  the  two  powers,  but  of  renewed  activity  and 
rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Orthodox— that  is  to 
say,  of  the  Russian — propaganda.  Whatever  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  has  gained  for  France  in  other  ways, 
it  has  certainly  been  followed  by  a  diminution  of  her 
prestige  in  the  near  East.  Protestantism  has  Ix^gun  to 
play  a  part  in  this  conflict  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Greek  Orthodox  churches.  The  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings in  connection  with  the  Anglo-German  Jerusalem 
bishopric,  as  well  as  the  recent  visit  and  speeches  of  the 
German  Emperor,  have  rendered  the  problem  still  more 
complicated. 
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OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  a  remarkable 
account  by  the  Marquis  de  Gabriac  of  a  visit  which  the 
Duchess  de  Guiche  paid  in  1801  to  Napoleon,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  him  to  play  the  part  of  a  General  Monk 
in  restoring  the  old  dynasty,  and  an  able  review  by 
M.  Valbert  of  Miss  Mary  Kingsley*s  "  West  African 
Studies."  

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  articles  in  Madame  Adam's  review  for  April 
are  scarcely  of  so  much  immediate  interest  as  is 
usually  the  case. 

PITY  THE  FRENCH  SCHOOLBOY. 

M.  de  Coubertin,  in  the  first  April  number,  pleads  for 
what  he  calls  the  urgent  reform  of  the  day  in  France. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  radical  i*eform  of  the  system 
under  which  the  French  schoolboy  apparently  groans. 
M.  de  Coubertin  says  that  at  first  sight  the  proceedings 
of  last  year  seemed  of  good  augury  for  the  advocates  of 
reform.  There  was  a  highly  successful  meeting  at  the 
Sorbonne  ;  a  public  school  on  the  English  model  was  set 
up ;  and  the  Chamber  appointed  a  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  possible  improvements  of  siscondary  edu- 
cation. But  M.  de  Coubertin  is  very  pessimistic.  It  is 
an  old  story  in  France,  he  says,  and  he  does  not  expect 
much  from  these  new  eflforts,  because  every  reformer 
rides  off  on  his  own  particular  hobby-horse,  and  the 
French  parent  remains  enveloped  in  the  old  foggy 
apathy.  The  fundamental  vice  of  French  education  is 
tliat  old  fallacy  of  confusing  education  with  instruc- 
r  ion.  Instruction  is  only  a  part,  and  not  by  any  means 
the  most  important  part,  of  education.  French  parents 
and  the  French  stat'e  alike  ask  about  every  pupil,  not, 
what  can  he  do  ?  but,  what  does  he  know  t  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  schoolmaster  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
information  he  has  contrived  to  cram  into  his  pupils' 
heads,  regardless  of  the  character,  the  power  of  initia- 
tive, and  the  moral  energy  which  they  have  almost  cer- 
tainly failed  to  acquire  under  this  one-sided  and  hide- 
bound system. 

It  is  a  barren  task  to  denounce  Napoleon  or  the 
Jesuits  for  bringing  about  this  state  of  affairs.  Who- 
ever is  responsible  in  the  past,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  future  of  France  as  a  great  power  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  whether  she  will  perceive  and  remedy 
the  defects  of  her  national  education.  Future  his- 
torians yf\\\  tell  how  much  the  British  empire  of  to-day 
owes  to  the  English  public-school  system  with  its  or- 
ganized confidence  in  schoolboy  honor,  its  tactful  policy 
of  keeping  the  terrors  of  discipline  in  the  background, 
and  its  persistent  cultivation  of  that  indefinable  senti- 
ment of  esprit  de  corps  and  of  reciprocal  loyalty  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  boys,  who  regard  themselves 
as  belonging  to  it,  not  for  a  few  years  of  childhood,  but 
for  the  whole  of  their  lives.  M.  de  Coubertin  rightly 
brushes  aside  the  absurd  theory  that  Frenchmen  are 
not  made  for  liberty  They  are  the  inheritors  of  the 
oldest  civilization  of  modem  Europe,  and  if  the  parents 
of  to-day  have  had  their  initiative  ground  out  of  them 
by  the  iron  discipline  of  the  lyc^cs,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  their  children  should  be  submitted  to  the 
influences  of  a  wiser  system.  M.  de  Coubertin  places 
his  finger  unerringly  on  the  first  and  most  important 
reform.  The  schools  or  lyc^CH  must  be  made  self-gov- 
erning; they  must  be  emancipated  from  the  iron  ten- 


tralizatiou  which  checks  all  individual  effort  and  cuts 
down  originality  to  an  official  routine  of  red  tapfte.  In 
other  words,  the  way  must  be  cleared  in  France  for 
great  educators  like  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  Edward 
Thring,  of  Uppingham— men  of  individual  enthusiasm 
and  originality  for  whom  the  present  system  leaves  ab- 
solutely no  scope.  Such  a  reform  would  inevitably 
bring  in  its  train  subsidiary  changes  such  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  degrading  espionage  which  saps  the  self- 
respect  of  the  French  schoolboy. 

MAPAME  ADAM  ON  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

Madame  Adam  praises  the  ability  of  M.  Delcass^  in 
his  conduct  of  the  Anglo-French  negotiations,  but  she 
still  believes  that  England  is  animated  by  hostile  senti- 
ments toward  France.  The  reception  of  "Sir"  Cecil 
Rhodes  at  Berlin  makes  Madame  Adam  somewhat  un- 
easy. As  for  the  relations  between  Italy  and  England, 
Madame  Adam  represents  the  government  of  King 
Humbert  as  the  dupe  of  British  perfidy  in  China  and 
in  Africa.  As  to  the  peace  conference,  Madame  Adam 
tells  us  that  the  young  Queen  Wilhelmina  is  deeply 
interested  in  its  success.  Madame  Adam  considers  on 
the  whole  that  wars  undertaken  out  of  greed  and 
ambition  may  be  suppressed,  but  she  thinks  that  de^ 
fensive  wars  against  invasion  will  always  be  holy  wars, 
and  she  drops  a  terrible  hint  of  the  ^'yellow  peril '^ 
which  seems  to  threaten  Western  civilization. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Rivue  de  Paris  keeps  up  an  extraordinary 
high  level  of  excellence  and  general  interest,  and 
its  ccm tents  reflect  more  truly  than  do  those  of  any 
other  French  review  the  French  life  and  thought  of  the 
moment.  Wagnerians  will  find  much  to  interest  them 
in  a  curious  article  contributed  by  M.  Saint-Saens,  en- 
titled *'  The  Wagnerian  Illusion."  In  it  the  writer  draws 
a  comparison  between  Wagner  and  Homer,  .Sschylus, 
Shakespeare,  and  Dante ;  still  he  warns  composers  of 
the  future  against  what  he  styles  the  W^agnerian  tra- 
dition, apparently  holding  the  view  that  genius  is  es- 
sentially unique  in  its  manifestations. 

DAUDET   AND  MEREDITH. 

Of  very  general  interest  is  the  concluding  chapter  of 
Daudet's  *' Notes  on  Life."  In  the  first  few  pages  the 
great  novelist  att-empts  to  transcribe  on  paper  some  of 
his  most  curious  dreams,  including  even  some  verses 
which  he  composed-  while  asleep.  He  must  have  been  a 
man  singularly  open  to  varied  impressions,  for  in  giv- 
ing his  impressions  of  London  he  speaks  with  enthu- 
siasm, though  of  course  with  a  very  different  choice  of 
language,  of  the  Zoo,  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  and  of  the 
Abbey,  and  he  suggests  that  an  admirable  story  might 
be  written  explaining  the  feelings  of  a  grandchild  of 
Dickens  who  in  early  childhood  finds  himself  shut  up 
one  night  in  the  Abbey,  close  to  his  grandfather's  tomb. 
Exceedingly  charming  is  the  account  of  a  visit  to 
George  Meredith.  *' George  Meredith  was  waiting  for 
us  at  the  station;  though  of  medium  height,  he  appears 
tall;  he  has  a  delicate  fine  face  and  short  white  beard.'' 
He  was  also  much  impressed  by  Holland  House,  which 
he  considered  with  truth  one  of  the  unique  mansions  of 
London.  Eton  struck  him  more  than  Windsor;  but  it 
is  to  Oxford  that  he  devoted  most  of  his  space,  for,  as 
he  truly  says,  there  is  nothing  in  France  that  gives  the 
slightest  idea  of  a  great  university  town.    French  in- 
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terest  in  England  is  further  shown  in  the  Regime  de 
Paris  by  a  second  article  on  Rudyard  Kipling  and  by  a 
translation  of  one  of  the  same  writer's  short  stories. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  FINNS. 

The  only  political  articles  in  either  number  are  two 
entitled  "The  Right  of  the  Feeble,"  which  deal  with  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  and  with  Finland.  M. 
Bernadini's  article  on  the  Finnish  question  is  the  first 
criticism  of  Russian  policy  which  has  appeared  in  a 
French  publication  during  the  last  four  years. 

THE  INFANTICIDE  QUESTION  IN  FRANCE. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  example  of  modern  French 
philanthropic  methods  is  that  embodied  in-  L'Assist- 
<tnce  MateTmelley  by  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  deal 
with  the  infanticide  question,  a  vital  one  for  France, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  population  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. 

In  the  year  1811  a  law  was  passed  by  which  the  state 
adopted  all  children  abandoned  by  their  parents ;  the 
mother  had  only  to  bring  her  baby  to  a  kind  of  central 
hospital,  there  to  be  rid  of  it  forever.  In  the  year  1812 
there  were  235  centers  where  children  could  be  aban- 
doned, and  very  few  of  these  criches  were  really  looked 
after  properly.-  The  child  was  put  in  a  basket,  which 
turned  on  a  swivel  placed  in  the  door  of  each  crichCt 
the  theory  being  that  the  moiaer  would  be  too  much 
ashamed  to  bring  her  baby  in.  It  was  finally  decided, 
however,  that  it  would  be  much  more  practical  to 
assist  the  girl-mother  with  money  and  medical  aid  at 
the  time  of  her  confinement,  and  later  to  help  her  to 
support  her  child.  Accordingly  VAssistance  Mater^ 
nclle  was  founded,  and  the  results  have  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. Instead  of  taking  the  baby  away  from  the 
mother  a  small  sum  toward  its  keep  is  allowed  her,  and 
everything  is  done  to  secure  that  each  child  shall  be 
brought  up  with  his  or  her  mother.  In  other  word.s, 
the  old  system  encouraged  women  to  abandon  their 
illegitimate  offspring,  while  the  present  system  helps 
them  to  develop  the  maternal  instinct.  Since  the  year 
1860  poor  married  women  are  also  given  temporary  help 
at  the  time  of  their  confinement,  though  even  now 
greater  favors  are  showered  on  the  unmarried  mother. 

One  serious  difficulty  constantly  confronting  the  offi- 
cials whose  duty  it  is  to  deal  with  this  delicate  problem 
is  that  concerning  the  period  before  the  birth  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child.  The  town  of  Paris  took  the  matter  in 
hand  some  years  ago  and  built  a  very  suitable  building, 
L'Asile  Miehelet.  There  not  only  Jillcs  m^res,  but 
also  poverty-stricken  married  women,  are  welcomed 
some  time  before  the  birth  of  their  children,  and  no  in- 
mate is  compelled  to  prove  more  than  extreme  poverty. 
They  are  not  even  obliged  to  give  their  names.  In  the 
year  1897, 1,994  women  were  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
inmates  of  UAslle;  of  these  1,641  declared  themselves 
to  be  single,  259  were  married  women,  82  widows,  and 
12  dhmrc^es.  The  fact  that  1,248  were  domestic  servants 
throws  a  sad  light  on  the  conditions  of  French  service. 
On  the  whole,  L'AsUe  Miehelet  has  been  a  very  great 
success;  an  astonishing  improvement  in  the  health  of 
the  women  always  takes  place  during  their  stay  there. 
The  inmates  are  not  obliged  to  work,  but  are  encour- 
aged to  make  the  garments  for  the  little  strangers  whose 


arrival  they  are  expecting.  In  one  matter  France  is 
very  much  behind  many  great  countries,  notably  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Norway,  and  Holland,  where  no  woman 
is  allowed  by  law  to  begin  work  until  a  month  after  the 
birth  of  her  child.  Notwithstanding  the  incessant  ef- 
forts of  Jules  Simon,  the  Comte  de  Mum  and  Jules 
Guesde,  no  analogous  law  has  been  pa.H8ed  in  France. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

IN  the  Nuova  Antologia  Prof.  G.  Sergi  draws  a 
parallel,  interesting  as  coming  from  an  Italian  and 
highly  flattering  to  the  English,  between  the  modern 
English  and  the  ancient  Romans,  in  respect  both  of  in- 
dividual character  and  national  policy.  Referring  to 
Demolins'  much-discussed  book,  he  declares  English  su- 
periority to  be  a  question  not  of  education,  but  of  race. 

Prince  Baldassare  Odescalchi  continues  his  sporting 
reminiscences,  and  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his 
first  fox-hunting  experiences  in  England. 

The  mid- April  number  republishes  the  address  on 
Gladstone  which  Signor  Luzzatti  recently  delivered  at 
the  Iit^titut  de  Prance  on  his  election  to  that  body  in 
succession  to  the  English  statesman.  The  address  is 
an  able  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
such  as  one  might  expect  from  an  Italian  source,  and  is 
in  sreat  measure  a  reply  to  the  recent  onslaught  of  Mr. 
Lecky.  Signor  Luzzatti  dwells  especially  on  his  genius 
for  finance.  Admitting  that  a  great  politician  can 
scarcely  also  be  a  great  saint,  he  sums  up  his  subject  in 
the  following  passage  :  *'  He  too  had  to  present  himself 
before  the  divine  mercy  with  the  burden  of  his  sins  as  a 
man,  an  Englishman,  and  a  minister ;  but  assuredly  he 
has  been  absolved  by  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in  God, 
by  his  horror  of  blood-stained  glory,  by  his  eloquent 
defen.se  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  by  his  immortal 
invective  against  Bourbon  tyranny,  by  the  reparation 
made  by  hini  to  the  Irish  nation,  the  victim  of  centu- 
rie.>  of  injustice,  and  finally  by  his  invincible  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  human  nature.'' 

The  Civlltd  CattoUca  celebrated  in  April  the  fiftieth 
year  of  its  existence  by  a  special  jubilee  number  (April 
1).  This  is  prefaced  by  a  warm  letter  of  congratulation 
in  Latin  from  Leo  XIII.  and  by  a  historical  sketch  of 
the  progre.ss  of  the  magazine.  From  it  we  learn  that 
the  Ciirlltd  was  founded  with  the  express  sanction  of 
Pius  IX.  in  order  to  counteract  in  a  measure  the  evils 
that  sprang  from  the  disorders  of  1848,  and  in  spite  of 
the  numerous  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dis- 
tribution at  a  time  when  Itiily  was  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  independent  states,  the  magazine  soon 
reached  a  circulation  of  11,000.  In  general  it  may  l)e 
said  to  have  maintained  the  interests  of  an  iutran- 
aigeant  Catholicism. 

Considera>)le  space  is  given  in  the  various  reviews  to 
the  question  of  the  recent  acquisition  of  San-Mun  and 
an  Italian  forward  policy  in  rihina,  but  nowhere  does 
the  policy  seem  to  call  forth  enthusiasm  or  even  ap- 
proval. 

The  Rivista  PoUtlcn  e  Lettcraria  in  an  unusually 
strong  number  contains  a  goo  1  critical  essay  on  D'An- 
nunzio  and  the  criminal  tendencies  of  his  various 
heroes,  by  S.  Sighele  :  an  article  on  Sir  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  African  railroads,  and  an  illustrated  account  of 
the  Spanish  Academy  in  Rome. 
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NOTES  UPON  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


RECENT 

Nobody  has  been  nble  to  discover  ju^t,  what  quality 
in  a  book  Klves  it  the  Knccem  that  id  attested  tiy  Urge 
aaleH  and  wide  reading.  A  good  many  well  written 
American  noveln  have  appeared  witliiti  the  patt  few 
montha,  but  not  mnny  o(  them  Hhow  Hi^na  of  making  a 
wide  or  deep  ImpreHHion.  The  Htory  that  has  for  the 
paHt  two  or  three  monthn  leil  all  otherx  Id  demand  has 
been  David  Unrtnn.  It  apiieared.  if  we  niittake  not, 
lOHt  October.  ItH  HUci:eHK  cnuie  gradually  rather  than 
immediately.  It  iH  the  Btory  of  a  ci)untry  banker  of 
Central  New  York. — a  quaint  and  original  personage, 
whose  saying"  are  likely  ui  lieconie  proverbial.  The 
author  of  Dnvlil  Hurutn,  the  late  Kdward  Noyes 
Weatcott,  wan  himself  a  Iwnker  who  v/nn  bum  In  Syi&- 
cuae  in  1B4T.  and  died  there  in  March,  irm,  of  consump- 
tAn.— Juflt  aH  he  (Miinpleteil  the  iMtok,  and  nix  months 
before  it  waH  publinheil.  It  is  pathetic  to  note  the  re- 
markuble  favor  with  which  Ihivlil  UiiTum  has  been 
received  in  every  part  of  the  country,  when  one  remem- 
bera  the  monthn  of  |iain  and  ever  iiicreaHlng  weakness 
lu  which  the  author  wrot«  it. 

Next  to  Darld  Wiriim,  the  Ifest  selling  American 
novel  of  the  Heason  hax  aluo  lieen  a  lln>t  book  by  a  pr«- 
vioualy  unknown  author,  namely,  the  romance  entitled 
When  Knlyhthooil  Was  In  Flmi-er,  by  Mr.  Major, 
of  Indiana.  I'honiaa  Nelson  Page'n  Ited  Rock,  a  book 
already  Htrongly  recommended  by  this  magazine,  fairly 
ranks  with  these  other  two  by  the  niarket  texts.  No 
other  American  novels  tliat  have  lately  appeared  begin 
to  approach  these  three  Id  popularity;  for  one  could 
not  call  Mr.  Dfioley  In 
Pence  aiwi  («  War  h 
novel.  Mr.  MowellH* 
new  story.  Ragged 
Lndy,  is  evidently  des- 
tined to  achieve  huc- 
cesH  in  the  popular 
sense,  and  Mr,  Cable's 
Strong  UmirU  makes 
a  propitious  Ktart  in 
the  race. 

The  American  ac- 
treKs.  Miss  Klimljeth 
KohinK,  has  achieved 
in  her  la.st  novel,  The 
Open  Qiu-ntlon.  an  in- 
ternational repnt-Htion. 
The  book  whs  pub- 
limbed  in  Iiomlon  \nst 
fall,  (ind  had  received 
a[i  abundance  of  favor- 
Hble  mention  from  the 
pens  of  the  most  competent  European  critics  Ijefore  a 
copy  ot  it  appeared  in  the  authors  native  land.  Miss 
Kobins  WHS  iKirn  and  brought  up  in  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
and  came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  begin 
her  career  on  the  stage,  and  within  a  few  years  was 
playing  JcHXirii  with  Booth  and  Barrett.  A  few  niAga- 
stne  Ntories,  aiul  a  novel  called  Ociirgc  Mini<Ierillr's 


Husband  were  favorably  received  by  the  public,  bat 
gave  little  indication  of  the  rare  power  shown  in  The 
Open  Queflion.  Since  its  publication  in  this  country 
Miss  Hoblns'  story  has  had  an  enthusiastic  reception. 


The  hero  and  heroine  of  (his  Isle.  Ethan  and  Val  Gnno, 
while  they  figure  as  reprehcntativesof  a  physically  de- 
generate Southern  family,  are  themselves  typeii  of  any- 
thing but  degeneracy.  The  "openquestion"  Riiggested 
liy  the  story  relates  to  intermarriage  between  fatuilies 
in  which  consumption  is  hereditary.  The  question  is 
merely  stnted  without  an  attempt  at  an  answer. 

Another  book  that  has  been  warmly  welcomed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  past  spring  la  Mr. 
Richard  Whiteing's  A'o,  S  John  Street,  which  cau  hard- 
ly be  properly  described  as  n  novel,  since  it  is  quite 
destitute  ot  gilot.  It  is  a  partially  disguised  si  u<ly  of 
social  conditions,  and  in  more  than  one  respect  it  re- 
minils  us  of  Mr.  WyckolTs  The  Workem.  but  the 
cbarncttrw  in  Xn.  5  John  Street  are  more  seir-asKertive 
than  the  people  who  figure  in  The  Workers,  and  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Whiteing  took  a 
more  vital  interest  in  the  people  themselves  than  in  the 
problems  with  which  they  were  concerned.  Mr.  ^Vhile- 
ing,  like  Mr,  Wvckoff,  disguised  himself  as  a  working- 
man,  burned  his  bridges  liehind  him,  and  went  to  live 
among  those  who  toil  with  Iheir  hands-  -Mr.  Whiteing 
is  an  artist,  a  word-painter,  and  the  portraits  cbat  be 
has  drawn  of  Cnvcu.  and  Tilda,  the  flower  RirL  arr 
more  than  merely  reHlislic.  Mr.  Whlteing's  literary 
style  is  precisely  adapted  to  such  work  as  this,  nnd  wp 
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tnut  that  we  shall  have  more  Btudies  from  his  p«n  in 


thetu 


One  more  "  internatlunal "  novel  has  recently  ap- 
peared. The  Market-PUice,  by  Hiirold  Frederic,  was 
BDnoiinceil  before  the  lamented  niilhor'u  deHth.  It  is  a 
study  lit  AmericBDS  In  England,  denling  with  certain 
phases  of  English  life,  which  have  never  been  so  fully 
described  before  in  works  of  flctioo,  Mr.  Frederic  was 
evidently  familiar  with  the  llnanuiHl  and  business  side 
of  Ijoudon  social  life,  and  certain  niattem  that  have  been 
recently  exposi'd  in  tbe  Hooiey  scandals  were  exhibited 
in  The  Mnrktt-Plnce.  It  isa  matter  of  gratiflcation  to 
the  many  American  friends  of  Mr.  Frederic  that  the 
author's  last  book  is  fairly  representative  of  his  best 

Eden  Phillpotts,  tbe  author  of  Down  I>«rtmoor  Way, 
h&s  written  Children  of  the  Mtat,  a  realistic  novel,  the 
scene  of  which  Is  laid  in  a  Devonshire  village.  Mr.  R. 
D.  Blackmnre.  the  author  of  Loma  Boone,  has  wid  of 
this  book  :  "  I  was  Kimply  astonished  at  the  beauty  and 
power  of  this  novel.  A  pleasure  is  in  store  for  many, 
and  literature  in  enriched  with  a  wholesome  and  genial 
and  noble  tale." 

.Across  the  Campus  is  a  bright  etiiry  of  an  American 
girl's  college  life  by  Caroline  M.  Fuller.  Miss  Fuller  is 
a  graduate  oC  Smith  College  In  tbe  clasa  of  '95  of  that 
inKtitutiou,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  close  whose  foi^ 
tunes  are  related  in  this  story. 

Even  the  most  consistent  and  devoted  realist  of  them 
all  might  well  hesitate  before  choosing  an  Indian  half- 
breed  of  our  Western  plains  as  bis  hero,  but  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Remington  understands  just  how  to  utilize  such 
material.  The  short  stories  brought  together  under  tbe 
title  of  Sundown  Leflare  are,  with  one  exception,  Sun- 
down's own  productions ;  Mr.  Remington  has  simply 
trauBcribed  them — at  any  rat«,  that  Is  what  Mr.  Rem- 
ington would  like  to  have  us  believe.  However  that 
may  be.  the  .stories  have  a  basis  In  personal  experience 
on  tbe  plains,  and  tbey  present  a  phase  of  life  that  is 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
Mr.  Remington  does  his  own  illustrating. 

Several  months  ago  there  appeared  a  very  bright, 
original  and  wideawake  story  of  sea  adventures  off  tbe 
California  coast,  from  the  pen  of  a  new  writer,  Mr. 
Frank  Norris,  entitled  Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty.  It 
won  prompt  attention  from  the  discriminating  who 
like  to  welcome  really  strong,  tresb,  and  vital  work  in 
American  Action.  That  first  story  has  been  followed 
by  another  entitled  McTeague ;  A  Story  of  S(in  fVan- 
eiaco.  This  story  moves  In  a  wholly  different  sphere, 
but,  even  more  strongly  than  tt»i  predecessor,  it  shows 
power  and  directness  of  method.  It  is  about  the  most 
anpleasant  American  story  that  anybody  has  ever  ven- 
tured to  write.  It  is  a  study  of  life  and  character 
amongaclassofpeoplethatstory-tellers  generally  avoid, 
or  at  least  seldom  select  for  their  chief  characters.  Mc- 
Teague  Is  an  Ill-bom  lad  of  the  mining  conntry,  who 
learns  something  of  dentistry  as  a  trade  from  a  travel- 
ing dentist  who  makes  the  rounds  of  the  camps.  The 
young  fellow  finally  opens  an  ofllce  asadentlst  on  a 
side  street  In  San  Francisco,  where  he  lives  In  his  office 
and  takes  his  meals  at  a  third-class  restaurant  near  by. 
He  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  of  Germ  an- American  fam- 
ily who  happens  to  find  her  way  into  bis  dentist's  chair, 
and  their  marriage  leads  to  ev*r-in creasing  wretched- 
ness throush  the  development  of  the  brutal  side  of  Mc- 
Teogue's  nature,  and  of  a  miserly  quality  In  that  at 
Us  wife.    It  Is  unnecessary  to  follow  this  story  to  its 


hideous  end.  Mr.  N'orris  has  shown  us  in  this  powers 
tul  study  of  life  on  ability  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may 
henceforth  use  in  the  writing  o(  books  that  will  be  not 
less  true  hut  a  good  deal  more  agreeable, 

Mr.  Howells'  latest  novel,  Itaggcd  Lady,  has  been 
acclaimed  with  a  chorus  of  praise  as  conceived  in  his 
happiest  and  most  delicate  vein,  and  as  relieved  from  a 
certain  air  of  responsibility  tor  the  working  out  of 
social  problems  that  hiul  weigheil  down  some  of  his 
more  recent  work  and  really  reflected  Mr.  Howells'  per- 
sonal views  of  our  contemporary  conditions  of  life. 
"Ragged  Lady"  isa  New  England  girl  of  Mr.  Howells' 
favoriI«  type,  and  there  is  a  transition  from  tbe  New 
England  atmosphere  to  Florence  and  other  Italian 
spots,  where  Mr.  Howells  is  so  perfectly  at  home  that 
he  knows  just  how  to  make  those  Americans  behave 
who  are  onything  hut  at  home  In  a  place  like  Venice. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  has  made  a  firmly  established 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  attractive,  wholesome,  and 
thoroughly  representative  American  Btorles.  There  is 
differentiation  enough  to  lend  fresh  interest  to  each 
new  book  of  bers  as  It  appears,  while  there  is  a  same- 
ness of  quality  tbat  seems  to  moke  these  stories  all  of 
one  [Hece.  They  have  certainly  come  to  be  "standard 
goods."  Her  new  story,  A.  Triple  Entanglement,  like 
its  predecessors,  deals  with  the  class  of  Americans  who 
travel  abroad  a  good  deal,  and  the  love  story  is  worked 
out  vrith  tbe  usual  accompaniment  of  travel  Incidents, 
and  of  sojourn  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Crown inshi eld's  story,  Latitude  19°, 
will  probably  be  rea  I  more  generally  for  Its  presenta- 
tion of  the  romantic  and  strange  side  of  life  In  the  West 
Indies,  and  particularly  in  Haiti,  in  the  early  part  of 
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the  century  than  for  its  literary  qualities.  It  is  evi- 
dently baaed  upon  a  study  of  the  accounts  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  remarkable  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Black  Republic  that  followed  the  death 
of  Toussaint.  The  adventures  described  in  this  story 
purport  to  be  those  of  an  American  skipper  and  his  com- 
panions, who  were  captured  by  pirates,  and  who,  as 
fugitives  in  Haiti,  had  strange  adventures  and  witnessed 
still  stranger  things. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable  in  the  volume  entitled  Strong 
Hearts  has  collected  three  short  stories,  namely,  The 
Solitary,  The  Taxidermist^  and  The  Entomologist,  and 
he  returns  for  his  scenes  and  characters  to  New  Orleans 
and  the  Creoles.  This  new  work  has  much  of  the  quality 
of  the  delightful  stories  which  gave  him  his  first  fame, 
but  their  method  is  a  little  more  serious.  There  is 
reason  to  expect  a  great  deal  of  excellent  fiction  yet 
from  Mr.  Cable's  pen. 

The  Armenian  question,  for  the  time  being,  is  some- 
what in  abeyance.  It  has  not  been  settled,  however, 
and  it  cannot  be  dismissed.  A  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  its  literature  {Through  the  Storm)  comes  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  that  represents 
Armenian  aspirations,  who  is  the  editor  of  the  principal 
organ  of  that  party,  his  name  being  Avetis  Nazarbek. 
This  lxx)k,  which  was  written  in  French,  has  been 
well  translat>ed  by  Mrs.  Elton,  and  appears  with  a  pref- 
ace by  Professor  F.  York  Powell,  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  the  fo^m  of  descriptive  sketches  and  nar- 
ratives one  finds  most  mt  the  hist.ory  of  the  recent 
Armenian  massacres  and  disturbances  recounted  in  a 
manner  at  once  eloquent  and  appealing. 

Mr.  K.  Nisbet  Btiin,  the  translator  of  one  of  Dr. 
Maurus  Jokai's  most  important  novels,  under  the  title 
of -rl  Hungarian  Nahohj  has  taken  what  would  seem 
a  questionable  liberty  in  cutting  down  the  book  by  a  full 
third.  But  surely  none  of  us  would  ever  have  discov- 
ered this  ourselves  if  the  translator  had  not  frs^kly  told 
us  about  it.  Jokai  is  one  of  the  greatest  strry-writers 
of  our  time,  or  of  any  other  time  ;  and  we  ought  to  be 
thanktul  when  his  books  are  made  accessible  to  us. 
Just  now  his  readers  in  Hungary  are  making  It  worth 
while  for  his  publishers  to  bring  out  a  new  uniform  edi- 
tion of  the  more  than  one  hundred  novels  that  he  has 
produced.  This  particular  story  is  a  characteristic  ac- 
count of  Hungarian  life  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  is  delightful  reading. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his 
reaiers,  is  decidedly  strongest  in  those  stories  of  his 
which  are  distinctly  devoted  to  phases  of  Scotch  history. 
His  contemporary  tales  of  rural  love  are  a  trifle  insipid 
and  palling,  but  when  he  writes  of  Covenanters  and 
border  raiders  he  gives  us  a  stronger  diet.  His  new 
novel,  The  Black  Douglas,  deals  with  the  Scotland  of 
the  15th  century,  and  its  theme  is  the  fall  of  the  great 
house  of  Douglas,  which,  he  informs  us,  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  traditional  tales  that  have  been  handed 
down  in  Galloway.  Mr.  Crockett  has  had  this  story  on 
hand  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  will  enhance  his 
reputation. 

Dr.  (^onan  Doyle's  new  novel  entitled  A  Duct,  icith 
an  Occasional  Chorus  is  as  readable  as  possible,  and  is 
deserving  of  entire  approbation.  It  is  a  London  story 
of  happy  married  life,  with  enough  external  incident 
and  description  to  keep  the  movement  rapid. 

Swallow :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek  is  another 
African  novel  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard. 
The  heroi'^e  is  a  m'liden  of  the  nation  of  Oom  Paul 


Kruger,  and  the  hero  is  an  Englishman,  who  very 
properly  weds  the  heroine.  The  villain  is  a  half-breed, 
and  he  steals  the  Boer  heroine,  who  is,  of  course,  hap- 
pily rescued  in  the  end.  Mr.  Haggard  supplies  all  the 
thrilling  adventure  that  the  most  exacting  reader  could 
possibly  demand. 

Mr.  Robert  Barr's  contributions  to  literature  are 
always  welcome  in  summer  vacation  time,  and  his  ool> 
lection  entitled  In  a  Steamer  Chair  and  Other  Ship- 
board Stories  will  not  fail  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
light  reading  for  idle  moments.  It  is  only  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  these  stories — or  some  of  them — appeared 
some  years  ago,  and  the  present  volume  appears  to  be, 
in  the  main,  a  reprint. 

Mr.  Henry  Gillman,  author  of  a  romance  of  Pales- 
tine entitled  Hassan :  A  Fellah,  is  said  to  have  derived 
his  materials  from  a  knowledge  gained  by  a  residence 
of  some  years  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  story  is  romantic 
enough,  certainly  ;  but  the  book  derives  such  impor- 
tance as  it  possesses  from  its  accurate  portrayals  of 
present-day  life  in  the  East,  with  the  commingling  of 
races  and  the  sharp  distinction  of  types.  There  stands 
out  from  these  pages  the  l^irk,  the  Syrian  and  the 
Jew,  and  one  may  gain  from  the  book  a  great  deal  of 
instruction  concerning  the  land,  its  people  and  it^ 
problems. 

The  one  humorist  brought  to  light  and  to  high  favor 
in  our  recent  war  period,  is  the  author  of  a  now  widely- 
famed  book  entitled  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  H>ir. 
Mr.  F.  P.  Dunne  is  a  Chicago  newspaper  man.  whoe« 
little  sketches,  reprinted  in  book  form,  were  first  con- 
tributed day  by  day  to  the  columns  of  the  Chicago 
Journal.  These  sketches  purport  to  contain  the  con- 
versations and  refiectionsof  an  Irish  philosopher  named 
Martin  Dooley.  Mr.  Dooley^s  comments  are  drawn  out 
by  contact  with  the  more  or  less  stimulating  mind  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Hennessy.  Dooley  t-alks  on  diplomacy, 
on  war  preparations,  on  appointments,  on  the  An^lo- 
Saxon,  on  our  Cuban  allies,  and  many  kindred  matters, 
while  war  is  the  theme  of  the  day.  In  peace  times  be 
discus.Hes  new  year's  resolutions,  paternal  duty,  the  new 
woman,  football^  the  Victorian  era,  anarchists,  the 
Dreyfus  case  and  any  other  matter  of  interest  that  hap- 
pens to  engage  his  attention.  These  sketches  are  often 
wise,  and  they  are  always  exceedingly  funny. 

T?ic  Professor's  Daughter  by  a  Western  writer.  Miss 
Anna  Farquhar,  is  a  story  that  has  earned  very  favor- 
able attention  and  that  evinces  much  talent.  It  is  a 
characteristic  American  love  story. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins'  newest  story,  T7i€  Jamesons^ 
appears  in  Ixiok  form  after  having  appeared  as  a  .serial 
in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  It  is  as  clever  as  one 
expects  her  work  to  be,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  more  free 
than  her  usual  writing  from  painful  analysis  of  the  un- 
pleasant side  of  New  England  life.  The  Jamesons  are 
simply  a  city  family  who  make  their  appearance  in  a 
New  England  village  which  had  never  before  Uiken 
any  summer  boarders  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
H.  Hoardman  Jameson  undertakes  to  make  over  the 
village  is  highly  diverting. 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden's  new  novel  is  called  The 
Fowler,  in  allu.sion  to  that  text  of  the  Psalms  which 
refers  to  the  escape  of  the  soul  as  a  bird  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  fowlers.  This  is  a  story  of  contemporary 
life  in  Ijondon.somewhatin  the  analytical  mood  of  Henry 
James.  The  heroine — who  is  the  highly  intelligent  and 
modern  sort  of  young  woman  that  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  and  others  have  frequently  told  us  about — comes 
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ooroeliow  under  the  inflneuce  of  adiiugrecHblecynic  anil 
pCBBlmiBt,  whoae  uupleneaat  aod  obj^ctional  attitude 
towards  lite  and  all  that  is  worth  while  is  presumably 
the  "  fowler's  snare  "  in  which  the  able-bodied  and  Intel- 
lectual heroine  Ib  in  danger  of  lieing  entangled.  She 
gets  out  of  the  net  eventually,  and,  having  escaped 
from  Mr.  Theodore  Bevan,  she  goes  out  to  Lower  Cali- 
fomla.  Id  the  end  she  makeii  an  unromantic  btitap- 
propriatc  marriage.  The  best  character  in  the  book  is 
a  London  trained  nurse. 

The  Rev.  William  Barry,  the  author  of  a  new  novel 
entitled  The  Two  Standards  which  has  caused  no  little 
comment,   is  hd   English   Catholic  clergyman,  whose 
story  The  New  Antigone  a  doBcn  years  ago  was  a  pro- 
nounced success.    The 
present  book  deals  in  the 
main  with  ethical  ques- 
tions as  illustrated  in  the 
history  of   the   life   and 
career  of  its  heroine,  and 
It  Is  a  versatile  and  schol- 
arly piece  o(  writing  that 
derives  its   chief   charm 
from   its   atmosphere  of 
music  and  art. 

There  is  no  just  reason 
why  the  romantic  and  pa- 
thetic history  of  the  Aco- 
dians  should  be  closed  to 
all  subsequent  writers  oti 
the  ground  that  Longfel- 
low   had  Immortalized 

Evan^feHne.       Professor      Couji^y  Qrciianes  stii\Mirr-,  soni. 
Charles    G.    D.   Roberts,  jKSsa  ly 

probably  better  than  any 
one  else,  Is  qnalifled  to  write  a  sympathetic  and  charm- 
ing story  of  those  times  and  people,  and  he  has  certainly 
done  this  in  the  narrative  {A  Sister  to  Evangeline) 
which  tells  how  Yvonne  de  Lamourie  went  into  exile 
with  the  villagers  of  Grand  Pr4. 

Mr.  Rouusevelle  Wlldman,  who  has  been  a  conftpicu- 
ouspersonagein  our  recentpublicafFalrsinthe  far  East, 
through  the  fact  of  his  being  Consul  General  at  Hong- 
Kong,  Is,  first  of  all,  an  accomplished  writer.  His  nine 
years  of  residence  and  experience  on  the  Malayan  coast 
have  given  him  the  material  fora  very  readable  volume, 
entitled  Tales  of  the  Malayan  Coast,  made  up  portly 
of  descriptive  sketches  and  partly  of  short  stories. 

MLsH  Murfree  does  not  like  to  wander  far  from  her 
beloved  Tennessee  mountains  ;  but  in  her  Story  of  Old 
Fort  Loudon,  instead  of  a  tale  of  the  contemporary 
mountaineers  she  carries  us  back  to  the  days  when  the 
English-speaking  pioneers  overcame  the  wilderness 
successfully  resisted  the  French  claims,  and  faced  the 
still  fiercer  opposition  of  the  Indians.  The  book  con- 
tains a  charming  story,  but  it  is  even  more  valuable  as 
a  chapter  In  the  history  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls 
"  the  winning  of  the  West." 

As  a  record  of  a  phase  of  lite  on  our  Western  plains 
that  will  soon  have  disappeared,  the  book  entitled  A 
TcTag  Ranker,  by  N.  A.  Jennings,  will  probably  come 
tfl  have  a  considerable  value  as  testimony.  It  is  a  sim- 
ply written  and  transparently  truthful  account  of  the 
experiences  in  Texas  ot  the  well  educated  son  ot  a 
Philadelphia  merchant,  who  hod  read  of  frontier  life 
until  he  wns  determined  to  try  it,  and  who  went  at  the 
age  ot  eighteen.  In  1874,  to  become  a  cowboy.  The  lKM)k 
is  one,  of  course,  that  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  boys, 


but  it  has  peculiar  value,  apart  from  the  interesting 
adventures  it  recounts,  iu  its  quality  as  an  historical 
document. 

Mrs.  Coat«s,  who  continues  to  be  known  as  "Sarah 
Jeanette  Duncan,"  has  added  to  her  growing  series  of 
readable  books  a  novel  called  Hilda,  which  deals  with 
social  lite  in  India,  with  an  actress  and  a  Salvation 
Army  girl  as  the  principal  characters. 

Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  brings  out  in  an  attractive 
volume  the  newspaper  stories  which  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful Id  their  magazine  publication.  It  is  not  because 
Mr.  Williams  is  agood  newspaper  man  and  understands 
the  technique  ot  newspaper  making  Ihat  these  stories 
are  so  successful,  although  his  special  knowledge  is,  of 
course,  a  factor.  Me  has  given  ns  good  .stories  ot  news- 
paper life  and  work  simply  because  he  has  the  knack  of 
making  good  stories.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
venture  into  wider  fields  and  deal  with  more  varied 
material,  for  he  has  certainly  earned  a  right  to  rank 
with  our  beet  short  story  writers,  In  The  Stolen  Story 
and  Other  Newspaper  Stories. 

The  love  story  in  i'oung  Migticy.  Mr.  Henry  Seton 
Merriman's  last  novel,  is  not  remarkably  exciting,  but 
from  first  to  lost  the  hero  passes  through  a  number  ot 
varied  and  startling  adventures,  displaying  much  cour- 
age. As  a  picture  of  modern  social  life  In  Iiondon,  the 
story  Is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  Mr. 
Merriman. 

TRAVEL  AND   DESCRIPTION. 

Dr.  Sven  Uedin  is  a  learned  Swede  who  possesses  a 
knowledge  of  many  sciences,  but  who  Is  particularly 
eminent  as  a  geographer.     It  Is  no  small  feat  to  go 
across  Asia,  even  as  a  mere  traveling  adventure.    But 
It  is  a  colossal  teat  to  take  toiir  years  in  going  across, ' 
making  daily  record   of  geographical,  geological  and 
various  other  scientillc  data.    Dr.  Hedin  has  produced 
a  work  ot  about  as  fascinating  a  quality  as  Nansen's 
Farthest  North,  and  it  is  as  original  and  Instructive  as 
It  is  entertaining.    We  have  known  very  little,  after 
all.  about  Central  Asia, — its  <leserts,  its  vast  mountains 
and  its  nomadic  tribes.    All 
Europe   Is  uniting  to  praise 
and  honor  Dr.  Hedin  for  the 
wonderful  study  he  has  now 
givba  us  ot  the  almost  inac- 
cessible Pamir  region.     The 
two   volumes   contain  about 
200   llltistrations  and   some 
very  valuable  maps.     Al- 
though they  are  especially 
praised  by  scientists,  they 
are  written  avowedly  for  the 
general  reatler,  and  are  as  at' 
tractive  as  travel  books  can 
well  be  made. 

It  Is  wonderful  how  the 
systematic  opening  up  ot 
Africa,  by  virtue  of  the  di- 
vision ot  the  continent   into 

spheres  of  InHuence,  has  lieen       ^^_ 

resulting  in  the  establish-  '[™',i3''/^''"''v"^''^ 
ment  of  order  ana   peace,  svuv  hkdih 

and   has   rendereil   HcccNSible 

great  regions  which  only  five  or  ten  years  ago  were 
practiciiliy  closed  to  the  outside  world.    This  is  well 
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account  of  life  In  rtoindH.  Tbe  autlior  nays  that  he 
uuule  his  Hrst  JDuriiey  to  t'gunda  in  IHM.  At  tlint  time 
the  caravan  route  t4i  Fort  Alice,  a  distance  of  W»  inili^a, 
was  very  OlitlciiU  and  danKerous ;  but  "  now  a  gentle- 
man can  travvl  the  whole  distance  in  absolute  satety, 
armed  with  uothintf  but  hlH  walkiriK  Htick."  This 
change  has  come  about  through  the  Britinh  prot«cta- 
nite.  There  is  a  railway  running  30(J  miles  inland  from 
Mombana.  It  will.ofcourw,  in  due  time |{o  much  further, 
connecting  with  the  prof|>ective  Cape-UKCniro  trunk- 
line  upon  which  Mr.  (Jecil  Rhoden  baa  set  hin  heart. 
Dr.  AiiHorge  is  a  distinguished  notllrnlist  and  a  great 
authority  on  animal  life  In  Africa,  with  an  eHpeclallr 
famous  collection  ot  African  birds.  This  volume 
abounds  in  descriptiimi' of  African  hunting,  and  isfnll  of 
the  valuable  oliservations of  a  highly  trainnl  naturalist. 
Dr.  Anaorge  wa»  formerly  a  professor  in  Mauritius. 

A  gotxl  many  AmericHtis  will  have  played  some  part 
in  the  work  uf  opening  up  the  African  continent.  It 
was  aa  an  American  newspaper  man  thnC  Stanley 
first  went  to  Africa;  and  AmericuD  nilwtioniiries  Id 
various  parts  of  the  dark  continecit  have  done  tlieir  full 
share.  In  the  adventurous  work  of  developing  the 
mining  resources  ot  South  Africa  and  of  opening  up 
tbe  great  region  now  called  Khoilesia,  Americans  have 
been  particularly  active.  Une  uf  these  Americans,  Mr. 
William  Harvey  llrown,  gives  na  an  excellent  volume 
entitled  On  tbe  Sttiith  Afrlcnn  I'ruuUcr.  Brown, 
while  in  the  L'niversity  of  Kansas,  was  active  In  zott- 
logical  work,  and  s|>ent  his  vacationx  In  studying  west- 
ern fauna,  from  l)i,son  and  grizzly  liearsdown  to  butter- 
flies. .^ulKwqueiitly  lie  went  to  Africa  as  naturalist  of 
a  UnitP4l  Slates  Uovernment  expedition.  That  was  in 
1889.  He  remained  in  Africa  eight  years,  and  this  book 
recounts  his  experiences,  "mainly  an  collector,  big- 
game  hunter,  gold  seeker,  landowner,  cili»;n,  and 
soldier  during  seven  years'  paKlcipatlon  in  tbe  settle- 
ment and  early  deve!o|inieut  of  HhodeBia."  Our  Kng- 
llsb  friends  will  approve  ot  thu  book,  since  it  contains 
glowing  <lefenses  ot  the  value  to  the  world  of  British 
imperial  development  in  the  dark  continent. 

Our  bwlget  ot  books  on  Africa  includes  two  devoted 
to  the  British  possessions  on  the  west  coast.  Tlie  one 
by  Misa  Kingsley  is  not  her  first  volume  on  West  Af- 
rica. Miss  Klngsley  is  an  indefHtiguble  Inquirer,  and  a 
very  charming  and  breezy  writer.  The  volume  is  al- 
most encyclopedic  In  the  range  ot  its  information  and 
discussion.  It  Is  historical,  descriptive,  |>»lltkal.  and  at 
the  same  time  devoted  especially  to  the  study  of  mich 
questions  as  fetich  worship.  It  has  some  valuable 
contrlbutetl  ap|>endices  by  exi>ert  authorities  on  the 
negro  trilies  ot   West  Africa   and   oti   West  African 

A  projected  "  liiiiwrial  Library."  so-ciilleii,  which  is 
to  ciintnlD  u  series  of  Ixioks  on  the  diffei'cnt  parts  of 
British  Empire,  begins  with  an  opening  volume  on 
Britisli  West  Africa,  by  Major  .Mock ler- Ferryman,  of 
the  Uxfiirdsliire  Ught  Infantry,  who  bns  previously 
written  of  Africa  and  is  accounted  nn  authority.  The 
book  is  a  systeniatic  historical  account  of  the  upentig 
up  of  Western  Africa,  It  rtiacus.sfH  very  frankly  the 
great  l«ue  of  West  Africa  for  white  men.  namely,  tlie 
malarial  fever.  The  author  admits  that  the  c!1fuat«  is 
very  bad.  but  shows  that  with  due  precaution  ft  is  not 

Major  Youiighunliand's  lx»k  al)out  the  Philippines, 
and  that  part  of  the  world,  will  \ie  especially  appreci- 
ated In  tlie  L'uitMl  States  because  of  Its  lutvide  testl- 
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mony  upon  our  own  men  and  their  achievements.  Ma- 
jor Younghusimnd  Is  a  well-known  English  author  ot 
interesliiiK  iKsiks  of  travel  and  exploration,  and  be 
TVRidied  Manila  at  a  lucky  time.  He  pays  tributes  to 
AdiTiiral  Dewey  that  will  be  very  grateful  to  all  Ameri- 
can renders,  and  he  gives  a  good  account  of  our  soldiers 
am:  their  behavior  in  tlie  Philippines.  His  story  of  tbe 
diniculties  lietween  the  American  and  German  fleets 
will  attract  eH|)ecialHtt«ntion.  Like  allot  Major  Young- 
husband's  writing,  this  book  is  turned  off  in  an  ea^y, 
gossipy  style. 

Few  current  writers  in  this  country  have  90  great  a 
capacity  for  rapid  production  as  Miss  Hamm.  She  bus 
lieeii  one  ot  the  foremost  of  the  writers  who  have  con- 
tributdl  valuably  to  the  contemporary  literature  of  the 
v.ar  iieriod.  It  was  her  good  fortune  to  have  lived  and 
traveled  extensively  In  the  far  Kast,  and  to  have  known 
the  Philippines  through  recent  and  extended  olserva- 
tion.  Thus,  a  few  months  ago  she  gave  us  a  verv  use- 
ful volume  entitled  MiinUa  inul  the  PhUipjilne*. 
Mi>re  lately  she  huM  been  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  both 
liefore  and  during  the  war,  and  she  was  active  in  lioe- 
pital  and  relief  work.  With  the  experience  of  a  trained 
journalist  she  has  gathered  and  presented  just  the  turt 
of  Information  about  Porto  Rico  that  American  read- 
ers would  be  most  likely  to  desire.  Besides  the  chap- 
ters about  the  people. — their  life,  industry,  productions, 
political,  social  and  religious  Institutions —Miss  Hamm 
gives  us  much  Intormation  of  a  zo4)iogical  and  botanical 
sort  that  enhances  the  value  of  her  book,  and  lifts  it 
safely  out  ot  the  claas  of  merely  ephemeral  perform- 

Mr,  Frank  T.  Bullen'a  The  Cruluc  of  the  Carhiiint 
Is  one  of  t  Iiose  >>ooks  that  will  go  on  a  shelt  with  Dana's 
Tiro  Yrii  (■»  IScforc  the  MaH,  Kipling's  CapUilns  C'our- 
iiijcoiix,  and  a  tew  books  ot  that  same  quality.    This 
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book  is  by  the  llrat  mat«  of  a.  whaling  ship,  who  has 
b^en  maa;  yeara  at  sea,  and  whose  object  is  to  t«U  in  a 
direct  way  tie  most  int«rKsting  and  least  knowD  things 
about  the  life  and  adventures  of  men  enga|;ed  in  that 
little  understood  calling,  the  taking  of  whales  in  the 
south  aeas.  Mr.  Kipling  has  indorsed  it  with  glowing 
enthusiasm.  It  will  rank  as  a  clnssic. 
To  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  the  well  known  newspaper 
■  correspODdent  and  magazine  writ«r,  must  be  accorded 
the  credit  o(  writing  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
satisfactory  account  of  Klondike  experiences  that  has 
yet  issued  from  the  press.  Mr.  Palmer  made  the  wint«r 
journey  to  Dawson  City,  and  records  its  unique  hard- 
ships and  perils.  During  the  early  summer  be  was 
able  to  explore  the  mining  cnmps  of  the  region,  taking 
Che  first  Bt«amer  down  the  Yukon.  Mr.  Palmer's  pic- 
tures of  life  in  the  gold  seeker's  country  are  free  from 
i^ensatioD,  and  the  general  reader  will  find  them  invari- 
ably bright  and  ent^rtHiuing. 


In  the  fleld  o(  modem  history  new  books  are  not  lack- 
ing this  season.  Professor  E.  A.  Grosvenor  of  Amherst 
College  has  prepared  a  brief  CtmtemiyoTary  Uiatory  of 
the  Wortd  which  covers  the  period  1848-189K,  and  serves 
very  convenientlyas  a  continuation  of  Duruy's  General 
History.  Professor  Grosvenor  outlines  in  this  volume 
of  160  pages  the  most  prominent  political  events  in 
Europe  and  America  during  the  past  half-century. 
Taking  the  year  1848  as  a  turning-point  in  history,  we 
are  almost  amazed  when  we  consider  the  changes  that 
have  been  wrought  since  that  da(«.  The  German  Em- 
pire has  been  created ;  the  uniflcation  of  Italy  has  been 
secured  ;  the  Balkan  provinces  have  become  independ- 
ent States ;  Africa  aud  Oceanica  have  Iwen  divided  aud 
seized  by  European  powers  ;  Asia,  too,  has  undergone 
considerable  dismemberment ;  the  United  Stat«a  has 
moved  westward  U)  the  Pacific  Ocean,  more  than  trel)- 
ling  its  population,  aud  the  British  colonial  system  has 
developed  into  an  empire.  All  these  and  many  other 
important  transformations  are  described  in  Professor 
Grosvenoi'a  little  book.  It  is  a  compact  and  bandy  vol- 
ume for  reference. 

For  a  more  detailed  study  of  England's  part  in  this 
nineteenth  century  advance  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  Stor-y  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land, Just  published  in  two  volumes.  The  first  volume 
brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  year  1632.  It  was 
noticed  in  our  last  number.  The  second  volume  is 
almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the  events  of  Queen 
VicUiria's  reign.  Such  topics  as  the  treatment  of  crim- 
inals, the  movement  for  church  disestablishment  in 
Ireland,  the  foundation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  Charti):t  agitiition,  the  opium  question,  the  Irish 
national  movement,  the  Crimean  War,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career,  and  the  development  in  literature,  art  and 
science  are  sketched  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  graphic  style. 

Heturniug  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  volume  on 
A.W!lria  has  Just  been  added  to  the  "  Story  of  the  Na- 
tions" series,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman,  the  author  of 
Jntperfdl  Ocrmany.  As  the  story  of  Hungary  already 
had  a  place  in  the  series,  Mr.  Whitman's  volume  at- 
tempts no  more  than  a  record  of  that  particular  part  of 
the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire  which  has  always,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  German  in  race  and  character,  ju^t 
as  its  ruling  dynasty,  the  House  of  Hapsburg  was  itself 
German  in  origin.  In  a  word,  he  hiis  written  the  story 
of  Austria  proper,  the  home  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. 


This  story  he  brings  down  to  the  assassination  of  the 
Empress  in  ISUe.  His  discussion  of  Austrian  literature, 
science  aud  art  will  open  a  new  vista  to  many  Amer- 
ican readers.  Like  its  predecessors  in  this  series,  the 
volume  is  well  illustrated. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Hale  GifFord  has  written  Germany; 
Her  People  and  Their  Story,  a  popular  history  of  the 
German  Empire  from  Arminius  to  William  II.  The 
book  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  and  demands  of 
American  readers.  Mrs.  Gifford  has  had  in  mind  not 
only  the  youth  of  American  parentage,  but  the  young 
German-Americans  who  desire  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  of  their  ancestors. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy's  Short  Mlatory  of  the  United  State*  must 
have  been  intended   for  British  consumption,  since  it 
traverses  so  much  ground  already  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  so  very  little  that  is  unfamiliar;  while  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  information  that  would  doubt- 
less be  new  and  strange   to  English   readers.      It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  -McCurtliy's  sympathies  are  with  the 
United  Stat«s  from  the  beginning,  and  be  does  not 
attempt    to   con- 
ceal them.    Very 
few    Englishmen 
have  ever  written 
our  history  from 
a  like  point  of 
view  — but  Mr. 
McCarthy    bap- 
Irishman.    There 
is  this  to  be  said 
of  his  book,  that 
in  style  It  is  far 
.   superior  to  many 
works  covering 
the  same  ground 
by     American 
writers.  Further- 
more, it  is  well 
up  to  date  and  in- 
cludes the  Spau- 

jusTtN  HtriTTLY  M'CABTHr.  War      It   is   not 

to  be  relied  on  as 
a  t«xt-book,  since  bett«r  works  of  that  kind  are  abun- 
dant :  but  OS  a  broad  aud  readable  sketch  of  our  na- 
tional history  it  is  to  be  cordially  commended. 

Ever  since  Daniel  Webster  uttered  his  famous  remark 
about  Massachusetts,  "  There  she  is  ;  behold  her,"  Mas- 
sachnsetts  men  seem  to  have  interpreted  it  to  mean 
"writ*  aliouther,"  for  certainly  no  American  State  has 
had  her  history  so  exhHustively  treated,  and  probably 
no  State  has  been  the  scene  of  so  much  historical  ro- 
mancing. It  is  certainly  true  that  every  school  history 
studied  by  the  youth  of  the  land  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia has  a  disproportionate  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  the  record  of  Massachusetts.  Nevertheless,  much  of 
this  material  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and  we  would 
not  willingly  let  it  die,  if  there  were  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  such  a  catastrophe.  The  latest  addition  to  this 
voluminous  literature  is  a  little  book  by  Elbridge  S. 
Brooks,  entitled  StoHes  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  Mr. 
Brooks  justices  the  publication  of  this  work  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  meant  to  foster  a  broad  national  spirit 
rather  than  simply  to  gratify  State  pride.  And  it  is 
true  that  the  names  of  its  heroes  belong  to  the  whole 
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country,  not  to  MnssachuBette  ulone.  Tlie'ie  stories  are 
calculated  to  inspire  pntriotlsm  tilt  country  over. 

The  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  preHidenc; 
marks  the  epoch  to  which  hiRtorians  commonly  assign 
thebeginningot  popular  rule  in  the  Unit«d  Statea.  Prior 
to  that  time  popular  sentiment  (lid  not  control  in  our 
national  politics.  For  this  reason  the  period  of  Jikckson 
is  a  peculiarly  important  one,  involving  as  it  does  the 
development  of  a  remarkable  group  of  public  men. 
We  do  not  need  to  accept  the  opinion  recently  expressed 
In  the  New  York  Sun  that  the  statesmen  of  Jackson's 
time  were  the  most  distinguished  ever  brought  together 
in  this  country  ;  but  we  have  only  to  recall  the  names  of 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster  and  Benton,  ami  the  issues 
that  the'se  men  debated  on  the  floor  of  CongreRs,  to  ap- 
preciate Ihe  importance  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
and  the  policies  which  they  shaped.  Mr.  Ctiarles  H. 
Peck  has  just  given  us  a  volume  of  470  pages  entitled 
The  Jackionian  Epoch.  This  work  includes  a  critical 
surveyor  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  from 
the  first  candidacy  of  Jackson  to  the  accession  of  Tyler, 
with  a  preliminary  review  ot  the  period  beginning  with 
the  War  of  1813.  Mr.  Peck  has  combined  in  this  work 
the  methods  of  the  biographer  with  those  o(  the  histo- 
rian, and  the  result  Is  a  remarkably  life-like  picture  of 
the  period.  The  writer's  evident  attempt  to  present  all 
the  facts  on  the  controverted  points  gives  the  impression 
ot  candor  and  fairness ;  and  ail  the  positions  which  he 
takes  are  stated  with  moderation.  So  much  has  been 
said  of  Jackson's  relations  to  the  spoils  system  that  Mr. 
Peck's  treatment  ot  the  subject  seems  to  minimize  the 
evil.  He  places  the  responsibility,  however,  on  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  on  their  chosen  rulers. 

The  We»t  Indies,  by  Amos  Kidder  Fiske,  is  the  latest 
accession  to  Putnam's  "Story  ot  the  Nations"  serie-. 
In  this  volume  of- 400  pages  Mr.  Fiske  has  not  only 
recorded  the  history  of  the  islands,  but  has  given  a 
very  compact  and  useful  account  ot  their  physical 
characteristics  and  resourees.  In  short,  his  book  Is 
an  encyclopedia  ol  the  West  Indies,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  recognized  for  years  to  come  as  the  best 
brief  compendium  ot  the  subject  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  William  A.  Johnston  has  entitled  bis  brief  ac- 
count of  the  war  of  1898  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  History  Up  to  Date,  Mr.  Johnston  is  iiicliiied 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  war  from  a  naval  and 
niilitjiry  point  ol  view.  The  relation  of  the  events  of 
the  war  to  the  future  ol  the  country,  and  especially  to 
the  colonial  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  StAtes, 
makes  their  accurate  preservation  important;  and  this 
is  Mr.  Johnston's  reason  (or  publishing  his  tittle  book. 
It  will  be  found  convenient  for  reference  as  to  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  war. 

The  first  complete  story  of  the  war  with  Spain  for 
younger  readers  that  we  happen  to  have  seen  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Elbrldge  S.  Brooks.  The  narrative 
has  movement  and  life,  and  will  not  fail  to  inlermt 
young  Americans  tor  years  to  come.  The  book  is  illus- 
tratvd  with  snap-shot  pliotographs  taken  at  Clie  front. 

BIOQRAPHY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  country  has  wait«d  a  long  time  for  the  nutharize<l 
life  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  great  War  Secretary,  who 
died  Just  thirty  years  ago  after  completing  eight  years 
of  heroic  and  unsparing  public  service  rendered  In  the 
cabinetn  of  three  president)),  namely,  Buchanan.  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson.    Stanton  was  an  Ohio  boy,  like  so 


many  of  the  strong  men  who  came  to  the  trout  in  the 
war  period.  His  success  in  some  Important  law  busi- 
ness for  the  Government  lifted  him  into  Buchanan's 
cabinet  towards  the  end  ot  the  administration,  wher« 
he  showed  great  strength  In  resisting  the  movement  tor 
the  breaking-up  of  the  Union.  He  was  a  Democrat, 
and  was  not  a  memberot  Lincoln's  cabinet  as  originally 
formed ;  but  a  necessary  vacancy  In  the  secretaryship 
of  War  soon  gave  Lincoln  an  opportunity  to  appoint  to 
that  supremely  Important  post  a  "war  Democrat"  who 
had  won  the  confidence  of  the  entire  North.  Mr.  Gor- 
ham,  who  writes  tliese  volumes,  deals  only  briefly  with 
Stanton's  personality  apart  from  his  eight  years  of  pub- 
lic service.  No  other  meml»er  of  the  Government  ex- 
cepting Lincoln  himself,  and  prohab  y  no  geuerAl  in 
the  Held,  had  so  difficult  and  arduous  a  labor  to  per- 
form during  the  war  as  Secretary  Stanton.  He  was  a 
man  of  iron  will  and  dauntless  courage.  He  made 
many  eneinies  and  was  subjected  to  bitter  criticism. 
Mr.  Gorha»i'H  biography  does  not  purport  to  l>e  written 
from  the  outside  and  critical  point  of  view.  It  has 
been  done  with  the  aid  of  all  the  valuable  data  pre- 
served by  the  Stanton  family,  and  is  in  avowed  sym- 
pathy with  Stanton's  position  in  all  controverted  mat- 
lets.  This  detracts  nothing  from  Its  value,  bat  on  the 
contrary  adds  much  to  its  real  worth,  as  supplying  a 
needed  point  of  view  tor  the  study  of  the  politics  of  the 
war  period.  Mr.  Gorham  haadone  hiswork  admirably, 
and  to  him  and  to  the  menibers  of  the  Stanton  family — 
without  whose  materials  and  ai  1,  doubtless,  these  vol- 
umes could  never  have  been  written— the  public  i« 
indebt«d.  There  is  evidence  of  abundant  patience  nod 
painstaking;   and  this  important   biographical  work 
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has  gaiiied,  rathtr  than  lost  in  vahie  and  real  Bignifl- 
cance,  through  the  calm  deliberation  which  haa  ma- 
tured it  and  ripened  the  public  iiidgmeut  for  its  recep- 
tion thirty  yenra  after  the'death  ol  the  great  American 
whose  public  xervices  it  recounts. 

Another  of  the  grent  BtHWwnen  of  the  Civil  War  pe- 
riod, hardly  second  in  perHonal  power  to 
the  great  War  Secretary  himself,  was 
Tliaddeus  Stevens,  the  leader  of  the  House 
ot  Representatives,  1 1  seems  strange  that 
no  complete  hiography  of  Stevens  has 
ever  before  been  published,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly most  appropriate  that  such  a  vol- 
ume should  now  appear  in  the  "  Ameri- 
can Statesmen  "  series.  Mr.  McCall  has 
devoted  his  special  attention  to  Stevens' 
vigorous  campaign  in  behalf  of  free 
schools  in  PennHjlvanift,  his  anti-slavery 
record  during  his  llrst  term  of  service  in 
Congress,  and  his  leadership  in  that  body 
after  tlie  ontbreali  ot  the  war  iu  1851:  in- 
cluding his  chalrmansliipot  the  Commit* 
t«e  on  Ways  and  Means,  and.  after  the 
war,  his  chairmanship  of  the  committees 
on  Appropriations  and  Reconstriictlon, 
noting  particularly  Mr,  Stevens'  Identi- 
fication with  the  naancial  measures  of 
the  war,  such  as  the  legal  tender  aclH,  all 
the  important  war  revenue  measnres,  and 
the  tariff.  After  the  war  the  various  re- 
construction plans  and  the  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson,  together  with  the 
great  Constitutional  amendments  of  that 
period,  absorbed  Mr.  Slevens'  energies 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1868. 
There  are.  of  course,  maiiy  other  matters 
with  which  Mr,  Stevens  had  to  do  in 
those  days,  but  this  biographer  has  wisely 
confined  the  narrative  to  the  events  which 
monopolir,ed  public  attention  at  tlie  time. 
In  a  very  true  sense  this  volume  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  times.  The  life  of  no  other 
uian  of  that  period  would  embrace  so 


much  of  the  really  vital  andessentlallegislativehistorr 
of  the  Civil  War.  Like  the  other  volumes  in  thisseries, 
Mr.  McCall's  book  has  been  carefully  written  and  care- 
fully edited. 

As  one  of  the  small  cirele  of  Lowell's  lifelong  friends 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  been  chosen  to  write 
for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation  the  story 
of  Lowell's  early  life  and  especially  of  his  Cambridge 
and  Boston  aasociations.  Dr.  Hale  has  written  often 
and  delightfully  about  the  Boston  and  Harvard  of  half 
a  century  ago  :  and  no  one  was  more  intimate  than  he 
with  the  whole  group  of  Boston  men  and  women  of 
letters  of  whom  l.,owell  was  for  years  the  natural 
leader.  In  this  volume  Dr,  Hale  adds  to  his  personal 
reminiscences  many  interesting  notes  that  throw  help- 
ful side-lights  on  the  history  of  our  country  for  the 
past  tlfty  years.  His  recollections  of  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  and  of  the  Civil  War  are  especially  full.  The 
book  has  lieen  illustrated  with  many  portraits  and  fac- 
similes of  manuscripts.  Not  the  least  important 
service  rendered  by  Dr.  HhIc  in  this  volume  Is  the 
bringing  into  notice  of  more  than  oue  of  Lowell's  con- 
temporaries who  had  become  well-nigh  forgotten.  The 
papers  comprising  this  volume  have  appeared  in  the 
Outtnoh  during  tlie  past  year. 

If  any  one  knew  the  Cambridge  of  Lowell's  time  more 
intimately  than  Dr.  Hale  did  it  was  Col.  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Hlgginson,  whose  Old  Cambridge  has  Just 
appeared  as  the  initial  volume  in  the  Macmlllan  Com- 
pany's series  of  "  National  Studies  in  American  Letters.'' 
Colonel  Higginson  de!>cribes  the  three  lit«rar;  epochs 
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ot  the  North  Aniericaa  Review, 
lantic,  aoA  adds 
Longtellow,  and  Lo' 
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For  his  series  of  brief  eHSHyx  on  Bismarck,  Na[>oleon 
III.,  Kossuth,  anil  Garilmldi,  Mr.  Willinm  Hiincoe 
Thayer  bos  chosen  the  appropriate  title  Throi\e- 
yiakerg.  la  the  livei  of  these  men  Is  embodied  n  great 
part  of  the  history  of  contineotal  Europe  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Thayer  has  pictured  these  lierson- 
alitles  in  an  attractive  way,  and  the  historical  student 
will  find  these  papers  very  Buggestive.  The  latter  half 
o[  the  volume  is  devoted  to  portraits  of  "  Carlyle,  Tin- 
toret,  Giordano  Bruno  and  Bryant."  The  sketch  of 
Bryant  was  written  for  the  Review  of  Keviews  in 
1994  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bryant  centenary. 

Controversy  still  continues  aliotit  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
R.  B.  Rrowuing's  action  In  publishinti:  the  letters  of  his 
father  and  mother.  To  many  it  seems  an  unnaturul 
course  for  a  sun  to  take,  and  almost  to  iniply  a  lack  of 
true  filial  respect  foe  his  mother's  memory.  But  to 
others  the  impression  left  by  the  letters  is  so  Httrnctive 
that  it  would  seem  unjust  to  the  memories  of  both  par- 
ents for  the  son  to  have  withheld  these  letters  from 
publication.  There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  two  pub- 
lished volumes  except  that  they  contsiu  the  letters 
written  by  Robert  Browning  to  Elizalwth  Barrett  in  the 
years  184Sand  'W,  just  preceding  tbeir  marriage.  These 
letters  have  the  greater  significance  since  they  comprise 
the  sum  total  of  correspondence  between  Browning  and 
his  wife.  After  their  marriage  they  were  never  sepa- 
rated. Browning's  wishes  in  the  matter  of  the  publica- 
tion of  these  letters  had  never  Iieen  stated.  He  hud  de- 
stroyed all  the  rest  of  his  correspondence,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  these  letters  he  said  ;  "There  they  are  \  do  with 
them  as  you  please  when  i  am  dead  and  gime."  The  son 
thinks  that  his  own  alternative  wft.*  to  publish  them  or 
destroy  them  all.  Why  a  selection  could  not  have  lieen 
made  tor  publication  is  not  apparent.    However  that 


may  be,  the  letters  have  been  published  precisely  aa  ttacj 
were  originally  written,  and  no  publication  of  the  kind 
for  many  months  has  aroused  so  much  interest.  Both 
writers  indulge  in  characteristic  comment  on  literary 
topics  of  the  times  ;  and  the  addition  of  these  volumes 
to  the  Browning  literature  already  in  existence  la  a  mat- 
ter (or  congratulation. 

Felix  Moucheles,  the  amiable  portrait  painter,  whose 
personal  acquaintance  has  ranged  from  Mendelsaohn 
and  Kosslni  to  Kobert  Browning  and  Grover  Cleveland, 
has  just  published  Fragments  of  an  Autobiography. 
M.  Moscheles  will  be  best  remembered  by  American 
readers  as  the  AUthorofJii  Bohemia  with  liu.  Mauricr. 
This  keen  and  versatile  Frenchman  has  taken  advantage 
of  his  privileges  as  a  portrait  painter  to  interrogate  the 
eminent  personages  who  at  different  times  have  been 
hlsclients.  Various  were  the  replies  of  the  "sittera" 
to  M.  Moscheles'  insinuating  quest  ions  ;  but  perhaps  the 
moat  aphlnx-like  of  all  were  the  utterances  of  Governor 
Cleveland  in  \iSH.  M.  Moscheles  invented  a  name  (or 
Mr.  Cleveland  while  the  sittings  were  in  progress  ;  be 
labeled  him  "Solid  and  Stolid."  As  for  tbe  "solid," 
that  needed  no  apology.  "  Physically,  any  weighing; 
machine  would  prove  his  substantial  solidity  :  and  in- 
tellectually, even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him  would 
show  him  to  be  u  powerful  man."  One  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's sayings  that  M.  Moscheles  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  preserve  is  this:  "They'll  have  to  And  out 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  they  find  it  out  the  bet' 
ter,  that  I'm  not  a  flgure-head  to  be  put  in  front  of  a 
tobacconist's  store." 

W<ird»u'iirlh  and  (he  Coltrldgn,  irith  Olhcr  Men^ 
ories,  Llternry  and  PoUtlcnl  is  the  title  -of  a  volume 
Just  published  by  Ellis  Yaruall,  whose  span  of  reminin- 
cences  extends  through  seventy  years  and  upwartln. 
taking  in  the  visits  of  Lafayetle  to  America  in  1S34. 
This  writer  made  a  visit  to  Wonlsworth  In  IWft.  and  in 
the  same  year  became  acquainted  with  the  sod  und 
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daughter  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  He  contribntea 
a  chapter  on  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  of  whom  no  a.1e- 
quate  memoirs  have  ever  been  published.    There  are 
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Among  the  recent  literary  "  disco veri*is"  of  impor- 
tance is  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  Thomas  Carlyle 
to  his  youngest  sister^  Mrs.  Robert  Banning,  who  died 
in  Toronto  on  December  13,  1897.  The  first  of  these 
letters  was  written  in  1892  and  the  last  in  1875.  In  the 
volume  now  published  under  the  editorship  of  Prof. 
Charles  T.  Copeland  of  Harvard  University,  other  let- 
ters are  included,  notably  several  from  Carlyle  to  his 
mother,  a  few  from  the  mother  to  her  oldest  and  to  her 
youngest  child.  Professor  Copeland  contributes  an  es- 
say on  "Carlyle  as  a  Letter- Writer,**  growing  out  ol 
a  comparison  between  Carlyle's  correspondence  with  his 
family  and  his  letters  to  other  persons,  already  pub- 
lished. 

In  The  Martyrdom,  of  an  Empress  we  have  an  ac- 
count, apparently  written  by  a  lady  of  the  Austrian 
court,  of  the  life  and  sad  death  of  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth of  Austria.  The  writer,  it  appears,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Empress  from  the  early  years  of  the 
latter*s  marriage  down  to  the  day  of  her  assa.ssination. 
So  intimate  was  her  association  with  the  Empress  that 
after  offense  had  been  given  at  Vienna  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Empress  to  take  part  in  some  court  ceremony  the 
two  together  left  Vienna  and  remained  away  on  hunting 
expeditions  for  months  at  a  time.  The  writer  indig- 
nantly repudiates  the  intimation  that  the  Empress  was 
of  unsound  mind. 

Many  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  recall 
the  sketch  of  George  Mtiller  which  appeared  in  this 
magazine  in  May,  1898.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  has 
written  a  life  of  Mtiller  which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Baker  and  Taylor  Company.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  v^ews  of  the  Bristol  orphanages  and  other 
buildings  connected  with  Mr.  Miiller*s  work,  and  there 
is  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Mr.  Mtiller  himself. 

NATURE   STUDY. 

Miss  Alice  Lounsberry's  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers 
has  had  its  value  to  the  student  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  insertion  of  64  colored  plates  by  Mrs.  Ellis  Rowan, 
who  also  contributes  a  series  of  drawings  in  black-and- 
white  to  the  same  volume.  These  plates,  like  those  in 
the  Butterfly  Book  and  other  recent  works  in  natural 
history,  illustrate  the  great  practical  importance  of  the 
new  process  of  color  photography.  This  new  form  of 
illustration  for  such  books  is  not  only  attractive  for 
young  readers,  but  it  conduces  greatly  to  accuracy 
in  the  study  of  natural  history.  A  suggestive  in- 
troduction to  the  volume  is  furnished  by  Dr.  N. 
L.  Britton,  the  director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden. 

Mrs.  Frances  Theodora  Parsons,  formerly  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Starr  Dana,  the  author  of  IIoiv  to  Know  the  Wild 
Flowers^  has  written  a  guide  to  American  ferns  under 
the  title  How  to  Know  the  Ferns.  Not  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  heretofore  in  the  way  of  popularizing  knowl- 
edge of  our  native  ferns,  and  indeed  Mrs.  Parsons'  book 
is  practically  without  a  rival  in  its  field.  JIoiv  to  Know 
Vie  Wild  Flowers  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  lx>ok 
of  its  class  ever  published  in  the  United  St^ites,  and  the 
methods  of  that  work  have  been  largely  followed  in  the 
present  one.  The  illustrations  are  from  original  draw^- 
ings  and  photographs.  We  shall  expect  that  hereafter 
the  names,  haunts  and  habits  of  our  American  ferns 
will  be  far  better  known  to  intelligent  Americans  than 
.  they  have  been  in  the  pjist. 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Sargent  has  brought  out  a  book  on 
Com  Plants:   Their  Uses  and  Ways  of  Life.    The 


author  describes  the  six  important  grain  plants  of  the 
world, — wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  rice  and  Indian  corn. 
Familiar  as  these  plants  are,  the  young  student  or 
Indeed  the  reader  of  an  older  growth  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  there  is  to  be  learned  about  them 
which  the  untrained  observer  would  never  notice.  Mr. 
Sargent's  book  is  designed  for  use  in  schools,  but  not 
strictly  as  a  text-book.  It  forms  admirable  supplement- 
ary reading  for  classes  in  elementary  botany. 

The  multiplication  of  books  about  home-making, 
with  particular  reference  to  landscape  gardening  is  a 
very  good  sign  of  the  times.  Nature  has  given  us  a 
beautiful  country,  some  portions  of  which  have  been 
sadly  disfigured  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  man.  With 
the  constant  improvement  in  the  average  standard  of 
taste,  and  with  some  practical  guidance  by  experts,  our 
country  districts — particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns— are  destined  in  the  near  future  to  become  as 
beautiful  as  the  best  parts  of  rural  England.  Among 
the  books  that  give  just  the  sort  of  guidance  that  is 
needed,  we  have  found  nothing  more  sensible  and  sound 
than  Professor  Samuel  T.  Maynard's  Landscape  Gar- 
dening as  Applied  to  Home  Decoration,  which  has 
just  made  its  appearance.  It  is  free  from  the  stilted 
language  and  rhapsodical  quality  of  some  of  the  books 
that  have  been  written  by  landscape  architects,  and  it 
is  a  perfect  mine  of  useful  information  about  grading, 
road-making,  preparation  of  soil,  trees,  shrubs  and  kin- 
dred matters. 

LITERARY  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM. 

A  comparatively  obscure  field  has  been  invaded  by  Mr. 
Leo  Wiener,  instructor  in  the  Slavic  languages  at  Har- 
vard, who  has  essayed  to  write  The  History  of  Yiddish 
Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,— s,  literature 
which,  as  Mr.  Wiener  very  truly  remarks,  is  less  known 
to  the  world  than  that  of  the  Gipsy,  the  Malay,  or  the 
North  American  Indian.  Mr.  Wiener  tells  us  that  when 
the  suggestion  to  write  this  book  first  reached  him  in 
the  spring  of  1898,  his  library  contained  several  hun- 
dreds of  volumes  of  the  best  Judeo-German  literature, 
which  had  been  brought  together  with  great  difficulty 
ownng  to  the  absence  of  bibliographies  or  guides  of  any 
sort  and  what  he  terms  the  "  whimsicalness "  of  the 
Yiddish  book  trade.  He  therefore  resolved  to  visit 
Slavic  countries  for  the  purposes  of  gathering  data. 
First,  however,  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  Oppen- 
heim  collection  of  Judeo-German  books  of  the  older 
period  in  the  Bodleian  Dlbrary  at  Oxford.  In  the 
British  Museum  he  also  found  a  few  modern  works' 
now  difficult  to  procure.  In  Warsaw  he  discovered 
many  books,  and  obtained  valuable  information.  At 
St.  Petersburg,  Odessa  and  Cracow  he  also  added 
greatly  to  his  collection,  and  in  the  course  of  his  jour^ 
neyings  he  succeeded  in  seeing  nearly  all  of  the  living 
Yiddish  writers  of  note.  Mr.  Wiener  has  found  a  col- 
lection of  data  on  Yiddish  writers  in  America  even 
more  difficult  than  in  Rus.sia.  Most  of  the  periodicals 
published  here,  he  says,  have  been  of  an  ephemeral 
nature,  and  the  newspapers,  of  which  there  have  been 
forty  at  one  time  or  other,  can  no  longer  be  procured. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  Mr.  Wiener 
in  his  investigations.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  having  rescued  so  much  perishable  material 
and  presenting  it  to  the  American  reading  public  in 
such  a  systematic  and  interesting  form.  An  appendix 
of  the  volume  contains  a  bibliography  covering  25 
pages. 
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Reti4  Douinic'H  volume  eDtitled  Conteinporary 
French  Noveliata,  trauslaled  Into  English  hy  MUs 
Mary  D.  Frost,  contains  critical  eiviaysou  the  followlDg 
authors  :  Octave  Feuillet,  theGoncourt  brotbers,  Smile 
Zola,  Alphonae  Duudet,  Paul  Bourget,  Guy  ile  Maupas- 
aaat,  Pierre  Ijoti,  £douHrd  Kud,  J.  H.  Kosny,  Panl 
Hervieii,  J.  K.  Huysmana.  and  Reni  Bazin.  These  nov- 
elists would  generally  be  accept«c)  outolde  of  Prance  as 
rairly  representative  o(  nicjdern  French  Action.  It  is  in- 
structive to  have  a  competent  French  critic's  estimates 
of  hts  COD  temporaries  so  tersely  and  forcibly  presented 
as  they  are  in  this  series  of  essays. 

Dr.  Edwlu  H.  Lewis  has  written  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Literature,  for  the  use  o(  secondary  and 
graded  schools.  Notliitig  could  serve  better  to  shov 
how  wide  a  departure  has  been  made  from  the  old  edu- 
cational niethcsis  than  to  compare  this  volume  with  the 
familiar  school  readers  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Dr.  Lewis'  book  is  modestly  described  by  the  author  as 
■■a  tentative  Ijody  of  lyrics,  bsliads.  and  short  stories." 
The  authors  repnwenled  belong  cbietly  to  the  nineteenth 
t-entury.  So  far  as  wise  selection  can  accomplish  it.  Dr. 
Iiewis'  Htt«mptlo  make  good  tiCernture  interesting  to  a 
fourt«eD-year-old  lK>y  or  girl  ought  to  meet  with  success, 

PHILOSOPHY,  ESSAYS,    AND   MISCELLANY. 

Several  of  the  present  season's  bookn  appeal  to  profes- 
sional men,  and  especially  to  the  teacher,  in  a  peculiar 
way.  ProtessBor  William  James  of  Harvard,  of  u'hora  it 
lias  been  said  that  he  is  a  psychologist  who  writes  like  a 
novelist,  while  Mr.  Henry  James  Is  a  novelist  who  writes 
like  a  psychologist,  has  just  brought  out  an  interesting 
volume  entitled  Talkn  to  TeachcritonPaychoiogy:  ami 
til  Students  on  Some  of  Llfe'»  IdeaU.  If  the  epigram 
just  quoted  is  true,  this  book  ought  to  interest  many 
readers  who  are  neither  teachers  nur  psychologists.  A 
few  of  the  topics  of  thene  "  talks  "  are  :  "  The  Child  as  a 
Behaving  Organism,"  "The  Laws  of  Habit,"  "Memory," 
•■The  Will,"  ''The  Gospel  of  Relaxation,"  "On  a  Cei^ 
tain  Blindness  in  Human  Beings  "  and  "  What  Makes  a 
Life  Significant."  Professor  James  says  that  he  has 
found  by  experience  that  what  the  hearers  of  hts  lec- 
tures care  most  (or  is  concrete  practical  application. 
The  lectures  as  he  has  revised  them  (or  publication  are 
all  practical  and  popular. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Protes.sor  James'  new 
book  appears  a  volume  on  the  same  general  ti>pic  by  his 
colleague.  Professor  Hugo  MUnsterberg,  who  is  also  de- 
si  nius  of  popularising  his  studies  in  this  Held.  Such 
.  tuples  as  "  The  Danger  from  Kxperimental  Psychology," 
■■Psychology  and  the  Keal  Life,"  '■I'sychology  and 
Art,"  "  Psychology  and  Mysticism,"  are  treated  in  Pro- 
fessor MUnst«rberg's  essays.  This  book  appeals  with 
especial  force  to  teachers,  clergymen  and  stuileiits  of 
social  conditions. 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  the  efficient  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Brookllne.Maw.. ha«  written  ^ucfKl  Phimcuof 
Ediicatliiu  In  the  School  iiiut  the  Home.  The  chapters 
which  make  up  this  volume  are  selected  from  lectures 
at  universities  and  papers  read  before  scientlflc  and 
educational  bodies,  and  deal  with  educational  problems 
in  their  more  fonual  and  practical  phases.  They  are 
addressed  to  parents  as  well  as  teachers.  The  intro- 
ductory chapter  Is  entitled  "The  Social  Aspects  of  the 
Home  and  the  School,"  and  thi^  In  a  measure,  sounds 
the  keynote  of  the  volume.  The  lost  chapter  is  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  the  unique  methods  and  work  of 
the  Broitkline  Rdiiciitiiui  .S-)ciety. 


A  second  edition  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  5pf)U>za  : 
H'«  Life  and  Phtlosopht/ has  recently  appeared.  This 
is  the  fullest  statement  in  English  of  Spinota's  system, 
and  was  prepared  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  with  great 
care,  after  minute  study  and  research. 

Mr.  Xorman  Bridge  hati  written  a  series  of  essays 
that  ought  to  be  read  by  all  school-masters.  These  are 
the  titles  of  the  papers:  "The  Penalties  of  To-ste," 
"  Two  Kinds  of  Conscience,"  ■•  Bashfulness."  '■  The 
Nerves  of  the  Modern  ("hilil,"  "  Some  Lessons  of  Hered- 
ity "  and  "  Our  Poorly  (Mucated  Educators."  The  la-l 
of  these  es^ys  Is  an  amusing  description  of  the  Igiin- 
raiice  aiiout  practical  things  often  displayed  by  people 
who  are  supposed  to  know  more  than  ordinary  mortals. 
The  teacher  is  supposed  to  go  out  on  a  vacation  tour 
with  a  lot  of  Inquisitive  young  students  who  continu- 
ally oxk  questions  which,  though  simple  enough,  are 
sulHclent  to  hopelen.«ly  (angle  up  the  peilagogue  a  dozen 
times  within  twenty-four  hours.  '■  The  Imys  see  the  fog 
appear  to  approach  from  the  ocean,  and  they  aik  what 
fog  Is,  and  does  it  i>eally  come  from  the  ocean?  And 
what  Is  dew,  and  ivhere  does  it  come  from  f  And  why 
does  it  rain?  The  replies  of  the  professor  are  a  line  at- 
tempt to  talk  without  committing  himself,  for  he  does 
not  answer  one  of  the  questions.'' 

Mr.  Francis  Watts  The  Lair's  Lumber  Room  (sec- 
ond seriesl,  while  it  deals  exclusively  with  matt«rs  of 
Kuglish  law,  will  not  be  without  Interest  to  American 
lawyers,  who  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  familiar  with 
the  details  of  English  criminal  procedure.  In  this  vol- 
ume Mr.  Watt  deals  with  such  subjects  as  "Tybum 
Tree,"  "Pillory  and  Cart's  Tall,"  "State  Trials  tor 
Witchcraft,"  "A  Pair  of  Parrieiiles."  "Some  Disused 
Koods  to  Matrimony,"  "The  Bonier  Law,"  and  "The 
S«rgeant-at-Law."  These  pai>ers  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Hevletp,  the  Yettoie  Book  and  the 
Ludfinte,  but  adilitioiis  luve  bee  i  made  to  them. 
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The  last  published  volume  of  Sidney  Lanier's  essays 
— 'Retrospects  and  Pro«pcct«— should  be  read  by  all  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Ijanier's  verse  ;  to  many«uch  these  essays 
will  reveal  a  new  aspect  of  their  favorite  poet's  charac- 
ter—a  certain  healthful  optimism  in  the  presence  of 
facts  and  problems  that  in  themselves  might  well  have 
baffled  a  less  courageous  soul.  The  '' Confederate 
Memorial  Address"  and  **The  New  South"  remind  us 
of  the  bitter  years  of  "reconstruction"  in  the  South, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  bitterness  in  Lanier's  utterances, 
which  are  only  strong  and  sensible  and  just.  The  men 
of  the  South  who  could  write  as  calmly  and  wisely  of 
what  they  believed  to  be  their  wrongs  as  Lanier  wrote 
in  the  'TOs  were  not  many  ;  the  men  who  could  write  as 
hopefully  of  the  prospects  of  their  section  in  those  dark 
days  were  fewer  still. 

In  the  field  of  political  philosophy  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  books  of  the  season  is  Professor  James  S. 
Hyslop's  Democracy:  A  Study  of  Oovemmeyity  "af- 
fectionately dedicated  to  all  those  who  despise  politics." 
This  is  a  racy  and  spirited  discussion  of  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  our  political  system  ;  but  the  author  does  not 
stop  with  mere  theorizing,  since  more  than  half  of  his 
volume  is  given  up  to  a  setting-forth  of  "Practical 
Remedies."  Many  of  his  readers  are  likely  to  take  issue 
with  both  his  statement  of  the  problem  and  the  proposed 
solution.  But  his  book  as  a  whole  is  stimulating,  and 
calculated  to  lead  the  mind  into  lines  of  profitable  think- 
ing on  the  questions  discussed. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  relief  that  we  turn  from 
Professor  Hyslop's  rather  somber  conclusions  to  the 
more  calm  and  optimistic  views  of  political  and  social 
conditions  expressed  by  his  colleague  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Professor  Greorge  E.  Wood  berry,  in  a  little  book  of 
essays  entitled  Heart  of  Man.  Professor  Woodberry, 
far  from  despising  politics,  seeks  to  illustrate  in  his 
essays  "  how  poetry,  politics,  and  religion  are  the  flow- 
ering of  the  same  human  spirit,  and  have  their  feeding 
roots  in  a  common  soil '  deep  in  the  general  heart  of 
men.' " 

The  discussion  of  the  historical  aspects  of  the  same 
problem  is  contained  in  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland's 
The  Growth  of  Democracy  in  the  United  States^  in 
which  the  evolution  of  popular  cooperation  in  govern- 
ment and  its  results  are  described.  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
brought  together  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material 
on  this  subject,  which  he  has  arranged  in  a  systematic 
and  logical  order. 

Another  recent  work  which  deserves  mention  in  this 
•connection  is  George  W.  Walthew's  treatise  on  T?ic 
Philosophy  of  Oovemment.  This  work  contains  a 
ehapter  on  "The  Government  of  Cities,"  and,  in  an  ap- 
pendix, a  form  of  a  city  charter. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  thirteenth 
century  French  will  enjoy  a  perusal  of  Li  Liirres  du 
Gouvemw,ent  des  Rois,  a  version  of  Colonna's  treatise 
on  the  education  of  princes,  recently  published  under 
the  auspices  of  Columbia  University. 

MUSIC. 

Mr.  James  Huneker,  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  writers 
on  musical  themes,  has  only  recently  been  persuaded  to 
arrange  his  articles  in  book  form.  The  result  is  a  vol- 
ume entitled  Mezzotints  in  Modem  Music,  a  sort  of 
critical  commentary  on  Brahms,  Tschalkowsky,  Chopin, 
Richard  Strauss,  Liszt  and  Wagner.  Perhaps  the  book 
is  chiefly  notable  for  its  comprehensive  study  of  Brahms 
and   his   compositions— something   that    no    previous 


writer  in  English,  it  is  said,  had  ever  attempted.  Mr. 
Huneker  writes  from  a  fullness  of  knowledge,  and  his 
book  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  all  students  of 
instrumental  music. 

Another  musical  critic,  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  has 
brought  out  a  small  volume  on  The  Orchestra  and 
Orchestral  M'lisic  in  the  "Music  Lover's  Library," 
published  by  the  Scribners.  Mr.  Henderson  does  not 
address  himself  so  particularly  to  students  of  music, 
but  rather  to  music  lovers  in  general.  He  puts  before 
the  reader  a  description  of  each  instrument,  with  an 
illustration  which  will  enable  him  to  identify  its  tone 
when  next  heard  in  the  delivery  of  the  passage  quoted. 
Another  feature  of  Mr.  Huneker's  book  is  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  orchestral  conductor.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  eminent  com- 
posers and  conductors. 

A  book  well  calculated  to  make  the  judicious  grieve 
is  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  Perfect  Wagnerite :  A 
Commentary  on  the  Ring  of  the  Niblungs.  This  work 
is  unselflshly  offered  by  its  author  to  such  imperfect 
Wagnerites  as  are  not  able  to  follow  the  ideas  of  the 
master,  and  are  therefore  in  urgent  need  of  instruction. 
The  distinctly  novel  idea  of  the  book  is  the  association 
of  Wagner  with  social  and  political  revolution.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Shaw,  was  all  that  was  lacking  to 
explain  the  mysteries  of  the  Wagnerian  drama.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Shaw's  conclusions,  his 
essays  are  not  lacking  in  lucidity  and  pungency. 

RELIGION. 

Those  among  our  readers  who  cherish  affection  for 
the  Church  of  Euglan(\,  and  are  weary  of  the  ritualistic 
controversy  of  the  past  few  months,  will  be  interested 
in  a  volume  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Rogers  on  Men  and 
Movements  In  the  English  Church,  a  series  of  sketches 
of  such  eminent  churchmen  as  Newman,  Pusey,  Keble, 
Arnold,  Robertson,  Tait,  Stanley,  Wilberforce,  Maurice, 
Kingsley,  Lightfoot  and  Church.  These  sketches  pur- 
posely avoid  controversy  and  criticism.  The  author's 
point  of  view  is  apparently  that  of  a  broad  churchman 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  seeking  to  take  each 
man  of  whom  he  wrote  at  his  own  terms ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  has  tried  to  see  each  man  as  he  was  at  his  best, 
and  to  judge  of  his  action,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the 
man's  own  standard  of  conduct. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  has  written  The  Oospel  for  a 
World  of  Sin  as  a  companion- volume  to  The  Oospel  for 
an  Age  of  Doubt.  In  the  latter  volume  an  attempt 
was  made  to  find  an  answer  1o  the  questioning  spirit  of 
modern  times.  The  present  book  deals  with  the  actual 
human  need  of  a  deliverer  from  sin,  not  as  a  theory,  but 
as  a  fact.  As  Dr.  van  Dyke  himself  expre8.ses  it  in  his 
preface,  the  book  is  not  meant  to  present  a  theory  of  the 
Atonement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  meant  to  teach  that 
there  is  no  theory  broad  or  deep  enough  to  embrace  or 
explain  that  fact. 

President  John  Henry  Barrows  of  Oberlin  has  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  T/i6  Christian  Conq^iest  of 
Asia  his  studies  and  personal  observations  of  Oriental 
religions,  made  during  his  recent  journey  to  the  far 
East.  President  Barrows  cherishes  no  expectations  of 
the  swift  evangelization  of  the  countries  now  domi- 
nated by  Mohammedanism,  Hinduism,  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism,  but  he  finds  in  the  giving-way  of  na- 
tional isolation  more  and  more  hope  for  the  Christiani- 
zation  of  those  lands.  "  The  echoes  of  Admiral  Dewey's 
artillery  from  the  harbor  of  Manila  have  brought  the 
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to  the  cause  o(  Intemationiil  pence  aa  diwUHHed  In  the 
parliament  of  Datlonii  now  iu  seiuiion  at  The  Hague,  by 
far  the  mout  siibstnnlial  in  embodied  in  the  six  noble 
volumes  entitled  Intcrnalloiial  ArhltraUon*  that 
have  issued  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
WaKhington  juHt  in  the  nick  of  time  tor  this  note- 
worthy OFcaHion.  The  American  delegates  might,  in- 
deed. diHtribut«  setA  of  this  monumental  work  among 
their  European  colleagues,  anil,  as  the  lawyen  aay, 
"mtt  their  case."  For  these  volumesi  do  not  net  forth 
a  theoretical  plan  for  the  heitlement  of  disputeH  be- 
tween ualionH  without  report  to  brute  force,  but  they 
give  the  hiHtory  of  many  actual  InntanceH  wherein  the 
United  States  has  employed  the  dignified  and  honorable 
method  of  arbitration.  The  facUt  are  alt  here,  togetlier 
with  the  treaties  that  have  related  to  such  arbitrations, 
and  with  ample  historical  and  legal  notes  relating  to 
the  whole  Hubjeit  ol  international  arbitration.  The 
flntt  volume  Is  miuie  up  ot  the  history  of  arbitrations 
between  Great  Britnin  and  the  United  Stat«H,  Such 
negotiations  have  ))een  carried  on  lietween  the  two 
En^liNh-speaklng  ciinntries  from  time  to  time  for  more 
than  a  hundrtMl  years.  Beginning  with  the  Hettlement 
of  a  bounilnry  dispute  provided  tor  in  the  Jay  Treaty 
of  ITW,  not  less  than  seventeen  treaties  lietween  Great 
Britain  and  the  Unll«d  states,— the  earliest  iu  1794  and 
the  latest  in  1HII6,— have  involved  arbitration  ot  certain 
specified  queslionn.  These  treatien.  or  as  much  as  re- 
lates to  arbitration,  are  all  puhtisheil  in  an  appendix, 
together  with  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  similar  purport,  to  the  total  number 
of  sixty-five  or  therealNiuts.  Seven  such  treaties  have 
been  made  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  the 
flrxt  in  1T95  and  the  last  in  INKS.  Between  the  United 
States  and  France  there  hiive  lieen  three,  all  of  them  in 
the  'SOs.  Portugal  1  as  been  concerned  with  three  ot 
these  arbitration  treaties,  and  all  the  others  have  pro- 
vided for  the  settlement  ot  questions  between  the 
United  States  and  powem  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
— six,  for  Instance,  with  Mexico.  Ave  with  Venezuela, 
several  with  Colombia,  three  with  Peru,  and  so  on. 
The  second  volume  Is  devoted  to  the  hii-tory  of  arbitra- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  countries  otiier 
than  England.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  are  in 
the  nature  of  a  digest,  and  dual  in  a  systematic  way 
with  the  questions,  principles,  and  doctrines  involved 
in  all  the  arbitrations  to  whii-h  the  ITnlied  States  liiia 
been  a  party,  togethernlth  the  niethoilaof  proceilure, 
rules  of  evidence,  etc.  Volume  V.  cnntains  ap|>endiceH, 
the  first  of  which  gives  an  account  of  domestic  commia- 
sions  for  the  adjustment  of  international  claims,  begin- 
ning In  the  early  years  of  the  republic  and  coming 
down  to  the  Alabama  Claims  Court.  The  second  ap- 
petidix  in  made  up  ot  the  text  ot  arbitration  treaties, 
while  the  third  contains  more  than  2*10  pages  of  ex- 
tremely valuable  historical  notes.  The  first  of  these 
notes  relates  to  arbitration  prior  to  tlie  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  second  to  arbitrations  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury other  than  those  with  which  our  own  country  has 
l)een  concerned,  the  third  to  mediation,  the  fourth  to 
plans  for  permanent  arbitration.  The  sixth  volume  is 
made  upeiitireiy  of  maps  uniler  Articles  Vt,  and  VII. 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  having  to  do  with  the  settle- 


ment of  the  boundary  line  lietween  the  Unit«d  States 
and  Canada  along  the  SI.  Lawrence  and  the  great 
lakes.  Professor  Moore,  who  wrote  for  this  magazine 
last  month  concerning  "International  Law  in  the  War 
with  Spain,"  is  the  author  ot  this  great  history  and 
digcHtof  international  arbitration.  The  work  Is  printed 
under  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  2,  18&1. 
and  has,  therefore,  been  in  preparation  for  a  number  of 
years.  Its  appearance  at  the  present  time  is  opportune 
and  auspicious.  International  disputes  ought  to  be 
settled  rationally,  and  upon  their  merits  in  accordance 
with  principles  of  law  and  justice.  Arbitration,  as  one 
such  method,  is  particularly  applicable  to  boundary 
disputes,  and  to  all  dil'erences  which  can  iw  settled  by 
the  payment  of  monetary  damages. 

The  actual  political  state  of  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the 
disarmament  conference  could  not  tail  to  be  a  subject 
of  surpassing  interest.  Mr.  W.  T,  Stead,  who  was  pnv 
toundly  desirous  tliat  the  overtures  o(  the  Ciar  should 
olitain  the  serious  and  general  support  ot  the  world  at 
large,  and  particularly  of  the  Kngllsb-speakiug  |>eople»i. 
determitied  to  prepare  himself  tor  the  advocacy  of 
tlie  |>eace  movement  in  England  liy  a  journey  to  Rus- 
sia and,  it  pOHslble,  an  interview  with  the  Kmperor. 
His  journey  was  successful  In  Its  primary  object,  for 
he  secured  some  long  and  satisfactory  private  infer- 
ences with  the  Czar.  He  also  visited  all  the  principal 
capitals  of  Kurope.  with  certain  definite  objects  ot  in- 
quiry. The  result  is  a  tx>ok  not  only  entertaining  and 
briliiajit,  but  exceedingly  Inatructive  in  the  great  array 
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of  clearly  presented  information  it  gives  concerning  the 
personages  and  the  questions  now  jippermost  in  the 
chief  European  countries.  Mr.  Stead  calls  his  book 
The  United  States  of  Europe  on  the  Eve  of  the  Par- 
liament  of  Peace.  Even  to  suggest  the  scope  of  the 
book  would  be  almost  impossible  in  any  brief  space. 
Perhaps  no  other  living  man  gathers  Impressions  as 
swiftly  as  Mr.  Stead,  and  he  evidently  made  this  three 
months'  journey  with  his  faculties  at  their  keenest,  and 
all  his  training  as  journalist  invoked  for  the  collection 
of  data  concerning  political  affairs  current  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  Portraits  and  maps  are  libera  ly  sup- 
plied. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe's  little  volume,  Can 
We  jyisarm,  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  more 
reference  to  the  Czar's  conference  than  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  book,  which  proves  on  reading  to  be  a 
discussion  of  contemporary  politics  and  international 
relations  in  continental  Europe, — all  with  a  tone  and  air 
of  knowing  everything,  that  does  not,  somehow,  carry 
conviction.  The  chapters  purport  to  be  written  in  col- 
laboration with  Georges  Darien,  who  had  given  the 
world  some  previous  information  about  certain  aspects 
of  French  militarism,  and  to  whom  the  valuable  part 
of  the  present  book  is  evidently  due. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  growing  tendency  towards 
the  federation  of  the  world  and  the  abolition  of  war  are 
due  most  of  all  to  the  practical  working  out  of  the 
problems  of  federal  government  by  such  political  or- 
ganisms as  the  United  States,  and  of  world-wide  empire 
under  such  auspices  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  There 
are  many  complicated  problems  yet  to  be  solved  in  the 
evolution  of  the  British  Empire,  and  every  time  some 
gain  is  made  in  the  methods  by  which  the  principles  of 
colonial  liberty  and  imperial  unity  are  kept  in  har- 
monious action,  the  world  has  gained  something  to- 
wards the  ultimate  plan  under  which  the  nations  will 
be  able  to  work  out  their  individual  destinies  while  liv- 
ing together  in  peace  and  harmony.  An  interesting  and 
very  valuable  discussion  comes  to  us  from  the  press  of 
the  Allahabad  Pioneer,  India,  entitled  The  Lines  of 
Imperial  Union,  by  F.  J.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Stevenson 
advocates,  a  policy  which,,  in  one  sense,  would  render 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand 
more  independent  than  at  present,  while  in  another 
sense  tying  them  more  completely  to  the  mother-coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Thomas  Balch,  of  Philadelphia,  twenty-five  years 
ago  published  an  essay  on  International  Courts  of 
Arbitration,  a  reprint  of  which  is  now  given  to  the 
public.  It  is  a  most  excellent  essay,  advocating  what 
has  now  come  to  be  recognized  as  highly  desirable  in 
the  conduct  of  arbitrations,  namely,  the  appointment  of 
jurists  who  will  deal  on  legal  principles  with  questions 
of  dispute  between  nations,  rather  than  the  choice  as 
arbitrator  of  the  sovereign  of  some  neutral  nation. 

ECONOMICS  AND  STATISTICS. 

A  book  containing  a  remarkable  amount  of  well- 
digested  practical  information  is  entitled  Municipal 
MonopolieSy  and  is  edited  and  partly  written  by 
Professor  Edward  W.  Berais,  formerly  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  now  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  Professor  Berais  has  for  a  long  time  given 
very  special  attention  to  the  economics  of  public  light- 
ing, and  has  also  given  much  consideration  to  passen- 
ger transit  in  cities.  He  is  the  author  of  chapters  in  this 
volume  on  electric  lighting,  gas,  and  street  railroads. 


Mr.  M.  N.  Baker,  of  the  Engineering  Neivs  of  New 
York,  writes  about  water-works  ;  Professor  Frank  Par- 
sons, of  Boston,  about  the  telephone,  besides  a  chapter 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  monopoly  ;  and  Professor  John 
R.  Commons  and  Professor  F.  A.  C.  Perrine  contribute 
chapters  relating  to  phases  of  the  question  of  the  cost 
and  control  of  electric  lighting  in  cities.  Dr.  Max  West 
provid.es  a  chapter  on  municipal  franchises  in  New 
York,  which  sums  up  in  a  careful  and  thorough  way  a. 
great  deal  of  information  that  it  is  convenient  to  have 
in  a  compact  and  trustworthy  form.  The  volume  on 
the  whole  is  rather  favorable  than  otherwise  to  the 
idea  of  the  extension  of  municipal  functions  in  the 
direction  of  the  ownership  and  operation  of  supply 
enterprises.  The  book  is  not,  however,  intended  td 
promote  a  municipal  ownership  propaganda ;  and  It 
succeeds  remarkably  well  in  its  purpose  to  be  accurate 
in  the  statement  of  tacts  and  fair  in  the  presentation 
of  conclusions. 

The  Statesman''8  Year-Book,  as  our  readers  are  re- 
minded every  year,  is  indispensable  in  its  own  field  as  a 
work  of  reference.  It  seems  to  grow  a  little  better, 
moreover,  with  each  annual  issue.  The  conspicuous 
improvement  in  the  issue  for  1889  is  the  differentiation 
of  an  American  edition  of  the  work.  This  edition  is 
the  same  as  the  one  which  appears  in  England,  except 
that  it  omits  from  their  accustomed  alphabetical  place, 
as  prepared  by  the  English  editors,  the  forty  pages  or 
thereabouts  usually  devoted  to  the  United  States,  and 
substitutes,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  volume,  nearly 
800  pages  on  the  United  States,  especially  prepared  by 
Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright.  No  one  in  the  country  is  so 
well  qualified  or  so  well  situated  as  Colonel  Wright  for- 
the  undertaking,  and  he  has  supplied  the  one  thing 
that  has  long  been  needed  to  make  the  Statesman's 
Year-Booh  completely  satisfactory  to  American  read- 
ers, llie  political  and  statistical  information  for  the 
United  States  now  occupies  almost  as  much  space  as 
that  for  the  British  Empire.  It  opens  with  information 
about  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Government,  Including  the  Army  and  Navy. 
There  follow  numerous  tables  relating  to  the  area, 
population  and  production  of  the  country,  the  move- 
ment of  trade,  and  many  other  subjects  of  general 
concern.  It  gives  one  a  novel  sensation  to  find  included 
under  the  general  head  of  the  United  States  an  elabo- 
rate section  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  Hawaii,  and 
others  devoted  to  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
Guam,  of  the  Ladrones,  has  also  its  brief  mention  as  an 
American  possession.  State  and  municipal  statistics 
hold  a  subordinate  place,  but  are  not  neglected. 

The  Committee  of  Fifty,  which  has  been  engaged  for  - 
some  years  in  a  scientific  study  of  the  liquor  problem  in 
this  country,  has  just  published  a  volume  entitled 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,  by  John 
Koren.  This  is  the  report  of  the  investigation  made  for 
the  committee  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  W.  Far- 
nam,  the  secretary  of  the  economic  sub-committee.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  first  publication  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  dealt  with  the  question  in  its  legis- 
lative aspects.  The  present  volume  treats  of  the  liquor^ 
problem  in  its  relation  to  poverty,  pauperism,  the  desti- 
tution and  neglect  of  children,  and  to  crime.  Several 
special  collateral  subjects  are  also  discussed,  such  as  the 
relations  of  American  negroes  and  Indians  to  the  liquor 
problem,  and  the  social  aspects  of  saloons  in  large  cities. 
The  statistical  information  presented,  while  compactly 
stated,  covers  a  wide  range  of  inquiry. 
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Nieuwenhuis,  HumN,  April. 

Germany  as  a  Naval  Power,  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke,  NineC. 

Germany^s  Influence  at  Constantinople,  Black. 

Northwest  Germany,  DH,  Heft  9. 

Woman  Movement  in  Germany,  Mme.  L.  Braun-Gezyckl, 
RPP,  April. 
Glasses,  Optical,  and  Their  Uses,  J.  S.  Stewart,  Lipp. 
Goethe,  Loves  or,  Irene  C.  Byrne.  SelfC. 
Goethe:  Was  He  a  Pathological  Figure?  J.  Sadger,  Deut, 

April. 
Gold,  Dredging  for,  A.  W.  Robinson.  CasM. 
Gold  Mining,  Governmental  Supervision  of,  AngA. 
Golfing  Around  Boston.  G.  H.  Sargent,  O. 
Grafton,  Third  Duke  or.  Autobiography  of,  Edin,  April. 
Great  Britain : 

British  Colonial  Administration,  RRM,  March. 

British  House  of  Lords,  E.  Porrltt,  Chant. 

British  Trade  in  1898,  J.  W.  Cross,  NineC. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Henry,  as  Liberal  Leader,  West. 

England  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  C.  C.  Lontc,  NAR. 

Landlords  to  Pay  Old-Age  Pensions,  W.  C.  Wright,  West. 

Liberalism  and  the  Empire.  A.  C.  F.  Boulton,  W  est. 

Protectionist  England,  v.  B6rard,  RPar,  April  15. 

Roman  Britain,  Edin.  April. 
Grosart,  Alexander  Balloch,  O.  Smeaton,  West. 
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Ganpowder,  Modern  ImproTementA  in«  H.  Maxim,  Ang A. 
Ouns.  Modfrn  Machine,  w.  L.  Cathcart,  CasM. 
Hardware  Trade  in  the  United  States,  W.  G.  Smythe,  Chant 
Hatzfeld,  Fnrst,  In  Paris.  January  March,  18i3,  w.  One  ken, 

Deut,  April  and  May. 
Hawaii.  Mineral  Resources  of,  D.  T.  Dav,  Eng. 
Hebrew  Prophets  and  American  Problems— Hosea,  L.  Ab- 
bott. Out. 
Heine.  Heinrich,  Ideals  of,  QR.  April 
Herbert  Arthur.  Earl  of  Torrington,  P.  H.  Colomb.  USM. 
Heredity,  Power  of,  Isabel  Foard   West. 
Heroines,  Motherless,  in  English  Classics.  G.  Withington, 

PL. 
'Hiffher  oYitlcs,*'  Expert  Linguists  and  the  Theories  of,  E. 

H.  Dewart,  Horn.  , 

History  and  Science,  Constructive  Value  of,  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong, Jr.  MRNY. 
History,  On  the  Teaching  of,  T.  G.  Tibbey,  West. 
Hoarseness.  Treatment  ot,  £.  Pynchon,  Mus. 
Home,  Organization  of  a.  Van  B.  Denslow,  Cos. 
Horseless  Age,  T.  Dreiser,  Dem. 

Houses,  Notes  on  Countrv  and  Suburban,  H.  Townsend,  IntS. 
Howe,  Julia  Ward.  Reminiscences  of— VI..  Atlant. 
Hydraulic  Transmission  of  Power,  E.  B.  Ellington.  Eng. 
Imperialism  in  the  United  States,  G.  Smith,  Coiitem. 
Incfian  (E^st)  Countervailing  Duties,  M.  M.  Beeton.  NatR. 
Indians,  North  American.  Citisa  Among  the,  P.  Cams,  OC. 
India  Under  Elgin.  QR,  April. 
India.  Up  to  the  Hills  in^.  E.  Stevenson,  O. 
Inebriates,  Habitual  T.  Holmes,  Contem. 
Influenza  Microbe,  L.  Caze,  RRP,  April  15. 
Insane  Characters  in  Fiction,  C.  Lombroso,  APS. 
Insanity,  Causes  and  Prevention  of,  S.  Baker,- APS. 
Insects.  Japanese  Singing,  L.  Hearn,  Home. 
Insurance  of  Cattle,  BanxL. 

Irish  Catholic  University,  Contem ;  F.  St.  J.  Morrow,  West. 
Irish  County  Councils  and  Home  Rule,  Fort. 
Irish  Leaven  in  American  Progress,  J.  J.  O^Shea,  Forum. 
Irrigation  in  Northern  Wyoming,  0.  T.  Johnson.  lA. 
Israelites:  Were  They  Ever  Polytheists?  A.  E.  Whatham, 

Bib. 
Italy- 
Conservative- Liberal  Programme.  P.  Giulio,  RasN,  April  1. 
English  and  the  Romans,  G.  Sergi,  NA,  April  1. 
Italian  Revolt,  Fidelia  D.  Papa.  Arena. 
Italy  and  the  Chinese  Question,  D.  Carlo,  RasN,  April  16. 
Italy  in  China.  NA,  April  16. 

New  Franco-Italian  Commercial  Treaty,  BTJ,  April. 
Jackeroo,  The,  A.  C.  Yorke.  NineC. 
Japanese  Goblins,  H.  Liddell,  Home. 
Japan,  Foreign  Trade  of,  BTJ,  April. 
Japan,  Little  Folks  of,  E.  Louise  Liddell,  Home. 
Japan,  Picturesque  Life  in,  G.  Saint-Aubin,  RRP,  April  15. 
Jefferson  a  Democrat  ?  Was.  A.  L.  Blair,  Arena. 
Jena— Mars- la-Tour-Vionville :  A  Comparative  Study,  F.  L. 

Huidekoper,JMSI. 
Jesus  Social  Ethics  of,  J.  du  Buy,  C Age. 
Joint  High  Commission,  Work  of,  J.  Charlton,  Can  ;  NAR. 
Jones.  Samuel  M.,  Mayor,  of  Toledo,  W.  Gladden,  Out. 
'  Julius  Caesar,**  Legerdemain  With  Time  In,  PL. 
Keller   Gottfried.  F.  Dumur,  BU. 

Keller.  Helen,  as  She  Reallv  Is,  J.  E.  Chamberlin,  LHJ. 
Kelvin,  Lord.  J.  D.  Cormack,  CasM. 
Kindergarten  Training  at  Columbia  University,  Maud  E. 

Hayes.  Kind 
Kindergarten  Work   in    Washington,    Rachel   Cofliu  and 

Mamie  Skillman,  Kind, 
liipling.  Rudyard,  Dem:  A.  Jhevrillon,  RPar,  April  I. 
Kitchen,  Model,  Science  in  tne,  Anna  Leach,  Cos. 
Klondike,  Pioneering  in  the,  A.  Macdonald,  Black. 
Klondike.  Railway  Journey  to  the,  W.  M.  Sheffield,  Cos. 
Koscluszko    and    the    Polish   Legions  in  France,   W.  M. 

Kozlowski.  RRP.  May  1. 
Kropotkin  P  ,  Autobiography  of— VII.,  Atlant. 
KuUurhamvfe*  Beginning  of  the,  M.  Phllippion,  Deut. 
Labcr  Problems  ("From  Serfdom  to  Freedom**),  E.  BIck- 

nell  APS. 
Lace,  Britibh,  Old  Masters  In.  Effle  B.  Clarke,  A  J. 
Lake  Commerce.  Deep  Waterways  for,  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick, 

SelfC. 
Law  -  Glances  at  Our  Colonial  Bar.  GBag. 
Law  Literature  and  the.  G.  R.  Hawes,  GBag. 
Law.  Origin  and  Nature  of .  G.  H.  Bennett,  MRNY. 
Legislative  Contempt  Glanceat.  F.  W.  Hackett,  GBag. 
Leper  Home,  Louisiana.  San. 

Lee  Fitzhugh,  Beau  Sabreur,  W.  S.  Brackett,  FrL. 
Lee.  Henry,  D.  G.  Mason,  NEng. 
Lincoln's  Search  for  a  Man.  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McCl. 
Liquor  Problem.  Aspects  of  the,  H.  W  Famam,  Atlant. 
Literature  W   A  Fraser,  Can. 

Literature:  Art  and  Personality,  Clara E.  Laughiin,  BB. 
Lithography  Modern  German— II.,  H.  W.  Singer,  IntS. 
Liverpool  H  Townsend.  Chaut. 
Locomotives  Shop  Testlns  of ,  R.  A.  Smart,  CasM. 
London.  Government  ot.  QR.  April. 
London.  Keeping  Hoase  in,  J.  Ralph.  Harp. 


London  *  Paternoster  Row,  W.  Besant,  LeisH. 

London  Vestries,  Scenes  and  Scandals  on  the,  NatR. 

Longfellow*8  Acadians  at  Belle  Isle,  E.  H.  Barker.  LeisH. 

Lowell  James  Russell^as a  Critic,  C.  I.  Collins,  SelfC. 

Lunatics,  Illustrious,  w.  J.  Corbet,  Arena. 

Lyrists,  Jacobean«Temp. 

Mabie.  Hamilton  Wright,  H.  van  Dyke.  BB. 

Machine-Shop  Management— V.,H.  F.  L.  Orcutt,  Eng. 

Madagascar  a  French  Colony,  Edin,  April. 

Maiden,  Massachusetts,  Deloraine  P.  Corey,  NEng. 

Manhattan  Cv  mpanv— 1799-1860^.  K.  Bangs,  Harp. 

Manila  Under  American  Rule,  W.  G.  Irwin,  Chaut. 

Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup  Industry  of  Canada.  Cham. 

Mar  Saba,  Convent  of— II.,  H.  Macmillan,  Sun. 

May  Day,  Emma  S.  Jones,  SelfC. 

Medal  Renaissance,  G.  Lecomte,  RPar,  April  15. 

Mends.  Admiral  Sir  William,  Black. 

Men-of-War,  Misnamed,  W.  G.  F.  Hunt.  USM. 

Militia,  Infantry,  Training  of,  G.  H.  Nicholson,  USM. 

Miller,  Hon.  Lewis.  J.  H.  Vincent,  Chaut. 

Millionaires,  L.  de  Nor\ins.  RRP,  April  1  and  IS. 

Missionary  Interest  and  Missionary  income— A  Symposinnu 

MlsR. 
Missions :  Anatolia  College,  Marsovan,  J.  Smith,  MisH. 
Missions :  Forward  Movement,  L.  D.  Wishard,  MisH. 
Missions,  Pastors  and,  N.  S.  Burton,  Hom. 
Missions^ilkington  of  Uganda,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MlsR. 
Mission  Work  Among  the  Laos  of  Indo-China,  W.  A.  Briggs, 

MlsR. 
Mohammedanism  and  Christian  Missions,  W.  P.  Reeve,  OC. 
Mohammed :  The  Building  of  an  Empire,  J.  B.  Walker,  Cos. 
Monetary  Standards^.  Delbeke,  RGen,  April. 
Montmartre  and  Its  Poor,  F.  X.  McGowan,  Cath. 
Moral  Personality,  Notion  of,  L.  Michoud,  RDP,  Januar\'. 
Morris,  William,  J.  B.  Kenyon.  MRNY. 
Motors.  New,  L.  Caze,  RRP,  April  1. 

Mozart :  His  Life  and  His  Art,  M.  AuzolettI,  RasN,  April  1. 
Muir,  John,  O.  Ellison,  SelfC. 

Municipal  Problems.  The  State  and,  J.  G.  Chase,  CAge. 
*' Murder,  Constructive,"  Law  as  to,  G.  Pitt-Lewis,  KineC. 
Museum,  London  Missionary  Society's,  Helen  C.  Gordon, 

NIM. 
Music  as  Medicine,  P.  Pastnor,  Mus,  April. 
Music  Critics,  Some  of  Our,  P.  G.  Hubert,  Jr^  BB. 
Mythra,  Cult  and  Mysteries  of.  A.  Gasquet,  RDM,  April  1. 
Naples,  Hero-King  of,  Lily  WoUTsohn  and  Bettiua  Wood- 
ward, Gent. 
Napoleon  III.,  General-in-Chief,  in  the  Italian  Campnign, 

%.  Ollivier,  RDM,  May  1. 
Napoleon  III.  in  Italy,  G.  Rothan.  RDM,  April  1. 
Nature,  Interpretation  of,  E.  Noble,  APS. 
Nature,  Masquerades  and  Disguises  in,  G.  AUenr,  Str. 
Navies:  The  Monitor,  the  Battleship,  the  Cruiser,  and  the 

Destroyer,  G.  W.  Dickie,  Eng. 
Navy,  British,  Figure-Heads  of  the,  A.  S.  Hurd,  LelsH. 
Negro  as  an  Industrial  Factor,  C.  B.  Spahr,  Out. 
Negro  Problem.  J.  H.  Babcock,  Chaut. 
New  England  Hill  Town— II.,  R.  L.  Hartt,  Atlant. 
Newfoundland  Question,  RPP,  April. 
New  South  Wales  Lancers,  M.  H.  Donohoe,  RRM,  March. 
Newspaper,  Evolution  of  the,  E.  Arden,  Chaut. 
Niagara.  Heroes  of,  O.  E.  DunlapJIVWM. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  T.  B.  Reed,  NAK. 
Norfolk  Island.  New  South  Wales,  Gent. 
Norway,  R.  Kllmsch,  DH,  Hefts  9  and  10. 
Novels.  Religion  in,  H  H.  Bo  wen.  West. 
Oak,  Old,  QR,  April. 

Oratorio  in  Music,  History  of,  L.  Parodi,  RasN,  April  lA. 
Organs,  American,  Clarence  Eddy  on,  Mus,  April. 
Ostrich,  African,  in  America,  E.  H.  Rydall,  SelfC. 
Ovum  in  Ovo,  F.  H.  Herrick,  ANat. 
Oxford,  Rooms  at,  M.  R.  Roberts,  Cass. 
Oxford,  University  of,  J.  B.  Wilburn,  Dub,  April. 
Pacific  Coast,  Northern— II.,  D.  H.  Campbell,  ANat. 
Palmei  bton*B  Quarrels  with  Court  and  Colleagues,  J.  Sykee, 

Mac. 
Panama  Canal  To-day,  Gun t. 
Papacy,  Belligerent,  W.  J.  Stillman,  NatR. 
Paris,  Cheap  Lodging-Houses  of,  F.  Loli6e,  April  15. 
Paris  Exhibition  in  1900,  Buildings  for  the,  H.  Frantz,  MA. 
Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  Lessons  of  the,  D.  S.  Jordaiu 

Forum. 
Parliament,  Silhouettes  in,  F.  J.  Hisglnbottom,  PMM. 
Pamell  Charles  Stewart,  and  His  Work,  Edin,  April. 
Party  Government.  Failure  of.  G.  Smith,  NineC. 
Peace,  Universal,  Vanishing  of.  Fort. 
Pearls,  Production  of,  A.  Dastre,  Chaut. 
Peel  and  Pitt,  QR,  April. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  A.  Blrrell,  Contem ;  Edin,  ApriL 
Pengelly,  William,  Sketch  of,  APS. 
Pepys,  London  of,  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  PMM. 
Philippines: 
Are  the  Philippines  Civilized  ?  P.  AgoncilloJB*rL. 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  Philippines,  D.  T.  Day,  Eng. 
Our  Philippine  Policy,  C.  K.  Davis,  NatM. 
Picture  ortjie  Philippines,  B.  W.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Gunt. 
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Queatlon  of  the  Phniuplnea.  J.  F.  EIrk.  Llpp. 
To-Uuy  In  the  PhlUpplneB.  O.  K.  Davis,  Mun. 
Fhllosopby,  Uerm&n,  DurlDE  Ihe  Yesra  ISaS-lwe.  E.  Adlckea, 

PhlloBophv,  StQdy  ot.  G.  A.  Wilson,  MRNY. 
PhoCosrapny : 
Adurol  aa  a  Developer  (or  Negativea,  C.  H.  Bothftmley, 


Ship,  The :  Her  BWry— ' 


C.  RouelJ.  PMH. 

NalM. 


a  and  Rnundabouts,  \i.  B.  Robei .  „, 

Silk  Worm  loduntrv  In  America.  E.  A.  Sumue 
filnginu.  HlnM  on.  M.  Garcia.  Wero. 
Slavs  of  ths  Adriatle,  C.  Diehl,  Nou,  April  15. 
"'.□m.Ba—- "'■-'--'--    '    ■    ""-    ■-  — ■ 
wIbI  Idi 


1,  Battle  With  the. 


±.  R.  E.  Biabeej^CAge. 

April. 


PhoWgrapliy  Among  tlie  Fine  ArU!  H.  P.  Robinson, 

Mooiiiight  Pictnraa,  R.  Helvllle,  WPM. 
Night  Photograpliy  and  Sky  Scapes,  D.  I.  Burton,  PhoT. 
Note  Upon  Artlgue  Paper,  C.  Puyo,  PhoT. 
Observations  on  tlie  Hand  Camera.  E.  S»ln>rl«i-.  PhoT. 


,  RRP,       Toteraism,  Origin  ol 


Trebl»>Dd,Prince8ot,D.  Ilnnl     ._    .. 

Trust,  Aoti-,  Legislation,  A.  F.  Wajker.  Fomm. 

TruBU  Iti  Europe,  W.  Berdrow,  Foram. 

Tmats:  Siinll  All  Competition  Ceaae?  M.Mannerlng.NatM:. 

Trust,  Tin  Plate,  Ount. 

Turenne,  Reform  o[  the  French  Army  by,  W.  O'C.  Morris, 


USM, 


Uganda :  Through  Pygmy  Land,  A.  B.  Lloyd.  ^ 
Understanding.  Elements  ot,  J.  J.  G.  Scburmai 
United  S- 


^WM. 
,  Phil. 


Unlled  States  Army  and  Its  Commanders.  N.  A. 

FrL. 
Vaccination.  History  anil  Effects  of.  Edln,  April. 
Valllma:  The  Place  of  the  Five  Rivers,  A.  R.  Rose 

Over, 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  Eipeditlon,  Landing  ot  the.  W.  C 

JMSL 

Victorian  Thongbt  and  Thinkers- 1 11.,  E.  Parsons,  SelfC. 
Virgin  Mary,  Beauty  of,  Eliza  A.  Starr,  Roe. 
Wages  and  Savings  of  Workingmen,  OR,  April. 
WngnerlaD  Illusion,  U,  Salnt-Saens.  RPar.  April  L 
Wagner,  Richard.  Human  Emotion  In  the  Worka  ot,  H. 

Schneider,  Mus,  April. 
Wales.  Princeot,  T.  ET Champion,  Can. 
Warfare.  MedtEeval.  QR.  April. 
War.  Ethics  of.  Father  Ryder,  NlneC. 
Wara  Aftermath,  W.  K.Rose,  Foram. 


iJsmurch, 

War  with  Spain: 
Dewey  at  Hanila.  E.  W.  Harden.  FrL. 


t  the  Terrors  o(.  F.  v< 


Leonard.  Capt.  John  J„  Cath. 
Manila,  Surrendet  ol,  D.  Whitti,  FrL. 
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Our  War  Correspondents  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  R.  H. 

Davis,  Harp. 
Our  War  with  Spain— VIII.,  R.  A.  Titherington,  Mun. 
Rough  Riders— v.,  T.  Roosevelt,  Scrib. 
Santiago  Naval  Battle,  R.  D.  Evans,  H.  C.  Taylor,  R. 
Walnwright.  J.  W.  Philip,  F.  A.  Cook,  C.  E.  Clark,  E. 
W.  Eberle,  F.  E.  Chadwick,  H.  P.  Huse,  W.  Q.  Cassard, 
T.  M.  Dleuaide. 
Spanish-American  War— FV.,  H.  C.  Lodge,  Harp. 
Summary  of  Naval  Operations,  W.  H.  Beehler,  USM. 
War  with  Spain— I.,  N.  A.  Miles,  NAR. 
Wasps,  J.  W.  Cole,  Gent. 

Wesley's  (John)  School  at  Klngswood,  J.  Telford,  MRNY. 
West  Indies,  Past  and  Present,  E.  D.  Bell,  Cham. 
West  Indies,  Physical  Geography  of  the— II.,  F.  L.  Oswald, 

APS. 
Widor,  Ch.  M.,  Organ  Symphonies  of,  T.  C.  Whitmer,  Mus, 
April. 


Wilkins.  Mary  K.,  an  Idealist  in  Mai^querade,  C.  M.  Thomp- 
son, Atlant. 

Woman  as  an  Athlete,  Mrs.  O.  Chnnt,  NineC. 

Woman's  Study  of  the  Art  of  Healing,  M.  Nordau,  Dent. 

Women,  Army,  NatM. 

Women  as  Dramatists,  Alice  Ives,  FrL. 

Women  in  Ancient  Greece,  Legal  Position  of,  R.  V.  Rogers^ 
GBag. 

Women  in  Isl&m.  Influence  of.  Ameer  AH,  NlneC. 

Women,  Sense  or  Humor  in,  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Corn. 

Working  Day,  Seventeen  Hours',  Gertrude  M.  TuckwelL, 
Fort. 

World,  Around  the,  with  the  Flag— II.,  P.  MacQueen,  NatM. 

Wood- Working  Machinery,  J.  Richards,  Eng. 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  Edin,  April. 

Yancey,  William  Lowndes,  the  Orator  of  Secession,  W.  G. 
Brown,  Atlant. 

Yellowstone,  Through  the,  on  Foot,  C.  H.  Henderson,  O. 


Abbreviations  of  Magasine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
[All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


AHR.  American  Historical  Review, 
N.  Y. 

AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT.  American  Journal  of  The- 
ology, Chicago. 

ALR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 

AMonM.American  Monthly  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 

ANat.     American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

AngA.     Anglo  -  American    Magazine, 

Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phlla. 
Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 
Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Arch.      Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena.    Arena,  Boston. 

AA.         Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

AI.  Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

AJ.  Art  Journal,  London. 

Art.         Artist,  London. 

Atlant.    Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Bad.        Badminton,  London. 

BankL.   Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 

BankNYBankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 


APB. 
APS. 


Bib. 

BSac. 

BU. 

Black. 

BTJ. 

BB. 


Biblical  World,  Chicago. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 

Biblioth^ue  Uni  verselle,  Lau- 
sanne. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Board,  of  Trade  Journal,  Lon- 
don. 

Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 


Bkman.  Bookman,  N.  Y. 

BP.  Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 

Can.        Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Cass.       Cassell's  Magazine,  London. 

CasM.      Cassier's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cath.       Catholic  World,  N.  Y. 

Cent.       Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cham.  Chambers's  Journal,  Edin- 
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